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POPE    PIUS    X.   IN    HIS    STUDY    IN   THE    VATICAN. 

This  spiritual  father  of  more  than  two  hundred  ttiillions  is  now  in  the  seventy- second  year 
of  his  age  and  the  friurih  of  his  pontificate.  In  these  opening  days  of  1907.  in  three  Latin 
countries  and  one  Germanic,  the  supreme  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  administrative 
machinery  of  his  hierarchy,  arc  facing  grave  problems  of  a  political  and  economic,  a?  well  as 
spiritual,  character,  which  may  involve  national  and  racial  movements  of  great  moment.  On 
the  nth  day  of  last  month  the  French  people  formally  consummated  the  separation  of  church 
and  stale.  In  Italy  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See  was  overthrown  a  generation 
ago.  Even  in  Spain,  hitherto  the  most  faithful  of  Catholic  countries,  a  Liberal  ministry  is 
now  preparing  legislation  which  seems  likely  to  result  in  the  near  future  in  complete  disestab- 
lishment. In  the  German  Empire  the  ever-devoted  Poles  are  struggling  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  mother  tongue  in  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  and  looking  to  Rome  for  support. 
These  are  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  problems  of  religion  and  statecraft  before  the  venerable 
prelate  of  the  Vatican.  The  world  in  general  can  hope  nothing  better  than  that  he  will  be  able 
to  solve  them  with  the  diplomacy  and  statesmanlike  success  v.hich  distinguished  the  policies  of 
hia  illustrious  predecessor,  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
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A  Pnm>t»  These  pages  one  year  ago  opened 
^"  with  the  following  sentence: 
"The  year  1906  dawns  upon  a 
world  in  which  peace  once  more  predomi- 
nates." Happily  a  year  thus  begun  has 
ended  with  no  serious  breach  of  international 
relations.  President  Roosevelt,  who  had  in 
1905  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan  to  an  end,  has  re- 
cently been  awarded,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Norwegian  authorities,  the  prize  of  $40,000, 
arising  from  the  Nobel  fund,  which  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  person  who  has  in  the  pre- 
vious year  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  Mr.  Roosevelt  announced 
last  month  that  he  would  give  the  sum  of 
money  thus  granted  to  him  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  fund  to  be  held  by  trustees  at  Washington 
and  used  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  tqdustrial  peace.  One  of  the  President's 
greatest  achievements  was  the  en4ing  of  the 
anthracite  coal  strike  in  1902,  and  he  pro- 
poses to  use  the  Nobel  prize  for  the  promo- 
tion of  industrial  harmony  in  a  general  way 
and  the  conciliation  of  particular  difficulties 
in  moments  of  emergency.  This  is  a  work 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  carried  on 
with  a  high  degree  of  success  by  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  of  which  Mr.  Oscar 
Straus,  who  has  now  gone  into  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
I^abor,  is  one  of  the  ruling  spirits.  Doubt- 
less some  plan  can  be  devised  under  which 
the  Civic  Federation  and  the  trustees  of  the 
President's  fund  can  work  in  harmony  with 
one  another  for  so  desirable  an  end. 


^ntptrliM     During  the  year  1906  there  has, 
and         upon  the  whole,  been  maintained 
'       in  this  country  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  practical  harmony  between  those  two 
great  productive   factors,  labor  and  capital,    award 
We  have  secured  from  an  able  student  of 


that  subject  a  review  of  the  labor  situation 
for  the  past  year,  and  Mr.  Yarros's  article 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Review,  under  the  title:  "A 
Year's  Activity  of  Labor  Unionism."  A 
marked  feature  in  the  labor  history  of  the 
season  has  been  the  advance  in  the  wages  paid 
to  railway  employees.  On  the  one  hand  the 
business  of  transportation  has  been  so  pros- 
perous that  railway  earnings  have  much  in- 
creased. On  the  other  hand  there  has  been 
a  general  advance  in  the  cost  of  living;  and 
if  this  were  not  recognized  in  wage  scales 
there  would  have  to  be  some  decline  in  those 
decent  standards  of  life  that  American  worb- 
ingmen  have  established  for  themselves,  and 
the  maintenance  of  which  is  a  principal  rea- 
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son  for  the  organization  of  labor.  Increases 
similar  to  those  granted  in  railway  em- 
ployment are  to  be  noted  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  lines  of  industry  and  commerce. 
One  of  the  President's  recommendations  last 
month  was  for  an  increase  in  the  payment 
of  employees  of  the  Government,  In  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  the  growth  of  prosperity  is 
bound  to  show  Itself  in  the  advance  of  wages 
and  the  increase  in  the  payment  of  those 
whose  services  are 
rendered  for  salaries 
at  fixed  sums. 

j^k.r,      1;  |s  very 

Artitat  desirable 
'""'^''*'*'  that  this 
movement  for  better 
pay  should  every- 
where be  extended  to 
teachers.  Never  have 
the  schools  of  this 
country  had  so  im- 
portant a  part  to  play 

at  the  present  time, 
and  nothing  else  is  so 
important  about  the 
schools  as  the  qualifi- 
cation and  character 
of  the  teachers. 
Monthly  o  r  yearly 
rates  of  payment  of 
teachers  that  seemed 
smple  15  or  20  years 
ago  are  quite  insuffi- 
cient now.  This  is 
true  with  respect^  to 
the  public  schools, 
and  it  also  applies 
to  higher  institutions, 
where  the  salaries  of  professors  ought  to 
be  made  sufficient  to  attract  and  hold  a 
superior  class  of  men.  The  problem  is  a 
very  serious  one,  and  it  deserves  careful 
consideration  throughout  the  country.  If 
there  is  one  reason  stronger  than  another 
why  the  taxing  power  should  lay  a  firmer 
hand  upon  the  growing  wealth  of  great  cor- 
porations and  upon  the  income  of  vast  pri- 
vate fortunes,  it  Is  because  the  state  must 
adequately  perform  its  responsible  task  of 
education.  If  there  Is  to  be  compulsory  at- 
tendance of  schools,  there  must  be  schools 
worth  the  attending,  and  ample  provision  for 
all  the  children.  If  there  is  to  be  extension 
of  child  labor  laws  and  better  enforced  cx- 
dusioa  of  dlildrcn  from  factories,  mines,  and 


gainful  employme:its,  there  must  be 
developed  such  a  system  of  education  as  to 
add  immensely  to  the  efficiency  of  the  child 

when,  at  a  later  age,  he  joins  the  army  of  the 
breadwinners.  Let  us  repeat,  then,,  that  the 
central  fact  In  the  school  system  is  the  teach- 
er, and  that  we  cannot  expect  to  have  the 
right  sort  of  teachers  In  the  long  run  without 
paying  them  enough  to  justify  them  in  re- 
garding their  profession  as  a  permanent  call- 
ing rather  than  a 
temporary  makeshift. 

e*fw™»     The  child- 
fa  labor 

a    or  St.      ^  Q  y  g  , 

men  t, — that  is  to 
say,  the  organized  ef- 
fort to  abolish  the 
labor  of  children  un- 
der conditions  regard- 
ed as  harmful, — has 
for  some  years  past 
been  making  very 
steady  advancement. 
Laws  regulating  sub- 
jects of  this  kind  have 
to  be  preceded  by  an 
agitation  which  crc- 
a  t  e  s  strong  public 
conviction.  In  many 
of  the  States,  Massa- 
chusetts being  a  type 
and  a  leader,  the  evil 
of  employing  children 
in  manufacturing  and 
commerce  has  been 
recognized,  and  good 
employers  have  been 
protected  from  the 
harmful  competition 
of  bad  employers  by  laws  which  keep 
small  children  out  of  the  mills  and  protect 
older  children  from  the  demoralization  of 
night  work.  But  reforms  of  this  kind  at  best 
proceed  slowly,  and  even  where  laws  can  be 
passed  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  their  enforce- 
ment. A  generation  or  two  ago,  men  and 
women  worked  very  long  hours,  and  chil- 
dren had  to  work,  too,  in  order  to  produce 
enough  to  support  the  workingman's  family. 
The  growth  of  capital  and  the  employment 
of  machinery  have  added  so  much  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  labor  that  long  hours  for  adults 
are  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  industr':.l 
employment  of  children  under  1+  can  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.  To  what  extent  this 
evil  prevails  is  a  matter  of  sharp  dispute. 
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ji^        Declaring,  however,  that  it  is  a  

BtwrUgt  real  and  a  great  evil,  the  Presi- 
''  dent  in  his  message  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  session  of  Congress  recom- 
mended an  exhaustive  investigation  of  it  in 
all  its  phases.  In  November  Senator  Bever- 
idge  announced  that  he  would  introduce  a 
bill  in  Congress  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  regulating  the  employment  of  children 
through  an  application  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce power.  The  suggestion  was  rather 
Startling  in  its  novelty,  and  at  first  many  nf 
the  leading  members  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  were  inclined  to  oppose 
the  Beveridge  bill  as  laclting  feasibility. 
They  soon  came  around,  however,  to  a  unan- 
imous adoption  of  the  measure,  and  thus, 
however  Congress  may  decide,  the  subject 
has  been  by  the  President's  message  and  the 
Beveridge  bill  lifted  into  the  highest  sort  of 
national  prominence.  The  Beveridge  bill 
docs  not  directly  prohibit  the  employment  of 
children  in  mines  and  factories.  What  it 
does  is  to  direct  railroads  and  other  public 
carriers  that  the  products  of  factories  and 
mines  employing  children  under  14  must  not 
be  accepted  for  shipment  into  other  States. 
The  shipper  will  be  required  to  give  an  affi- 
davit to  the  railroad  that  children  are  not 
employed.  The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  deal  ^haustively  with  the  subject  of  child  labor, 
but  it  may  be  expected  to  reach  coal  mines, 
cotton  mills,  glass  factories,  and  various 
other  large  industries  whose  output  is  a  mat- 
ter of  general  rather  than  of  local  commerce. 

r*»  aiaits  '^^^  passage  of  such  a  national 
«"'  measure  would  not  relieve  the 
""''  '  States  of  an  imperative  duty  as 
respects  the  employment  of  children  in  many 
pursuits  and  callings  which  have.no  relation 
to  interstate  commerce.  But  if  the  nation 
standardizes  the  14-year  limit  and  at  one 
stroke  taltes  the  children  out  of  the  great 
mills  and  factories,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  the  States  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  adopt  the  standard  and  apply  it  for  local 
purposes  than  if  the  general  Government  had 
not  exercised  its  own  power.  The  subject 
is  likely  to  be  discussed  both  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  from  the  theoretical  standpoint  of 
States'  rights  versus  the  extension  of  national 
functions.  In  a  general  way  the  education 
and  protection  of  child  life  must  continue  to 
belong  to  the  States.  There  is  no  danger 
that  they  will  not  have  left  to  them  a  suffi- 
cient authority  to  do  far  more  than  they  are 
at  present  wise  enough  to  attempt  tov  *fc«. 
(Ctalrniao-  o(  the  Natlopal  CblM  Libor  Committee.)    welfare  of  the  lUm^  t<SVW».V»«.. 
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jf^^        A  great  deal  was  said  last  month  tioning  of  authority,  the  nation  would  have 

Centralizing   in  speeches  and  also  in  newspa-  a  better  right  to  reproach  the  States  for  un- 

'*''^'  pers  about  the  rapid  trend  to-  due  negligence  in  governmental  work  than 
ward  centralization  and  toward  the  assump-  the  States  would  have  to  reproach  the  na- 
tion by  the  general  Government  of  activities  tional  Government  for  undue  activity.  Since 
that  might  better  have  been  left  to  the  States,  nobody  is  affected  in  all  this  but  we,  the  peo- 
A  considerable  part  of  this  discussion  was  pie,  who  are  at  the  same  time  citizens  of  the 
provoked  by  a  speech  made  by  Secretary  Root  States  and  of  the  nation,  we  are  not  likely 
at  a  banquet  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  in  to  injure  ourselves  by  any  serious  shifting  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Root  made  a  brilliant  pres-  the  "  federative  balance."  Undoubtedly  the 
entation  of  the  vigorous  work  of  the  general  railroads  of  the  country  have  become  a  great 
Government,  and  pointed  out  the  tendency  national  concern,  and  it  is  highly  proper  that 
of  the  times  is  a  masterly  way.  It  did  not  their  national  regulation  should  be  made  ef- 
foUow,  however,  that  he  was  attacking  the  ficient  by  such  changes  in  the  law  as  are 
sovereignty  of  the  States  or  arguing  for  a  found  needful  from  time  to  time.  Moreover, 
diminution  of  energy  on  their  part  in  the  there  is  a  steady  grpwth  of  opinion  in  favor 
treatment  of  pressing  matters  of  public  con-  of  subjecting  the  large  industrial  corporations 
cem.  Mr.  Root  would  unquestionably  like  that  do  an  interstate  business  to  a  measure 
to  see  the  States  doing  their  whole  duty,  and  and  degree  of  federal  control  that  the  public 
would  prefer  that  less  work  should  be  welfare  seems  to  require  and  that  the  State 
thrown  upon  the  general  Government,  even  governments  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
where  falling  clearly  within  the  reasonable  hope  to  exercise, 
interpretation  of  the  federal  Government's 

constitutional  authority.  Thus  Mr.  Root  ^^  This  matter  is  presented  with 
would  not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  fact  that  Qarfiiitt'a  great  clearness  by  Mr.  James  R. 
if  the  State  of  Illinois  had  risen  to  its  full  ^•p«'^-  Garfield  in  his  latest  report  as 
opportunity  and  duty  in  the  matter  of  regu-  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  He 
lating  the  stockyards  and  packing-houses  of  points  out  the  remarkable  results  that  have 
Chicago,  we  should  not  have  been  confronted  already  followed  the  mere  exercise  of  the 
with  the  need  of  passing  the  recent  Meat  Government's  right  to  make  investigations. 
Inspection  law,  which  adds  much  to  the  For  example,  the  recent  investigation  of  the 
work  of  the  general  Government.  And  Sen-  oil  industry  showed  that  the  railroads  very 
ator  Beveridge  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  generally  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
admit^  that  if  all  the  States  had  been  as  were  making  illegal  discriminations  in  favor 
progressive  as  a  few  of  them  in  the  matter  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  A  gneatTium- 
of  regulating  child  labor,  there  would  be  lit-  ber  of  indictments  on  thousands  of  different 
tie  if  any  advantage  in  bringing  the  subject  counts  have  already  been  secured  as  a  result 
before  the  national  Congress  at  the  present  of  this  investigation.  But  without  waiting 
time.  Similar  things  might  be  said  about  the  for  the  courts  to  act,  the  railroads  have  very 
Pure  Food  bill  and  various  other  matters  of  generally  stopped  the  discriminations,  as  a 
general  public  concern  with  which  the  Gov-  result  of  publicity;  so  that  the  independent 
ernment  at  Washington  has  of  late  been  producers  and  shippers  of  oil  suddenly  find 
occupying  itself.  themselves  free  from  all  sorts  of  disadvan- 
tages against  which  they  had  for  years  been 
Th9  Balance  ^^^^^  '^^.ve  been  no  recentcurtail-  painfully  contending.  As  a  further  result 
will  Not  ments  of  the  power  and  author-  of  this  study  of  the  oil  industry  and  of  other 
ity  of  the  State  governments  that  investigations  made  by  his  bureau,  Mr.  Gar- 
can  be  said  in  any  State  whatsoever  to  make  field  is  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
it  more  difficult  for  the  legislature  or  the  time  has  come  for  a  direct  control  of  great  in- 
executive  officers  to  act  for  the  welfare  of  dustrial  corporations  through  some  form  of 
the  people  of  their  commonwealth.  How-  federal  license,  to  be  issued  as  a  condition  of 
ever  the  national  Government  may  magnify  their  engaging  in  interstate  commerce.  In 
its  delegated  powers,  the  sovereign  States  short,  since  the  federal  Government  under- 
havc  such  vast  reserves  of  authority  that  they  takes  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce, 
are  not  conscious  of  any  limitations  upon  it  may  as  well  provide  itself  with  the  meth- 
their  efforts  to  do  well.  If  there  were  any  ods  whereby  it  can  best  achieve  results.  Mr. 
real  rivalry  or  conflict,  as  there  is  not,  be-  Metcalf  in  setting  forth  the  work  of  his 
tween  the  nation  and  the  States  in  the  parti-  department  argues  in  like  manner.' 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  Corn- 
enlarged  powers 
'""*"'  conferred  upon  it  in  the  recent 
soK;alled  rate  bill,  is  preparinE  to  gi^e  the 
country  a  new  exhibition  of  effectiveness  and 
thoroughness  in  getting  at  railway  abuses. 
One  of  its  undertakings  is  an  inquiry  into 
that  combination  of  Pacific  lines  known  n> 
the  Harriman  system.  This  will  take  tlie 
form  of  a  legal  anil  practical  investigation 
of  the  purchase  of  the  Southern  Pacific  sys- ' 
tern,  and  it  is  supposed  that  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  apply  to  the  lines  uniVr  Mr. 
Harriman 's  control  the  principles  that  were 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  disso- 


lution of  the  Northern  Securities  Company. 
The  special  counsel  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  this  inquiry  are  Messrs. 
Frank  B.  Kellogg  and  C.  A.  Severance,  well- 
known  lawyers  of  St.  Paul,  .Minn.,  who  arc 
also  concerned  in  other  (jovernment  cases, 
notably  the  prosecution  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  The  report  of  Mr.  Moody  as 
Anomcy-General  contains  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  proceedings  under  the 
Shcrmsn  Anti-Trust  act  and  under  the  In- 


terstate Comn:cri-e  laws.  Many  actions  arc 
now  pending,  and  their  conduct  will  come 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bonaparte,  who 
was  transferred  from  the  Navy  department 
to  become  Attorney -General  on  Monday, 
December  17,  Mr.  Moody  having  on  that 
date  been  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Bench. 
Mr.  Mctcalf  at  the  same  time  became  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  f^ar  S.  Straus 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

A  Fetion  ^'''-  Straus,  as  a  youtig  lawyer 
of  Lam  many  years  ago,  in  partnership 
'  '""""'''  ■  with  Mr.  Simon  Sterne,  was  en- 
gaged in  an  investigation  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  the  results  of  which  have  fur- 
nished more  recent  inquirers  with  a  great 
deal  of  their  information  as  regards  the 
origin  and  history  of  this  most  gigantic  and 
powerful  of  all  our  industrial  monopolies, 
Mr.  Straus  now  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Administration  at  a  time  when  a  bureau  of 
his  department  Is  engaged  in  similar  investi- 
gations and  when  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  attempting  to  dissolve  the  Statidard  Oil 
Company  in  the  present  form  of  its  organiza- 
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ing  to  secure  a  thorough  revision  of  the  land 
laws  to  guard  against  further  abuses.  It  is 
plain  to  see  now  thft  all  mineral  and  coal 
deposits  ought  from  the  very  beginning  to 
have  been  reserved  by  the  Government  when 
the  surface  of  the  public  domain  was  granted 
for  agricultural  purposes.  With  U  little  fore- 
thought the  iron  ore  lands  leased  several 
weeks  ago  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
JO  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  on 
account  of  which  $150,000,000  of  certifi- 
cates are  issued,  would  have  belonged  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  these  lands  were  part  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  as  were  the  still  richer  deposits 
of  ore  now  belonging  to  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  It  was 
not  wholly  that  our  public  men  were  short- 
sighted some  20  or  30  years  ago,  but  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  private  interests.  We  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  therefore,  to  men  like  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  who  have  done  so  much  in  these 
last  years  to  turn  the  tide  and  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
people  against  the  land  thieves,  the  timber 
thieves,  and  the  spoilers  of  many  sorts,  Mr. 
Hitchcock's  latest  report  is  a  document  of 
great  interest  to  the  citizen  who  cares  to 
know  what  is  really  going  on  in  the  making 
of  this  great  country  of  ours.  It  tells  of  the 
prosecution  of  hundreds  of  despoilers  of  the 
public  domain,  this  being  on  the  side  of  strict 
and  efficient  administration.  But  on  the 
other  side  is  the  story  of  the  creation  of  forest 
reserves,  until  now  the  Government  has  106 
of  these,  with  a  total  area  of  107,000,000 
acres.  Of  this  atrgregate,  21,300.000  acres 
represent  last  year's  increase,  22  different  re- 
servations having  been  created. 

j-^g  About  $6,000,000  was  received 
Ke^amatioH  during  the  last  fiscal  year  by  the 
*™  **'  department  in  the  disposal  of 
public  lands  through  the  Land  Office,  and 
such  receipts  under  existing  law  go  to  the 
wort  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  which  was 
established  in  1902  and  which  is  now  work- 
ing with  much  energy  upon  Western  irriga- 
tion projects.  Up  to  the  last  fiscal  >Tar  I2 
such  projects  had  been  entered  upon,  while 
Mr.  Hitchcock  is  able  to  report  that  there 
are  now  23  under  actual  construction.  Our 
readers  will  remember  the  general  principle 
of  this  great  irrigation  plan.  It  can  be  stated 
in  a  single  sentence.  Under  direction  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  headed  by  Dr.  Wolcott, 
government  experts  and  en^necrs  select  ad- 


HON.    JAMES    R.    GARFIELD. 

(Commtasloncr  ot  CorporatioiiB,  Departnipnt  of  Com- 

mfi<x  and  I.abor.) 

tion.  Mr.  Garfield  will  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  until  March 
4,  when  he  becomes  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  carry  on  Mr.  Hitchcock's  great  work 
against  land  frauds  and  other  abuses.  With 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show- 
ing a  new  spirit  of  energy,  the  Interior  De- 
partment relentless  against  evil-doers,  the 
new  Department  of  Commerce  able  and  will- 
ing to  make  use  of  Its  powerful  weapon  of 
publicity,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
aroused  to  fresh  efforts  by  the  prestige  of  its 
recent  successes,  we  are  quite  sure  to  see 
within  the  coming  two  years  an  activity  in 
the  enforcement  of  federal  laws  such  as  we 
have  hardly  ever  witnessed  before.  In  for- 
mer periods  of  immense  business  prosperity 
and  tendency  to  speculation  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  Government  departments 
free  from  corrupt  relationship  with  private 
enterprise.  But  we  have  come  into  a  period 
of  honest  as  well  as  eificlent  administration. 

aaiiiHa  at    ^"  earnest  effort  is  being  made 
'^'0       to    conserve  '  the    economic     re- 
sources of  the  nation.    Thus  the 
coal  deposits  that   retnain   upon   the  public 
domain  have  recently  been  reserved  for  the 
public  benefit,  and  the  President  is  endeavor- 
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vantagcous  locations  for  irrigation  projects 
on  the  public  domain  in  the  arid  portions  of 
our  Western  States  and  Territories.  The 
receipts  of  the  general  Land  Office  constitute 
a  fund  with  which  to  do  the  necessaiy  engi- 
neering work.  The  irrigated  lands  will  have 
so  much  value  that  they  will  be  sold  in  small 
tracts  to  actual  settlers  at  a  price  which  in 
the  aggregate  M'ill  fully  repay  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  initial  investment.  The  mone}' 
thus  paid  back  is  used  for  some  new  under- 
taking, and  thus  the  Reclamation  Service  op- 
erates with- a  so-called  revolving  fund,  which 
in  the  course  of  20  or  30  years  will  have  ac- 
complished extraordinary  results.  An  inci- 
dent that  occurred  last  month  illustrates  the 
importance  and  value  of  thts  Reclamation 
Service  in  a  novel  and  unexpected  situation. 

^^  In  the  extreme  southeastern  cor- 
Saitm  ner  of  California  there  has  in  rc- 
*"■  cent  years  been  a  remarkable  ag- 
ricultural development  upon  what  was  once 
barren  desert  land  through  the  irrigation 
projects  of  private  companies.  In  this  imme- 
diate vicinity  the  Colorado  River  crosses  the 
international  boundary  line  into  Mexico.  As 
the  result  of  some  unfortunate  irrigation 
project  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  line  a  year 
or  tivo  ago,  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
were  diverted  from  their  channel  and  flowed 
into  the  depressed  lands  to  the  northward, 
forming  vihat  is  known  as  the  Salton  Sea, 
This  inundation  obliged  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  to  change  its  main  line  for  a  long 
distance.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
proceeded  at  great  expense  to  construct  a 
dam  designed  to  turn  the  river  back  to  its 
proper  course,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  this  work 
was  pronounced  completed  and  successful. 
Since  then,  however,  the  river  has  forced  its 
way  around  the  dam  and  is  again  flowing  in 
great  volume  into  the  Salton  Sea.  It  has 
been  now  decided  at  Washington  that  this 
emergency  creates  a  situation  that  can  appro- 
priately be  dealt  with  by  the  Reclamation 
Service.  The  Government,  through  the  ex- 
istance  of  that  service,  has  the  money,  the 
men,  and  the  machinery  for  immediate  action. 


upon  the  plan  of  teaching  the  Indians  to 
work,  and  is  inducing  many  hundreds  of 
them  to  go  off  the  reservations,  take  employ- 
ment like  white  men,  and  make  their  way  as 
breadwinners.  Contrary  to  the  general  no- 
tion, the  Indians  prove  to  be  diligent  work- 
ers, and  in  the  scarcity  of  Western  labor  their 
sen'ices  are  much  desired.  Where  conditions 
such  as  those  existing  in  the  Indian  Territory 
have  vested  in  particular  tribes  considerable 


I.    WALCOTT. 

poiogicHl  SuFTP;  and  bead  ol  tbe 
Inmntlon  Servlee.! 


areas  of  land,  large  sums  of  money  for  lands 
already  disposed  of,  and  valuable  mineral 
rights,  Mr.  Leupp  favors  the  creation  of  a 
joint  stock  company  to  hold  and  administer 
such  properties,  each  Indian  being  a  stock- 
holder, and  the  Government  retaining  such 
supervision  over  the  transfer  of  stock  as  to 
protect  the  holder  in  his  rights.  The  busi- 
ness of  transforming  our  Indian  wards  into 
self-respecting  American  citizens  seems  to  be 
going  forward  more  satisfactorily  at  the  pre»« 
ent  time  than  ever  before. 


It  Cor 
sho^ 


Another  of  the  great  bureaus  of  ^^ 

the    Interior    Department    deals  Cumm, 

with  the   Indians,  and  the  pres-  '^""'"' 

nissioner,  Mr.    Francis  E.  Leupp,  the  bri 

himself     to     be     not     only     a  tificd  f 


Mr.  Straus  enters  upon  the  direc- 
™»    tion  of  a  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whose    progress  during 

:f  period  of  its  existence  has  fully  jus- 
We  have  already  alluded 


man  of  theories,  but  also  one  of  practical  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
views  and  of  tremendous  force  in  carrying  under  Mr.  Garfield.  The  Bureau  of  Manu- 
them  out.    He  has  put  a  great  deal  of  stress   factures  has  directed  its  cn«^«,%NeT^\w^^ci 
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to  the  extension  of  American  products  in  for- 
eign markets.  This  bureau  has  become  the 
authority  upon  foreign  tariffs,  and  it  is  keep- 
ing American  manufacturers  of  all  classes 
in  touch  with  the  conditions  that  affect  their 
business  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Labor,  under  Dr.  Neill's  intelligent 
direction,  is  not  only  engaged  in  exhaustive 
investigations  of  a  far-reaching  scientific 
character,  but  is  also  active  and  alert  in  deal- 
ing with  many  current  topics.  Thus  it  has 
issucd.ji  bulletin  on  the  Eight-Hour  law  and 
enftfrced  labor  contracts  in  the  Panama 
Carul'Zone.  Another  deals  with  labor  con- 
ditions in  Porto  Rico.  Still  another  com- 
piles and  explains  the  laws  relating  to  the 
employment  of  children  in  the  United  States; 
and  one  of  the  very  latest  treats  of  conditions 
of  living  among  the  poor,  and  benefit  fea- 
tures of  British  trade  unions.  These  arc 
only  a  few  of  the  topics  investigated  and  re- 
ported upon  by  the  bureau  during  the  past 
year.  7"he  annual  report  for  1906  relates 
to  strikes  and  lockouts  for  the  previous  five 
years.  Already  it  is  we]l  demonstrated  that 
the  changing  of  the  Census  OfHce  from  a. 
special  organization  once  every  10  years  to  a 
permanent  bureau  is  a  great  advantage  from 
many  standpoints. 

j^  The  Census  Bureau  Is  becoming 
Pmuant  what  wc  have  so  much  needed,  a 
* """  great  national  statistical  office. 
Its  work  in  several  ways  illustrates  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  argument  that  efficient  modern 
administrative  work  at  Washington  sub- 
tracts something  from  the  dignity,  authority, 
and  official  sphere  of  the  several  States.  The 
new  work  of_  the  Census  Bureau  in  vital 
Statistics  is  a  case  in  point.  Every  State 
ought  to  keep  thorough  records  of  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  and  other  data  relating  to 
the  population,  and  these  facts,  particularly 
those  relating  to  mortality,  should  be  care- 
fully classified  upon  a  standard  system. 
Every  civilized  government  in  the  world  is 
doing  this  kind  of  work  with  constantly  in- 
creasing accuracy  and  skill.  It  would  be 
needless  to  go  into  the  reasons  why  such 
statistical. work  is  important.  The  national 
Census  Bureau  is  not  equipped  to  do  first- 
hand registration  work  in  vita!  statistics,  hut 
it  is  charged  by  Congress  with  collecting  and 
compiling  the  statistics  of  States,  municipal- 
ities, and  other  registering  areas.  Naturally 
the  census  officials  are  anxious  that  the  differ- 
ent States  and  cities  should  use  a  standard 
and  unifonn  sjptOD  in  the  Tccqrding  of  such 


facts.  It  is  admitted  that  the  year  1905 
showed  greater  progress  throughout  the 
States  in  these  statistical  undertakings  than 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  IS  fair  to  attribute  this  increase 
of  State  and  local  energy  to  the  enlarged 
work  of  the  national  Government,  which 
has  prescribed  and  sent  out  the  best  forms, 
and  which  is  bringing  laggard  communities 
up  to  the  standards  of  the  most  advanced. 

worii  In  '*  '^  *"  '"^  noted  with  regret  that 
vital  the  chief  statistickn  of  vital  sta- 
*"""""■  tistics,  Mr.  William  A.  King, 
has  died  within  the  past  year,  but  not  until 
the  completion  of  his  important  report  on 
Mortalit}'  in  the  United  States,  covering  the 
period  from  1900  to  1905.  We  hear  a  good 
deal  at  times  of  inefficient  men  in  the  Gov- 
ernment employ,  and  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  how  iargc  a  body  of  .men  of  high 
character  and  scientific  attainments  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  is  securing  for  per- 
manent posts  in  its  various  departments  and 
bureaus.  The  great  wonder  is  that  such  val- 
uable service  can  be  secuKd  for  the  small 
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compensation  it  receives.  Mr.  King  had 
worked-  tn  our  census  statistical  oiHce  for 
about  17  years,  having  had  his  training  in 
vital  statistics  under  Dr.  John  S.  Billings, 
now  head  of  the  library  system  of  New 
York.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Cressy 
L.  Wilbur,  of  Michigan,  who  had  for  13 
years  been  the  registrar  of  that  State,  and 
had  brought  its  vital  statistics  "  to  the  high- 
est rank  among  our  States,"  according  to  the 
tesdmony  of  Dr.  North,  the  Director  of  the 
Census.  There  are  hundreds  of  these  able 
men  employed  by  the  Government  whose 
nanitt^.lthe  newspapers  seldom  print,  but 
whose  work  is  gratefully  recognized  by  their 
more  conspicuous  superiors  in  office.  With- 
out these  permanent  experts  it  would  be  very 
hard  nowadays  for  the  passing  chieftains,  of 
great  departments  to  make  any  sort  of-  prog- 
ress with  their  work.  This  alhision  to  vital 
Statistics  must  not  be  taken  by  our  readers  as 
indicating  that  the  permanent  Census  Bu- 
reau has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  that  mat- 
ter, for  it  has  been  engaged  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  highly  important  inquiries.  It  has 
been  compiling  municipal  statistics,  making 
a  special  census  of  manufactures,  a  census  of 
agriculture,  and  doing  many  other  things. 
Its  survey  of  activities  of  various  sorts  car- 
ried on  within  the  States  will  prove  distinct- 
ly advantageous  to  State  administration 
everywhere,  which  is  bound  to  gain  rather 
than  to  lose  vitality  from  the  increased  intel- 
ligence and  vigor  shown  by  the  Government 
at  Washington. 

A  Httd  Bf  Apropos  of  the  value  of  perma- 
"s  ^"  "^"^  *"^  expert  officials  in  the 
work  of  the  departments  at 
Washington,  special  note  should  be  made  of 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Post- 
master-General in  his  report  last  month. 
Mr.  Cortelyou  calls  upon  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  a  permanent  Deputy  Postmaster- 
General,  "  whose  compensation  shall  be  com- 
mensurate with  his  position  and  whose  du- 
ties shall  be  in  the  nature  of  a  general  man- 
ager of  the  postal  service."  Mr,  Cortelyou 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  department  has 
now  a  personnel  of  more  than  320,000,  and 
that  the  whole  service  is  directed  by  a  Post- 
master-General and  four  assistants,  whose 
tenure  is  presumably  limited  to  that  of  a  sin- 
iJe  administration.  It  can  fairly  be  said 
that  no  other  branch  of  the  Government's 
work  is  so  badly  managed  as  the  postal  ser- 
vice, while  no  other  is  so  important  in  ordi- 
nary times  to  the  people  as  a  whole.     It  is 


certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  present  Post- 
master-General that  the  postal  service  is  not 
everything  that  it  should  be.  He  is  showing 
ability  of  the  highest  order,  his  industry  is 
untiring,  and  he  is  making  a  great  Impress 
upon  the  work  of  his  department;  but  he  has 
been  there  only  a  little  while,  and  now  after 
three  months  more  he  is  to  become  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  He  ought  to  hold  his  pres- 
ent place  for  the  next  20  years,  with  a  salary 
at  least  as  large  as  that  which  would  be  paid 
to  the  president  of  a  railroad  company  or  an 
express  company. 


£ip/ar/na  ^  postal  commission  consisting 
till  of  two  Senators, — n  a  m  e  1  y , 
" """''  Messrs.  Penrose  and  Carter, — 
and  two  Representatives,  Messrs.  Overstreet 
and  Moon,  has  been  taking  testimony  and 
trying  to  get  at  the  facts  which  would  enable 
it  to  recommend  to  Congress  some  improve- 
ments in  that  part  of  the  postal  law  which 
affects  newspapers  and  periodicals  admitted 
as  second-class  matter  at  one  cent  a  pound. 
jBut  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  statistical  and 
other  information  upon  which  to  base  a 
jsound  judgment.  It  is  comttwml'i  ^i^'wa^i^ 
that  the  iu\ioa&%  art  tt\oTrwaM^"j  cn«v*^^ 
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for  carrying  the  mails  and  that  they  ought  to  branch  of  Mr.  Cortelyou's  work  the  public 
serve  Uncle  Sam  at  the  same  prices  they  has  not  been  sufficiently  informed.  It  is  a, 
make  for  express  companies  and  other  cus-  hranch  that  does  not  bring  revenue  to  the 
tomers.  But  here  again  there  has  been  hope-  Government,  but  nevertheless  effects  a  great 
less  divergence  as  to  the  fundamental  facts,  saving  for  the  people.  We  refer  to  the  pre- 
The  postal  balance  sheet  shows  a  deficit  for  vention  of  the  use  of  the  mails  for  fraudulent 
the  last  year  of  more  than  $io,doo,ooo  on  purposes.  In  the  last  two  fiscal  years  fraud 
a  total  volume  of  business  of  $i78,ocx),ooo.  orders  to  the  number  of  630  were  issued,  and 
But  it  is  pointed  out  that  no  reckoning  is  many  of  these  put  an  end  to  schemes  having 
made  in  this  balance  sheet  of  the  oflicial  a  very  wide*  ramification.  In  the  present 
iked  business  of  ,     period    of   mining 

stock  speculation, 
for  example,  a 
large  number  o  f 
dishonest  issues  of 
gold  and  copper 
mining  stocks  have 
been  disseminated 
through  mailed  cir- 
culars, and  mil- 
lions of  dollars 
have  been  taken 
out  of  the  pockets 
of  credulous  small 
investors.  In  such 
cases  the  palpable 
frauds  have  been 
effectively  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou's inspectors. 
There  is,  of  course, 
another  and  a  very  . 
dangerous  class 
which  cannot  b  e 
dealt  with  sum- 
marily, inasmuchas 
they  employ  able 
lawyers  to  h  cl  p 
them  put  their 
schemes  before  the 
public  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may 
be  classed  as  speculative  rather  than  as  fraud- 
it  and  less  expensive,  ulent.  In  other  directions  besides  the  bogus 
investment  schemes,  the  fraud  order  work  of 
As  another  illustration  of  the  the  Post  Office  has  been  very  salutaiy, 
way    in    which    the    increase    of 

Federal  activities  may  stimulate  ^^  ^^^^  President  Roosevelt  the  other 
State  and  local  action,  it  is  to  be  observed  *J^'^"  ^^y  sent  a  highly  complimentary 
that  the  Post  Office  Department,  through  its  ""'      letter    to   the    Hon.    Leslie    M. 

free  rural  delivery  service,  has  been  co-oper-  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  acknowl- 
ating  everywhere  with  local  movements  for  edginent  of  the  work  of  that  distinguished 
the  making  of  good  roads.  The  department  official  during  his  five  years'  service,  in  avcrt- 
cannot  be  expected  to  deliver  mails  where  ing  financial  panics  and  keeping  the  currency 
Ideal  authorities  do  not  maintain  passable  in  circulation  at  times  of  emergency.  There 
highways,  and  thus  an  extension  of  national  has  long  been  a  demand  for  an  elastic  ele- 
activity  in  one  direction  is  stirring  up  State  ment  in  our  monetary  system,  but  it  is  only 
and  local  action  in  another.     Upon  one  now  that  the  fact  is  recopuzed  diat  the  Sktc- 


G. 
departments  and 
members  of  Con- 
gress, which  if 
paid  for  at  the 
usual  rates  would 
probably  amount 
t  o  $30,000,000, 
and  which,  if  prop- 
erly charged  o  r 
credited,  would 
show  that  the  de- 
partment is  all 
along  earning  a 
large  surplus.  The 
cost  of  free  rural 
delivery  now 
amounts  to  at  least 
$25,ooo/X)o  aycar. 
This  is  not  an  ex- 
penditure justified 
by  business  consid- 
erations, but  it  is  a 
great  boon  to  most 
of  the  neighbor- 
hoods that  are  thus 
served,  and  with  a 
careful  reorgani- 
zation county  by 
county,  such  as 
Mr.  Cortelyou  has 
begun  to  make,  the  rural  service  can  gradi 


ally  be  made  n 
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tary  himself  has  supplied  it.  His  last  report, 
which  is  a  model  of  clearness,  rehearses  in 
most  readable  fashion  the  ingenious  ways  by 
which  the  Secretary,  without  violation  of 
law,  has  managed  to  impound  money  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year,  in  order  to  release  it 
in  proper  volume  and  with  wise  distribution 
at  other  seasons  when  the  movement  of  the 
crops  and  the  demands  of  general  business 
made  the  supply  an  imperative  need.  Mr. 
Shaw  ably  discusses  the  different  projects  for 
giving  automatic  elasticity  to  our  money  sys- 
tem. The  thing  he  favors,  in  brief,  is  an 
arrangement  for  the  prompt  issue  of  bank 
notes  which  would  pay  a  tax  of  5  per  cent 
while  outstanding,  and  which  could  he  re- 
deemed as  promptly  as  they  were  issued 
whenever  the  diminished  demand  for  money 
rendered  it  unprofitable  for  the  banks  to  con- 
tinue paying  the  5  per  cent.  tax.  Generally 
speaking,  the  finances  of  this  country  are  in 
excellent  condition.  Revenues  are  in  excess 
of  expenditures;  the  volume  of  money  in  clr- 
culatioji  is  very  large  and  of  safe  and  sound 
character,  and  but  for  the  need  of  an  elastic 
currency  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  stu- 
pendous agricultural  and  industrial  growth 
of  the  country,  our  financial  position  would 
be  favorable  beyond  that  of  any  country  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Cortelyou's  incumbency  of  the  Treasury  po- 
sition will,  however,  doubtless  cover  a  period 
when  tariff  revision  and  other  changes  in  the 
revenue  system  of  the  Government  must 
bring  some  new  and  anxious  problems  in 
their  train. 

j^^  Secretary  Metcalf's  last  piece  of 
joponesj  work  before  his  transfer  to  the 
'  on.  Navy  Department  was  his  inves- 
tigation of  the  condition  of  the  Japanese  in 
California.  President  Roosevelt  sent  in  Mr. 
Metcalf's  report  on  December  18,  accom- 
panying it  with  a  brief  message  of  his  own 
to  Congress.  As  the  facts  have  now  come 
to  be  clearly  known,  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
language  strong  enough  to  characterize  fitly 
the  absurd  behavior  of  the  school  authorities 
of  San  Francisco.  They  have  allowed  the 
merest  trifle  to  assume  such  dimensions  that 
it  is  now  under  serious  discussion  in  every 
newspaper  of  every  civilized  country  of  the 
entire  world.  The  facts  seem  to  be  that 
about  90  Japanese  were  at  one  time  attend- 
ing Sari  Francisco  schools.  Of  these  perhaps 
half  were  young  men  above  the  age  of  16 
who  were  trying  to  learn  English  and  had 
to  be  taught  with  little  children  in  the  pri- 


mary grades.  The  other  half  were  bright, 
clean,  well-behaved  young  children  against 
whom  no  possible  complaint  Could  be  made. 
The  San  Francisco  school  board  could  easily 
have  adopted  a  simple  age  rule  fv  primary 
classes  which  would  have  admitted  the  hand- 
ful of  small  Japanese  children  and  kept  out 
the  young  li^  Nobody  would  have  d^ 
jecttfd  to  suc^Ri  arrangement,  and  the  fa^^ 
ous  international  controversy  would  have 
been  avoided.  The  result  would  have  been 
about  40  Japanese  children  scattered  through 
the  schools  of  a  great  city,  with  an  average 
of  not  more  than  one  to  each  large  school 
building. 

Mimh  ito  ^"'  '*  '*  evident  that  the  San 
^6«rt  Francisco  school  authorities  in- 
tentionally avoided  the  adoption 
of  a  common-sense  rule  regarding  the  age  of 
children  in  primary  classes,  in  order  to  seem 
to  have  a  complaint  against  the  Japanese 
and  an  excuse  for  shutting  them  out  of  the 
ordinary  schools  and  assigning  them  to  the 
so-called  Oriental  school,  so  placed  in  the 
burnt  district  that  small  children  could  not 
get  to  it.  Now  that  the  facts  arc  known, 
there  is  only  one  state  of  mind  that  the 
country  can  as  a  whole  properly  aAss^^  Wv'^ 
respect  to  the  %an  YtMvtxwxi  w&isdi.  *»•&««>? 
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ties,  and  that  is  one  of  derision.     Foolish  school  authorities  of  San  Francisco  had  be- 

and  fanatical  labor  leaders  had  worked  up  a  haved  with  ordinary  decency.    With  the  dif- 

strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of  ficulties  involved  in  its  rebuilding  and  with 

the  Japanese.    And  the  school  board  of  San  its     municipal     government     under     grave 

Francisco  was  too  cowardly  to  act  with  ordi-  charges,  San  Francisco  has  trouble  enough 

nary  common  sense,  and  was  guilty  of  con-  without  forcing  a  minor  detail  of  its  school 

duct  that  seems  scarcely  short  of  imbecility,  administration  into  false  prominence  as  a  na- 

The  solution  of  the  question  was  perfectly  tional  and  international  issue, 
simple.    As  a  matter  of  course,  the  grown-up 

Japanese  should  not  have  been  allowed  for  *>  peaee  Work'**^^^  President  has  at  least  made 
a  moment  to  enter  the  primary  grades  with  '»  clear  to  the  world  that  there  is  per- 
white  children.  Equally  as  a  matter  of  «"«'"«•  f^^,^  harmony  between  our  Gov- 
course,  the  few  scattered  Japanese  children  ernment  and  that  of  Japan.  Absurd  as  news- 
should  have  been  taken  care  of, — as  the  paper  rumors  often  are,  it  is  seldom  that  any- 
teachers  would  have  been  glad  to  manage  thing  so  absurd  is  printed  as  the  recent  ni- 
them, — without  the  interference  of  a  politi-  mors  that  there  might  be  war  bctuxen  the 
cal'  school  board  governed  by  demagogues.  Japanese  and  this  country.  Those  who  still 
The  young  men  who  wished  to  learn  Eng-  think  that  there  was  danger  in  that  direction 
lish  could  have  gone  to  the  Oriental  school  must  now  see  an  added  reason  why  Mr. 
or  could  have  been  taught  English  in  night  Roosevelt  deserves  the  Nobel  prize.  It  is 
classes.  Happily,  the  great  Japanese  nation  well  to  remember  that  his  efforts  recently 
is  now  well  aware  of  the  friendly  sentiments  stopped  the  war  in  Central  America,  and 
of  the  American  people.  ever\'body  now  admits  that  his  handling  of 

the  recent  trouble  in  Cuba  is  one  of  the  most 

^          Even  if  it  were  desirable  to  ex-  creditable  things  in  all  our  recent  history. 

Conttitutfotm!  clude  Japanese  laborers  from  this  Mr.  Taft*s  full  report  upon  the  work  he  and 

country  as  the  Chinese  are  al-  Mr.  Bacon  did  by  the  President's  direction 

ready  excluded,  the  California  exclusionists  at  Havana  was  given  to  Congress  and  the 

have  made  such  action  impossible  by  their  press  last  month.    To  have  been  able  to  save 

extreme  folly,  for  they  have  antagonized  the  the  Cubans  from  themselves  in  such  an  emer- 

whole  country.    There  is,  of  course,  an  in-  gency  is  a  further  justification  for  our  inter- 

teresting  question   for  the  courts  to  deter-  vention  in  1898.    Mr.  Roosevelt  was  fortu- 

mine,  and  it  might  be  well  for  the  Govern-  nate  in  his  agents,  but  the  policy  was  his 

ment  to  c9rry  its  case  to  the  final  test,  even  own.     It  was  at  once  firm,  sagacious,  and 

if  the  San  Francisco  school  authorities  should  conciliatory. 

«me  to  their  senses.    The  second  clause  of 

Kicle  VI  of  the  Consdtuti^jpreads  as  fol-  ^^         The   general   usefulness  of  our 

lows:  jZ^«       power  to  intervene  in  Cuba  for 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  **'  .  the  sake  of  order  and  good  gov- 

States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  ernment  is  now  demonstrated,  and  it  ought 

"unlr'We"Sor?ty'ofThe"uSL^^^^^^^  ?^' ^- ^  '"'ffi-lt  to  secure  favorable  action 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  »"  ^n^  benate  upon  some  form  ot  treaty  with 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  San  Domingo  which  would  give  us  a  more 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  or  less  similar  power  to  act  there  as  a  sort 
contrary  notwithstanding.  ^f  financial  controller  and  general  umpire. 
Under  our  treaty  with  Japan,  the  subjects  While  waiting  for  the  Senate  to  act,  our 
of  that  nation  are  granted  the  same  rights  Government  has  gone  straight  forward  with 
when  in  this  country  that  our  own  citizens  the  work  of  fiscal  administration  in  San  Da- 
enjoy.  A  law  of  California  permits  the  local  mingo,  and  important  fcsults  have  been  ac- 
school  boards  to  segregate  Mongolians  in  complished.  The  Hon.  William  H.  Taft, 
schools  apart  from  those  for  white  children.  Secretary  of  War,  has  had  an  enormous 
Admitting  that  the  Japanese  are  Mongoli-  amount  of  work  to  do,  and  he  has  done  it 
ans, — 'which,  by  the  way,  they  deny, — there  exceedingly  well.  Probably  the  thing  he 
remains  the  question  whether  this  State  law  most  desires  to  see  accomplished  this  winter 
is  null  and  void  because  of  its  being  in  con-  is  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  his  Philip- 
flict  with  a  treaty.  It  is  by  no  means  a  clear  pine  tariff  bill.  It  is  our  opinion  that  Phil- 
case  one  way  or  the  other.  Nobody  would  ippine  products  ought  to  have  favorable  ad- 
have  thought  of  raising  the  question  if  the  mission  to  this  country  without  further  delay. 
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The  Panama  Canal  is  an  enterprise  attached 
to  the  War  Department,  and  its  affairs  come 
under  Mr.  Taft's  general  supervision,  al- 
though the  President  himself  is  very  properly 
giving  a  great  deal  of  direct  attention  to  this 
colossal  undertaking. 

Mr.  Saa—vA  '^*  President's  special  message 
^o«  to  Congress,  following  his  trip 
to  Panama,  and  explaining  the 
condition  of  things  there,  was  made  public 
on  December  17,  It  was  accompanied  by 
excellent  illustrations,  and  we  have  given  a 
number  of  pages  to  an  illustrated  review  of 
it  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  magazine. 
It  is  enough,  therefore,  at  this  immediate 
point,  to  refer  our  readers  to  page  66,  and  to 
remark  that  the  President  returned  full  of  in- 
terest in  the  great  engineering  task  now  in 
progress  and  confident  that  in  a.  general  way 
we  are  working  upon  right  lines.  It  has 
been  found  a  task  of  great  difficult]'  to  ar- 


range the  terms  and  specifications  of  a  con- 
tract that  would  be  at  once  favorable  to  the 
government  and  desirable  enough  from  the 
business  standpoint  to  enlist  the  services  of 
the  great  contractors  of  this  country.  It  is 
hoped  that  within  the  coming  month  bids 
from  responsible  contractors  may  be  received 
and  aa;epted.  Meanwhile  a  great  army  of 
men  is  at  work  under  the  Panama  Commis- 
sion in  direct  charge  of  Engineer  Stevens. 

At  ta  '^^^  President  made  an  unusual 
■•Bpaeiai^^  number  of  communications  to 
'""''  ■  Congress  before  adjournment  for 
the  holidays  last  month,  and  the  new^npers 
more  or  less  seriously  criticized  him  for  his 
so-called  "  special  message  habit."  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  several  cases  he  was 
merely  transmitting  information  that  Con- 
gress had  by  resolution  requested.  There  is 
a  great  difference  bctwett\  "Ot*  cgwjc^Vxv^  ck 
valuable  mioiina.Uot\  to  Co^^^ss  «vi.  "i*.  «*■- 
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hortation  of  the  law-maki'ne  body 
thing  or  another.  In  aim 
instance  the  President  has  m 
useful  information,  and  It 
said  that  he  has  endeavored 
gress  in  the  performance  of 


the  inurderoMs  attack  c 
citizens  at  Brownsville,  Te 
It  will  he  remembered  that 
most  of  the  members  of  thre 


been  ardent  admirers  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  there 
St  every  recent  *vas  not  now  a  single  negro  in  the  United 
rely  transmitted  States  ivho  would  cast  his  vote  for  the  Pres- 
annot  justly  be  ident  if  he  were  again  to  come  up  for  election, 
o  instruct  Con-  A  great  many  colored  men  have  been  sent 
s  duty.  through  colleges  and   universities,  and   it  is 

certainly  unfortunate  if  the  race  has  not  de- 
,  One  of  the  clearest  and  most  veloped  able  leaders  by  the  thousand  who 
forcible  utterances  ever  made  by  arc  capable  of  laying  aside  race  clannishness 
"""'""  Mr.  Uoosevelt  is  his  message  of  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  For  if  they  cannot 
December  ly,  sent  in  response  to  Senate  reso-  trust  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  endeavor  to  do  his 
lutions,  explaining  and  justifying  the  dis-  duty  in  a"  matter  of  military  discipline,  where 
charge  of  negro  soldiers  in  consequence  of  can  they  pin  their  faith?  Military  employ- 
tain  troops  upon  ment  is  a  very  different  thing  from  civil  em- 
vas,  last  August,  ployment.  For  any  sort  of  mutiny  or  failure 
t  the  discharge  of  to  serve  the  Government  with  honor  andj 
e  companies  was  fidelity,  discharge  from  the  army  is  too 
in  pursuance  ot  recommendations  made  by  a  form  of  treatment  to  be  regarded  as  pun- 
the  Inspector-General  of  the  army  after  care-  ishment.  A  certain  number  of  soldie 
ful  and  repeated  investigations.  A  well-  certain  companies  played  the  part  of  assassins, 
informed  citi/.en  of  New  York,  greatly  in-  There  were  no  mitigating  circumstances.  A 
terested  in  the  education  and  welfare  of  the  vastly  larger  number  of  soldiers  engaged  in 
^colored  race,  remarked  ant  long  ago  that,  a  conspiracy  of  silence  to  protect  those  a&- 
whereas  the  colored   people  had  previously   sassins   from   punishment.     The   conditions 

were  such  that  it  be- 
c  a  m  e  impossible  to 
retain  the  members  of 
the  three  companies 
concerned  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Govern- 
ment as  soldiers.  It 
was  not  with  the 
President  a  question 
of  the  color  of  the 
troops,  but  of  their 
conduct.  Nor  was  it 
in  any  sense  a  ques- 
tion of  the  individual 
guilt  of  every  man 
discharged.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that 
there  was  a  condition 
existing  in  that  par- 
ti c  u  1  a  r  battalion 
which  could  be  dealt 
with  in  no  other  way 
except  by  discharge 
of  the  men  upon 
whom  any  suspicion 
could  rest.  The  Pres- 
ident makes  it  clear 
that  he  would  have 
dealt  in  precisely  the 
same  way  with  white 
soldiers.  Those  who 
insist  upon  treating 
this  matter  as  a  race 
question  are  certainly 
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doing  the  cause  of  the  colored  people  no 
good,  and  arc  probably  doing  it  some  serious 
harm.  An  independent  report  upon  the 
facts,  made  by  Gen.  A.  B.  Nettleton,  fully 
justifies  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  army 
inquiries.  Secretary  Taft,  himself  a  lawyer 
of  the  highest  rank  and  a  judge  of  great  ex- 
perience, reviews  the  facts  exhaustively,  and 
the  country  may  rest  assured  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  in  this  aflair  done  his  duty 
without  prejudice  and  with  ifue  regard  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  army  and  to  the 
rights  of  every  one  concerned. 

~.,„  w.tK.  The  Administration  has  identi- 
aitiztHmkanthed  Itself  in  a  most  vigorous 
8uppl«e?  jgj^j^^  with  the  measure  pend^ 
ing  in  Congress  for  promoting  the  American 
merchant  marine  by  the  grant  of  subsidies. 
The  President  has  recommended  a  step  in 
this  direction,  and  Mr.  Root  advocated  it 
with  great  effect  in  his  speech  before  the 
Trans- Mississippi  Congress  at  Kansas  City. 
Mr.  Root  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
creation  of  lines  to  promote  intercourse  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  South  American 
republics.  Mr.  Cartelyou  makes  allusion  to 
the  subject  in  connection  with  the  carrying 
of  the  mails.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
Secretar)'  of  Commerce,  American  lines  are 
desirable  for  the  promotion  of  our  foreign 
trade,  especially  in  South  America  and  the 
Orient  The  Ameritan  people  ivill  not  favor 
any  very  bold  policy  m  this  direction  Amer- 
ican capital  and  labor  are  employed  at  re- 
munerative rates  on  land,  and  wc  are  able, 
to  hire  our  ocean  freightmg  done  by  for- 
eigners at  prices  very    advantageous  to  our 


commerce.  For  reasons  of  general  public 
policy,  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  better 
supplied  with  direct  lines  to  the  chief  South 
American  ports;  and  possibly  we  might  in- 
vest something  in  persuading  capitalists  to 
go  into  that  line  of  business.  The  voice  of 
the  Administration  carries  great  weight. 
Nevertheless  those  of  us  v\ho  have  followed 
the  subjeit  for  years  are  well  aware  that  to 
enter  upon  the  policy  of  subsidizing  steam- 
ship lines  is  for  our  Government  a  very  dubi- 
ous experiment. 

A  Hatlen      J"^^  """'   ''^'^   genluS  of  OUT  peo- 

"Vbit''"'-'  '''^  '*  ^""^  '^^  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country.  We 
are  using  government  energy  and  money  to 
conserve  the  forests,  to  build  irrigation  dams, 
and  to  do  a  variety  of  other  things  that  help 
to  promote  the  amazing  prosperity  which  the 
country  is  enjoying.  It  is  easy  to  work  with 
existing  tendencies,  and  it  is  hard  to  work 
against  them.  Ten  years  from  now  it  may 
be  statesman  I  ike  to  try  to  persuade  our  young 
men  to  go  to  sea  as  sailors  and  our  capitalists 
to  invest,  like  the  Germans  of  to-day,  in 
merchant  shipping.  But  at  present  our 
j'oung  men  have  more  than  they  can  do  on 
land,  at  better  pay  than  a  seafaring  life  will 
ever  aflord  ;  and  the  land  pursuits  give  them 
opportunities  for  mental  as  well  as  material 
progress  that  are  denied  the  sailor  boy.  We 
are  simply  too  prosperous,  at  present,  to  be 
obliged  to  take  to  ocean  freighting  for  a 
livelihood.  The  disappearance  of  our  former 
merchant  marine  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  so  much  money  to  be  made  in 
railroading,  agriculture,  and  manufacturing 
here  at  home  in  the  period  following  the 
Civil  War,  that  our  capital  and  labor  with 
one  accord  refused  the  meager  harvests  of 
the  sea  for  the  rich  and  certain  returns  af- 
forded by  the  development  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  farther  West. 

waH  J"**  """^  "'^  ^'■*  making  vast 
far  tkt  outlays  for  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  build- 
ing the  Panama  Canal.  When  the  canal  is 
finished  we  shall  be  able  to  economize  in 
naval  expenditure.  By  that  time  our  foreign 
trade  will  be  growing  relatively,  and  our  in- 
terest in  shipping  affairs  will  be  increasing 
in  a  natural  way.  Then  will  have  come  the 
time  for  considering  whether  or  not  a  little 
government  help  might  not  produce  large 
results  in   the  development  of  a  merchant 
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g^^^       Governor  Magoon's  good  work 

•rf        in  Cuba  continues.     In  the  an- 

ft>rto  ff/M.    j^^g]  j.gpQj.j  ^f  (jjg  department  to 

Congress  (presented  December  17),  Secre- 
tary of  War  Taft  gives  a  detailed  docu- 
mentary review  of  the  recent  insurrection 
in  Cuba  and  the  establishment  of  the  pro-, 
visional  government  there  by  the  United 
States,  in  the  course  of  which  be  declares 
that,  under  the  steadily  progressive,  peaceful 
policy  of  Governor  Magoon,  Cuba  may  yM 
be  set  upon  her  feet  ih  a  way  to  support 
herself.  While  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States  or  absorp- 
tion by  this  country  in  some  manner  is  ap- 
parently on  the  increase,  particularly  among 
foreigners  and  American  business  men  in 
the  island,  it  is  certain  that  no  interference 
is  contemplated  or  will  be  permitted  with 
Cuban  affairs  looking  toward  extinction  of 
Cuban  independence  until  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  have  had  at  least  another  chance. 
The  elections  will  probably  be  held  in  May 
or  June  next.  Pending  these  elections  Gov- 
ernor Magoon  has  announced,  by  direction 
of  the  President,  that  the  seats  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  second  series  of  the  Cuban  Con- 
gress, elected  in  1905,  will  be  declared  va- 
cant. These  are  the  Senators  disputes  about 
whose  election  were  largely  responsible- for 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection.  As  to 
Porto  Rico,  President  Roosevelt,  who  vis- 
ited the  island  on  November  21,  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  (dated  Decem- 
ber 11)  on  Porto  Rican  needs.  In  this 
message  he  pleaded  for  full  American  citi- 
zenship for  the  people,  praised  their  loyalty* 
and  rapid  progress  in  orderly  self-govern- 
ment, and  noted  their  advance' in  education 
since  the  American  occupation  of  the  island. 
At  the  recent  elections,  held  during  early 
November,  the  Unionist  party  was  victori- 
ous in  the  seven  insular  districts,  returning 
all  the  35  representatives  to  sit  for  the  next 
two  years  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  Senor 
Tulio  Larrinaga,  the  Resident  Commissioner 
to  the  United  States,  was  re-elected. 

TiH  Brttiih  "^^  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the 
Lat^t  an*  present  Conservative  leader  of 
""***•■  the  British  House  of  Lords,  is 
credited  .with  having  suggested  to  his  brother 
peers  that  since  they  could  not  be  popular 
they  had  better  be  politic.  Lord  Lansdowne 
had  in  mind  the  way  the  peers  were  handling 
the  two  highly  significant  measures,  the  Bir- 
rell  Education  bill  and  the  Labor  Trades 
Dispute  bill,  both  of  which  the  lower  house, 


at  the  unmistakable  behest  of  the  country, 
had  passed  and  submitted  to  the  hereditary 
legislators  for  their  approval.  The  radical 
alterations  maiie  in  the  Education'  bill  by 
the  Lords  (who  passed  the  measure  on  De- 
cember 6,  by  a  vote  of  105  to  28)  have  ren- 
dered it  not  only  unacceptable  to  the  Com- 
mons, but  absolutely  impossible.  The  upper 
house,  which  is  so  strongly  Conservative  and 
the  great  majority  of  whose  members  arc 
supporters  of  the  Church  of  England,  im- 
pressed upon  the  Birreli  bill  their  general  in- 
tention of  securing  sufficient  denominational 
control  of  the  public  educational  institutions 
to  compel  denominational  teaching  during 
school  hours.  The  position  of  the  Commons 
was  shown  by  the  enormous  majority  (416 
to  107)  by  which  they  (on  December  12) 
rejected  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Lords.  The  cabinet  also  decided  to  reject 
en  bloc  the  amendments  made  by  the  upper 
house,  and  any  compromise  in  the  matter  is 
now  regarded  as  hopeless.  The  bill,  it  is 
evident,  will  be  dropped  and  a  new  bill  in- 
troduced at  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 
The  end  may  come  quicker  than  this.  The 
Premier  may  decide  to  go  before  the  colintry 
on  the  issue  and  ask  for  a  popular  mandate 
■to  pass  this  particular  measure, — a  mandate 
which  will  carry  with  it  an  implied  warning 
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to  the  upper  house  of  the  British  Parliament  a  judicious  combination  of  force  and  diplo- 
that  to  mend  is  better  than  to  end.  In  the  macy  the  government  was  enabled  to  accom- 
matter  of  the  Trade  Disputes  bill,  also,  the  plish  this  result.  There  was  considerable 
position  of  the  country  has  been  very  clear,  opposition, — indeed,  some  rioting, — ^in  differ- 
and  in  rejecting  or  mutilating  this  (as* it. is  ent  parts  of  the  Republic,  during  which  a  ' 
feared  the  peers  intend)  the  upper  house  of  number  of  persons,  including  government 
Parliament  will  add  still  more  to  thQ  popular  officials,  were  injured ;  but,  in  general,  it 
resentment  against  it.  may  be  said  that  the  listing  of  church  prop- 
erty before  the  buildings  should  be  turned 
Cabinet  Changes  are  impending^ in  the  over  to  the  state  was  accomplished  without 
Chanbes  In  CampbcU-Bannerman  cabinet,  serious  disorder.  About  20  persons  only,  in- 
ngan  ,  ^j^^  first,  of' which  is  announced  eluding  two  clergymen,  were  arrested  for 
in  the  resfgnation  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis,  parlia-  resisting  the  officers  of  the  law.  On  Decem- 
menta^  secretary  to  the  India  office.  There  ber  11  the  law  formally  went  into  effect, 
will  be  a  number  of  other  changes  of  mcA/^From  that  date  all  church  edifices  and  other 
higher  up,  the  most  interesting  to  Americans  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  state, 
being  the  formal  choice  of  a  British  Ami)assa-  and  public  worship  could  be  carried  on 
dor  at  Washington  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  through  worshippers  forming  "  associations 
Mortimer  Durand  (retiring  from  the  diplo-  cnltuelles"  or  by  at  least  two  persons  mak- 
matic  service).  In  the  middle  of  December  ing  a  declaration  before  the  civil  authorities, in 
the  court  of  St.  James  inquired  whether  the  accordance  with  the  Assemblage  law  of  1881, 
American  Government  would  regard  as  per-  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held,  in  order  that 
sona  grata  the  Hon.  James  Bryce,  Chief  the  regular  congregations  might  continue  to 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  author  of  "  The  use  the  church  buildings.  The  law  applies 
American  Commonwealth,"  "  The  Holy  to  all  meetings  and  it  is  equally  severe  on 
Roman  Empire,"  and  other  scholarly  works.  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews.  For  scv- 
The  choice,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  an  ex-  eral  days  preceding  the  day  upon  which  . 
ceedingly  pleasant  one  to  Americans,  and  it  it  became  operative,  it  had  been  believed 
also  indicates  a  realization  on  the  part  of  in  France  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  a 
the  London  Government  that  the  British  compromise  between  the  claims  of  the  re- 
diplomatic  post  in  the  United  States  has  be-  public  and  the  Vatican  had  been  reached  in 
come  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  en- .  the  form  of  the  Diocesan  Assodations  organ- 
tire  imperial  service.  Speaking  of  Ireland,  ized  by  Cardinal  Lecot,  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
it  is  interesting  to  note  {he  fact  that  the  deaiix,  and  Cardinal  Rjchard,  Archbishop  of 
Campbell-Bannerman  government  has  con-  Paris  (the  latter  the  virtual  primate  of 
sented  finally  to  drop  the  famous,— or  in-  France),  and 'approved  by  the  Pope.  This 
famous, — Irish  Crimes  act  from  the  Expiring  Diocesaii  Association,  it  had  been  announced. 
Laws  Continuance  bill.  It  is  interesting,  was  regarded  by  the  government  as  a  cult 
also,  to  read  that  Ireland  now  has  an  interna-  association  under  the  Separation  act. 
tional  trademark,  being  the  first  country  to  • 

register   such   a   designation.     The   design,  ^^^         Just  before  the  law  became  op- 

which  is  applicable  to  anything  produced  or       /**?•/''      erative,  however  (to  be  exact,  on 
manufactured  in  the  country,  is  an  antique         «<^*<»»-     December  8),  Pope  Pius  issued 

Irish  ornament,  inscribed  with  the  words:  his  formal  instructions  to  the  French  clergy,' 

"  Dlanta  e  Eirinn,'*  "  Made  in  Ireland."  in  an  encyclical  in  which  he  forbade  them 

making  declarations  under  the  law  of  188 1 

France  and    ^"  ^^  ^^^^  ^*y  ®^  '^^^  month  or  forming  "associations  cultuelles"  accord- 

tiM  Church    the  Separation  law  took  effect  in  ing  to  the  present  law  passed  in  1905.    The 

epa    •..    pj-^j^^^g^    2j^j    church    and    state  decision  of  the  Vatican  was  in  the  form  of 

were  formally  divorced  after  a  more  or  less  answers    to   specific   questions    put    by    the 

close  union  of  14. centuries.     The  process  of  French  hierarchy.     It  declared  that  parish 

making  inventories  of  all  the  property  be-  priests,  vicars,  and  other  ecclesiastics  must 

longing  to  the  churches  in  France,  whjch  remain  passive  and  not  co-operate  in  any  way 

was  begun  nearly  a  year  ago  under  Premier  in  the  act  of  sequestration,  by  which  was  un- 

Sarrien    and    temporarily    discontinued    be-  derstood  the  turning  over  of  church  property 

cause  of  the  opposition  from  devout  Catho-  to  the  civil  power.    The  only  exceptions  to 

lies,  who  considered  it  a  sacrilege,  was  com-  this  "  are  cases  in  which  the  bishop  considers 

pleted  several  weeks  before  the  fuial  day.    By  that   the   refusal   to  surrender   kss^  ^e^sS^nx. 
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jf^  This  deci- 
Effiet  la  sion  of  t  h  e 
Pope  came  as 
a  great  surprise,  not 
only  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment but  evidently 
to  the  great  majority  of 
French  priests  as  well. 
The  two  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishops at  once  reversed 
their  decisions  and  or- 
dered their  subordinates 
to  obey  the  command  of 
the  Pontiff.  On  the  day 
the  law  became  opera- 
tive and  for  several  days 
following  ( including 
Sunday,  December  i6), 
the  country  was  tense 
wjth  excitement,  and 
movements  of  great  mag- 
nitude were  expected 
from  Paris  and  Rome, 
Nothing  serious,  how- 
ever, disturbed  the  calm 
of  the  French  nation, 
except  the  arrest,  on  the 
morning  o  f  December 
Ti,  of  Mgr.  Montagni- 
ni,  the  secretary  of  Car- 
dinal Merry  del  Val,  the 
Papal  Secretary  of  State, 
who  has  had  in  charge 
the  archives  at  the  Nun- 
ciature at  Paris.  Mgr. 
Montagnini  was  arrest- 
,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  PAWS.  ed  ^-hiie  entering  France 

3  December  17.  surrendered  bis  eplBcopsl  re»ldeDce  to  the     , t._i..      u;,   - _~ 

rlMe.  In  aecordSDce  with  Ihe  De»  French  Bepwation  Isw.  fromHaly-  HlSI^perS 
The  new  MIolBiry  of  Labor,  headed  by  m!  Vlvlanl,  is  now  iDstalled  In  were  seized  and  he 
Cardtual   Rirtiard'B  i>alare.|  waS     Conducted      Outside 

French  territory,  on  the 

cause   grave  consequences."-     In   such   cases  charge  of  being  an  emissary  of   a   foreign 

"  he  is  permitted  to  do  this,  on  condition  that  Power  endeavoring  to  incite  French  citizens 

no  churchman  signs  any  document  consecrat-  to  disobedience  to  the  law.  This  arrest  leaves 

ing  spoliation,"     Churches  and  other  eccle-  the  Vatican  without  any  functionary  of  any 

siastical    property   which   are   seized    by  the  kind  whatsoever  to  look  after  its  interests  in 

state  cannot  be  rented  again  by  the  church,  Paris.     The  Madrid  government  has  made 

except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.     If  ec-  known  its  unwillingness  to  have  the  Spanish 

clesiastics  should  be  "called  to  the  colors"  ambassador    to    France    serve    in    this    way. 

they  must  appeal   to  the   Council  of  State,  Italy  is  out  of  the  question,  since  she  was 

but,  "  pending  the  Council's  decision,  should  responsible  for  the  fall  of  the  church  from 

their  failure  to  respond  to  the  call   subject  temporal    power,    and,    moreover,    the   anti- 

them  to  the  penalty  of  desertion,  they  can  papal    demonstration    in    Rome   on    Sunday, 

rqiort  for  service."     If  cultural  associations  the    i6th,   upon    the   reception  of   the   news 

arc  formed  the  parish  priest  "  must  remain  from  Paris,  would  confirm  the  Vatican   in 

in  his  church  and  continue  to  say  mass  until  not  asking  an  Italian  to  represent  her.  Aus-    ■ 

driven  out  by  violence."    It  is  to  be  hoped  tria,  being  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 

that  this  is  not  the  Pope's  last  word.  is  impossible. 
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y.^^  ^^^^^  It  was  a  historic  day  for  France,  judgment  there  had  been  growing  in  the- 
and  th€  Thc  Struggle  of  more  than  a  minds  of  the  French  people  the  general  con- 
RepuWc,  generation  had  ended  in  the  com-  viction, — whether  justified  or  not, — that  the 
plete  severing  of  the  bond  between  the  church  has  been  the  constant  foe  of  the  re- 
French  church  and  the  French  state.  The  public.  This  conviction  they  have  expressed 
story  of  disestablishment  in  France  since  the  in  the  steadily  growing  majorities  in  the 
agreement  known  as  the  Concordat,  in  1801,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  repeatedly  ratified  at 
is  a  dramatic  and  significant  one.  The  main  the  polls,  which  must  be  taken  as  embodying 
provisions  of  this  famous  treaty  between  the  their  will.  The  famous  Associations  law  of 
French  republic  and  the  Roman  See  were:  1901,  carried  through  by  the  Combes  minis- 
(I)  That  the  bishops  would  be  appointed,  not  ^7'  i^^^^r^^  that  its  object  was  to  give  all 
by  the  Pope,  but  by  the  head  of  the  French  Gov-  rrenchmen  the  right  to  form  associations  ; 
rrnment,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  but,  it  provided  further,  all  existing  associa- 
Pope.  ...  .  tions  of  any  kind  whatsoever  hitherto  exist- 
tu^i^i  ir l^sClcf%o"u.r  rS  S't  '"«  without  a  permit  must  procure  such  a 
through  the  concurrence  of  the  two  powers.  permit  or  disband.     No  member  of  an  un- 

(3)  That  the  bishops  would  have  to  reside  in  authorized  congregation  could  be  permitted 
their  dioceses,  and  would  have  no  right  to  visit  to   teach    in   any  school,   public   or   private. 

Ro™^  ^il^f"^  ^«^^«  ^i,t»^^  ^^^^^^.^  ^"""^^^"^^"u;  Such  was  the  radical  make-up  of  the  Combes 

(4)  That  no  assembly  of  bishops   might  be  .   .           ,                 ...              1.   . 

held  without  government  consent.  ministry  that  practically  no  religious  congre- 

(5)  That  the  expenses,  of  bishops  and  priests  gation  could  receive  the  needed  permission, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  church  edifices  and  the  result  was  that  all  congregations  wer€ 
would  be  made  a  charge  upon  the  public  ex-  dissolved  or  expelled  from  France,  placing 
chequer  of  France.  ,    ^         ^\^       i^       \,   ^v.                       li           / 

before  the  church  the  grave  problem  of  cs- 

Thc  papal  negotiators  had  endeavored,  but  tablishing  church  schools  with  lay  teachers, 
in. vain,  to  have  the  Catholic  religion  de- 
clared the  religion  of  the  state.  Napoleon  inception  of  ^^  ^^^^  ^*"^^»  while  the  relation 
was  only  willing  to  make  the  admission  that  the  Present  between  church  and  state  was  so 
Catholicism  was  "  the  religion  of  a  large  ""'*  strained,  President  Loubet  went 
majority  of  Frenchmen,"  nothing  more,  to  Rome  and  called  upon  the  King  of  Italy,  It 
The  Concordat  worked  smoothly,  in  the  was  against  this  visit  of  the  head  of  the  Cath- 
main,  until  the  year  1848,  when  the  first  olic  nation  of  France  to  the  King,  whom  the 
republic  was  established.  At  the  same  time  Pope  considers  the  usurper  of  his  temporal 
thc  temporal  power  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  sovereignty,  that  the  papal  Secretary  of  State, 
overthrown  at  Rome  and  the  policy  of  the  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  issued  his  now 
Vatican  became  essentially,  if  not  openly,  famous  protest.  The  French  Government  at 
anti-republican.  It  was  at  this  time,  also,  once  took  up  the  challenge,  maintaining  that 
that  a  new  division  of  parties  appeared  in  this  protest  was  a  violation  of  that  provision 
Europe, — Clericals  and  Anti-Clericals.  By  of  the  Concordat  by  which  the  Pope  bound 
the  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  ^^lapoleon  (1851).  himself  not  to  interfere  in  the  political  affairs 
the  church  was  put  in  a  more  favorable  posi-  of  France,  declared  the  Concordat  therefore 
tion,  and  secured  many  privileges  throughout  at  an  end,  and  supported  in  the  two  houses 
France,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  educa-  oi  Parliament  a  bill  (introduced  by  the  So- 
tion.  Equal  privileges  were  at  the  same  time  cialist  Deputy,  M.  Briand,  now  Minister  of 
extended  to  Protestants  and  Jews.  Since,  Education  and  Public  Worship)  establishing 
however,  Catholics  have  always  numbered  at  the  separation  between  church  and  state, 
least  95  per  cent.,  the  Catholic  faith  suffers  This  is  the  bill  which,  somewhat  modified  in 
most  severely  in   the  disestablishment.  the  course  of  long  debates,  has  just  become 

a  law.     Under  it  the  various  churches  are 

Bmiahment    During  the  last  quarter  of  the  called  upon  to  form  lay  boards  of  trustees 

of  the      nineteenth    century    the    church  {^^  associations  cultuelles^*)^  to  ht  tht  cwsxo- 

ongregat  one,  ^^^^^   wonderful    progress,    and  dians  of  the  church  buildings,  which,  it  should 

displayed  wonderful  energy  in  its  educational  be   remembered,  largely  belong  not  to  the 

enterprises.    Then,  in  June,  1899,  the  Wal-  churches  but  to  the  communes,  the  depart- 

deck-Rousseau  ministry  came  into  power,  the  ments  or  the  state.     Wherever  such  boards 

first  one  to  pursue  a  frank  Anti-Clerical  pol-  are  formed  everything  is  to  go  on  just  as 

icy.     Ever  since  the  Clerical  forces  fought  before,  the  church  occupying  and  controlling 

their  battles  against  a  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  the  buildings  and  the  priests  receiving  tKe.vt 
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•  stipends  from  the  public  treasury  for  nine  The  position  of  the  Catholics  outside  of 
years  to  come.  But  wherever  boards  of  France  is  stated  in  the  words  of  our  own 
trustees  are  not  formed  the  state  declines  to  American  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who,  in  a  re- 
let public  property  remain  in  irresponsible  or  cent  interview,  said : 

alien  hands,  and  therefore  itself  takes  pos-  ..          ,,     .        .      .               r^   ,    t-     * 

o-«,«;««    ^f    4.k«    ^k     ^u    k   -u'^^        k'^k    •*.  Above  all,  please  let  Amencan  Catholics  know 

session   of    the    church    buildings,    which    it  from  me  that  what  the  French  Government  is 

.   promises  to  keep  open  and  in  repair  for  wor-  trying  to  do  is  to  bring  about  disunion  between 

ship,  and  not  to  divert  to  other  uses.  Catholic  believers  and  their  priests,  and  between 

priests   and   their  bishops.     But   they   are    not 

rj^,        u'      •         X    L     ir    •  succeeding,   and   will   not  succeed.    The   union 

Position  of    ^"^  objection  of  the  Vatican  to  between  these  elements   is  complete.     Persecu- 

the         the   Separation   law   is  based   on  tion  has  had  no  other  efTect  than  to  bring  us  all 

Vatican.      ^^^^   grounds:     (i)    The   Pope  closer  together. 

was  not  consulted,  as  he  considers  he  should 

have  been,  since  the  Concordat  was  a  con-  rf,g  govern-  ^^^   contention    of   the   French 

tract  between  two  parties,  of  which  he  was  '"^"fiiea"^  Government  is  that  the  Scpara- 

one;  (2)  the  law  makes  no  special  mention  *      *"''      tion    law    was    introduced,    not 

of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  rights  of  against  religion  nor  against  priesthood,  but 

bishops   in    its   government,   merely   stating  "  against  the  undue  interference  of  the  Vat- 

that    all    associations    for    public    worship,  ican   in   affairs  of  state,   and   its  audacious 

"associations  cultuelles,"   must   conform   to  efforts    to    obtain   control    of   the   different 

the  rules  of  the  cult  for  which   they  were  branches  of  the  state  administration,  as  was 

created;  and   (3)   the  action  of  the  French  revealed,  for  example,   during  the  Dreyfus 

Government     in     sequestering    the     church  agitation."      Minister    Briand's    concession, 

property  is  confiscation,  since  the  status  of  offered  just  before  the  day  on  which  the  law 

the    church    before    the    Revolution    is    not  was 'to  go  into  effect,  that  a  declaration  of 

restored  but  property  is  taken  away  with-  two  persons  (who  might  be  laymen),  under 

out  remuneration.    The  Pope,  it  is  reported,  the  law  of  1881,  would  be  accepted  as  ful- 

has  declared :    "  I  am  like  the  father  of  a  filling  the  requirements  of  the  present  law, 

family.     I  cannot  permit  outsiders  to  enter  indicates  the  government's  desire  to  be  as  rea- 

my  house  and  regulate  the  interests  of  my  sonable  and  conciliatory  as  possible  in   the 

children  without  consulting  me."    Papal  op-  matter.      The   state,   declared    M.   Briand, 

position,  the  Pope  is  reported  as  asserting,  is  should  always  remain  neutral  in  the  face  of 

not  against  the  declaration  required  for  re-  all    religious   confessions,    but,   nevertheless, 

ligious   meetings,   but   agajnst   the  spirit   of  the  state  is  always  "  bound  to  be  anti-clerical 

Minister  Briand's  circular  (issued  December  in  its  own  interest"  and  to  ''oppose  any  po- 

3),  which  is  characterized  as  "  not  common  litical    intervention    by    the   church."     The 

law,  but  a  tissue  of  arbitrary,  illegal  disposi-  Pope,  while  proclaiming  that  he  regards  the 

tions,  of  which  consent  to  one  means  consent  Concordat  as  still  in  force,  has  "  already  ap- 

to  all."     According  to  the  Osseri'atore  Ro-  pointed  bishops  without  the  consent  of  the 

mano  (the  Clerical  organ  of  Rome),  the  po-  government,  which  he  could  not  have  done 

sition  of  the  Vatican  in  this  matter  may  be  had  the  Concordat  still  obtained."    The  law 

summed  up  as  follows:  of   1905  is  already  in  force,  continued  the 

-^    _          ,         '              ,         ,              ,  ,  Minister.     The  Protestants  and  Jews  have 

jFrSrG;tV!;;;:erw^hlclfis\'^^^^^^^  submiM;    the    Catholic    Church    will    1^ 

tablish  a  new  legal  position  for  the  church  in  forced    to   do  so   also.      By   telling   French 

France.  France  has  not  only  not  come  to  an  agree-  Catholics    to    continue    using    the    churches 

ment  with  the  Holy  See,  but  has  repeatedly  and  after  these  have  passed  into  the  possession  ot 

ciations  shows  that  war  is  being  waged  against  ^"^^  ^^  violate  the  law.     No  self-respecting 

the  church  and  religion  as  such.  government   could    be   expected    to   tolerate 

Notwithstanding    the    bills    and    regulations  such  an  assertion  of  superior  authority  with- 

which  have  been  passed  France  now  poss^ses  j^  its  jurisdiction."     The  Pope's  new  atti- 

no  law  granting  liberty  to  a  religion  which  does  .,       •'        ^i     n  •      ix^l'«i_^/ 

not   accept  the   law   of   separation.    One  good  ^"^e,  says   M.   Briand   further,  is      that  of 

thing  in  M.  Briand's  circular  is  the  admission  of  political  chief.       The  question  is      whether 

the  impossibility  of  applying  the  law  of  1881  to  the  French  clergy  will  follow  him  that  far." 

associations  for  public  worship.            ...    .  j^   th^t   case   the   government   "will   move 

Therefore  what  is  wanted  is  a  real  law  of  hon-  „  ..1                               ,.       ^1^1        >       .    • 

est  liberty  instead  of  arbitrary  ministerial  cir-  J*^ith  an  energy  equaling  the  toleration  it  has 

cuiars.  heretofore  shown. 
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oihmma  of  Mcanwhilc  the  status  of  the 
(*(  frenct  churches  throughout  France 
n-juttaotf.  ^(jg^g  declarations  have  not  been 
iradc  is  that  of  government  buildings  in 
which  illegal  meetings  are  being  held  every 
time  a  senice  is  celebrated.  The  position  of 
the  78,000  French  priests,  hesded  by  the 
aged  Cardinal  Richard  of  Paris,  now  in  hi-i 
eighty-ninth  year,  is  pitiable.  The  venerable 
prelate  left  his  episcopal  palace  in  Paris  on 
December  17  amid  expressions  of  respect  and 
devotion,  and  almost  all  the  other  church 
dignitaries  are  reported  as  leaving  their  resi- 
dences amid  affecting  scenes  on  .the  part  of 
-  faithful  Catholics.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  words  of  the  Abbe  Moineau,  of  the 
Church  of  St,  Blaise  de  Charonne,  express 
the  feelings  of  a  large  number  of  French 
clergj'men,  The  Abbe,  having  caused  a 
declaration  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  law  by  two  members  of  his  congregation, 
was  told  that  he  had  acted  contrary  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Pope.  He  replied : 
■  Listen  to  me.  Altove  my  quality  as  a  priest 
submissive  lo  Rome,  I  am  Freiicli  and  a.  re- 
publican, and,  fielieve  me,  there  are  many  others 
like  myself.  I  know  some  of  them,. but,  nufor- 
lunately,  there  is  no  solidarity  among  us.  We 
are  constantly  spoken  to  about  the  Pope.  He  is 
a  long  way  off.  and  it  is  not  he  who  will  feed  us. 
Do  not  believe  that  we  are  dupes  of  the  manceu- 
vers  of  Rome.  We  all  know  that  Pius  X  is  the 
instrument  of  the  German  and  .Austrian  cardi- 
nals. For  that  reason  1  refuse  to  give  way.  If 
the  archbishop  punishes  me  I  may  possibly  do 
so.  Perhaps  I  may  go  lo  see  M.  Clemenceau  10 
ask  support  of  the  government.  Whatever  the 
consequences  of  my  conduct  may  be.  I  regret 
nothing,  for  before  all  I  am  a  Frenchman. 

Tin  ^'  "'^y  ^^  *^^^'  ^^'^  admitting 
SiBKifieane*  ail  its  attempts  at  conciliation, 
the  French  Government  might' 
have  dealt  a  Uttlc  more  gently  with  the  great, 
historic  institution  which  has  been  bound  up- 
so  much  with  the  national  life  of  the  French 
people.  It  might  have  been  possible  to  have 
negotiated  more  directly  with  the  Vatican  in 
the  matter.  And  yet  the  real  issue  is  not 
whether  the  church  shall  or  shall  not  accept 
a  certain  form  of  organization  in  its  purely 
material  affairs.  The  form  to  which  it  now 
objects  in  France  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  which  it  has  long  accepted,  and  that 
under  which  it  has  enjoyed  and  is  enjoying 
to-day  great  freedom  and  prosperity  in  other 
lands.  The  real  question  is  _  whether  in 
France,  where  the  church  was  long  superior 
to  the  state,  the  church  shall  now  be  subject 
■  to  the  civil  power.  Some  years  ago  very 
much  the  same  issue  was  fought  out  between 
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the  State  and  the  army.  It  was  a  bitter  fight, 
and  it  threatened  the  stability  of  the  republic, 
but  in  the  end  the  republic  won,  and  won 
absolutely.  Now  It  is  to  be  seen  whether 
the  authority  at  Rome,  which  should  be 
purely  spiritual,  instead  of  the  civil  power 
at  Paris,  shall,  hereafter,  be  supreme  in  gov- 
erning the  republic. 

Di>«,Mi<,f,  «/  ^°^  '''^  '•rst  time  in  13  years  the 
'J'fl'™'""  German  Parliament  has  been 
"'■  dissolved  by'  the  Chancellor, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Emperor.  The 
dissolution,  which  took  place  oti  December 
13,  was  the  result  of  an  adverse  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  supplementary  colonial  bud- 
get desired  for  1907.  The  new  colonial 
director,  Herr  Dernburg,  had  addressed  the 
Reichstag,  pointing  out  the  needs  of  Ger- 
many's Southwest  African  empire  and 
pleading  for  the  necessary  funds  to  keep  up 
the  military  establishment  at  its  present  fig- 
ure of  12,000  men.  Parliament,  however, 
thought  that  2'iOO  men  were  sufficient,  and 
stubbornly  refused  to  loosen  its  purse-strings. 
By  a  vote  of  178  to  168,  the  Centrists  {the 
Clerical  party,  so  called  because  they  sit  in 
the  center  of  the  hall),  aided  by  the  Social- 
ists and  the  Poles,  defeated  the  government; 
and  the  Chancellor,  Prince  von  Bulow,  had 
the  alternative  of  following  Parliament  and 
resigning  or  of  supporting  the  Emperor's 
view  and  dissolving  the  Reichstag.  His 
choice  of  the  more  unpopular  course  is  a 
tribute  to  his  courage  and  consistency, — ' 
however  wise  that  course  may  have  been. 
,Tanuary  25  Is  set  as  the  date  for  the  new 
elections,  and  the  Kaiser  has  d«.<i\4.i^i  "fcaS- 
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in  case  Parliament  (which  will  meet  about 
a  fortnight  later)  continues  stubborn  it  will 
be  again  dissolveii.  The  whole  question  is 
one  of  more  than  merely  colonial  policy.  It 
it  really  the  culminating  protest  of  the  en- 
tire German  people  against  the  tremendous 
financial  burdens  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  them  by  Emperor  William's  vast  am- 
bitions in  world  politics.  Germany  is  very 
prosperous  and  the  German  people  sympa-* 
thize  with  the  Kaiser's  ambitions  for  nation- 
al greatness,  but  a. large  and  increasing  num- 
ber of  thoughtful  Germans  believe  that  his 
pace  is  too  rapid.  Added  to  the  tremendous 
burden  of  taxes  for  the  military  establish- 
ment and  the  heavy  increase  in  the  cost  of 
food  brought  about  by  the  tax  on  imports, 
came  the  revelation  of  scandals,  corruption, 
and  cruelty  in  German  Southwest  Africa,  al- 
most comparable  with  those  charged  against 
the  Congo  administration.  This  was  too 
much,  even  for  German  patience,  and  the 
Parliament  refused  to  sanction  the  two  sup- 
plementary budgets  asked  for  the  African 
venture,  aggregating  $9,550,000, — the  total 
budget  for  die  year  igoj  necessitated  by  the 
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war    (not  yet  over)    in   Southwest  Africa 
amounting  to  more  than  $26,000,000. 


rMAdckata;   ' 


This  dissolution,  and  the  Kai- 
at  to  dismiss  the  body 
""*"■  again  in  case  it  does  not  prove 
obedient  to  his  will,  mkke  interesting  a  brief 
statement  of  the  constitution  of  the  German 
Parliament.  As  it  exists  to-day  the  Reich- 
stag is  really  the  result  of  a  compromise  be- 
tween Bismarck  and  the  Liberals  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Chief 
among  those,  the  well-known  Socialist,  Fer- 
dinand Lasalle,  is  generally  believed  to  have 
persuaded  the  Iron  Chancellor  not  to  im- 
pose a  property  qualification  for  the  fran- 
chise. Members  of  the  Reichstag  are  chosen' 
for  five  years,  by  direct  universal  suffrage 
and  the  secret  ballot,  the  electors  being  25 
years  of  age  and  not  in  active  military  ser- 
vice or  otherwise  disqualified.  Members  are 
chosen  in  single  electoral  districts  designated 
by  law.  The  basis  of  population  for  these  dis- 
tricts has  not  changed  during  the  past  30 
years,  the  government  having  resisted  all  at- 
tempts at   revision,  chiefly,   it   ts  believed. 
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through  the  fear  chat  such  a  change  would 
greatly  increase  the  strength  of  the  Socialist 
repKKfitation.  Present  inequality  is  very 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  large  cities, 
which  have  increased  in  population  so  rapid- 
ly, particularly  Berlin,  which  has  six  mem- 
bers when  it  should  have  at  least  20.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  in  practically 
eveiy  respect  the  Reichstag  is  subordinate  to 
the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  each  one 
of  the  58  members  of  which  has  the  right  to 
sit  in  the  Reichstag  and  to  speak  wlienever 
he  chooses.  Almost  all  the  bills,  as  well  as 
the  budget,  arc  proposed  in  and  first  dis- 
cuned  by  the  Bundesrath,  which  then  sends 
them  to  the  Reichstag.  TJie  former  body  is 
not  only  the  niain  source  of  legislation;  it 
.  has  also  an  executive  function,  including  the 
power  of  appointment.  The  Reichstag  can- 
not be  summoned  to  meet  svithout  the  Bun- 
desrath, whereas  the  latter  can  sit  alone.  It 
should  be  remembered  further  that  in  Ger- 
many there  is  no  sui;h  thing  as  ministerial  or 
cabinet  responsibility. 

aoeuiiim  "^^  "**'  Reichstag  is  not  likely 
w.  to  prove  any  more  pliable  in  the 
"  *"'  colonial  matter  than  the  one  just 
dissolved.  The  government  could  perhaps 
manage  the 
liament.  But  it  i: 
Kaiserfears.  Inthe 
face  of  the  obsta- 
cles put  in  the  way 
of  a  full  and  free 
representation,  this 
party  in  the  last 
general  election  (in 
1903)  polled  3.- 
ooo/xx>  votes  and 
returned  79  mem- 
bers. In  spite  of 
all  that  can  be  done 
to  prevent  it,  close 
observers  of  Ger- 
man politics  believe 
that  the  next  Par- 
liament will  con- 
tain a  still  larger 
group  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  H  e  r  r 
Behel.  For  some 
years  the  govern- 
ment has  depended 
for  the  carryingout 
of  its  pet  policies 
upon  the  Centrists, 


Catholic  members,  which  form  the  largest 
single  group  in  the  assembly,  numbering 
102  in  the  session  just  closed.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that,  just  at  the  moment  when  France 
is  in  the  midst  of  her  struggle  with  the 
church,-  with  Spain  just  entering  upon  her 
campaign  of  disestablishment,  and  England 
struggling  with  her  state  church  over  the 
question  of  popular  education,  the  German 
Kmperor,  after  all  his  overtures  to  Rome, 
ifhould  he  deserted  bv  the  Clerical  members 
of  his  own  Parliament. 

„  It    is    significant,    also,    that   the 

-"yj  united  Polish  vote  of  the  Reich- 
""'"  stag  should  have  gone  with  the 
rest  of  the  Center  in  defeating  the  will  of  the 
K.iiser.  This  is  the  answer  of  the  Poles  to 
the  long  campaign  against  the  school  children 
in  Posen  and  the  other  Polish  provinces  of 
Prussia.  All  the  cast  of  the  empire  is  stirred 
by  this  language  agitation.  Count  Balle- 
strem,  president  of  the  dissolved  Reichstag, 
is  a  candidate  from  a  largelv  Polish  district 
in  Silesia,  and  so  fearful  is  lie  of  defeat  that 
lie  has  declined  to  come  out  for  re-election. 
On  another  page  this  month  we  survey  the 
situation  in  Polish  Prussia  regarding  the 
sclnwl  matter.  The  decision  of  the  Vatican, 
delivered  during  a  special  audience  of  the 
Pope  with  Cardinal  Kopp,  Bishop  of  Breslau 
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(u'ho  do  not  recognize  the  boundaries  be- 
tween Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany,  but 
claim  kinship  with  all  ^xaking  their  tongue), 
it  wii>  announced,  on  December  6,  that  their 
belovtd  Univeraity  of  Wareaw  would  be  re- 
moved by  the  St.  Petersburg  government  to 
some  Russian  cit)',  thus  leaving  Russian  Po- 
land without  a  single  university. 


TIh  Caml 
Kmtlai 

Eltttleri 


CARDINAL  KOPP,  ARCHBIKIll 
(Wbo  hii  mimlly  vlnKnl  Iti.nii- 
tb«  iii*t(«r  ot  Ibe  uie  vt  l-<illi 


and  virtual  head  of  the  German  hierarchy  in 
this  section,  announcint!  that  the  church 
would  keep  neutral  in  the  contest,  while  an 
apparent  setback  fur  the  Poles  has  not  dis- 
couraKcd  them.  I'he  contest  is  a  political 
one,  says  the  chnn-h,  and  not  a  religious  one. 
Therefore,  the  Vatican. cannot  interfere.  The 
position  of  the  Polish  churchmen  and  parents 
(ienerally  in  this  mattrr  is  indicated  by  the 
clostni;  paragraph  of  the  last  circular  lettfr 
of  the  late  Polish  Archbishop  Stablcwski  (of 
Poscn),  in  which  he  says: 

To  ttir  Kni|>rnir  bcliinK*  the  inoncy,  and  thii 
ynu  pay  witluiut  murmuriiijt-  In  truth,  you  itive 
yet    more    than    this,— y mi    Rive    your    blood, 

f'our  own  MMiii,  for  the  (Icfpiice  of  the  father- 
undi    But  incrch  and  fiiith  arc  frum  Goi)  and 
for  these  gifts  you  have  to  make  payment  to 
Him. 
To  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  Pole* 


In  the  midst  of  reports  of  im- 
perial ukases  and  edicts  granting 
lands  to  the  peasants,  and  of  ter- 
rorist plots  and    famine-relief  scandals,   the 

line  fact  of  absorbing  interest  from  Russia  is 
the  approaching  election  for  the  new  Duma 
and  the  evident  intention  of  the  voters  of  the 
empire,  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  obstacles  in  the 
way,  to  return  a  radical  liberal  body  at  the 
elections  this  month.  On  the  eve  of  the  elec- 
tions the  Stolypin  administration  is  attempt- 
ing by  all  possible  means  to  strengthen  the 
reactionary  elements  and  bar  out  Liberals 
and  Radicals.  The  }iovoye  Vremya,  the 
semi-official ly  inspired  daily  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, does  not  hesitate  to  justify  the  illegal 
acts  of  the  administration,  constantly  reiter-  ■ 
ating  its  casuistic  argument  that  the  funda- 
mental laws  nf  Russia  are  still  based  on  the 
autocratic  principle.  Premier  Stolypin,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  vigorously  supporting  reac- 
tionary parties  and,  on  the  other,  coquetting 
with  western  Kumpean  bankers,  endeavoring 
to  secure  a  new  loan  and  promising  that  the 
coming  Duma  will  settle  all  pressing  prob- 
lems. The  administration  press  bureaus  arc 
trying  to  persuade  the  foreign  journals  that 
the  heavy  punishments  by  court-martial  in 
Russia,  during  the  past  few  months,  have 
now  almost  entirely  "  pacified  "  the  country. 
At  the  same  time,  Russian  periodicals  are  full 
of  horrible  reports  of  famine  in  more  than  20 
provinces,  of  assassinations  and  arrests  of  in- 
nocent people,  and  of  general  disorder.  Since 
October  .H,  T905,  a  total  of  24.239  persons 
found  death  in  riots  or  at  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  Of  these  15 18  were  "officially 
put  to  death."  During  the  year,  according 
to  the  Sfrana.  31  provinces  were  wholly 
and  46  partially  under  e.fceptional  laws 
(state  of  war,  or  siege,  etc),  while  there 
were  1629  agrarian  riots.  During  the  same 
period  183  secret  printing  offices  and  150  de- 
pots of  arms  were  discovered,  containing 
thousands  of  rifles  and  revolvers,  tons  of 
powder  and  explosives,  and  several  machine 
guns.  Bombs  to  the  number  of  244  were 
thrown  at  officials,  while  no  less  than  1955 
armed  burglaries  were  reported. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  'WORLD. 


Ttb  Teab  (to  Premier  SColjpED,  w 
maaage  tblaia  In  that  war  we  aball 
.  Stolipin  :  ■"  Ob,  never  mind.  Yoi 
c«D  cbooae  a  Duma  to  aiilt  ;our!Ml(,"- 


RUSSIAN  DUMA   IS   TO  BE  "HEGULATED. 
10  ifl  gtandlug  by  tbe  ballot  boi)  ;    "  lliil.    my    dear    St 
aot  net  a  Bltiglv.  solUar]'  elootor." 
r  Majeaty,  wc  ouraelTea  shall   lie  there :  and  tlieo,  . 


AfHn  In  i 


One  of  the  noteworthy  facts  of 
international  politics  during  the 
"""**■  month  of  December  was  the  at- 
tention paid  by  European  governments  Co 
African  affairs.  In  the  north,  France  and 
Spain  have  been  watching  Morocco,  where 
the  rebel  chief  Raisuli  has  been  making 
trouble,  while  Europe  is  uneasily  awaitini;  the 
date  (early  this  month)  when  the  Algeciras 
treaty  takes  effect.  This  convention,  by  the 
way,  was  ratified  by  the  French  Parliament 
on  December  6,  by  the  German  Reichstag 
on  December  lo,  and  by  our  own  Senate 
-  two  days  later.  Interest  in  Abyssinia  cen- 
tered around  rite  signing  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Negus  Menelik  and  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  guaranteeing  fhe 
integrity  of  the  country,  and  granting  rail- 
road privileges  to  the  nations  concerned.  The 
formal  documentary  granting  of  a  constitution 
to  the  Transvaal  (the  terms  of  which  were 
outlined  by  Under-Secretary  of  the  Colonies 
Churchill  in  the  British  Commons  on  July 
31,  last,  and  at  the  time  commented  upon  in 
these  pages)  was  an  event  of  the  middle  of 
last   month    (December    12).     The   great 


topic  of  African  interest,  however,  was  the 
Congo  Free  State  and  the  world-wide  con- 
cern over  the  alleged  misrule  of  King  Let>- 
pold  of  Belgium  in  this  state. 

Belgium  "^^  granting  by  King  Leopold, 
oBrf  with  the  ratification  of  the  Bel- 
'"'*'  gian  Parliament,  of  valu^le 
commercial  concessions,  particularly  for  the 
production  of  rubber,  in  the  Congo  re- 
gion, to  an  American  syndicate,  in  which 
some  of  the  chief  interested  parties  arc 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Simon 
Guggenheim,  came  almost  on  the  same 
day  as  the  public  statement  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  British  Foreign  Minister,  that, 
should  negotiations  with  Belgium  regarding 
reforms  in  the  Congo  prove  inconclusive, 
and  a  continuance  of  the  present  regime  be 
threatened,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Great 
Britain  to  sound  the  other  Powers  as  to 
what  views  they  held  on  the  subject.  It 
will  be  impossible,  said  Sir  Edward,  "  for 
the  British  Government  to  continue  to  rec- 
ognize indefinitely  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs."    A  resolution  providing  for  an  in- 
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b>-  Senator  Lodge.  The  charges  of  cnieltj-, 
greed,  and  scandalous  administrative  abuses 
in  the  Congo  State  ( including  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  paid  lobby  for  influencing  legis- 
lators all  over  the  world)  have  been  made  so 
often,  during  the  past  few  years  that  we 
need  only  refer  to  them  here.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  been  so  vehemently  denied 
(no  less  eminent  a  personage  than  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  in  an  address  at  Baltimore  on  De- 
cember 15,  before  the  Congo  Reform  Asso- 
ciation, declared  that  Leopold's  rule  in  that 
state  »-as  humanitarian  and  that  stories  of 
his  cruelties  have  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
the  Cardinal  attributing  the  attaclcs  on  his 
administration  to  religious  jcalousj-  and  com- 
mercial rivalry)  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
difficult  to  get  at  the  truth  in  the  matter. 
The  Belgian  Government  and  people  appear 
to  support  their  King,  Parliament  having, 
late  in  Na\  ember  ratified  Kmg  Leopold's 
commercial  concession  referred  to  above  and 
expressed  its  opinion  that  the  state  should  be 
formallv  annexed  to  Belgium  in  the  near 
future  1  he  Belgian  Kmg  himself  denies  the 
atrocities  charged  against  him  claiming  that 
iterest  »ould  forbid  the  commission  of 
outrages  if  humanity  did  not 


vestigation    by    the    United    States    1 

pending,  in  the  foreign  Relations  Committee    self 

of  our  own  Senate    having  been  introduced    sucl 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(From  Xorember  IS  ta  Deetmtier  JS,  1901.) 


PKOCBBDtHOB  IN  CONGRESS. 

December  3.— The  short  session  of  the  Fifty- 
ninth   Consress    begin* In    the    Senate.    Mr. 

Penrose  (Rep.,  Pa.i  and  Mr.  Foraker  (Rep., 
Ohio)  offer  resolutions  calling  for  information 
on  the  case  of  the  discharged  negro  troops, 

December  4. — The  President's  annual  messaee 
u  read  in  both  branches In  the  Senate.  Nlr. 


December  7. — The  House  passes  a  bill  repeal- 
ing tliat  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  re- 
lating to  convict-made  goods. 

December  to.— The  Senate  debates  an  Anli- 
Child-Labor  bill  applying  to  the  District  of 
Columbia The  House  considers  the  Legis- 
lative Appropriation  bill. 

December  11,— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burrows 
{Rep.,  Mich.)  advocates  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution hoktinK  that  Senator  Smoot  (Rep.,  U)ah) 
is  not  entitled  to  a  seat. 

December  12. — The  Senate,  in  executive  ses- 
sion, conlinns  the  nominations  of  William  H. 
Moody  to  he  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  to  be  Attor- 
ney-General, Victor  H.  Mctcalf  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  Oscar  S.  Straus  to  be  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Lalwr,  and  ratifies  the  Alge- 

ciras  treaty The  House,  by  a  vote  of  142  to 

25,  adopts  an  amcndmccit  to  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation bill  prohibiting  simplified  spelling  in 
Congressional  documents, 

December  13. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Dubois 
(Dem.,  Idaho)   speaks  on  the  case  of   Senator 


Raytier  (Dem..  Md.1  introduces  resolutions  de- 
claring the  belief  of  the  Senate  that  the  federal 
Government  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
exclusion  of  Japanese  from  the  San  Francisco 
schools. 

December  5. — In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Flint  (Rep..  Cai.>  calling  for  in- 
formation in  connection  with  the  investiRation 
of  the  Japanese  schools  controver.^y,  is  adopted 

without  debate The   House   passes   (he  bill 

authorizing  national  banks  to  make  loans  on  real 
estate  security. 

December  6.— In  the  Senate,  the  Penrose  and 
Foraker  resolutions,  calling  for  iTiformalion  on 

the  discharge  of  members  of  the  Twenty-fifth    Smoot,    of    Utah The    House    unanimously 

InfantiT,  are  adopted. ..  .In  the  House,  the  Pilot-    votes  to  return  to  the  old  standard  of  spelling. 
ue   bill    introduced    1^    Mr.    Lilllcficld    (Rcp„        Deccmt)er   14.— The   House  passes   the  Legis- 
Muoe)  is  defeated  by  I  vote  of  110  to  164.  lative,    Executive     -■■''    '■■• ':-:-'    * :.S__ 


iu4   Judicial    Approprialio 
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bill,  with  an  amendment  raising  the  salaries  of  tice,  and  Mr.  Moody  is  sworn  in  as  an  Associate 

the  Vice-President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,    Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court Argument  on 

and  members  of  the  cabinet  to  $12,000  a  year;  the  case  of  Kansas  against  Colorado  over  the 

the  proposition  to  increase  the  pay  of  members  flow   of   the   Colorado   River   is   begun    in   the 

of  Congress  is  defeated.  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Dt;cember  ?5.--The  House  passes  350  private  December  18.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

pcnsion  bills  in  less  than  an  hour.  mission   investigates,  at  St.   Louis  and   Minne- 

Deccmber   17.— Messages  from  the  President  apolis,  the  Western  car  shortage  and  fuel  famine. 

on  the  Panama  Canal,  the  naval  personnel,  and  politics  AND  QOVERNMENT-POREIGN. 

the  public  land  law  are  read  in  both  branches  %»««***  w%^t«   «^i«»«  *    *^v      *w   . 

The  Senate  passes  resolutions  directing  an  November  20. — ^The  French  Senate,  by  a  vote 

investigation     of    the    International    Harvester  of  213  to  32,  passes  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the 

Company  and  asking  information  as  to  the  power  government.     • 

of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  trade  in  ar-  November  22.-Herr  von   Arnim-Criewen   is 

tidi-s  made  by  child  labor  ...1  he   House  dis-  appointed  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture, 

ruvic's  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill.  Ct          *                 .r-i       t-        t         •  •       • 

,.         .        o     ^v\.    r»       J     x»                   ^  November    23. — The    French    mmisters    pro- 

I  Vrrniber  18.- 1  he  President  s  message  trans-  gramme  of  naval  construction  is  approved  by  the 

niittiMK  Srcretary  Metcalf  s  report  on  the  Japa-  chamber  of  Deputies. 

nrne*  in  San  rrancisco  IS  read  m  both  branches. .. .  -.                          n-.     *  *            tt           •        j  « 

The  Senate  passes  the  Urgency  Deficiency  Appro-  November  24.,--The  Austro-Hungarian   delc- 

priatirm  bill  and  a  l)ill  requiring  a  child-labor  in-  ^^^^^  assemble  at  Budapest 

vi-ntigation  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  November  26. — The   Minister  of  Finance   in 

l.af>/ir The  Mouse  passes  the  Indian  Appro-  Ecuador  resigns  as  a  result  of  rumors  of  a  large 

priation  bill.  defalcation  in  his  department. 

POLITlCB  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN.  November  27.— The  general  committee  of  the 

Nov«Mnl>rr  ig. -It  is  announced  that  President  National    Liberal    Federatimi    of    England    de- 

kooM-vrh   has  abolished   the  office  of  governor  "^""T  ^^^  "uT^  ''L^^J'''^  its  acUon  on 

of  the  Panama  (anal  Zone  and  placed  Chairman  \*}?  Education  bill.   ..M.  Kauffman,  the  Russian 

ShonU  ill  full  roiitrol  of  work  on  the  Isthmus.  Minister  of  Education,  submits  a  plan  for  the 

.,          ,               Ml      vT        v    I    /-    *    t  r»  -1  reform  of  the  primary  school  system. 

Novrnibrr  JJ    .  1  lir  New  York  Central  Rail-  xt          u         o     tm.      o       •  i.       i.-     ^ 

rottd  in  hiird  $tH.inn)  for  giving  rebates  to  the  November  28.~Thc  Spanish  cabinet   resigns 

c..„..r   I  rii..#  »       n  jftcr  SL  confcreuce  with  the  King The  debate 

r>iiKHr   I  mil. .  .,      o^«,:r,;<,*,...«.;««  ^(  *u^  n^^^^  i?-.^^  c*..*^ 


*          ,               -,      . ,     ,  1        u  T-   c    -^u      r  on  the  administration  of  the  Congo  Free  State 

Novrniber  J\.     PreHidetit  Joseph  P.  Smith,  of  i„  ^^e  Belgian  Parliament. ..  .A  new  min- 

..ir  Mormon  rliiirdi.  plrads  guilty  to  a  charge  of  jg^      j^  iorm^d  in  Na^l. 

tinlfiwfiil  nilmbilalion  and  pays  a  fine  of  $300  xio„^„,h*>r 

. ..  .jtidtfrii   to  romp<me   the   new   Supreme  and  A^ovemoer 

Stiprrior  nmrm  of  the  State  of  Vermont  are  &PJ!!"  ^^T. 


Uir  iviornifiii  niiimi,  inriui?*  h"'"^^  •-"_•»  *-"«»*k5  "*  istry 

29. — The   new    Moret   cabinet    in 

Stiprrior  nmrm  of  the  State  of  Vermont  are  S*'-"'  ^*7^^=»  office.... Both  sides  in  the  British 

tWvUi\  hy  Ihr  I^«i»iltttnrc..  fiSion  b'ill               "'"'''  ^"^^^^'"'"^  ""^  ^^ 

Novrntbrr  iV      The  federal  grand  jury  at  St.  ^         u      , '    iir-iL  1     tr  '-x      ..        1.1.  j  .l 

I^mU  rrturnPi  two  indietinentHV  with  a  total  of  December  i.-Wi)helm  Voigt,  who  robbed  the 

74  rotinl»,  «K»itiHt  the  Waters. Pierce  Oil  Com-  f  ^^^ury  of  Koepenick,  is  sentenced  at  Bcrhn  to 

paiiy.  ehttrKiiiK  the  company  with  having  accepted  ^^"f  years   imprisonment, 

relmtm  and  illrgal  <li««eriinination  from  freight  December  3— The  Spanish  cabinet  resigns. 

fikie%  over  NonthwrNtri'n  rttllrott<lH.  December  4. — The   Italian   Government  asks 

November  jH.     Mtty«»r  Sdnnitr.  of  San  Fran-    for  $182,000,000   to   improve   the   railroads 

cUeo  in  urrrntcfi  on  a  charge  of  extortion  found  The    Manitoba    cabinet    decides    to    investigate 

by  M  srntKl  Jury.  charges   that  grain   dealers   hav^  combined   to 


natrd  in  freight  ratrH.  j. 

I)e(Tinl»rr  7.  -  The  federal  grand  jury  invcsti-  ^^        u       ..     tu      j  u  *            ^i.      n  1  • 

gating  coal-limd  fruiidi.  in  Utah  returns  indict-  p.^^""  ^S  ^dJt.  ^f"^^  cZJJ^'lr^^^^^Z 

rnentJi  again.!  the  Union  Piieific  Railroad  Com-  P^'^.^L^!,  ?J"fi^^^^^^^      ^^^  ^"""^^  ^'^  ^^*^ 

pany.  the  Oregon  Sliort  Line  Railroad  Company.  »  postponed  indefinitely 

the  Union  Pacific  Coal  C(»inpany,  and  the  Utah  December  6.— The  Education  bill  passes  the 

Fuel  Company.  third  reading  in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

December  1 1.— By  a  referendum  vote  the  city  December  7.— The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
of  Hoston  decides  that  one  liotel  to  every  20.000  ties,  by  a  vote  of  304  to  187,  passes  the  bill  pro- 
of the  population  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sell-  viding  for  the  purchase  of  the  Western  Railway 
ing  li(|uor  up  till  12  o'chxrk  midnight.  by  the  state. 

December  13.— The  proposed  $60,000,000  stock  December  9— It  is  announced  that  the  Vatican 

issue  of  the  Great   Northern   Railroad   is  pro-  has    rejected    the    French    Government's    offer 

nounced  illegal  by  the  Attorney-General  of  Min-  under  which  Catholic  services  may  be  held  in 

nesota.  France. 

December  17.— Oscar  S.  Straus  of  New  York  December  10.— Mr.  Birrell  announces  in  the 

becomes    Secretary   of   Commerce   and   Labor ;  British  House  of  Commons  that  the  government 

Secretary  Metcalf  goes  to  the  Navy  Department,  has  decided  to  reject  all  the  amendments  made 

Secretary  Bonaparte  to  the  Department  of  Jus-  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Education  bill. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


December  ii. — The  French.  Government  ar- 
rests and  sends  to  the  Italian  frontier  Mgr. 
Montagnint.  who  has  been  acting  as  the  Vati- 
can's    representative    at    Paris The    Bntish 

House  ol  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  317  to  89. 
adopts  a  motion  introduced  by  the  Premier  that 
the  amendments  to  the  Education  bill  made  by 
the  Lords  be  voted  on  as  a  whole. 

December  12.— The  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a  vote  of  416  to  107,  rejects  all  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Lords  10  the  Edu 
cation  ta\l Letters  patent  are  issued  m  Lon- 
don granting  a  constitution  to  the  Transvaal 

December  13. — M.  Edouard  MuUer  is  elected 
President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  The 
German  Reichstag  is  dissolved,  after  the  govern 
ment's  defeat  on  the  supplementary  budget  to 
maintain    the    garrison    in    German    Southwest 

Africa Masses  are  held  in  France  in  dehance 

of  the  law  and  the  government  begins  prosecu 


ties  votes  for  the 
Sute. 

December  16— The  Frenth  Chamber  of  Depu 
ties  meets  in  extraordinary  session  and  passes 
budget. 

December  17. — The  British  House  of  Lords 
adjourns  debate  in  order  to  give  the  leaders  of 
the  opposing  parties  an  opportunity  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  Education  bill. 

INTERNATIONAL,  RELATIONS. 

November  20. — French  officials  give  a  prelim- 
inary decision  barring  out  American  pork. 

November  23. — Canada  informs  the  United 
States  that  the  postal  convention  between  the 
"  s  will  be  abrogated  on  May  7,  1907. 


PSOFBS80R    HEBSCHEL   C.    PARKER. 


(President  of  tbe  Louisiana  i^tate  Board  ot  Dealth 
and   prcBldent-flct-t   uC   tbe   latematloDal   Cod- 

sreHB  oQ  TubrrculoBlB.) 

November  as.^An  agreement  between  France 
and  Spain,  providing  for  the  landing  of  3000 
troops  in  blorocco  if  necessary,  is  made  public 
in  Paris. 

December  6,— The  Algeciras  convention  is 
ratified  unanimously  by  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

December  8. — The  correspondence  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Foreign  Ofhce  and 
Newfoundland  and  the  Colonial  Office,  regard- 
ing the  fisheries  modus  vivcndi,  is.cnade  public 
in  London. 

December  10. — The  German  Reichstag  ratifies 
the  Algeciras  convention. 

December  13. — Conventions  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  regarding  Abyssinia 
and  the  suppression  of  the  IraAic  in  contraband 
of  war  on  the  Somaliland  coast,  arc  signed. 

December  14. — The  appointment  of  Enrique 
C  Creel  as  Mexican  Amliassador  to  the  United 
States  is  officially  announced. 

December  18— Signor  Tittoni.  the  Italian  For- 
eign Minister,  in  a  speech  before  the  Chamber, 
of  Deputies,  expresses  the  government's  inten- 
tion to  hold  firmly  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

November  19. — A  severe  earthquake  shock  is 

felt  along  the  coast  of  Western  Australia 

An  American  company  receives  a  Congo  con- 
cession of  about  2,500,000  acres  for  60  years 

Forty-two  persons  are  drowned  in  a  collision  be- 
tween an  Alaskan  liner  and  a  Puget  Sound 
steamer. 
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November  20.— Secretary  Root  addresses  the  November  24.— Mgr.  Stablewski,  Roman  Cath- 

Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress  at  Kan-  o\\q  Archbishop  of  Posen,  65. 

sas  City  on  South  American  trade  conditions.  November  28.— President  William  P.  Kane,  of 

November    21.— In    a    collision    between    the  Wabash  College,  0o. ..  .Rev    William  Howe,  D. 

North    German    Lloyd    steamship    Kaiser    Wil-  ^'>  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  Baptist  clergy- 

helm  der  Grosse  and  the   British    Royal    Mail  man    in    the    world.    100.  ...Prof.    August   A. 

steamship  Orinoco,  in  the  British  Channel,  nine  Bloonil^ergh,  of  Lafayette  College,  72. . .  .Bng.- 

lives  are  lost.  ^^"*  ^^^rge  William  Baird,  U.  S.  A.,  67. 

November  22.— The  Chinese  imperial  regula-  ^  November  ^.—Samuel  Spencer,  president  of 

tions  for  the  suppression  of  the  use  of  opium  J^e  Southern  Railway,  59. ..  .Gen  Philip  Schuy- 

in  China  are  published. ..  .A  prairie  fire  sweeps  \er,  of  New  York,  70.  ...Mayor  Elisha  Dyer  of 

over  a  million  acres  in  western  Texas  and  east-  ^^^7^"^^^^*   formerly    Governor   of    Rhode   Is- 

ern  New  Mexico.  land,  07. 

November    23.-Commander    Peary    and    his  ,    November  30.— Sir   Edward   James    Reed,  a 

Arctic  ship  Rooscz'clt  arrive  3t  Sydney,  C.  B.  leading   English  authority  on  shipbuilding  and 

naval   designing,  76 Otto  Young,   a   leading 

November  24.— Eight  of  the  English  women    Chicago  financier,  62 Gen.  L.  Victor  Baugh- 

suffragists    are    released    from    jail Samuel  man,  one  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  Mary- 

Gompers  is  re-elected  president  of  the  American    land,.  61 William    Lee.    once    a    well-known 

Federation  of  Labor  at  its  Minnei-polis  meeting,  publisher  of  Boston  and  New  York,.  80. 


•   • 


>November   26.— A   new   wage    schedule   goes  December  i. — Arthur  Vaughan  Abbott,  a  civil, 

into   effect   in    Fall     River,     Mass President  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineer,  of  New  York 

Roosevelt  returns  to  Washington  from  Panama.    City,  52 Mark  Hassler,  widely  known  as  a 

November   28.-A    factory    for    explosives    is  "?"sical    director   and    composer.     78.... Henry 

blown  up  near  Witten.  Germany ;  4?  people  are  ^a^^^^'  ^  well-known  chemist,  59- 

killed  and  200  injured. ..  .Two  British  aeronauts  December  2. — Ferdinand  Thomas  Lee  Boyle, 

make  the  journey  from  London  to  Vevey,  Swit-  portrait  painter,  86. 

zerland,  4^  miles,  in  16  hours.                             .  December  4.-Chief  Justice  Andrew  P.  Wis- 

Noveniber  29. — President  Samuel  Spencer,  of    well,  of  the  Maine  Supreme  Court,  54 Miss 

the  Southern  Railway,  and  six  others,  are  killed  Cora  Wilbum,  writer  of  Jewish  poems,  75. 

in  a  railroad  collision  near  Lynchburg,  Va.  December  6.— Ex-Gov.  George  W.  Hendec,  of 

December  5.— Andrew   Carnegie  presents  the  Vermont,  74. ..  .Rear- Admiral   Peter  C.   Asser- 

artificial    lake    bearing   his    name    to    Princeton  son,    U.    S.    N.    (retired).   66.  ...John    Harsen 

University.  Rhoades,  of  New  York  City,  68. 

December  7.-Seven  lives  are  lost  in  a  frater-  ^I^ecember  T^-Dr   Giuseppe  Lapgjni,  personal 

nity-housc  fire  at  Cornell  University.  physician  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  Pope  Pius  X. 

.        .      Dr.  Alexander  E.  MacDonald,  a  well-known 

December    to.— The    Nobel    Peace    Prize    is  alienist,  61 ....  Harriet  Reifsnyder  Sharplcss.  a 

awarded  at  Christiama  to  President  Roosevelt,  famous  army  nurse  in  the  Civil  War,  69. 

December       17. — T  h  e       Hamburg-American  December  8.-r-Ex-Gov.    Alonzo   Garcelon,   of 

steamer    Victoria   Luise   goes   ashore    off    Port  Maine,  93. ..  .Bishop  George  F.  Seymour,  of  the 

Royal ;  all  the  passengers  are  safely  landed  at  Episcopal  diocese  of  Springfield,  111.,  78. 

Kingston;   the   vessel   becomes   a   total   wreck;  December  9.— Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  the  aca- 

Captain  Brunswig  commits  suicide.  demician,  57. ..  .Dr.  Fernand  Hcnrotin,  a  leading 

December    18. — Following   the   announcement  Chicago  physician,  59. 

of  $100,000,000  issue  of  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  December  11.— Ex-Gov.  Franklin  J.  Moses,  of 

St.   Paul  stock,  there  is  a  serious  drop  in  the  South  Carolina  60. 

market.... Policyholders    in    the    leading    New  December  I2.-Samuel  Dodd.  president  of  the 

\ ork  insurance  companies  participate  m  the  elec-  international    Silver  Company,  72. ..  .Ex- Scna- 

tion  of  trustees  under  the  State  law.  ^^r   Arthur    Brown,   of   Utah,   63.... Sir   John 

OBITUARY.  Leng,  M.  P.  for  Dundee,  Scotland,  78. 

November     19. — Gen.     John     H.     Bryant,     a  December  13. — Col.  William  L.  Brown,  a  well- 
well-known   resident  of  Washington  and  New  known  New  York  Democrat,  66. 
York,  67.... Georgia  Cayvan,  a  well-known  New  December   14— Jeremiah  Curtin,  linguist  and 
York  actress,  48.  philologist,  said  to  have  been  proficie  t  in  70 

November    20.— Dr.    J.    C    Gerhard,    former    languages,  66 Prof.  William  J.  Herdman,  of 

superintendent  of  the  Harrisburg  State  Insane  the    University    of    Michigan.    58.  ...Rev.    Au- 

Hospitel,  Pennsylvania,  64.  gustus  Grotrian,  of  the  German  United  Evangeli- 

XT          u              r»-  u       T  u     T    'T-  '    .      r  .u  c^^  Synod  of  North  America,  86. 

November  21. — Bishop  John  J.  Tigert,  of  the  t^         u       ...      t  u      c              l 

Mcthodist-Episcopal  Church  South.  50.  .S^TKL^ifiltlSr^^o^^..  89^.^  ''''"''•' 

November  22.— Henry  Robert  Brand,  second  I3ecember   i7.-^en.  John   M.   Hood,  a  Con- 

Viscount  Hampden,  65.  federate  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  63. 

November  23. — Prof.  W.  H.  Chandler,  of  Le-  December  18. — Mgr.  Adami,  one  of  the  most 

high  University,  65 Barclay  White,  of  New  wealthy  of  the   Roman   Catholic  prelates,  who 

Jersey,  formerly  United   States  Superintendent    left    $1,000,000    to    the    Pope John    Armov 

of  Indian  Affairs,  8$.  Knox,  founder  and  editor  of  Texas  Sif tings,  56. 
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HARRIMAN:    "COLOSSUS   OF  ROADS.'* 

BY   CARL   SNYDER. 

npHE    cynosure  of   the   moment,   beyond  Still  further,  the  notion  prevails  that  in 

doubt,  IS  Mr.  Harriman.   The  literary  i8y8,  when  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 

accumulation  regarding  him  is  already  exten-  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  Pacific, 

sive,  threatening  a  mild  deluge.  Throughout  he  was  an  entirely  unknown  man.    Then,  as 

it  all  there  is  to  be  traced  a  determination  to  now,    perhaps    more    then    than    now, — for 

regard  Mr.  Harriman  as  a  sudden  advent,  doubtless  he  is  arrowing  more  accustomed  to    . 

a  sort  of  flaming  meteor  that  had  recently  the  limelight, — Mr.  Harriman  disliked  pub-   / 

come  in  the  sky, — if  you  like,  a  stella  nova,  licity.    But  he  was  not  unknown  to  the  men 

This  is  dramatic,  picturesque,  but  not  very  who  associated  with  him  to  pay  the  United 

accurate.     For  example:  States  Government  a  slight  matter  of  $50,- 

The  other  day  when  the  Fish-Harriman  (xxi,cxx:)  or  $60,000,000  for  the  control  of 

"  war  "  in  the  Illinois  Central  ended  with  -the  Union  Pacific  Railwav. 

the  ousting  of  Mr.  Fish,  one  of  the  things  And  yet,  again :    Last  August,  when  that 

that  undoubtedly  stirred  public  sentiment  in  road  made  a  very  sensational  increase  in  its 

the  latter's  favor  was  his  long  term  of  office,  dividend,  and  prices  of  Union  Pacific  soared 

He  had  been  president  of  the  Illinois  Cen-  in  a  fashion  to  bring  much  dismay  to  reck- 

tral  for  19  years.    This,  as  our  little  human  less  folk  who  had  sold  stocks  that  were  not 

concerns  go,  is.  a  long  time.     You  will  re-  their  own,  there  was  the  same  notion  that 

member  this  was  the  term  of  Jean  V^aljean's  Mr.    Harriman    was   new    to    this   sort   of 

imprisonment,  and  you  will  recall  the  thrill  thing.    It  was  then  recalled  that  he  had  been 

which  Hugo  gets  out  of  the  idea  of  a  man's  a  member  of  the   Stock  Exchange   for  36 

life  being  a  blank  for  all  these  years.     In  years. 

point  of  fact,  few  great  railroad  presidents  of  harriman  and  vanderbilt. 

the  country,  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Great  North-  He  is  not  a  young  man.    In  another  month 

crn,  excepted,  have  served  anything  like  so  h^  will  be  59.     He  was  past  50  when  he 

n'  i_  '^.r  T^-  1  1  TIT  began  the  chief  work  of  his  life,  the  rebuild- 
But  when  Mr.  Fish  was  deposed  Mr.  jng  of  the  Union  Pacific.  Yet  in  this  regard 
Harnman  had  been  a  director  in  the  Illinois  1,^  preceded  Commodore  Vanderbilt  bv  six 
CCTitral  for  23  years.  He  was  elected  in  or  seven  vears.  When  the  creator  of  the  New 
1883,  four  years  before  Mr.  Fish  was  chosen  York  Central  entered  railroading  he  was  past 
prcadcnt,  and.  with  an  interval  of  a  few  ^5  q^^  ^^^  recall  that  he  lived  to  build 
nrionths,  has  served  continuously  ever  since,—  „p  ^hc  most  extensive  railroad  system  of  his 
that  IS,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  ^^^^  an^j  .^-haj  was  then  the  most  extensive 

HIS  IX)NG  RAILROAD  EXPERIENCE.  fp    the  WOrld. 

Again,  the  idea  persists  that  Mr.  Harri-  This  is  a  queer  little  teapot  of  a  world, 

man  bolted  into  the  saddle  of  the  Union  Pa-  and  we  fume  a  good  deal.    A  short  time  ago 

cific  presidency  with  little  previous  railroad  it  was  announced  that  the  Union  Pacific, — 

training,  much  as  some  effete  Easterner  might  that  is  to  say.  Mr.  Harriman, — had  secured 

essay  a  bucking  bronco  on  the  plains  of  the  a  large  block  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock,  and 

West.     This  again  is  forcing  the  dramatic  it  was  assumed  that  he  thereby  became  dom- 

notc,     Mr.  Harriman  was  vice-president  of  inant  in  the  affairs  of  that  road.     He  was 

the  Illinois  Central,  as  an  operating  official,  already  at  the  head  of  the  most  militant  and, 

as  far  back  as  1887.    In  the  absence  of  Mr.  perhaps,  the  richest  railroad  organization  on 

Fish  he  was.  for  a  time  its  acting  head.  the  continent.    A  short  time  afterward  came 

The  Union  Pacific  was  not  his  first  rail-  the  ousting  of  President  Fish  from  the 
road  presidency;  it  was  his  third  or  fourth.  Illinois  Central,  giving  the  Harriman  inter- 
Even  before  he  had  gone  into  the  Illinois  ests  practical  command  of  that  rich  old  road. 
Central  he  had  bought  a  small  road  and  built  Adding  these  two  lines  to  the  Union  Pacific 
It  up  by  precisely  the  same  method  that  he  and  the  Southern  Pacific  puts  Mr.  Harri- 
afterward  employed  with  such  amazing  sue-  man,  or  the  group  of  men  whom  he  chiefly 
cess  in  the  Union  Pacific.  represents,  in  control  of  a  connected  system 
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had  a  very  stnlting  article  on  "  The  Colossus 
of  Roads,"  meaninp  Mr.  Harriman,  and  clos- 
ing with  the  menacing  remembrance  that  the 
original  Colossus  of  this  homonym  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake.  The  phrase  has 
traveled  over  the  country.  Looking  back  50 
or  60  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  public 
temper  does  not  vastly  change. 

"a    baffling   person  a  IjITV." 

Curiosity  regarding  a  man  who  wields 
such  power,  for  good  or  evil,  whose  acts  may 
affect  so  large  a  number  of  people,  is  doubt- 
less justified;  but  it  is  not  satisfied.  Few 
men  have  ever  been  more  reticent  regarding 
themselves,  their  aims,  than  Mr,  Harriman. 
Even  to  men  of  his  own  world,— that  High- 
er World  of  which  Air.  Cromwell  spoke  so 
touchingly,  when  Wells-Fargo  shareholders 
unblushingly  demanded  to  know  a  little  more 
regarding  their  property, — Mr.  Harriman 
is  more  or  less  of  a  mystery,  a  "  baffling  per- 
sonality." This  must  be  largely  due  to  a 
highly  (levelopeil  ability  to  keep  his  own  i 
counsel, 

Tlie  past  of  this  Colossus  docs  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  average  successful  Ameri- 
can. He  began  young,  he  began  poor,  and 
he  has  worked ;  an  intensive  adverb  might  be 
'attached  to  each  of  these  phrases.  He  has 
worked  very  hard,  he  began  very  young.  He 
was  14  years  oht  when  he  quit  school  to  go 
into  a  Wall  Street  broker's  office.  His  first 
year's  salary  went  to  his  father;'  he  never 
■  "      'i  it. 


of  nearly  25,000  miles  of  main  track, — say 
about  one-eighth  of  the  railroad  mileage  of 
the  country.  He  is  tlie  head  of  the  I'acitk 
Mail  Steamship  Company  as  well.  His  road, 
in  addition,  owns  ni)out  a  third  of  the  Chicago 
St  Alton,  and  until  the  present  year  was  in 
control  of  that  line.  It  is  supposed  to  hold, 
indirectly,  a  vcrv  large  block  of  Atchison. 
Mr.  Harriman  is  likewise  a  director,  and  a 
very  active  ami  inquiring 
rector,  in  the  Krie,  in  the 
Delaware  Si  Hu.lson,  etc. 
He  is  said  to  own  the  St. 
Joseph  Si  (^rand  Island 
personallv,  and  be  has  be- 
hind him'  undoubtedly  the 

group  of  banks  national. 
hanks  private,   capitalists, 


pany  presidents,  il  cefmi 
ami  (/  ffUra.  that  this 
slight  fragment  of  the 
solar  svstcm  has  ever 
known. 

All  this  seemed  a  trifle 
formidable.  Despite  pip- 
ing times  of  prnsperitj'  the 
usual  "  warning  note " 
was  heard.  Mr.  Sereno 
Pratt,  who  writes  so  bril- 
litntly  the  editorial  pageof 
the  ffall  Street  Journal, 


I,    LONG   ISLAND. 
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The  father  was  an  Episcopal  clergjinan, 

and  the  family  was  large    At  the  time  of  "  natural  leader. 

Mr.    Harriman's    birth    the    Rev.    Orlando  His  family  was  large;  there  were  four  sons 

Harriman  was  rector  of  the  little  parish  of  and    two   daughters.      "  Henry,"    as   E.    H. 

St.   George's,  at  Hempstead,  Long   Island,  Harriman  was  known  as  a  boy,  was  the  third 

The   family  was  English  of  origin.     The  son  and  the  fourth  child.     Hz  was  by  all 

Harriman    who  came   over   along   in    1800  accounts  very  much  the  father  of  the  man; 

must  have  been  very  well  to  do,  if  he  was  he  was  a  "  scrapper,"  and  a  day  hegun  with- 


not  rich.  He  drove  a  four- in -hand,  and 
certainly  four-in-hands  were  rare  enough  in 
that  day.  He  had  a  large  family,  his  sons 
and  daughters  had  large  families,  and  so  it  is 
that  the  tribe  of  Harrimans  is  numerous.  An 
uncle,  Oliver  Harriman,  came  to  be  one  of 
the  best-known  merchants  of  New  York. 

Afterward,  the  Rev.  Orlando  Harriman 
had  charge  of  two  small  parishes  in  Jersey 
City.  A  photograph  represents  him  as  a 
large-headed,  Sqiiare-shouldcrcd,  deep-chested 
sort  of  a  man,  with  heavy,  beetling  brows  and 
strong  jaws, — a  kind  of  Charles  Darwin  sort 
of  a  head,  as  you  see  it  in  Darwin's  earlier 
portraits,  bull-dog  English  all  over, — as  little 
the  ministerial  type  as  anything  you  can  well 
imagine.  Nevertheless,  he  was  something  of 
a  classical  scholar;  at  Columbia  1 
and  honors,' and  of 'those  medals 
,  interesting  to  find  his  son. 


-leJals 
ind  honors 
t  the 


IcMt  »  dawical  tdudar,  extremely  proud. 


out  a  shind)-  was  not  begtin  properly.  An 
associate  nf  his  school  days  described  him  as 
"  the  worst  little  devil  in  his  class,  and  al- 
ways at  the  top  of  it."  He  was  generally  at 
the  top  of  things, — but  sports  and  organiza- 
tions much  more  than  studies.  He  did  not 
like  to  study,  he  saj-s.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  organized  a  company  of  youngsters  of 
his  own  age  into  a  troup  of  zouaves;  they 
met  the  regiments  of  soldiery  that  passed 
through  Jersey  City  and  had  a  royal  time. 

For  a  time  Air.  Harriman  and  his  brothers 
attended  Trinity  School,  in  New  York.  To 
do  this  thej'  got  up  before  daylight,  got  their 
own  breakfasts,  tramped  two  miles  to  the 
ferry,  and  then  another  mile  to  the  school. 
Perhaps  the  bov  did  not  much  mind  when 
he  exchanged  this  f.ir  a  place  in  a  Wall 
Street  office.  Tt  i:;  rather  notable  that  three 
of  the  four  brothers  gravitated  to  Wall 
Street,  perhaps  more  because  of  family  con- 
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nections    than    anything    else.      An    older  man   remarked,   general  managers  felt  like 

brother,    John    Neilson    Harriman,    was    a  brigadier  generals,  and  resented  interference 

partner  in  a  Wall  Street  house  with  the  fam-  There  came  a  diflFerence  between  the  two 

ous  "  Larry*'  Jerome,  father  of  the  present  men,    and    Mr.    Jeffrey   promptly   resigned, 

district  attorney  of  New  York.  Probably  he  did  not  expect  that  his  resigna- 

At   i8, — that  is  to  say,  four  years  after  tion  would  be  accepted;  Mr.  Harriman  was 

he  went  into  "  the  Street  " — E.  H.  Harri-  a  Wall  Street  broker  who  had  come  out  to 

man  had   a  partnership;  it  was  not  in  his  Chicago;  obviously  he  could  know  nothing 

brother's  firm ;  at  22  he  struck  out  for  him-  about  running  a  railroad.     But  he  did,  and 

self,  and  bought  a  seat  on  the  New  ^'ork  the   resignation   was   accepted   on   the  spot. 

Stock  Exchange.    This  he  has  held  ever  since.  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  now  president  of  the  Denver 

There  are  few  members  who  have  held  their  &  Kio  Grande  Railroad,  which  is  building 

seats  longer  than  he,  and  all  this,  I  take  it,  the  Western  Pacific,  paralleling  Mr.  Harri- 

strikes  the  keynote  to  Mr.   Harriman's  ca-  man's  CentralPacific  from  Salt  Lake  to  San 

reer  and  his  personality.     He  began  on  Wall  Francisco. 

Street;  he  grew  up  in  Wall  Street;  he  has  ^^,5  ^j^s^  railroad. 

the  Wall  Street  pomt  of  view.     But  as  we 

shall  see,  there  is  a  second  large  fact,  and        Mr.  Harriman  promptly  took  the  reins  vet 

that  is  that  in  a  sense  he  grew  out  of  Wall  his  hands  and  began  to  pull  the  road  out  of 

Street,  broadened  beyond  Broad  Street,  and  I  very  much  such  an  embarrassing  situation  as 

think  this  explains  the  second  part  of  him.  the   railroads  of  the  country  are  facing  at 

^        The  original  firm  which  he  organized  was  the  present  time,— a  plethora  of  traffic.     He 

E.  H.  Harriman  &  Co.   This  is  the  present  l^ad  already  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a 

firm  of  Harriman  &  Co.,  but  its  founder  is  railroad  manager.     Some  years  previously  he 

no  longer  a  member  of  it.     Of  course,  in  ^^d  got  control  of  a  little  line  that  ran  south- 

1870,  when  the  firm  was  organized,  a  broker-  ),\ard,  34  in»les,  from  Sod  us  Bay,  on  Lake 

age  business  required  no  such  capital  as  it  ^>ntario.      It  was  a   fragile  alfair,  with   a 

does  now.   A  seat  on  the  exchange  sold  then  ^'*^^^'  as  light  as  its  roadbed  and  equipment, 

for  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.    Afterward,  ^^  ^^'^s  Mr.  Harriman's  notion  that  if  he  had 

when  Mr.  Harriman  retired,  Nicholas  Fish,  ^  ^^^^  road  he  could  get  business.    He  made 

brother  of  Stuvvesant  Fish,  was  for  a  time  a  '^  ^  good  road  and  showed  the  Pennsylvania, 

special  partncr'in  the  firm.  Both  of  them  had  ^^^'^"^^^  1^"^^  it  joined,  that  he  could  handle 

rich  connections;  especiallv   Mr.    Harriman  ^^^'\  ^^^^'^'     ^^e  got  the  business    from  a 

became  associated  with  his  uncle,  Oliver  Har-  T'^'*'^'  "^^^"^^  "^'^  ^>'  cutting  rates  but  by  mak- 

riman.     I  suppose  he  hustled   for  business;  '"^'  ^  P>^^^  '>"<^-     ^  his  has  been  prcdscly  his 

one    can    scarcely    imagine    otherwise.      At  P?l»5y    >"    ^]^^    development    of    the    whole 

any   rate,   the   firm   got  on.     Along  in    '83  y"^""  ^'*^^'^^  system,  and  he  had  developed 

came  a  fight  in  the  Illinois  Central,  in  which  J^.  »",  '^^  entirety,  back  in  the  early  8o's,  in 

Stuvvesant    Fish   was    interested.      By    that  his  first  attempt  at  railroading.     The  road 

time  Mr.  Harriman  had  acquired  a  consider-  P^'^/  ^^^  ^^  finally  sold  it  to  the  Pennsyl- 

able  block  of  Illinois  Central  stock;  he  was  J'^"'*'^'  ^^e  morning  of  the  Grant  &  Ward 

chosen  a  director;  his  stock  or  his  influence  ^^""^e. 

turned  the  scale.     Mr.  Fish  was  made  vice-  wanted  to  retire.  ^ 

president.     In    1886  Oliver  Harriman  was        y    •    • 

also  elected  a  director,  which  made  the  Har-  „If  ]^  interesting  to  know  that  when  Mr.      ^ 

riman  interest  verv  strong  in  the  board,  and  ^?:^^'^^J\  '^'^^  S^^^^".  vi^^-president  of  the      \ 

when  a  vear  later'still  Mr.  Fish  was  chosen  ^ll'""'s  Central  he  retired  from  the  broker- 

president,  E.  H.  Harriman  was  his  successor  J?^  business,  with  the  intention  of  devoting 

in  the  vice-presidencv.  himself     to  more  intellectual  pursuits."    He 

had  a  comfortable  fortune,  as  fortunes  were 

ACTING   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  CEN-  Considered  then.     He  was  still  under  40,  and 

q»j^.^L.  wanted  to  go  back  and  make  up  for  lost  time. 

I  "I   wasted    15   years  of  my  life,"  he  said, 

;  When  Mr.  Fish  went  to  Europe  Mr.  Har-  "  from  the  time  I  was.  14."   When  he  went 

riman  was  made  acting  president.      E.  T.  to  Chicago  he  did  not  intend  to  stay  more 

JcfPrey  was  then  general  manager,  and  one  than  a  few  months,  but  ht  stayed  three  years, 

of  the  best-known  railroad  men  in  the  coun-  Immediately  that  he  took  hold  of  the  Illinois 

try.    These  were  days  when,  as  Mr.  Harri-  Central  it  was  to  inaugurate  a  new  policy. 
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r  The  idea  of  railroad  tnanagement  then  was  to 
•  run  a  road  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  pay  big 
dividends.  Mr,  Haniman's  notion  was  that 
J  there  were  bigfjer  dividends  in  pravid- 
'  ing  adequately  for  traffic.  He  ^t  about 
putting  in  new  siding,  extending  old 
ones,  arid  because  he  was  in  too  much  of 
■a  hurry  for  enpnes 
he  rented  a  big 
'equipment  from  the 
.Aicliison,  w  h  i  c  h 
'•(hat  road  had  or- 
dered but  vias  un- 
able to  pay  for.  The 
congestion  was 
broken,  the  new 
policy  wa^i  vipor- 
ouslv  carried  out. 
and  Mr.  Harri- 
man  himsel  f  con- 
siders  (although 
Mr.  Fish  would 
doubtless  have  other 
ideas)  that  it  was 
from  this  time  that 
the  Illinois  Central 
dates  as  a  modern 
railroad.  H  e  ap- 
plied to  its  upbuild- 
ing the  same  meth- 
ods that  he  had  put 
into  effect  on  his 
little  Sodus  Bay 
line. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  Alton.  There  was  a  rival  line 
building  that  threatened  both  the  Alton  and 
the  Illinois  Centra!.  Mr.  Harriman  bought 
it,  "very  cheap,"  and  partitioned  it  between 
the  two  roads.  Evidently  the  merger  instinct 
was  even  then  strong,  for  it  was  his  idea  to 
bring  the  two  roads  into  a  closer  relation- 
ship. He  and  his  associates  acquired  large 
blocks  of  Alton  stock,  finally  purchasing  the 
Blackstone  interest,  and  the  Alton  passed  into 
Harriman  hands,  there  to  remain  until  a 
coterie  of  gentlemen  with  fortunes  made  in 
tin  plate,  the  brothers  Moore  and  their  as- 
sociates, bought  practically  the  control  of  the 
road  from  under  his  feet  and  allied  it  with 
their  Rock  Island  properties. 

A   GREAT   WRECK. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  westward  lay  the  great 
Union  Pacific  system,  prostrate.  It  had 
been  built  up  to  a  wide  stretching  line  of 
rails,  aggregating  about  7500  miles.  It  went 
^own  in  the  crash  of  '93.    But  where  other 


roads  had  been  able  to  reorganize  and  get 
back  on  their  feet,  the  Union  Pacific  strug- 
gled in  vain  under  the  heavy  load  of  the 
Government  debt.  That  amounted,  with 
crude    and    compound    interest,    to    around 


f5+,000.000.     Agains 
ever,  securities  held  i 


this  there  were,  how- 
deposit  to  a  value  of 
about  $13,000,000; 
so  that  the  Govern- 
ment's net  claim 
was  in  the  neigh- 
borlinod  of  $41;- 
o<x).ooo. 

It  was  a  huge 
and  not  overly  in- 
viting wreck.  One 
group  of  capitalists 
after  another  tried 
to  come  to  terms 
with  t  h  e  Govern- 
ment and  secure  the 
road.  Senator  Brice 
tried;  Mr.  Morgan 
tried;  they  all 
failed.  Finally  there 
came  an  offer  one 
dav  from  Mr.  Ja- 
cob H.  SchifF;  it 
was  to  pay  flatly  the 
Government's  claim 
and  lift  entirely  the 
Government's  lien. 
It  was  not  an  overly 
light-hearted  under- 
taking to  pay  over  $41,000,000  of  good 
money,  for  c\'en  this  was  only  a  second  lien 
on  the  property.  The  first-mortgage  holders 
had  also  to  be  satisfied,  to  say  nothing  of 
a    great  quantity   of   notes  and   sundry   sc- 

Mr.  Harriman  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee;  but  so  quietly  had  he 
worked  through  all  the  previous  years  that 
there  were  many,  even  in  Wall  Street,  to  in- 
quire whobe  was.  Mr.  Horace  G.  Burt, 
"ho  had  won  distinction  as  an  engineer  on 
the  Northwestern,  was  made  president.  To 
trake  the  Union  Pacific  a  modern  road  an 
engineer  was  needed,  and  likewise  a  finan- 
cial genius  \*ho  could  work  with  him,  un- 
derstand him.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  railroad  experience  came  in  good  stead. 
He  was  much  more  than  a  Wall  Street 
broker;  he  had  a  marvelous  capacity  for  mas-  ' 
tering  details  and  for  grasping  a  situation. 
He' took  an  engine  and  a  car,  turned  the  - 
train  backward,  and.  running  daytimes  only, 
went  over  the  road,  mile  by  mile. 
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'Wis  ua.i  \n  t^lc  fariy  summer  of  '98.   He  its  curvatures  and  its  gradients,  mile  by  mile, 

found  a  s;rrat  crop  s^rowin^  and   prospects  To  paste  under  cadi  point  where  improve- 

briii^tftnln'd.      The    pe^^ple    -^ere    becoming  ments   uere  proposed.   Mr.   Harriman  had 

mfjTr  hoiftriul ;  thry  had  bren  saving.     The  drawn    up    a   tabulation   showruig    just  the 

country  *Aa^  nor  nrarly  v^  pry>r  as  it  was  five  amount, of  cur\-e  and  grade  to  be  eliminated, 

y*^rs  b^fort,     O^Iorado  -a a*  rurnin;;   from  just  what  it  would  cost,  just  what  the  im- 

siivT  to  ^^oid.  not  ptAr'.rzV.y  hut  practically,  provements   would   save,   and    the   amounts 

and    irroAir;!    rxii    a;;a:n.      Mr.    Harriman  which  the  monc>-  would  earn  if  so  expended, 

ha/i  fa:t/i.  fa.'ttj  In  thr  coi^nrry.  faith  in  the  With  this  big  blue  print  roll   thus  embel- 

WV-st.     /\\  hr  -Af-nr  ovrr  the  road  he  ^ined  lished.  Mr.  Harriman  went  over  the  matter 

faith  in  thr   L'nion   IVirs'..     He  had  faith,  with  his  associates,  convincing  theni  step  by 

and  he  ha*!  fore'si'^ht.     He  bellied  that  the  step.     The  appropriation  was  ordered.   The 

\ttt\ViAfMtV*-'\-i*tT  tiirn:n'»:  had  come.     He  saw  credit  of  the  road  had  been  established,  and 

a  jfr^t  f  rop  out  on  thov  Western  prairies  Mr.  Harriman  got  the  mone>'. 

prq>ar.p;r  a  j:rr-at  tonnau"*  for  the  road  that  The  ston-  of  this  daring  rebuilding  has 

wai>  ready  to  'arr>   \x,  been  told  many  times:  there  is  no  need  to 

I...  -ri^f.  c», ,  , ..  repeat  it  here.     The  line  was  le>*eled  down 

I.N    TMh   SfMAA.h.  '                                       ret                 •_          -i 

to  a  maximum  grade  or  41  teet  to  the  mile; 

Whil*-  yet  on  the  jrround,  from  his  cxplor-  the  Union  Pacific  occupied  the  most  advan- 

in^c  ( ar  he  telegraphed  back  a   hu'^e  order  tajreous  route  through  its  territor>\  and  prac-" 

for  eiiuipni^-nt.     His  asvx.iates,  his  colleagues  tically  forever  barred  a  direct  competitor  in 

on  the  Kve^  utive  Committee,  w  ere  still  fear-  its  especial   field.     What  it  all   meant  has 

fuj,  tautious.    'Jhe>'  had  a  hujff  load  to  carr>'  been  amply  attested,  in  the  subsequent  aston- 

already;  they  wtrxt.  little  minded  to  take  on  ishing  earnings  of  the  road, 

more.  All   told,   the  new  company  gathered  in 

.Mr.  Harriman  telegraphed  back:   *'  I  can-  together  about  5800  miles  of  the  old  s>'StenL 

not  wait  to  discuss  the  question.     The  busi-  Subsequently  about  400  miles  of  this  was 

ness  is  here ;  we  must  be  ready  to  carr>'  it."  sr)ld   to  Senator  Clark's  San  Pedro  &  Los 

'i'he  equipment  was  ordered,  the  crops  ful-  Angeles  line,  partly  in  exchange  for  a  half 

filled  their  promise,  and  L'nion  Pacific  earn-  interest  in  that  road.    And  this  is  the  s>'5tem 

ingf»  shot  up  witli  a  bound.  as  it  stands  to-day,  5400  mfles  of  modem 

'Hie  new  management   was  beginning  to  road.     The  Harriman  policy  has  been  dis- 

ihow    results;    but    purse-strings    were   still  tinctly  one  of  concentration,  rebuilding,  and 

tight.     'i"o  get  more  money  for  equipment,  upbuilding, 

more  money  to  put  tfie  road  in  position  to  •               . 

•|                                             L    J  ^         •  BUYS  A   WHOLE   SYSTEM. 

earn  more,  the  new  management  had  to  seize  ow.a  /%  irmv/i-ii  sio£«»i. 

tHtxy  available  opprirtunity ;  the  renewal  of  But  in  one  important  direction  the  Union 

a    crtfitract    with    the    Pullman    Company  Pacific  was  blocked.     Originally  built  as  a 

brought  in  a  considerable  sum.     This  went  twin  line  to  the  old  Central  Pacific,  it  was 

into  more  ecpiipment.    Karnings  continued  to  a  link  in  a  transcontinental  route  from  the 

grow.     Husiness  throve.     The  credit  of  the  Missouri   River  to   San   Francisco.     Subse- 

road  began  to  improve.  quently  the  Central  Pacific  passed  under  the 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Harriman,  with  his  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  rela- 
engineers,  worked  out  his  great  plan  for  the  tions  were  not  harmonious.  In  1900  Mr. 
practical  rebuilding  of  the  line,  at  least  its  Harriman  opened  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
mountain  section.  chase  of  the  Central  Pacific  property.     Mr. 

Before  tiie  rebuilding  was  complete  it  Huntington,  at  the  head  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
had  absorbed  a  matter  of  $2(),(XX^,(XK);  and  cific,  was  mildly  astonished;  he  had  no  in- 
this,  \x  should  be  understood,  applied  simply  tention  of  letting  go  of  so  desirable  a  part 
to  the  main  line  of  the  road,  stretching  from  of  his  system.  Mr.  Harriman's  answer  was 
Omaha  to  Ogden.  to  begin  the  construction  of  an  independent 

now   MILLIONS   ARE    SPENT.  •''?^   ^'^'^   1^«^^"    ^^  S*"    ^^f ''^^'      f"   ^'^ 

midst  of  the  negotiations  Mr.  Huntington 
For  the  expenditure  of  so  huge  a  sum  the  died,  and  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Harriman 
consent  of  Mr.  Harriman's  associates  was  and  his  associates  carried  out  one  of  the 
not  easily  won.  This  is  how  he  brought  most  brilliant  coups  in  recent  railroad  an- 
them round:  He  had  Mr.  Berry  prepare  a  nals.  That  was  the  purchase  of  practical 
blue  print  showing  the  contour  of  the  road,  control  of  the  whole  Southern  Pacific  system. 
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MAP  OF  THE  HARRIMAN   RAILROAD   SYSTEM. 

areral  lines  not  shown  on  this  map, — ^the  liiinols  Central,  Chlcai^o  &   Alton,   Bultlmore  &  Ohio,  and 

others, — are  allied  with  iho  Ilarrlman  Interests.) 


00  miles  of  road  extending  from  Portland 

1  the  north  to  New  Orleans  on  the  south, 
e  longest  line  of  continuous  track  on  the 
ntinent. 

At  a  stroke  a  road  of  nearly  twice  the  ex- 
nt  of  the  Union  Pacific  became  its  subsidi- 
y  and  dependent.  But  this  purchase,  even- 
ally  involvini;  $90,000,000  par  value  of 
mmoa  stock  and  $18,000,000  of  preferred, 
-perhaps  a  cash  investment  in  excess  of  $70,- 
0,000, — ^was  merely  the  prelude  to  the  an- 
ication  of  the  same  policy  of  (^'gantic  ex- 
nditure  for  improvements  which  was  then 
full  sway  on  the  Union  Pacific.  Air  told, 
six  years  Mr.  Harriman's  two  roads  spent 
total  in  excess  of  two  hundred  million  dol- 
rs,  or  an  average  of  around  $14,000  per 
lie  for  a  system  nearly  15,000  miles  in  ex- 
nt 

Nor  »  there  any  indication  that  this  lav- 
I  expenditure  is  drawing  to  a  close.  This 
ar»  diou^  more  for  new  lines  than  for 
iprovement  of  old,  the  system  ha  appro- 
iated  about  $35,000,000.  Mr.  Harriman 
KuiMi  these  matters,  he  talks  and  thinks 


in  millions  much  as  most  men  would  talk 
and  think  in  thousands,  and  as  some  folk 
whom  I  know  better  than  any  one  else  would 
talk  and  think  in  hundreds. 

Is  this  merely  the  effect  of  his  position? 
Is  it  just  as  easy  to  think  millions,  handle 
millions,  as  hundreds  or  thousands?  Proba- 
bly in  some  sense,  yes;  certainly  in  another 
sense,  no.  I  was  particularly  struck,  as  Mr. 
Harriman  was  explaining  the  plan  or 
method  by  which  this  system  is  operated, — a 
method  differing  from  that  of  any  other  rail- 
road in  the  United  States.  The  system  is  di- 
vided up  into  sections,  averaging  aboji:*-  2SOO 
miles  in  length,  and  at  the  chief  point  cf 
each  of  these  sections, — Omaha,  Portland, 
New  Orleans,  etc.,  two  men  are  placed  in 
full  command,  one  in  the  operating  depart- 
ment, one  in  the  traffic  department.  These 
sections,  by  the  way,  are  independent  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  belong  to  one 
road  or  another,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
overlap. 

The  basis  for  these  divisions  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  as  Mr.  Harriman  explained,  "  You 
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can  find  men  who  will  cover  from  2500  to  years  ago,  which  staggered  along,^  wanton^ 

3000  miles  of  track ;  they  can  more  or  less  loaded  with  debt  and  fictitious  capital,  to  the 

see  over  this  extent."    But  this  seems  a  sort  crash  of  '93.     The  change, — the  remaking 

of  natural  limit,  at  least  for  most  men.  There  and  rebuilding  I  think  it  fair  to  say, — has 

are  not  so  many  who  can  be  found  to  see  over  been  Mr.   Harriman's  personal  work.     Of 

a  whole  system.    And  so,  one  may  probably  that  there  can  be  no  question.      He  went 

conclude,  it  is  the  same  with  the  matter  of  into  the  Union  Pacific  as  one  of  several  wide- 
thinking  in  thousands  and  in  millions.  There'  ly  divided  groups.    In  not  more  than  a  year 

are  plenty  of  men  who  think  very  well  in  he  was  very  actively  in  command,  and  jret  a 

thousands,  many  who  do  ver>'  well  in.hun-  little   later,   absolutely.      In    the   beginning 

dreds  of  thousands.    The  ability,  but  perhaps  Wall  Street  referred  to  the  Union  Pacific  as 

equally  the  opportunity,  to  think  in  millions  the  Kuhn-Loeb  road;  to-day  it  is  very  dis-- 

is  more  restricted.  tinctly  the  Harriman  system. 

It  is  the  current  idea  that  Mr.  Harriman  ,   .,,^, 

i  ^\              .  Uf     •                \  '    A   C  *  ,w.kl«  HARRIMAN^  THE    MAN. 

IS  one  of  those  muititanous  and  mdeiatigablc 

individuals  who,  in  the  present  instance,  is  What   sort   of  a  man   has  achieved,  dib 

chairman   of   the   board,    president,   g:eneral  tremendous  result?  Every  one  by  now  knows l 

manag:er,  traffic  superintendent,  section  boss,  that  he  is  physically  a  slight,  rather  stoopingi 

and  so  on,  all  in  one.    I  did  not  gain  this  im-  figure,  with  a  ver>'  large  head,  very  piercing! 

pression.    At    Chicago    are    stationed    Mr.  black  eyes,  with  the  habit  of  command  andl 

Kruttschnitt  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  first  Di-  the  confidence  of  success.     I   imagine  that 

rector  of  Maintenance  and  Operation,  the  the  latter  trait  he  always  had.     One  may 

second  Traffic  Director.    These  are  the  final  read  in  the  newspapers  much  of  Mr.  Harri- 

"  buflFers  "  between  the  operatinji  officers  of  man's  impatience  of  contradiction,  his  abrupt 

the  road  and  Mr.  Harriman.    Whatever  re-  manners,  his  very  dominating  ways.    As  you 

lates  directly  and  simply  to  a  division,  the  meet  him  in  private  life,  in  his  home,  you 

division  chiefs  have  full  power  to  decide  upon  see  none  of  this. 

on  the  spot.  There  is  no  telegraphitig,  no  None  of  the  published  portraits  gives  a  very 
waiting  for  instructions,  save  where  the  ques-  good  idea  of  the  man.  The  most  character- 
rion  lies  outside  of  a  given  jurisdiction.  Then  istic,  by  odds,  is  Mr.  Krumhaar's  painting, 
the  question  is  up  to  Chicago,  to  one  or  the  which  gives  you  the  sense  of  a  finely  pro- 
other  of  the  directing  chiefs  there.  Only  in  portioned  head  and  the  rather  intent  Iook» 
exceptional  instances  do  any  operating  ques-  that  is  very  characteristic.  But  it  must  now 
tions  go  further.  be  at  least  ten  years  old,  and  ten  such  strcn- 
But  the  operating  sheets  do,  every  day, —  uous  years  as  Mr.  Harriman's  last  ten  could 
not  that  they  now  engage  Mr.  Harriman's  hardly  fail  to  change  a  man  a  good  deaL 
daily  attention  as  they  used  to;  the  vast  ma-  Most  of  the  others  give  you  the  impression 
chine  runs  smoothly  and  requires  less  care,  of  a  rather  bristling,  aggressive,  pugnacious 
Every  detail  of  its  operation,  however,  is  re-  sort  of  man,  which  he  may  be,  for  all  I 
ported;  for  example:  In  ever>'  accident,  no  know,  in  his  relations  to  the  public, 
matter  how  small,  the  New  York  office  is  As  I  sat  talking  to  him  there  came  back 
always  notified.  insistently  the  recollection  of  a  professor  of 

THE  RESULT  SUMMED  UP.  chemistry  that  I  used  to  know  very  wdlr- 

not  the  look  but  the  manner, — ^just  a  little 
The  results  from  the  operation  of  this  huge  didactic,  very  easy,  very  clear,  and  very  ex- 
machine  are  sufficiently  well  known.  The  plicit.  I  could  very  well  imagine  Mr.  Hani* 
gross  income  of  the  system  for  the  last  year  man*as  a  professor  of  chemistry,  and  a  very 
rose  $170,000,000.  This  is  a  larger  gross  great  one,  a  Berthelot,  or  an  Emil  Fisher. 
income  than  that  of  ?  y  other  railroad  system 

.       ^1                 IJ      *u       D             I         •         1      '  THE    GENIUS   OF    FORESIGHT. 

m  the  world,  the  rennsylvania  alone  ex- 
cepted. The  dividend  disbursements  for  the  There  was  another  impression:  I  remcm- 
year  are  at  the  rate  of  about  $28,000,000,  her  ^n  associate  of  former  days  whom  I  used 
net, — that  is,  actual  disbursements  to  the  to  say  had  a  genius  for  seeing  things,  what 
public.  This,  again,  is  a  larger  annual  dis-  people  call  foresight,  grasp,  penetration.  It  is 
tribution  than  that  of  any  other  corporation,  obvious,  alike  from  his  achievement  and  from 
the  Steel  Corporation  alone  excepted.  his  conversation,  that  Mr.  Harriman  has  this 
All  this  is  a  strange  change  from  the  old  seeing  eye  in  a  supreme  degree.  In  1898  he 
water-logged  Union    Pacific  of  10  or   15  saw  the  turn  of  the  tide^  he  saw  the  great 
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crop  that  was  gathering,  he  stav  the  business 
that  it  meant,  he  law  the  needs  of  the  road 
in  equipment  to  carry  this  traffic,  he  saw  the 
results  that  would  flow  from  a  straight  and 
level  line  of  track  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  Pacific.  And  because  he  could  thus 
see,  and  because  he  had  resource  and  decision 
and  confidence,  he  has  won.  Other  people 
call  it  daring;  some  foolish  people  call  it 
luck, — chance. 

l.'ndoubtedly  he  has  had  a  very  fair  wind. 
Undoubtedly  other  railroad  directors  have 
done  equally  wonderful  thinf^,  tn  their  es- 
pecial fields.  The  Union  Pacific  achieve- 
ment is  noteworthy  only  in  its  enormous  pro- 
portions. But  it  was  not  luck  or  chance  that 
did  it.  And  I  imagine  that  the  same  seeing 
eye  which  foresaw  the  turn  of  the  tide  in 
'97  and  '98  will  equally  foresee  the  turn  of 
tie  great  floodtidc  of  prosperity  that  we  arc 
experiencing  now,  note  with  care  the  extrav- 
agant fashion  in  which  the  countrj'  is  living 
and  spending,  and  understand  that  there  will 
come  the  inevitable  reverse,  when  the  end  of 
the  tether  is  reached ;  and  that  he  will  be  pre- 
pared for  it,  just  as  he  was  prepared  for  the 
great  crop  of  '98. 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see. 

AKDBN    FARMS. 

Outside  of  his  business  preoccupations, — 
undoubtedly  they  come  first, — Mr,  Harri- 
man's  chief  interests  are  in  his  home  and  in 
the  great  estate  which  he  is  building  up,  in 
Orange  County,  New  York.  He  belongs  to 
clubs,  he  shares  a  box  at  the  opera,  but  he 
does  not  mingle  much,  publicly  at  least,  in 
public  questions  or  public  affairs. 

Hi&  home  for  a  long  time  was  at  1  East 
Fifty-fifth  street,  opposite  the  new  St.  Regis 
Hotel,  a  very  modest  mansion  of  the  old 
Fifth  Avenue  type.     It  was  in  his  library 
there,  his  "  den,"  as  he  calls  it,  that  all  the 
big    things    on    the    Union    Pacific    were 
planned.     Now  he  has  taken  a  big,  imposing 
house,  farther  up  town,  in  the  heart  of  that 
section  which  Mr.  Saltus  calls  Vanity  Square, 
He  is  a  tremendous  worker.     The  day  is 
begun  with  a  round   at  the  telephone,  one 
secretary    or   assisUnt    after    another    being 
connected  with  him,  at  his  home,  each  morn- 
ing, in  regular  order.     Over  the  telephone 
he  hears  reports,  is  read  letters  of  importance, 
makes  engagements  for  the  d^y,  gives  direc- 
tions, then  by  ton  or  half-past  he  is  at  his 
J    de<k.    He  has  the  faculty,  his  associates  sav, 
I    of  getting  throu^  business  at  a  tremendous 
'    nte;  hi*  nund  wwks  swiftly,  his  decisions 


are  rapid.     This  he  is  enabled  to  do  because 
the  questions  involved  have  all  been  patiently 
thought  out,  studied  and  turned  over,  long        , 
in  advance.    This  is  the  secret,    "  They  may      1 1 
appear  offhand  judgments,"  Mr.  Harriman      [1 
remarks,    "  but   they  arc   not."      His  mind 
seems  to  be  working  all  the  time. 

He  works  four  days  in  the  week  only.  Fri- 
day, Saturday  and  Sunday  he  does  not  go  to   K 
his  ofHce,  more  often  to  the  country,  always  / 
to  the  countrj-  throughout  the  summer  time. 

WHAT    HE    GETS    OUT    OF    LIFE. 

It  is  at  Arden  that  he  has  the  most  of  hii 
fun,  though  I  imagine  that  like  most  men 
who  succeed  at  business  work  itself  is  his  en- 
joyment in  life.  After  it  comes  the  Arden 
estate.  It  lies  just  above  the  fashionable  colo- 
ny at  Tuxedo,  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  road,  a 
slight  matter  of  26,000  acres.  That  is  an 
area  of  about  twice  the  size  of  Manhattan 
Island.  It  is  mostly  wildwood,  and  if  the 
mosquitoes  are  as  numerous  usually  as  on  a 
summer  day  some  years  ago  when  I  cycled 
through  the  country-  back  of  Tuxedo,  I  for 
one  could  have  no  envy  for  his  possession. 

Like  President  Cas.satt.  Mr.  Harriman's 
instinct  for  building  roads  is  strong  even  in 
his  relaxations,  and  like  President  Cassatt  he 
was  elected  road  supervisor  in  his  home  coun- 
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ty.  At  first  it  was  hard  to  get  inone>'  ti»  build 
fTood  roads,  and  in  uiie  year  lie  remarks  that 
he  spent  :?7o,cx)o  marc  than  the  appropria- 
tion. 'l"hc  object  lesson  told,  hl)^^■ever,  and 
now,  he  observed,  he  has  difficulty  in  IceepinK 
the  county  from  spending  more  than  it 
outfht  to. 

Up  at  Arden  he  rides  horseback,  drives 
fast  horses,  motors  about  and  j-olfs  a  little, — 
does  what  must  folk  of  bis  class  do. 
winter  time  he  jjets  out  witii  his  hoy 
ice.  They  play  hockey  and  other  [;ai 
the  battle  is  always  hot.  The  play 
fair  and  arcording  I'l  rules:  if  ther 
violation  of  the  rules  he  pies  ovei 
other  side. 

iMr.    Harriman    has  five   childrer 
three  diiuirhters  and  two  boy^,  the  da 
now    yinm}r    ladies.       The    i 
Mary.  cs|H-cially.  is  closely  his  comra.le,  an.! 
takes  the  deepest  interest  In  his  affairs;  he  is 
manifestly  \fry  proud  of  her. 

The  two  bnvs  are  sturdv  viiungstcrs.  still 
in  school.  'J-he  younjiest 'hruke  his  collnr- 
bonc  the  oihcr  d.iy.  marched  over  to  the 
doctor's  iind  bad  it  >ct  without  a  murmur, — 
a  chin  nf  the  old  Hock. 

Mr.  Harriman  is  interested  in  bovs.  That 
is  his  chief  fad.  It  is  his  pride  that  he  is 
president  of  the  largest  club  in  the  world. 


1  the 


ist  be 


,ut:hters 
uit'hter. 


That  is  the  Boys'  Club,  at  the  corner  of 
Tompkins  Square  and  Tenth  street.  New 
^ork  City.  Here  is  a  big  building,  five  or 
six  stories  in  height,  with  g>-mn3sia,  baths, 
playrooms,  reading  rooms,  30  or  40  scparaK 
clubrooms.  flerc  in  the  course  of  the  year 
^txx)  or  I0,U(>1)  P^ast  Side  boys  have  fun. 
Tliey  are  not  taught.  It  is  not  a  church, 
it  is  not  a  school,  it  is  not  a  reformatoiy, 
it  is  not  a  movement  for  the  ethical  culture 
of  the  I'ast  Side.  It  is  simply  a  big  place 
whvn-  the  bo>s  may  enjoy  themselves.  In- 
cidentally they  [Jo  iearn  a  great  deal;  they 
arc  taught  a  (jreat  deal.  l?;it  it  is  Tom  Saw- 
jer  fashion,  who  delined  work  as  play  that 
\ou  didn't  want  tod... 

Here,  for  all  ages,  from  little  chaps  just 
able  Hi  toddle  up  to  big  chaps  ready  to  many 
and  have  homes,  there  is  a  chance  to  find 
most  any  kind  of  wholesome  .imusemcnt  and 
spiirt.  They  have  their  football  teams, 
baseball  teams,  camera  clubs,  natural  his- 
torv  club>.  debating  clubs.  They  give  a 
(Jiilu-ri  and  Sullivan  opera  once  a  year,  no 
one  takin;;  part  but  the  boys;  and  the  per- 
formances an-  said  tu  be  capital.  They  have 
an  orchestra  of  their  o^n,  they  have  two 
drum  corps,   and    they    have   a   brass   band. 

Mr.  Harriman  is,  and  has  been  for  years, 
president  of  this  club.    Its  historj'  dates  back 
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30  y*ars  and  more,  and  Mr.  Harrinian's  as- 
sociation with  it  dates  from  the  beginning- 
Here,  as  a  young  man  of  eiRht  and  twent;-. 
he  undertook  the  work  with  a  company  of 
'  other  >-ounf!;  men,  largely  college  men,  and  he 
has  held  to  it  ever  since. 

In  the  old  days  the  club  was  sometimes 
a  rough  and  tumble  affair;  there  were  hot 
shindies,  and  Mr.  Ffarriman  tells  of  how 
there  were  times  when  he  used  to  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  go  in  to  help  clean  out  the  gang, 
— a  task  that,  1  suspect,  if  the  reports  of  his 
boyhood  daj-s  be  true,  was  not  uncongenial. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  met  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Averell,  of  Ogdcnsburg; 
Mrs.  Harriman  has  shared  his  interest  in  the 

dub. 

The  club  grew,  and  six  or  seven  years  ago 
Mr.  Harrimanrpersonally  built  and  gave  to 
the  club  the  fine  home  that  it  now  has.  Hi.* 
religiously  attends  its  operas  and  annual 
gatherings,  and  up  to  recent  years  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor.  And  in  this  connection  I  was 
told  of  an  inddcnt  which  reveals  the  man 
in  quite  another  light  than  that  in  which  ho 
is  usually  shown  in  the  public  prints.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  a  political 
campaign,  there  were  some  charges  made 
against  Mr,  Harriman  and  his  associates  in 
connection  with  some  State  lands, — I  do 
not  know  just  what.  For  the  public,  for  the 
fiewtpapen,  Mr.  Harriman  had  no  explana- 


tions. As  to  this,  as  with  the  other  things 
that  are  said  about  him,  he  shi)wed  an  ex- 
terior indifference  that  has  led  people  to  say 
of  him  that  he  cares  nothing  for  public  opin- 
ion, or  the  good  report  of  his  fellow  men. 
But  he  did  care  for  the  good  opinion  of  "  his 
boys,"  and  he  tiKik  the  tnmhle  to  send  his 
secretarj'  and  another  gentleman  up  to  the 
cliih,  a  meeting  was  called,  and  the  matter 
i\as  set  out  for  the  information  of  the  bo)'s 
just  as  it  had  actually  happened, 

I  am  told  that  Mr.  Ha'rriman's  private 
kindlinesses  are  many,  but  that  he  has  a  curi- 
ous shrinking  from  thanks.  He  does  not 
like  to  have  knn«n  what  he  does.  His  in- 
difference and  aloofness  from  his  surround- 
ings are  merely  on  the  outside. 

His  associates  will  tell  you  that  Mr.  Har- 
riman's  interest  in  public  affairs  is  wide,  his 
vieivs  well  consiilcred  and  far-sighted.  He 
talks  little  for  publication.  He  does  not 
care  to  discuss  his  plans.  \im  learn  of  them 
when  they  art  achieved.  I  asked  him  what 
he  was  driving  at,  what  he  thought  it  wa^i 
worth  while  in  this  world  for  a  man  to  do. 
His  reply  was.  very  simply:  ".My  idea  is 
that  a  man  should  tri,'  to  make  his  children 
hctter,  give  them  larger  opportunities,  do 
what  he  can  to  make  the  next  generation  a 
little  better  off  than  his  own." 

I  spoke  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  pos- 
sible effect  upon  the  transportation  problems 
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of  the  West.     He  said :  "  I  do  not  know       It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Harri- 

what  its  effect  will  be,  but  this  I  do  know,  man  and  his  associates  had  obtained  control 

and  that  is  that  if  there  is  any  business  to  of  the  Burlington,  or  ^t  least  so  large  a  block 

be   done  when  the  canal   is  completed,  we  that  no  other  interests  could  obtain  control, 

shall  be  there,  ready  to  do  it.     I  have  never  before   Mr.    Hill   and    his  associates   began 

opposed  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  I  buying  up  the  road.     One  of  the  syndicate 

wish   to  say,   moreover,   that   I   have   never  which  purchased  the  stock  began  to  sell  when 

been  approached  by  any  of  my  railroad  asso-  the  price  began  to  rise  so  rapidly,  thinking 

ciates  or  any  other  interests  with  any  idea  thereby  to  keep  the  price  down;  and  he  sold 

of  defeating  or  delaying  the  canal's  construe-  so  much  that  the  Hill  interests  were  enabled 

tion.     My  notion  is  that  whatever  contrib-  to  obtain  a  majority. 

utes    to    make    transportation    swifter    and        Yet  again,  Mr.   Harriman  had  similarly 

cheaper  beween  different  sections  means  de-  bought  a  large  block  of  Rock  Island,  with  a 

velopment  and  business,  and   it  is  develop-  view  of  preventing  any  other  interests  from 

ment  and  business  which  our  roads  seek."  obtaining  control  of  that  road ;  prices  rose, 

and,   thinking  to  take  profits  and  buy   the 

OCCASIONAL  REVERSES.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^,^^  down,  Mr/  Harri- 

With  such  a  long  record  of  success  have  man  sold.  It  was  just  at  that  juncture  that 
gone  many  defeats.  His  plans  have  not  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was 
always  been  carried  out  as  he  had  designed,  formed,  giving  sudden  millions  to  many  men, 
Some  of  these  misses  are  well  known,  as  in  and  it  was  with  this  money  that  the  present 
the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  North-  "  Rock  Island  crowd,"  so-called,  stepped  in 
ern  Pacific.  The  whole  story  of  that  mem-  and  snapped  up  the  road.  It  is  comforting 
orable  contest  has  never  been  told.  The  to  know  that  even  the  most  far-sighted  of 
Harriman  interests  had  what  they  believed  men  slip  up  once  in  a  while. 
to  be  a  clear  majority  of  the  stock.  To  Apropos  of  the  recent  purchase  of  half  of 
clinch  it  and  put  the  control  beyond  ques-  the  Pennsylvania  interest  in  the  Baltimore  & 
tion  Mr.  Harriman  desired  to  purchase  20,-  Ohio,  Mr.  Harriman  observed  that  he  had 
000  shares  more.  All  this  was  before  the  long  been  an  extensive  holder  in  that  road, 
Hill-Morgan  interests  were  aware  of  what  that  he  had  been  a  director  from  the  time  of 
was  going  on.  The  order  to  buy  these  the  reorganization.  He  was  a  member  of 
20,000  shares  was  not  executed,  and,  owing  the  Expenditures  Committee  that  planned 
to  a  provision  in  the  articles  of  the  road,  the  the  outlay  of  $30,000,000  in  improvements, 
preferred  stock,  largely  held  by  the  Harri-  "  I  put  in  18  months  of  hard  work  at  it,"  Mr. 
man  interests,  was  retired,  giving  control  to  Harriman  remarked.  Asked  what  he  meant 
the  other  side.  Mr.  Harriman  remarked  of  to  do  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  he  smiled  I 
this  battle:  "  From  the  time  the  other  inter-  and  said:  "The  purchase  of  half  of  the 
es'js  learned  of  our  holdings  we  did  not  pur-  Pennsylvania  interest  does  not  give  us  con- 
chase  one  single  share  of  stock.  The  bidding  trol,  any  more  than  the  Pennsylvania,  does 
up  of  Northern  Pacific  to  $1000  a  share  and  it?  " 
the  panic  that  followed  were  not  our  work."        The  Harriman  of  that  especial  sentence  is     ,\ 

Out  of  this  defeat  Mr.   Harriman  came  the    Harriman    that    worries    Wall    Street.     1^ 

with  a  profit  to   his   road  of  $80,000,000.  Other  men  talk  over  their  plans  with  their     1 

One  day  I  asked  Mr.  Thomas  Woodlock,  friends,  their  friends  with  theirs;  Mr.  Harri- 

well  known  as  an  expert  in  railroad  affairs,  man   does  not.     So   Wall   Street  calls  "him  • 

what  he  regarded  as  Mr.  Harriman^s  most  inscrutable. 

noteworthy   achievement.      He   replied :    "  I        Napoleon  and  other  men  of  this  type  had 

think  it  was  this,  to  get  licked  in  a  fight  and  their  critics;  Mr.  Harriman  has  his.     It  is 

pull  out  of  it  with  a  colossal  fortune  as  the  the  function  of  an  on-looker  in  life  merely  to 

result."  describe. 


THE   EXPLORATION   OF  MT.  McKINLEY:     IS   IT 
THE  "CREST  OF  THE   CONTINENT"? 

BY  HERSCHEL  C.  PARKER. 

npHE  grent  mountain  areas  of  Alaska  may  tance  of  about  400  miles;  and  the  Alaska 

be  roughly  divided  into  two  principal  Range,    which    extends    in    a    northeasterly 

groups:  the  St.  Elias  Range,  which  extends  direction   from   the   neighborhood   of  Cook 

in    a    northwesterly    direction    from    Cross  Inlet  on  the  south  to  the  headwaters  of  the 

Sound  and  Glacier  Bay  on  the  south  to  the  Tanana  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  approx- 

Copper  River  on  the  north  and  west,  a  dis-  imatcly  250  miles. 


MAP   SHOWIKi;    I-HTNCIPAL    MOUNTAIN    AR 

r.  Rllai  am]  Mt.  Lofmo  nro  Rhown  In  tlic  lonrcr  rlgbt-hand  t'orurr  of  llii-  map,  aail  llio  grvitt  lie  flpldi 
e  Indlraled  hy  (be  dnrk  ^lindeil  purliims.  The  er^ot  praka  nnil  Klndcre  of  thp  FairweathiT  eronp  ara 
St  to  tbr  right  of  CniH?  Pnlrncother  nail  art-  prnrllrnlly   riintlLiuniia  vHb  llie  Ht.   Rllas  rangp.) 
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These  two  great  mountain  ranges  differ 
in  3  ver>'  marked  degree  in  their  general 
characteristics.  The  St.  i-lias  Range,  with 
an  average  width  of  about  loo  miles,  pre- 
sents a  vast  area  of  glaciation  for  practically 
the  entire  extent,  the  Malaspina  Glacier 
alone,  from  which  rise  xMt.  St.  Ellas  and  Mt. 
Logan,  having  an  extreme  length  of  I20 
miles  and  breadth  of  60  miles.  As  this  gla- 
cier descends  directly  to  sea  level,  Mt.  Lo- 
gan, or  the  highest  summit  of  this  group  of 
peaks,  must  be  by  far  the  highest  mountain 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  .snow  and  ice  in 
the  world  (the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the 
Himalayas  being  from  16,000  feet  to  i7,cx)o 
feet). 

The  Alaska  Range  has  fe«-  glaciers,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  any  considerable  fs- 
tcnt,  the  largest  in  the  region  of  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinlc>'  probably  not  exceeding  25  miles  in 
length  by  5  miles  in  breadth. 

On  the  northwestern  slopes  of  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley  traces  of  vegetation  extend  to  a 
height  of  some  gcKX)  or  6000  feet,  so  that  this 
pc^  arises  only  about  14,000  feet  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow. 


tbe  renter  of  tli<^  plcluro.    Mt.  MrKlnley  ie  the  peak 
',  a  ilJaiBnce  of  some  twenty-flve  miles.     It  was  over 

There  are  only  three  peaks  of  the  Alaska 
Range  known  to  exceed  12,000  feet;  Mt. 
McKinley,  approximately  20,000  feet;  Mt. 
Foraker,  17,000  feet;  and  an  unnamed  peak 
^observed  by  our  expedition  this  summer  ad- 
jacent to  Alt.  McKinley  of  probably  some 
1 6,000  feet. 

In  the  St.  Elias  Range,  while  this  is  as 
yet  largely  unexplored,  there  are  at  least 
five  peaks  known  to  practically  equal  or  ex- 
ceed 16,000  feet:  Mt,  Logan,  approximately 
20,000  feet;  Mt.  St,  Klias,  18,000  feet;  Mt. 
Sanford,  16,000  feet;  Mt.  Blackburn,  16,000 
feet;  Mt.  Crillon,  nearly  16,000  feet. 

It  may  be  wcl!  to  mention  here  that  there 
are  two  methods  for  detcnnining  altitudes; 
the  method  of  triangulation  and  the  hypso- 
metric method  or  that  of  obser\-ing  the  dif- 
ference of  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  and  at  some  station  near 
the  base.  The  former  method,  while  theo- 
retically more  accurate,  is  liable  to  very  seri- 
ous errors  in  practice  due  largely  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  locating  a  suitable  base  line  near 
the  mountain.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
one  of  the  triangulations  of  Mt.  St.  Etias 
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was  in  error  nearly  3000  feet.  The  latter 
method,  when  the  observations  arc  properly 
made  with  standard  mercurial  barometers,  or 
the  boiling  point  of  water  is  observed  by 
means  of  especially  graduated  standard  ther- 
mometers and  the  hypsometer,  is  usually  far 
more  reliable  for  the  determination  of  very 
great  altitudes,     . 

Various  triangulations  of  Mt.  McKinley 
have  given  results  varying  from  nineteen 
thousand  and  some  hundred  feel  to  some- 
thing over  20,000  feet.  The  figure  20,- 
.!oo  feet  given  for  the  altitude  of  Mt. 
McKinley   is   the   averajje  of   several   such 


A  very  approximate  determination  of  the 
altitude  of  Mt.  Lojjan  has  given  the  result 
of  19,500  feet.  This  summit  may  perhaps 
be  a  thousand  feet  higher.  It  is  also  not  very 
improbable  that  to  the  north  of  Mt.  Logan 
other  peaks  of  this  group  may  rise  to  still 
greater  altitudes. 

Mt.  McKinley  is  visible  from  Cook  In- 
let when  the  weather  is  exceptionally  clear, 
although  the  distance  is  about  200  miles. 
It  was   known   to   white   men   for   nearly 


100  years,  but  was  not  indicated  on  maps 
until  recently.  To  the  Russians  it  was 
known  as  "  Bulshaia,"  and  to  the  natives 
of  Cook  Inlet  as  "  Traleika,"  both  names 
signifying  high  or  big  mountain.  In  1895 
it  was  named  McKinley  by  W.  A.  Dick- 
ey, who  while  probably  not  approaching 
the  mountain  much  closer  than  lOo  miles, 
called  attention  to  its  great  height.  In 
1898  G.  H.  Eldridge  and  Robert  Muldrow, 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
made  determinations  of  its  position  and  alti- 
tude, and  in  the  following  year  Lieut.  Jo- 
seph S.  Herron  named  the  second  highest 
peak  of  the  range  "  Mt.  Foraker,"  In  1902 
a  more  extended  exploration  of  the  Alaska 
Range  was  made  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks  and 
D.  L.  Raeburn,  who  were  the  first  white 
men  to  reach  the  base  of  Mt.  McKinley, 
During  the  summer  of  1903  Dr.  Frederick 
A,  Cook  led  an  expedition  from  Tyonek  on 
Cook  Inlet  to  the  Kichatna  River,  a  west- 
erly tributarj'  of  the  Yentna,  and  thence  fol- 
lowing the  route  of  Brooks  and  Raeburn 
crossed  the  Alaska  Range  to  the  headwaters 
of  tile  Kuskokwim  and  turning  northeasterly 
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reached  the  northern  base  of  Mt.  McKinley. 

Here  two  attempts  to  scale  the  mountain 
were  made  and  an  altitude  of  1 1,000  feet  at- 
tained. The  season  then  being  far  advanced, 
further  attempts  H'ere  abandoned,  a  new 
pass  to  the  northeast  of  Mt.  McKinley  was 
found,  the  headwaters  of  the  Chulitna 
reached,  and  the  expedition  finally  returned 
by  raft  and  boat  to  Tyonek.  From  that  time 
until  the  past  summer  no  further  explora- 
tion of  the  Mt.  McKinley  region  was  made. 

Observations  made  during  this  trip  con- 
vinced Dr.  Cook  that  the  best  way  to  ap- 
proach the  mountain  was  from  the  south  by 
means  of  a  power  boat  up  the  Chulitna  River 
to  the  region  of  some  of  the  great  glaciers 
that  descend  from  the  mountain  on  that  side, 
and  thence  by  means  of  packing  over  the 
most  promising  of  these  glaciers,  transport 
supplies  to  some  point  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain  from  which  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  summit  could  be  made. 

The  present  expedition  of  1906  was 
planned  by  Dr.  Cook  and  the  writer,  with 
the  original  idea  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram outlined  above.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, made  it  advisable  to  add  a  pack  train 
to  the  outfit  and  by  this  means  the  unmapped 
countrj'  between  the  Yentna  and  Chulitna 
Rivers  was  traversed  and  much  new  topo- 
graphical data  obtained. 


The  part>-  consisted  of  E>r.  Frederick  A. 
Cook,  the  well  known  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
explorer,  Belmore  H.  Browne,  whose  previous 
wide  experience  in  Alaskan  exploration  ren- 
dered his  services  of  the  utmost  value,  R.  W. 
Porter,  whose  fine  topographical  work  on 
the  Baldu'in  and  Fiala  Polar  expeditions 
may  be  remembered,  and  the  writer. 

Besides  the  members  above  mentioned 
there  were  several  most  efficient  and  reliable 
packers  and  assistants.  The  head  packer, 
Fred  Prince,  had  previously  made  the  trip 
to  Mt.  McKinley  with  Brooks  and  Racburn 
and  also  with  Dr.  Cook  in  1903. 

The  expedition  left  Seattle  on  the  17th 
of  May  and  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Seldo- 
via  and  Tyonek,  The  start  from  Tyonek 
was  made  on  June  3,  the  pack  train  being 
sent  overland,  while  the  power  boat,  a  40- 
foot  gasoline  launch  of  35  horsepower, 
crossed  Cook  Inlet  and  proceeded  about  100 
miles  up  the  Yentna  River  to  a  point  on  the 
west  branch  of  the  river  some  10  miles  above 
the  forks,  where  further  navigation  was 
found  impossible  and  a  base  camp  established. 
From  observations  made  on  a  reconnoissance 
trip  up  the  river  from  this  point  it  was 
thought  possible  to  take  a  pack  train  through 
a  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Yentna  and  so  gain 
the  northwest  side  of  the  Alaska  Range,  and 
thus  easily  reach  the  northern  base  of  Mt. 
McKinley. 

At  this  time  such  a 
plan  seemed  advisable, 
for  from  the  base  camp 
in  clear  weather  a  long 
and  comparatively  easy 
snowT  ridge  o  f  the 
mountain  could  be  ob- 
served evidently  mak- 
ing in  a  general  north- 
while  the  character  of 
the  southern  face  of 
the  mountain  was  un- 
known. 

The  trip  up  the  riv- 
er had  been  attended 
with  cimsiderahle  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  cx- 
tremelv  rapid  current, 
which' had  to  be  con- 
tended with  all  the 
wa>'  from  the  coast. 
This  reduced  the  aver- 
age speed  to  about  3 
miles  per  hour,  al- 
though the  launch  was 
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capable  of  some  lo  miles  per  hour  in  quiet 
water,  and  a  great  quantity  of  gasoline  was 
consumeil.  In  fact,  the  supply  was  almost 
exhausted  when  the  Jieaii  of  navigation  was 
reached. 

After  about  a  two-weeks  wait  at  the  base 
camp,  the  pack  train  arrived,  having  been 
compelled  to  traverse  a  very  ditEcult  and 
swampy  countrj'.  The  following  day  the 
entire  party  started  up  the  river,  crossing  and 
recrossing  it  in  order  to  find  an  easy  route 
by  means  of  the  sand  bars  along  the  river. 
The  country'  on  either  side  was  covered  by 
heavy  woods  interspersed  with  thickets  of  al- 
der and  much  swampy  land,  so  that  progress 
when  forced  from  the  river's  course  was 
slow  and  arduous.    Although  the  river  had 
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eleven  horses  were  heavily  packed  the  only 

way  for  the  men  to  make  these  "  fords  "  was 

by  clinging  to  the  horses  and  being  dragged 

Several  of  the  party  had  the  narrowest  of 
escapes  and  it  was  only  by  the  merest  good 
fortune  that  no  men  or  horses  were  lost  by 
drowning.  The  rivers  in  all  this  portion  of 
Alaska  are  glacial  streams,  so  that  the  water 
is  ice  cold,  and  laden  as  it  is  with  glacial 
silt  and  often  moving  with  the  speed  of  a 


Yentna,     Heavy    ti 
\'amps,    and   deep 
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It  was  now  the  wcond 
of  July  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  most 
promising  plan  would 
be  to  travcrae  the  un- 
explored country  b  e  - 
nveen  the  Yentna  and 
the  Chulitna'  Rivers, 
and  so  reach  one  of  the 
great  glaciers  at  the 
southern  base  of  Mt 
McKinley,  as  the  ex- 
pedition had  originally 
intended  Co  do,  by  tak- 
ing the  launch  directly 
up   the   Chulitna. 

On  the  following 
day  the  party  was  again 
on  the  march  and  some 
of  the  most  difficult 
country  yet  encountered 
was  met  with  at  the 
outset  in  the  section 
between  the  East  and 
West  Branches  of  the 
il  cutting,  treacherous 
'  sloos  "  made  progress 
low  and  arduous,  but  by  persistent  efforts 
the  East  Branch  of  the  Yentna  was  reached 
about  noon  on  July  4, 

Here  the  problem  of  fording  the  river  was 
a  most  serious  one  and  after  wading  through 
the  icy  waters  for  about  half  a  mile  the  at- 
tempt was  abandoned  and  the  partj'  en- 
camped on  a  sand  bar.  Luckily,  just  below 
this  point  on  the  further  side  of  the  river  a 
prospector's  camp  had  recently  been  located, 
and  after  some  delay  a  boat  was  obtained 
and  so  the  men  and  packs  were  ferried 
across  while  the  horses,  having  nothing 
to    impede    them,     successfully     swam     the 

In  this  camp  the  party  was  storm-bound 
for  the  next  two  dajs  by  a  tremendous  down- 
pour of  rain.  On  July  7  the  march  was  re- 
sumed over  a  trail  which  had  just  been 
cut  by  prospectors  over  a  pass  about  2.000 
feet  high  on  Mt.  Kliskon,  some  1  s  "r  20  miles 
to  a  tcmporar\'  prospector's  camp  called 
"Sunflower." 

The  swamps  on  this  trail  were  so  difficult 
that  nearly  three  daj's  were  occupied  in  cross- 
ing the  mountains,  \*  l.ile  one  day  was  spent 
camping  near  the  summit  of  the  pass.  Mt. 
Kliskon  was  climbed  and  a  magnificent  view 
of  Mts.  McKiniey,  Foraker,  and  Russell,  a 
great  portion  of  the  Alaskan  Range,  and  a 
vast  extent  of  the  surrounding  country  ob- 


"  mill  race,"  th^-  strongest  swimmer  can  sus- 
tain himself  only  for  the  briefest  inter\'al. 

After  two  days  travel  along  the  river,  a 
picturesque  mountain  gorge  was  entered  and 
the  scenery  became  vi'ild  and  grand.  Two 
daj's  more  brought  the  party  to  the  mouth 
of  a  deep  canyon  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yentna  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
divide  between  the  Yentna  and  the  Tonzo- 
na  River  on  the  other  side  of  the  range. 
Here,  Dr.  Cook  and  three  other  members 
of  the  party,  taking  horses  without  packs- 
started  out  to  explore  a  route  through  the 
canyon.  Their  efforts,  however,  were  with- 
out success;  the  walls  of  the  canyon  became 
vertical  on  cither  side,  and  the  water  rush- 
ing through  with  tremendous  force  made 
further  progress  impossible.  After  taking 
the  most  desperate  chances  in  swimming  the 
horses  across  the  terrible  fords  encountered 
in  the  canyon  the  party  returned  to  camp 
convinced  of  the  usclessness  of  further  at- 
tempts to  get  the  pack  train  through  the 
mountains  at  this  point.  It  then  remained 
only  to  retrace  ihe  route  to  the  base  camp 
where  the  boat  was  left  and  determine  on 
plans  for  the  future. 

The  return  was  accomplished  without  spe- 
cial incident  evcept  that  heavy  rains  had 
raised  the  river  considerably  and  dangerous 
quicksands  had  formed  which  were  encoun- 
tered just  before  reaching  the  boat  and 
crossed  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  risk. 
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lained.  From  this  point  the  rock  peaks  sur- 
rounding Mt.  McKinlcy  appeared  most  for- 
bidding and  the  approach  from  the  south 
side  of  the  mountain  seemed  to  offer  little 
hope  of  success. 

After  leaving  "  Sunflower  "  a  large  tract 
of  swampy  country  was  again  encountered, 
but  on  July  13  the  Cahiltna  River  and  gla- 
cier was  reached  without  great  difficulty. 
Although  at  its  mouth  where  it  enters  the 
Yentna,  this  river  is 
apparently  quite  insig- 
nificant, here  at  its 
source  the  various 
branches  flowing  from 
the  glacier  cover  an 
area  of  about  a  mile 
and  the  combined  vol- 
ume of  water  must  be 
very  great.  The  ford- 
ing was  no  easy  matter 
on  account  of  the 
many  swiftly  rushing 
streams  to  be  crossed 
and  the  icy  coldness  of 
the  water.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of 
some  of  the  rivers  in 
this  portion  of  Alaska 
that  the  volume  of 
water  at  the  source  ap- 
pears to  be  considera- 
bly greater  than  at  the 
mouth. 

Of  course  they  de- 


pend principally  on  the  melting  glaciers  for 
iheir  source  of  supply,  and  it  may  be  possible 
that  in  the  lower  country  a  portion  of  the 
water  is  carried  off  by  infiltration.  This 
explanation  does  not  seem  so  very  improbable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  large  areas  of 
swampy  land  or  "  tundra  "  are  met  with  in 
this  section  of  Alaska. 

Leaving  the  Cahiltna,  a  mountain  side  was 
followed,  another  high  divide  crossed,  and  a 
great  glacier  descending  from  the  cliffs  at 
the  base  of  Mt.  McKinley  was  reached.  This 
glacier  gave  rise  to  a  stream  that  flowed  into 
the  Chulitna  and  we  learned  from  prospec- 
tors camped  at  this  point  that  the  river  was. 
navigable  for  light  draft  boats  and  that  we 
could  probably  have  brought  the  launch  to 
within  about  five  miles  of  the  foot  of  the  gla- 
cier. From  the  P^ast  Branch  of  the  Yentna 
the  trip  with  the  pack  train  had  occupied  10 
days. 

After  leaving  the  Cahiltna  much  of  the 
trip  had  been  above  timber  line  and  on  the 
open  grass-covered  hillsides;  -the  traveling 
was  good  and  the  scenery  very  interesting. 

The  party  camped  about  a  mile  below  the 
foot  of  the  glacier  and  a  reconnoitering  trip 
was  made  to  a  mountain  summit  (about  4,- 
500  feet)  which  afforded  a  magnificent  view 
of  Mt.  McKinley  and  the  great  unnamed 
peak  adjacent  to  it. 

Later,  the  pack  train  was  taken  over  a 
high  mountain  ridge  along  the  west  side  of 
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the  glacier  and  a  base  camp  established  on 
the  moraine  some  15  or  20  miles  from  Mt. 
McKinlcy.  From  this  camp,  some  of  the 
part)',  taking  hcavv  packs,  crossed  the  (liacicr, 
climhe.1  another  divide  and  recnnnoitered  a 
still  larger  glacier  which  descended  almost  to 
the  Chulitna.  This  placier  appeared  to  offer 
the  most  promising  route  of  apprnach  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  Returnini:  to  the  di- 
vide a  mountain  peak  was  climbed  and  a 
camp  made  on  the  sTimmit  in  order  to  care- 
folly  study  the  possibilities  of  ascent  offered 
by  tlie  southern  face  and  the  eastern  and 
western  ridges  of  Mr.  McKinley.  wlilch 
could  be  seen  to  advantage  from  this  point. 

The  soiirhern  face  was  fuund  to  consist  of 
a  series  of  great  cliffs  altlioiigh  the  upper 
portion  of  the  m.nint^u'n  uas  heavily  snow- 
capped. The  eastern  and  western  ridges, 
while  covered  for  the  most  part  by  heavy 
masses  of  snow,  were  each  apparently  broken 
in  one  or  more  places  by  great  walls  of  cliffs. 
The  only  possibility,  iluTi-tore,  appeared  to 
depend  on  the  chance  of  lindinu  a  practica- 


ble route  over  steep  glaciers  and  kiow  iiddt 
between  the  huge  snow  laden  cliffs  of  Ml 
McKinley  and  Mt,  Forakcr  to  the  westcfH 
or  northwestern  ridge  of  the  mountain  whidl 
had  previously  been  observed  and  seemed  to 
offer  the- most  feasible  route  of  ascent.  After 
considerable  deliberation  it  was  finally  de- 
cided, the  possibility  of  success  if  such  an  at- 
tempt were  made  being  so  uncertain,  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  spend  further  time 
and  effort  in  trj'ing  to  climb  the  mountain 
by  means  of  any  route  of  approach  from  the 
south.  It  uas  agreed  that  the  best  course 
to  pursue  was  to  make  another  expedition 
early  the  follo\^'ing  season  to  the  north  side 
of  Mt.  McKinley,  taking  the  apparently 
easy  route  of  approach  offered  by  the  Yukon, 
'Xanana,  and  Kantishna  Rivers. 

Two  more  days  were  spent  in  the  camp  by 
the  ghacicr  and  the  return  march  begun  on 
July  25.  A  point  just  above  the  Yentna  was 
reached  on  the  3nth,  a  gain  of  nearly  five 
days  over  the  time  of  the  outward  march,  and 
the  following  dav  the  pack  train  was  taken 
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about  ten  miles  farther  down  the  Yentna  to 
a  prospector's  camp  called  ''  Youngstown," 

Here  the  party  was  later  met  by  the 
launch,  which  Dr.  Cook  and  two  compan- 
ions, having  crossed  the  difficult  country-  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  Branches  of  the 
Yentna,  brought  down  the  river  from  the 
base  camp  where  it  had  been  -left  several 
weeks  before. 

Mr.  Porter,  the  topographer  of  the  expe- 
dition, with  one  companion,  two  horses",  and 
supplies,  remained  in  the  region  about  30 
miles  southwest  of  Mt.  McKinley.  It  was 
his  intention  to  work  his  way  slowly  across 
the  country,  selecting  advantageous  points 
of  observation,  and  so  filling  in  the  topo- 
graphic details  of  this  unmapped  section.  It 
was  planned  that  he  should  meet  the  launch 
at  "  Youngstown  "  the  last  of  September. 

On  August  2  all  of  the  party,  with  the 
exception  of  one  member  who  was  left  with 
the  horses  at  "Youngstown,"  took  the  launch 
and  carried  by  the  swift  current  sailed  rapid- 
ly down  the  Yentna.  Tyonek  was  reached 
on  the  evening  of  August  3,  just  two  months 
after  the  time  of  leaving.  Whife  crossing 
Cook  Inlet  a  terrific  storm  was  encountered, 
and  it  was  only  through  the  heroic  efforts  of 
Dr.  Cook,  Mr.  Browne,  and  several  other 


members  of  the  party  that  the  expedition 
was  finally  landed  in  safety  at  Tyonek. 

Taking  the  S.  S.  Bertha  from  Seldovia  on 
August  8,  the  writer  returned  to  Seattle  on 
the  22d.  It  was  the  intention  of  Dr.  Cook 
and  Mr.  Browne  to  return  to  "Youngs- 
town," and  taking  the  pack  train  by  the 
route  traversed  in  1903,  cross  the  Alaska 
Range  by  the  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Kichat- 
na  River,  and  make  a  brief  exploring  trip 
in  the  region  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Kuskokwim. 

The  section  of  Alaska  traversed  by  the 
expedition,  the  region  north  of  Cook  Inlet 
between  the  Yentna  River  on  the  west  and 
the  Chulitna  on  the  east,  presents  great  dif- 
ficulties to  either  the  explorer  or  prospector. 
Among  the  southern  foothills  of  the  Alaska 
Range,  however,  a  country  of  considerable 
beauty  and  great  interest  is  found.  Here  on 
the  lower  hills  the  vegetation  is  often  lux- 
uriant, the  grass  sometimes  attaining  a  height 
of  5  or  6  feet,  and  in  such  places  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  the  proximity  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  Many  prospectors  visited  the  region 
during  the  present  season.  Their  reports 
»vere  not  encouraging,  however,  very  few 
having  found  gold  in  paying  quantities,  and 
the  great  majority  being  very  much  dissatis- 
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fied  with  the  general  indications  from  a  min- 
eralogical  point  of  view. 

After  the  writer  had  left  the  expedition 
Dr.  Cook  modified  somewhat  the  plans  for 
further  exploration.  Only  two  members  of 
the  party  were  sent  into  the  Kichatna  re- 
gion, two  more  going  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mantanuska  River,  while  Dr.  Cook  and  two 
companions  returned  with  the  launch  by  way 
of  the  Chulitna  River  to  a  point  near  the 
previous  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  giader, 
from  A'hich  the  reconnoitering  trips  were 
made,  the  purpose  being  the  exploration  of 
the  glaciers  to  the  southeast  of  Mt.  McKin- 
iey  as  a  possible  route  to  the  top  for  an  ex- 
pedition the   following  year. 

By  chance,  however,  the  party  happened 
to  come  upon  a  glacier  that  sweeps  the  up- 
per eastern  slope  of  Mt.  McKinley  and  of- 
fered an  excellent  highway  to  the  mountain. 
In  three  days  after  leaving  the  boat,  this 
glacier  was  explored  and  the  party  came 
upon  the  northeastern  edge.  Here  the  posi- 
tion was  so  favorable  that  Dr.  Cook  decided 
to  push  on  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  season.  On  the  fourth  day  after  leaving 
the  launch  the  top  of  (he  ridge  was  gained 
and  the  party  were  confronted  by  a  granite 
clifE  which  rose  some  4,000  feet  into  the  air 


on  top  of  the  ridge,  which  was  about  12,000 
feet  high.  Continuing  on  with  one  compan- 
ion, Edward  Barill,  a  way  was  found  around 
the  cliff  by  cutting  steps  in  cornices  of  ice, 
and  a  climb  of  2,000  feet  made  the  fifth  day. 
On  both  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  a  gain 
of  2,000  feet  was  made  and  a  point  attained 
very  near  the  summit.  Starting  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  a  dash  was 
made  for  the  top.  Two  peaks  were  encoun- 
tered and  the  southwestern  chosen.  At  10 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September  16, 
the  top  was  reached,  but  only  the  briefest 
stay  could  be  made.  In  four  days  the  moun- 
tain was  descended  and  the  homeward 
journey  commenced. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  conditions 
and  topography  on  this  side  of  Mt.  McKinley 
such  a  trip  must  certainly  seem  a  most  bril- 
liant achievement  of  mountaineering  and  ex- 
ploration. Unfortunately,  however,  no  ac- 
curate information  cart  be  gained  with  re- 
gard to  the  altitude  of  the  mountain,  except 
from  the  results  of  Mr.  Porter's  trianguU- 

The  writer  had  in  his  possession  the  hyp- 
sometric instruments  with  which  it  had  been 
intended  to  determine  the  elevation  in  case 
the  summit  had  been  reached. 


ANVAS  CAXOE  FOR   AN    EXfLORlNC    TRIP   ON  THE  UPI'ER   WATERS  OF  THE  VEMTNA. 
,(Dr,  Cook  U  gtaadluc  In  tbe  bow  of  the  cuiog.    Mr.  I'urtcr  li  on  the  Bliore  Id  the  i-ent«r  of  Ibp  picture.) 


THE  CRAZE  FOR  MINING  STOCKS. 

BY  CHARLES  F.  SPEARE. 

A  BILLION  dollars'  worth  of  mining  se-  mining  enterprise  and  claimed  subscriptions 

curities  was  created  in  1906,  and  most  for  .$25,ooo,cxx).     All  it  professed  to  own 

of  it  since  spring.    The  market  value  of  these  was  some  claims,  and  it  would  not  even  give 

stocks  has  appreciated   at  varying  rates  of  their  location. 

from  50  and  100  to  several  thousand  per  The  period  of  inflation  of  railroad  stocks 
cent.  Some  have  started  at  a  few  cents  and  occurred  in  1901  and  1902.  Average  prices 
grown  to  as  many  dollars;  others  have  sold  have  gradually  gone  higher  during  1906  than 
at  from  double  to  5  and  15  and  even  20  they  Vvcre  then,  but  dividends  and  equities 
times  their  par.  It  is  estimated  that  $100,-  have  multiplied.  The  boom  in  improved 
000,000  has  been  realized  from  Nevada  real  estate  in  cities,  in  suburban  lots,  and  in 
gold-mining  shares  and  that  the  "paper"  farm  land  began  in  1904.  In  the  East  it 
profits  on  the  Canadian  cobalt  and  silver  reached  the  apex  six  months  ago.  Highest 
stocks  have  been  $50,000,000.  One  mine  of  prices  occurred  at  about  the  time  the  man 
the  latter  kind  grew  from  a  $5,000,000  to  of  small  means  began  to  draw  down  his 
a  $40,000,000  proposition  in  a  season.  The  savings-bank  account,  which  paid  him  3^ 
New  York  market  has  been  dealing  in  a  to  4  per  cent,  a  year,  to  buy  a  lot  among  the 
quarter  of  a  million  shares  a  day.  Philadel-  sand  dunes  or  in  the  scrub  oaks  of  Long 
phia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Boston  contribute  an  Island  which  he  can  never  sell  for  the  pur- 
aggregate  nearly  as  large.  In  San  Francisco,  chase  price  and  on  which  taxes  accumulate. 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Goldfield,  Nev.,  the  In  one  week  last  July  $10,000,000  was  with- 
buying  and  celling'  has  reached  such  enor-  drawn  from  New  York  City  institutions  to 
mous  proportions  that  minine  '  exchanges  apply  on  this  account.  Unimproved  land 
have  been  forced  to  close  for  days  at  a  time  values  became  inflated,  the  private-car  trips 
to  allow  brokers  to  catch  up  with  their  of  real-estate  syndicates  brought  no  buyers, 
orders.  the  builder  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  get- 

THE  DANGEROUS  CRAZE  FOR  MINING  CER-  ting  loans,  and,  slowly  but  surely,  the  boom 

receded. 

TIFICATES.  Having  witnessed  the  period  of  overvalu- 

These  arc  incidents  of  the  mining  craze  of  ation  of  railroad  securities  and  of  land,  wc 
1906.  They  are  similar  to  those  of  the  great  now  come  around  to  the  q^cle  of  inflation  of 
boom  year  of  1873.  No  more  credulity  was  mining  shares.  We  are  of  a  time  when  men 
exhibited  in  the  days  of  John  Law  and  the  are  taking  their  money  from  the  savings 
tiilip  madness  than  is  being  shown  now  by  banks  to  buy  30-cent  ^*  treasury  "  stock; 
men  and  women  from  one  end  of  the  coun-  when  property-owners  are  applying  to  build- 
try  to  the  other  as  they  transfer  securely  in-  ingand  loan  associations  for  mortgages  on 
vested  funds  into  mining  certificates,  many  their  homes,  the  proceeds  to  go  into  gaudily 
of  which  arc  of  absolutely  no  value.  Two  printed  certificates  of  alluring  promise;  when 
centuries  ago  an  Englishman  oflFered  shares  the  talk  is  of  mines,  of  claims,  of  strikes,  of 
in  a  company  "  the  nature  of  which  will,  in  this  one  or  that  one  who  has  made  a  million, 
due  season,  be  revealed."  He  was  flooded  and  when  it  seems  as  though  the  divining- 
with  applications  for  the  stock.  rod  might  become  the  people's  scepter.. 

This  episode  is  frequently  cited  by  econo-  The  craze  is  general.  Nearly  every  one 
mists  to  illustrate  the  lengths  to  which  a  has  a  touch  of  it.  It  has  affected  bank  presi- 
speculative  mania  will  go  in  a  boom  period,  dents  as  well  as  messenger  boys,  doctors. 
At  such  times  people  go  into  syndicates  for  lawyers,  ministers,  school-teachers.  Likewise 
extracting  oil  from  sun  flowers  and  for  mak-  waiters,  hack  drivers,  and  porters  are  float- 
ing salt  water  fresh.  Macaulay  said  of  the  ing  along  on  the  tide  which  may  lead  to 
seventeenth-century  period:  "Every  day  fortune,  but  which,  in  many  cases,  will  end 
some  new  bubble  was  puffed  into  existence,  "  in  shallows  and  in  miseries."  One  of  the 
rose  buoyant,  shone  bright,  burst,  and  was  wisest  mining  experts  in  the  country  said  the 
forgotten."  Yet,  within  a  few  weeks,  a  com-  other  day,  in  sounding  a  note  of  caution,  that 
pany  offered  participation  in  a  $5,000,000  the  proportion  of  good  to  bad  mines  was  one 
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in  300.  Careful  investigation  of  the  claims  to  even  larger  proportions.  Seats  on  the  miiH 
of  500  Nevada  gold-mining  companies  has  ing  exchange  have  risen  from  $3,000  to 
led  to  the  statement  that  one-third  have  no  $10,000  since  August.  In  Goldfield  they 
ore  prospects,  while  a  large  percentage  of  the  have  been  doing  business  by  the  light  of  the 
Canadian  cobalt  and  silver  securities  in  the  moon  and  trading  through  a  good  part  of 
New  York  market  represents  men's  hopes  the  night.  All  through  the  Northwest  the 
rather  than  their  accomplishments.  Too  craze  is  rampant.  -Duluth  is  one  of  the  hot- 
many  of  them  are  selling  on  the  basis  of  beds  of  speculation.  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
profitable  production.  The  temptation  to  have  been  infected,  and  the  Soutfar  has  been 
"  salt "  a  mine  is  to-day  as  great  as  was  .the  shifting  cotton  money  into  gpld  and  stiver 
temptation  to  pour  oil  in  the  shallow  drill  certificates.  Pittsburgh  is  said  to  have  put 
hole  of  a  well  in  the  days  of  the  Pennsyl-  $40,000,000  into  mining  shares  and  Phtlft- 
vania  and  Ohio  craze.  delphia  $60,000,000,  while  Boston,  the 
*T^.o^»,T,..T,^»To  ,>»^^,^^^»c,  birthplace  of  copper  stock,  has  temporarily 

UNSCRUPULOUS    PROMOTERS,  i.       j         j    .l   ^      i  •  •  r         -.l 

abandoned  that  slow-moving  issue  for  the 
Good  mining  properties  will  take  care  of  rapid  money-maker  of  O^alt.  Canada, 
themselves.  They  do  not  have  to  be  ex-  prosperous  after  a  long,  hard  pull,  is 
ploited.  There  is  always  a  market  for  them,  gambling  wildly  on  the  Toronto  and 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  are  not  asked  to  Montreal  exchanges.  Probably  £io,ooo/xx> 
subscribe.  It  is  estimated  that  from  $10,-  has  been  invested  by  British  operators  in 
000,000  to  $15,000,000  has  been  taken  out  American  mines,  and  French,  Dutch,  and 
of  New  York  City  alone  in  the  past  six  German  money  has  been  going  into  thenoL 
months  and  forwarded  to  mining  camps  for  The  fact  that  Kaffir  shares  showed  a  deprt- 
development  purposes.  Most  of  it  came  from  ciation  of  $650,000,000  in  the  big  slump 
persons  who  had  sent  mining  experts  ahead  that  has  not  yet  culminated  does  not  ched: 
of  their  subscriptions  and  had  as  good  an  the  Englishman's  proclivity  to  giunble  in 
idea  of  what  *  ore-producing  prospects  were  "mines."  There  is  even  the  suggestion  that 
as  humankind  ever  can  have  of  a  mine.  The  New  ^'ork,  instead  of  London,  may  be  the 
multitude  of  small  subscriptions  that  go  future  mining-stock  center  of  die  world.  ^ 
through  the  mails  to  the  houses  that  adver-  The  mining  business  is  legitimate.  No 
tise  mining  stocks  far  sale  never  get  much  one  questions  that  fact.  The  trouble  is  that 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  promoter.  The  it  is  the  illegitimate  in  mining  that  presents 
other  day  one  of  these  men,  whose  prospectus  the  boldest  front  and  gets  the  public's  dollars. 
had  been  very  convincing,  fled  with  $300,-  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  safe  theorem  that, 
000.  He  was  nothing  but  a  cold-blooded  where  exploitation  of  stock  is  most  vigorous, 
schemer,  without  even  a  "  hole  in  the  where  the  advertising  is  of  the  most  lurid 
ground  "  back  of  him.  He  had  sized  up  the  character,  and  where  investors  are  told  to 
situation  accurately  and  had  found  that  the  subscribe  to-day  at  20  cents,  as  the  price  will 
public  wanted  to  gamble  in  mining  stocks,  be  advanced  next  week  to  40  cents,  there  is 
There  are  always  plenty  of  such  men  around,  little  in  the  way  of  development  work  in 
They  understand  human  nature  and  those  sight,  and  the  question  of  dividend-paying 
psychological  manifestations  expressed  by  the   ore  is  irrelevant. 

"  itching  palm  "  and  are  just  as  ready  to  evanescent  nature  of  many  mine  flo- 
provide  patent  medicines  or  pickles  as  min- 
ings shares  if  the  people  want  them.     All  tations. 
they  ask  in  return  is  a  clear  profit  of  75  cents        Every  method    of   selling   mining   shares 

for   every    dollar   they   extract    from    their  known  to  human  ingenuity  is  adopted,  and 

patrons.  those  that  will  not  sell  on  one  title  or  on  a 

eastward  progress  of  the  boom.         f  ^^^'"  P^**^^  ^^^  ^^'^"  "J^  names  and  of- 

fercd  at  new  figures.     Many  of  them  di»- 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  present  mining  appear  altogether  after  a  little  flurry.     As 

boom  is  that  it  has  worked  from  the  West  to  many  as  1 5  or  20  new  issues  have  appeared 

the  East.     Almost  always  the  trend  of  in-   in  the  New  York  curb  market  in  a  single 

flation  of  American  values  is  in  the  opposite   day.    This  means  that  nearly  as  many  new 

direction.     San  Francisco  was  in  the  midst  faces  are  to  be  found  in  the  crowd  of  brok- 

of  a  mining  craze,  paralleling  that  of  the   ers.     A  l^rge  percentage  of  the  stocks  as 

8o*s,  when  the  earthquake  checked  it.    The  well  as  the  vendors  quickly  disappears.    The 

^)eculation  has  been  renewed  and  has  grown  public  does  not  always  bite.     It  sometimes 
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happens  that,  when  the  buyer  tries  to  get  ping  ore.  There  are  many  properties  which 
his  stock  transferred,  no  one  is  found  to  the  unwary  is  led  to  beh'eve  are  turning  out 
stand  sponsor.  Then  the  bubble  bursts,  mineral  by  the  carload,  and  whose  shafts,  to 
After  one  dull  period  recently  23  of  45  new  quote,  "  look  like  the  bottom  of  a  jewel- 
issues  that  had  been  brought  out  faded  away,  case,"  that  have  not  seen  a  pick  or  shovel, 

EXTRAORDINARY  VOLUME  OF  BUSINESS.  '""'^^  ^^'^  the  elementary  parts  of  mining 

macnmery.      1  hey  have  second-hand  reputa- 

The  daily  transactions  in  gold  and  silver  tions  based   on   the   record   of   Nipissing,   a 

mining   shares    in    the    Eastern    cities    have  propert>^    that    depreciated    $26,000,000    in 

amounted  to  half  a  million  shares.     In  ad-  market  value  in  a  few  days  because  of  dis- 

dition,  houses  that  have  advertised  Nevada  puted  title. 

and    Cobalt   stocks   have   received   subscrip-        Practically  all   of   the  enthusiasm   shown 

tions    for    from    25,000    to    50,000    shares  over  the  Nevada  properties  is  due. to  the  re- 

vvithin  48   hours.     A   promoter  with   good  markable  record  of  a  few  mines.     Mohawk, 

banking    connections    secured    underwriting  a  stock  that  was  promoted  by  Philadelphia 

for  150,000  shares  between  lunch  hour  one  banking  people,   rose   from   40  cents  in   the 

day  and  the  closing  of  business  the  next.    This  summer  of  1905  to  $18  a  share.     Nipissing 

sort  of  thing  does  not  figure   in   the   daily  Mines  was  hawked  around  the  financial  cen- 

newspaper  accounts  of  mining-stock  excite-  ters  of  New  York  and  Boston  for  months, 

ment.     It,  however,  suggests   the  powerful  About  ever>'  other  man  one  meets  in  Wall 

undercurrent  of  speculation.     It  helps  to  ab-  Street  now  has  a  doleful  story  of  how  Ke 

sorb  capital  into  enterprises  that  will  be  a  had  the  "  tip  "  to  buy  it  at  $3  a  share,  but 

long  w^hile  developing.  didn't,  and  saw  it  go  ten   times  higher.     I 

After  the  first  of  January,  dividends  and  feel  rather  mortified  myself,  for,  seven  years 
interest  on  corporation  securities,  amounting  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1899,  I  went  in  a 
to  $150,000,000,  will  be  paid.  Many  mil-  canoe  through  the  lake  district  around  Co- 
lions  will  be  released  to  savings-bank  de-  bait,  where  Nipissing  is  located,  and  saw 
positors.  The  mining  promoter  has  his  eye  three  French-Canadians  digging  ore  from  a 
00  this  vast  sum,  and  it  is  very  well  known  tunnel  they  had  made  in  a  hillside.  They 
that  many  persons  have  promised  to  go  into  were  50  miles  from  civilization  and  100 
deals  just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  their  money  miles  from  a  railroad.  Their  faith  kept 
out  of  bank  and  not  lose  their  interest.  them  alive.     I  hope  they  have  had  more  than 

HOW  FAR  IS  SPECULATION  JUSTIFIED?  ^^'^  "^^^^  proportion  of  profit  coming  to  the 

mventor  or  the  discoverer. 

The   present   speculation    is   primarily   in        In  the  case  of  Nipissing  the  buyers  took 

gold  and  silver  shares.     The  wonderful  dis-  the  property  for  $250,000  as  a  cobalt  propo- 

coveries    in    the    Tonopah,    Goldfield,    and  sition.     It  turned  out  to  be  extremely  rich 

Bullfrog  districts  have  justified  a  considera-  in  silver.     Silver  was  beginning  to  rise  to  a 

ble  part  of  this  enthusiasm.     Nevada  is  a  level  the  highest  in  nearly  15  years.     As  the 

State  that  will  figure  large  in  the  world's  veins  broadened  and  the  price  of  the  metal 

gold  production  of  the  next  generation.    It  is  rose  a  speculation  developed  that,  within  a 

now  yielding  nearly  as  much  as  Alaska,  and  few  months,  overdiscounted  all  of  the  bene- 

the  proportion   of  increase   will   be  greater  fits  that  could   possibly  accrue  in  as  many 

than    in    the   Territory.     The    methods   of  years.     It  is  because  mining  shares  are  cheap 

development    are    intelligent.      Some    prop-  in  dollars  and  cents  that  the  public  is  daz- 

erties  there  w-ill  pay  back  in  dividends  the  zled.     They  do  not  take  into  consideration 

amount    of    their    capitalization,    and    that  the  fact  that  Nipissing  at  its  high  price  has 

within  a  few  years.     But,  as  is  always  the  risen  725  per  cent,  or  that  the  market  ap- 

case,  promoters  use  the   prestige  of  a  sub-  preciation  of  Mohawk  is  nearly  4500  per 

stantial  property  to  exploit  a  claim  or  even  cent.     Allowing  for  low  capitalization,  this 

an  option  that  may  be  on  ground  contiguous  is  inflation  of  the  sort  that,  applied  to  Stock 

to  the  dividend-earner.    Inasmuch  as  in  min-  Exchange  shares,  would  lead  to  tremendous 

ing  nothing  proves  the  worth  of  a  property  shrinkage  when  the  day  of  reckoning  came, 
except    actual    ore    in    sieht,    the    next-door 

•    ku         »  J  k«    ,  ok.-.l^o         HIGH  PRICES  OF  METALS  AS  A  STIMULUS. 

neighbor   to   a   producer  may   be   valueless. 

Of  200  Cobalt  companies  incorporated,  and        It  must  be  admitted  that  the  mining  mania 

trying  to  sell  their  stocks  to  investors,  less  has  had   a  powerful   incentive  in   the   high^ 

than   10  per  cent,  were  in  December  ship-  price  for  all  kinds  of  metals.  This  has  given* 
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a  stimulus  to  mining  operations  unequaled  goes  a  long  way  to  estibluh  the  nation  m  its 
in  a  generation.  With  a  profit  of  from  8  to  strong  material  position.  To  mining,  per  st, 
12  cents  a  pound  in  copper  at  present  mar-  no  one  objects.  The  intent  of  this  article  is 
ket  rates  and  a  worldwide  demand  for  silver,  to  caution  against  some  palpable  frauds,  to 
India  and  China  taking  quantities  of  it  and  point  to  some  of  the  wolves  parading  in 
the  United  States  Government  being  a  large  sheep's  clothing.  , 
open  buyer,  it  is  natural  to  expect  the  birth  What  will  the  aftermath  be?  What  pcr- 
of  a  lot  of  new  mining  concerns  and  the  re-  centage  of  those  who  now  have  high  hopes 
naissance  of  many  others.  Not  only  have  a  and  whose  profits  on  paper  give  visions  of 
large  number  of  abandoned  properties  been  automobiles  and  steam  yachts  will  be  pan- 
brought  to  life,  but  by  means  of  new  meth-  periled  when  the  single  vein  of  sQver  or 
ods  of  extracting  and  treating  ore,  enter-  gold,  which  promises  so  much,  runs  out? 
prises  that  were  worked  at  a  loss  have  been  Nothing  offers  so  much  excitement  for  a 
brought  up  to  a  profitable  basis.  Mining  stockholder  as  a  mine  and  nothing  so  FSfttdly 
towns  in  the  West  that  have  been  a  wreck  of  reduces  him  to  common  clay.  It  is  said  that 
shanties  and  about  which  the  ghosts  of  many  the  only  two  individuals  who  ought  to 
lost  fortunes  have  been  fluttering  for  years  go  into  a  mining  scheme  are  the  practical 
are  booming  again.  And,  as  every  mining  miner  and  the  rich  capitalist  who  can  afford 
craze  produces  new  fields  of  operations,  so  to  risk  a  big  stake.  To  others  Ae  a£Eair  is 
has  the  present  one  revealed  ore  in  places  pure  gamble. 

where  formerly  nothing  in  the  way  of  mineral       The  mining  booms  of  the  '6o's  and  die 

content  was  anticipated.     Claims  have  been  'yo's  were   extinguished   almost  before   the 

bought  and  sold  like  so  much  merchandise  participants  had  realized  their  loss.    Mining 

or  real  estate,  with  a  steadily  increasing  valu-  stocks  have  to  be  paid  for  in  cash.     Broken 

ation.     It  has  not  been  unusual  for  a  deed  will  not  carry  them  on  margin,  and  banks 

to  a  piece  of  likely  property,  for  which  the  will  not  lend  on  any  but  the  most  reputablcii 

original  owner  was  glad  to  get  $25, (XX),  to  There  are  scores  of  tragedies  bound  up  in  the 

be  transferred  to  parties  who  have  capital-  musty  bundles  of  certificates  that  many  a  fam- 

ized  it  as  of  a  $250,000  value.     When  it  is  ily  trunk  contains.   I  have  in  mind  the  quick 

remembered  that  the  latter  figure  represents  transition  from  riches  to  dependence  and  the 

the  basis  on  which  the  stock  underwriting  bitter  years  that  followed  in  the  life  of  a 

is  projected  and  that  the  public  is  usually  friend  who  put  his  two-score  years  of  savings 

asked  to  subscribe  at  a  figure  considerably  into  a  mine  that  had  evanescent  value  and  in 

abiwe  the  underwriting  it  will  be  seen  how  which  the  ore  ran  out  in  a  night,  and  a 

inflation  begins  and  where  subsequent  man-  syndicate    of   petty    tradesmen    in   an    East 

ipulation  of  the  stock  in  the  market  is  likely  Coast  English  village  who  banded  together 

to  place  it.  and  bought  Kaffirs  in  the  Barney  Bamato 

.     ^^.^'>  boom   and   who   are   watching   them   drop, 

WHERE  WILL  THE   MANIA    EKD?  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^  ^,^^^^  ^^^^j^|  ^j^^  ^^ 

PVom   present  indications  the  mania  for  nual  loss  on  the  shares  more  than  oilsetting 

mining  shares  will  continue  well  into  1907.  the  profits  of  their  shops.     These  arc  not 

Very  many   good  judges  of  conditions  see  exceptional  cases.     They  turn  up  in  myriad 

indications  that  it  is  only  now  developing  numbers  after  each  mining  boom,  and  they 

and  that  it  will  be  intensified  later  on.    The  will  continue  to  so  long  as  man  has  the  gpt- 

New  \'ork  City  banks  are  getting  scores  of  rich-quick   craze,    and    plunges   into   invest- 

letters  a  day  from  their  interior  correspond-  ments  without  examining  the  character  of 

ents   asking    for    information    on    properties  the  vendor  and  the  nature  of  the  property 

known  and  unknown.   One  bank  in  the  West  into  which  his  savings  are  placed, 
telegraphed  a  subscription  for  10,000  shares       A  mining  boom  is  a  natural  concomitant 

to  a  underwriting  project.     It  is  conserva-  of  an  era  of  such  prosperity  as  this  country  is 

tively  estimated  that  New  York  alone  has  now  experiencing.     The  psychology  of  the 

supplied  $150,000,000  to  feed  the  fires  of  thing  is  that  man  seeks  to  meet  increased 

this  craze,  exclusive  of  the  $50,000,000  sent  costs  of  living  and  luxurious  standards  and. 

into  Mexico  in  the  past  three  years.    This  is  to  equalize  his  income  and  his  outgo  in  a 

not  waste  capital  by  any  means.    A  fair  pro-  questionable  venture  which  may  give  him  a 

portion  plays  its  part  in  righteous  enterprises,  little  more  spending  money  but  is  just  as  apt 

The  yearly  increase  in  our  mineral  wealth  to  plunge  him  far  beyond  his  depth. 
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\X/^ESTERN  land  has  increased  in  value  The  Western  States  are  given  the  largest 

during   the   past   seven   years   at   the  increase,    from    an    average    of    $13.22    to 

greatest  rate  in  history.     It  is  selling  now  at  $18.55,  though  the  South  Central  group  is 

higher  prices  than  even  in  the  other  "  boom  "  a  close  second.     Wyoming  leads  in  the  per- 

of  the  '8o*s.    Not  only  is  this  true  in  the  well-  centage  of  increase,  showing  a  gain  in  farm 

tested  farming  lands  of  the  older  settled  sec-  values  of  81.3  per  cent,  in  the  past  five  years; 

tions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  it  is  as  Oklahoma,  76.7;  North  Dakota,  70.6;  lUi- 

marked    on    the    "  high ,  plains,"    where    de-  nois,     37-4  »*     Iowa,     29.4;     Kansas,     54.7; 

oression  in  realty  values  reached  unexampled  Nebraska,   54;    Missouri,   42;   Oregon,   47; 

depths  a  few  years  ago.  Colorado,  52. 

For  instance:   The  receiver  of  a  bankrupt  Compare  these  percentages  with  an  aver- 

land  and  loan  company  tried  in  vain  to  se-  age  for  the  whole  country  of  32  per  cent, 

cure   50  cents   an  acre   for  large   tracts  of  advance.     The  highest  values  given  by  the 

western   Kansas   land;   now   you   would    be  report   are   in   Illinois,  $81.89  an   acre,  yet 

fortunate  to  get  the  same  land  for  less  than  farms  in  Illinois  sell  every  day  for  $150  an 

$10  an  acre.     Settlers  who  went  West  in  acre.     Iowa  is  put  second,  with  $69.09  per 

prairie  schooners  in  the  early  '8o's  and  left  in  acre,  but  good  farms  are  scarce  at  such  fig- 

the    middle    *90*s    tried    to    induce    Eastern  ures.    So  with  the  lands  of  the  Middle  West; 

holders  of  mortgages  to  surrender  the  evi-  the  sales  at  $40  and  even  $60  an  acre  as  far 

dences  of  debt  in  exchange  for  deeds.     Fail-  west  as  the  Sixth  Principal  Meridian,  which 

ing,  they  packed  their  goods  and  departed, —  cuts  Kansas  and  Nebraska  midway  east  and 

to  Oklahoma  or  to  the  Northwest.  west,  are  common.     Land  is  sought  with  an 

"  We  could   have  had  possession  of  200  eagerness  that  seemed  impossible  less  than  a 

farms   merely    by   assuming    the    mortgages  half-decade  ago. 

eight  years  ago,"  said  the  manager  of  a  loan  These    figures,    given    for    the    five-year 

company.  '   "  Now   those    farms   are    worth  period  ending  January  i,   1905,  may  be  in- 

$1,000  each  above  the  mortgages, — and  they  creased  fully   15  per  cent,  for  the  past  two 

have  paid  a  good  profit  every  year  since  the  years.     The  movement  of  real-estate  values 

ofiFers  were  made."  has  been  more  pronounced  during  that  period 

The  economic  effect  on  the  Middle  West  than  in  any  biennium  preceding, 

from  this  "  boom  "  in  land  values  is  attract-  For  three  years  speculation   in   land  has 

ing  attention  from  the  financial  world.     To  been   one  of   the   West*s  enthusiastic  devo- 

be   sure,   the   Westerner   decries   the  word,  tions.    To  buy  a  farm  for  $3500  and  sell  it 

"  boom."     He  declares  that  it  is  merely  "  a  in  three  months  for  $5000  is  as  good  as  Wall 

healthy  growth."    But  when  the  value  of  a  Street.     Yet  it  has  not  been  the  old-timer 

farm   doubles  in  24  months  and  is  readily  who   has  made   the  money.      He  had   been 

sold  on  the  market  at  the  new  figure  without  through  the  '90*s,  and  was  afraid  to  venture 

any  increase  in  its  production  and  without  deeply.      The    newcomers, — the    men    who 

added  improvements,  it  can  scarcely  be  the  had    seen    land    values    rise   in    Illinois   and 

more  conservative  term.  Ohio, — bought  the  cheap  lands  and   reaped 

The  Government  has  issued  a  bulletin  giv-  the  benefit.     They  are  the  ones  who  have 

ing  some  statistics  from  official  sources  for  been  gainers  froip  the  land  "  boom." 

the  years  1900-1905,  but  it  does  not  tell  all  The  new  conditions  are  vastly   different 

the  story.     According  to  this  report  the  fig-  and  upon  them  are  based  the  belief  of  West- 

ures  for  the  States  in  which  the  increase  of  <^rn  financiers  that  this  land  "  boom  "  will 

acre  value  has  been  greatest  are:  never  collapse  as  did  the  one  of  two  decades 

1905          1900  ^^'     Several  things  contribute  to  this  ar- 

Kansas  $2;{.99       115.51  gum^nt,  and  they  are  worthy  of  consideration 

Nebraska    .*.;;.'.;;.;;.'  .silia         2o;oo  from  the  Eastern  investor  interested  in  secu- 

MlMourl    ;i4.70            24.43  ..         l        j     j-        .i                •    j-       ^i                 ^u 

Iowa  64.50         49.91  rities    based    directly    or    mdirectly    on    the 

oiuh*J™l I5?l         ^n o^  Western  real-estate  conditions. 

Oklahoma    17.49             9.90  rr^,      ,,^        ,        ,              ,            i      i_          •. 

Minnesotii    ,.,,....,,.., 35.38         28.44  A  he  West  has  learned  much  about  its  pos* 
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sibilities  in  the  past  decade.     The  agricul-  hanced  value  of  land  brought  under 

tural   colleges,    the   experiment   farms,   the  the  most  spectacular  of  any, — it  is  tbe  nit- 

*'  good-^ed  "  trains,  and  the  results  of  ex-  ural  effect  of  wonderful  increase  in  financial 

perience  have  united  to  make  the  Western  return. 

farmer  master  of  his  land  to  a  completer  de-       Alongside    irrigation    must    be    redconcd 

gree  than  in  the  old  days  of  early  settlement,  what   is  variously   termed  "dry    fanning," 

He  knows  what  crops  may  be  grown,  how  to  "  scientific    farming/'    and   the    **  Campbdl 

plant  those  crops,  and  what  variations  to  fol-  system."    All  are  the  practical  applicadoo  of 

low  in  preserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Ex-  the  old  knowledge  that  moisture  will  be  ab- 

periment  stations  are  sending  their  bulletins  sorbed  readily  by  a  pulverized  surface,  and 

free  to  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  scat-  that  a  blanket  of  powdered  soil  ivill  retain 

tered  over  the  plains  region.    Some  of  them  the  moisture  beneath  much  longer  than  a 

are  in  the   well   moistened   Middle  West;  rough  and  lumpy  surface.    This  pulverized. 

some  are  out  in  the  "  short-grass  "  country,  surface,  or  "  dust  blanket,"  is  secured  by  fre- 

endeavoring  to  determine  the  crops  that  will  quent  cultivation  and  specially  designed  im- 

grow  where  less  than  15  inches  of  rainfall  plements.    Its  advocates  point  to  the  results: 

comes  annually.     The  old-time  settler  tried  On  fields  tilled  in  the  old  way,  with  as  little 

to  farm  in  western  Nebraska  as  he  did  in  cultivation  as  will  keep  down  weeds,  crops 

Illinois, — and  failed.  burned  up  and  worth  little;  on   the  other 

Even  out  on  the  dry  prairies,  where  crop-  hand,  yields  of  30  bushels  of  wheat  and  gpn- 

prpduction  is  out  of  the  question,  excq>t  in  erous  incomes.     To  be  sure,  the  past  four 

the   wet   years,    may   be   seen    the   settlers'  years  have  been  seasons  of  liberal  rainfall 

"  shacks."     To  be  sure,  there  are  glso  the  and  this  has  extended  well  out  to  the  moun- 

little  mounds  of  earth  that  tell  of  sod  houses  tain  foothills ;  but  aside  from  that  better  tiU"- 

built  twenty  years  ago  and   deserted, — but  age  has  accomplished  much  and  accounts  for 

the  later  comers  do  not  expect  to  raise  crops  the  resettling  of  the  "  high  plains  "  on  an  in- 

as  is  done  "  back  East."     They  will  make  telligent  basis. 
their  income  from  cattle  and  sheep.  Of  course  there  are  other  reasons  for  the 

Each  year  some  400,000  settlers  pour  in  increased  prices, — such  as  better  conditions 
a  stream  across  the  Mississippi  westward,  of  rural  life,  the  rural  telephone,  the  free 
This  modern  exodus  results  naturally  and  delivery  of  mail,  and  the  lower  rates  of  in- 
directly from  the  full  settlement  of  the  older  terest  in  Western  communities.  But  diese 
States,  and  the  desire  of  the  younger  genera-  influences  have  been  at  work  throu^iout  die 
tion  for  new  homes.  The  homeseekers*  ex-  nation ;  they  are  not  peculiar  to^tiic  West. 
cursions  test  the  facilities  of  the  railways;  The  West  has  entered  on  a  new  era.  It 
trains  run  in  four  sections  on  these  monthly  knows, — or  thinks  it  knows, — exacdy  what 
occasions  as  far  as  the  lower  Panhandle  of  crops  to  raise,  and  how  to  cultivate  didn  to 
Texas,  and  out  into  the  "  short-grass  "  re-  secure  a  permanent  income  from  the  iurms. 
gions  of  the  Dakotas.  Travelers  avoid  ex-  It  is  so  confident  of  this  that  it  is  paying  the 
cursion  days  if  possible,  so  tremendous  is  the  large  prices  for  real  estate,  basing  the  price 
westward-moving  throng.  This  has  been  the  on  the  net  income.  Land  that  will  produce 
regular  histor>'  of  every  month  for  three  a  net  return  of  $10  an  acre  per  year  is  reason- 
years; — little  wonder  that  land  values  leaped  ably  worth  $100  per  acre.  Vast  areas  of  al- 
forward.  falfa  land  do  that, — and  more.     If  it  can 

Another  thing:   New  ideas  in  agriculture,  be  done  ever>'  year,  why  not  $100  land  all 

outside  of  the  results  secured  from  expcri-  through  the  West? 

ment  in  the  ordinar>'  course  of  crop-produc-       Inquiries  sent  to  a  hundred  bankers  and 

tion,  have  come  to  the  fore.     Irrigation  is  loan    dealers    of    the    Middle    West    have 

enormously  developed  and  the  Government  brought  almost  unvar>'ing  replies  holding  to 

JlecUmation  Service  has  not  only  made  it  this  view.     From  Missouri  comes- reference 

respcfctable  as  an  investment  proposition,  but  to  a  farmer  who  in  1900  bought  40  acres  of 

it  has  added  many  hundred  thousand  acres  land  apart  from  his  own   farm.  .  For  six 

to  the  tillable  area  of  the  .West.     Pumping  years  he  has  kept  an  accurate  account,  charg- 

machinery  has  been  cheapened  and  perfected ;  ing  the  land  with  every  day's  work,  every 

natural  reservoirs  have  been  utilized  to  a  re-  load  of  manure.    The  net  income  was  14.2 

markable  degree,  and  the  projects  under  way  per  cent,  annually  on  a  valuation  of  $ioa 

increase  enormously  the  land  within  the  in-  With  the  improved  methods  of  agriculture 

fluence  of  the  artificial  moisture.    The  en-  .it  should  pay  as  good  an  income  on  a  valu- 
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ation   of  $150,   and   will   then   bring   that  plows  are  at  work  turning  over  the  sod, — 

amount.     In  the  sections  farther  west  the  and  these  Western  farms  are  for  sale !   Land 

bankers  say  the  land  is  returning  a  fair  in-  agents   throng   the   depot   platforms.      One 

come  on  the  high  prices,  the  enormous  wheat  firm  well  out  toward  the  mountains  keeps 

crops  being   responsible.  six  automobiles  and  several  livery  teams  busy 

One  county  in  southwest  Kansas  sold  over  showing  farms  to  its  customers, 
half  the  county's  real  estate  for  taxes  last  Many  of  these  sales  are  made  not  to  set- 
summer.  Eastern  mortgagees  had  been  re-  tiers  but  to  speculators.  Even  the  home- 
miss  in  paying  taxes  on  the  lands  to  which  steaders  who  have  haunted  the  land  offices 
they  had  in  the  course  of  legal  proceedings  and  waited  their  turns  have  remained  only 
acquired  title;  the  county  became  the  posses-  to  file  properly  on  their  claims.  **  I  find  most 
sor  and  a- tax  sale  followed.  But  the  East-  of  my  buyers  in  Iowa,"  said  one  of  the  land 
emers  did  not  know  that  the  lands  had  ap-  dealers  operating?  in  the  "  high  plains  "  sec- 
preciated  in  value;  they  did  not  know  that  tion.  '*  I  bought  25,0(X)  acres  five  years  ago 
the  Westerners  would  travel  to  the  county  and  have  sold  nearly  all  of  it  at  an  advance 
seat  in  automobiles  to  attend  the  sale.  That  of  $5  to  $10  an  acre.  I  go  Into  a  community 
is  what  many  did  and  the  prices  at  which  of  well-to-do  farmers  and  by  inquiry  find  one 
the  lands  sold  at  auction  so  replenished  the  who  has  savings,  say  $2,000.  I  show  him 
county  treasury  that  county  indebtedness  was  how  he  can  double  his  money  by  the  increaS- 
paid  and  the  officers  received  their  salaries  ing  prices  of  land~out  West  and  get  him  to 
long  past  due.  go    on    a    homeseekers'    excursion.      Almost 

In  the  Western  office  of  the  Union  Pacific  ever>'  time  he  buys, — how  can  he  help  it? 

Railway  Company  hangs  a  map  showing  the  In   these   wet   years  western    Nebraska  and 

railroad  lands  from  central  Kansas  to  Den-  eastern  Wyoming  look  as  well  as  Iowa,  and 

ver, — alternate  sections  on  both  sides  of  the  the  soil  is  as  good  if  It  Is  watered." 

track  for  10  miles,  according  to  the  original  With  dry  years  may  come  disappointment, 

grant.     For  20  years  the  road  tried  to  sell  Wheat  sown  in  that  section  has  in  the  past 

the   land,   offering   the   most   liberal   terms,  lain   In   the  ground   from  October  to  May 

It  could  dispose  of  only  that  lying  in  central  without  sprouting, — but  when   it   rains  the 

Kansas; — the   western    Kansas   and    eastern  grain  goes  30  bushels  per  acre.     With  dry 

Colorado  portions  remained  on  the  market,  .years   the  "high   prices   will    fall, — but   they 

Three  years  ago   the  sales   began   creeping  will  never  again  fall  to  the  old  level, — this 

westward.     Now  the  map  shows  that  prac-  much  is  certain.    The  tide  of  immigration  is 

tically  all  the  land  has  been  sold,  even  up  too  strong  for  that.    The  speculator  may  be 

to  the  very  foothills  of  the  mountains.    The  disappointed;  the  man  who  borrows  heavily 

names  of  the  purchasers  with  their  residences  in  order  to  buy  at  the  high  prices  will  be 

are  also  there.     Astonishingly  wide   is  the  closed  out  as  in  the  past. 

rtoge    of    their    homes, — from    Chicago    to  But    the    speculator    is    in    the   minority, 

northern  Minnesota,  from  Missouri  to  Mich-  Speculation  and   heavy  mortgaging  are  not 

igan, — some  in  towns,  some  in  the  cities,  a  present  in  the  land   "boom"  of -to-day,  as 

few  corporations,  fewer  yet  partnerships.     It  they  were  in  the  past.    Disaster  can  be  borne 

shows  the  faith  of  the  Middle  West  in  the  with  greater  equanimity, 

semi-arid  belt.  The  new  land  *'  boom  "  is  a  more  sensible 

In  that  same  area  are  to  be  established  one  than  that  of  the  '8o's.     It  is  based  on 

experimental   government   farms,  similar  to  what  seem  to  be  permanent 'conditions, — or 

those  in  the  Panhandle,  in  southwestern  Kan-  at  least  such   a  situation  as  appeals  to  the 

sas,  and  in  Nebraska.     They  will  endeavor  farmer  as  certain  to  continue.     With  farm 

to  prove  the  feasibility  of  *'  dry  farming "  products  bringing  40  per  cent,  more   than 

from  the  scientific  side.     Land  sells  in  this  five  years  ago,   with   rainfall   in   the  West 

upland,  unwatered  portion  of  the  plains,  for  showing  year  after  year  of  abundance,  with 

$6  an  acre, — three  times  its  price  of   four  seekers  for  new  homes  knocking  at  the  door, 

years  *ago,  and  perhaps  10  times  that  of  a  how   can    farms    fail    to   increase   in   price? 

decade  ago.     A  "  dry-farming  congress  "  is  The  optimists  say  the  rise  In  values  will  go 

proposed  to  spread  the  new  propaganda.     If  on  as  rapidly  for  many  years  to  come;  the 

by  conserving  the  moisture  of  two  years  to  more  cautious  content  themselves  with  the 

raise  one  crop  good  production  •  can  be  se-  prediction*  that  land  will  not  be  worth  less 

cured,  it  will  mean  liberal  incomes,  consider-  than  now.     The  doubter  can  get  no  hearing 

ing  the  present  values.     And  so  the  steam  and  is  not  considered. 


THE     PANAMA     CANAL    AS 

SAW  IT. 


President  roosevelt  spent  three 

days,  in  November,  in  the  Canal  Zone 
on  the  Isthmus  ..f  Panama,  makinc  a'tht.r- 
ough  inspection  of  all  the  work  there  in  prog- 
ress, ami  going  over  with  the  minutest  care 
possible  in  the  time  available  all  the  machin- 
ery  of  work  and  administration  on  the  canal. 
The  trip  was  made  on  the  battleship  Louisi- 
ana, which  anchored  off  Colon  on  November 
14.  On  the  way  back  the  President  dictated 
a  special  message  to  Congress  dealing  with 
the  whole  Panama  Canal  (juestion,  embody- 
ing the  results  of  his  investigatif 
which  was  transmitteil 


THE     PRESIDENT 


>  Con- 
gress on  December  17.  This  trip  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  was  especially  noteworthy  as 
marking  the  first  time  a  President  of  the 
United  States  ever  left  American  soil  iKirinc 
his  term  of  office.  The  message  itself  is  fur- 
ther remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  tlie 
first  ever  transmitted  to  Congress  "  with  il- 
lustrations." Twent>*-six  lartrc,  exrHlent 
photographs,  depictini;  oinditifns  of  life  and 
methods  nf  work  on  the  canal,  were  sent 
with  the  document. 

The  month  of  November  wai  chosen  for 

•  llliiHrr;iIliinii  In   tliln  nrtlMc  nrv  frnni  phiitccMphii 
irhlph    ii['('ompfln]<>i1    PivsMrat    Raoiu'VPlt'H    Panama 


the  President's  visit,  because,  being  the  raini- 
est month  of  the  year,  it  was  the  period  when 
Panama  looked  its  worst  and  the  work  was 
carried  on  under  the  greatest  disadvantage, 
and,  moreover,  it  is  the  season  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  long  experience  of  the  French 
Canal  Company,  is  most  unhealthy  on  the 
Isthmus.  During  Mr.  Rcxjscvelt's  sojourn 
almost  every  moment  the  rain  descended  in 
Hoods.  The  President  visited  all  the  hospi- 
tals, administration  buildings,  and  working- 
men's  quarters  alonj;  the  Isthmus;  went  in  a  . 
tug  along  all  the  water  courses,  traveled 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Panama 
Railroad,  inspected  the  Zone  police  force,  ate 
lunch  with  the  Horkingmen,  and  at  the  en- 
gineers' mess,  talked  with  the  foreign  con- 
suls, made  stieechcs  in  Panama  and  Colon. 
and  was  received  formally  by  President  Am- 
ador. His  general  verdict  w.is  that,  con- 
sidering the  epic  nature  of  the  task  on  which 
tliey  were  engaged  and  its  world-wide  im- 
portance, "  the  officers  and  men  of  the  canal 
force,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are 
doing  somethini;  which  will  redound  im- 
measurahlv  to  the  credit  of  America,  which 
will  benefit  all  the  world,  and  which  will 
last  for  ages  to  come."  There  are  a  few 
points  to  be  criticised,  but  in  the  main,  says 
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the  President,  the  men 
Panama  Canal  are  aii  "  cntitieil  (o  the  s; 
credit  that  is  given  to  the  picked  men  of  a 
victorious  army;  ior  this  conquest  of  peace 
will,  in  its  great  and  far-reaching  eflect, 
stand  as  among  the  very  greatest  conquests, 
vhether  of  peace  or  of  war,  M-hich  have  ever 
been  won  by  any  of  the  peoples  of  mankind." 

Very  naturally,  the  President  takes  up  in^;  up  the  unsanitary  spots  all  ahmg  thi 
first  the  question  of  sanitation  on  the  Isth-  canal  route.  The  Isthmus  had  been  the  by- 
mus.  since  this  was  the  first  great  problem    word    for   deadly   unhealthfulness,      "  Now, 


He  compliments   Dr.  \V.   C.  Gorgiis  on 

i   success    in    this   matter,    particularly    in. 

:  two  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  and  be- 

enthusiastic  over  the  results  in  clean- 
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,  lie  ik'clarps,  is  cvceller 
c^pfjnsible  sinircf  did  any  ■ 
tij  me  as  ti)  tlic  injinafjeinent." 
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vft  yi-ars  of  our  (Kcupation,  the  con-    among  the  employees  of  the   Isthmus.    There  | 
a>    rt-;;ar.ls    sickness    and    the    death    «<'■■'  tl'cn  on  the  rolls  5500  whites,  scven-eightb 
,mpar^     fasorahlv     with     reasonably    ^f-"'^P,'«^E"R-'\'"<"""^-    Of  .these  whitq  t^  | 
,   '^    .        -      i_     I-    '     I  o  ■'  T-\.      t^'i^  died  of  disease,  and  as  it  happened  natbcr 

ioL-atJonsin  the  Lnited  States.     The    n,y„    ^.„   ^^    American.     Of    the    6000   whte 
and    .'\mcricaiis,  inclnding  some  i20O  women  and  dd- 
rom-    drt'ii,   nnX   a   single   dealh   has    occurred    in  die 
tliR-i;  munlhs.  whereas  in  an  average  cilj  ■ 
the    United     Sutea    the 
number  of  deaths  for  > 
similar  number   of  peo- 
ple in  that   time  wouU 
have  been  about  30  frani 
disease.     This     very    re- 
markable   showing    css- 
iit)t,    of    course,    pema- 
nently  obtain,  but  it  «f> 
tainly  goes  to  prove  thtf 
if  good  care  is  taken  the 
Isihrnm  is  not  a  partico- 
Inrly  unhealthy  place.   In 
October,  of  the  ig.ooo  ne- 
groes on  the  roll  86  died 
from  disease,  pneumonia 
being  the  most  destnic- 
tive  disease,  and  malarial 
i e\cT    coming    second. 
The  ilifiictilty  of  excreis- 
iiij;  a  thorniigli  sui>ervis- 
ioLi   over  the  colored   la- 
borers    is.    of    course, 
greater  than  is  the  case 
among    the   whites,    and 
lliey   are   also   less   com- 
jH-tcnl    to    take    care    of 
themselves,    which    a  c  - 
fact   that   their  death   rate  is  so 
th.il  of  the  whites,  in  spite  of 
y   have  hwn   used   to    similar 
s.     Even    among    the    colored 
lie  seen  that  the  death  rate  is 

?;sp(vlally  effective,  the  President  asserts, 

ilie    has  been  the  sanitation  of  Panama  and  Colon, 

and    the    destruction    of    mosquito-breed tng 

places,  thus  doinj;  auay  with  the  chief  cause 

"horn   I  spoke 


THE  Panama  canal  as  wk  PkEsi£>BNT  sau^  it. 


QUASTKRS    OF 


were  a  unit  in  saying  that  the  conditions  of 
the  Colon  streets  were  lOO  per  cent,  better 
than  a  year  ago."  'As  to  all  complaints  of  in- 
efficiency or  defective  work,  the  President 
says :  "  Where  the  complaints  were  not 
made  wantonly  or  maliciously  they  almost 
always  proved  due  to  failure  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  time  was  necessary  in  the  crea- 
tion and  completion  of  this  Titanic  work  in 
tropic   wilderness."     Among   things   the 


from  the  United  States. 
No  man  can  see  these 
young,  vigorous  men  en- 
er^(^lic3lly  doing  their 
duty  without  a  thrill  of 
pride  in  them  as  Ameri- 
■  cans.  They  represent  on 
tlic  averase  a  high  class. 
Doubtless  to  Congress 
the  waf^cs  paid  them  will 
seem  high,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  only  gen- 
eral ciimplaint  which  1 
found  liad  any  real  basis 
among  the  complaints 
made  to  me  upon  the 
Isthmus  was  that,  owing 
til  tbc  peculiar  surround- 
ings, the  cost  uE  living, 
and    tlic    distance    from 


I  spoke  to  fell  that 
b  e  ought  to  be  re- 
ceiving more  money. — 
a   view,   however,   lybich 


President  saw  which 
he  regarded  as  wrong 
or  of  improper  tenden- 
cy were:  too  many  sa- 
loons, and,  in  some 
few  cases,  the  charging 
of  excessive  rates  for 
supplies. 

HOW    THE    WORKERS 
ARE  CARED  FOR. 

As  to  the  character  ■ 
and  care  of  the  em- 
ployees on  the  canal, 
the  President  is  very 
explicit  and  emphatic- 
ally commendatory.  At 
present  there  are  some 
6000  white  employees 
and  some  19,000  col- 
ored employees  on  t^e 
Isthmus. 

Nearly  5000  of  the  white 
employees    had     come 


Speaking  of  the  life  of  the  white  em- 
ployees, the  President  says: 

The  married  men  ate  at  home.  The  unmar- 
ried men  sometimes  ate  al  private  boarding- 
houses,  or  private  messes,  but  more  often,  judg- 
ing by  the  answers  of  those  whom  1  rjuestioned, 
at  the  government  cant«ens  or  hotels,  where  the 
meal  costs  30  cents  to  each  employee.     This  30- 
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one  tlic  employees  were  allowed  to  dtiw  «hhn1 
their  coals,  wliile  in  the  oiher  they  had 
them  on.  The  ,10-cent  meal  included  5oup,M-l 
tive  Invf  (which  was  good),  mashed  potitw. 
[K'n-i.  tieels.  chile  con  came,  plum  pudding,  tn 
coffee,— -each  mail  having  as  mucli  of  each  vi\t 
dosiri'd.  On  the  table  there  was  a  boitie  « 
liquid  qitiiiiiie  tonic,  which  two-lhirds  al  iht 
yin'sis.  as  1  was  informed,  used  e\-ery  Jij 
'IhiTL-  were  nuat  talilc-clr.lh.s  and  napkin?.  Ti 
Tncn  will)  were  taking  Ihc  meal  at  or  abiiut  tin 
saiiu-  lime  inchtdcd  railroad  men,  machiniiU. 
•ihipwri Kills,  and  members  of  the  office  fnrcf, 
'llie  room*  were  clean,  comfortable,  and  aicj. 
with  mosfjnito  screens  around  the  outer  piini 
I  was  informed  hy  smne  of  those  present  the 
tiii-^  hiitri,  ami  al-n  the  other  similar  hotels,  wtw 
fiiry  S:itLiriI;i>  iH«ht  turned  into  clubhocwf 
wlnri  itu'  AinLTJi-an  officials,  the  school -teaeheii. 
anil  lari'uw  i'iii|i'iuyws  appeared,  bringing  ihd" 
wjv^■^.  thiTf  In'iiiu  dancing  and  singing.  Therf 
vhich  1  was  informed 
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and  two  newspaper  eorr<- 

ceii  on  the  Isthniits  several 

lely  like  the 

Kflting  elsewhere  at  other 

One  (if  the  employees  wm 

f  the  Secret- Service  men  who 

he  stated  that  the  meals  had 

they    seemed    so    much 
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FOREIGN   LABOR   EMPLOYED. 

;:      As  to  Chinese  and  other  foreign  labor,  the 
"President  declares  that  Spaniards  and   Ital- 
'  ians  do  excellent  work,  while   that  of  the 
;  West  Indian  laborers  is  only  fairly  satisfac- 
tory.    To  particularize: 
'<        A  steady  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  Ital- 
'  ians.  and  especially  to  procure  more  Spaniards, 
liocau*e  of  the  verj'  satisfactory  results  that  have 
■  come  from  their  empJoynient,  and  their  r.nnil)ers 
.    wilt  l>e  increased  as  far  as  possible.     It  lias  not 
proved  possible,   however,  to  get   Ibem   m  any- 
thinK  like  the  numbers  needed  for  the  work,  and 
from  present  appearances  we  shall  in  tlic  main 
have  to  rely,  for  the  ordinary  unskilled  work, 

rartly  upon  colored  laborers  from  the  West 
ndies,  partly  upon  Chinese  labor.  It  certainly 
ouHhl'lo  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the 
American  workinRman  in  the  United  States  has 
lio  concern  whatever  in  tbe  question  as  to 
whether  the  rough  work  on  the  Isthmus,  which 
is  performed  by  aliens  in  any  event,  is  done  by 
aliens  from  one  country  with  a  black  skin  or  by 
aliens  from  another  country  with  a  yellow  skin. 
Our  business  is  to  dig  the  canal  as  efficiently  and 
as  quickly  as  possible;  provided  always  that  noth- 
ing is  <1one  that  is  inhumane  to  any  laborers,  and 
nothing  that  interferes  with  the  wages  of  or 
lowers  the  standard  of  living  of  our  own  work- 
men. Having  in  view  this  principle,  t  have  ar- 
ranged to  try  several  thousand  Chinese  laborers. 
This  is  desirable  both  because  we  must  try  to 
find  out  what  laborers  are  most  efliciei)t,  and, 
furthermore,  because  we  should  not  leave  our- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  any  one  type  of  foreign 
labor.  At  present  the  great  bulk  of  the  un- 
skilled labor,  on  the  Isthmus  is  done  by  West 
India  negroes,  chiefly  from  Jamaica,  Barbados, 
and  the  other  English  possessions.  One  of  the 
governors  of  the  lands  in  question  has  shown  an 


unfriendly  disposition  to  our  work,  and  has 
thrown  olwt.ii-Ics  in  the  way  of  our  getting  the 
lalKir  ncedi'd;  ami  it  is  hifihly  undesirable  to  give 
any  outsiders  the  impression,  however  ill 
founiled.  that  they  are  indispensable  and  can 
dictate  terms  to  us. 

From  the  President's  own  experience  he 
declares  that  he  is  able  to  see  that  "  more 
care  had  been  exercised  in  housing,  feeding, 
and  generally  paying  heed  to  the  needs  of 
the  skilled  mechanics  and  ordinary  laborers 
in  the  ivork  than  is  the  case  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  railroads  or  in  any  other  similar 
private  or  public  work  in  the  United  States 
proper." 

The  three  great  problems  of  the  canal  are: 
The  La  Boca  dams,  the  Gatun  dam,  and 
the  Culebra  cut.  The  main  work  is  now 
being  done  in  solving  the  last-named  prob- 
lem. The  P'rench  excavating  machinery, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  declares,  though  of  excellent 
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train  of  huge  can 
dumped  by  steam 
plows,  which  are  now 
■in  use."  Steady  pro- 
gress has  been  made 
in  the  amount  of 
earth  taken  out:  In 
August,  242,txx)  cu- 
bic yards;  in  Septem- 
ber, 291,000  cubic 
yards,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 325,000  cubic 
yards.  "  The  most 
advanced       methods, 

tion,  but  in  railroad 
management,  have 
been  applied  in  the 
Zone,  with  corre- 
sponding economies 
[n  time  and  cost." 

A    REPLY    TO    CRITICS 
AND   OBJECTORS. 

Here  the  President 

construction,  looked  like  the  veriest  toys  sums  up  his  general  impressions  of  the  corn- 
when  compared  with  the  new  steam  shovels,  mission  itself  by  saying:  "The  whole  at- 
"  just  as  the  French  dumpinfi-cars  seemed  mosphere  breathes  honesty  as  it  breathes  cffi- 
lilte  toy  cars  when  compared  with  the  long    riency  and  energj'.     Above  all,  the  work  has 


(Tbl(  la  tbe  cleacloc  bouie,  on  tbe  AlluDtlc  hIJi-.  fur  tbe  trains  ul  i-ii'avutcd  miteilal  frum  Ibe  Culebra  Cat.) 
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been  kept  absolutely  clear  of  politics.  I  have 
never  heard  even  a  suggestion  of  spoils  poli- 
tic? in  connection- with  it."  The  slanderers 
of  the  work,  when  they  are  of  foreign  origin, 
Mr,  Roosevelt  .declares  he  has  no  concern 
with. 

Where  they  are  Americans,  I  feel  for  them  the 
heartiest  contetflpt  and  indignation :  because.  En 
a  spirit  of  wanton  dishonesty  and  malice,  they 
are  trying  to  interfere  with,  and  hamper  the 
execution  of,  the  greatest  ^ork  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted,  and  are  seeking  to  bring  to  naught  ilie 
efForts  of  their  conntrynien  to  put  to  the  credit 
of  America  one  of  the  giant  feats  of  the  ages. 
The  outrageous  accusations  of  these  slanderers 
constitute  a  gross  libel  upon  a  body  of  public 
servants  who,  for  trained  intelliftencc.  expert 
ability,  high  character,  and  devotion  to  duty, 
have  never  been  excelled  anywhere.  There  is 
not  a  man  among  those  directing  the  work  on 
the  Isthmus  who  has  obtained  his  position  on 
any  other  basis  than  merit  alone,  and  not  one 
who  has  used  his  position  in  any  way  for  his 
own  personal  or  pecuniary  advantage. 

As  supplementaiy  to  the  President's  awn 
words,  the  message,  as  printed,  includes: 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  address  to  the  employees  of 
the  Canal  Commission  at  Colon,  November 
17;  reports  from  Dr.  W.  C.  Gorgas  (ciicf 
sanitary  officer).  Mr.  John  F.  Stevens  (vice- 
president  of  the  Canal  Commission) ,  and  Mr. 


W.  G.  Bicrd.  [lenera!  manager;  the  scale  of 
wages  paid  in  the  department  of  engineering 
and  construction;  a  table  of  population,  em- 
ployees, deaths  and  death  rates  on  the  Isth- 
mus, and  pertinent  communications  from 
Surgeon-Genera!  Rixey  and  Chairman  T.  P. 
Shonts. 

In  bis  speech  to  the  employees  of  the  Canal 
Commission  (at  Colon,  November  17),  the 
President  said,  in  part: 

I  go  back  a  better  American,  a  prouder  Ameri- 
caTi.  because  of  what  I  have  seen  the  pick  of 
American  manhood  doing  here  on  the  Isthmus. 
You  will  have  liard  times.  Each  of  you  will 
sometimes  think  that  he  is  misunderstood  by 
some  one  above  him.  That  is  a  common  expe- 
rience of  all  of  us.  gentlemen.  Now  and  then 
ynu  will  feel  as  if  the  people  at  home  were  in- 
diffi-reut  and  did  not  realise  what  yon  were  do- 
ing. Do  not  make  a  mistake ;  tlicy  do  realize  it.  and 
tliey  will  realiire  it  more  and  more  clearly  as  the 
years  go  by.  I  cannot  overstate  the  intensity  of 
the  feeling  T  have  (and  therein  I  merely  typify 
(lie  sentiment  of  the  averane  man  of  our  coun- 
try) as  to  the  vital  importance  of  the  task  that 
voH  are  iloinp :  and  to  each  of  vou  who  does  his 
share  of  lh.it  task  there  will  come  in  the  end  the 
proud  assurance  of  vital  duty  well  done.  This 
assurance  can  conic  to  but  a  limited  number  of 
men  in  e.ich  generation :  and  you  arc  to  be  con- 
Kratulalcd  that  you  are  among  that  limited  num- 


THE   AUTOMOBILE  AND  THE  AVERAGE   MAN. 


HAS  THE  MOTOR  CAR  ARRIVED  AS  A  PRACTICAL  SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR  THE  HORSE-DRAWN  WAGON  ?^- WHAT  WILL  IT 
cost'  THE  AVERAGE  MAN  TO  MAINTAIN  AN  AUTOMOBILE? — 
THE     ADVANTAGES     AND     DISADVANTAGES     OF    DIFFERENT     TYPES. 

BY  HARRY  B.  HAINES. 


A  DOZEN  >ears  ago  the  horseless  vehicle 
■^*  was  as  strange  a  slight  in  America  as 
an  'airship  is  to-day.  At  that  time  there 
were  only  five  a'u  to  mobiles  in  the  United 
States,  imported  at  fabulous  priL-es.  Even 
five  years  ago  the  invention  was  renarded  as 
a  play  toy  for  tlie  amusement  of  a  few  mil- 
lionaires. 

.  To-day  there  are  over  icx),000  machines  in 
use  in  the  United  States.of  which  25,000  were 
new  cars  sold  last  year  (1906).  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  50,000  more  American  automobiles 
will  be  purchased  in  1907-  Consumers 
will  pay  perhaps  $75,000,000  for  these  cars. 
Averaging  the  capacity  of  the  more  than  loo,- 
000  cars  in  use  in  America  this  year  at  four 


passengers  each,  there  will  be  nearly  half  a 
.million  people  speeding  over  the  country  in 
automobiles.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1905,  there  were  653  foreign  automobiles 
imported  "  for  consumption,"  aggregating  in 
value  $2,297,104.  For  the  nine  months  in- 
cluding September,  iI)o6,  there  were  922 
machines  imported,  aggregating  in  value 
$3,1 16,045.  In  1895  there  was  not  a  single 
factory  in  this  country  turning  out  cars  for 
the  market.  During  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1905,  the  exports  alone  of  American  cars 
aggregated  $2,481,243- 

This  amounts  to  a  revolution  in  private 
transportation  methods,  and  the  mere  extent 
of  the  revoluti<m  is  a  witness  to  the  fact  that 


(Thin  ctr  producnl 

tuBlly  pracllrnble. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  AND  THE  AVERAGE  MA}^. 


t^e  automobile  had  in 
this  short  time  become 
a  practicable  vehicle 
for  the  average  man. 
The  amazing  growth 
of  the  industry  in 
America  during  the 
past  few  years  Js  no 
longer  based  upon  a 
popular  fad  nor  on 
evanescent  experiments 
to  meet  it,  as  was, 
more  or  less,  the  first 
popularity  of  the  horse- 
less carriage  here  a  dec- 
ade ago,  which  was 
given  its  impetus  chief- 
ly by  the  cheap  steam 
runabout, — an  unsatis- 
factory type.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years 
that  the  production  of 
anything  like  perma- 
nent types  and  stand- 
ardization of  constructio 
the  American  automobile  industn'.  VVh; 
t  before  really  amounted  to  expcrimenta- 


RUNABOUT  WITH   BU(;GY  WHEELS.      COST,  $70a 


i  to  be  found  in    Is 


rijfitable  vehicle  for  me,  or  is  It  so 
expensive  to  o«n  and  ron  that  its  use  is 
confin  ;d  to  men  of  wealth  ?  " 
tion  and  learning  the  trade  from  the  older  Thp  best  way  to  answer  these  questions, 
and  more  expert  foreign  manufacturers.  It  which  thousands  of  Americans  are  now  ask- 
is  now  quite  possible  to  turn  out  good  c^rs  ing  themselves,  is  to  give  the  actual  facts  of 
in  this  country,  and  our  manufacturers,  more  my  own  experience  extending  over  seven 
and  more  of  late,  have  abandoned  "  freak  "  years'  use  of  double  that  number  of  cars  in  , 
models,  and  instead  of  striving  for  "some-  all  conditions  of  road  and  weather,  and 
thing  new  "  have  confined  their  attention  to  throughout  most  of  the  States  east  of  the 
the  superior  construction  of  types  that  ex-  Mississippi,- — and,  most  important  of  all,  re- 
perience  has  proved  to  be  serviceable.  The  corded  in  a  fairly  accurate  account  of  ex- 
sidc-cntrance  touring  car,  varying  in  solidity    penses. 

of  construction  according  to  the  power  to  be        The  prospective  automobile  purchaser  must 
developed,  has  become  the  standard  to  which    realize  that  even  though  he  buys  a  runabout, 

smallest  type  of  motor,  carrying  the 
and  one  other  passenger, — he  is  not 


all  types  are  approximated. 

PRACnCABIUTY  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  MAN. 


But  despite  the  general  evidence  of  the 
motor  car's  practicability,  the  man  who  has 
not  tried  it  is  still  inclined  to  wonder  what 
all  this  automobile  business  means  and  to  ask 
himself  if  it  will  not  cost  him  more  in  the 


drive 

going  to  be  able  to  keep  the  car  in  operation 
for  $5  or  $I0  a  month.  It  has  often  been 
said,  and  truly,  that  it  is  not  the  first  cost  of 
an  automobile  that  counts  so  much  as  the 
maintenance  expense.  It  may  be  possible  for 
a  man  with  a  small  car  who  motors  modestly 
end  to  try  it  than  to  stick  to  his  familiar  horse  to  get  along  with  an  expense  of  $20  or  $j|n 
and  wagon.  The  country  doctor  with  his  a  month  if  he  has  good  luck  and  handles  hi. 
widely  separated  visits,  the  suburbanite  who  car  carefully  and  considerately,  but  the  aver- 
wants  to  live  further  from  the  station,  the  age  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  from  $50  to 
grocer,  the  butcher,  or  the  baker  who  wants  $300  and  even  more  a  month.  Here  are 
a  light  and  rapid  delivery  wagon,  are  all  in-  some  figures  from  hills  I  paid  while  the 
terested  from,  a  purely  personal  standpoint  owner  of  a  car  of  the  runabout  type  with  a 
in  the  present  status  of  the  automobile.  The  single  cylinder  8-horsepower  engine  and  con- 
main  qu^tion  with  the  average  man  is,  vertible  body  carrying  two  or  four  passen- 
"  Shall  I  get  my  money  out  of  the  machine?    gers.      These    are    my    expenses    for    seven 
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months,  from  April  ( 
covered  nearly  io,otx 
April  follows: 

April  1.  Four  bours'  limp  on  a<UuBtm( 

One  B>llDa  of  cfllniJcr  oil 

Tito  Inner  tiibeii 

Ritra   lau    Ml 

e.  RepslrlDK    puaclurv 

10.  Repairing    puncture 

12.  One   auto  Jack.... 

14.  Ka<ir  boura*  tlmo  ntlJuBtlnx.. 

18.  Half  sulloo  cyllniior  oil 

21.  ratchlne  Inner    liilie 

23.  Two   huunt'    tlniP   aJJuatloK. . 

ae.  Eitra    apftrk    pPuu 


November,  when  I 
miles.     My  bill  for 


My  bill  in  May  was  $67.22  and  was  made 
up  chicdy  for  mechanics'  time  .in  making  ad- 
justments, as  I  was  not  then  familiar  enough 
with  the  car  to  do  this  work  m}'self. 

This  item  of  adjustments  mounts  up  al- 
most before  a  man  realizes  it.  The  owner 
of  the  motor  forgets  when  he  orders  little 
adjustments  made  at  the  garage  that  he  is 
going  to  be  charged  with  the  mechanics' 
time,  but  the  man  at  the  garage  never  forgets 
it,  as  the  monthly  bill  shows.  In  some  gar- 
ages the  owners  are  not  as  particular  as  they 
might  be  in  charging  up  correctly  the  time 
spent  on  a  car.  On  this  bill  of  $67.22  I  de- 
manded to  see  the  men's  time  cards,  but  the 
garage  man  was  unable  to  account  for  all  the 
time,  as  in  truth  it  had  never  been  put  in  on 
the  car,  and  he  was  forced  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion of  $25.  The  owner  of  a  car  should  take 
enough  interest  in  his  machine  to  know  about 
how  long  a  repair  should  take,  and  if  he  does 
this  he  will  not  be  robbed. 

My  June  bill  was  $41.55,  July  $65.25, 
August  $90.30,   September  $38.60,  and   in 


October  $63.40,  The  total  expense,  then, 
for  this  period  of  seven  months  was  $397.30, 
or  $56.85  per  month.  The  original  invest- 
ment was  $1300,  and  the  interest  on  this  at 
6  per  cent,  for  seven  months  is  $45.50.  I  es- 
timate that  the  car  depreciated  in  value  25 
per  cent,  from  the  original  cost,  making  an 
additional  charge  of  $325.00.  An  additional 
$50  for  a  year's  liability  insurance  made  the 
total  expense  for  the  seven  months  $817.70. 

This  made  the  cost  per  mile  of  operation,  8 
cents,  or  2  cents  a  mile  for  each  person  car- 
ried. The  expense  met  with  in  this  car  would 
probably  be  duplicated  in  almost  any  other 
car  of  the  runabout  t>-pe,  depending,  of 
course,  on  the  mileage  and  the  kind  of  usage 
the  car  has. 

Next  in  popularity  to  the  runabout  is  the 
touring  car,  costing  from  $1500  to  $2500, 
and  we  will  take  the  car  casting  $2500  as  an 
example:  The  yearly  depreciation  in  a  car  of 
this  sort  would  be  $625.  The  yearly  tire 
expense  will  vary  from  $200  to  $500,  accord- 
ing to  the  mileage  and  luck.  As  a  happy 
medium  it  is  safe  to  place  it  at  $300.  Luck 
in  dodging  broken  glass,  sharp  stones,  and 
nails  always  plays  an  important  part  in  tire 
expense. 

If  a  chauffeur  were  employed  the  expense 
would  be  higher,  of  course,  and  the  total  ex- 
pense may  be  approximated  as  follows: 

BXrENHES    OV    A    t2SO0    TOCKINQ    CAB. 


Onsolinc  .    .    _ 

I.ubrlcanta,  carbide,  etc 

Itcpalri  anJ  reptaccmenta  0 


.  .12.08 


A  HIGH   GRADE 


To  this  sum  might  be 
added  an  almost  unlim- 
ited amount  for  buying 
extras  for  the  car, 
robes,  special  clothing, 
and  for  the  expense  of 
entertaining  one's 
friends  when  out  rid- 
ing, which  is  no  small 
item.  Living  up  to  an 
autumobile  sometimes 
drains  the  purse  con- 
siderably. 

My  experience  with 
a  2o-h(irsepower  tour- 
ing car  is  Interesting: 
Thp  market  price  of 
this  double-cylinder 
car,  with  the  extras 
added,    was    $2360. 
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Titxa  March  10  to 
December  10  I  drove 
the  machine  upward  of 
7500  miles  over  all 
sorts  of  roads.  The 
machine  was  kept  at  a 
garage,  and  the  items 
appearing  in  the  bills 
eive  a  fair  idea  of  the 
things  a  motor  owner 
has  to  pay  for.  I 
bought  my  gasoline  and 
oil  outside  at  wholesale 
prices. 

In.  addition    to    the 
price   of   the  car,   $50 

was  spent  for  liability  insurance  and  $45  for  - 
fire  insurance,  llie  expenses  of  ihc  various 
months  totaled  as  follows:  March  !f;8t>.8,?, 
April  and  May  tOECther  $150.25,  June 
$62.68,  July  $70.15,  September  $42'.,lo,  Oc- 
tober $40.00,  November  $27.50,  and  De- 
cember $22.40. 

The  items  of  expense  in  the  three  princi- 
pal bills  follow: 

»1.30 


H  BdJiiHtlne  cnrb 
hour  adjuMJoe. . 


10.00 

GO 

lieiirlnKH.  T.OO 


12.  Five  galloQ 


IS.  Vtaat  wheel    hub  c 


i>  reiinlrlue  Inner  t 


27.  One  hour  scIJiih 


Rtnrage  tor  half  montii... 

no  salloni  BBSolIoe.  0  lalloi 
Twu-tblrdaliaur  flttiDK  mui 
Four  rolumbla  dr;  cefli.. 
Ooe  hour  adjustlog 

Bipe DBe  far  the 


[h.. 


la.OO 

Tain!  <'xpengc  for  uiouih f 70.19 

EXPANSE    OX    A     lOOG-MII.E    TOUR. 

On  August  13  of  that  year  I  made  a 
looo-niile  tour  in  the  car  thfough  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania.  The  expenses  in- 
curred on  the  trip  were  $140.40,  itemized  as 

IIU  half-)rnll„nM  insi.llrn-.  Ht  ^i'li- |2.t,0n 


nlgUH' 


I    »lj.. 


ind  one-half  li 
TulcnultlnK   lire 


11.  One  liour-i   Clm< 

m.  T*n  huun'  time  on  •b1»« 
SO.  One  upw  eihauat  viilve. . . 
21t.  One-half    hoQr   ndjustlne. . 


Mechai 

Xfw  bnttiTlrs,  four  ccUh,  boiiKbl  at   1' 

iihia.  !■« 

N'ew  lanltlim  Hprlna 

N(>w  Hliark  coir,  to  r,>plHn>  i>ne  Hint  te 

Ni'W  drlYlniVhVliii  I'l'n'iirfli-i-'worii'oni 

i>v"hnijlinB  IwA'ire '  the  'stn'rt '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
New    nuliT    I'nHint:    and    InniT    tube     1 


2lt.  niM   tire  lUR. 


boor  repalrlDn  tire 


e»2  X 

impaiiT . . 


Ineh 


repiac 


e  expensc-i  for  the  year  were  finally  clas- 
sified and  divided  under  the  following  heads: 


Ripren  ehnriea  on  ulioe 

PlTC  galloDi   lubricating   fA.'.'.'.','.'.'. .'. 

Total  eipeow  for  June 

Jnlr  8.  Two  potuidi  ot  carbide 


Vh 


12.000.01 


, .  tU^>.S3 


imn.oo 

."..." ".T. .  .'.'.'.'.v.  ISOilB 

■i-nsp-i   elf 1H.25 

•TliniillnK.  ii<lJU!i| Ins.  eti-.  KII.TR 

InBiiranci;   eijjeiise 05.00 


(Ib»>IId.'   .... 

I.nbrlcBlInc  o 
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As  cars  continue  U 
improve  and  manufac- 
turers to  use  better 
materials  and  adopt 
better  designs,  as  they 
arc  doing,  the  cost  of 
niU    be 


OK..     ..»l,™-« l^jl. 

iiAVX 

This  is  a  moderate  cost 
Some  people  are  more  f 
nomical  than  I  have  been, 
hand,  the  sport  can  be  madi 


that  a  man's  pui 

My  own  fiirures, 
close  to  the  avcrafre 
luminatinjr  ns  f^ir  ns 
tically  impossible  to 


will 


r  automobiling. 

unate   and   eco- 

,d.  on  the  other 

cost  any  sum 


;tand. 

L'h    probably    i 


correspondingly     r  e  - 
duced. 

WHAT     IS    THE     UF> 
OF  A  GOOI)  CAR? 

My   own    opinion, 
based  upon  my  experi-' 
ence    and    observation, 
is    that    ?.    higH-grade 
car,  with  the  most  mod' 
ern  improvements  and 
with    intelligent    and 
fair  handling,  ought  to 
be  good    for   at   least  ten   seasons   of    5000 
miles  of  touring,  or  50,000  miles  in  all,  and- 
slwuld  cover  this  distance  with  the  replace- 
ment simply  of  the  smaller  wearing  parts  and 
with  the  necessary  adjustments  and  talcing  up 
of  lost  motion. 

l>n  years  seems  a  long  time  for  an  auto- 
mobile to  last  when  judged  by  the  horseless 
vehicles  of  the  past,  which  at  best  have  been 
one  and  t\vo  season  cars.  But  until  two 
years  ago  the  man  ivho  bought  an  automo- 
iiile  did  so  with  the  realization  that  the  next 
t  it  is  prac-  season  might  bring  forth  a  car  of  entirely 
hat  it  will  difEerenr  body  and  machinery  construction 
cost  any  i;iven  man  to  rim  an  automobile,  that  would  make  his  car  a  "  back  number." 
There  are  two  very  iniportant  and  vcNing  To-daypopuiar  demand  hascalied  for  acar  of 
factors  to  be  considered, — viz.,  the  "ability  of  certain  type,  design,  and  style,  and  the  manu- 
the  driver  and  luck.  Place  the  same  car  in  facrurcrs  have  produced  it.  The  machinery 
the  hands  of  two  men,  run  it  the  same  num-  parts  of  motors  have  been  so  perfected  that 
ber  of  miles  at  the  same  speed,  over  the  same  the  changes  of  the  coming  years  will  proba- 
roads,  and  (vith  the 
saiTj  weight,  and  one 
car  will  be  in  good 
shape  and  the  other 
racked  horribly,  the 
difference  resulting  en- 
tirely from  the  skill  of 
the  respective  opera- 
tors. It  is  this  condi- 
tion o  f  affairs  that 
makes  the  laborer  wor- 
thy of  his  hire  when  it 
comes  t  o  automobile 
driving. 

1  bus  this  item  of 
expense  is  to  a  great 
extent  controlled  by 
the  individual  himself. 


thev  go.  hii 
tell  just   u 
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bly  be  inconsiderable,  while  the  side  entrance 
tonneau  has  come  as  a  permanent  desi}^. 


Usually  when  a  man  abandons  horses  and 
takes  up  automobiling  four  or  five  horse- 
dra\\n  vehicles  are  displaced.  The  average 
well-to-do  stable  will  contain  a  bup(rj'  or 
runabout,  a  surrey,  a  depot  wagon,  coupe  or 
otbcr  closed  carriage,  and  a  trap.  The  man 
with  the  motor  makes  his  car  perform  the 
services  of  all  these.  The  steady  increase  in 
the  sale  of  automobiles  may  preclude  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  about  150,000  horse-drawn 
equipages  in  1 907. 

It  is  my  intention  to  compare  the  averape 
cost  of  keeping  the  two  most  popular  types 
of  automobiles  with  the  average  expense  of 
keeping  horses  and  vehicles,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  their  relative  efficiency. 

Leave  the  man  who  buys  the  $10,000  or 
$12,000  car  out  of  the  question,  for  the  item 
of  cost  does  not  figure  with  him,  and  take 
the  typical  American  car  costing  from  $2500 
to  $4500.  The  machine  would  probably  be 
purchased  by  a  man  of  comfortable  income, 
who,  if  he  lived  in  the  city,  would  not  own 


a  team  of  horses,  but  if  his  home  \V2&  in  the 
country  woiilil  have  a  stable.  The  first-class 
American  car  scats  fnim  five  to  seven  people. 
It  has  an  engine  of  fnnn  22  to  40  horsepower 
and  is  capable  ni  a  ^pced  varying  from  5  to 
4t  miles  an  hour.  The  average  depreciation 
of  an  American  car  seems  to  be  about  50  per 
cent,  in  two  years. 

The  car  that  costs  about  $2600  is  by  far 
the  most  popular,  and  I  shall  take  that  as  a 
basis.  C.asoline  will  cost,  say.  20  cents  a  gal- 
lon, and  will  jiivc  ii)  miles  to  each  gallon. 
This  would  make  our  gasoline  cost  us  $120. 
Three  hundred'  dollars  additional  may  be 
added  for  tires.  This  sum  niav  be  tim  high 
or  far  too  low,  depending;  on  Iiick  and  man- 
agement. A  man  with  a  car  of  this  type 
would  probably  keep  a  chauffeur  paid  $25  a 
week,  who  would  make  most  of  the  adjust- 
ments and  repairs  on  the  car.  The  yearly 
expense  «'oul<l  figure  about  as  follows; 

DcprpclHlltin    on    oar »«!10 

TIrra     3(10 

fjimollnp   120 

<Ulii.  curiiKlp  mill  iilhiT  miiiiiMi'H ino 

New  porlH  nnil  rriiBlm 10" 

chaiilTpiirii    wUKPn. l.;t(Ml 

Inicrrat  rrti  lnvi>Hl mitil  rI  n  iht  iimii isr. 

Total 12.803 
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A  horse  owner  of  equal  means  would  prob- 
ably keep  a  team  ami  have  at  least  two  car- 
riages and  a  coachman.  Stabling  expense  is 
not  included,  as  storafit-  for  the  automobile 
was  omitted.  The  annual  expense  would 
foot  up  about  as  fo[lo\\*s : 


modest  circumstances,  who  would  keep  i 
single  horse  and  carriage  at  a  Hvery  stable. 
Such  a  man  would  probably  go  in  for  a 
runabout  automobile  costing  from  $650  to 
SicxK).  His  lar  would  be  from  6  to  11 
horse  pi  111- er  and  would  seat  two  persons. 
This  would  be  a  fair  average  cf  expense: 

Ix-liriTfitf  Inn   i.C   f  IriOii    mnclilie. flM 


It  may  be  seen  that  there  is  a  balance  in  tavor 
of  the  horse  of  just  about  half,  or  $l+'a- 
But  in  order  to  fiet  at  a  really  satisfactorj' 
comparison  we  must  examine  the  utility  of 
the  tivo,  and  the  amount  of  cround  each  can 
cover.  A  team  of  horses  averas;in(i  20  miles 
a  day  would  be  doinj;  phenomenal  work.  This 
would  i;ive  them  a  mileage  annuallv  of  7iOi.> 
miles.  The  range  of  an  automobile  would 
be  60  miles  a  day,  or  2i.9<.x)  miles  a  season, 
presuming  that  both  were  driven  every  day. 
This  is  three  times  the  work  of  the  horses, 
at  about  doid>lc  the  cost,  still  leaving  t!ie 
automobile  a  3.1  i-.i  per  cent,  margin  of  econ- 

Nc-xt   let    us  consider    the   man    in    more 


■  The  chauffeur  is  presumably  eliminated.  In 
the  case  of  the  horse  we  will  presume  that  it 
is  kept  at  a  livery  stable. 


T.iui |^4^ 

Here  the  horse  wins  again  by  ^227,  but 
wc  can  safely  figure  the  efficiency  in  miles 
of  the  car  as  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  horse,  although  it  costs  only  about  one- 
tliird  more.  With  the  automobile,  then,  a 
man  has  three  times  the  opportunity  to  keep 
in  touch  withhis  friends,  to  get  out  in  the 
country  and  enjoy  nature  and  to  do  it  safely, 
quickly,  and  comfortably,  but  it  will  cost  him 
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from  33  1-3  to  100  per  cent,  more  thjin  a  cor-   power  is  the  best  one  to  buy.    This  may  and 

responding  horse-drawn  equipage.  may  not  be  true.    It  all  depends  on  what  the 

._      _  -,  .^  ^     car  is  wanted  for;  what  sort  of  country  it 

WHICH   CAR  IS  THE   MOST    PRACTICABLE?       •,.  J-  A       u   .         ^     i  1 

is  to  be  used  m,  and  what  sort  ot  work  you 

After  a  study  of  the  foregoing  figures,  the  are  going  to  make  it  do.    Power  costs  money. 

man  who  is  thinking  about  purchasing  an  That  is  the  keynote  of  the  situation.     If  a 

automobile  will  be  inclined  to  ask:  "  But  can  light-weight  car,  well  built,  with  20  horse- 

the  machine  really  be  depended  on  to  aver-  power,  will  do  your  work,  doesn't  it  look 

age  60  miles  a  day  if  necessary?     Can  it  be  foolish  to  buy  a  heavier  one  of  40  horsepower 

driven  in  all  weathers,  like  a  horse?    Will  it  for  the  same  purpose? 

give  the  boasted  three  times  the  efficiency  of        In   a  very   hilly   country  one   must  have 

the  horse?"  more  power  than  on  level  roads,  and  if  one 

I  have  referred  to  a  high-grade  car  and  in  nuist  have  speed,  power  is  necessary.     But 

that  category  may  come  any  first-class  tour-  it  costs  heavily  in  maintenance. 
ing  car  ranging  in  price  from  $2500  to  $6000  ^^^^. \.^^^  ^^^^^^  ,,^^^,^^ 

or  more  and  one  built  by  a  reliable  concern. 

Such  a  car  will  contain  only  the  best  ma-        I  have  in  mind  as  I  write  two  friends  of 

terials  and  will  be  well  designed  and  put  to-  mine  who  became  motor  enthusiasts  at  the 

gether,  and  this  means  much  to  the  man  who  same  time,  both  purchasing  cars.    They  were 

\s  investing  his  money  in  a  horseless  vehicle,  neighbors  and  each  had  a  wife  and  two  chil- 

Remember  always  that  a  cheap  automobile  drcn.  The  one  man  bought  a  28-horsepower 
is  the  most  expensive  type  to  buy.  By  a  cheap  touring  car  carrying  five  passengers  and 
car  I  mean  one  that  is  turned  out  in  a  care-  weighing  2250  pounds,  which  cost  $2500. 
less,  slipshod  manner  by  a  manufacturer  who  The  other  bought  a  40-45  horsepower  tour- 
has  gone  into  the  business  with  the  idea  of  ing  car  carrying  seven  people  and  weighing 
making  a  quick  "  clean  up  "  and  quitting.  34CK)  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $4500.  At  the  end 
As'  much  judgment  should  be  displayed  in  of  the  first  season  both  had  completed  about 
selecting  your  manufacturer  as  in  selecting  the  same  distance,  between  4000  and  5000 
your  car.  Let  the  other  fellow  buy  the  ex-  miles.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  tw^o  men  to 
periment.  Stick  to  the  nlachine  that  you  take  about  the  same  rides  at  each  week-end, 
know, — the  one  that  you  have  seen  in  use.  and  the  man  with  the  seven-passenger  car 
Hundreds  of  people  are  led  away  by  the  idea  found  no  difficulty  in  filling  it.  The  result 
that  the  car  that  will  do  the  most  spectacular  was  that  he  almost  invariably  carried  seven 
things  is  the  one  for  them  to  buy.  Let  the  people.  The  owner  of  the  five-passenger  car 
other  fellow  have  this  brilliant  performer  also  had  his  full  complement  of  passengers. 
and  you  buy  one  that  you  see  your  neighbor  The  machines  were  about  of  equal  speed  and 
running  365  days  in  the  year,  the  motor  that  hill-climbing  ability,  but  the  man  with  the 
isn't  always  in  the  repair  shop,  that  brings  its  $2500  motor  found  his  liability  and  fire  in- 
passengcrs  home,  and  that  isn't  always  "  all  surance  less,  his  interest  on  investment  less, 
right  but  for  some  little  thing  that  doesn't  and  his  tire,  gasoline,  and  repair  expenses 
count"  It  is  these  little  things  that  "  don't  enormously  less,  and  yet  he  covered  the  same 
count "  in  automobiles  that  cause  all  the  territory  as  the  friend  w^ith  the  larger  car. 
trouble  on  the  road,  that  are  responsible  for  The  big  machine  used  up  two  sets  of  tires  in 
many  long  walks  and  subsequent  expensive  the  season,  while  the  lighter  one  got  along 
tows,  and  that  cat  up  the  owner's  bank  ac-  with  one,  and  ihey  were  not  worn  out  at  the 
count  for  mechanics'  time  in  adjusting.  time  the  comparison  uas  made.   All  together 

Look  for  a  simple  car  and  remember  that  there  was  something  like  $800  difference  be- 
lt isn't  alwa)^  the  car  that  seems  the  most  tween  their  operating  expenses  for  the  saxiie 
for  the  money  that  is  really  the  best  bargain,  mileage.  I  sin:ply  give  this  as  an  illustration 
Avoid  buying  a  lot  of  machinery,  and  con-  of  the  importance  of  knowing  what  kind  of 
sider  this  important  fact,  that  the  simpler  a  a  car  to  select.  Putting  aside  style  and  ex- 
machine  is  and  the  fewer  parts  it  has,  the  cessive  speeds,  it  may  be  generally  said  that 
more  desirable  it  is  to  own.  You  will  never  high  horsepower  means  high  expense;  in  se- 
havc  to  spend  money  to  repair  or  replace  the  lecting  your  car  be  sure  to  have  enough 
parts  that  you  haven't  got.  power  to  do  your  work,  but  if  economy  \n 

There  is  a  mistaken   idea  among  people  operation  figures  with  you  at  all,  avoid  hav- 

who  are  just  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  ing  an  engine  of  a  horsepower  that  is  greatly 

automobiles  that  the  car  with  the  most  horse-  in  excess  of  your  needs. 
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THB  PUZZLE  OF  CHOOSING  A  CAR.  cxpcct  that  thc  automobQe  tndudi  auooeeds 

his  nag  will  combine  these  qualities. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  man  about  to  The  car  should  not  be  overpowered, — that 

buy  a  machine   is  perplexed   and   confused  is  to  say,  a  i6  or  20  horsepower  motor  should 

when  one  considers  the   great  numbers  of  meet  all  the  needs  of  a  physidan,  or,  in  fact, 

cars  that  are  offered  for  sale  and  the  fact  of  any  man  who  is  sensibly  willing  to  am- 

that   each   of   them   is   catalogued   as   "  the  tent  himself  with  moderate  speed  and  a  cor- 

best."      At    the    last   automobile    exposition  respondingly    greater    hill-climbing    ability. 

there  were  311   different  models  shown,  of  From  $1200  to  $1800  ought  to  buy  it  fully 

which  219  were  gasoline  cars,  36  electrics,  equipped. 

and  9  steam  machines,  and  all  of  them  pleas-  gasoline,  steam,  or  blbctoc? 

ure  vehicles.     1  he  remamder  were  commer-  '              ' 

cial  vehicles.    One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  The  steam  machine  has  these  advantages: 

cars  exhibited  were  American  designed  and  Little  jar  or  noise,  ease  of  control,  and  sini- 

built,  and   from  these  models  thousands  of  plicity   in   operation,   inasmuch   as  a  single 

machines  were  sold.     Many  of  them  were  throttle  controls  all  speeds,  and  thus  a  more 

bought  by  people   who  had  already  owned  elastic  power  is  secured.     Gears  are  elimin- 

cars,  but  the  majorIt>-  went  to  new  users  of  ated  and  so  is  the  possibility  of  putting  thc 

horseless  vehicles,  men  who  had  been  waiting  car   out  of  commission   by  stripping   thenu 

until    the    practicability    of    the  automobile  The  steam  car,  with  its  direct  drive,  makes 

had  been  established  beyond  thc  possibility  of  possible  greater  simplicity  of  construction  and 

a  doubt.  a  reduction  of  repair  bills  in  the  absence  of 

Thc  country  physician  and  thc  owner  of  ignition  systems  and  their  troubles,  as  well 

a  country  home,  in  fact  almost  every  suburb-  as  the  further  absence  of  "  overheating  "  and. 

anite  of  any  means,  has  been   investigating  the  troubles  due  to  carbonization  of  lubri- 

thc  automobile  question  with  a  view  to  secur-  eating  oils  in  gas  engines.   Steam  is  a  known- 

ing  a  machine  that  can  be  economically  oper-  power  and  is  more  generally  understood  and 

ated  and  at  the  same  time  be  reliable  enough  more  easily  repaired  when  out  of  order.    The 

to  be  depended  upon  in  as  full  a  sense  as  a  bugaboo    of    burned-out    boilers   and    other 

horse   could.      Hundreds    !n    this   class   are  boiler  troubles  has  been  eliminated  by  the 

using  motor  vehicles  to  their  profit  and  ad-  use  of  the  flash  boiler,  and  all  adjustments 

vantage,  and  there  are  thousand.^  of  others  and  regulations  are  now  automatic,  depend- 

who  would  like  to  own  automobiles  but  are  ing  only  on  varying  temperature  and  pres- 

hesitating  because  they  do  not  know  exactly  sure.     In  a  steam  car  wear  and  tear  on  the 

what  sort  of  a  car  to  buy,  and  have  no  means  machinery  is  saved  by  the  fact  that  the  en- 

of  ascertaining  how  much  the  cost  of  opera-  gine  never  races  and  does  not  run  when  thc 

tion  N\ould  be  after  the  car  had  been  pur-  car  is  standing  still.    The  engine  has  greater 

chased.  elasticity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  to  in- 

The  prospective  owner  must  be  guided  by  crease   steam   pressure   and    the   consequent 

the  sort  of  country  he  lives  in,  the  hills  to  be  power  enormously  when  bad  hills  or  roads 

negotiated  and  the  condition  of  the  roads,  as  are    met   with,    giving   a    valuable    reserve 

well  as  thc  climate  and  weather  conditions,  power.     The  absence  of  smoky  exhausts,  of 

all  of  which  bear  materially  on  the  service-  *'  back  firing  "  of  dirty  motors,  and  the  noises 

ability  of  an  automobile.  of  worn  ones  are  claimed  as  advantages  for 

Physicians  differ  materially  in  their  views  the  steam  car,  as  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
of  just  the  sort  of  a  car  they  want,  some  fa-  .fuel  consumption  is  proportionate  to  the 
voring  a  light  runabout  carrying  but  two  power-  developed.  As  a  final  clincher  thc 
passengers,  while  others  want  a  convertible  cheapness  in  first  cost  is  added, 
car  for  either  two  or  four  passengers,  which  On  the  other  hand,  the  steam  machine  re- 
can  be  used  for  pleasure  as  well  as  business,  quires  time  to  be  got  ready  for  road  work  in 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  however,  that  waiting  to  get  up  pressure.  The  need  of  ex- 
if  the  car  is  to  be  used  for  business  purposes  tinguishing  the  fire  when  the  car  is  stopped 
only  the  light  runabout  is  the  only  machine,  for  any  length  of  time  and  relighting  it  again 
for  the  saving  in  the  tire  expense,  gasoline  is  quoted  against  the  steam  car,  but  this  to  a 
consumption,  and  general  cost  of  running  great  extent  has  been  overcome  by  improved 
will  be  radical.  A  physician  would  not  buy  burners  and  pilot  lights.  The  limited  water 
a  racing  horse  to  pull  his  runabout  (or  a  and  fuel  capacity,  increased  gasoline  con- 
truck  horse  either),  and  he  has  no  right  to  sumption,  and  the  trouble  from  clogging  of 
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valves  or  failure  of  pumps  are  also  considered  purposes.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
disadvantages,  and  it  is  further  maintained  long-promised  lOO  or  150  mile  storage  bat- 
that  the  results  of  neglect  are  more  serious  in  tery  has  not  as  yet  put  in  its  appearance.  At 
a  steam  car,  and  that  the  necessity  of  using  present  the  car  has  to  be  taken  to  a  station  to 
soft  water  at  times  causes  annoyance,  as  does  be  recharged  every  30  or  40  miles,  which  is 
the  freezing  of  pipes  in  cold  weather.  Last  all  right  in  the  city,  but  generally  impractica- 
but  not  least,  many  people  are  influenced  by  ble  in  the  country.  The  advocates  of  the 
the  greater  danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  electric  car  make  these  claims:  Minimum 
car  by  fire  in  case  of  accident.  This  is  in  care  required  for  maximum  service,  noise- 
reality  the  greatest  argument  against  the  less  running:,  clean  lines,  compactness,  safety, 
steam  machine,  for  if  the  car  is  involved  in  a  and  freedom  from  vibration.  Electrics  have 
smash-up  or  is  ditched  the  gasoline  feed  pipe  no  reciprocating  parts,  permitting  the  use  of 
is  apt  to  be  broken  and  then  the  gasoline  ig-  antifriction  bearings  throughout,  and  thus 
nites  from  the  burner.  one  gets  greater  results  from  smaller  horse- 
power.    There  is  nothing  to  freeze,  burn,  or 

THE  GASOLINE  CAR.  *^      ,     ,                              .     ^      .                     r           /• 

explode;  one  can  start  at  a  seconds  notice; 
In  looking  for  the  advantages  of  the  gas-  there  is  no  waste  of  material  when  not  run- 
oline  car  one  finds  first  the  practically  unlim-  ning;  a  single  lever  controls  the  power  and 
itcd  radius  of  operation.  Gasoline  cars  have  another  steers.  The  electric  car  is  the  easi- 
becn  run  over  1000  miles  without  stopping,  est  for  a  lady  to  drive,  and  there  is  increased 
as  against  100  miles  for  steam  cars,  and  so  d..rability  resulting  from  the  absence  of  ma- 
miles  or  less  for  electrics.  Greater  speed  and  chinery  working  at  high  speed. 
endurance,  rareness  of  total  disablement  and  The  disadvantages  of  the  electric  lie  in  the 
the  possibility  of  patching  things  up  to  get  fact  that  its  mileage  is  painfully  limited ;  it 
home,  availability  of  fuel,  economy  of  fuel  is  likely  to  b*  put  out  of  business  and  beyond 
owing  to  the  fact  that  but  little  is  used  when  temporary  repair  by  the  touching  of  two 
the  car  is  running  light  and  absolutely  none  wires  in  a  short  circuit ;  it  requires  too  much 
when  the  machine  is  standing  still,  ease  of  time  to  recharge  batteries.  There  is  no 
starting  after  extended  stops,  ability  to  stop  doubting  the  fact,  however,  that  if  a  battery 
the  motor  and  start  from  the  seat  after  short  is  ever  perfected  that  will  give  a  radius  of 
stops,  perfect  control  by  excellent  throttling  100  miles  or  more,  the  electric  will  come  to 
S3rstem  and  change  speed  gears,  20  per  cent,  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  popular  types  of 
more  efficiency  than  the  steam  engine,  relia-  horseless  vehicles,  but  "  the  '*  most  popular 
bility  in  winter  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  air-  one.  And  even  at  present,  it  should  be 
cooled  engines  or  nonfreezing  solution  in  added,  if  one  can  afford  the  considerable  ex- 
water  cooled  ones,  simplicity  of  mechanism,  pense  of  one's  own  charging  plant,  the  elec- 
and  greater  ease  of  operation  with  less  chance  trie  has  delightful  possibilities  within  a  mod- 
of  the  operator  getting  mixed  up  and  causing  erate  radius  from  home. 
an  accident,  are  some  of  the  important  ad-  Having  considered  all  these  matters  care- 
vantages  of  this,  the  most  used,  type  of  car.  fully,  the  problem  is  to  select  that  car  and 
Nothing  to  watch  but  the  road,  adaptability  type  of  machine  that  contains  most  of  the 
to  any  kind  of  service.  The  advocate  of  features  desired  in  the  owner's  particular 
steam  naturally  has  his  objections  to  the  gaso-  circumstances.  He  will  probably  be  unable 
line  car  and  states  among  them  the  multi-  to  find  a  car  that  contains  all  of  them,  but  his 
plicity  of  reciprocating  parts  and  bearings,  careful  study  should  be  rewarded  by  the  pos- 
and  the  consequently  greater  attention  de-  session  of  a  car  that  will  give  the  fewest  dis- 
manded;  greater  cost  of  operation  and  for  advantages  and  that  will  be  a  great  resource 
repairs,  the  racking  of  the  car  by  overspeed-  of  pleasure,  utility,  and  health.  I  say  health, 
ing  or  racing  of  the  motor,  ignition  and  cool-  because  one  of  the  finest  results  of  the  enor- 
mg  troubles,  greater  noise,  and  less  constant  mous  vogue  of  the  automobile  is  the  increase 
power.  \n  tonic,  open-air  recreation  that  it  has  brought 

THE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE.  ^°'"  """?.'  ^o""*^"'  ""^  children.   Especially 

as  a  relief  trom   nervous  stram,  as  a  sleep 

This  type  of  car  is  in  a  class  by  itself  in  inducer,  nothing  can  excel  the  swift  ride  with 

the  sense  that  it  is  not  adaptable  for  touring  the  cool,  tingling  wind  blowing  in  one's  face. 


A  YEAR'S  ACTIVITY  OF  LABOR  UNIONISM. 

BY  VICTOR  S.  YARROS. 

J  AST  summer  a  leading  financial  journal    a  general  increase  of  railroad  men's  wag^ 

^  described  the  middle  of  the  year  1906  was  declared  to  be  natural,  proper,  and  nece»- 
a<i  "  a  strikcless  era.''  The  summer  and  fall,  sary.  The  only  apprehension  expressed  by 
in  rruth,  were  singularly  quiet  and  peaceful,  some  was  this:  that  while  the  existing  pros- 
induHtrially  speaking.  New  York,  Chicago,  perity  of  the  carriers  abundantly  warranted 
the  mining  centers  east  and  west,  the  build-  such  an  increase,  difficulty  might  arise  in  the 
Ing  trades, — all  were  remarkably  free  from  future,  under  less  favorable  trade  conditions, 
disturbances  and  disputes.  The  Great  Lakes  should  the  managers  find  it  necessary  to  sug- 
furnishcd  no  strike,  and  transportation  suf-  gest  reductions.  Manifestly,  this  argument, 
fcr(*(i  no  interruption.  if  weighty  at  one  time,  would  be  weighty  at 

'I 'his  pleasant  condition  has  continued  to  any  other  time,  indeed,  at  all  times,  and  the 
the  end  of  the  year,  although  in  the  railroad  fear  of  depression  or  "  lean  years  "  would  al- 
indiistry  there  was,  during  October  and  No-  ways  prevent  wage  advances  under  sound  and 
vember,  much  talk  of  possible  and  probable  healthy  business  conditions.  It  was  too  falla- 
tir-upit  and  suspensions  as  a  means  of  en-  cious  to  receive  any  serious  attention.  At  any 
forcing  demands  for  wage  advances.  As  sev-  rate,  the  higher-wages  movement  was  not 
rrwl  great  railroad  systems,  employing  several  checked  by  misgivings  of  this  character, 
hundrrd  thousand  men,  increased  wages  10  No 'doubt  several  causes  contributed  to  the 
prr  lent.,  tlie  threatened  strikes  were  happily  upward  tendency,  but,  at  any  rate,  many  con- 
Hvnted,  In  November,  it  may  be  added,  the  troversies  that  seemed  to  presage  considerable 
iiiirrtttives  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Fall  River  trouble  and  business  paralysis  in  many  direc- 
untuined  a  5  per  cent,  increase  in  their  wages,  tions  were  satisfactorily  adjusted  without  a 
-the  Kccond  in  a  period  of  six  months, — and  single  notable  addition  to  the  year's  strike 
nnnthrr  great  strike  was  thus  prevented.         record.     And,  accounts  from  every  part  of 

ThrMr  wage  advances,  as  the  public  is  the  country  unite  in  declaring,  the  record  is 
MWHir,  urrc  but  part  of  a  general  upward  an  unusually  favorable  one. 
Ittnvrmrnt  in  the  remuneration  of  labor.  ^  Of  course,  in  a  country  so  vast  and  so  ac- 
'I'hr  *trrl  combination,  among  other  manu-  tive  as  the  United  States  there  is  really  no 
fmfuiiMK  ronorrns,  has  announced  a  10  per  "strikeless  era,"  even  under  the  best  of  con- 
irhl,  MilviiiuT  in  wages,  to  take  effect  on  ditions.  We  learn  from  the  report  submit- 
JnitUMtv  I.  ted  to  the  Minneapolis  convention  of  die 

ThU  frnilrnry  la  ascribed  to  the  prosperity  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  the  or- 
ti(  thi<  Nutlrulturul  and  manufacturing  indus-  ganizers,  agents,  and  correspondents  of  that 
til«'*  nM  llir  nnr  hand, — it  being  considered  organization  reported  to  headquarters  no 
hfitniiil  ihrtf  rinpl<»vrrH  should  share  their  fewer  than  887  strikes  during  the  year,  in- 
utility \\\\\\  thr  nnployecs, — and  to  the  con-  volving  directly  over  91,000  working  men 
MrtMflv  lUliitf  prliT*  of  the  necessaries  and  and  women,  and  costing  the  employees  nearly 
rnmfoifn  of  llfr  nn  the  other,  the  latter  ex-  $4,000,000.  Wc  learn  also  that  64,000 
lilMimtliiit  linplviftU  that  »t  is  impossible  for  wage-workers  were  benefited  by  the  strikes 
rhr  wiiiiimfn  in  h'vf  on  the  wages  that  were  referred  to.  But  mwt  of  these  disputes  were 
nulllilrnt  two  or  flirrp  ycnni  ago.  ^       purely  local  and  failed  to  attract  national 

Thr  IVnnnvlvnnltt  Riiilnmd,  in  announcing  attention.  By  a  "strikeless  era"  is  meant 
ItK  v«ilunlwi  V  ttdvttni'f  In  the  wages  of  all  em-  simply  an  era  of  few  serious  and  general  in- 
pliiyrM  irrrtvintf  lew  than  $a(X)  a  month,  ex-  dustrial  disorders,  the  effects  of  which  are 
hllrllly  ntulrtl  thnt  the  ituTcnsed  cost  of  liv-  widely  felt  by  capital,  labor,  and  the  con- 
InKi  UN  well  an  the  growth  of  traffic  and  the  suming  public. 

rarnlnitii  nf  the  mtnn.  had  prompted  itsde-  strikes  of  the  coal  miners  and  thb 
rUliin.  which.  It  may  be  added,  followed  a  printers. 

fnrnml  rwohitlon  raining  the  dividend  rate.       ^ .    ,      ^        ^      . ,  , , 
At  the  nainr  time  other  ntatetnents,  credited       \n   the   few   formidable   and   important 
to  Inllurntlai  railnmd  presidents,  appeared  in  stnkes  that  the  year  witnessed  we  may  men- 
New  Y«»rlt  and  Chicago  newspapers,  in  which  tion  the  bituminous  miners'  and  the  printers' 
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strikes.  The  fonner  began  on  the  last  day  nized  that  labor  had  its  own  vital  interests 
of  Alarch  and  was  not  brought  to  a  close  and  needs,  and  that  it  was  not  at  all  improper 
until  the  first  days  of  July.  The  operators  for  it  to  seek  direct  representation  in  the 
were  forced  to  restore  the  scale  of  1903,  legislatures  and  in  Congress.  The  extraor- 
which  meant  an  increase  of  nearly  6  per  cent,  dinary  success  of  the  Labor  party  in  Eng- 
in  the  wages  of  over  300,000  men,  as  com-  land  in  the  general  election  of  last  year  had 
pared  with  the  scale  of  the  years  1904-05.  impressed  not  only  the  American  unionists, 
The  miners,  on  their  part,  also  made  material  but  many  impartial  observers.  The  useful- 
concessions,  the  most  significant  of  which,  ness  and  dignity  of  the  English  "  Laborites  " 
from  the  viewpoint  of  industrial  peace,  was  in  the  Commons  are  cheerfully  testified  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  stipulation  that  work  by  all  the  part>^  leaders,  and  what  was  so 
should  not  be  interrupted  on  account  of  desirable  and  beneficial  in  England,  it  was 
grievances  while  the  agreement  was  in  argued,  could  not  be  detrimental  and  de- 
effect,  moralizing  in  the  United  States. 

This   strike   extended   over  eight   or  ten  The  origin  of  the  new  policy  may  be  briefly 

States,  but  it  was  marked  by  no  violence  and  set  forth.     The  unionist  leaders  complained 

almost  no  disorder.     In  the  anthracite  field  of  the  hostility  and  absolute  indifference  of 

the  agreement  of   1902  was  renewed  after  Congress   to   the   labor  bills   repeatedly   in- 

protracted  negotiations  and  a  "  suspension  "  troduced  by  friendly  Representatives.     The 

of  work  for  a  short  period.  disappointment  was  particularly  keen  in  the 

As  regards  the  union  printers,  the  strike  case  of  the  Eight-Hour  bill,  intended  to  ex- 

for  an  eight-hour  day,  begun  in  September,  tend  and  strengthen  the  Eight-Hour  law  al- 

1905,  is  not  entirely  over  yet.     Originally  ready  on  the  statute  books,  and  of  the  bill 

about  8000  men  were  involved;  at  this  junc-  to  limit  injunctions  in  Industrial  controver- 

ture,   according  to  official   statements,   only  sies  and  secure  trial  by  jury  for  strikers  and 

1800    are    "  out,"    and    the    Typographical  sympathizers   accused   of   violence   or  other 

Union    considers   the   struggle   substantially  crimes  in  connection  with  such  difficulties. 

won.     For  a  year  the  printers  at  work  as-  These  bills  have  been  before  several  Con- 

sessed  themselves  10  per  cent,  of  their  wages  gresses,  but  progress  on  any  of  them  has  been 

to  support  the  strikers;  now  the  assessment  exceedingly  slow, — especially  in  recent  years, 

is  down  to  5  per  cent.  Mr.  Gompers,  in  his  latest  report  to  the  Fed- 

»  *«^»   *e  *^T  »vTr.^T>«^TT.«vTrr.  T^rvo^T,  T^T  eration,  puts  the  case  in  the  following  words: 

LABOR  AS  AN   INDEPENDENT  FORCE  IN  ^ 

POLITICS  When  we  contemplate  the  alacrity  with  which 

our  Congresses  respond  to  the  demands  of  spe- 

The  great  "feature"  or  development  of  cial  interests  by  the  prompt  granting  of  charters, 

^1      M 1  L               »  u                                       ^'  franchises,    immunities,    special    privileges    and 

the      labor  year,    however,  was  unquestion-  .p^^j^j  ^^^j  ^i^33  legislation,  while  any  measure 

ably  the  advent  or  organized   labor  as  an  in  the  interest  of  the  toiling  masses  progresses 

independent  force  in  politics.     For  the  first  as  if  with  leaden  heel;  that  particularly  in  recent 

time  in  its  history  the  American  Federation  y^J^s  slower  progress  has  been  made  than  here- 

^t  T  «k^*    ^^^A^^  4-U^  «^,:^o«^-  r^i  i>..^^;j««*.  tofore ;  that  the  toilers  appeals  and  petitions  are 

of  Labor,  under  the  guidance  of  President  treated  with  indifference  and  contempt,  it  is  not 

Samuel  Ciompers  and   the  Executive  Com-  surprising  that  the  men  of  labor  throughout  our 

mittee  of  that  body,  formally  and  definitely  country  have  become  impatient  and  have  mani- 

tried  "  political  action  "  as  a  means  of  oh-  ^^^ted  that  impatience. 

taining  recognition  from  Congress  and  State  Moreover,  organized  labor  has  complained 
legislatures  of  the  claims  of  union  labor  in  of  deliberate  double  dealing,  obstruction,  and 
certain  specified  directions.  chicane  on  the  part  of  many  legislators. 
The  decision  to  "  enter  politics  "  was  a  They  would  profess  anxiety  to  deal  with  the 
great  surprise  to  the  press  of  the  country  and  labor  bills,  but  delay  would  follow  delay, 
to  some  of  the  more  conservative  unionists,  hearings  would  follow  hearings,  investiga- 
who  still  hold  that  the  trade  unionists  as  such  tions  would  be  undertaken  merely  to  gain 
have  nothing  to  expect  from  politics  and  time,  and  in  the  end  absolutely  nothing  would 
should  vote,  not  as  wage-workers,  but  as  have  been  accomplished. 
members  of  the  parties  to  which  they  respec-  In  March  the  leaders  of  several  national 
tively  belong.  Many  denounced  the  move  as  unions,  with  Mr.  Gompers  as  the  chief 
an  "  un-American  "  attempt  to  promote  class  spokesman,  presented  a  striking  petition,  or 
voting  and  class  legislation,  but  deeper  stu-  bill  of  grievances,  more  accurately,  to  Presi- 
dents of  the  phenomenon,  even  in  the  daily  dent  Roosevelt,  Speaker  Cannon,  and  the 
press,  took  a  di£Ferent  view.    They  recog-  president  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate.    That  doc- 
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ument  directed  attention  not  merely  to  the  It  became  necessary  to  "  call  the  roll,"  to 
unbroken  series  of  labor-bill  failures,  but  to  separate  friends  from  enemies,  to  put  can- 
alleged  violations  and  evasions  by  govern-  didates  for  Congress  definitely  "  on  record." 
ment  contractors  and  department  officials  of  This  President  Gompers  and  his  associates 
the  national  Eight-Hour  act.  The  President,  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Federation 
in  a  direct  and  vigorous  reply,  promised  proceeded  to  do.  They  addressed  circular 
to  inquire  at  once  into  the  charges  of  law  letters  to  Represent:. tives  and  candidates  for 
violation  and  evasion,  that  being  within  his  the  national  House,  inviting  them  to  state 
province  and  duty,  but  he  declined  peremp-  their  respective  views  candidly  and  briefly 
torily  to  entertain  complaints  reflecting  on  on  the  questions  in  which  union  and  feder- 
the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  co-ordinate  ated  labor  was  peculiarly  interested,— eight 
branches  of  the  Government.  hours  for  all  government  employees  and  cm- 

THB  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  LAW.  Pj^y^^!^  of  govcmment  Contractors,  limitation 

or  mjunctions  m  labor  disputes,  etc.  At  the 
It  may  be  stated  at  this  point  that  the  same  time  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
President  has  since  ordered  the  strictest  en-  executive  committee  calling  on  labor  to  vote 
forcement  of  the  Eight-Hour  act,  and  sever-  for  genuine  friends  and  against  opponents  or 
al  prosecutions  of  contractors  have  been  in-  trimmers  and  shuflHers.  Labor  was  to  have 
itiated.  Upon  some  of  its  doubtful  pro-  no  nominees  of  its  own,  but  influence  was  to 
visions  the  Department  of  Justice  has  given  be  used  with  the  existing  parties  to  nominate 
rulings  that  have  not  pleased  labor,  and  men  known  to  be  at  least  friendly  to  labor 
hence  its  strenuous  demand  for  an  act  ex-  and  willing  to  pledge  themselves  to  give  the 
tending  expressly  the  scope  of  the  present  labor  bills  "  a  square  deal."  Of  course, 
law  and  rendering  it  applicable  to  all  work  where  the  nomination  of  a  unionist  leader  on 
done  for  the  Government  by  contractors,  a  "  regular  ticket "  could  be  secured,  that 
But  the  change  in  the  enforcement  of  the  consummation  was  to  be  earnestly  sought, 
law  has  been  considerable,  so  considerable  The  circular  elicited  many  replies, — some 
that  some  editors  have  accused  the  President  direct,  some  evasive;  some  favorable  and  some 
of  "  stretching  "  the  law  in  order  to  make  adverse.  The  roll  was  thus  ready,  the  re- 
political  capital  among  the  wage-workers,  cord  made  up.  By  that  time  the  Congres- 
The  truth  is  that  many  have  for  years  treated  sional  campaign  was  fairly  started,  and  it 
the  Eight-Hour  law  as  a  joke  and  farce.  Mr.  became  necessary  for  the  leaders  of  the  "  in- 
Roosevelt,  when  shown  that  the  violations  dependent  political "  movement  of  organized 
of  it  were  really  serious  and  general,  per-  labor  to  convert  warning  into  action. 

ceived  it  to  be  his  clear  duty  to  put  an  end  concentration  of  thb  fight. 

to  the  grotesque  spectacle.     He  is  m  sym- 
pathy with  the  law,  but  even  if  he  were  not.       It  was  impossible  to  make  a  fight  against 

there  would  plainly  be  no  reason  for  making  every  candidate  whose  attitude  was  not  satis- 

an  exception  of  it  in  a  policy  of  law  enforce-  factory.     Such  a  fight  requires  machinery, 

ment  such  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  championed  means,  men,    and    the   movement   was   too 

throughout  his  public  career.    To  revert  to  young  and  too  experimental  to  supply  these, 

the   labor   "bill    of   grievances,"    however:  Accordingly,  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  associates 

The    effect    on    Congress    of    the    public  decided  to  limit  the  fight  to  three  or  four 

airing  of  these  grievances   was  slight  and  Congressional     districts.      The    most    pic- 

scarcely   noticeable.       The   Anti-Injunction  turesque  and  interesting  fight  was  made  in 

bill  and  other  measures  in  the  same  category  the  Second  Maine  District,  represented  hf 

made  little  headway,  and  the  labor  leaders  Mr.  Charles  E.  Littlefield,  an  independent 

felt  that  the  next  appeal  should  be  addressed  Republican  who  has  not  hesitated  to  vote 

to  the  working  people  and  the  voters  of  the  against  his  party  or  to  criticise  the  Adminn- 

country.     In  a  vague  way  such  an  appeal  tration.     Mr.   Littlefield   had   opposed  the 

had    been    foreshadowed    before,    but   it    is  Anti-Injunction  bill  as  "  special  legislatton," 

doubtful    whether    the    average    Congress-  as  an  attempt  to  confer  a  special  pnviltfgtitt^ 

man  had  appreciated  the  significance  of  the  union  labor  and  exempt  it  from  liabQitiet 

hint.  and  burdens  of  citizens  generally.     He  had 

The  appeal  to  the  people  meant  an  appeal  opposed   other  labor    measures  on   various 

for  independent  political  action  on  the  part  grounds,  and  an  effort  to  retire  him  waa 

of  all  unionists  and  unionist  allies.    It  meant  considered  the  logical  beginning  of  laboi^a 

sn  appeal  for  votes.     But  votes  for  whom?  new  departure.     Like  reasons  prompted  V 
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fight  on  Speaker  CannonXalthough  his  dis-  teresting  sequel.  At  the  Minneapolis  con- 
trict  in  Illinois  is  a  Republican  stronghold  vention  several  delegates  complained  of  the 
and  the  labor  leaders  could  not  hope  to  bring  lack  of  a  definite  labor  "  platform."  In  a 
about  his  defeat  in  a  "  Republican  year."  general  way,  they  said,  every  intelligent  man 
Mr.  Gompers  stumped  the  Littlefield  and  knows  what  union  labor  is  striving  for,  but 
Cannon  districts,  making  a  number  of  ag-  the  new  situation  and  the  new  role  of  labor 
grcssive  and  strong  speeches.  Some  accused  called  for  a  formal,  precise  statement  of 
him  of  using  "  threats,"*  of  "  dictating  "  to  labor's  principles  and  objects.  A  declaration 
labor,  of  "  invading "  territory  in  which  he  of  such  principles  was  accordingly  drawn 
had  no  business.  He  replied  that  he  was  do-  up  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  conven- 
ing what  hundreds  of  other  campaign  orators,  tion.  It  is  less  "  radical  "  than  the  platform 
including  cabinet  officers  like  Taft  and  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress,  but  it 
Moody  and  Root,  were  doing';  that  he  had  is  doubtful  whether  three  or  four  years  ago 
as  much  right  to  urge  and  advise  voters  to  the  Federation  would  have  been  ready  to  ac- 
clect  these  and  defeat  those  candidates  as  par-  cept  it  in  its  entirety.  Here  it  Is  in  condensed 
tisan  campaigners  had  to  try  to  make  and  un-  form : 

make  careers,  and  that  his  methods- were  iden-  i.  Free  schools  and  compulsory  education. 

tical  with  those  of  "  regular  "  campaigners.  2.  Unrelenting  protest  against  the  issuance  and 

When    the   ramnaiVn    wac    c^^rer    nnH    fhe  ^^^^^  ^^  injunction  process  in  labor  disputes. 

wnen    tne  campaign    was   over   and    tne  ^   ^  workday  of  not  more  than  eight  hours  in 

votes  were  counted  it  was  found  that  the  in-  the  24-hour  day. 

dependent  labor   movement   in   politics   had  4.  A  strict  recognition  of  not  over  eight  hours 

caused  no  material  damage  to   the  existing  P^r  day  on  all  federal,  State,  or  municipal  work 

oarties       None   of   the   randidife<s   nn    what  ^"^  ^^  "°^  ^^^^  ^^^"  ^^^  prevailing  rate  per  diem 

parnes.      iNone  or   tne  candidates  on   vvnat  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^j^^^  ^^  employment  in  the  vicinity 

was  called  by  the  daily  press     labor  s  black-  where  the  work  is  performed. 

list "   had   been  defeated.     Speaker  Cannon  5.  Release  from  employment  one  day  in  seven. 

had  been  elected  by  an  increased  majority,  6.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  pub- 

perhaps    on    account    of    his    "  Presidential    ^^-^2  ^  * •  •    1  u-      r      ur      -.r*- 

r          a    -KM      T  •    1  z?  ij>          •     •       L   J     •  7-   i  he  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities. 

boom.      Mr.  L,ittletield  s  majority  had,  in-  g.  The  abolition  of  the  sweatshop  system. 

deed,  been  greatly  reduced,  but  so  had  the  9.  Sanitary  inspection  of  workshop,  factory, 

majorities   of   the   other   Maine   Represent-  ^"d  home.                              ^      .  .             ,    , 

atives,  whom  labor  had  not  opposed.  orTos^'of  Hf^e.      ^""P^^^"''  ^""^  '"^""^  *°  ^""^^ 

RESULT  OF   THE    LABOR  CAMPAIGN.  , "'  '^^^  nationalization  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone. 

Was,   then,   the   labor  campaign   a   total  ^  ^2.  The  passage  of  anti-child-labor  laws   in 

failure?    Such  was  the  verdict  of  many  news-  ^^J^^l^  i.tVtle7Lre'Lre1.acfed  i„t 

papers  and  party  politicians,  but  the  Federa-  law. 

tion  took  an  entirely  different  view.     Mr.  13.  Woman  suffrage  co-equal  with  man  suff- 

Gompcrs  said  in  the  organ  of  that  organ  iza-  ^^8^^-  ^  .   , ,          ,      ,       ^  ,      ,              .     ^ 

tion  that  the  campaign  had  "  achieved  much  ^hildren^'in  Jfl  cit"es  ^               Playgrounds    for 

naore  than  we  had  hoped."    A  great  educa-  15.  Continued  public  agitation  for  public  bath- 

tional  work  had  been  instituted;  an  impres-  houses  in  all  cities. 

sion  had  been  made;  two  trade-union  men,  .\^-  Qualifications  in  all  permits  to  build  in  all 

^^^:»«.«.«j  u.,  4.U-  *^/*.,io^  .>o*«.:^    \^»A  k--«  cities  and  towns  that  there  shall  be  bathroom 

nominated  by  the  regular  parties,  had  been  ^„^  bathroom  attachments  in  all  houses  or  com- 

clected  to  Congress,  and  the  number  of  union-  partments  used  for  habitation. 

ists  in  State  legislatures  had  been  increased.  i7-  A  system  of  finance  whereby  money  shall 

"We  confidently  expect,"  added  Mr.  Gom-  ^e  issued  exclusively  by  the  Government,  with 

_«      e  '            J              -j*'!^  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  will  protect 

pcrs,     a  fairer  and  more  judicial  temper  on  j^  f^om  manipulation  by  the  banking  interests 

the  part  of  the  coming  session  toward  our  for  their  own  private  gain. 

demands."  Another  development  of  some  importance 

There  were  those  who  thought  that  the  is  the  "partial  affiliations"  arranged  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Federation  had  convention  with  the  national  farmers'  organ- 
misrepresented  the  rank  and  file  in  going  ization,  the  Equity  Association,  which  claims 
into  politics.  They  predicted  that  the  an-  a  membership  of  900,000.  This  affiliation 
nual  convention  would  rebuke,  perhaps  re-  will  consist  in  the  mutual  demand  for  the 
tire.  President  CJompers.  It  not  only  re-  "  union  label "  on  agricultural  and  manufac- 
elected  him  and  his  associates,  but  unquali-  tured  products.  Henceforth  delegates  of  the 
fiedly  indorsed  bis  course.  farmers'  association  will  sit  as  delegates  in 

The  campaign  just  described  had  one  in-  the  Federation  convention. 
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THE  USURPED  POWERS  OF  THE  SENATE. 

'npHE  framers  of  our  Constitution  were  fathers?"  is  the  question  he  asks  of  his  read- 
•■'       keen  students  of  history.     Monarchal  ers;  and  then  he  directs  their  attention  first 
Europe  had  warned  them  of  the  danger  from  to  the  claim  of  the  Senate  to  have  the  power 
an  Executive  possessed  with  autocratic  pow-  to  control  the  national  purse.    The  Consti- 
ers  and  the  Roman  republics  had  taught  them  tution  provides  that  all  bills  for  raising  rev- 
that  equal  danger  lay  in  a  legislature  that  enue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
had  the  power  to  reduce  the  Executive  to  a  resentatives.    The  Constitution  also  provides 
mere   puppet, — "  a  puppet   to   dance  when  that  the  Senate  shall  have  the  power  to  amend 
Congress  pulled  the  strings."    To  allocate  to  such  bills.     But  it  seems  very  clear  that  it 
the  Executive  and  the  legislature  the  exer-  was  not  intended  that  the  Senate  should  have 
cises  of  powers  not  to  be  infringed  by  the  the  power  to  amend  in  the  sense  that  a  bill 
other  was  their  delicate  task,  and  that  they  can  virtually  originate  in  the  Senate.     How 
were  eminently  successful  is  evidenced  by  a  is  it  to-day  in  actual  practice  ? 
comparison  of  our  growth  and  strength  with       The   House   passes  a  tariff  bill,   which  the 
the    checkered    career    of    European    mon-  Senate    proceeds    to    "amend"    in    accordance 
archies.    More  than  a  century,  however,  has  ^^^^  j^^,  ^^n  views  or  the  special  interests  rep- 

z^*.^^  ^ J  «:-«    -.u    r«      ^4,  /•  ^    X J  resented  by  particular  Senators.    Surely  when 

mtervened  since  the  Constitution  was  framed  ^^e  Senate  strikes  out  of  a  tariff  bill  passed  l^ 

and  adopted,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  the  House  everything  except  the  enacting  clause, 
find  that  its  original  intent  has  been  per-  writes  in  a  new  bill,  and  returns  it  to  the  House 
verted.  Indeed,  questions  of  constitutional  with  an  ultimatum  that  the  House  must  dthtf 
lo«r  •^^  ^^4r^^^^  -1-.  «^^, ..„;,,«  «.k-  ^:^Ae,  «<  accept  the  Senate  amendment  or  no  tann 
law  and  reform  are  occupying  the  minds  of  ^in  ^in  be  passed,  it  is  obvious  that  that  par- 
many  to-day  who  think  they  can  detect  the  ticular  bill  has  originated  in  the  Senate,  even 
seeds  of  decadence  and  perhaps  disaster  in  though  the  constitutional  form  has  been  ob- 
our  departure  from  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  served  because  its  origin  can  be  traced  to  the 
of    the    Constitution.      A    thoughtful    and  ^^"se. 

timely  article  on  this  subject  appears  in  the  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia, 

initial    number   of   the   American   Political  when    addressing   the   Constitutional    Con- 

Science  Review  (Baltimore),  written  by  A.  vention: 

Maurice  Low,  the  well-known  English  jour-  The  Senate  did  not  represent  the  people  but 

nalist    and    correspondent   at   our   national  the  States  in  their  political  character.    It  was 

^^pj^^j  improper,  therefore,  that  it  should  tax  the  pco- 

Tiii    '  T       »      ^  J       /  ^L      A        •         r*  plc*    •    •    •    Again,  the  Senate  is  not  like  the 

Mr.  Lov^s  study  of  the  American  U)n-  house  of  Representetives,  chosen  frequently  and 

stitution  and  life  has  led  him  to  certain  gen-  obliged  to  return  frequently  among  the  people, 

eral  conclusions  which  have  been  adopted  by  ...    A  bare  negative  was  a  very  different 

many  of  our  keenest  thinkers  and  writers  in  t^»nK  j^^  ^^^^  of  oripnating  bills.  The  pracj 
•^  ui*^    1-X-.    *    J  u*  r    -.u     tice  of  England  was  in  point.    The  House  of 

public    life   to-day.     His   summary   of   the  Lo^j,  ^^^^  represent  Sor  tax  the  people. 

broad  principles  lying  back  of  the  Constitu-  _,      ..     .,       ,  , ,    . .      •       •       ^j    .> 

tion  is  weU  worth  noting:  ^  Th**  Hamilton  held  this  ^ew  is  evident, 

.    .        .         ....  for.  he  said,  speaking  of  the  House,  •  They, 

Fi?st.r  Err,g^Sra*il?d%  tl^^^l  '"  «  --«!'  hold  ^he  purse."   ^And  he«  Mr. 

ture  in  thcL  exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights.  ^^    very    well    rcmarlw:       Against    this 

Second,  a  Senate  which  should  sui)ervise  the  power  kings  and  oligarchs  have  contended 

Executive  so  as  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  in  vain.    The  purse  is  more  potent  than  the 

improper  or  unfit  persons  to  public  office,  or  the  g^Q^d,  for  it  is  only  when  the  purse  is  opened 

making  of  treaties  detrimental  to  national   m-  .,    ^  ^l      .„^«j  :«  „-.-u-^4.u-J  »» 

terests,    and    which    should    have    co-ordinate  that  the  sword  is  unshwthed. 

powers  with  those  of  the  House  of  Representa-  Mr.  IjOW  finds  another  instance  of  usiir- 

tives    except   in    legislation   affecting   "  money  pation  in  the  manner  in  whidi  the  Senate  has 

bills."    Third,  a  House  of  Representatives  that  encroached    upon    the    prerogatives    of    Ae 

should  have  control  over  the  national  purse.  Executive 

"  How  far  have  the  American  people  dc-      !„  dividing  the  responsibility  for  making  ap- 
parted  in  principle  from  the  scheme  of  their  pointments    between    the    President    and    the 
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Senate,— that  is,  in  making  the  Presidential  ap-  Said  Hamilton :  "  Should  any  circumstances 

^^frssjaxtTttts'ortife  ^ri ".'"'  'T"' '''  ^'^•"•^"•^  "'"^'^"^ 

Senate  that  power  to  prevent  the  President  from  ^l  ^^^  benate  he  may  at  any  time  convene 
making  an  improper  appointment ;  but  it  was  not  them.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Constitution 
intended  that  the  Senate  should  be  able  to  die-   provides    that   our   negotiations    for   treaties 

'^^^^^r^i'^^^^T^ij^i^r^'''''''^  f^}  jt  '"'t  '^^n^^^  ^''"'^-  ''''■^ 

.    .  derived  trom  talents,  mformation,  integrity, 

Such  was   Hamilton*s  view  also,   and   it  and    deh'berate    investigations,    on    the    one 

did  not  seem  possible  to  him  that  "  the  major-  hand,  and  from  secrecy  and  dispatch  on  the 

ity  of  the  Senate  would  feel  any  other  com-  other." 

placency  toward   the  object  of  an   appoint-  But  what  is  the  condition  of  affairs  to-day? 

ment  than  such  as  the  appearances  of  merit  jhe   President  negotiates   a  treaty,  but  that 

might  inspire,  and  the  proofs  of  the  want  of  treaty  the  Senate  regards  in  the  same  light  as  it 

it  destroy."     Wise  man  though  he  was,  he  d^^es  an  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  House. 

could    not    anticipate    the    time    when    the  It  is  merely  a  scheme    a  project,"  an  outline 

€t  ^ ,^    ^x  *.u     o       *.    »»          ij  "       ^  •*.  •   *.  expressing  the  views  of  the  negotiators,  which 

courtesy  of  the  Senate     would     put  it  into  the  Senate  will  accept  or  reject  at  its  pleasure. 

the  power  of  a  single   Senator  to  defeat  a  .    .    .    The  Senate  now  assumes  the  right  not 

nomination;   nay,   even  more  than   that,   to  only  to  amend  treaties,  so  that  by  the  power  of 

coerce  a  President  into  nominating  a  man  of  an^^^dmcnt  it  exercises  the  same  control  over 

hi      i«j       ^ »     /-^i       1      J    Tj  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  as  it  does  over 

.   oropedid  not  approve.      Cleveland,  Har-  ^j,^  national  purse,  but  also  to  be  consulted  in 

nson,  McKinley,  and  Roosevelt  have  had  to  advance  of  and   during  the  progress  of  treaty 

steer  a  very  fine  course  to  avoid  shipwreck  of  negotiations. 

their  nominations,  and  not  always  were  they  Presidents  Jackson  and  Grant  keenly  re- 
successful,  sented  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  the 
For  fear  that  the  President  might  betray  Senate.  The  late  Secretary  Hay  complained 
his  country,  the  Constitutional  Convention  bitterly  of  Senatorial  opposition  to  treaty 
deemed  it  also  wise  that  absolute  authority  negotiation.  "  More  than  once  I  have  heard 
should  not  be  possessed  by  a  sovereign  in  the  Mr.  Hay  say  that  in  dealing  with  foreign 
negotiation  of  treaties,  but  at  the  same  time  governments  he  felt  as  if  he  had  one  hand 
he  was  to  be  given  such  latitude  as  would  tied  behind  his  back  and  a  ball  and  chain 
insure  "  that  perfect  secrecy  and  immediate  about  his  leg,  as  he  was  always  hampered  by 
dispatch  "  which  are  sometimes  "  requisite."  the  Senate." 


T 


THE  WORLD'S  GOLD  PRODUCTION. 

'HE  recent  estimate  of  the  United  States  basis  of  a  valuable  and  interesting  article  by 
Mint  Director  that  during  the  next  20  A.  Selwyn-Brown  in  the  November  number 
years  the  world's  gold  production  will  aver-  of  Moody's  Magazine. 
age  $400,cxx),ooo  per  annum  stands  in  Recent  estimates  of  the  world's  gold  pro- 
marked  contrast  to  the  flurry  and  sensation  duction  in  modern  times  place  the  United 
which  were  created  15  years  ago  by  the  pre-  States  first,  with  a  total  output  of  $2,860,- 
dictions  of  a  German  professor  that,  because  854,000.  Next  in  line,  and  only  one-third  of 
of  certain  geological  conditions,  the  world's  a  billion  less,  stands  Australasia,  in  which 
gold  supplies  are  limited,  and  that  soon  we  country  gold  was  not  discovered  until  1850. 
would  have  to  submit  to  regularly  diminish-  Russia,  including  Siberia,  ranks  third,  with 
ing  yields,  thus  causing  industrial  and  finan-  an  output  of  $1,434,679,000. 
cial  depressions  of  perhaps  unparalleled  In  the  year  1905,  the  world's  gold  output 
severity.  The  effects  of  the  comparative  of  $379,000,000  surpassed  all  previous  rec- 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  this  metal  are  ad-  ords,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  $30,000,- 
mitted  to  be  far-reaching,  for  it  has  now  be-  000,  or  8.8. per  cent,  above  that  of  1904. 
come  the  standard  of  value  of  the  civilized  North  America  led  with  $118,000,000,  then 
world,  and  it  is  in  terms  of  gold  that  finance  Africa  with  $113,000,000,  and  Australasia 
and  commerce  literally  think  and  live,  with  $85,000,000.  In  our  own  country  the 
World-wide  statistics  tending  to  show  that  past  year's  output  has  broken  all  records. 
the  supply  of  this  metal  is  practically  inex-  Colorado  leads  first  with  $25,000,000,  and 
haustiblc  have  been  collected  and  form  the  next    comes    California   with    $19,000,000, 
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Alaska's  output  of  $14,000,000  shows  an  in-  And  should  there  ever  be  need  for  working  the 

crease  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  over  the  ^ol^^'*:  "'«•  l^'!!?^,!ffi7,K';?f='SnrwL*?h^"l'ni 

, .              11             z:      •  1  1    •  ous  the  means  of  profitably  working  them  will 

year  preceeding,  and   the   1906  yield   is  es-  ^  ^^^^^     ^Ph^  waters   of  the   sea,   also,   arc 

timated  at  $20,000,000.     Nevada,  which  is  auriferous,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 

again  coming  rapidly  to  the  front,  produced  ever  in  the  remote  future  there  should  be  ex- 

nPQrlir  <c  nno  nnn  traordinary  demand  for  gold,  means  could  be 

T     iy-^?-Y*    -         J  .k    V  I            ij  found  for  profitably  reducing  the  gold  in  the  sca- 

In  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  gold  ^^t^r.       ^           ^ 

production  has  been  important;  and  many  of       Further 

the  rivers  in  northwestern  Canada  are  rich  ^.                        u  /:  u            i.-  u  *.i. 

./                  J        J             1  u  J            •*.'  Those  oceanic  gold  fields  on  which  the  veins 

in  auriferous  sand  and  gravel  beds  awaiting  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  3^^^^^^  ^^^  gu^ject  to  constant 

the   development  of   the   gold    dredging   m-  attrition  by  the  waves.    This  causes  the  shed- 

dustry.      Mexico's    output    of    $14,000,000  ding  of  gold  which  is  concentrated  by  the  sea 

shows  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  over  that  and  washed  ashore.    Gold  deposits  thus  formed 

X  ,^«^        J  *u           -1  •«*.      I   ^*-.v-,  «f  ^o.M  exist  in  many  countries,  and  they  are  remarkable 

of  1903,  and  the  rapid  introduction  of  rail-  j„  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^„^^;^  ^^  f^licYitd  by  almost 

roads   in    that  country  assures   a  steady   in-  ^vcry  storm  that  passes  over  them.   .   .    .   They 

crease  of  gold  from  that  source.  occur   in   the   Pacific   beaches   from   Alaska  to 

The  yield  in  South  America  is  small  at  Ticrra  del  Fuego,  and  throughout  the  coasts  of 

•«^^^o«««-  ^^Ur  <ti  ^  r^^^r^  r^i^r^   Rt-o^.*!    r'K.'l*.   r>ryA  Austraha  and  New  Zealand.    The  gold  output 

present,  only  $11,000000,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  ^^^^  ^,^^  gold-bearing  beaches  at  Nome,  Alaska, 

the   three   Uuianas   being   the    leading   pro-  this  year  is  expected  to  reach  $4,000,000.    The 

ducers.     It  is  a  well-established   fact,   how-  coast'  between  Cape  Nome  and  Point  Rodney, 

ever,  that  both  flanks  of  the  Andes  and  its  for  a  distance  of  more  than  20  miles,  is  being 

subsidiary   ranges   are   rich    in   gold-bearing  ^Kach^s"t%'lLett^^^^^^ 

veins,  and  investors  are  only  waiting  for  the  ^ooo  feet  inland  from  the  tide  level,  and  to  a 

extension  and  improvement  of  transportation  depth  of  50  feet. 

facilities 

T>        .            jci-              J             u      s,    <t    ^  IMPROVED  METHODS. 

Russia   and    hiberia   produce  about  $22,- 

000,000,  but  the  Urals  and  the  mountains  Gold  is  also  found  over  large  areas  in  the 

in  the  southeastern  section   will*  yield   rich  sands  and  clay,   especially  in  arid  regions, 

returns  to  mining  operations.     The  rest  of  where  the  gold  is  extracted  by  means  of  the 

Asia  yields  about  $24,000,000,  half  of  which  paddocking  process.    This  is  done  by  digging 

is  from  British  India,  China  and  Japan  con-  a  large  basin,  called  a  paddock,  about  half 

tributing  about  $4,500,000  each.  an  acre  in  extent,  in  which  a  dredge  is  built. 

The  yield  in  Africa  during  the  past  statis-  "  Water  is  pumped  into  the  paddock  from 

tical  year   was  $90,000,000.     The  Trans-  artesian  wells,  or  other  sources,  to  float  the 

vaal  mines  are  having  a  temporary  setback  dredge.    And  as  the  dredge  works  away  the 

due  to  coolie  labor.     But  British  capitalists  ground  to  the  required  depth  and  width,  it 

are  now  developing  valuable  gold  mines  in  Alls  in  behind  with  the  waste  removed  from 

Rhodesia,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Egypt,  which,  the  front  with  little  loss  of  water."   Some  of 

in  early  times,  was  important  as  a  gold  min-  the  gold-saving  dredges,  such  as  are  used 

ing  country.  on  rivers,  have  a  capacity  of  200,000  cubic 

"  The   gold-bearing  areas  of  Australasia  yards  of  sand  per  month.     The  cost  of  a 

are  beyond  comparison  greater  than  in  any  modem  gold  dredge  Is  about  $50,000,  and  it 

other    country."      The    mining    operations  requires  a  crew  of  from  four  to  six  men  to 

there  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy,  vast  aurifer-  operate  it. 

ous  areas  being  scarcely  touched ;  yet  in  55  Improvements    in    mining    methods    and 

years  of  her  history  she  hiis  produced  almost  metallurgical  processes  are  continually  being 

as  much  gold  as  the  United  States  in   113  made;  so  that  low  grades  of  ore  are  now 

jrcars,  "  and  this  with  an  amount  of  capital  worked  with  profit,   and  old  mines  which 

which  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  had  been  abandoned  are  now  yielding  hand- 

with  the  immense  amount  invested   in   the  some  returns.     A  further  saving  is  effected 

development  of  the  American  gold  fields."  by  doing  away  with  the  use  of  timber  to 

In  1905  the  output  was  $60,000,000.  support  the  roof  of  the  excavated  ground,  the 

A    GOLD     FAMINE     SEEMINGLY     IMPOSSIBLE.  T'"  f^"'^}J'°^^^  «"'"«  "Self  "^  f™" 

the  surface  above  bemg  used  for  that  pur- 

The  author  contends  that  the  world's  sup-  pose, 

ply  of  gold   is  literally  inexhaustible ;   that  The  writer  concludes  that  the  estimate  of 

Gold  in  small  quantities  occurs  in  enormous  $400,000,000   per   annum    for   the   world's 

masses  of  rock  throughout  the  world.    .    .    .  gold  output  is  too  low. 
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A  MODERN  ADAPTATION  OF  THE  APPRENTICESHIP 

SYSTEM. 

r^UR  highly  specialized  state  of  industry  though  he  may  have  entered  it  with  ambi- 
is  not  without  its  disadvantages.  In  tion.  But,  even  as  such,  even  as  a  piece- 
the  modern  machine  shop,  where  piece-work  work  man,  he  needs  supervisors  and  direc- 
has  almost  eliminated  the  skilled  all-around  tors,  and  it  is  to  supply  this  demand  that 
mechanic,  the  employer  now  finds  it  difficult  Mr.  Becker  is  principally  concerned. 
to  secure  intelligent  foremen  and  overseers  Two  sources  of  supply  suggest  them- 
to  guide  and  direct  the  labors  of  others,  selves:  The  trade  and  factory  schools,  and 
Where  the  mechanics  of  the  near  future  are  a  revival  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  "  Of 
to  come  from  is  a  question  which  has  been  the  few  trade  schools  we  have,  less  than  half 
asked  by  many  thoughtful  industrial  manag-  a  dozen,  so  far  as  an  extended  investigation 
ers.  The  first  of  a  series  of  two  articles  on  reveals,  undertake  to  meet  the  situation 
this  question  by  O.  M.  Becker,  in  the  En-  squarely  by  making  the  learning  of  a  trade 
gineering  Magazine  for  November,  may  well  under  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  actu- 
command  the  attention  of  any  boy  or  young  al  productive  shop  the  primary  object,  and 
man  who  is  looking  forward  to  the  machin-  the  acquisition  of  *  book  learning '  and  mere 
ist*s  calling;  and  it  will  also  prove  a  fruitful  dexterity  of  second  importance."  The  fu- 
source  of  ideas  for  employers  as  well.  ture  good  in  an  extended  course,  however, 
The  danger  of  the  specialist  in  any  call-  does  not  appeal  to  the  American  boy,  be- 
ing is  that  he  is  apt  to  get  a  distorted  or  one-  cause  he  wants  dollars  immediately;  and  this 
sided  view  of  life.  To  this  rule  the  piece-  being  the  case,  he  goes  straight  to  the  factory 
work  machinist  is  no  exception.  He  oper-  and  becomes  a  piece  worker.  Factory 
ates  but  one  machine,  year  in  and  year  out,  schools  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  have  no 
docs  but  one  kind  of  work,  until  the  monot-  appreciable  effect  in  supplying  the  demand. 
ony  of  the  reduplicative  process  makes  a  The  best  of  these  schools,  however,  do  not 
mere  machine  of  him,  and  his  ambition  for  go  far  enough,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
anything  diflFerent  or  better  is  choked.  Thus  the  boys  long  enough  to  learn  a  trade  has 
are  aflFected  not  only  the  industrial  efficiency  proved  a  serious  drawback. 

of  the  worker,  but  also  his  life  and  social  necessary  conditions. 
character. 

The  supply  of  trained  mechanics  in  this  By  a  process  of  elimination,  therefore,  the 
country  falls  far  short  of  the  demand,  and  author  is  driven  to  advocate  the  adoption  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  present  sup-  the  apprenticeship  system.  The  formulated 
ply  are  foreigners  who  have  obtained  their  set  of  conditions  adopted  by  the  National 
training  in  their  native  countries.  "  The  Metal  Trades  Association,  which  its  mem- 
American-born  skilled  workman  is  coming  hers  are  advised  to  incorporate  in  their  ap- 
to  be  all  but  unknown,  and  the  reputation  of  prenticeship  agreements  or  regulations,  are 
the  American  workman  for  turning  out  su-  substantially  as  follows: 

perior  products  is  in  reality  a  reputation  be-  „          ^  ,             ,^              - 

r^.*^.,                              i_r-u  I.     He  must  be  over  15  years  of  age. 

longmg  m   large   part   to   the   foreign-born  ^     j^e  regular  time  of  apprenticeship  to  be 

mechanic  working  in  American  shops  under  four  years. 

American  methods."  3-    The  period  to  be  divided  so  that  the  ap- 

_    The  American  boy  is  proving  shon-sighted  H^^.r^J'lZ  '^:^'m.^.'''^jr''' 

in  his  desire  to     get  nch  quick.        1  o  begin  ^     ^  ^^^y  signed  certificate  is  to  be  given 

as  an  apprentice  at  6  cents  an  hour  when  to  the  boy  successfully  completing  his  appren- 

he  can  earn  12  cents  at  piece  work  by  run-  ticeship.                     .       r    ^                  -        * 

ning  a   machine   seems   to   him    the   height  .5^^  Every  opportunity  of  advancement  is  to  be 

of  folly.     But  before  he  makes  the  choice,  ^'5^"  Argenerous  compensation  as  possible  is 

let  him  realize  that  when  he  once  enters  the  to  be  allowed. 

door  of  the  piece-work  shop,  he  is  doomed  7.    A  bonus  of  $100  to  be  given  at  the  com- 

for  life.     "  Once  the  machine  gets  its  grip  Pletion  of  the  contract 

,  .      ,                                    T?,  ^   .„,«^.v  8.     The  member  shall  reserve  the  right  to  dis- 

upon  him  he  never  escapes.  ^^  The  rare  ex-  ^.^^  ^^  unpromising  or  incompetent  boy. 

ception  only  proves  the  rule.      His  work  is 

monotonous,  his  horizon  is  narrow,  and  there  It  is  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Becker  that 

18  little  opportunity  for  development  even  these  conditions  are  good  as  far  as  they  gq. 
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but  he  would  add  and  emphasize  the  supply  strong    character,   amiable  disposition,   and 

of   intelligent,   competent,   and    regular   in-  large  experience  in  managing  men  and  boys. 

struction.    Left  to  its  own  devices,  the  sys-  By  the  careful  adoption  of  some  such  system 

tem  will  break  down.    The  qualifications  of  of  tutorage  it  is  hoped  that  the  question  of 

the  man  selected  for  this  purpose  will  be  the  the  supply  of  all-around  mechanics  niay  be 

determining  element  in  the  results  obtained,  solved,  and  that  the  permanency  of  our  in- 

On  the  executive  side,  he  ought  to  be  a  man  dustrial  system  may  not  be  impaired  by  the 

of   rare   ability;   on    the   personal    side,    of  lack  of  them. 


A  HINDU  ON  **  THE  WORLD'S  SPIRITUAL  OUTLOOK. 


t» 


\X7HILE    recognizing    the    "  strong    tor-  before.    They  have  even  tried  Christian  Science 

^^      rent  of  materialism  that  is  now  sweep-  f"^,^^''  """Aw  u7!L^  ^^.!!^^ ^^^^^'y^""^ 

y  ,     ,  *^  the  feehng  of  that  hunger  gnawuig  at  their  heart, 

mg  over   the   consciousness  of   the  average  ^j^^  the  additional  experience  of  chill— the  chill 

man,"  the  Baba  Bharati,  the  Hindu  teacher  of  a  cold  semblance  of  love  for  God  and  a  colder 

who  is  now  in  this  country  preaching  the  philosophy  and  science. 

simple    faith    of    Hinduism,    believes    that        Continuing  in  a  survey  of  the  spiritual 

all   over   the   worid   to-day   there   is   "  dis-  influences  of  to-day,  the  Baba  (a  term  which 

tinctly    perceptible    an    undercurrent    of    a  means  "  father  "  or  "  teacher  ")  pays  a  trib- 

genuine  spiritual   hunger  and  spiritual  ap-  ute  to  many  of  the  leaders  of  theosophy  for 

petite."    In  his  little  magazine,  the  Light  of  their  "  wonderful  earnestness  of  spirit  joined 

India,  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  to  a  keen  spiritual  hunger  and  a  genius  in 

the  Baba  Bharati  surveys  the  spiritual  status  facility  of  expression."    The  Russo-Japanese 

of  the  world  during  the  closing  days  of  1906.  war,  he  believes,  brought  great  good  to  the 

The  modern  church,  this  Hindu  teacher  be-  cause  of  the  world's  spirituality  in  reviving, 

lieves,  cannot  give  light  on  the  subject  of  our  —  or  at  least  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of 

future  and  aim  in  life,  because  it  has  "  none  the  Western  world, —  the  Oriental  "  ideal 

to  give,  having  sold  it  all  for  material  gain."  morale."     Baba  Bharati  explains  Shintoism, 

And  yet,  says  the  Hindu  teacher,  "  in  spite  Confucianism,  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism, 

of  the  dying  embers  on  its  altar,  the  Chris-  and  Hinduism,  pointing  out  the  respects  in 

tian  church  has  really  kept  human  souls  in  which    each    makes    for    real    spirituality, 

the  West  from  being  killed  by  the  frosts  and  Japan,    he    believes,    will   never   become    a 

snows  of  absolute  materialism."  Christian   nation.     Indeed,   her   war   with 

Souls  that  are  near  the  altar  receive  some  warmth  Russia  has  confirmed  her  in  her  belief  in  the 
from  even  the  thick  ash-covered,  smoulder-  benefits  of  Orientalism.  China,  also,  is 
ing  fire  of  the  faith  and  character  of  Jesus  awakening,  and  in  her.  national  awakening 
of  Nazareth;  and  those  souls  that  are  far  from  .,,  *',  .  r  ^1  •  ^^  1 
the  flame,  because  of  their  want  of  faith  in  its  wUl  come  the  arousmg  of  the  spiritual  con- 
existence,  have  sustained  themselves  by  absorb-  sdousness  of  her  people,  but  it  will  be  to- 
ing  the  warmth  from  those  near  the  fire  by  ward  Confuciani^n.  Even  Mohanunedan- 
pressing  themselves  close  to  their  side.  In  jj^  jg  ^^^  ^^^  ^nd  its  future  is  brighter 
plainer  English,  the  vibrations  of  church-  ^,  l  /  l  ^u  ^^r  l  j 
worship,  though  feeble  and  getting  feebler  every  than  ever  before,  because  the  Mohammedan 
day,  are  still  sustaining  the  soul  of  the  Western  religion,  with  all  its  greed  and  violent 
man  and  are  keeping  the  Western  lands  above  ethics,  has  not  been  commercialized."  As 
the  waters.  f^j.  modem  Christianity,  "  it  <mly  needs  to 

The  really  intelligent  religious  people  of  really  know  Jesus  Christ,  only  needs  to  un- 

to-day,  he  continues,  are  between  two  fires:  derstand  the  spirit  of  its  founder's  teachings, 

—between    the    rank    materialism    of    modem  to  drop  its  conceit,  its  insincerity,  and  its 

science   and    the    soulless    Christianity   of   the  subtle  aggressiveness." 
churches  encased  in  the  narrow  beliefs  and  big-        Of  course,  this  Hindu  teacher  is  most  in- 

a*^™att  rtrsLi?fyTheir%n  Jer^^^^^^  f"^  '"  r^-?^^^  fi  exalting  theHm- 

the  craving  which  they  feel  has  its  roots  some-  ^u  religious  spint  and  form.        India  is  the 

where  back  of  the  mind— the  craving  which  is  heart  of  the  earth,  and  the  Hindu  religion 

becoming  keener  and  keener  every  day.    They  the  soul  of  all  religions."     Religion,  even  in 

satisfy  that  appetite,  and  have  left  them  and  are  OOTtuiues,  is  the  chief  business  of  life  of  the 

leaving  them,  after  a  while,  more  hungry  than  Hindus.    They  arc  loyal  to  their  age-long 
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beliefs.  Not  the  sophistry  of  Buddh  sm 
the  a^ressive  imperial  sm  of  Mohammedan 
ism  nor  the  matter  wedded  bland  shments 
of  muscular  Chr  st  an  ty  has  been  able  to 
make  the  least  ab  dmg  mpress  on  upon  the 
world-old  sp  ritual  consc  ousness  of  the  H  n 
du  people  Many  years  ago  the  fate  of 
Christ  an  ty  n  India  vas  sealed  he  declares 
The  totally  un  Christ  an  conduct  charac 
ter  and  va>s  of  I  fc  of  the  Engl  sh  rulers 
^ihose  poltcal  socal  and  a  b  trarv  iggres 
sion  of  the  ruled  s  the  vorst  outrage  the 
world  has  ever  knovn  de  ded  the  fate  of 
the  evangel  zat  on  of  Ind  a  to  a  final  ty 

There  has  been  recently  a  great  up 
heaval  of  H  nduism  declares  th  s  teacher 
and  the  s  gn  ficant  s  gn  is  the  com  ng  of 
Ind  an  m  ss  onar  es  to  Europe  and  Amer  ca 
to  preach  the  truths  of  H  ndu  sm 

Theie  H  ndoo  m  ssionar  es  are  all  self 
appo  nted  and  backed  by  no  m  ss  onary  funds 
from  the  own  co  ntrj  1  hey  have  come  here 
prompted  by  the  purely  sp  r  tual  nst  nets  of  the  r 
own  world  large  asce  c  heart  to  g  e  of  the  r 
store  of  p  r  t  al  knowledge  real  zed  by  the 
light  of  renunc  at  on  and  true  love  of  God  to 
hunger  ng  souls  of  1  heral  \mer  ea  as  they  d  d 
or  do  g  ve  them  to  the  people  of  the  r  own 
country  Bereft  of  all  worldy  goods  through 
the  r  renunc  at  on  they  haie  to  make  the  r  1  v  ng 
to  be  able  to  ex  st  n  order  to  preach  They 
have  to  accept  monev  n  this  land  for  teach  ng 
sp  r  tual  w  sdom  wh  cl  they  ha  e  never  done 
n  the  r  own  land  where  p  tual  w  dom  and 
cooked  food  are  ne  er  ^old  for  pecun  ary  con 
s  derat  on  sustenance  for  the  soul  and  su  ten 
ance  for  the  body  are  to  be  g  ven  free  s  the 
teach  ng  of  the  H  ndoo  Scr  ptures  the  teach  ng 
followed  and  1  ved  up  to  by  even  the  poorest 
par  ahs  •  •  •  The  com  ng  of  the  H  ndoo 
preachers  of  H  ndoo  sm— the  en!  ghtener  of  all 
rel  gious  bel  ets — to  Western  lands  ■!  a  God 
orda  ned  d  spensat  on  n  the  march  of  the 
world  s  sp  r  tual  events  a  d  spensat  on  pregnant 


w  ih  all  s  d  ne  potent  al  t  es  ad  spensat  on 
b  g  w  th  the  fa  e  of  the  sp  r  tual  consc  ousness 
of  the  \\  estern  world — a  d  spensation  desi  ned 
to  lum  nale  w  h  Chr  t  s  own  11  m  nat  on  the 
Chr  st  rel  g  on  for  those  w  th  n  the  churcl  es  and 
to  feed  the  God  hungry  souls  out  de  of  them 
Already  the  H  ndoo  preachers  are  fulfill  ng  the 
first  m  s  on  tl  e  n  ss  on  of  Hum  nat  ng  Chr  st 
and  Chr  st  an  y  by  the  gl  t  of  the  Vedas 
People  who  hear  them  and  learners  of  the  r 
lesson"!  have  learned  to  love  Jesus  Ch  st  to 
whom  the  r  att  tude  of  m  nd  had  h  therto  bee 
□ne  e  ther  of  nd  ffcrence  or  of  small  regard 
w  Ih  greater  love  than  that  exper  enced  by  the 
orthodox  church  goers  and  most  of  the  r  m  n 

sters  fo  the  H  ndoo  has  come  to  help  Ihe  ante 
of  sp  r  tual  tv  He  s  taught  by  h  s  own  rel  g  on 
to  construct    not  to  destroy    genu  ne  sp  nttial 

deals  of  peoples 


THE  CHRISTIAN-NATIONAL  LABOR  MOVEMENT  IN 
GERMANY. 


'TpHAT  it  is  not  alone  the  upper  classes 
■*■  that  antagonize  Socialism  in  Germany 
is  abunctently  proved  by  those  labor  move- 
ments which  oppose  its  principles  and  ten- 
dencies. An  elaborate  article  avowedly 
treating  of  the  Gcnnan  labor  movement  in 
general,  but  actually  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  an  examination  of  the  anti-Socialist  or- 
ganizations, appears  in  the  Deutsche  Mon- 
atsschrift.  The  argument  is  like  this: 
Seldom  has  a  class  tnovement  in  Germany  as- 


sumed a  development  so  rapid  and  having  such 
momentous  bearing  upon  the  national  interests 
as  the  modern  labor  movement.  It  is  the  most 
burning  question  of  to-day,  whose  solution  is  not 
the  last  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  future 
of  the  country  and  its  people.  The  bulk  of  this 
movement  espouses  Social-Democratic  views, 
whose  ultimate  ends  are  at  absolute  variance 
with  the  existing  social  and  political  order.  The 
great  question  is ;  Will  it  be  possible  to  eventually 
incorporate  the  modern  labor  movement  in  the 
present  state  and  social  organism,  or  are  the 
pessimists  right  who  consider  a  social  cataclysm 
inevitable. 
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Instead  of  assuming  the  role  of  prophet,  the  w^ridngs  of  the  Bishop  of  Mams,  Eman- 
the  writer  directs  attention  to  the  Christian-  uel  Ketteler.  The  Christian-Social  move- 
National  Labor  movement,  which,  branching  ment  of  that  time  was  not  a  pronbuiioed 
away  from  the  great  stream  of  Socialism,  labor  agitation.  Its  essential  objects  were 
honestly  attempts  to  harmonize  with  actual  religious  and  ethical.  The  labor  unions  were 
conditions, — that  is,  to  attain  independence  to  be  meeting  places  for  the  workmen ;  to  en- 
for  the  working  classes  within  the  frame-  lighten  them  in  regard  to  Socialist  ideas 
work  of  the  national  and  economic  organism,  and  their  perversity,  to  inculcate  religious 
hVif  f\  fVith  f<;  ^"^  moral  principles,  to  educate  them,  were 
cialism?"ffarVanTES,  baLd  the^^  the  chief  ends.  The  contest  for  better 
upon  the  English  development  of  capital  and  in-  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  were  not 
dustry,  Socialism  has  found  least  foothold'  in  among  them.  A  marked  change,  particulaiiy 
England.    The  labor  movement  in  England  had  ;„   the   last    lO  years,   has,   however,   taken 

^ilre  Si^  •riS'^'f"rThn"wingf  rthe  Pl^".  the  predominating  idea  now  bring  to 

workingmen.    In  Germany  it  avowed  itself  at  make  the  workingmen  independent,  that  is, 

once  as  a  political  movement.    The  realization  the  labor  unions  are  consciously  striving  not 

of  Socialist  aims  is  not  to  be  the  fruit  of  per-  Q^iy  to  do  something  for  the  workingponen 

sistcnt  trade  and  social  reform  agitation,  but  ot  i         i  .  /«    4.u«.^  «.^  j^  ^^•M^k:«»<»  l*^^ 

the  political  conflict  of  classes.    Hence  the  con-  ^^^  *7  ^im  to  fit  them  to  do  somethmg  for 

stant  desire  of  the  German  Socialists  for  politi-  themselves.     With  this  end  in  view,  courses 

cal  supremacy.    Only  as  the  prospect  of  success  of   instruction   have  been   organized   where 

grew  ever  more  remote  did  the  idea  of  self-de-  the  most  intelligent  and  able  workmen  may 
fense  through  trades  unions  gain  ground  among  ,       i      rplatinn^s  nf  PronoiniV  nhMinmrafl 

the    Social-Democratic   laborers   themselves.  ^^"^   \'^?  relations  ot  economic  pnenomena, 

the  legitimate  aims  of  labor  movements,  etc 

.    In  spite  of  its  3,000,000  votes,  the  Social  TThe  religious  instruction,  too,  is  now  of  a 

Democracy  has  not  now,  or  within  any  cal-  nature  which  enables  them  to  cope  with  the 

culable  time  can  it  have,  the  writer  insists,  foes  of  religion,  in  the  workship,  the  factory, 

the   faintest  chance  of   possessing   itself  of  in  social  intercourse.     The  form  of  organ* 

political  dominion.  ization  has  likewise  changed.     Among  the 

The  vigor  of  German  civic  society  will  not,  it  Protestants    they    have    the    close,    general 

may  be  hoped,  ever  permit  the  Utopian  theories  union  of  nc  Protestant  labor  unions  of  Gcr- 

of  the  Socialists  to  be  realized.    The  chief  in-  many,  which  gives  the  whole  movement  a 

terest.  therefore,  of  the  German  laboring  class  homogeneous  character.    The  Catholics  have 

has  in  the  last  25  years  been  concentrated  upon        ^   ^u*     u  -..u       i.         -..1 

the  trades  unions,  which  have  had  a  remarkable.  "^^  ^^^^  homogeneousness ;  they  have  thrw 

unexpected  development. '  There  is  no  doubt  that  great  associations  ill  south,  west,  and  north 

their  efforts,  directed  to  practical  ends,  have  had  Germany.       These     denominational     labor 

a  sobering  effect   upon   the   Social-Democratic  anions    have,   beyond    doubt,   ah   cxtraordi- 

workingmen.    The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  .1    .        _J    ^      •    •       •    ^l    r^ 1  u 

numerous  conflicts  between  the  leaders  of  the  nan ly  important  mission  in  the  Cjerman  labor 

trades  unions  and  those  of  the  Social-Demo-  agitation. 

cratic  party.  yj^^i^  essential  concern  is  to  further  the  ided 

But  the  chief  point  to  which  the  writer  sides  of  the  social  movement,  to  fortify  relig- 

draws  attention  is  that  a  new  labor  move-  f""^  %"^  T^!  P"nc'Pl<»»  to  awaken  a  feeling 

It  J      ,       J     ,         .,        r   ^,  for  art  and  science,  for  patriotic  ideals  as  op- 

ment  has  been   developed  alongside  of  the  p^sed  to  the  subversive  principles  of  Socialism. 

Social-Democratic  one.  One  can  not  but  deplore  the  fact  that  with  ob- 

The  Christian-National  Labor  movement  de-  ^5^^,  .^1  ^"9^ ,  mom^t  so  much  indiffcrraDC 
serves  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  people,  should  be  displayed  toward  labor  unions.  The 
It  is  only  a  pity  that  it  has  entered  the  lists  so  ^}^V^^,  ^^  **^^®.  ^^"P^  "^  thus  cstiinatcd:  Pro- 
late; but  this  is  less  the  fault  of  the  Christian  testant  labor  unions.^  130,000;  CatholigjoWD? 
workers  than  of  the  citizens  generally,  who  are  Catholic  joum^rmen  s  unions,  75,000 ;  ProteslMitj 
prone  to  look  upon  every  labor  movement  from  40S»«X). 
the  angle  of  Social  Democracy.  The  second  of  the  more  important  giail|l8 

The  Christian-Natignal  Labor  movement  of  the  Christian-National  Labor  movement 

manifests  itself  in   various  forms,   two  of  are   the   Christian     trades   unions.     These 

which    are    pre-eminent:    the    labor-union  have  been  developed  from  and  alongside  of 

movement   and   the   Christian   trades-union  the  labor  unions.    They  supplement  the  ao- 

movement    There  are,  besides,  other  organ-  tivity  of  the  latter  by  making  the  bettering 

izadons,  which,  thou^  not  affiliated  with  of  the  wages  and  the  conditions  of  labor  tbeir 

these,  have  entirely  like  tendencies.  chief  concern,  without,  however,  undervalu- 

We  may  trace  die  first  of  these  unions  to  ing  the  ideal  problems.    The  founding  of  llie 

tbe  dose  of  the  'fo's  and  to  the  influence  of  Christian  trades  unions  occurred  in  tbe  b^ 
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ginning  of  the  'go's.    First  a  miners*  union    second,  that  the  political    conflict    of    classes, 

r  J      V.  x^n«    ^A    k,,   which  the  Sociahst  trades-union  movement  also 

was    formed;    this   was    soon    followed    by   l^^l^l  ^^^  decidedly  calculated  to  bring  the 

unions  of  many  other  branches  of  occupation,    workingman  more  and  more  into  opposition  to 

The    first    congress    convened    at    Mainz,    the  political  and  social  order  of  the  state  and  to 

where    about    90,000    Christian    organized    the  employers  of  labor,  instead  of  paving  the 

workmen  were   represented.      Its  essential  ro7satta'i%'o'c^dX°:;;s°'  "^  '^°""'°"  '"' 

task  was  to  establish  a  course  or  action  tor  i-iv  .    . 

the  new  movement.    This  was  done  by  form-  The  radical  separation  of  the  Christian 

ulating  concise  tenets  wherein  the  movement  trades  unions  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 

was  avowed  as  Christian  and  interdenomin-  violent    crusade    of     the    Social-Democrats 

ational,— that  is,  in    which    Catholics    and  against  them.     They  see  in  it  a  danger  to 

Protestants  were  toco-operate;  and,  further-  that  solidarity  of  the  proletarian  movement 

more;  it  was  to  keep  entirely  aloof  from  pol-  upon   which   alone   they   base   their   future. 

itfcs, — to  be  purely  a   trades  union,  intent  The  Christian  trade  unions,  still  compara- 

upon  complete  harmony  between  capital  and  tively  young,  and  with  no  special  political 

labor,  and  this  to  be  attained  through  the  party  behind  them,  have  a  difficult  task  in 

principles  of  Christianity.  defending  themselves ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the 

T^          ^      ^       _*t-    r    i         r  i.1.    /-I   •  *•  movement    is    making    gratifying    headway. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Christian  ^,                .     ,     ,      j..j-^     t 

trades  union  movement  is  the  great  prominence  They  particularly  do  not  desire  to  form  a 

given  to  the  ideal  view  of  life,  although  its  near-  separate  party  or  to  be  identified  with  any 

est  concerns  are  of  a  purely  economic  nature,  existing  one;  their  aim  being  to  interest  peo- 

This  is  not  accidental ;  it  is  the  natural  develop-  j^  ^f            ^^^    j^  ^^eir  cause,  and  to  be  in- 

ment  of  the  German  labor  movement.     The  sev-  K         2    \.     i        \             ^     -   a                   o-u^ 

erance  from  the  Social-Democratic  trades  unions  dependent  of  undue  party  influence^       1  he 

was  essentially  based,— the  writer,  who  is  himself  numerical     development    of    the     Christian 

a  member  of  this  new  movement,  continues, —  trades' unions  is  briefly  given:  in  1898  there 

upon    two    moments:     first,    the    circumstance  ^^^e  82,290  members;  increasing  yearly,  the 

that  the  Chnstian  convictions  of  the  members  ,  ^    ^      ' ^'\'  ^      i^^  ,^^-       ^•^r^.t^  «,,«,k-* 

were  not  respected;  nay,  more,  that  the  entire  latest  statistics,— for  1905,— give  the  number 

tendency  was  to  rob  them  of  their  belief;  and,  ^as  265,035. 


THE  DANGER  FROM  DUST  EXPLOSIONS. 


I 


T  is  hard  to  realize  that  mere  pulveriza-  for  the  latter  is  simply  an  intimate  mixture 
tion  may  convert  an  innocent  lump  of  of  powdered  charcoal  and  sulphur, — ^both 
coal,  an  unoffending  piece  of  cork,  or  a  hand-  combustible  and  both  yielding  gaseous  prod- 
ful  of  harmless  grains  of  wheat,  into  a  pow-  ucts  when  they  burn, — ^wuth  niter,  which 
der  more  dangerous  under  many  conditions  furnishes,  when  heated,  the  necessary  oxygen, 
than  a  like  amount  of  "  villainous  saltpeter."  Just  as  the  flame  spreads  through  the  ignited 
Yet  this  is  the  simple  truth.  Coal-dust  ex-  gunpowder,  so  it  may  flash  through  the  pas- 
plosions,  flour-dust  explosions,  mean  much  to  sages  of  a  coal  mine  or  the  rooms  of  a  flour 
those  who  have  experienced  them.  This  is  mill  or  elevator,  feeding  as  it  goes  upon  the 
due  to  the  fact  that  solids,  especially  in  a  fine  dust  which  fills  the  air  and  which  pro- 
state of  powder,  have  the  peculiar  power  of  vides  all  the  raw  material  for  a  conflagration, 
causing  gases  and  vapors  to  become  con-  A  given  case  of  "  burning  "  becomes  an  "  ex- 
densed  upon  their  surfaces, — they  "  occlude  "  plosion  "  when  it  is  very  rapid  and  when  the 
gases,  as  the  scientist  sas^s.  volume  of  the    (gaseous)    product  is  very 

As  a  powder  exposes  a  vast  area  of  sur-  large  as  compared  with  that  of  the  material 
face  to  a  circumambient  gas,  as  compared  originally  ignited.  Confinement  of  the  ex- 
with  that  of  the  same  mass  of  material  in  a  plosion  within  a  limited  space  generally  in- 
single  lump,  the  finer  the  powder  the  greater  creases  the  rapidity  of  its  propagation  and 
the  proportion  of  occluded  gas  to  solid  nu-  always  magnifies  its  expansive  force.  Hence, 
cleL  If  the  gas  be  air  and  the  powder  that  dust  explosions  in  mines  and  mills  may  ex- 
of  a  readily  combustible  material,  we  have  hibit  terrific  power,  just  as  the  burning  of 
produced  an  intimate  mixture'  of  fuel  and  powder  in  the  gun  barrel  is  a  very  different 
the  oxygen  necessary  for  its  burning,  await-  matter  from  its  burning  in  the  open  air. 
ing  the  spark  that  is  to  start  the  fire.  In  In  the  year  1844  a  terrible  explosion,  cost- 
briefi  wc  have  hcw  ^  veritable  gunpowder,  ing  many  liyeS;  occurred  in  the  Haswell  Col- 
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licrles  in  northern   England.     Faraday  and  carried  a  lamp ";  so  it  is  clear  that  open  lights 

Lyell,  who  were  called  upon  to  examine  into  |"^Kht  at  that  time  be  used  without  any  idea  of 

/*  £    \.     J-      ^  J  ^  J  danger,  showmg  the  ignorance  then  of  any  nsk 

the  causes  of  the  disaster  and  to  recommend  from  firing  a  mixture  of  flour  and  air. 

precautions  to  be  taken  to  prevent  its  recur-       ^        .  ^     n      l        j  ^l  ^  ^u      - 

ki-  u   J   •«   4.u«  f«ii^,.,;«,,  „-^*  *u^       Experience  finally  showed  that  the  stop- 
rence,  published   in  the  rollowing  year  the  ^  x    j        '^  -.    -.l       -n  -.     ^ 

u      X  4.U     /:^o^  ^«^-x,j   .•^w-.ot.nro*.;^,,  r>x  page  of  feed  on  its  way  to  the  millstones  was 
results  of  the  nrst  careful  investigation  of  *^  ^  ,  ,  /  V^u     -.         -.u 
,             .        £  J    ^       1    •    «     T^«,  .^;„«.  a  source  of  danger,  for  the  stones  then  come 
the  question  of  dust  explosions.    They  point-  .^                and  strike  sparks.     In  old-fash- 
ed out   the   fact   that   fire-damp  expl«>ions  .^^^^  ^jjj     ^^       ^^^  ^         ^j  ventilation 

which  might  in  themselves  not  be  especially  ,         .u     j     -.  i  j         •    x  ii  -.u    -.1 

J  -u.  .ui  u  -•  drew  the  dust-laden  air  from  all  the  Cham- 
dangerous  might,  nevertheless,  become  tern-  1  ^  4.1  ^  *u  *.  1  .1.^ 
t,^  ^x.i  ij^  -j^,  hers  to  one  outlet,  the  most  nearly  perfect 
ble  on  account  of  the  coal  dust  raised,  car-  -j  j  x  ^u  j  x  ^ 
.  J  ,  J  /:  M  •  •*  J  u  *k  •  ^-  •  means  was  provided  for  the  spread  of  cx- 
ried  along,  and,  nnally  ignited  by  the  incipi-  ,  .  ^u  i^  ^u  ^-i  ^'  u  x^  • 
^^j'  iT^u  plosions  through  the  ventilation  shafts  to 
ent  nre-damp  explosion,  in  the  same  year  ^^  t  i  th  h  ']A'  "Wh  th  re- 
Faraday  elsewhere  stated  the  case  in  these  r    ^  R        •  •     1  •     •^'       -    l.    1        *•*. 

J       "  '^i.    •     •*.•  J        1    •        X  4.u^  fore,  the  original  ignition  took  place,  it  was 

words:        1  he  ignition  and  explosion  of  the        ^\     ^  j.*ii-^.^  1 

/c      J        \  ij-  J  *u-«  certain  to  spread  practically  instantaneously 

mixture  (nre  damp)   would  raise  and  then  ,         u  ^u  ^  l      nw  j      (..l     •         j  n 

1  •  ji    -.u         1  J    C     u-  k  •      1  J  through  the  tubes  hlled  with  air  and  flour 

kindle  the  coal  dust  which  is  always  pervad-  1^^        -j.^'x  n-         x 

ing  the  passages,  and  these  effects  miist  in  a  dust  carrymg  destruction  from  cellar  to  roof. 

moment  have  made  the  part  of  the  mine       ^^  ^/^*  '^"^.  ^^7"=*^  *«  ^  P?  P"?"?'' 

which  was  the  scene  of  the  calamity  glow  P'^.^f  J"-  "l*^^*!"^  *"=^,  '^'*^'^S"=,  **  ^"^ 

1.1     ^  r  ••««..«  »»  had  to  be  withdrawn,  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
iiKe  a  rurnace*  •        r         i    >.  '^*  t 

According  to  Mr.  Watson  Smith,  from  ceive  of  any  but  a  suction  pr^  for  accom- 

whose  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  P^'^^'"^.  '\'^'  ^""^  f?"*"^  ,''".  J°  J*™; 

Chemical  Industry   the  above  quotation   is  f"  ^'^^"^"*.  ventilating  system  which  shotdd 

token,  the  words  of  Faraday  and  Lyell  fell  be  fonom.cal  to  maintain  in  operation  and 

j^-.x      ^     rt  X      -11    X  M  J  ^  at  the  same  time  free  from  the  danger  clearly 

upon  deaf  ears.     Owners  of  mills  failed  to     ^^    ,  .       ^    ^u  ^    i      j     •  xt  ^  i 

s.!c  their  application  to  the  dangers  by  which  ^"^^"j.'"^  fl    ^'T^l '"  "I?-    ^"'r^T^ 

they  were  surrounded.    To  quote:*  ^g°'  'j.^^"'  ^J'^  .^^J'^  "^"'^  ?■"""'  ^-E-. 

^  ^  brought  about  the  introduction  into  England 

There  are  many  kinds  of  carbonaceous  dust  of  steel  rollers  in  the  place  of  stones  in  flour 

besides  coal  dust ;  for  example,  flour  dust,  rice  mills,  and  of  the  so-called  "  Cyclone  **  dust 

dust,  soot,  and  lampblack  also  the  dust  of  sugar,  separators.    According  to  Mr.  Watson,  the 

and  rosin,  and  finely  divided  cotton,  etc.    .    .    .  „^^      r    .t^   i«»-.^,  -.^ro..^*..,-   k««   .«».^«.:L.ii„ 

Cork,  pulverized  and  sifted  for  linoleum  manufac-  "^  of   the   latter  apparatus   has   practically 

ture,  forms  with  air  a  mixture  so  inflammable  solved  the  dust  problem.    The  separator  con- 

and  explosive  that  Mr.  W.  F.  Reid  declares  he  sists  of  a  funnel-shaped  hopper,  or  bin,  into 

would    rather   handle   dynamite    in   bulk   than  ^^hich,  through  an  opening  in  the  side,  the 

ground  cork  m  a  loose  state.    Cotton  mills  have  j„^.  i„j^«  ^'T'         ^      '^u  Z^     -j  -^li    Z^ 

become  rapidly  fired  by  the  ignition  of  mixtures  ^^^''^^C"  ^'"^  »s  ^"^  with  considerable  force. 

of  cotton  dust  and  air.    ...    It  only  needs  1  he  direction  of  the  jet  is  toward  the  side 

the   use  or  occurrence  on  a   sufficiently   large  and  downward,  and  as  a  result  the  dust  and 

scale  of  any  of  these  or  similar  substances,  dry  a{j.  a^  whirled  around  the  hopper  at  great 

or  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  to  give  rise,  under  „,^^^j    ^l^  j„„^  .^^lu^*:^^  ^«  *kl  . ii-.  -.-.j 

suitable    conditions,    to    daAgerous    explosions.  ^Pf^^*  ^^^  ^^^^t  collecting  on  the  walls  and 

The  truth  of  this  remark  is  borne  out  in  the  case  sifting  down   to  the  bottom,  while^  the  air 

of  flour  dust,  which,  in  the  flour  mills  of  this  rises  and  escapes  at  the  top.    The  air  which 

and  other  countries,  has  caused  very  many  disas-  leaves  the  separator  is  practically  free  from 

trous  explosions.    There  were  two  reasons  why  j,,^-..  ^.l-  c^i;j  •,^.,«.4.^*  ,,,k.Vk  ;«  .»:4.kJ^..». 

these  flour-mill  disasters  were  not  earlier  under-  ^"^^^   \^^  ^^»^  "^^^^^  ^J^^^**  >«  withdrawn 

stood.    The  first  was  that  their  cause  was  ob-  rrom  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  is  used  for 

scure.    The  bare  idea  that  flour  might  explode,  cattle  food, 
on  the  face  of  it,  appeared  absurd.    The  second       "  Cyclone  "  dust  cdlectors  are  now  in  use 

'^^n:^!AT:!.^\^^:  tKxSllonI  -J  -"^y  other  kinds  of  mills  than  those  for 

and  fatalities  were  not  sufficiently  great,  the  ruin  "Our,  serving  to  prevent   danger  from  ex- 

of  life  and  property  not  on  a  sufficiently  large  plosions,  and,  by  freeing  the  air  from  dust, 

•scale,  to  attrrfct  special  public  attention.    ...  making  the  workrooms  much  less  injurious 

On  July  9,  1872,  a  violent  explosion  took  place  ^^  Af«r%lrt*.*-e     TU^  ^m^*^*-  ^r^^r^^^^4>  L.  ..^^^ 

at  the  Tradeston  Flour  Mills,  near  Glasgow"  fol-  ^^  employees.    The  recent  movement  to  com- 

lowed  by  a  destructive  fire.     Eighteen  persons  P«i  employers  to  protect  as  far  as  possible 

were  killed  and  16  injured.    The  property  dam-  the  eyes  and  breathing  apparatus  of  work-^ 

age  amounted  to  i7o,ooo.    .    .    .    The  explosion  men  from  flying  particles  of  metal,  etc.,  and 

:;^te"ffi;?,t'iretm'^st^^^^^  *"- J?"l!'  >    '^""^.  much    assis^ce 

hiflfa  at  times.    Adjoining  property  was  modi  throu^  the  invention  and  general  mtroduo- 

imnred.    A  surviving  worianan  said  he  ''had  turn  of  the  '  CjclQDe    leparaton         ^ 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  PRUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  POLISH 
CHILDREN. 

'X'HE  strike  begun  last  August  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Prussian  Poland 
against  the  substitution  of  German  for  Polish 
as  riic  language  of  instruction  in  religion  not 
only  continues,  but  is  constantly  growing. 
The  children  who  have  once  declared  against 
German,  persist  in  resistance;  and  the  boy- 
cott has  extended  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Posen  to  Prussia's  other  Polish  provinces, 
West  Prussia.  East  Prussia,  and  Silesia,  The 
agitation  for  instruction  in  Polish  religions 
has  already  reached  some  gymnasia  and  evei 
some  Lutheran  schools. 

Step  by  step  the  Prussian  authorities  had 
ejected  the  Polish  language  as  the  language 
of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Prussian  Po- 
land until  it  remained  in  only  the  lowest 
grade  of  a  few  schools,  and  this  merely  in  re- 
ligious instruction.  For  the  quicker  German- 
ization  of.  the  Polish  population,  the  school 
authorities  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen 
decided,  last  year,  to  abolish  this  remnant 
of  Polish  teaching  in  the  Prussian  public 
schools,  and  now  even  the  six-year-old  child 
in  Poland  under  Prussian  dominion  is  re- 
quired to  recite  his  prayers  in  .German  and 
to  learn  religion  in  German. 

RESISTANCE  TO  GERMAN   INSTRUCTTON. 

No  resistance  was  expected  of  the  Polish 
community  to  this  attempted  extirpation  of 
Polish  teaching.  The  authorities  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  calculations,  however. 
The  Polish  children  themselves  have  made 
a  stubborn  resistance  to  the  use  of  the  Ger- 
man tongue  in  the  only  study  in  which  hith- 
erto in  school  they  had  used  the  language  of 
the  home.  In  a  number  of  schools,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  season,  the  chil- 
dren refused  under  any  condition  to  recite 
prayers  in  German  or  to  receive  religious  in- 
struction in  German,  and  returned  to  the 
teachers  the  Gennan  catechisms  and  Bible 
histories  which  had  been  given  them. 

The  teachers  immediately  resorted  to  their 
usual  disciplinary  expedient,  violence,  pun- 
ishing the  boys  and  girls  wirii  a  school  arrest 
of  one  hour  in  the  forenoon  and  two  hours 
in  the  afternoon;  with  Hogging;  with  a  re- 
duction of  from  one  to  three  classes ;  with  the 
abolition  of  certain  school  holidays,  etc. 
Some  teachers  have  simply  lost  their  heads 
and,  according  to  reports  in  the  Polish 
papers,  are  committing  acts  opposed  to  the 
nxwt  eleoKnttry  requirements  not  only  of 
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pedagog>',  but  also  of  ethics  and  decency. 
At  Ojr^anowo  a  teacher  comes  to  school  daily 
with  a  revolver,  whicli  he  places  ostentatiously 
on  his  desk,  while  at  Chelmee,  zicar  Inowroclaw, 
a  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils  vilifies 
Iheir  parents  as  "  fools  "  and  "  rebels."  Amazed 
at  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Polish  ciiildren, 
the  school  authorities  try  to  gain  their  object  by 
another  means;  they  tell  the  parents  of  resisting 
children  that  the  latter  will  be  kept  in  school  be- 
yond the  fourteenth  year, — namely,  to  the  six- 
teenth or  tbe  seventeenth  year, — while  communes 
in  which  there  is  a  school  strike  are  threatened 
with  the  revocation  of  tbe  governmental  sub- 
vention for  the  maintenanceof  the  school,  which. 
of  course,  will  increase  enormously  the  school 
tax  of  the  commune. 

As  all  the  efforts  of  the  local  authorities 
to  break  the  school  strike, — the  penalties  im- 
posed on  the  children  and  the  intimidation 
of  the  parents  and  communes, — proved  inef- 
fectual, Berlin  sent  a  ministerial  councilor 
to  Posen  to  investigate  the  matter  and  to 
demand  of  Archbishop  Stablewski,  of  the 
Gnesen-Posen  diocese,  that  he  break  the  re- 
sistance of  the  children.     Stablewski,  how- 
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ever,  not  only  replied  that,  as  it  was  not  he  guage  of  the  pupils.  The  "  Allegemeine  Bcst- 
who  was  answerable  for  what  is  happening  in  immungen,"  issued  by  Minister  of  Public 
Prussian  Poland,  but  the  present  school  sys-  Worship  Falk  in  1872,  direct  that  the  Cath- 
tem,  he  must  leave  the  suppression  of  the  con-  olic  religion  is  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
flict  to  those  who  provoked  it;  but  he  also  schools  according  to  the  regulations  issued 
issued  a  circular  letter,  (which  was  read  in  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  local 
all  the  churches  of  his  diocese  on  October  dioceses.  The  order  issued  in  1873  by  the 
14)  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  ever  de-  Chief  President  of  the  Province  of  Posen 
fended  the  principle  that  only  by  religious  directs  that  religious  instruction  in  the  pub- 
instruction  imparted  in  the  mother  tongue  lie  schools  shall  remain  Polish  for  the  Polish 
can  the  youths  acquire  the  knowledge  and  children  until  they  acquire  sufficient  German 
love  of  God.  This  principle  he  would  main-  to  understand  German  teaching,  when  the 
tain  as  long  as  he  lived.  German  language  shall  be  introduced  in  rc- 
The  Berlin  government  now  resorted  to  ligious  instruction  also.  For  this  there  is 
Rome  to  induce  the  Vatican  to  compel  needed,  however,  the  consent  of  the  ecclesias- 
Stablewski  to  end  the  school  strike,  tical  authority,  which  also  has  a  voice  in  the 
Tschirschky,  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  matter  of  religious  instruction. 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Cardinal  Kopp,  of  Bres- 
lau,  Silesia,  held  several  conferences  with  the 
Vatican  authorities.  Knowing  that  under 
the  influence  of  the  strife  in  France  between  Up  to  the  present  the  struggle  has  not  the 
the  State  and  the  Church  the  Vatican  is  character  of  an  action  distinctly  illegal,  for 
seeking  compensation  in  closer  relations  with  the  introduction  of  the  German  language  in 
Germany,  the  Poles  have  not  been  surprised  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of 
to  learn  that  Cardinal  Kopp,  who  has  long  Prussian  Poland  does  not  rest  on  a  legal 
been  conspicuous  as  a  Polonophobe  in  the  basis.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  declares  the 
Prusso-Polish  province  of  Silesia,  has  sue-  Warsaw  My  si  Polska  (Polish  Thought), 
ceeded  in  convincing  the  Pope  that  Ger-  that  the  Polish  community  of  Prussian  Po- 
many*s  policy  is  not  directed  against  "  the  land  is  ready  to  continue  the  resistance  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  religious  teaching  in  Ger-  teaching  of  religion  in  German  even  though 
man  being  insisted  on  by  the  Prussian  author-  the  government  should  "  legalize  "  its  action. 
ities  only  in  the  case  of  children  who  know  "  Life  is  more  powerful,"  says  the  Mysl 
that  language.  Therefore,  the  conflict  ceases  Polska,  "  than  political  dogmas  and  pro- 
to  be  religious  and  becomes  political."  grams." 

The  Poles  do  not  delude  themselves  with       tu-   r»^r«u u       r   n  r»  .     j 

•     ,           u  ^  ^1-                        ^      -11     •  ij  *"C   Polish   community  of   Prussian   Poland 

the  hope  that  the  government  will  yield  eas-  has  now  found  itself  in  the  struggle  with  Gcr- 

ily.     On  the  contrary,  they  judge  that  Prus-  manization  on  a  road  which  may  lead  it  to  aban- 

sia  will   redouble  her  Germanizing  efforts,  don   the  dogmas  of   legality  to   which   it   had 

But,  as  the   Lemberg  Slowo  Polskie    (The  bitherto  adhered  loyally  in  all  its  social  strata 

T>  !•  1  117     j\      1               i«  T*!.    T>  1  and    political    camps.     Menaced    in   one   of   its 

Polish  Word),  observes.     The  Poles  are  sure  ^^^^  important  citadels,  in  the  language  of  the 

that  the     granite  rock     of  the  Prussian  sys-  comftiunion  of  the  child's  soul  with  God,  in  the 

tern  will  crumble  before  the  constancy  and  language  of  the  apprehension  of  the  truths  of 

persistence  of  the  Polish  people  will  be  ex-  ff^^gon    the  Polish  consciousness  had  to  arm 

r       *  J  >»     T     *u'      ^         1        ^.u  T>        •         J  Itself  with  the  entire  power  of  the  instinct  of 

hausted.       In  this  struggle  with  Prussia  and  self-preservation  and  go  forth  to  a  combat  for 

her  gendarmes  for  the  native  language  the  its  existence.    The  resistance  of  the  Polish  chil- 

Polish  community  of   Prussian   Poland   acts  dren  to  prayer  and  religious  instruction  in  the 

as  one  man; — peasants  and  nobles,  workmen  German  tongue  is  not  merely  a  feeling  of  an- 

and    merchants,    children    and    adults,— all  tipathy  to  the  tones  of  a  hateful  tongue     -^^ 

»iiu    ixiwjv.iicu«i^,    wiiAUAvii    cuiu    aixuiLo,     «ix  national    mstinct   of   the    children    and    of   the 

have  united.  popular  masses  correctly  apprehended  in  these 

new  Germanizing  regulations  the  entire  menace 

THE  LAW  IN  THE  MATTER.  ^q  the  Polish  national  consciousness  of  the  com- 

Thp  Pnlkh  ri>iV*»n«  nf  PniQQi'ji  rlaim  fhflf  ^"^ .  generations.     Those    generations    becoming 

Ihc  rolish  citizens  ot  rruss  a  claim  that  ad^jeted  to  communion  with  God  in  the  German 

the  school  strike  in  Prussian  Poland  rests  on  tongue,  to  the  expression   of  the   most  subtle 

a  legal  basis  and  that  it  is  designed  solely  to  feelings  of  the  soul  in  an  alien  language,  would 

compel  the  government  to  a  strict  observance  bave  to  lose  the  consciousness  of  their  national 

of  the  law.    They  point  out  that,  according  ?TJ^,^J"^:!-  «,wi,^^nnC  .'^'  ITa;X'^  ^T^""-?: 

,,             i..-''^.              .       -L-o  izing  system,  which  long  ago  had  taken  under  its 

to  the  law,  religious  mstruction  in  the  Prov-  control  the  entire  school  education,  was  obliged 

ince  of  Posen  is  to  be  imparted  in  the  Ian-  in  the  pursuit  of  its  aspirations  to  attack  the 
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soal  of  the  Polish  child  in  those  foundations  English,  French,  and  German  journals 
whidi  are  deeper  than  the  strictly  intellectual  have  published  an  "  Open  letter  "  to  Emperor 
functions.  The  Germanizing  system  was  compelled  iit-ii-  •  ^i  *.*  x  ..u  u  i  \.  -l 
to  reach  those  recesses  of  the  soul  of  the  Polish  William  in  the  matter  of  the  school  strike 
child  where  the  religious  feelings  are  bound  up  m  Prussian  Poland,  written  by  the  eminent 
with  the  national  consciousness.  The  Polish  Polish  writer,  Henry  Sienkiew^icz,  who  con- 
community  was  menaced,  therefore,  at  one  of  eludes  his  letter  with  the  following  impres- 
those  positions  from  which  it  is  not  possible  for  •  -j^-^-j,, . 
it  to  retire.    Hence,  it  accepted  the  battle.  *^^^  worob. 

On  the  altar  of  the  Prusso-Polish  strife,  in       Your    Imperial    Majesty's    ancestors    waged 

»rk:^k  «.«.  ^'^^^^-  ««—  gf^r^f^r^  "  1,V«.1«  .«^o«-4^r«-c  numerous    wars,    successful    and    unsuccessful, 

which  at  present  over  50,000     little  martyr?  .^^^  ^^  ^^^-^^^^  .„  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^j^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

arc   suttering  pro   patna   et  Jide,^  one   soul-  ^^^  great  wars.    In  the  present  times,  there  ap- 

cffering  has  already  been  made."     On  No-  pears  as  the  greatest  war   only  this  war  of  the 

vcmber   25,   Florian   Alexander   Stablewski,  entire  state,  of  the  entire  Prussian  Power,  with 

Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen   (born  on  ^hj^^^^P-.,  '^'^^  arms  used  m  this  war  are,  on  one 

g^      t  n       o\j'j/i-/*i  side,    jails    and    rods;     on    the    other, — tears! 

October    10,    1841) »   died   ot   heart    failure  Verily,  the  greater  the  victory  of  the  state  the 

caused  by  the  difficulty  of  his  position.  greater  will  be  the  disgrace. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  IN  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

T^HE  automobile  artillery  wagon  is  now  a  she  used  trains  armed  with  cannon  and  mi- 

fixed  fact.     The  British  Government,  trailleuses,  which  did  excellent  service.  They 

having    experimented    with    an    automobile  were  the  forerunners  of  the  armed  automo- 

wa^n  armed  with  a  Maxim  gun,  has  or-  bile  or  the  automobile-cannon,  as  it  is  called. 

dcred  a  large  nilmber  of  armed  automobiles  Even   when   the   English   first  armed   their 

for  use  in  the  colonies,  and  the  admiralty  trains  in  Egypt  the  idea  was  not  new.     In 

will  give  a  number  of  the  same  engines  to  187 1,  at  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  just 

the  navy.  such  locomotives  wxre  in  use,  forming  a  sort 

The  experiments  were  made  at   Whale  of  circulating  fort  running  on  the  eastern 

Island    some  months  ago.     The  idea  is  not  and  northern  railways.    They  were  used  for 

a  new  one,  says  a  writer  in  Nature  (Paris),  reconnoitering  the  works  of  the  approaching 

Ever  since  the  time  when  power  was  given  armies  of  Prussia  and  its  fortifications. 

to  the  locomotii^e  by  an  arrangement  of  ex-  Long  before  1871  the  first  horseless  artil- 

plosives  men  interested  in  military  technics  lery  appeared.     Grimm's  memoirs  say  that 

have  seen  the  importance  of  the  part  to  be  about  135  years  ago  a  "  fire  machine"  which 

played  by  automobiles  in  the  transportation  was  adapted  to  a  wagon  was  tried  for  the 

of    war    material.      Long    ago    self-moving  quick   transportation   of   artillery.      It    was 

wagons  were  used  by  generals  of  the  army  called  a  "  fardier  "  (burden-bearer)  and  was 

directing  maneuvers  and  by  ordnance  officers  the  invention  of  a  French  engineer,  Cugnot. 

of  the  army  staff  and   the  different  lesser  It  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  automobile 

staffs.     This   application   was   followed   by  of  to-day. 

more  practical  and  more  important  ap-  Toward  the  year  1870  engineers  were  try- 
plications  of  the  same  idea.  Automobile  ing  to  draw  the  locomotive  into  military 
manufacturers  really  began  by  furnishing  work.  Cugnot  experimented  with  the  first 
mechanical  delivery  wagons.  The  wagons  type  of  automobile  carriage,  and  was  paid 
used  in  the  army  are  specially  constructed  $20,000  livres  for  constructing  a  second  and 
for  military  use,  and  are  to  be  used  in  better  one,  which  was  never  tried.  To-day 
the  artillery  and  by  the  engineer  corps,  the  war  automobile  is  on  the  minds  of  army 
In  time  of  war  the  nations  need  a  special  engineers  of  several  countries,  in  Europe  and 
railway   service*  for   the   transportation    of  America. 

troops,  war  material,  etc.,  and  before  long,  The  experiments  made  at  the  English  ar- 

clectricity,  steam,  or  alcohol  will  drive  horses  tillery  school   on   Whale   Island  have  been 

from  the  road  and  mechanical  traction  will  most  satisfactorily  conclusive.     The  Maxim 

be  the  only  method  recognized.     We  have  gun-automobile  has  been  tried  and  improved 

not  seen  the  last  of  horses,  but  the  time  is  at  for  more  than  a  year. 

hand  when  they  will  be  very  scarce.  The  wagon  is  very  light,  and  it  will  he  espe- 

Whcn  England  was  at  war  with  Egypt   cially  useful  in  explorations  and  for  reconnoiter- 
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>;  niitliiiiF:  1'iit  .1  Maxim  Ktiiv  or  a 
initrailkii-'c  pin  in"iiiiti;i.l  ii]ii>n  a  pcailiarly  con- 
structed vcliiclc  iiiaile  for  tin;  piiriMiie  of  carry- 
ing: it.  .AUont  iho  ftiin  tlicrc  is  nothiiiK  new  and 
nolliing;  sjirdal.  The  vdiicl?  is  llie  principal 
f.iotnr  of  iliis  toi.l  of  war.  Hy  ili  use  cannon 
can  1)0  drawn  furvvaril  anil  Tircii  witli  great 
rapiility.  then  drawn  kick  onl  <if  harm's  way, 
loaded,  and  advanci-iJ  to  llic  fniiil  again  with 
cfjual  rapidity.  The  machine  is  ca|>ahle  of  mak- 
ing a  sjieed  of  1$  miles  per  h'lur.  It  is  nm  by 
three  men. — a  noncommissi'incd  nllieer.  a  gnmicr, 
and  a  man  whu  does  nothing  but  |)ass  the  am- 


munition lo  the  gunner,  The  gunner  loads  and 
liri's :  the  officer,  who  is  in  command  of  Ihc  auto- 
mobilc-gim  eqnipage.  drives  the  motor  and  gives 
orders,  running  as  fast  or  as  slow  as  he  sees 
til. 

This  Whale  Island  gun  can  be  fired  either 
when  the  machine  is  going  at  full  speed  or 
when  it  is  motionless.  There  is  very  little 
spring  of  the  carriage  when  the  gun  is  fired, 
and  if  fired  when  moving  the  firing  has  no 
effect  on  the  rate  of  speed.  This  gun's  chief 
advantage  is  its  light  weight. 


WATERW.-W  Dl'FKNSKS  OF  THF,  .ATI.ANTIC  COAST. 


^COMMON  and  natural  objection  to 
the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  of 
money  on  war  vessels  is  the  short  life  of  these 
huge  monsters  of  the  deep.  Some  new  in- 
vention, the  application  of  some  new  princi- 
ple in  their  construction,  their  speed,  or  their 
armament  renders  them  "  obsolete."  and  a 
new  t\'pe  of  boat  is  demanded.  Indeed  mil- 
itary men  would  have  us  believe  that  wc  are 
now  building  ships,  "  all  vastly  the  superiors 
of  those  famous  ships,  the  loua.  the  Oregon, 
the  Brooklyn,  and  the  rest,  that  so  quickly 
sent  the  steel-clad  hulls  of  Spain  upon  the 


shoals  of  the  Carribean  Sea."  Any  sugges- 
tion,  therefore,  that  naval  "defenses"  can 
be  constructed  which  will  not  become  obso- ' 
iete  in  to  vcars  will  be  welcomed  by  every 
cnc.  In  line  with  this  idea,  Mr.  William 
J.  Roc  has  written  interestingly  in  the 
Docemhcr  number  of  the  Popular  Sdrnce 
Mnrithly  on  a  system  of  waterway  defenses 
uhich  will  be  of  lasting  value. 

Mr.  Roc  advocates  the  completion  of  the 
remaining  links  of  an  inland  waterway 
which,  with  few  interruptions,  extends  from 
Cape  Cod  to  the  coast  of  Florida.    The  first 
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of  the  suggested  links 
would  connect  Cape 
Cod  and  Buzzard's 
bays.  Next  comes  a 
similar  water  connec- 
tion between  New  Bed- 
ford and  Fall  River, 
and  then  another  canal 
between  Narragansctt 
Bay  and  a  point  near 
Stonington  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  In  case 
of  a  luml  attack  on 
BoMon,  warships  could 
then  easily  and  quickly 
come  up  from  New 
Bedford,  or  even  from 
New  Yoik;  and  in  an 
attack  on  New  York, 
boats  from  Boston  har- 
bor would  have  safe 
passage  inland  to  the 
Sound. 

An  enlargement  of 
the  Delaware-Raritan 
Canal  would  connect 
New  York  with  Phil- 
adelphia and  the  Del- 
aware Bay.  Less  than 
20  miles  of  canal  would 
unite  or  connect  the 
Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake bays.  A  3o-mile 
canal  through  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  from  Nor- 
folk to  Albemarle  Sound  would  connect  the  Sassafras,  or  Southern,  route  is  preferred 
with  the  Pamlico  Sound  beyond;  and  thence  by  military  men.  The  advantages  in  con- 
on  "by  almost  continuous  lagoons  behind  necting  these  two  bays  are  given  as  follows: 
die  Sea-Islands  of  North  and  South  Carolina,       i„  condition  of  battle,  and  especially 

Georgia  and  Florida,  .  .  .  thus  com-  having  reference  to  our  own  defense  on  the  At- 
pleting  a  chain  of  channels  and  artificial  ca-  lantic  coast  from  a  powerful  adversary  on  the 
nals,  awaiting  only  enlargement,  and  in  some    sea,  two  great  principles  as«rt  themselves  as 

__    '       J .  .        c    .-c     .■  essentia  :  first  is  the  establishment  of  defensive 

cases  adequate  or  extra  fortification,  to  relations,  by  both  fortifications  and  squadrons; 
render  the  entire  seacoast,  if  not  impregnable,  and,  second,  the  ability  to  concentrate  swiftly 
at  least  defensible  to  an  extent  to  which  and  effectively  at  any  threatened  point  the  full 
military  men  have  long  been  alive."  A  final  measure  of  naval  effectiveness  at  our  command. 
link  "at  a  trivial  cost"  would  connect  it  In  the  words  of  Gen.  William  P.  Craig- 
with  the  Gulf:  a  canal  across  Florida  frmn  hill,  former  chief  of  engineers,  U.  S,  A.: 
Jacksonville  to  and  down  the  Suwanee  ^^^^  disadvantage  .0  the  atucking  parly  is 
•^'"C-  obviim^,  while  tlie  defending  vessels  could  con- 

CONN,^KC   DBLAWAKE   AND  CH.SAPBAKt    rd".'Tot't^,°l"id  C"S  P«'' »i 
BAYS.  Tender  the  blockade  useless  at  tiie  other  outlet. 

The  roost  important  of  these  proposed  can-  Some  of  the  most  important  points  would 
als  for  military  and  perhaps  commercial  thus  be  kept  open,  and  communication  he- 
purposes  as  well  would  be  the  one  connecting  tween  Washington  and  the  naval  stations  of 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays.  Of  the  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  would  be  more 
two  canal  routes  pro|>osed  for  this  purpse,   secure. 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
DIAZ  AND  MEXICO. 


HTHAT  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  present  Presi-, 
dent  of  Mexico,  has  won  a  place  among 
the  great  statesmen  and  leaders  of  our  day  is 
evident  to  all  who  read  the  history  of  that 
country.  He  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
in  his  native  land  for  over  50  years,  ris- 
inj;  from  the  ranks  to  the  highest  position 
vithin    the   uift   of   his  people.      His   great 


id  his  unflinching  de- 

n  the  galling 

irtues  so  highly  de- 

'ration 


cite  the  adm 


firmness  of  charati 
termination  to  free  .M 
yoke  of  imperialism  an 
veloped  in  him  as  to 

Piesident  Diaz  is  now  76  years  of  age, 
and  is  serving  his  seventh  consecutive  term 
in  the  Presidential  chair.  Understanding 
as  we  do  how  averse  to  mo<lern  advance- 
ment are  the  natives  of  Spanish -American 
countries  ne  marvel  all  the  more  at  Diaz's 
success. 


Mr.  Arthur  Howard  Noll,  in  the  Seu-anee 
Review  for  October,  tells  of  some  of  the 
marvelous  accomplishments  of  President 
Diaz  during  rfie  30  years  he  has  occupied 
the  chief  executive  seat  of  Mexico. 


In  1888  he  funded  the  national  debt  at  4',-i  per 
cent,  and  made  such  arrangemenls  for  paying  the 
same  in  gold  that  the  credit  of  ihe  nation  wai 
restored  and  the  bonds  sold  above  par.  He  ha.s 
fostered  the  development  of  its  resources  and  ha« 
thus  helped  to  build  up  vast  manufacturini;  in- 
terests. He  has  maintained  peace  and  caused 
the  day  of  the  revolution  to  pass.  By  converting 
the  brigands  of  former  days  into  rurales  or  mili- 
tary constabulary,  he  has  made  Mexico  the  safest 
country  in  the  world  to  live  or  to  travel  in. 

He  has  fostered  education,  and  has  made  the 
common  schools  in  Mexico  second  to  none. 
He  has  promoted  railway  building,  so  that  Mex- 
ico is  the  l)cst  .supplied  nation  in  this  line  io 
the  world,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  He  has 
purified  official  life,  greatly  improved  cverf 
branch  of  government  service  and  has  tUi^ht 
Mexic:ins  the  important  lesson  of  self  covem- 
mcnl.  In  a  word,  he  is  the  maker  of  nuMlcni 
Mexico:  and  modern  Mexico  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  Mexico  that  existed  between 
1810  and   1876. 

The  man  who  has  done  all  this  WM  the 

son  of  an  innkeeper  in  the  town  of  Oaxaca, 

the  capital  of, the  state  of  the  tame  OMxae. 

IS  born  in  September,  1S35.     His  ptr- 

ideavored  to  make  a  priest  of  him,  but 

olted  and  became  a  student  of  Uw. 

ic  great  ambition  from  youth  up,  how- 

eems  to  have  been  for  a  militaiy  cs- 

In  1856  he  was  given  an  opportunity 

gratify  this  desire ;  he  was  made  command- 

of  a  battalion  of  Oa.-(aca  militia.    In  i860 

was  elevated  to  a  colonelcy.     His  reputa- 

1  soldier  after  the  War  of  Refonn 

was  one  of  which  he  might  well  feel  proud. 

In  his   13   engagements  he  made  a  record 

both  for  bravery  and  skill. 

He  shovfcd  remarkable  staying  qualities  in 
his  achievements  during  the  battle  which  he 
waged  with  the  French  Army  of  Interven- 
tion, in  1862,  and  especially  in  the  repulse 
of  the  invaders  at  Puebla  on  May  5th.  which 
is  the  greatest  event  chronicled  in  Mexican 
history.  Though  constantly  put  to  the  test, 
he  was  stanch  In  his  loyalty  and  in  his  fidel- 
ity to  republican  principles,  in  1871  he  is- 
sued his  "  Plan  de  Noria,"  which  proposed  a 
reorganized  government  along  constitutional 
lines.  The  death  of  President  Jaurez,  who 
had  been  enjoymg  his  third  term  of  the  Pres- 
idency, quashed  this  movement.  Sebastian 
Lerdo  de  Tejcda,  president  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  succeeded  to  the  office.  He 
created  many  constitutional  reforms,  pleas- 
ing the  Liberals  thereby,  but  failed  to  become 
generally  p<ipular.  Diaz  was  elected  to  the 
national   Congress.     Lerdo  proscribed   him 
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and  he  fled  to  the  United  States.  Diaz  was  til  1879  that  the  United  States  recognized 
proclaimed  "  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  his  government,  because  of  its  revolutionary 
Army  of  the  Reorganization  "  by  the  revo-  origin.  His  marriage,  in  1883,  to  the  daugh- 
lutionists,  who  in  the  constant  warfare  thac  ter  of  Don  Manuel  Romero  Rubio,  added 
was  waged  were  successful.  Then  Diaz  was  much  to  his  popularity.  He  spent  his  honey- 
returned  as  President  of  the  Republic  for  four  moon  in  the  United  States,  and  became  a 
years  on  December  i,  1876.    It  was  not  un-  favorite  with  the  Americans. 


THREE  GREAT  RUSSIAN  CRITICS. 


A  MUSICAL  EVENING  AT  THE  HOMK  OF  THE  L.\TE  mrSSlAN  ART    rUlTIC,    STASSOV,    m    ST.    FETERSBUaC 

lAmoDf  thoM  preaent  were  tbe  compmcra  UlmBkl-KorsBkoT  bdiI  L'uI.  tbe  vocallatH  CbatleplDs  and  Blaman- 
thal  and  the  actress  Sarlna.) 


XJOST  of  the  Russian  papers  and  periodi- 
'^'-  cals  note  widi  great  sympathy  the 
deaths  of  three  prominent  Russian  public 
men, — Stassov,  Spasovich,  and  Vesilovslii. 

The  most  remarkable  Russian  art  critic, 
Vladimir  Vasilyevich  Stassov,  who  died  Oc- 
tober 33,  was  bom  in  1824,  graduated  from 
the  national  law  school  in  1843,  and  chose  a 
journalistic  career,  in  which  he  was  especially 
prolific  as  an  art  critic  during  the  three  dec- 
ades from  i860  to  1890,  although  he  con- 
tinued his  literary  activity  until  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  From  a  number  of  periodi- 
cals we  gather  these  facts: 


Since  1857  he  occupied  the  position  of  curator 
of  the  art  department  of  the  Imperial  Public 
Library.  Most  of  his  numerous  journaHstic 
contributions  dealing  with  the  entire  domain  of 
art  were  published  in  1886  in  three  large  vol- 
umes of  5500  page.s.  A  Fourth  volume,  dealing 
exclusively  with  Tolstoi's  "What  Is  Art"?  was 
published  shortly  before  his  death.  With  un- 
paralleled polemical  ardor  and  faith  he  stood 
for  national  realism  in  art  in  its  broadest  sense. 
To  him  as  a  realist  a  work  of  art  had  to  pos- 
sess real  intrinsic  worth,  an  underlying  idea  and 
reproduction  of  life  at  close  range;  treatment 
and  technique  was  a  secondary  matter.  Art.  in 
the  next  place,  lo  be  national  had  to  respond 
effectively  to  the  vital  and  mature  artistic  de- 
mands springing  up  in  a  given  epoch  among  a 
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given  people.    He  upheld  in  music  the  new  Rus-  essays  on  Mickiewicz  and  Pushkin.    Politicalty 

sian  school   (Rimski-Korsakov  and  others) ;  in  he  held  aloof,  although  a  Pole,  from  the  nation- 

painting,  Vereschagin.  Kramskoi,  and  the  trav-  alistic  movement,  and  rather  leaned  toward  the 

eling  exhibitors  in  general,  and  in  sculpture,  An-  Russian  moderate  liberalism  as  voiced  by  the 

tokolski.      The    same    preference    for    national  Fy^j^ntitr-F^rz/ro^y  and  his  own  short-lived  Polish 

realism  he  shows  in  architecture,  although  Ber-  paper  Krai.     He  acquiesced  to  the  status  quo 

lioz  and  Schumann  in  music,  as  well  as  Armen-  as   regards   Poland  and  harmonious  co-op«i- 

ian,  Hebrew,  and  Oriental  ornamentation  equally  tion  with  Russian  bouraeois  liberalism  for  mn- 

claimed  his  attention.     His  range  of  work  in-  tual  cultural  growth  or  the  tWo  nations, 

eluded  ethnography,  archeology,  and  other  scien-  a    T^   ir    n       i  •    ^l           j      •  •            j     i 

tific  fields  having  any  bearing  on  art.    His  orig-  A.  D.  Vesilovski,  the  acadcmiaan  and  cel- 

inal  research  and  indefatigable  work  gave  the  ebrated  philologist  and  historian,  was  bom  in 

world  the  rich  biographical  material  and  com-  Moscow  in  1 838,  graduating  from  "the  his- 

?o' Verescha' in  ""^  ^"'''^"  ^'^'^^'  ^'"""^  ^^'"^^  torico-philological    faculty   of    the    Moscow 

^   ^^^^^^"*                     ,  University  in  i860.    He  traveled  extensively 

V .  D.  Spasovich,  Russia  s  most  famous  and  ,„  Spain  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  becoming  a 

most   brilliant   barrister  and    publicist,   was  polyglot  linguist. 

born  in  1829  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  „          o^          „^    ,          ,.  ^        .     .    «    ,. 

i^f  r.^ki«  P/^].M,  f«r«;i,.      n..-;«^  tQ«.*,  tQAt  From  1862  to  1869  he  studied  again  in  Berlm, 

of  noble  Polish  family.     During  1857-1861  p.^^^^^  ^^^  especially  in  Itely.  Contributing  to 

he  held  the  chair  of  criminal  law  at  the  bt.  Italian  periodicals.     In   1870  he  published  his 

Petersburg  University.     Finding  his  profes-  **  Villa  Albert "  new  materials  for  the  charac- 

sorship  incompatible  with  his  social  and  polit-  terization  of  social  and  literary  life  in  Itely  in 

ical  view^  he  resigned  and  devoted  the  rest  ^^'Z^'^^Xft  l^jn'thTsTFete^t^ 

of   his   life   to  jurisprudence,   the  bar,   and  University.     In   1881   he  was  elected  ordinary 

journalistic  activity.  academician  and  later  chairman  of  the  depart- 

„.,       ..                    ...            ...         ,-,  ment  of  Russian.     He  was  also  corresponding 

Besides   his  vast  erudition   and  his  valuable  member  of  many  foreign  universities  and  learned 

contributions  to  criminology  (    Theory  of  Eyi-  societies.     His  research  work  had  a  wide  range, 

dence  in  Criminal  Court  Procedure,    and  other  Sanscrit,  mythology,  classic  folklore,  medieval, 

works),  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  unpar-  ^„j  Byzantine  legends;  Slavonic  literature,  my- 

alleled  pleader  in  criminal  cases      He  brought  thology,  and  folklore;   Russian  epics  and  phi- 

about  acquittals  by  his  specific  gift  and  method,  lology  proper 

giving  the  jury  a  psychological  life  portrait  of  the  bj  v    y^  - 

defendants.    Russian  and  Polish  history  of  lit-  He   is   noted   for   his  startling   and    far- 

erature  claimed  his  attention  next.    He  wrote  a  reaching  comparisons  and  parallels  between 

history    of    Polish    literature    and    collaborated  ^  ,„;j^i„  j:„^^^^4.  o„j  »..^!>^^  c^iA  -**  «l«n^ 

with  Pypin  in  the  history  of  Slavonic  literature,  f  widely  divergent  and  ranote  field  of  philo- 

and  interpreted  Shakespeare  and  Byron  in  his  logical  and  mythological  folklore  research. 


MAGNETS  FOR  LIFTING  PURPOSES. 

•m 

JTEW  of  our  industrial  plants  to-day  could  conveying  an  electric  current  possesses  mag- 
be  conducted  with  more  than  a  reason-  netic  properties.  This  principle  is  responsi- 
able  degree  of  despatch  without  the  use  of  ble  for  the  telegraph,  the  electric  motor,  and 
some  kind  of  hoisting  tackle.  The  loafiing  the  telephone  of  to-day,  the  only  difference 
and  unloading  of  material,  together  with  the  being  that  with  the  lifting  magnet  the  load 
frequent  removal  or  transfer  of  heavy  ob-  or  weight  to  be  raised  takes  the  place  of  the 
jects,  are  essential  to  almost  every  type  of  armature.  Though  its  use  for  lifting  pur- 
industr>%  and  the  plants  which  manufacture  poses  is  comparatively  recent,  it  has  received 
our  steel  and  iron  products  would  be  com-  world-wide  recognition,  the  Imperial  Ship- 
pletely  paralyzed  by  a  breakdown  of  their  yards  of  Yokohama,  Japan,  having  adopted 
derricks  or  hoisting  cranes.  Any  improve-  it.  The  latest  improvements  in  the  magnet 
ments,  therefore,  which  increase  the  eflicien-  are  the  fnvention  of  Arthus  C.  Eastwood, 
cy  and  safet>'  of  this  department  of  opera-  who  has  contributed  in  Cassiers  Magazine 
tion  are  of  vital  interest  and  value  to  every  for  December  an  interesting  article  replete 
industrial  employer.  with  photographs  illustrating  its  various  uses. 
The  latest  improvement  in  this  direction  The  present  state  of  efficiency  of  the  lift- 
is  the  use  of  the  electro-magnet  along  with  ing  magnet  has  been  reached  only  by  careful 
the  hoisting  tackle.  The  electro-magnet  it-  experimenting.  A  pioneer  along  this  line 
self  dates  back  to  1820,  when  Oersted  dis-  was  S.  T.  Wellman,  one  of  the  first  manu- 
covered  that  the  neighborhood  of  a  conductor  facturers  of  open-hearth  steel  in  America. 
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The  lifting  and  moving  of  long  steel  plates 
had  iiluays  been  tedious  and  slow.  Not  in- 
frequently Mould  the  hooks  or  slings  slip, 
and  accfdents  u 


To  Mr.  VVcMmnn's  mind,  the  electro-magnet 
offered  an  ideal  remedy  for  these  difficulties. 
What  could  be  more  ideal  than  to  altach  an 
electro- magnet  to  the  hoisting  tackle  of  th; 
crane,  lower  the  magnet  upon  the  plate  to  be 
lifted,  grasp  it  by  the  simple  closure  of  an  elec- 
tric switch,  convey  it  to  the  desired  spot,  and 
release  it  by  simply  opening  the  switch. 


tomatically  adjust  themselves  to  the  more  or 
less  irregular  surface  of  the  pile  or  load  to 
be  lifted.  A  magnet  was  constructed  with 
seven  central  and  twelve  outer  pole  pieces, 
which  were  held  together  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  adjust  themselves  vertically  to_the  load 
to  be  lifted;  yet  there  was  a  large  leakage, 
and  the  shorter  pole  pieces  were  found  to 
give  better  effects. 

Mr.  Eastwood  then  c 
having  the  central  pole, 
justed  lou-ar/l  the  load  t 
justed  niCYvy  from  the  loa 
paradox 
even,  but  the  results  have 


UniNG  SEVEN   KEGS 


Many  of  the  Wcllman  magnets  are  still 
doing  good  service,  but  they  lack  in  power 
to  adjust  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  material, 
whether  it  be  steel  ingots,  scraps,  or  pig 
iron,  which  last  presents  a  very  uneven  sur- 
face, with  large  air  gaps  between  adjacent 
pigs. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  S.  Piek  to 
imDfove  the  efficiency  of  the  magnet  bv  pro- 
viding movable  pole  pieces  which  would  au- 


nceived  the  idea  of 
istead  of  being  ad- 
1  he  lifted,  to  be  ad- 
The  idea  seems 
pronounced  idiotic 
?  demonstrated  the 
of  this  theory.  As  many  as  two 
dozen  pigs  can  be  easily  picked  up  from  an 
indiscriminate  pile.  Indeed,  the  attraction  is 
such  that  they  will  jump  from  4  to  6  inches 
to  meet  the  magnet;  so  that  the  construction 
has  to  be  of  the  stanchest  kind  in  order  to 
withstand  the  dallv  hammering  of  800  tons 
of  iron. 

In  the  handling  of  steel  plates,  a  half  doz- 
en or  more  can  be  lifted  at  once.  By  open- 
ing the  switch  which  controls  the  magnet 
the  lowermost  plate  will  drop  first;  and  if 
the  switch  be  then  closed  the  remaining 
pieces  will  again  be  secure.  Plates  of  differ- 
ent sizes  and  descriptions  can  thus  he  lifted 
and  distributed  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

Kegs  of  nails  securely  coopered  and  ready 
for  shipment  can  be  picked  up  a  dozen  at  a 
time  as  easily  and  quickly  as  a  jackknife. 
Wire  and  metal  scrap  of  the  sharpest  and 
most  tangled  description  can  be  picked  up 
with  the  ease  of  iron  pins  by  a  toy  magnet. 
Immense  steel  safes  weighing  5  and  6  tons 
are  picked  up  without  a  scratch  or  mar  to 
the  paint,  and  conveyed  to  any  place  within 
the  area  of  the  crane. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  steel  shipbuild- 
ing has  been  to  lift  the  plates  from  the 
ground  and  hold  them  in  proper  position 
while  being  attached  to  the  vertical  sides  of 
the  ship.  But  by  the  use  of  the  electro- 
magnets, which  can  be  attached  to  the 
smooth  and  even  slippery  sides  of  the  plate, 
any  desired  position  can  be  secured,  and  the 
saving  in  time  and  labor  is  considerable. 

Not  Icast^of  the  valuable  uses  of  this  new 
magnet  is  in  the  lifting  and  releasing  of  the 
"  skull -crackers."  The  "skulls"  are  the 
metal  which  clings  to  the  lining  of  the  ladles. 
These,  together  with  imperfect  castings  and 
other  scraps,  must  be  broken  before  they  can 
he  sent  to  the  furnace  for  remeiting.  The 
"  skull-cracker "    is    raised    to    considerable 
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height  above  the  pile  and  then  allowed  to  rest,  Is  hoisted,  and  allowed  to  drop  ag;ain. 
drop,  being  released   by   a  latch  which   is       The  superior  advanuges  of  this  kind  of  a 

tripped  by  means  of  a  rope.  ~  Not  infrequent-  magnet  are  evident     Its  almost  universal 

ly,  however,  the  ball  glances  after  striking,  use  in  the  handling  of  iron  and  steel  products 

and   the  latch  cannot  be  attached  without  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time.    The  rcduc- 

righting  the  ball,  "  and  the  prying  up  of  a  tion  in  labor  cost  is  large,  almost  no  ground 

more  or  less  spherical  ball,  weighing  from  work  being  necessary.    And,  further,  the  in- 

10,000    to    20,000   pounds,    requires   much  creased  speed  at  which  material  can  be  han- 

labor.''     By  the  use  of  the  magnet  all  this  died  by  the  crane  will  mean  an  increase  in 

is  changed.     Even  the  castings  to  be  broken  the  product  of  the  plant,  and  this  with  no 

are  placed  in  position  by  the  magnet,  and  the  expense  save  to  attach  an  electric  magnet  to 

ball  is  picked  up  in  whatever  position  it  may  the  hoisting  tackle* 


A  SPANISH  VIEW  OF  WHY  WE  HAVE  "  FAILED  "  IN  THE 

PHILIPPINES. 

TN   a   recent  number  of  Nuestro    Tiempo  passions,  and  in  the  end  a  nursery  of  corruption 

^     (Madrid),  Senor  P.  Sincero  discusses  the  for  the  Americans. 

present  status  of  the  Philippine  question.  The       Filipino    independence,    he   continues,     if 

article,   although   tinged  with   Spanish  pre-  granted  now,  would  "  only  invite  a  partition 

judice,  is  of  interest  to  American  readers,  of  the  islands  among  the  different  powers." 

giving,  as  it  does,  the  views  of  one  who  is       Without  a  strong  government  to  watch  over 
thoroughly  familiar  with  his  subject  from  a   and  control  them,  the  Filipinos  would  become 

temperamental  as  well  as  scholastic  stand-  ?h«  P^ey  of  puerile  discords,  which,  among  other 

•  ^  mtemal  disorders,  would  lead  to  attacks  upon 

P^  "^"          t    .  r                       /•    1      !•         •  tbe  foreign  residents.    Self-government  for  this 

After  a  brief  summary  of  the  facts  m  re-  people  would  be  its  ruin,  since  they  ar«  not  in 

gard  to  our  relations  with  the  Filipinos  since  the  least  prepared  for  it     Antonio  Luna,  the 

the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  writer  only  real   military  leader  of  the  insurnjrtion, 

.  said  to  me  two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  hos- 

^                                                                    •  tilities,    and    shortly    after    his    arrival    from 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  spite  of  their  ex-  Europe :  "  My  country  is  too  uncivilized  to  think 

pericncc,  the  American  politicians  who  have  vis-  of  a  war  for.  independence."           ^ 

ited  the  islands  have  been  slow  to  understand  When  we  see,  upon  cold  analjrsis,  how  feeble, 

how  pretentious  and  false  is  the  social  life  of  not  to  say  nonexistent,  is  the  mtellectual  force 

the  Filipinos.    They  have  been  too  easily  carried  generated  by   Filipino  mentality,  and  note  the 

away  by  enthusiasm  when,  at  some  little  ban-  p^rotesque   efforts   and   ridiculous   imitations   of 

quet  where  only  a  half  dozen  persons  understood  <ts  social  orders,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 

what  they  were  saying,  they  addressed  the  Fili-  out  of  such  elements  a  real  nation  and  govem- 

pino  people  just  as  they  would  have  addressed  inent  can  ever  be  constructed. 

tL^^^J^Z^^i^^^tT^^^  This  writer  remarks  the  lack  of  literary 

lean  audience.    In  the  latter  case  a  hundred  re-         .  .  ,     — ,.,.  ,  j    «•  1      ■ 

porters  would  have  hastened  forth  at  once  to  activity  among  the  Filipmos  and  Uimks  that, 

spread  the  words  of  the  orator  broadcast  through  could  this  State  of  things  be  attributable  to 

the  45  States,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  speaker's  Spanish  rule,  there  should  be  now,  after  seven 
ideas  would  be  studied  and  discussed  by  millions  ^f  ^^  ^^^  regime,  some  signs  of  a 

of    citizens    interested    in    the    public    welfare.  ■',  /      ^l    l  ^^         tr  ^« 

.    .    .    Among  the  Filipinos,  on  the  other  hand,  change  for  the  better.    He  continues: 

there  is  no  middle  class  and  hence  no  intelligent  In  the  heat  of  revolutionary  and  political  pas- 
public  opinion  at  all.  sions  we  would  also  have  remarked  that  in- 
rr»i  .  n  .  1  .  1  tellectual  growth  which  is  produced  by  the  fcr- 
This  Spanish  writer  suggests  that  we  ment  of  ardent  desires  and  noble  sentiments. 
**  have  not  yet  lost  the  chance  of  abandoning  But  the  atmosphere  of  liberty  and  the  UUsser 
the  islands."                             »     ^  f^^^^  policy  of  the  Americans  will  no  longer 

produce  by  means   of  repression   any   internal 

I  should  look  upon  the  transfer  or  sale  of  the  agitation  in  the  subconsciousness  of  the  tribes; 

Archipelago  as  the  most  prudent  course  which  for  among^  peoples  of  rudimentary  civilization 

could  be  taken  by  the  American  Government  for  it  is  not  this  atmosphere  of  political  liberty  tiiat 

the  future  and  well-being  of  the  nation.    As  yet  most  favors  development 

there  are  no  important  interests  to  be  sacrificed,  tti-  «mV«f  a^i^;*.  4>li«i.  «r«  «—  ^^v.:,.^ 

and  I  cannot  see  anything  unreasonable  in  the  ^^  "^^^l  *^'"*?  ^^\  w«  are  making 

idea,  for  it  seems  certain  that  these  possessions  Strenuous  and,  in  the  main,  successful  cf- 

will  only  prove  a  cause  for  the  display  of  evil  forts  to  educate  the  natives. 
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WILL  JAPAN  EVER  BE  CONVERTED  TO  CHRISTIANITY? 

I    HE    astounding    and     sudden     changes    markable  since  a   superficial   view   gives   us  a 

which  have  in  recent  times  taken  place    directly  contrary  impression— that  of  a  people 

in   the  nolitv  and  wi'al  rnndifinn«;  nf    Tanan    ^^^^^  ^  P"^^'^  material  spirit.     Just  at  present,  it 
in  rne  polity  ana  social  conditions  ot  japan    ^^  ^^.^^^   ^,^^  country  is  dominated  by  utilitarian 

lead  one  to  the  momentous  and  interestmg  interests;  the  ruling  classes  are  tilled  with  utili- 

inquiry  whether  its  people  may  not  adopt  the  tarian  ideas,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the  bulk 

prevailing  religion   of  the  western-  nations.  ^^  ^^^  nation. 

Count  Vay  de  Vaya  and  Luskod,  the  cele-  i^  j^  ^^e  task  of  the  future,  he  goes  on  to 

brated  Hungarian  Catholic  prelate  and  trav-  gay,  to  free  Japan  of  her  materialism.   When 

cler,   writmg  m   the  Deutsche  Revue,   dis-  the  physical  work  of  national  reorganization 

courses    interestingly    and    at    length    upon  shall  have  been  completed,  the  spiritual  edu- 

Japan  s  spiritual  past,  present,  and  possible  cation  of  the  new  Power  will  be  the  work 

™^"  ,  ,      r    I      I     1.       -o  of  the  coming  generations. 

1  he  moral  growth  of  the  leading  rower 

of  the  Far  East,  says  this  churchman,  is  not  ,.  though  so  far  but  little  enthusiasm  for  re- 

1  *  I  •  ^  *.•  ui  •*  •  hgion  has  been  evinced  bv  the  people,  Chris- 
only  an  extremely  mterestmg  problem;  it  is  tj^^^jty  thrives  and  is  free  from  persecuticm.  Al- 
one of  the-utmost  importance,  for  may  not  though  religious  liberty  was  granted  but  a  few 
the  influence  of  its  spiritual  strivings  make  decades  ago,  there  are  now  more  than  100,000 
itself  felt  throughout  the  Eastern  Hemis-  Christians  in  Japan.  It  is  not  as  difficult  to 
L        >»  overcome  the  peoples  apparent  lack  of  religious 

^L*    •  •  1-         1-      T  feeling  as  to  wean  them  from  their  deeply  rooted 

Ihe  impression  that  the  Japanese  are  a  customs,   which,    leading   to    irregularities,   the 

fundamentally  material  people  is  an  almost  Church  cannot  sanction. 

universal  one;  that,  brilliant  as  their  ideas  The  Count  reviews  the  growth  of  Chris- 
and  vigorous  as  their  deeds  may  be,  they  ^^^^.^y  j^  j^p^n  In  the  sixteenth  century  and 
aim  only  at  earthly  profit  and  fame,  and  are  j^^  .^^hless  extirpation  in  the  course  of  a 
entirely  devoid  of  spintual  ideals.  Most  of  hundred  years.  At  the  opening  of  the  seven- 
the  recent  works  on  Japan  either  sustain  this  ^eenth  century  Japan  contained  more  than  a 
view  or  are  discreetly  silent  upon  the  sub-  ^^^y,^^  Catholics;  in  1650  but  a  few  Chris- 
ject;  so  that,  unfortunately,  the  outside  ^ian  families  survived.  For  over  200  years 
world  is  left  m  the  dark  regarding  the  inner  j^p^n  ^.^^  closed  to  all  foreign  intercourse. 
life  and  the  metaphysical  poNvers  of  this  j^  jg^g  j^g  p^^ts  were  again  opened  to  Eu- 
strong,  energetic  people.  It  is  unfair  to  ^opean  civilization  and  friendly  relations  en- 
judge  a  nation  of  nearly  50,000,000  by  the  ^ered  into  with  foreign  nations, 
traits  of  a  certain  portion  of  it,  or  to  draw  j^  ^heir  efforts  to  adopt  European  culture 
conclusions  as  to  the  national  characteristics  ^he  Japanese  have  hitherto  been  concerned 
hy  observing  the  events  of  a  few  decades,  ^f^h  its  material  advantages  without  avail- 
To  really  comprehend  the  spiritual  nature  i^g  themselves  of  its  moral  blessings. 
of  such  a  vast  mass  of  humanity,  Count  Vay  , .  ,    . 

de  Vava  reminds  us,  it  is  absolutely  neces-    ^.^"Stn^'f '"'^Vi  "II         "J'^^"^  ^''^f''''  ^'^  !-^! 
-   ^  ,,  L     i_*  r  •        .-:,..         mere  forms  and  does  not  possess  the  essential 

sar>'  to  follow  the  history  of  its  civilization  part  of  Christian  civilization  cannot  endure;  a 

from  the  beginning;  and  the  past  is  the  sur-  people  which  adopts  only  its  tools  and  murderous 

est  guaranty  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  weapons  and  not  its  divine  attributes  of  human 

An  analysis,  in  the  light  of  history,  of  the  }^|,^  ^^  condemned  to  bring  about  its  own  down- 
religious  beliefs  which  have  influenced   the 

masses  in  Japan, — Shintoism,  Confucianism,'  A  nation   where   in   the  beginning  of  its 

Taoism,  and  Buddhism, — brings  this  Cath-  existence  Buddhism  was  made  a  national  re- 

olic  writer  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Japan-  ligion  by  an   imperial   mandate  and   where 

cse,  far  from  being  a  materialistic  people,  are  Shintoism  was  decreed  by  Parliament,  con- 

rcaJly  intensely  spiritual  in  their  inner  life,  eludes  Count  Vay  de  Vaya,   may  one  day 

We  quote  his  words  at  this  point:  reach  the  point  of  recognizing  the  truth  of 

The  more  we  study  the  spiritual  life  of  the  the  Christian  religion    which  will  then  take 

Japanese  people  the  more  we  are  astonished  at  such  hold  ot  the  people  that  they  will  accept 

their   longing   for   higher   things.    This    is    re-  its  divine  verities  as  one  man. 


THE  SEASON'S   NEW   BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

SXPLORATION,  TRAVEL,  AND  DESCRIPTION. 
The  revived  interest  in  Arctic  discovery  en- 
gendered  by  the  Peary  and  Wellman  expedi- 
ti'flis  is  likely  to  be  still  further  stimulated  by  a 
nolable  Imok,  "  Fighting  the  Polar  Ice,"  by  An- 
itfMiy  Fiala  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  This 
writer,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  commander 
of  the  last  Ziegler  polar  expedition,  which  spent 
two  ytars  above  the  eighty-first  parallel.  The 
remarkable  j)hotographs  obtained  by  Commander 
Fiala  form  in  themselves  an  exhibit  of  polar  life 
Midi  as  nil  author  in  recent  times,  with  the  pos- 
sible excejition  of  Nansen,  has  been  able  to 
present.  Although  unsuccessful  in  his  quest  of 
the  Pole,  the  brilliant  young  leader  of  this  ex- 
pediti'in  is  to  Ije  congratulated  on,  his  distinct 
aildition  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  con- 
cerninK  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  third  edition  of  Maj.-Gen.  A.  W.  Greely's 
"  llandlHfok  of  Polar  Discoveries"  (Boston: 
Little,  Hrown  &  Co.)  gives  in  a  nutshell  a  sum- 
mar);  lit  the  really  significant  achievements  in 
Arctic  exploration  down  to  tho  present  time. 

That  in<Ie  fat  iff  able  traveler  and  illustrator, 
Mr.  Clifton  Johnson,  recently  made  a  tour  of  the 
Mississijipi  Valley,  which  has  resulted  in  a  new 
volume  in  his  "Hi^ways  and  Byways"  series 
(Macmillan)  Beginning  at  New  Orleans,  Mr 
J'lhnson  conilucls  the  reader  up  the  great  river, 
tliningh  l^iuisiaiia,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Ar- 


kansas, Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wiacoo- 
sin.  picturing  with  sympathy  the  daily  life  of  the 
people  in  those  varied  regions.  All  of  Mr.  John- 
sons  books  are  illustrated  with  photographs 
taken  by  himself. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  book  of  "Twry- 
at-Home  Travels"  (Macmillan),  is  full  of  entcr~ 
taining  personal  reminiscence  and  historic  allu- 
sions recalled  by  journeys  to  various  American 
regions.  Most  of  the  incidents  to  which  Dr. 
Hale  refers  in  these  pleasantly  rambling  and  dii- 
cursive  chapters  occurred  within  his  own  life- 
time, and  concemint;  many  of  them  he  had  per- 
sonal knowledire-  Perhaps  no  living  Amencan 
ha^  had  a  larger  or  richer  personal  acquaintance. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  high,  lofty  qualitv 
of  the  Japanese  standard  of  morality,  the  idcali 
of  Bushidn.  We  now  have  the  corrective  lor 
a  perhaps  too  warm  admiralion  in  Dr.  James  A. 
R.  Scherer**  little  volume  "What  Is  JananeM 
Morah'ti-?"  published  by  the  Sundav-SchooT 
■Time<  Company.  Dr.  Scherer.  who  i?  author  of 
a  number  of  works  on  Japan,  points  out  the  note- 
worthy aspects  of  the  Japanese  moral  code,  and, 
while  admitting  its  lofty  idealism  in  ifianjr  re- 
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spects,  he  would  warn 
the  West  against  indis- 
criminate admiration  of 
this  Oriental  code. 

\Vc  can  never  have 
ti>o  many  books  about 
that  most  interesting 
little  country  and  peo- 
ple, the  Dutch,— at  least 
not  if  thej  are  written 
and  ^t  through  the 
proa  m  Bucb  an  attrac- 
tive wajr  as  is  Mary  E. 
WaJler'a  "  ThrouKh  the 
Gates  of  the  Nether- 
lands "(Little.  Brown). 
The  illustrations  in  this 
volume  ue  excellent, 
and  the  text  is  full  of 
conviction    and    enihu- 

A  tour  through 
France  in  a  "great  red 
touring  car,"  supple- 
mented bv  short  jour- 
neys into  Spain  and 
hnef  excursions  across 
the  German  and  Swiss 
borders,  has  furnished 
Michsol  Myers  Shoe- 
maker with  material 
for  a  good  bit  of  de- 
scriptive travel  writ- 
ing, illustrated  from 
Photographs,  which 
utnams  have  brought 
out  under  the  title 
"Winged  Wheels  in 
France." 

Mr.  William  T. 
Homaday's  latest  book. 
"Camp  Fires  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies" 
( Scrihners).  is  the 
swiftly  moving  story  of 

an  exceedingly  inlerestiiig  trip  through  western  what  he  calls  a  deliiiiti.m  ami  annlysis  of  nmilorn 
Canada  m  search  of  big  gaftie.  The  350  paKfS  Canadian  political  tiioiiuht.  Canada,  he  believe'*. 
of  the  vnlume  are  illustrated  by  70  full-pai>e  is  destined  not  to  cnme  clnsi-r  to  (ireat  Britain 
pictures  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Horna-  nor  to  he  aniie.M'd  lo  the  L'liitcd  States,  hut  to 
l.ys  companion  on  the  trip.  Mr.  John  M.  Phillips,  Iiecome  an  iiidependint  nation.  The  volume  is 
111    the   Pennsylvania   State   Game   Cimimission.    illusiratcd. 

Mr.  Pliiliips'  illustrations  are  unusually  fine  and  We  have  als.i  received  the  ciirrpnt  [iimil>er  of 
Mr.  Homaday  takes  back  to  the  New  York  Zo-  (he  "  Can.idinn  .Annual  Review,"  edited  by  J.  Cas- 
ological  Park,  of  which  he  is  director,  some  tell  Hopkins,  .mil  also  a  brief  "  CiironuloRv  of 
unusual  .specimens  of  western  Canadian  fauna.  Canadian  History"  (from  the  federation  in 
There  are  two  excellent  maps  of  British  Colum-  1867  to  the  end  of  1900)  liy  (he  same  anthor. 
bia.  that  portion  of  the  Dominion  which  is  the  These  are  pnlilished  liy  the  Annual  Review  Pul)- 
holiitat  of  the  white  mountain  goat.  lishing  Company,  at  Toronto. 

.■\  picturesque  study  from  first-hand  informa- 
tion of  the  Canadian  West  is  presented  by  Mr.  history  and  biography. 
H.    R.    Wliates.    under   the   title    "  Can.ida    the 

New  Nation  ".  published  in  I^ndon  bv  Dent  and  More  than  twenty  years  ago  Mr,  James  Ford 
imported  by  Dutton.  Mr.  Whales  savs  that  his  Rhoik=.  a  retired  business  man  of  Cleveland, 
I>ook  has  been  written  for  the  settler,  the  emi-  hciian  to  write  a  "  History  of  the  United  States 
frant.  and  the  politician.  He  traveled  from  from  the  Compromise  of  ift.w."  With  the  jiiibli- 
I.iverpool  in  the  steera"!-  of  an  ocean  liner  to  cation  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  this 
St.  John.  New  Brunswick,  and  followed  the  im-  work  f  Macmill,in>.  covL-rinR  the  period  i«66- 
migration  stream  westward  and  northward  un-  TS77,  Mr.  Rhodes  regards  his  task  as  oinipleted. 
til  he  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  took  np  a  It  was  his  viirtier  inlentinn  to  brinv'  the  history 
homestead  in  the  Saskatchewan  Valley,  and  down  to  the  first  inaui-nrniinn  of  (trover  Cleve- 
writes  freely  and  frankly  of  his  cxpcrieni-es  and  land  as  president,  in  iSS-;.  lint  dnrint;  the  prog- 
impressions.     Added  to  these  he  has  presented    ress  of  the   work   he   iiL-came  convinced  tliat  a 
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more  natural  close  for  the  work  is  the  account 
of  the  final  restoration  of  home  rule  in  the  South 
after  the  inauguration  of  President  Hayes  in 
187?.  In  actual  lapse  of  time  the  period  covered 
by  Mr.  Rhodes'  history  is  a  brief  one,  but  in 
dramatic  interest  no  other  quarter-century  in  our 
national  history  compares  with  jL  The  sustained 
moderation  that  characterizes  Mr.  Rhodes' 
treatment  of  the  era  of  the  Civil  War  also  marks 
his  account  of  the  reconstruction  measures  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  two  volumes 
just  issued.  Although  his  active  life  up  to  the 
lime  when  he  entered  on  the  writing  of  this  his- 
tory had  not  been  cast  in  academic  lines,  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  always  a  student,  and  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  special  task  which 
he  has  just  carried  to  so  brilliant  a  conclusion. 
His  fairness  in  dealing  with  pohtical  topics  lia^ 
impressed  men  of  all  shades  of  belief.  Perhaps 
no  part  of  the  history  has  been  more  difficult  to 
write  than  that  embodied  in  the  last  two  vol- 
umes ;  yet  we  believe  that  they  will  successfully 
meet  the  test  already  applied  to  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  series. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  family  letter';, 
which  until  recent  years  had  been  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  has  made  possible  a  full  and  au- 
thentic record  of  society  at  the  national  capital 
during  its  first  tour  decades.  The  writer  of 
these  extremely  interesting  letters,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Harrison  Smith,  was  the  wife  of  the  founder 
and  first  cditw  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 
She  came  to  Washington  with  her  husband  in 
the  year  1800,  and  there  she  spent  the  rest  of  her 

life.  A  volume  of  her  letters,  appropriately  eii-  Mrs.  St.  Jiilien  RavencI  (Macmillan),  has  more 
titled  "The  First  Forty  Years  of  Washington  to  do  w'ith  the  ante-bellum  Charleston  than  with 
Society"  (Scribners),  appears  under  the  editor-  the  city  of  to-day.  A  great  store  of  local  his- 
ship  of  Mr.  Gaillard  Hunt  Mrs.  Smith's  let-  tory  and  tradition  has  been  freely  drawn  upon 
ters  abound  in  intimate  pictures  of  many  of  the  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  while  the  artist, 
most  notable  political  characters  of  her  time.  Vernon  Howe  Ilailey,  has  co-operated  ably  with 
This  period  in  Washington  history  has  been  the  author  in  picturing  the  distinctive  architec- 
very  imperfectly  treated  by  most  historians. —  tural  features  of  South  Carolina's  stalely  and 
perhaps  l>ecause  of  the  paucity  of  original  ma-    dignified  capital. 

terials  like  these  'letters.  }n    the    esccilent    Grafton    Historical    Seri« 

"Charleston:  The  Place  and  the  I'eople  ",  by     (New  York:  The  Grafton  Press),  we  have  new 

volumes  on  "  Historic 
Hadley",  by  Alice  More- 
house Walker,  and 
"KingPhilip's  War",  by 
George  W.  Ellis  and 
John  E.  Morris.  The 
facts  contained  in  both  of 
these  books,  white  not 
unknown  t  o  historical 
students,  have  thus  far 
been  exploited  chiefly  in 
local  histories  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  va- 
rious historical  societies 
of  New  England.  The 
material  has  been  gleaned 
from  the  New  England 
colonial  archives,  pub- 
lished and  unpnblisned, 
and  much  of  it  seenu  to 
be  of  sufficiently  broad 
interest  to  justify  a.  his- 
torical series  such  as  this. 
Senator   Henry   Cabot 

I  Prom  a  drawing:  a.aat  In  I807  bj  B.  n.  Latrobe,  surrejor  of  the  public         Lodge  has  collected  some 

biilldlnfES.  W»iihlngti.n,)  of   hi,   historical   essays. 

JfluptralluQ  (rediitedl  from  "  The  t'lrw  Forty  Years u(  Washington  Stu-leiy."         under    the    general    title 
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**  A  Frontier  Town  and  Other  Essays ",  wliich 
have  been  brought  out  by  Scribners.  The 
other  essays  are  on  the  Senate,  Samuel  Adams, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Senator  Hoar,  the  Uniied 
States  at  Algeciras,  and  other  American  his- 
torical subjects. 

Under  the  title  "Twenty  Years  of  the  Re- 
public" (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  Prof.  Harry 
Thurston  Pedc,  of  Columbia  University,  sum- 
marizes the  most  significant  events  that  occurred 
ui  our  country  s  history  between  the  time  of 
President  Cleveland's  first  inauguration  in  18S5 
and  the  end  of  the  McKinley  Roosevelt  adminis 
tration,  in  igoS-  This  history  has  been  runnini; 
duniv  the  past  fear  in  the  pages  of  the  Book 


«*» 


"  THE    CORKEB,      BROAD    AND    < 
CHARLESTON,   SOUTB  C 

iCfDtFt  of  the  old  «ralli>cl  town.) 

IlluatratloD  (rednced)   tram  "  ('harlGBton,  lUe  riaoe 

and  the  I'eople." 

of  lionghton,  Mifflin.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Prac- 
tice of  Diplomacy  "  as  illustrated  in  Ihe  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States.  This  work  is  in- 
tended, primarily,  to  show  the  part  taken  b^ 
American  diplomatists  in  the  elevation  and  puri- 
fication of  diplomacy,  and  only  secondarily  to 
give  the  rules  of  procedure  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course. The  volume  is  certainly  a  welcome  de- 
scription and  summing-up  bf  the  duties  and  daily 
routine  of  the  world's  diplomatic  machinery.  It 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  interest  to  every  Amer- 
ican vho  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill's 
"  History  of  Diploma^  in  the  International  De- 
vckipinent  of  Europe     has  come  from  the  press 


of  l^ngmans.  Green.  We  have  already  in  our 
editorial  pages  noted  the  excellent  and  compre- 
hensive character  of  this  work.  The  second  vul- 
ume  maintains  the  high  scholarly  standard  set 
by  the  first.  It  deals  especially  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  territorial  sovereifiiity  and  contains  a 
number  of  maps  and  helpful  tables.  Dr,  Hill's 
work  will  be  a  moiiu mental  history  of  diplomacy, 
— not  in  a  purely  technical  sense,  perhaps,  but 
as  a  powerful  influence  afTcctinR  mlcrnational 
life  and  international  relation-- 

In  1001  pages  we  havt  the  sturv  of  The 
Ihirl)    ^cTr=    War      which  i-  \(hinie  IV    of 

Ihe  Cinihrulge  M  dtrn  History  (\hcnul 
Ian)  planned  Uj  tin  lati  lj)rd  \cton  and  edilcil 
by  Drs  Ward  and  Prothi.ro  and  Mr  Stan!e> 
Icathes  This  single  work  i-,  tin.  c-seniL  of 
hundred-,  of  loh  ims  and  m  n  he  is~umul  to  be 
the  hst  wtrd  <ii  the  -luhjiH  of  ihit  perhaps 
griatc  1  of  Furopean  ci  iiflid 

RlbI    SoMiir-.      f    Tirtuiic       (Sinbnir  )    i-, 
tin   ink   t"cn  bj    Rich   rd   IlTrduig  Oavis  to  a 
iKiok  tliJt  deals  with  sneril  per--  iinluies  who>.c 
trails  were  hinttd  it  m  the  -.tc  rj  of  -innlar  name 
which    Mr     Da\is    wr  le    st\tral    jears    smce 
AmDns  these     mldur       simt  li\inK  and  some 
del  I  there  is  the  widist  nnt,c  cf  ehiriaer  and 
en\ironnient       1  lic\  ire     Mjj   (.len    Henry  Ro"- 
aid    Doughs    MicKer     Harou    Jimcs    Har 
llickey   \\  inMon  Spencer  Churchill    Capt    P 
Norton  \kOiffen   Gen    William  Walker  tlu 
of  the  lilibustcrs   and  Major  Biirnham    chi 
scouts      One   mould  not   at   hrst   be   mclinei 
group   Winston    Spencer    Churchill     the   di- 
guished  son  of  a  diitinguishid  father    with 
men  who  hght  merely   for  pay  or  for  the  love 
of    adventure      Mr     Ua\is    dclinc-i      soldier   of 
fortune      in   the  bigger   sense   as      the   kind  of 
man   who   in   inj    ualk  of   life  makes   his   own 
fortune    v-hit    wlicn   he  sees   it   come    leaps   to 
meet  it  and  turns  it  to  hi«  advintagc        And  it 
IS  ccriamh  true  that  the  men  of  Mr  Churchill  s 
age  are  \ery  few  indeed  to-day  who  have  met 
more  larjiiig  fortunes  or  have  more  frc(|uenll> 
bent    them    to    their    own    advancement       Mr 
Da\is'  study  of  Walker   the  lilibuster  king    has 
resulted  in  a  real  contribution  l»  our  knowledge 
of  that  strange  chancier  anil  many   \mern.ans 
young  and  old.  will   read  this  new  estimale  of 
Walker  with  a  fresh  interest. 

An  elaborate,  dispas.sionate  study  of  "  The 
Polish  Jew ",  in  which  special  attention  is  paid 
to  Ihe  part  taken  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  Russian 
revolutionary  movement,  has  hcen  written  hy 
Reatrice  C.  Baskerville.  This  volume  ("Tlie 
Polish  Jew",  Maanillan),  i.s  the  result  of  eight 
years'  residence  and  study  in  all  parts  of  the 
former  Polish  commonwealth.  The  author  de- 
clares that  she  was  led  to  investigate  the  social 
and  economic  value  of  the  Polish  Jew  because 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  immigrants 
of  that  race  coming  to  the  shores  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fascination,  historical 
and  literary,  in  a  recent  volume  of  description 
■■  The  Stones  of  Paris  in  History  and  l-cllcrs  " 
iScribncrO,  hy  Renjainin  Ellis  Martin  and 
Charlotte  M.  Martin.  In  this  volume.  Illus- 
trated from  phott^raphs  and  pen  sketches,  we 
h.ive  a  good  deal  mnrc  of  the  real  social  and 
ni>lilical  history  of  the  T'rcnch  opitnl  than  is 
found   in   many   a   more   prctciiiiuus   historical 
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work.    The  style  is  pleasing  and  the  illustrations  and  wrote.    A  brief  chapter  which,  for  Amoi- 

effective.    Witness  the  one  we  have  reproduced,  can  readers,  has  espedal  interest,  is  devoted  to 

showing  the  famous  old  "  Antiquary  Shop,"  with  memorials  of  William  Penn  thst  are  left  in  Ac 

the  background  ItUed  by  the  equally  famous  old  country   of  his   nativity. 

house  in  which  Voltaire  died.  "  The  Pair  Hills  of  IreUnd  "  is  the  title  of  i 

Writing  in  an  easy,  descriptive,  conversational  volume  by  Stephen  Gwynn  (Macfnillan)  whick 

way,  with  the  sure  touch  bom  of  actual  particj-  is  both    descriptive   and   historical.    Indeed,  it 


s  described,  and  with  a 
of  excellent  full-page  illustrations,  Mrs.  Try- 
phosa  Bates  Batcbeller  has  made  an  attractive 
story  of  her  "  Glimpses  of  Italian  Court  Life " 
(Doubleday.  Page).  The  volume  is  very  hand- 
somely bound  and  printed,  and  is  just  what  its 
tille  indicates.  Portraits  of  most  of  the  court 
personages  at  Rome,  including  some  of  the  high 
personalities  of  the  Vatican,  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  this  volume. 

In  "Literary  By-Paths  in  Old  England" 
{Boston:  Little.  Brown  &  Co.).  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Shelley  describes  ilie  familiar  haunts  of  several 
of  the  better-known  English  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  His  intro- 
ductory essay,  however,  goes  farther  back  and 
explores  the  region  where  Edmund  Spenser  lived 


would  serve  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 


serious  studv  of  Irish  history,  althou^  written, 
apparently,  with  a  less  pretentious  motive.  Manj 
interesting  Irish  localities  are  described,  and  the 
author  has  drawn  freely  upon  ths  folklore  of 
the  various  refnons  visited. 

Mr   Archer  B.  Hulbert,  the  author  of  "Hit- 
toric  Highways  of  America"  and  other  esurt 
-^— -    -       ,,.,..,—»  .,_  in   Western  history,  is  responsible  for  a  new 

Itll'm    ^if^f-Mtk       :n?glBC.     f  work  entitled  "Pilots  of  the  Republic:  The  Ro- 

I.  IV  ■nn  ^*-TnK>.  t\  mance  of  the  Pioneer  Promoter  in  the  MuMie 
West"  f Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg).  In  this  vol- 
ume certain  American  worthies  whose  parti  n 
the  early  development  of  the  great  West  wen 
important,  even  thouRh  the  names  of  some  of 
them  are  quite  unfamiliar  to  the  present  gener- 
ation, are  taken  as  the  central  figures  about 
which  the  writer  finds  it  convenient  to  group  s 
cnnsiderohle  amount  of  historic  material,  some 
of  it  (tathcred  from  out-of-the-way  comers  ana 
dusty  archives.  Several  of  these  personalities,— 
like  Richard  Henderson,  the  founder  of  Transyl- 
vania; David  Zeisberger.  the  missionary,  and 
0  ANTIQUARY  SHOP  IN  PAWS.  Thoma.'  and  Mercer,  the  rival  promoters  of  canal 
ItlqstntioD  (rcducrd)  fram  "  Tbe  Rtonat  of  Paris  and  railroad, — have  heretofore  been  assigned 
In  Hlslorj  sua  Utters,"  comparatively  little  space  in  Qur  school  histories. 


THE  FAMOUS 


t,  dauRhlec  i 
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Yet  the  value  of  the  services  that  they  rendered 
to  the  colonization  and  'settlement  of  the  great 

Wc«  is  clearly  beyond  estimate.    Mr,  Hulbert's 

style   is  attractive  and,  in  general,  his  presenta- 
tion of  historical  facts  is  good.     One  of  the  best 

chapters  of  the  book  is  that  on  Marcus  Whitman, 

the  hero  of  Oregon.     Mr.  Hulbert  avoids,  on  the 

oiic    hand,   the    foolish   exaggerations  of  some 

of    Whitman's  latter  day   friends    and    on  the 

other,  the  bald  literalness  of  the  school  of  his 

torieal  critics  whose  chief  aim  h.is  been  to  dis 

pel   the  so-called  "  Whitman  myth 

Dr.    S.imuel   Cridley   Howe    the   famous   phi 

lanthropiat,  had  in  his  young  manhood  an  tin 

usual  experience  for  an  American  of  his  day  in 

assisting    the    Greek    Revolution     The    biogra 

phies  ol  Dr.  Howe, — one  a  memoir  wrilien  by 

his   widow,   Mrs.  Julia  Ward   Howe    and   the 

other  1  rolame  in  the  series  of     Lives  of  Amen 

can   Refonners,"  by  Mr    F    B    Sanborn — gi\c 

the  onlline  of  these  thrilling  expeneuLes  of  Dr 

Howe's   youth.     His   daughter     Mrs     Laura   T 

Ridurdi,  fau   now  compiled  a   full  record  of 

thoM  yon  from  Dr    Howes  journals  and  let 

ten  never  before  pnnicd    with  onl}   so  much 

narrative  as  has  been  found  necessary  to  supply 

muiins  linki  (Boston    Dana  Estes  &  Co  )    An 

introdnctioa  and  notes  are  supplied  by  Mr    San 

btmL 
Hr.  GeOTRe  Moore  has  thought  it  nccessarj  to 

publish  ao     Apolc^ia  Pro  Scnpiis  Mcis     as  an 

introduction  to  bis  latest  volume    which  is  en 

titled   "Memoirs  of   My  Dead    Life      (Apple 

tons).     The  discussion  oier  the  ethics  and  lit 

erary  merit  of  MK  Moore  s     Esther  Waters 

and  "  The  Lake  "  has  induced  him  to  make  this 

explanation.     Not  that  Mr   Moore  s  literary  gift 

needs  demonstration    the  whole  matter  is  sim 

ply   a  new  contribution   to  the  everlasting   dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  "  art  for  art's  sake,"  or    erary  insight  and  his  coiirageouKly  expressed,  if 

art   for  truth.     The  volume  entitled   "  Memoirs    debatable,  moral  standards. 

of  My  Dead  Life  "  consists  of  a  scries  of  short        Tracing  the  genealogy  of  George  Eliot's  char- 
tales  or   reminiscences,   running  through   alt   of    acters,  particitlarly  in  relation  to  "  Adam  Bcde," 

which  in.iy  be  traced  ^I^.   Moore's  exiinisilc  lit-    and  giving  "the  real   life   history   of   the  more 

prominent  characters  in 
her  books,"  William 
Hoitram  has  written 
"  The  True  Story  of 
George  Eliot"  (Mc- 
Clurg).  Mr.  Mottram. 
who  is  a  grand-nephew 
of  Adam  Bcde  and 
cousin  of  George  Eliot 
herself,  has  traced  the  re- 
lationships of  the  actual 
personalities  in  the  little 
English  towns  in  which 
were  laid  the  scenes 
made  memorable  by  the 
novelist.  A  great  deal 
of  exceedingly  interesting 
personalia  about  Georfte 
Eliot  is  given  in  this 
volume,  which  contains 
86  illustrations,  mainly 
from  photographs  taken 
especially  for  the  book. 

The  life  of  Emma. 
Lady  Hamilton,  consiat- 
inR  of  a  biographical  es- 
say, with  a  catalogue  of 
her    published    portraits 
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luted  by  John  Addinglon  Symonds.     This  lisa    1 
rnnlains  a  biographical  .sketch  of  Cellini  ai 
introduction  to  this  edition  upon  the  old  I 
as  artist  and  writer,  bj!  Royal  Cortisioz, 
reproductions  of  40  original  portra.its  and  view%. 
WORKS  CONCERN!  NO  HUSIC. 

The  latest  collection  in  the  series  "The  MtK- 
cians'  Library  ",  which  is  being  bronglit  oat  b 
such  satisfactory  ^"pographical  form  1     "" 


m 

^BS^^^H 

1 

^r^'^^B 

1 

^%  ^3B 

B 

^"^'^^B 

B 

Company,  is  called  "  Fifty  SI 

Songs,"    This  collcclion  is  edited  for  nign  nxe 

by  Charles  Vincent  (Mus.  Doc  Oxon.).    Frta 


and  reproductions  from  the  most  famous  paint- 
ings, has  been  brouftht  out  by  Slokcs.  Mr.  J. 
T.  Herbert  Baily,  editor  of  the  Coiuwissew,  lias 
written  the  essay. 

Wiihelm  Bcilsclie's  "  Haeckel,  His  Life  and 
Work",  translated,  with  an  introduction.  Iiy 
Josq»h  McCabc,  has  been  brought  out  by  George 
W.  Jacobs. 

Brentanos  liave  importc<l  a  handsome,  artistic 
work,  in  two  volumes,  '"The  Life  of  Bcnvenutu 
Cellini",  written  by  himself,  cililed  and   irans- 


OF  ADAM   BE9E.) 

iiiri'  In  thr  poKdi'Sdliia  nS  hU  BriD.dfKin.) 
rt'iiiiowl)    fr.im    ■■  Tbe    True    ^ioij    of 


tlie  same  house  we  have  "-Early  Italian  Piano 
Mnsic".  a  collection  of  pieces  written  for  the 
harpsichord  and  clavichord,  edited  by  iL  E«- 
posito. 

A  collection  of  ''English  Songs  and  Ballads  , 
c<lited,  with  acciinipanjmcnts.  by  J.  W.  Jeud- 
weine,  has  been  brought  out  by  Pond.  It  ixt- 
eludes  "  a  few  obscrvalions "  on  the  ballad. 

In  an  attraclivelv  bound  and  illustrated  vot- 
ume.  puhlislied  by'Crowell.  Mr.  Gustav  Kobbe 
writes  the  history  of  "  I-amous  American 
S'lngs."  These  include  "Hume  Sweet  Home," 
■■  Swanee  Kivcr,"  •'  Dixie."  "  Ben  Bolt,"  "  Amer- 
ica," "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  "  Yankee 
Doodle." 

A  new  edition  (McClurg)  of  George  P.  U[h 
Ion's  "  Standard  Operas  ''  lias  been  brought  out, 
with  many  illustrations.  It  outlines  the  plot!, 
describes  the  music,  and  supplies  interesting  and 
useful  information  about  the  composers. 

The  third  and  final  volume  in  the  series  of 
mnsical   studies  by  Daniel   Gregory   Mason  U 
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principles  of  Titian,  the  testing  of  colors,  "The 
Venetian  Secret,"  and  retouching. 

Two  volumes  (in  French)  on  art  subjects 
come  to  us  from  Paris :  M.  Paul  Ganltier's  "  Le 
Sens  de  L'Art"  (Hachette),  which  is  a  study 
of  the  nature,  role,  and  value  of  art  (with  a  pref- 
ace by  M.  Emile  Boutroux,  member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France),  and  an  illustrated  study  of 
"  Verrocchio",  M.  Marcel  Reymond.  the  latter 
one  of  the  series  "The  Art  Masters"  published 
through  the  patronage  of  the  French  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts. 

An  illustrated  study  of  Botticelli,  by  Charles 
Diehl,  comes  to  us  (in  French)  from  the  Paris 
publication  house,  the  Library  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Art.  Professor  Diehl  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  letters  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  bring  out  Rodolfo 
Lanciani's  "  Golden  Days  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Rome",  profusely  illustrated,  covering  the  period 
from  the  pontificate  of  luhus  II.  to  that  of  Paul 
III, 

Stokes  &  Co.  have  brought  out  N.  Hudson 
Moore's  "  Collector's  Manual ",  with  336  engrav- 
ings, and  borders  by  Amy  Richards.  The  book 
is  really  a  guide  for  collectors  of  antiques.  The 
same  publisher  brings  out  Helen  Churchill  Can- 
dee's  "  Decorative  Styles  and  Periods  in  the 
Home",  with  177  illustrations. 

"Modem  Bookbinding"  (Dutton)  is  the  title 
of  a  book  by  S.  T.  Prideaux  which  treats  of 
design  and  decoration  from  the  English  and 
French  standpoints.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
tone  prints. 


"  (Macmillan).   The 

"  Beelhovcn  and  His 

and   "  From   Grieg   to   Brahms." 

I  volume   Dr.   Mason   gives   us  an 

'laiiter     on      "  Romanticism      in 

"'   i   of    Schubert,    Schumann, 

n,    Berlioz,    Liszt.     These 

,    are    intended    simply    as 

K*mtisic  tbey  discuss. 

k  new.boolt,  "  The  Music  of  To-morrow, 
Idler  Studies"  (John  Lane),  Mr.  Uw- 
ffibnan  Attempts  to  prophesy  what  will  be 
Bcral  cbancter  of  the  music  of  the  next 
atmy.  He  admits  the  tenteritjr  of  the  at- 
bnt  argues  boldly  and  convincingly.  His 
(cneral  dictum  is  that  the  permanent  ele- 
of  the  music  of  the  future  will  have  to  do 


(iderland  of  our  spiritual  

forsake  the  "  incessant  exploitation  of  the 
ic  element  in  life  "  and  urge  us  to  listen 
lie  vibrations  of  the  spirit  boieath." 

AST  PUBLICATIONS. 

r  35  years'  study,  Mr.  Albert  Abendschein 
•  believes,  discovered  "The  Secret  of  the 
uters  "  in  preparing  their  paints  and  mix- 
9T  colon  so  as  to  last  for  centuries.  The 
of  his  labor  m  the  study  of  old  paintings 
e  digging  in  old  archives  he  now  sets  be- 
te reader, — especially  the  art  student,— in 
cdc  nnder  the  tit\6  already  quoted,  which 
idled  by  the  Appletons,  Mr.  Abendschein 
tfntes  that  the  methods  of  modem  paint- 
;  ahiioat  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  the 
Mtcn.  He  hu  chapters  on  the  decay  of 
n  M>  varnishto^,  canvas,  *  tempers,"  the 


BSSAYS    J 


PKILOaOPHY. 


ON    SOCIAL 


..  _..  with  the  interchange  of  uni- 
versity professors  between  Germany  and  Ameri- 
ca, in  which  Emperor  William  has  taken  so 
great  an  interest,  Frof.J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  was  invited  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  in  the  spring  of  the  present, 
year,  at  Berlin.  These  lectures  were  delivered 
in  the  German  language,  and  dealt  with  the  ip- 
dustriat  problems  that  are  at  present  occupying 
public  attention  in  the  United  States,  The  lec- 
tures are-  now  published  in  English,  under  the 
title  "Industrial  America"  (Scribners).  Pro- 
fessor Laughlin  attempted  to  present  to  non- 
specialist  hearers  such  an  impartial  account  of 
the  situation  as  an  inquiring  foreigner  might  find 
instructive  and  important.  It  has  been  thought 
that  these  studies,  although  prepared  directly  for 
a  German  audience,  may  be  useful  to  readers  in 
this  conntrjT  who  may  wish  to  inform  themselves 
upon  the  pivotal  issues  of  the  day  and  yet  who 
may  have  no  time  to  give  to  an  exhaustive 
course  of  reading.  The  titles  to  the  lectures  are 
"  American  Competition  with  Europe,"  "  Protec- 
tionism and  Reciprocity,"  "  The  Labor  Problem," 
"  The  Trust  Problem,"  "  The  Railway  (Question," 
"  The  Banking  Problem."  and  "The  Present 
Status  of  Economic  Thinking  in  the  United  ' 
States."  Professor  Lau^hlin's  familiarity  with 
these  topics,  as  well  as  his  ability  in  the  discus- 
sion of  them,  has'been  made  so  evident  to  Amer- 
ican readers  by  his  numerous  publications  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  that  no  special 
comment  on  the  present  work  is  required. 

Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  who  has  become, 
his  publishers  inform  us,  "  the  most  read  of  all 
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oitr  American  pulpiteer-i  in  otiier 
gathered  a  number  uf  his  addresses  on  political 
and  social  morality  and  entitled  them  "  The  For- 
tune of  the  Republic."  The  book  has  been  pub- 
lished bv  Rcvell. 

Miss  Lillian  Bell  (who.  although  she  is  now 
married,  writes  as  though  she  wer;  not)  has 
given  us  a  new  volume  of  her  kindly  social  phi- 
losophv.  entitled  "Why  Men  Remain  Bachelors, 
and  Other  Luxuries"   (John  Lane). 

Five  brochures  i.ssued  by  ihe  Institiit  Solvay 
(Slisch  &  Thron,  Bnissels  and  Leipzig)  come 
to  us  as  publications  of  the  Travaux  de  I'lnsti- 
tut  de  Sociologie.  These  are:  a  critical  study  of 
"  Aryanism  and  Anthroposociology ",  by  Dr. 
Emife  Houzc;  "A  Sketch  of  Sociology",  by 
Emilc  Waxweiler:  "The  Origins  of  the  Natur- 
al Foundation  of  Property  ",  by  Dr.  R.  Petrucci ; 
and  the  two  SHcial  studies.  "  The  Spirit  of 
by  Adolphe  Prins, 
niversily  of  Brussels,  and 
Metallic  Reduction",  by  L. 


professor  of  the 
"  An  Experience 
G.  Fromonl. 

The  biting  elevi 
Ambrose  Bierce's 
bleday,  Pagel, 


ness  of  the  definitions  in  Mr. 
Cynic's  Word  Book"  (IJoii- 
.„  .  y  be  fell  in  these  samples: 
"Abdomen:  The  temple  of  the  god  Stomacli,  In 
whose  worship,  with -sacrificial  rights,  all  true 
men  engage."  "  Abscond :  To  move  in  a  mys- 
terious way,  commonly  with  tlie  property  of 
another."  "Dramatist:  One  who  adapts  plays 
from  the  French." 

Mr,  Gelett  Burgess'  clever  attempt  to  differen- 
tiate humanity  into  two  classes  designated  by 
Ihe  chemical  terms  bromides  "  and  "  sulphites. ' 
forigmallj  published  as  an  essay  in  the  Smart 
it  I)    has  biin  brought  out  in  book  form  by  B. 


UELETT  BUBCESS. 

W.  Huebsch.  The  bromide,  declares  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, is  best  characterized  by  the  sUtemcnt  that 
"  he  does  all  his  thinking  by  syndicate"  He  can 
always  be  depended  upon  to  do  the  expected 
thing.  The  sulphites,  on  the  other  hantL  "i 
agreed  upon  most  of  the  basic  facts  of  li^  ■ 
this  common  understanding  makes  it  I 
for  them  to  eliminate  the  obvious  f 


In  a  nundier  of  recently  issued  bo6k>  of 
ly,  genial  philosophy  and  literary  reminii 
we  have  something  of  a  corrective  for  the 
of  illy  conceived  and  worse  executed 


the  period.     Such  works  include: 

of   an    Old    Solicitor"    (Dutlon).   by   fflr  Jglm 
Hollams;  "  Dissertations  by  Mr.  Dooley"  (HU' 


"  The  JattJagi 
by  Sir  Jglm 


CopTTlib-fairG    W 


pers):  "The  House  of  Quiet,  An  Autobiopm- 
phy"  (Dntton).  edited  by  "J.  T.";  "Confefluan 
to  a  Heathen  Idol"  (Doubleday,  Page  ft  C&). 
by  Marion  Lee;  "Ledgers  and  XUerature* 
(John  Lane  Company),  by  George  Knoltys; 
"  Books.  Culture  and  Character"  (Hou^itail,  ■ 
Mifflin  &  Co.).  by  J.  N.  Urned;  "The  Pumtit 
of  Happiness"  (I>oubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  W 
George  Hodges:  "The  Rambles  of  an  Idler 
(Philadelphia:  George  W.  J.icobs).  by  Ctutrlcs 
C  Abbott;  "  A  Woman  of  Wit  and  Wsdom"— 
Elizabeth  Carter  (Diilton),  bv  Alice  C.  C  Cans- 
sen;  "In  the  Fire  of  the  Heart"  (McGure, 
Phillips*  Co.1,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Trine;  "Stray 
Leaves "  (John  Lane  Company),  by  Herbert 
Paul ;  and  "  The  Gate  of  Death." 

NATURE  STtJDY  AND  SCIENCE. 
"The  Log  of  the  Sun"  is  the  striking  title  of 
one  of  the  most  sumptuous  holiday  books  of  the 
season,  by  C.  William  Beebc  (Henry  Holt  A 
Co.).  In  this  book  there  is  an  essay  on  nature 
for  each  week  in  the  year.  These  essays,  while 
they  deal  with  familiar  objects,  approach  them  - 
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(torn  unusual  points  of  view  Thus  the  essay 
lor  the  first  week  of  January  is  entitled  Birds 
jH  the  Snow  and  it  treats  of  those  birds  which 
in  our  northern  latitudes  are  permanent  resi 
dents,  and  also  of  the  winter  visitors  which  come 
to  ns  from  the  far  North  At  thi  time  of  the 
year,  when  as  Mr  Beebe  remarks  b  rd  tiEe  is 
reduced  to  its  simjilest  terms  m  numbers  ani 
nwcies,  there  are  tttll  many  problems  to  be  ver: 
fed  anid  solved  several  of  which  are  suggested 
\n  Hr.  Beebe  s  opening  chapter  Each  essay  m 
this  ttAiaae  a  aocompamed  by  a  full  page  draw 
inc  IB  color  liy  Walter  Kinc  Stone  and  bi 
iwinctom  vignettes  and  photographs  from  1  fe 
PfoC.  Sumn  Ncwcomb's  "Sidelights  on  As 
livuouv"  (Harpers)  consists  of  a  series  of  e 
■V*  MM  addreiSM  on  the  larger  aspects  of  3.s 
tiuKjun^u  problems 

S^'Cnl  years  quiet  study  of  the  planet  VLur^ 
ttraoBh  toe  great  refracting  telescope  at  Lowell 
OlwmliliJ  and  at  other  observation  station 
ha>  fnvMhed  Hr.  Edward  S.  Morse  with  ma 
tcrial  lor  hia  hook,  "  Mars  and  Its  Mystery 
(Little,  Brown).  This  is  an  attempt  to  tell  to 
UK  gennal  reader  all  that  scientists  now  knu\v 
about  Hars.    The  volume  is  illustrated. 

A  HUTORY  or  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

President  Charles  F.  Thwing.  who  has  written 
acceptably  and  helpfully  on  the  subject  of  Amer- 
ican colleges   and   universities    for   many   years 


type  of  institution  that  has  arisen  in  thi?  country 
under  the  name  of  college  or  university.  In  a 
single  volume  it  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss every  phase  of  so  vast  a  subject.  President 
'  Thwing  has  attempted  to  sketch  the  development 
of  American  higher  education  in  outline  and  to 
enumerate  the  more  important  of  the  general  re- 
sults. He- has  studied  the  work  of  the  small  col- 
lege as  well  as  of  the  large,  and  has  traced  the 
influence  of  both  types  of  institution,  as  well  as 
of  the  newer  State  universities  of  the  Middle 
West.  A  lifetime  of  careful  observation  has  en- 
abled him  to  do  IhU  intelligently  and  effectively. 

NEW  WORKS  ON  RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

In  a  very  scholarly,  scientific,  and  iconoclastic, 
yet  reverent,  volume.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Schmidt, 
professor  of  Semitic  languages  and  literature  at 
Cornell,  and  director  of  the  American  school  of 
.Archeology  at  Jerusalem,  traces  the  modern  in- 
tellectual conception  of  Christ  under  the  general 
title  "The  Prophet  of  Nazareth"  (Macmillan). 
In  no  other  place  biif  Palestine,  declares  this 
writer,  could  such  a  career  as  that  of  Jesus  have 
been  possible.  While  acknowledging  the  great- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  conception.  "  that  has  for 
so  many  centuries  furnished  spiritual  nourish- 
ment to  men,"  Dr.  Schnitdl  declares  that  some 
of  our  ideas  concerning  the  man  Christ  mu.et 
pass  away.  The  abandonment  of  an  erroneous 
position,  however,  he  declares,  should  he  re- 
I  last  completed  "  A  garded  as  an  inestimable  privilege  "  when  it 
^  n  in  America."  which    renders   possible  a  deeper  insight   into  the  liis- 

has  been  published  by  the  Appletons.  President  toric  reality,  and  when  it  becomes  manifest  that 
Thwing's  studies  of  the  American  college  prob-  tins  reality  transcends  in  moral  value  the  fiction 
lem  have  included  in  their  scope  practically  every    it  displaces." 


_   i  in  many  places,  has  a.  ._ 
History  of  Higher  Education  ii 
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tianity  should  be  interpreted,  not  through  natuic. 
but  through  nature's  highest  concept,  man,  to 
the  Creator  of  man. 

A  useful  compilation  of  testimony  to  the  valoe 
of  foceign  missions,  from  the  written  and  spoken 
new  of  famous  men  all  over  the  world,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Revelis  under  the  title  "  Th*  Mij- 
ijionary  and  His  Critics."  The  author  of  the 
volume,  Rev.  James  L.  Barton,  has  admirably 
mfused  into  readable  form  the  opinion  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  particularly  in  the  Orient,  at 
to  the  worth  of  Christian  missions. 

In  a  tersely  put  little  volume  in  earnest,  con- 
\mcine  style.  Bishop  Thomas  B.  Neely  describe! 
the  needs  and  opportunities  of  "  South  America, 
A  Mission  Field     (Jennings  &  Graham). 

New  works  on  the  literary  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  scriptures  include  "The 
Bible  as  English  Literature"  (Scribners),  by 
Prof,  J.  H.  Gardiner(Harvard);  "Outlines  of 
Biblical  History  and  Literature,"  also  Scribners, 
by  Dr.  Frank  K.  Sanders  (Yale)  and  Dr.  Heno' 
r  Fowler  f Brown)  ;  and  "The  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture of  Wisdom  in  the  Light  of  To-day" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin),  a  "synthesis."  by  John 
Franklin  Genung. 


An  exceedingly  interesting  study  of  the  Bib- 
lical story  of  the  Deluge,  by  Mr.  F.  Watlington, 
an  old  sailor,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  May- 
hew  Publishing  Company  (Boston),  Entitling 
his  analy.'iis  "  The  Log-Book  of  Noah's  Ark," 
this  practical  navigator  investigates  and  analyzes 
the  voyage  made  by  the  ark  and  gives  us  his 
ideas,  in  text  and  picture,  of  how  this  ancient 
craft  must  have  looked. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Garrod,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Mcrton 
College,  Oxford,  has  given  to  a  volume  of  five 
attractively  written  essays  on  religious  subjects 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  the  title  of  the  bold- 
est and  most  analytic:  "The  Religion  "of  All 
Good  Men."  He  calls  the  volume  "  a  study  in 
Christian  ethics." 

Amon^  new  works  on  preaching  and  the  mod- 
em ptilpit,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  volume 
of  the  past  few  months  is  Dr.  Lewis  O.  Bras- 
tow's  "The  Modern  Pulpit"  (Macraillan).  Dr. 
Bra.stow,  who  is  professor  of  practical  the- 
ology at  Yale,  studies  the  Protestant  pulpit,  since 
Protestantism,  he  declares,  works  in  the  modem 
spirit.  While  not  underestimating  ihe^reaching 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Dr.  Brastow  docs 
not  forget  the  claim  of  Roman  Catholicism  that 
"  because  of  its  claim  to  be  superior  to  temporary 
influences,  it  shares  llic  fortunes  of  its  founder, 
'  the  same  yeslcrd.iy,  to-day,  and  forever.'  "  Dr. 
Brastow  commends  the  American  pulpit  for  its 
intellectual  virility,  its  realistic  and  practical 
quality,  and  its  faculty  for  covering  a  great  va- 
riety of  subjects. 

Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  the  present  minister 
at  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  has  brought 
6ut  a  volume  of  sermons  (Houghton.  Mifflin), 
which  he  entitles  "Through  Man  to  God."  Dr. 
Gordon  believes  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  Chris- 


Mr.  William  R.  Richards,  pastor  of  the  Brit 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

A  German  theologian  once  declared  that  "  in 
(he  whole  history  of  human  thought  there  is  not 
to  be  found  a  system  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand than  that  of  Spinoza."  Hence  the  reason, 
— or  excuse, — for  the  study  of  "  Spinoza  and  Re- 
ligion" (Open  Court  Publishing  Company),  hf 
Dr.  F.lmcr  Ellsworth  Powell,  professor  of  phi- 
losc^hy  in  Miami  University. 

"  The  Origin  of  Supernatural  Conceptions." 
an  essay  on  the  development  of  religions  from 
prc-htstoric  times,  by  John  James  Grcenough, 
has  been  published  by  the  author  at  Brookfine, 

A  study  of  "  The  Historic  Bases  of  Religions," 
by  Hiram  CheUis  Brown,  treating  of  primitive, 
Babylonian,  and  Jewish  forms,  has  been  brought 
out  by  Herbert  B.  Turner  i  Co. 


THE  NOVELS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


IT  might  seem  pertineni  to  begin  a  survey  of 
fiction  with  some  recently  expressed  ideas 
of  a  well-known  writer  on  the  subject  of 
book  reviewing. 

*'  There's  no  longer  any  real  criticism  of  lit- 
erary work  in  the  papers  nowadays.  There's 
only  extravagant  eulogium  written  up  by  an 
author's  personal  friends  and  wormed  somehow 
into  the  press, — or  equally  extravagant  abuse, 
written  and  insinuated  in  similar  fashion  by  an 
author's  personal  enemies."  So  laments  an  ex- 
journalist.~who  is  writing  a  great  novel,— one  ol 
the  characters  in  Marie  Corelli's  "  The  Treasure 
of  Heaven ",  newly  published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.;  and  therefore  the  pessimistic  creator  ol 
the  great  novel  (one  feels  it  must  be  very  great, 
indeed,  because  he  himself  says  it  is)  concludes 
that  '■  sound,  unbiased,  honest  literary  criticism 
is  dead."  Otherwise,  his  book  might  have  been 
reviewed  by  one  '"who  simply  and  solely  con- 
sidered it  from  an  impartial,  thoughtful,  just, 
and  generous  point  of  view, — taking  it  as  a 
piece  of  work  done  honestly  and  from  a  deep 
sense  of  conviction,"  Miss  Core  Hi,  observe, 
takes  occasion  here  to  launch  out  against  the 
hooded  conspirators  of  the  press  who  have  failed 
to  value  her  works  as  highly  as  she  docs.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  contemporary  reviewers  are 
more  than  generous  toward  the  minor  scribes 
of  the  day;  th^  often  bestow  praise  where  none 
is  deserved.  Moreover,  the  sound  critic  knows 
something  about  Balzac,  and  Thackeray,  and 
Turgenev,  among  the  dead;  likewise  about  Tol- 
stoi, and  Meredith,  and  D'Annunzio,  among  the 
living.  Hence,  such  a  critic,  though  he  would 
willingly  acknowledge  "  The  Treasure  of 
Heaven  "  to  be  "  a  piece  of  work  done  honestly 
and  from  a  deep  sense  of  conviction,"  would 
still  remain  undazzled  by  Miss  Corelli's  method 
of  writing  novels. 

Her  latest  volume  tells  of  an  old,  jaded  Lon- 
don millionaire  and  social  grandee,  who,  dis- 
gusted with  the  hollowness  of  his  life  and  the 
heartlessness  of  his  customary  associates,  flees 
from  all  this  false  metropolitan  vanity  to  an 
obscure  country  district  in  remote  Devonshire ; 
here,  disguised  as  a  basket  maker  out  of  work, 
the  millionaire  finds  that  the  poor  and  lowly 
are  always  ready  to  help  one  another  with  the 
most  self-sacrificing  beneficence.  Virtually. 
Mi«  Corelli's  theme  is  her  familiar:  The  rich 
are  bad  and  Ihe  poor  are  good.  Well,  let  us 
give  her  credit  for  wishing  this  wicked  world 
wagged  differently,  and  let  us  be  thankful  for 
the  writers  who  voice  that  altruistic  spirit  kss 
intemperately  and  less  platitudinously,— Richard 
Whitcing.  for  instance.  His  "Ring  in  the 
New"  (Century)  has  for  its  leading  maxim  a 
highly  laudable  sentiment,  "  More  brother- 
hood !  "  "The  book  must  be  considered  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  literature  of  Utopian  so- 
ciology, and  as  such  will  at  least  partly,  one 
hopes,  exercise  the  influence  of  humane  char- 
ity intended  by  the  author. 


WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  COUNTRY. 
Those  following  the  course  of  local  contem- 
porary fiction  will  remember  the  success  of 
"  Janice  Meredith ",  about  seven  years  ago. 
She  was  a  fabulously  fascinating  creature,  was 
Janice.  Her  influence  upon  American  history 
was  amazing.  At  least,  so  one  was  led  to  infer 
by  the  author,  who  must  have  known,  since  he 
was  a  professional  historian  of  the  Revolution- 
ary period.  Had  he  not  been  an  amateur  novel- 
ist as  well,  perhaps  nobody  would  ever  have 
invented  a  young  person  like  Janice,  and  that 
would  have  been  a  serious  loss  to  the  book 
trade,  which  depends  very  little  on  the  publica- 
tion of  facts,  thriving  mainly  on  the  spread  of 
fiction.  Now  comes  an  author  with  a  Washing- 
ton romance  who  is  a  novelist  by  birth  and  a 
historical  scholar  by  incident.  The  result  is, 
that  though  one  may  ask  how  nearly  some  of 
Mrs,  Fraser's  characters  agree  with  historical 
records,  there  will  be  no,  ground  to  complain 
that  these  characters  do  not  make  a  fairly  plaus- 
ible impression.  As  a  sister  to  Marion  Craw- 
ford. Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser  may  readily  be  credited 
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with  slory-telling  faculties,  while,  as  the  consort 
uf  a  British  diplomat,  she  has  had  chance  to 
tap  upon  the  sounding  board  of  human  nature 


mtitlcd'  ■■  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Lord  ", 
and  hriiiR5  before  us  at  least  three  Americans 
whom  all  will  like  (o  read  about, — George 
Washiiifftun  (as  a  boy)  and  his  parents.  And 
the  special  persuasion  for  reading  Mrs.  Eraser's 
supplement  to  existing  romantic  Washington- 
iana  we  can  state  in  a  very  few  words :  "  la 
the  Shadow  of  the  Lord"  is  told  with  spirit- 
vivacitj'  by  a  woman   who   has  something 


hox,  poor  old  Europe  is  still  in  the  nursery, 
Eor  a  most  lawless  steward  of  his  wealth  one 

-■ihould  contemplate  the  Mammon -hearted  RydM. 
to  be  met  with  in  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse" 
(Dillingham),  by  Charles  Klein  and  Anhnr 
Hornblow.^-a    novel    founded    on    Mr.    Klein's 
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millan),  based  partly  on  episodes  in  the  career 
of  his  renowned  father,  and  revealing  close  ac- 
quaintance with  that  unswept  floor  of  Hell,  New 
York  politics.  Metropolitan  linance  and  fashion 
"  give  rise,  in  Mr.  Stimson's  "  Cure  of  Her  Soul  " 
(Appleton)  to  the  not  inapposite  remark. 
'■  Dirt   and   money,   Mdney    and   dirt,"   though 

Ecrhaps  "  dishonesty  and  vulgarity  "  would  have 
een  fairer  criticism,'  Compared  with  the  so- 
ciety of  foreign  capitals,-  that  of  New  York 
shines  rather  thamgh  vulgarity  than  vice; 
whereas,  regarding  (l:e   anarchists  of  the  cash- 


without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Mr.  Chambers 
must  have  read  with  more  or  less  care  a  certain 
novel  entitled  "The  House  of  Mirth." 

Mr.  Robert  Chaml>ers'  wilfully -lurid  "Fight, 
ing  Chance "  we  do  not  recommend,  and  if  we 
repeat  his  name  it  is  to  say  what  unmixed 
pleasure  may  be  got  from  his  "  Tracer  of  Lost 
Persons"  (Applelons).  The  title  renders  the 
subject  of  the  book,  but  not  its  extraordinary 
ingenuity,  the  "  Tracer  "  going  so  far  as  to  find 
a  certain  person  who  does  not  exist  at  all !  The 
humor  is  quite  delicious,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  carried  through  with  great  spirit. 

Rustic  life  ill  northern  Georgia  is  portrayed 
by  W.  N.  Harben.— see  "  Ann  Boyd "  (Harper). 
— and  the  noble  red  man  at  his  last  stage  of  re- 
sistance to  the  yet  nobler  white  is  chosen  for  de- 
piction by  Miss  Eleanor  Gates,  whose  "  Plow 
Woman"  (McClure)  would  certainly  have 
found  existence  on  a  Dakota  farm,  three  decades 
back,  tedious  without  occasional  danger  from 
"  plenty  heap  big  Inj'un."  But  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock's  "Amulet"  (Macmillan)  goes  up  the 
.stream  of  time  a  whole  century  further,  to  the 
Cherokees  then  roving  the  Great  Smoky  MouD- 


ITALY  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


o  the 


COTXK  DESIGN   ( 


Europe's  most  interesting  country  owes  t 
peculiarly  violent  emotionalism  of  its  people  .. 
small  part  of  the  attention  it  receives  from  for- 
eign writers.  Coming  to  an  immediate  example 
illustrating  this  fact,  we  would  point  out  Robert 
Hichens'  recent  novel,  "The  Call  of  the  Blood" 
(Harper),  which  shows  what  tragic  possibilities 
may  result  from  passion  unrestrained.  Indeed. 
the  course  that  primitive  instincts  might  talce 
among  Italy's  most  untamed  denizens  would  run 
to  the  extremest  point  with  some  of  those  half- 
civilized  Sicilians  whom  Mr.  Hichens  brings  be- 
fore us.  And  this  highly  gifted  author  has  the 
intuitive  sensitiveness,  the  right  artistic  impres- 
sionableness.  for  accomplishing  his  delicate  task. 
But  to  write  effectively  about  that  lovely  island 
one  must  be, — in  words, — a  painter  of  scenes  as 
wet!  as  a  painter  of  soul.  Air,  Hichens'  scenic 
reputation  needs  no  bolstering  up.  and  those  who 
read  "The  Call  of  the  Blood'"  will  enjoy  the 
colorful  psychologic  portraits  of  certain  human 
cousins  to  treacherous,  volcanic  Etna.  The  non- 
Sicilians  of  the  hook,  however,  jar  tipon  one's 
sense  of  probability,  and  we  should  rather  like 
to  know  why  so  ahle  a  writer  took  4^5  pages  to 
tell  a  story  for  which  350  would  amply  have  suf- 
ficed. On  the  score  of  diffuseness.  though,  his 
fellow  countri-man  'William  de  Morgan  beats 
him  easily,  telling  a  great  deal  less  in  more- 
pages  closer  printed;  the  literary  merits  of 
"Joseph  Vance"  (Holt).~whose  lea.st  soporific 
pages  bear  relation  to  Italy,— no  one  will  wish 
to  dispute,  just  as  the  authof's  hardihood  in 
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__    _..!  de  Morgan  the  present 

had  not  heard  before, — nor  of  Egerfon  Ryerson 
Williams,  junior,  whose  "  Ridolfo"  appears 
under  the  McClurg  imprint.  From  Adams' 
"  Dictionary  of  American  Authors  ", — evidently 
useful  to  booklovers, — we  learn  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  a  lawyer  practicing  in  the  cily  of 
Rochester,  and  that  he  is,  thus  far,  credited  with 


Italy."  One  thing  is 
certain  about  Mr. 
Williams'  fi  r  s  t  at- 
tempt to  write  a 
novel ;  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. He  has  care- 
fully studied  his  place 
and  period.—Pcrugia 
in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,— and  he  has 
been  able  to  muster, 
within  his  own  imagi- 
nalive  feeling,  the 
wild,  lawless  spirit 
and  bestially  ferocious 
violence,  culminating 
in  acts  of 
fury,  which 
characterize 
rant "  prince  of  the 
early  Renascence.  The 

pression  given  to   re- 

that  day  he  also  has 
realised  unto  himself. 
In  short,  the  tempes- 
tuous life  of  that  Ital- 
ian period  has  come 
before  him  so  vividly, 
that,  aided  by  his  elo- 


diMir.  a  fiill-l>ndied  gentleman  dressed  all  in 
mail,  with  a  jaiiiie  of  crimson  satin,  had  stepped 
from  the  crowd  lo  make  a  way  for  him ;  which 
having  affected  to  do.  he  had  turned,  and  rais- 
ing his  velvet  bcrel  with  his  left  hand,  and  drop- 
ping on  one  knee  as  if  to  crave  some  boon,  had 
swiftly  driven  a  dagger  into  Galcazzo*s  body, 
and  again,  as  the  iluke  fell  away  from  the 
stroke,  freeing  the  blade,  into  his  throat." 

"  Bembo  "  is  a  sub- 


izing 


contrived 

romance.  It  takes 
considerable  skill  to  keep  up  the  excite- 
ment which  "RidoJfo"  evokes,  and  not  lapse 
into  "blood  and  thunder";  that  Mr.  Williams 
splasher  about  too  lustily  in  gore  and  rage,  can- 
not be  denied.  He  needs  to  cool  oflf  before  do- 
ing his  ne.xt  novel.  A  volcanic  eruption  is  a 
splendid  sight,— yet  it  palls  if  too  long  continued, 
or  too  often  repeated.  Finally,  the  forced, 
maudlin  "  happy  ending  "  which  disgraces  "  Ri- 
dolfo" cannot  be  excused  in  one  whose  abilities 
justify  high  aspirations.  "  Ridolfo "  is  pure 
tragedy,  and  will  stand  no  contortion.  "Noblesse 
oblige," — so  does  talent  We  hope  to  meet  with 
Mr.  Egerton  Williams  again,  and  meanwhile 
congratulate  Mr.  Leyendecker  on  the  gorgeous 
illustrations  and  cover,  and  the  publishers  on  a 
handsome,  excellently  printed  volume. 

Instead  of  a  supposed  Perugian  "tyrant," 
Bernard  Capes  exhibits  Galeazzo  Sforza,  the 
fiendish  yet  artistic,  the  bloodthirsty  yet  philo- 
sophical, the  debauched  yet  sentimental  Duke  of 
Milan,  who  succeeded  his  more  virtuous  father 
in  1465,  and  misruled  his  domain  for  eleven 
years, — when,  in  the  words  of  the  novel,  "  Bem- 
bo" (Dutton): 

"  As  the  Duke  entered  the  church  by  the  west 
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the  characlcrs  a  r  e 
more  complex,  the  de- 
scriptions more  com- 
plete; t  h  e  pristine 
vi«or  of  "Ridolfo" 
i-i  wanting,  however, 
'erhaps        "  Bcnibo  " 
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religious  emotion  may 
still  produce  such  a 
man  as  '"  The  Saint " 
(I'utnami  and  it  may 
still  prompt  ecclesias- 
tical persecution.  Nor 
is  there  anything  new 
in  finding  the  hier- 
archy engaged  upon 
shadv  political  in- 
trigue with  the  civil 
i,.y£j;i;  authority, — see    Sena- 

tor Fogazzaro's  novel 
of  modern  Rome. 
"The  -Saint"  has  .ilready  been  spoken  of  by 
this  mag.n/ini'  at  some  length,  but  in  the 
lan[!ua.i,'c  of  W.  R.  'Ihayer.  who  wrote  the 
inlrdduclion  to  the  English  version.  Quota-' 
lion  from  .Mr.  Thayer's  admirable  article  did 
not,  however,  necessarily  imply  agreement  with 
all  bis  views :  while  strongly  moved  by  tlie 
sublime  lieauly  of  Benedetto's  character,  one  is 
yet  beset  by  painful  evidence  that  the  profound, 
poetic,  high-minded,  Signor  Foga^zaro  docs  not 
know  how  to  ciinslruct  a  novel.  A  writer 
might  bristle  with  all  sorts  of  moral,  intellee- 
nxal.  and  artistic  perfections,  and  not  be  able  lo 
tell  the  simplest  little  .story.  But  here  is  Marion. 
Crawford,  for  instance,  who  now  publishes  "  A 
Lady  of  Rome"  with  the  Macmillans,  and 
who,  despite-  his  mild,  most  un  volcanic,  un- 
Italian  temperament,  bis  lack  of  severe  ar- 
tistic integrity,  bis  commonplace  thought,  has 
nevertheless  written  lales  about  Ilaiy,  and  other 
countries  too,  which  have  secured  him  a  world- 
wide audience.  lis  novelislic  deficiencies  put 
aside,  "The  Saint"  will  sugeesi  to  many  re- 
ligious people  this  question:  To  what  extent 
can  good  works  alone  for  loose  beliefs?  "  The 
Saint"  stirs  up  in  ihc  heart  so  much  that  is 
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score  o(  Vincent  d'Indy'a  lalest  symphony  in 

choice  Parisian  French,  while  being  quite  famil- 
iar with  the  masterpieces  of  Persian  and  Ara- 
bian lileramre,~lhus  mentally  active,  the  upper- 
class  Turkish  women  now  rebel  against  that  im- 
mobile, imbecile  system  under  which  they  ate 
still  regarded  as  insentient  nothings  full  of 
emptiness.  But  whoever  realizes  the  grip  of 
stark,  unchangeable  affliction  has  indeed  a  tragic 
ending  to  foresee.  The  author  of  "  Disenchant- 
ed "  accordingly  exhibits  Ihe  full  pathos  of  this 
unhappy  stale  of  feminine  suffocation:  and  he 
brings  to  his  task  the  undimmed  talents  of  that 
same  slor>'- telling  mariner  who  20  years  ago  de- 
lighted the  whdle  world  with  "Madame  Crys- 
anthcme."  Superbly  translated  by  Clara  Bell, 
the  new  book  by  Pierre  l^ti  is  no  less  than 
irresistible.  As  another  feat  of  translation  we 
A'ould,      parenthetically,      name      the      Harper 
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others' 
'■  Crime  of  Sylve 
Lafcadio  Hearn. 

By  these  allusi 
Crysanlheme"  wi 
ject  of  this  sea 
Mikado's   realm. 


ns  to  Hearn  and  "  Madame 
bridge  our  way  to  ihe  sub- 

on's  novels  concerning  the 
Onoto   Watanna   again  vin- 


worthy  and  generous  that  one  is  apt  to  look 
leniently  upon  its  technical  shortcomings.  Who 
cares   whether   "  Uncle   Tom's   Cabin '    was  an 

THB  ORIENT. 

In  '■  The  Saint "  Antonio  Fogazzaro  reharps 
a  theme  of  religion  he  has  played  upon  in  former 
Ituoks,  and  he  does  so  because  he  is  a  deeply 
religious  man.  By  that  token  he  would  seem  to 
show  a  trail  raihcr  Eastern  than  Western,  for 
the  Orientals,— at  all  events  the  Mahometans, — 
believe  far  mure  intensely  than  those  who  call 
them  "  fanatics."  and  observances  of  faith  enter 
far  more  actually  into  the  daily  life  of  the  so- 
Rlyled  "  infidels "  than  among  u.s  true,  oncc-a- 
week  ChriMians.  With  this  spirit  of  Allah's 
omnipresent  sublimity  "The  J-ioiise  of  Islam" 
(Applctcml  is  Ihormighly  imbued.  Pierre 
Loti  s  "DL-ienchanlcd"  (Macmillan).  also  an 
Oriental,  t.ile,  differs  cimsiderably  from  Mr. 
Pickthall's  in  tli.it  the  rdifiious  element  is  given 
no  impcirl,int  place,  and  that  Lnti  devotes  him- 
self mainly  10  describing  a  iieculi,ir  social  phe- 
romennn.  new  in  Turkish  annals. 

The  harim. — which  is  merely  the  female  part 
of  a  Maliomel.m  familv.  including  the  vnung 
male  children.-has  become  diss.itisfied.  Turk- 
ish ladies  are  now  inlelleciually  and  artistically 
educated. — within  iheir  own  homes,  of  course.— 
to  a  degree  rai 
Sketching,  pain 
playing  Bach 
Byron  in  the 
"  Superman  "  ii 


.  charming  exterior  garb  far  beyond  the 
deserts  of  the  story,  while  the  Putnams  place 
their  imprint  upon  a  romance  by  I.  William 
Adams,  entitled  "Shibusawa",  that  treats  in-_ 
tercsiingly  of  the  Shogunate's  collapse  some  40' 
years  ago.  "  The  Dragon  Painter "  (Little. 
Brown)  is  a  Japanese  love  story  done  with  ap- 
propriate local  coloring  by  Mrs.  Fenollosa.  W. 
Arthur  Noble,  in  "  Ewa  (Eaton  and  Mains), 
puts  forth  the  daring  hope  that  the  Hertiiit 
Kingdom  will  regain  Its  freedom  and  "  naticmal 
int^rity " ;  "  Japan  may  land  armies,"  says 
Tong-siki,  "  hut  that  will  be  only  for  a  day, 
here  forever.     We  shall 


i   Verdi,       i;;.,^-,- 
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live  and  fight  on   through  the  centuries."     No  bert  Spencer's  caliber  iilto  a  baby.     Yet  sucb  was 

snch   illusions   are   cherished   on   behalf   of  the  the  iniraculous  energy  latent  in  that  apparently 

Hindus  by  Mrs.  Cotes,  whose  "  Set  in  Author-  ruined  Brain,  that  Burgoyne  recovered,  eonlinu- 

ity "   (Doubieday,  Page)  depicts  social  and  offi-  ing   lo   study  and   write   for  the  benefit  of  the 

cial   lite  among   their   dominators.     That   Mrs.  world  until  he  had  left  fourscore  years  of  age 

Cotes  is  herself  an  authority  appears  in  each  of  far  behind.     The  wife  repented  deeply  and  sin- 

her  32  chapters,  and  we  quote  one  brief  sentence  eerely;  .she  atoned  by  30  years  of  redoubled  duti- 

significantly  pointing  to  this  author's  trustworth-  ful   devotion. 

iness :  "  The  Pilaghur  Club  was  very  liberal,  but  A  tale  of  slrenfith  and  fervor  is  this  of "  The 
it  had  never  yet  permitted  a  native  of  India  to 
be  proposed  to  its  membership.'' 

MENTAL  ALIBNATION 

"The  Guarded  Flame"  wat  the  spirit  of  scien 
tilic  investigation  that  burnt  brightly  within 
Richard  Burgoyne.  His  life  was  given  over  to 
profound  research,  covering  not  only  the  physical 
but  the  mora!  sciences,  and  to  recording  his  ob- 
<;cr\ations  and  deductions  in  an  epoch  making 
series  of  books  Absolute  quiet  and  seclusion 
were  nece'=iary  to  such  a  task  as  this  which  went 
forward  day  bv  dny,  month  by  month    year  b> 


year,  with  the  steadfast  regularity  of  a  flaming 
star  in  its  celestial  course.  So  Richard  Bur- 
goyne's  labors,  whose  fuel  was  the  ideal  love  of 
truth,  were  most  carefully  protected  against 
frivolous  intrusion  by  intguisitive  social  visitors 
and  impertinent  journalistic  reporters  through 
the  resolute  watchfulness  of  a  faithful,  sympa- 
thetic wife,  who  also  helped  her  husband  at  his 
actual  work.  But  there  came  a  time  when  the 
sheer  hot  blood  of  youth  caused  her  to  betray 
her  much  older  spouse,  and  it  was  his  sudden 
discovery  of  her  fault, — an  episode  dramatically 
rendered  by  the,  author,— that  brought  about  the 
shock  which  almost  completely  annihilated  his 
gigantic  mental  Iticulties,  turning  a  man  of  Her- 


Guarded  Flame"  {.■\pplet0n5).  from  W.  B.  Max- 
well's liand.  There  is  far  too  much  scientific 
terminology  and  a  rather  incredible  amount  of 
human  perfection,  but  there  is  also  intellectual 
breadth  and  maturity,  finely  expressed  intensity, 
high  moral  sensibility.  In  Mi^s  Qiolmondele^s 
"Prisoners"  (Dodd,  Mead),  which  deals  with 
the  incarceration  of  a  chivalrous  English  diplo- 
mat tor  a  murder  he  professes  to  have  com- 
mitted, the  dramatic  sense  is  strongly  felt 
Ihroughont,  and  the  story  glides  swiftly  along. 
It  is  a  decidedly  "readable"  story;  and  it  is 
full  of  amusing  character  sketching  and  acute 
reflexions  on  life,— not  life  as  misrepresented 
by  Sfr.  Forman  in  "Buchanan's  Wife."  Miss 
Cholmondeley's  conspicuous  gift  of  satire  is 
put  to  effective  purpose  "when  slie  analyzes  peo- 
ple who  are  indestructibly  self -satisfied,  one  of 
them,  in- this  book,  a  hard-baked,  hard-shelled, 
ossified,  petrified  British  prig.  Nor  does  she 
make  a  denii-god  of  the  man  who,  to  save  a  wom- 
an's reputation,  voluntarily^  goes  to  jail,  and  there 
suffers  impairment  of  his  menial  machinery. 
Interesting  from  the  psychological  aspect  of  a 
case  of  lost  memory,  "  Buchanan's  Wife " 
(Harper)  yet  dissatisfies  through  the  hysterical 
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The  Undcfiled"  (Harper),  whi^:,  seems  to 
aim  at  the  popular  suffrage  by  means  of  what 
we  might  call  the  megaphomc  method.  An 
aggressively  lovely  and  perfect  being  becomes 
mated  to  an  impossible  cad.  and.  in  the  course 
of  the  story,  is  abducted  several  times  by  a 
stag  I '  J'  villainous  French  nobleman,  but  is 
nnariably  rescued  by  our  familiar  friend,  the 
tall  square- jawed,  forceful,  resourceful,  con- 
quermg  hero.  This  particular  megaphone  seems 
to  have  wanted  internal  repairs,  however,  as 
much  of  the  vociferated  "  virility "  comes  cut. 
at  the  reader's  end.  in  a  tone  of  highly  capricious 
grammar.  And,  by  the  way,  is  not  "  virility  " 
growing  into  a  synonym  for  vulgarity?  It  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  caa  will  suddenly 
die,  and  the  widow  be  -free  to  marry  that  tedi- 
ously typical,  square-jawed  person.  Btil  if  the 
aforesaid  lady  had  good  cause  to  dislike  her  hus- 
band, there  appeared  no  valid  reason  for  Florence 
Christie  not  only  to  Houl  but  desert  hers.  The 
right  to  exasperation  was  rather  on  the  side  of 
the  male  spouse,  a  worthy  though  uninterestinjl 
squire ;  nevertheless,  the  erotic,  erratic  "  Folly," 
thus  appropriately  nicknamed,  decamps  from  her 
English  home  to  the  north  of  Spain,  where  she 
joins  her  affinity,  a  pale  poet,  all  nerves  and 
conceit  and  tul>erculosis.  However,  owing  to 
tile  poet's  illness,  "Folly,"  who  came  for  worse, 
remains  to  nurse.  At  last  her  good-natured 
husband  takes  her  back.  This  unattractive 
story,  from  the  imagination  of  Edith  Rickcrt 
and  the  press  of  the  Baker  Taylor  Companj-,  is 
much  superior  to  the  average  novel  in  point  of 
literary      style.         Miss      Eliiaheth      Godfrey's 


DISCONTENTED  WIVES. 

Unlucky  matrimonial  alliances  are  so 
the  world  over,  that  the  subject  offers  unlim- 
ited opportunities  lo  writers  of  fiction,  and  this 
season,  again,  do  several  attempt  their  skill  al 
drawing  pictures  of  wifely  discontent.  Among 
the  authors  who  have  taken  up  the  pen  for  such 
delineation.  Miss  Ma»ie  Van  Vorst  has  achieved 
great  success  with  "  The  Sin  of  George  War- 
roner",  to  which  the  Macmillan  establishment 
has  judiciously  lent  its  imprint.  Mrs.  Warrcn- 
er's  life  is  a  tragedy  of  errors.  She  makes  the 
huge  mistake,  lo  begin  with,  of  "  marrying  for 
a  heme";  she  commits  the  further  blunder  of 
striving  for  social  distinction  and  the  tawdry 
honors  of  fine  clothes,  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  woman  whose  husliand  cams  only  a  moderate 
salary:  then  she  falls  stupidly  into  a  purely 
sensual  affair  with  a  practised  rotii;  finally. 
when  the  tou^  tires  of  her,  and  goes  away,  she 
runs  after  him,  only  to  be  disappointed,  of 
course.  Unfortunately,  her  indulgent,  hard- 
working husband  meanivhile  misappropriates 
other  people's  money  in  order  to  meet  his 
darling's  demands.  Not  being  in  love  with  him, 
the  woman  is  abandoned  enough  to  extort  all 
this  money  from  him  as  the  price  'of  favors 
which  ought  never  to  be  given  excepting  for 
love.  As  the  excellent  study  of  a  thoroughly 
vain,  vapid,  and  at  the  same  time  utterly  im- 
scrupulous  creature.  Mrs.  W.irrcner  stands  out 
distincthr  among  this  year's  novclislic  figures, 
"The  Sin  of  George  Warrener "  is  executed 
with  distinguished  artistic  feeling. 

The  reverse  is  true  of  Miss  Mathews'  novel, 


UABIE   VAN   VORST. 
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"Bridal  of  Anstace" 
(Lane)  is  elegantly  writ- 
ten, tcx>,  and  opens  prom- 
isingly with  the  sudden, 
unexplained  disappear- 
ance of  a  charming  wom- 
an's husband  an  hour  or 
two  after  the  wedding 
ceremony  but  the  first 
few  dozen  pages  hope 
fully  perused  you  a1 
ready  begm  to  feel  a  re- 
latation  of  the  suspen 
•inc  grip  and  the  plot 
then  moies  with  great 
rapidity  to  a  standstill 
Ti3  a  long  long  slum 
brous  wait  till  you  get  to 
the  reason  of  that  evan 

Anstace  was  di  s 
triught  by  her  husband  s 
disappearance  Helena 
Richie  would  haie  been 
by  the  reappearance  of 
hers.  Mrs.  Richie  lived 
apart  from  the  drunken 
wretch  whose  name  she 
l)ore,  while  to  console 
herself  for  his  cruelty 
she  accepted  the  loVc  of 
another  man.  The  outer 
world  Helena  deceived 
into  supposing  her  a 
widow,  and  into  imagin- 
ing the  frequent  visitor 
from  Philadelphia  her 
brother.  Secrecy  necessi- 
tated constant  subter- 
fuge, misrepresentation, 
prevarication,  so  that 
when, — after  certain 
events,— the  childless 
Helena  wanted  to  adopt 

a  little  boy  called  David,  eiiz^retii   stu\rt  phe 

she  was  confronted,  by  a 

worthy    old     man     who  (Autliw  ol  "  in.-  Man  In  tli. 

knew  her  story  and  was 

a   good   friend   of   David's,   with   this  question:  mystery  t 

Was  a  woman  who  had  systematically  practiced  Perhaps  it  is  the  New  England  c 
deception  for  more  than  a  decade  the  right  per-  impedes  New  England's  representative  novelists 
son  to  bnng  up  a  child  ?  The  poor  soul  imagined  from  breaking  into  free  riots  of  unrestrained, 
that,  somehow,  she  was  entitled  to  happiness,  but  unbelievable  romance.  One  of  them,  at  all 
was  unaware  that  the  least  likely  way  to  secure  events,  has  recently  demonstrated  her  ability  to 
happiness  is  to  pursue  a  diligent  search  for  it.  tell  a  good  story,  full  of  emotion  and  suspense. 
Mrs.  Deland,  with  her  mature  view^  of  life,  without  any  recourse  at  all  to  sensational 
knows  a  great  many  things  that  Helena  did  not.  methods.  "  The  Man  in  the  Case  "  is  one  whom 
It  is  this  ripeness,  this  seriousness,  this  absence  Joan  Dare  keeps  concealed  in  her  house,  thus 
of  thoughtless  optimism,  which  should  lend  creating  a  dreadful  scandal  among  her  well- 
■  value  to  the  }Mxik.  Besides.  "  The  Awakening  of  meaning  but  narrow-minded  neighbors,  though 
Helena  Richie "  (Harper)  is  conspicuous  for  Joan's  accepted  lover  never  doubts  his  sweet- 
character-draw  ing  of  a  kind  rarely  met  with  in  heart's  integrity  for  a  moment,  nor  even  asks 
contemporary  fiction :  Jane  Austen  need  not  have  that  she  explain  the  secret  to  him,  A  grateful 
been  ashamed  to  invent  such  a  family  as  the  theme,  this,  and  one  attractively  worked  upon 
Wrijfhts.  The  fact  is.  Mrs.  Deland  exhibits  great  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  who  disdains  the 
originality  of  conception,  the  very  ground-plan  of  megaphone,  and  does  justice  to  fine  characters 
her  story  being  novel.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  so  in  quiet,  simple  language.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
meritorious  a  piece  of  literary  work  as  this,  and  Co., — that  good,  .substantial  old  firm,  which  has 
we  heartily  recommend  acquaintance  with  it.  done  so  much  for  American  letters. — has  been 
One  may  observe  that  these  examples  of  wifely  giving  its  imprint  to  MiiiS  Plielps'  books  for  37 
dissatisfaction  are  chronicled  by  women.  Should  years,  beginning  with  "The  Gales  Ajar",  a  vol- 
one  therefore  conclude  that  the  male  sex  finds  unie  which  made  a  national  reputation  for  its 
matrimony  more  agreeableP  author  in  a  twelvemonth. 
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"  Ah,  : 
bull,  i 


Doom  sman, — h  is 


Rider  Haggard,  tlic  prolific,  is  lo  the  front 
with  another  South  African  tale  of  mystery 
"The  Spirit  of  Bambatse"  (Longmans),  which 
treats  of  a  treasure  guarded  by  a  ghost.  Paris, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  scene  of  action  chosen 
by  Elwyn  Barron  for  the  Pinkertonian  pursuits 
of  one  "Marcel  Levignet "  (Dufiield).  As  fan- 
tastic as  the  generality  of  detective  stories, 
"  Marcel  Levignet  "  differs  from  said  generality 
in  being  readable  by  grown-up  persons ;  it  is 
sprinkled  with  graceful  banter  and  light  phi- 
losophizing in  the  Gallic  vein.  Medieval  armor 
donned  for  a  Kentucky  tournament, — such  is  the 
strange  theme  selected  by  John  Fox,  junior, 
comprehension  of  whose 
"  Knight  of  the  Cum- 
berland" (Scribner)  is 
rendered  quicker  through 
Mr.  Yohn's  vivacious 
pictorial  copartnership. 
Van  Tassel  Sutphen 
imagines  New  York  to 
have  relapsed  into  the 
Middle  Ages;  "The 
Doomsman"  (Harper)  is 
a  volume  full  of  furious- 
h  sensational  violence. 
But  even  more  fantastic 
than  the  narrative  is  the 
author's  proposition  of  a 
remedicvalized  human 
race  lOO  years  hence,  for 
the  story  is  supposed  lo 
take  place  in  3015  A.  D.. 
and  to  represent  the 
world's  state  of  civiliza- 
tion at  that  time.  We 
seem  to  hear  one  of  Mr. 
Barron's     Parisians     in- 


H.  G.  Wells  again  conducts  one  Ulopiaward 
by  means  of  his  new  book  "  In  the  Days  of  the 
Comet"  (Century),  which  should  not  be  desig- 
nated as  a  novel  but  as  a  sociological  tract.  The 
reformed  condition  of  mankind  here  described  is 
brought  about  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  upon 
the  earth's  collision  with  a  certain  comet.  How- 
ever, the  story  is  nothing,  while  the  ideas, — put 
with  force  and  brilliancy. — must  prove  immensely 
attractive  to  people  who  read  books  with  sotne 
further  object  in  view  than  that  of  merely  spend- 
ing time.  If  one  cannot  always  ^ree  with  Mr. 
Wells,  "he  invariably  fascinates  one.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling is  another  writer  apt  to  evoke  conflicting 
emotions.  But  as  far  as  his  glorious  gifts  of 
literary  expression  are  concerned,  all  voices 
must  now  unite  once  more  to  do  him  honor. 
"  PHck  of  Pook's  Hill  "  (Doubleday,  Page)  not 
only  shows  him  Grand  Master  of  the 'English 
Language,  but  marks  his  ability  to  fit  with  per- 
fect verbal  clothing  any  subject  he  may  pick  out. 
In  the  present  volume  half-mythological  episodes 
and  traditions  from  Old  England's  past  form  the 
strings  of  his  muse,  and  be  plays  with  many  a 
quaint  and  original  touch. 

TALES  ESPECIALLY  LIVELY, 

Conan  Doyle,  too,  revives  old  times  of  Old 
England,  and  in  so  doing  turns  back  lo  musty 
chronicles  and  crackling  parchments  which  he 
had  Ihumbed  before.  "Sir  Nigel"  (.McOure, 
Phillips),  like  "The  While  Company",  deals 
with  the  Hundred  Years'  War  between  France 
and  the  island  kingdom,  and  brings  forward 
some  of  that  earlier  novel's  personages.  A 
veritable  encyclopedia  of  feudal  terms,  "  Sir 
Nigel  "  renders  m  no  mincing  tone  the  spirit 
of  an  age  when  Ihe  favorite  way  to  establish  a 
right  was  through  a  fight.  Dr.  Doyle  marshals 
sundry  forms  of  medieval  manslaughter  (com- 
monly known  as  "chivalry"),  including  some 
picturesque  examples  of  naval  warfare.  There 
IS  nothing  stale  about  the  topic  of  naval  arch- 
ery,—and  nothing  slow  I  Nor  need  dullness  be 
feared  of  Anthony   Hope's  new  tale,  "  Sophy 
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of  Kravonia"  (Harper),  for  it  moves  with  the 
same  rapidity  and  animatisn  as  "The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda."  Court  intrigues,  dangerous  adven- 
tures, love  scenes,  duels,  also  throng  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's pages,  his  "  Illustrious  O'Hagan "  as 
well  coming  from  the  Harper  pressrooms. 

Instruction  to  burglars :  Every  one  planning 
a  private  visit  to  the  interior  of  a  steel  vault 
should  be  equipped  with  an  electric  drill.  For 
further  particulars,  see  chapter  xii.  of  "  The 
Wire  Tappers"  <Litt!e,  Brown),  where  Ar- 
thur Stringer  and  A.  W.  Brown  collaborate  in 
textual   and   pictorial  explanation  of  the  whole 

Firocess.  But  "  The  Wire  Tappers  "  does  not 
imil  itself  to  the  recording  of  a  single  crime. 
Nor  docs  Mr.  Walcott's  "  Blindfolded  ^'  (Bobbs- 
Merrill).  Either  story  would  make  a  complete 
handbook  on  The  Gallows,  and  How  to  Reach 
Them.  The  prospective  criminal  should,  how- 
e^'er,  not  neglect  to  supply  himself  with  other 
light  reading,  as  one's  first  term  of  imprison- 
ment is  said  to  be  remarkably  tedious.  Fortu- 
nately, the  thoughtful  Harper  Brothers,  of 
Franklin  Square,  have  just  now  provided 
against  that  very  emergency  by  getting  together 
500  delightful  Mark  Twain  pages,  and  publish- 
ing all  these  stories  and  sketches  under  the 
title  "The$30,ooo  Bequest."  The  book  is  for 
pale  lo  ihe  general  public,  as  well  as  to  male- 
factors. Both  classes,  and  all  others,  would  be 
sure  to  find  life  better  worth  Ihe  living, — 
whether  in  prison,  or  out, — if  privileged  with 
acquaintance  of  Marietta  Holley's  new  farcical- 
ities. "  Sam  ant  ha  vs.  Josiah"  (Funk  &  Wa^- 
nalls).  An  extremely  humorous  specimen  m 
this  book  is  the  betrayal  of  Nelt  Chawgo,  the 
village  "he-belle,"  by  a  hearlless  and  designing 
woman,  whom  Samantha  finally  takes  to  task, 
with  the  following  result: 

"  Her  work  had  fell  into  her  lap,  her  face  wuz 
red  as  blood,  and  she  busted  into  tears  sayin' : 

■"  I  am  Ihe  guilty  wretch  that  wuz  the  means 
of  that,  sweet  and  innocent  young  creature's 
fail ;  I  am  the  one  to  blame.  But  I  never  real- 
■  ized  until  you  brung  it  before  me  the  extent  of 
my  crime,  but  I  will  alone  fur  the  evil  as  fur 
as  I  can.  I  will  marry  him  and  make  an  honest 
man  of  him,  and  set  him  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
community.' 

"  And  if  you'll  believe  it,  she  did.  It  all 
ended  first  rate,  almost  like  a  real  novel  story. 
It  seems  that  woman  was  so  smut  with  re- 
morse when  it  wuz  brought  before  her  in  a 
eloquent  and  forcible  manner,  and  she  reali/.ed 
the  almost  irreparable  wrong  she  had  com- 
mitted against  that  lovely  and  innocent  young 
man.  she  offered  him  the  only  reparation  in 
her  power ;  she  offered  him  honorable  marriage, 
v/hich  he  accepted  gladly,  and  they  got  married 
the  next  week,  and  he  brought  her  to  Jones- 
ville  the  following  Monday." 

With  George  Ade  for  your  guide,  you  may 
roam  Egypt  and  other  "  Pastures  New"  (Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips),  laughing  most  of  the- time; but 
if  you  confine  yourself  to  "  Seeing  France  with 
Uncle  John"  (Century),  you  will  try  to  laugh 
oftener  than  you  will  succeed.  In  fact,  after 
reading  a  volume  by  Mark  Twain  or  Marie 
Corelli  it  is  difficult  even  to  smile  over  one  by 
Anne  Warner,  let  alone  two  by  Anne  Warner, 
who  also  publishes  another  set  of  "  Susan 
'  CIcgg  "  stones,  tinder  Little,  Brown  &  Co.'s  im- 


print. Neither  in  literature  nor  in  life  does  the 
village  grocery  or  the  kitchen  garden  produce 
much  mirth  that  is  keen.  Rural  humor  is  a 
sleepy  thing.  "  Samantha  vs.  Josiah  "  forms  a 
blissful  exception   lo  Ihe  woeful  rule. 

MARINE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Though  their  quality  be  not  amazing  high, 
the  quantity  of  books  concerning  the  briny  mon- 
ster leaves  no  room  for  complaint.  Firsllv,  we 
have  the  genial  Hopkinson  Smith,  who  mmgles 
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humor  and  pathos  wilh  sympathelic  feeling  in 
"The  Tides  of  Bamcgat"  (Scribner).  But 
Umpora  mulaniur,  and  we  change  with  them,  so 

that  Mr.  Maephail's  rigorous,  angular,  somber 
Old  and  New  England  Puritans  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  throw  one  into  a  totally  different 
mental  and  moral  atmosphere ;  "  The  Vine  of 
Sibmah  "  comes  from  the  Macmillan  establish- 
ment, and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  auihor  is 
already  known  by  his  "  Essays  in  Puritanism." 
A  private  yacht  off  to  the  West  Indies,  and  its 
crew  there  recovering  a  treasure  sunk  in  a  lake. 
— this  theme  is  worked  upon  by  Pbillpolts  and 
Bennett.  The  "Doub- 
loons"    (McClure,  

Phillips)  in  qucstiiin 
were,  however,  of 
modern  coinage,  since 
Ibis  s|>ecie  was  Rus- 
sian government 
money  that  had  man- 
aged to  lose  itself 
during  the  war  with 
Japan.  Those  who 
prefer  colder  latitudes 
may  sail  up  to  llie 
Bay  of  Fundy,  where 
C.  G.  D.  Roberts  ex- 
hibits, witli  pleasant 
scenic  touches  and 
neat  character  sketch- 


of  a 


munity  very  unlike 
those  near  the  Bav  of 
New  York.  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.  publish 
Mr.  Roberts'  novel. 
"  The  Heart  That 
Knows",  at  Host.m. 
Y  e  t  further  north, 
amoiig  the  fisherfnlk. 
Iv-uiuimaux.  and  mis- 
sionaries ul  I.,abrador. 
conditiotis  still  more 
unusual  prevail,  as 
one  may  see  from  W. 
T.  Grenfell's  "  Off  the 
Rocks,"  printed  by 
The  Sunday  School 
Times-  Company, 
Philadelphia.    Some 

Olherwise, 

world  is  ,so  irregular  that  when  Doctor  Gren- 
fcl!,  surgeon  and  missionary,  told  a  man  about 
the  great  Japanese  victory  over  Russia's  Haliic 
fleet,  he  was  asked:  "Wlio  be  those  Japans, 
Doctor?" 

■■The  Trials  of  Commander  McTurk ''  vin- 
dicates Cutcliffe  Hyne's  reputation  as  a  spinner 
of  jolly  nautical  yarns,  easy  to  read  and  hard 
W.  Clark  Russell,  another 


(rt-diimli 


I-abrador 


coolt^'of  stories,  reels  off  ■■  The  Yarn  of  Oh 

Harbor  Town"    (Jacobs  1.  assuming   the  affair    p!aywri<;lit. 

lo  have  happened  in  Nelson's  day.     A  reckless         "     "    ' 

lieutenant  abducts  a  very  lively  and  not  very 

unwilling   young   lady   in    a    fast   sailing   brig. 

which  is  pursued  by  a  still    faster  ship   wilh 


(he  two  papas  on  board,  themselves  ex-onu- 
menls  of  the  Rojal  Navy.  Capture.  Wrath, 
Pardon,  Marriage,  etc.  A  tnarriage  tragically 
foredoomed  lo  be  fatal, — since  contracted  be- 
tween a  brother  and  a  sister  ignorant  of  their 
relationship  and  so  remaining  until  after  the 
birth  of  children. — provides  the  theme  for 
"Gray  Mi.st"  (Harper);  but  the  anonymous 
author's  ideas  of  Breton,  or  any  life,  entirely 
preclude  meritorious  novel  istic  composition. 
The  greatly  gifted  German  Frenssen's  "  Hiili- 
genle[  "  has  been  admirably  translated  by  Marv 
Agnts  Hamilton  under  the  title  of  "  Holyland  ' 
(Dana  Estes).  With 
people  of  a  stnall 
Schleswig  coast  torn 
for  its  characters,  this 
book  has  a  religious 
purpose,  though  de- 
parting very  radically 
from  the  orthodox 
views  held  respecting 
the  Christian  religion 
and  its  founder.  Herr 
Pastor  Frenssen's 
novel  of  dissent  is 
strong,  far  too  strong 
for  babes  and  suck- 
lings, or,  in  fact,  for 
adult  children. 
Enough  said! 

We  still  have  to 
mention  a  few  miscel' 
lanea.  Jack  London's 
vigorously,  one  might 
say  ferociously,  pic- 
turesque "White 
Fang"  shows  how  a 
wild  animal, — half 
wolf,  half  dog, — may 
become  domesticated. 
'"  White  Fang  "  i  s 
really  "  The  Call  of 
the  Wild "  reversed,. 
and  is  likewise  done 
in  this  author's  best 
style,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for 
his  recent  volume  of 
short  stories,  called 
"  Moon  Face."  M  r . 
London's  books  are 
pulilislK-d  by  the  Macmillans.  "  Chippinge  Bor-  ■ 
■jukIi."  which  happens  to  tie  a  "  rotten"  borough 
of  the  'ya's.,  furnishes  Slanlev  Wcvman  with  ro- 
mantic occasion,  while  McChire,  Phillips  &  Cot 
add  their  name  to  liis  on  the  title  page.  To  a 
burough  that  is  still  rotten,  the  borough  of  Man- 
hallan,  comes  yomig  "  Don-a-Dreams"  {Cen- 
tury), from  simple  Canada.  He  goes  on  the 
statue,  and  it  takes  him  some  time  to  And  out  that 
in  Noo  Yawk  things  arc  not  always  what  tbcy 
'icem.  But  he  keeps  his  (imiwrted)  ideals  and 
feelings,  and  at  last  becomes  a  famous 


■■  Wlijll- 


Nesbit's  satirical  way  of  looking  at  life 
makes  "  The  Incuinplele  Amorist"  (Doubledajr, 
PaRc)  an  amusing  hook,  and  Clarence  Under- 
wood embellishes  it  with  agreeable  drawings. 
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'KNNSYLVANIA   RAILROAD. 


Jiilli  Mr.  Jaim-s  Mt-Crca.  al  lliai  lime  miinaBcr  of  ilie  Pennsylvania  lines  west 
diiiscn  iirffidfiit  of  the  cntirt  sysU-ni  lu  succi-fd  the  late  A.  J.  Cassatt.  Mr. 
cimtiimously  in  railmad  work  for  a  period  of  42  ytars.  Ret'imiing  aj  &  rod- 
tnrtn,  hi;  smin  btfamt-  an  assisiaiil  t-npineer,  in  whirli  ca|)acily  he  ciili;r<-d  (lie  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  in  1871.  He  wa^  ra|)idly  advanced  fmm  nne  niananerial  [losilion  lo  another,  and 
his  ODiani^inK  abilities  qnickly  ivim  rconnition.  I.iki-  his  pri^dci-cssrir  in  the  headship  of  the 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  McCrea  is  first  of  all  a  Tailrna'l  man.  in  Ihi-  .'iense  tiint  he  has  all  thi;  equip- 
ment lliat  imly  years  of  expcrieuee  in  the  opi-ralinu  di'iiarlnient  I'an  nive.  liut  he  is  also  versed 
in  the  Hnan-ial  side  of  miKlern  railroad  management.) 
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THE    PROGRESS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

y.^^  The  argument  for  government  ditlons  to  apply  practical  remedies.  Govern- 
Raiiroad  ownership  of  railroads  in  the  mcnt  inquiry  hzis  disclosed  the  fact  that  in 
United  States  has  usually  been  spite  of  drastic  laws  and  a  perfectly  clear  de- 
based upon  the  view  that  these  highways  of  vclopment  of  opinion  as  to  the  right  and 
commerce  are  of  public  necessity  and  should  wrong  of  the  matter,  the  railroads  have  been 
be  placed  under  public  control  to  insure  to  continuing  the  general  practice  of  rebates 
the  citizen  an  equality  of  advantage  in  their  and  favoritism. 
use.     The  principal  argument  against  such 

governmental  ownership  has  been  the  supe-  nauroad      ^^^    responsible    railroad    man- 

rior  practical  efficiency  of  private  direction  Men  under    agers  have  for  several  years  past 

and  management.    But  unless  conditions  no-  crwr/w*/.      Iq^i^^j  ^j^p  country  straight  in  the 

toriousiy  prevalent  just  now  should  soon  be  face   and    declared    that    they   were   scrupu- 

changed  for  the  better,  the  public-ownership  lously  obeying  the  laws  against  discrimina- 

advocates  will  become  confident  and  aggres-  tion.     Hut  when  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 

sivc  along  a  wholly  new  line  of  advance,  and   the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission 

where  they  have  heretofore  been  on  the  de-  pnxreed  to  make  investigations,  and  the  De- 

ienuvc.     They  will  point  to   the  complete  partment  of  Justice  takes  an  active  hand  in 

bretking  down   of   efficiency   in    the   actual  the  business,  it  turns  out  that  by  all  sorts  of 

business  of  transportation   in   this   country,  ingenious  methods,  direct  and  indirect,  the 

and  will  begin  to  claim  that  the  Government  favored  patrons  of  our  railroad.;  are  aided 

could  not  possibly  do   things  so  badly  and  by  the  railroad  officials  to  break  down  their 

would  in  all  probability  manage  the  roads  competitors  in  business.    The  bigger  element 

with  a  far  higher  degree  of  business  efficiency,  of  railroad  men, — it  is  often  now  asserted, — 

instead  of  attending  to  the  practical  business 
tfot  ifmfMfer  Furthermore,  they,  will  point  to  for  which  the  stockholders  are  supposed  to 
ftjj/ff  the  inability  of  the  great  railroad  be  paying  them  their  salaries,  are  to  be  found 
OmMtrtktp.  managers  to  obtain  the  money  in  Wall  Street  and  in  the  large  New  York 
they  need  to  m^e  absolutely  necessary  im-  hotels,  building  up  their  private  fortunes  by 
provements,  whereas  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  pursuing  their  pleasures  by  night. 
United  States  could  obtain  almost  unlimited  The  smaller  fry  of  railroad  officials  have 
capital  at  half  the  rate  of  interest  the  rail-  been  the  holders  of  stocks  in  coal  companies, 
roads  woul3  be  obliged  to  pay.  It  does  not  grain  elevator  companies,  and  other  enter- 
follow  that  these  new  arguments  will  be  con-  prises  along  the  line,  and  it  would  be  absurd 
elusive.  There  is  no  evidence  as  yet  to  show  to  deny  that  as  the  prevailing  rule  such  com- 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  justly  panics  and  enterprises  have  been  favored  with 
exasperated  with  the  railroad  managers  as  a  supply  of  freight  cars  and  other  facilities 
they  have  become,  are  by  any  means  prepared  for  doing  business,  when  their  competitors 
to  throw  the  burden  of  jailroad  ownership  and  the  general  public  have  been  denied, 
and  administration  upon  the  United  States  When  things  like  this  have  been  alleged 
Government.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  against  railroad  officials,  they  have  turned 
heartily  support  the  Government  in  its  pres-  their  eyes  to  heaven  with  protestations 
ent  policy'  of  investigating  abuses  and  trying  against  the  injustice  of  such  slanderous  accu- 
to  compel  those  responsible  for  present  con-  sations.     But  a  moderate  amount  of  ener- 
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f-rr  on  the  part  of  the  Government  creased  earning  capacity  and  to  pocket  the 

tr-rrffi^rors  brings  these  things  to  light.  proceeds.    These  charges  are  not  to  be  taken 

as  applying  to  every  railroad  line  or  every 
f^^pte^f     The  ordinary  stockholder  in  the  railroad  financier.     But  it  is  unquestionably 
'Dm  tmuj     railroad  is  just  as  helpless  as  the  true  that  a  great  part  of  the   recent  total 
^**           unfavored  shipper  of  freight.     A  increase  of   the  capitalization   of  American 
^*at  ^ame  of  railroad  strategy  has  been  go-  railroads  does  not  represent  actual  expcndi- 
jt'^  'm  in  Wall  Street  for  years  past,  and  one  ture  for  improving  the  roads  and  their  equip- 
oi  Its  principal  objects  has  been  to  freeze  the  ment,  hut  rather  represents  the  great  game 
tmall    investor  out,  and    to  concentrate'  the  of  private  financiering,  by  means  of  which  a 
^iii7i\  ownership  as  well  as  the  control  of  the  set  of  men  have  rapidly  become  multi-million- 
railroads  in  a  few  hands.     Thus  the  most  aires.    They  have  got  control  of  the  Ameri- 
* iff\\\}'ii'\ni\\s  achievement  of  our  boasted  rail-  can   railroad   system,  have  bled   it  unmerci- 
roa/J  system  within   the  past  few  years  has  fully  for  their  own  benefit,  and  the  result  is 
\yrrn  rlie  making  of  a  group  of  multi-million-  that  it  no  longer  serves  the  practical  purposes 
aire's  who  have  rendered  httle,  if  any,  return  for  which  railroads  exist, 
fo   the   stockholders   or    to    the   country    for 

rhrir  vast  acquisitions  of  wealth  and  power.  ^^  It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  rail- 

Tliey    have    juggled    with    securities,    have         Obsolete      road   improvement   has   been   ac- 
playrd  tlie  stcK'k  market  up  and  down,  have  ^'  ^'"'      complished,    in   spite  of  all    this 

\t\nyi'(\    tricks    with    their   dividend    policies,  looting  and  mismanagement.     Heavier  cars 

liavr  so  falsified  their  bookkeeping  as  to  con-  and  locomotives  have  compelled   the  use  of 

I  fill  surpluses,  and  have  virtually  confiscated  heavier  rails  as  old  tracks  have  from  time  to 

tUt  firoperty  of  the  confiding  stockholders  by  time    worn    out.      But,    generally   speaking, 

fhr  use  rliry  have  made  of  the  proxies  which  American  railroads,  with  all  rheir  rich  traffic, 

fhey   themselves   have  solicited    through   the  have  not  been  kept  up  to  date.     Passenger 

mails,  at   the  stockholders*  expense.  cars  have  become  shabby  and  obsolete,  and 

old  locomotives  have  been  kept  in  use  which 

/r     ^Vhile  the  railroad  magnates  have  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  junk  heap.     Ger- 

Ahaud  of      been    thus    engaged,    this    great  man  railroads  under  government  ownership 

th0  Huadn.    j.,,j,„^py  l^jjj,  |^(.^.p  maturing  in  its  have  been  kept  up  to  a  far  better  state  of  ef- 

ftgiicultural  and   industrial   life,  and   its  do-  ficiency,  circumstances  being  brought  into  fair 

mestic  commerce  has  been  increasing  in  vol-  comparison,   than  our  American   roads.     It 

ume  and  in  value  every  day.     If  g<K)d  rail-  does  not  follow  that  government  ownership 

roadmen,     drawing  their  salaries,  letting  the  is  everywhere  a   remedy.     Russia's  Transi- 

Htock  market  alone,  and  serving  the  interests  berian  road  was  a  rotten  affair  through  the 

of  the  general  public  and  the  honest  investors  looting  of  government  officials, — just  as  many 

in  railroad  securities, — had  been  running  the  of  our  lines  are  rotten  through  the  looting 

lailroacls  aiul  attending  to  their  business  in  a  of  our  private  railroad  financiers, 
priiper  way.  there  is  not  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  railroads  would  not  also  have  ^^^         We   have   had   a   long  scries  of 
been    developed    aiul    improved    at   an   equal        /^J^'/'e      -^^^^    "^    ^^^    prosperity.      The 
piue  with   the  development  and   progress  of           ^^    '^^'     general   business   of   the  country 

the   |.'riieiMl   husiiiess  of   the  country.     Our  has  been  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  the  mak- 

\f\ri\i   prosper it\    has  not  come  upon   us  un-  ing   of   good    railroads,    for   ample,   modem 

iivvaies,   and    the   tailure  of   the   railroads  to  equipment,    and    for   prompt,    rapid    service. 

lespomi  eflii  ientLv  to  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Furthermore,    the   shipping   public   and   the 

the  riu'ltoad  s\stem  has  been  used  for  making  investing  public  together  certainly  have  paid 

.1  set  ot  irhlividiials  enormously  rich  at  the  ex-  over    to    the    men    in    railroad    control    an 

perisr  ol  the  lount I \'s  prosperity.   The  "  mag-  amount   of   money  quite   sufficient    to   have 

nates"  have  been  rn^a^M'd  in  getting  control  of  given  us  a  series  of  trunk  lines  like  those  of 

lailio.ul  pioprr ties  ihiou^:h  the  devious  rreth-  England    and    Germany,    with    well-graded 

odh  ol   corporation   finance,    and   in   unload-  roadbeds,    heavy    double   tracks,    permanent 

inp    inllaiecl    securities    upon    the    investing  bridges,  decent  stations,  ample  terminal  facil- 

pulilii.       The  tountrv   was  prospering,   rail-  ities,    and    good    rolling   stock   and    general 

mud  e♦llnin^'s  were  therefore  improvinir,  and  equipment.      For  all   these   things  our  pros- 

\\\v  iniisteis  ol   railroad   finance  manaiied   in  perous  American  public  has  not  only  been 

UIM'   N^rtV    Ol    another    to   capitalize   this    in-  willing  and   able   to  pay,   but   has  actually 
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planked  down  the  money.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? We  have  a  small  and  select  popula- 
tion of  plutocrats  who  control  our  railroads 
and  have  somehow  managed  to  put  into  their 
private  pockets  same  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  millions  of  dollars  through  their  ability  to 
skim  the  cream  off  the  country's  prosperity, 
while  -at  least  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of 
our  railroad  system  has  become  unfit  for  the 
ordinary  needs  of  current  traffic,  with  rottinp; 
cross-ties,  light  rails,  wooden  trestles  instead 
of  permanent  bridges,  sharp  curves  and  bad 
grades  surviving  from  the  early  period  of 
railroad  engineering,  shabby  and  miserable 
stations,  and  a  general  incompetency  in  equip- 
ment and  operation  that  has  fallen  to  a  stage 
of  hopelessness  and  despondency,  where  it  has 
ceased  either  to  apologize  or  to  be  ashamed. 

^  TTwIrc  arc  vast  networks  of  rail- 

Wftrlug  roads  in  this  country  where  it  is 
"'  a  needless  expense  to  print  time- 
tables, because  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
thing  as  the  operation  of  trains  on  schedule. 
Tlierc  arc  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
railroads  are  refusing  to  receive  freight  for 
diipment,  either  because  they  cannot  supply 
die'cars  or  cannot  see  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  having  them  conveyed  to  the  point  of  des- 


tination. It  is  true  there  has  been  rapid 
growth  of  population  and  traffic  in  the  West, 
but  this  recent  growth  has  been  nothing  tike 
so  rapid  relatively  as  was  that  of  the  seven- 
ties and  eighties.  The  railroads  have  had 
plenty  of  warning  and  abundance  of  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  well  abreast  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country'.  No  condemnation  of 
their  failure  lo  do  this  is  likely  to  be  too 
drastic  or  to  state  the  facts  with  serious  ex- 
aggeration. Even  the  great  Eastern  trunk 
lines,  serving  a  country  that  has  been  wealthy 
and  prosperous  for  two  generations,  have 
come  far  short  of  sliowing  reasonable  fore- 
sight and  due  attention  to  the  strict  require- 
ments of  a  legitimate  transportation  business. 
One  or  two  fast  trains  to  Chicago, — at  the 
expense  of  general  demoralization  of  all  the 
remaining  volume  of  passenger  business, — 
have  been  about  the  only  ihing  to  which  the 
managers  of  these  roads  could  point  as  an 
example  of  enterprise.  Their  general  service 
to  the  public  has  declined  in  cfficienc>'.  in  a 
period  that  has  been  so  prosperous  as  to  have 
made  it  easy  for  a  legitimate  railroad  man- 
agement to  improve  all  the  conditions  of  ser- 
vice. It  is  not  agreeable  to  find  that  the  era 
of  great  s^'Stems  has  meant  shabby  equipment 
and  poor  service. 


■-sr    i*ee.c*v  .<A-ATHiy  nEy/EU^  op  RByiBu^s 

.__,    -3a   nir  n^road  expensive  than  it  would  have  been  a  few 

,  ..,     i^.   1.   rw  saictj-  .years  ago, ^ — «-hich  fact  must  impose  a  further 

..,,     ;   3,  ,'»n  em-  hurden  upon  the  long-suffering  public  that 

,    :rk-<T<iifC  appli-  the    raiiroad    managers  continue   to  exploit 

^                      -c  \::-\  walth  We  have  much  diffusion  of  prosperity  to  be 

-    ■_,  vital  ^T  State  thankful  for  in  this  country-,  and  we  ha\-e 

...       -i.   -^,:  Mr  the  also  some  rather  heavy  burdens  to  bear.  Pcr- 

"   ,,       ■•  -  ,-  .'ne  hand,  haps  the  very  heaviest  of  all  of  these,  from 

»,            -o-  ■-■-"■-■"    I'f   ^^  !>  pecuniarj-  standpoint,  is  the  burden  that 

-.^   ■!•   rhe  other  the  country- suffers  in  having  the  railroad  sj-s- 

..i.    .       t  r^uiis  oper-  tern  controlled  in  its  own  private  interest  bj' 

k    .v"^  it>   hours  a    plutocratic    element    incapable   of    under- 

.„x  -    >  :tv't  oriian-  Standing  the  duties  of  trusteeship. 

>    ■..-iTi-i*  Aiyiits  and 

,-\.-:\  -.vJiTS  iiloni;  ikiKiuii    ^^^-  J^mcs  J.  Hill,  who  speakt 

,:.■%■   .vntinvie  to  be  oft^,       from  the  standpoint  of  a  practical 

^     ......  .■;  j-aiiiirnt  as  a  andcapabJerailroadadministrator, 

declares  that  in  order  to  handle  properly  the 

existing  volume  of  business  without  provid- 

-j,  -  I  V  t!v>  longer  able  ing  for  natural  increase,  the  railroad  coin- 

■v-        V  .;-^;  viirs  in  and  panies  of  the  United  States  must  within  five 

-^     ,  ■,  -  liiii  temiinals  of  rears  expend  not  less  than  $S,5oo,ooo,oaa 

•*s.  ,  I'  ".•;  uvt  their  cars  This  must  be  used  to  rebuild  old  lines,  pro- 

■,■■.  ■!'!>.!  tn  the  place  vide  double  tracks,  increase  terminal   facil- 

!           '.'•«■    ^u^iT^ess   of   the  ities,  provide  more  and  better  car^  and  loco- 

vt:  ,v:i'"t  [laralyzcd  motives,  and,  in  general,  to  change  outworn 

. . '  '    .-t  » iut  is  called  roads  and  bring  them  up  to  modem  stand- 

.  ;i  .1         \  vt  freight  cars  ards.     It  is  something  like  saying  that  wr 

•,-,  -iiitJ'*  .lie  standing  have  reached  a  point  where  we  have  no  rail- 

wv-v     III'  tre'tlht  j'ards,  roads   except    for    temporary    purposes,   and 

!.,<     ,\tv,-  I't  hopeless  mis-  must  prtxreed  to  construct  an  entire  new  sys- 

i     Vi"n'  vwyU    reached  the  tem    on    permanent    principles.      To   obtain 

,.,■   vW,  !ms  been  coming  proper  terminal  areas  in  our  large  cities,  the 

'     i,    .x'c'.d  have  been  met  roads  must  now  pay  enormous  prices  for  land 

.  »    ;  'Kiiilt*.      Ihe  situa-  that  they  could  have  bought  cheaply  a  few 

"■■  -.i  I'l  .ti»  honest  answer  years  ago.     Yet  there  seems  nothing  to  do 

•  I'li-'iit  ti>  ilie  iiuesiiun  hut  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  ( 

!    \',\''s-uM  not  have  kept 

.«    •  -■'  .-thei  business  enter- 

,.  ,.,  .t..\  IS  Iwnl  to  excuse.  '■■ 

[ii.itiiHi  has  be- 
jilniad  niag- 

,.._    -     e\|wnd  ^n. 

.,..Amu  the  im-  ^'^ 

i,e  hern  mak-  B 

,„.J  ...uliviJ"!  ■ 
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From  the  Kf 


meanwhile  to  turn  on  as  much  liEht  as  possi- 
ble. The  public  was  rudely  shocked  last  year 
by  the  exposures  of  abuse  and  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  men  entrusted  with  the 
control  of  the  funds  of  great  insurance  com- 
panies. But  after  all,  those  abuses  were  not 
of  a  kind  that  endangered  the  solvency  of 
the  companies,  or  that  seriously  affected  the 
pecuniary  rights  of  the  individual  policy- 
holder. The  mismanagement  of  insurance 
companies  has  been  a  mere  passing  trifle  when 
compared  with  the  mi^nanagement  of  Amer- 
ican railroad  interests. 

wtat  '^  '*  '''k''  t™c  now  for  the  rail- 
'»(o s«  road  managers  to  get  out  of  Wall 
Street,  and  to  operate  their  roads. 
There  is  not  a  system  in  the  country  at  the 
present  moment  that  has  any  reason  to  be 
especially  p^WJ^  pf'jjfil' achievements.  They 
are  all  in  thblofttrket  fpr  enopnnus  sums  of 
money  with  wliich  to  m^e  good  the  defects 
due  to  the  n^igences,  the.  wastes,  and  the 
dubious  financial  transactions  of  the  past. 
Even-  where  a  set  of  men  haye  managed  by 
strategem  and  ^toliation' Do  (Jiptu  re 'control 
of  a  railroad,  and  to  own  actually  a,  majority 
of  its  shares  of  stock,  they  have  not  acquired 
any  right  b)  manage  that  railroad  in  their 
own  private  interest    Whatever  may  be  the 


Kpoknii 


objections  to  government  ownership, — and 
those  objections  are  verj-  great, — it  would  be 
better  than  the  indefinite  continuance  of  an 
irresponsible  and  uncontrolled  private  man- 
agement in  the  interest  of  a  ring  of  pluto- 
crats. But  we  are  evidently  at  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  publicity  in  railroad  affairs. 
Quite  irrespective  of  the  ultimate  bearings  of 
the  facts,  it  has  been  of  great  importance  to 
secure  the  information  that  has  already  come 
to  light  by  virtue  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  investigation  of  the  control  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  by  the  Union  Pacific. 

Tuning  '^^^  inquisitorial  energy  of  the 
on  Mb  general  Government  has  of  late 
"'"■  caused  a  great  deal  of  fluttering 
in  the  circles  of  corporation  finance.  And 
there  has  even  been  an  attempt  made  to  arouse 
the  indignant  sympathy  of  the  public  on  be- 
half of  its  real  benefactors  as  against  a  tyran- 
nical and  persecuting  Administration.  But 
the  public  is  learning  that  its  real  prosperity 
will  not  suffer  from  the  attempts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  the  railroads  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  activity  of  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment has  had  its  influence  in  stirring  up 
the  States  to  a  like  vigor,  and  the  governors, 
legislatures,  and  railroad  commissions  of  a 
number  of  States  arc  just  now  giving  attcn- 
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a  great  reduction  in  the  market  price  of  the 
Great  Northern  shares.  Thus  there  are 
many  shareholders  and  investors  who  mis^t 
feel  that  if  Mr.  Hill  had  kept  them  infonned 
as  fully  all  along  regarding  their  property 
as  he  has  now  informed  them  through  hii 
statements  brought  out  by  the  action  of  the 
Attorney-General,  they  would  have  been  in 
a.  better  position  to  take  care  of  their  inter- 
ests. 

j^  The  investor  has,  of  course,  no 
'""<*«''»  real  grievance,  inasmuch  as  he 
"  " '  had  not  bought  his  stock  with 
any  pretense  of  really  knowing  in  an  intclU- 
gent  way  anything  about  his  investment,  and 
was  taking;  his  chances  on  general  principles. 
As  a  general  rule,  following  Mr.  Hill  has 
proved  a  gooi!  thing  for  the  investor,  and 
those  who  have  stood  by  their  leader  faiA- 
fully  from  the  beginning  without  watching 
the  stock  market  have  not  been  losers.  Those 
who  chose  to  pay  $340  for  $ioo  shares  of 
stock  that  were  regularly  paying  only  7  per 
cent,  interest  were  showing  a  faith  that  even 
w  great  ami  so  honorable  a  railroad  adminis- 
trator as  Mr.  Hill  could  hardly  sustain.  The  ' 
Northern  Pacific  has  followed  the  Great 
Nurthcrn  and  has  announced  a  stock  issue 
of  $95,000,000,  equal  to  60  per  cent,  of  io 
outstanding  stock,  also  to  be  sold  at  par  and 
paid  for  in  installments  extended  onr  a 
period  of  two  years.  If  this  fresh  captuj  U 
expended  carefully  in  bettering  the  property 
and  its  equipment,  the  Northwest  should  re- 
Card  it  in  the  light  of  a  real  benefit,  while 


tlon  to  various  phases  of  the  question,  How 
to  make  the  railroads  efficient  and  how  to 
bring  them  under  the  control  of  law.  In 
many  of  the  States  the  railroads  have  been 
actively  in  polities  for  a  long  period  and  have 
usually  had  their  own  way.  It  will  he  good 
for  all  interests  to  have  the  tables  turned. 
It  docs  not  follow  that  tlie  States  will  in  all 
cases  pursue  wise  methods;  but  their  asser- 
tion of  the  right  to  know  all  the  facts  .ind 
to  maintain  the  full  authoritj'  of  tjie  State 
government  is  to  be  encouraged. 

OtWaa  '^^^  Great  Northern  system,  of 
(«  Hall*  which  Mr.  Hill  is  the  head,  some 
"*"'  weeks  ago  announced  an  issue  of 
$60,000,000  of  new  stock  to  he  sold  at  par 
and  to  be  paid  for  on  the  installment  plan 
during  a  period  of  two  years.  The  Attor- 
ney-General of  Minnesota  has  attempted  to 
prevent  this  issue  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in 
some  way  likely  to  add  to  the  burdens  of  the 
people  who  patronize  the  railroad  and  from 
whom  its  earnings  must  be  derived.  From 
Mr.  Hill's  point  of  view  it  is  a  commend- 
able method  of  bringing  $bo,0oo,ooo  of  a<i- 
ditional  capital  into  the  Northwest  to  be 
^>ent  in  improving  railroad  facilities  for  the 
benefit  of  a  growing  traffic  that  is  now  ver>' 
imperfectly  handled.  If  the  money  is  to  be 
used  for  such  purposes,  it  will  be  beneficial 
to  Minnesota  and  the  other  Northwestern 
States,  and  the  Attorney-General's  objectioi- 
ought  to  be  withdrawn.  The  need,  however, 
of  raising  so  much  money  came  as  a  surprisr 
to  the  outside  investing  public  and  caused 
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to  the  bona  fide  stockholder  it  is  a  burden  ^ 
and  s  loss,  and  the  discovery  comes  with 
something  of  a  shock   that  so   much  new 
money  must  be  spent  to  enable  the  railroad 
to  do  its  work. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  surprise  that 
the  Southern  Railway  system, 
which  has  absorbed  a  great  num- 
ber of  old  lines  cheaply  and  poorly  built  manj 
years  ago,  should  have  to  spend  vast  sums  ot 
new  money  in  order  to  provide  for  present 
traffic  demands.  Mr.  \V.  W.  Finley,  who 
has  succeeded  the  late  Samuel  Spencer  as 
president  of  the  Southern,  has  made  frank 
and  open  declaration  of  the  desperate  condi- 
tion in  which  the  road  now  stands  as  respects 
its  unfitness  for  the  public  service  demanded 
of  it.  The  Sourh  is  in  a  more  rapid  process 
of  industrial  transformation  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  and  there  is  more  excuse 
for  the  insufficiency  of  railroads  in  that  sec- 
tion than  elsewhere  in  the  North  or  West. 

Vattmta  of  ^^^  installation  of  Mr.  James 
Carpontioa  McCrea  as  the  president  of  the 
mant:  Pennsylvania  system,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Mr.  Cassatt,  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  announcement  of  further  great 
issues  of  securities,  partly  for  the  work  of 
physical  reconstruction  and  partly,  it  may 
be  supposed,  in  pursuance  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania's policy  of  acquisition  of  additional 
lines. and  feeders.  The  Pennsylvania  has 
now  become  the  most  highly  capitalized  cor- 
poration in  tliis  country  or  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, — 
although  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  with 
all  of  its  subordinate  corporations,  would 
probably  at  the  market  value  of  its  shares 
represent  a  larger  volume  of  capital.  These 
and  other  great  corporations  have  become 
too  large  and  powerful  to  be  controlled  in  a 
mysterious  way  by  a  smaJl  group  of  men. 
In  their  future  conduct  and  control  there 
must  be  far  greater  publicity  than  in  the 
past.  It  is  noy  to  be. forgotten  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  ba>,  sen»  good  example  in  this 
respect,  although  as  it  grows  every  year  more 
solid  and  more  powerful,  the  public  will 
justly  demand  an  even  more  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  its  conduct  and  affairs.  TTie  needs 
of  the  railroads  are  naturally  beneficial  to  the 
Steel  Corporation.  It  has  just  come  through 
its  most  prosperous  year.  It  is  spending 
$75,000,000  at  Gary,  on  the  Indiana  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  not  very  far  frMn  Chica- 
go, in  the  construction  of  a  new  plant;  and 
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this,  H'ith  many  other  great  improvements, 
it  is  making  out  of  surplus  earnings. 

mTmiti  ^**  experimental  period  seems 
swoj'jw  now  to  be  ended,  and  the  dan^rs 
of  its  original  over-^:apitalization 
seem  to  be  disappearing  through  the  plan  of 
using  the  surplus  earnings  of  prosperous 
years  to  build  up  the  property.  On  a  less 
conspicuous  scale,  it  may  be  said  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  so-called  industrial  trusts,  fonned 
some  years  ago,  that  they  have  been  pursuing 
a  similar  policy.  The  stock  market  has  ad- 
justed Itself  to  the  essential  facts,  and  it  has 
taken  its  own  method  of  squeezing  out  tlie 
water.  Meanwhile,  the  companies  have 
ceased  to  try  to  pay  dividends  improperly  and 
are  protecting  their  solvency  hy  improving 
their  properties.  In  this  sound  and  thrifty 
policy  there  is  great  need'  of  constant  pub- 
licity, because  otherwise  the  inside  group  of 
directors  and  chief  officers  would  fall  into 
the  old  besetting  sins  of  the  railroad  mag- 
nates, and  conduct  the  business  for  their  pri- 
vate advantage,  to  the  harm  of  the  stock- 
holders. The  trust  question,  like  the  rail- 
road question,  has  its  changing  phases  from 
time  to  time ;  but  one  thing  becomes  constant- 
ly more  clear,  and  that  is  that  all  the  large 
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corporations  of  diis  country  must  be  man- 
aged openly  in  the  interest  of  the  sharehold- 
ers and  the  consuming  public,  and  that  gov- 
ernment oversight  aaA  control  must  be  ex- 
ercised wit}i  increasing  energy.' 

AteHtHf  aum'^^  demoralized  condition  of  the 
M  sit'tKig  railroad  service  of  the  country  is 
anagtmm .  pj,jgOy  responsible  for  the  great 
number  of  railroad  accidents,  the  worst  of 
which  are  so  appalling  that  they  cannot  be 
kept,  out  of  the  newspapers,  while  the  lesser 
ones  of  daily  occurrence  escape  public  notice. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  high  railroad  authori- 
ty that  it  has  become  habitual  to  disregard  the 
cardinal  principle  of  the  blocic  system  which 
many  roads  have  installed  for  purposes  of 
safety,  and  to  this  fact  must  be  attributed 
some  of  the  recent  disasters.  But  the  root  of 
the  trouble  goes  much  deeper  than  the  reck- 
lessness of  engineers  or  the  mistalces  of  signal- 
men. It  lies  in  the  bad  management  that 
overworks  the  train  crews,  dispatchers,  and 
men  cm  duty  in  signal  towers;  that  makes 
regularity  in  train-running  the  extreme  ex- 
ception ;  and  that  has  brought  American  rail- 
roading into  the  position  of  being  the  most 
slovenly  of  all  our  great  business  organiza- 
tions, whereas  it  ought  to  be  the  most  pre- 
cise, methodical,  and  alert.  All  sorts  of  busi- 
ness undertakings  nowadays  have  a  tendency 


to  become  elaborate,  ■pedaltced,  And  U^Jf 
organized.  There  wis  a  time  when  nilnMd 
men  could  carry  an  air  of  taytttij  and  fCBt 
the  public  with  a  certain  coedaceiaian,  m 
meaning  well  but  not  e^nble  of  uiukntmd- 
ing  so  difficult  and  to  techntcil  X  brmncM  at 
operating  railroads.  But  that  period  n  pMt 
and  gone  forever.  Tbe  veil  ef  myitery  lua 
been  nitblessly  torn  away,  and  the  gCDde- 
men  of  the  railroad  world  are  now  in  a  poit- 
tion  where  they  must  put  in  a  decade  of  hard 
work  in  trying  to  "  make  good." 
there  cannot  be  too  many  public  i 
tions,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  any  haim 
to  the  traveling  public  or  the  shipping  puUk 
from  the  doctrine  that  railroads  exist  princt 
pally  for  the  convenience  and  the  service  at 
the  people,  and  that  the  people  are  entitled 
to  have  a  goad  railroad  system  safely  and 
well  operated. 

r*«  Oiminr  ^-^^  month  Senator  Kittndge 
Truwtuniir  made  soow  Very  swequnS'Cfaarps 
against  what  be  calls  the  "lum- 
ber trust."  He  asserts  that  the  lumber 
supply  for  commercial  purposes  is  now  prac- 
tically controlled  and  regulated  by  a  combt- 
natian  which  has  advantages  in  traniporta- 
tiiin  and  which  fixes  both  wholesale  and 
retail  prices.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that 
lumber  fur  building  purposes  of  all  kinds  and 
grades  has  widlin  a 
very  short  time  gone 
up  in  the  nwrket^widt- 
out  seeming  cause  or 
reason,  to  an  astooisli- 
ing  extent  Within  a 
brief  period  the  avei^ 
age  price  of  lumber 
has  more  than  doubled, 
and  some  kinda  of 
lumber  have  i 
fourfold  in  the  n 
It  is  charged  that  Ail 
conditicHi  is  due  onqdf 
and  solely  to  the  cscftr 
tion  of  a  practicif 
monopoly.  Senator 
Kittredge's  resolutwi)  ~ 
calling  upon  the  Dfr 
partment  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the 
lumber  questidn  wai 
pronlptly  passed^ ' by  tha 
Senate.  It  'is'  giWE 
fying  to  feel  that'  tw 
Government   now   hi^ 
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Ae  means  to  make  such  investigations, 
that  it  has  the  enei^  and  ability  to  do 
the  work  promptly,  and  that  it  has  the 
conAdence  and  support  of  the  public  in  such 
undertakings.  Not  so  very  long  ago  vast 
tracts  o(  the  forest  area  of  this  countr) 
still  belonged  to  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States.  Through  lamentable 
defects  in  the  land  laws,  and  through  crim 
inal  connivance  and  equally  criminal  neglect 
in  the  administration  of  the  laws,  the  best 
of  these  great  forests  have  been  passed  over 
from  public  ownership  and  control  to  the 
ownership  of  the  very  group  of  men  forming 
the  lumber  trust  that  Senator  Kittredge 
proposes  to  investigate. 

n,F«r,f  At  very  small  expense  a  fevi 
"*(*•  years  ago  the  national  and  State 
''  governments  could  have  held  or 
acquired  enough  of  the  remaining  timber 
belts  of  the  country,  not  only  to  protect  river 
sources  and  mitigate  floods,  but  also  to  pro- 
tect the  public  in  its  lumber  supply  and  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  a  monopoly  control  of 
so  needful  an  article  of  general  use.  The 
Roosevelt  Administration  has  exerted  itself 
strenuously  to  create  forest  reserves  and  stop 
the  further  encroachment  of  the  lumber  trust 
upon  the  national  domain.  It  has  constantly 
demanded  a  reform  of  the  land  laws,  in  order 
to  better  protect  the  public  interest.  Its 
chief  enemy  in  all  this  attempt  to  save  the 
domain  of  the  people  from  the  land  thieves 
and  timber  thieves  has  been  Congress  itself. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  investigation  now 
invdced  by  the  Senate  will  be  thorough,  and 
that  it  will  shield  no  public  men  who  have 
aided  and  abetted  the  process  of  turning  the 
forest  lands  of  the  country  over  to  the  lum- 
ber kings.  Whatever  may  be  the  objection 
to  the  public  ownership  and  operation  of 
practical  business  enterprises  like  railroads, 
there  can  be  no  sound  argument  against  the 
retention  by  the  public  of  the  great  forest 
areas  of  the  upland  and  mountain  regions  of 
the  country.  The  Government  itself  now 
possesses  far  more  knowledge  of  practical 
forestry  than  do  the  lumber  people,  and  by 
a  judicious  system  of  leasing  it  could  supply 
the  lumbermen  with  merchantable  timber 
without  destroying  the  forests.  Great  mis- 
chief has  been  done,  but  the  situation  is  not 
altogether  hopeless;  and  the  proposed  inves- 
tigation will  doubtless  be  of  great  value. 
Even  where  great  areas  have  been  devastated 
by  the  lumber  trust  and  the  wood  pulp 
trust,  the  nation  or  the  respective  States  can 


acquire  them  and  make  new  forests  out  of 
them  on  scientific  principles. 

j.j^  President    Roosevelt's    views    on 

AHmiitHraiian  these  subjects  are  well  known, 
'  ""y-  Mr.  Hitchcock,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  has  stood  like  a  rock  for  the 
protection  of  the  pubh'c  interests.  Mr.  Gar- 
field, as  chief  inquisitor  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  will  succeed  Mr. 
Hitchcock  a  month  hence  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  which  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice is  one  of  the  bureaus.  Last  month  a 
new  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice was  appointed  by  the  President  in  the 
person  of  Mr,  Richard  A.  Ballinger,  of  Seat- 
tle, of  which  city  he  has  been  mayor.  Mr, 
Haljinger  is  a  lawyer  and  was  a  classmate 
of  Secretary  Garfield  in  Williams  College. 
Mr.  Ballinger  will  have  a  great  work  on 
his  hjinds,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
prove  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  Mr. 
Garfield's  position  as  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment is  to  be  filled  by  the  promotion  of  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith.  Secre- 
tary Straus,  at  the  head  of  the  Commerce 
Department,  is  a  business  man  of  broad 
views  and  a  public  man  of  fearless  de- 
votion   to    the    general    interest    as    againit 
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private  greed.  ^  There  will  be  no  lack,  cmmH  '^^  "^^  ^'  Sccretuy  'Root  tb 
therefore,  of  intelligence,  skill,  courage,  j/^^JSL.  ^^^  Gttj^  Govcnior-Gencnl 
and  energy  on   the  part  of  the  Adminis-     "  ^        '  of  Canada,  last  month,  was  prop- 

tratlbn     forces    in     studying    the    lumber  erly  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  puMic  inter- 

trust  and  the  questions  of  timber  lands  and  est    It  came,  furthermore,  at  a  Uf^y  oppor- 

transportation  that  are  intimately  connected  tune  moment.    The  Canadians  bam  jiist^ 

with  that  great  conspiracy  against  the  con-  felt  that   their  relations  with   die'  United 

suming  public.     It  is  time  for  Congress  to  States  were  of  so  great  importance  that  the 

show  as  much  energy,  courage,  and  intelli-  questions  concerned  require  a  doser  and  juaxt 

gence  as  the  Administration  shows  in  pre-  intimate    diplomatic    relationdiip    bclweai 

serving  the  public  domain  and  in  abating  the  the  Washington  and  Ottawa  gpvcrnnicnti 

evils  of  trusts  and  monopolies.    The  forest  than  has  ever  yet  existed.    They  have  tfaougfit 

reserves  that  have  already  been  made  are  a  and  declared,  often,  that  dieir  interestt,  in 

magnificent  gift  to  posterity,  and  the  proposed  the  very  nature  of  things,  could  not  be  fully 

Appalachian  and  White  Mountain  reserves  represented  at  Washington  by  a  British  Ann 

should  be  promptly  authorized  by  Congress,  bassador  who  had  never  lived  in  Canada,  and* 

who  naturally  looked  upon  Canadian  que*- 

Th0  Coal      ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  borne  in  mind  that  the  tions  from  the  British  and  imperial  standpoint 

Supply  ana  tiM  monopolizing  of  the  lumber  sup-  rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Do- 

yvernm    .    ^^y  ^o  the  public  detriment  has  minion.      The    change   of    ambassadors   at 

been  following  the  analogy  of  the  monopoliz-  Washington   has   afforded   an  occasion  ixnt 

ing  of  the  coal  supply.    The  price  of  anthra-  rather  emphatic  expression  of  these  views  in 

cite  coal  to  Eastern  consumers  is  permanently  the  Canadian  newspapers.    This  went  so  iar 

doubled   through   die  simple   fact  that   the  as  a  demand  that  the  British  Ambassador  at 

coal  lands  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  have  been  Washington  should  be  a  Canadian  statesman. 

acquired  by  a  group  of  railroad  companies  A  more  moderate  demand  took  the  form  of  a 

and  of  men  connected  with   railroad  com-  suggestion   that  a  Canadian  should  be  «t- 

panies,  who  have  combined   to  control   the  tached  to  the  embassy  at  Washington* 
output  of  coal,  its  transportation,  and  its  mar- 
ket  price.     The   enforcement  of   law  will  ^^^^       The  appointment  of  a  great  Brit-* 
probably  compel  them  to  separate  their  coal  ana        ish  statesman  to  the  ambassador^ 
business  from  their  railroad  business,  in  for-          ^"  "'     ship  has  been  satisfactory  to  die 

mal  organization.    But  it  will  be  ver>'  diffi-  Canadians,  as  it  has  also  been  to  the  people 

cult  to  break  up  a  monopoly  that  is  so  profit-  of  the  United  States.    Mr.  James  Btyoe  has 

able,  and  to  bring  coal  back  to  its  normal  all  the  qualifications  that  the  most  aUe  and 

price.     Similar   tendencies   have  manifested  accomplished  professional  diplonuit  poasesses, 

themselves  in  the  great  bituminous  fields.    It  in  addition  to  which  he  has  many  other  qtiali- 

is  a  question  to  what  extent  the  fearful  coal  fications,  and  he  comes  to  Washington  at  by 

famine  that  has  prevailed   for  some  weeks  far   the  most   distinguished   and   compefemt 

past  in  the  Northwest,  through  an  almost  public  man  who  has  ever  represented  any  fea^ 

unprecedented   period   of  extreme  cold   and  eign  government  in  the  United  States^    So^ 

heavy  snow,  has  been  due  to  this  monopoliz-  retar}'  Root,  since  his  entrance  upon  the  firteic 

ing  tendency  in  the  coal  trade,  for  which  of  the  State  Department,  has  desired  to 

railroad  men  are  chiefly  responsible.    There  away  all  outstanding  questions  of 

are  strong  assertions  and  equally  strong  de-  that  might  make  future  trouble  betweedvdiii 

nials.    The  inquiries  of  the  Interstate  Com-  country  and  Canada.    The  Canadians  I 

merce    Commission,    when   completed,    will  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Bryce,  but  thqr 

throw  some  valuable  light  upon  the  subject,  to  be  directly  consulted.     They  know  Mr. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  dawning  upon  the  public  Root  as  a  man  of  business  and  not  merdv  s 

imagination  that  probably  the  most  states-  man  of  ceremony,  and  they  could  rightly  nd 

manlike  act  of  the  year  1906  was  the  absolute  that  his  visit  to  Ottawa  was  to  be  taken  as  an 

withdrawal  from  further  sale  or  private  dis-  expression  on  the  part  of  our  Government  of 

position  of  all  the  coal  lands  remaining  upon  a  desire  to  have  their  direct  and  friendly  Ofl^. 

the  national  domain.     What  this  probably  operation  in  the  clearing  away  of  all:  diffei^ 

signifies  as  respects  the  extent  and  value  of  ences,  for  the  sake  of  the  joint  welfare  of  die 

the  coal  lands  thus  reserved  we  shall  en-  neighborly  and  closely  related  peoples  ii^bo 

deavor  to  show  in  an  article  from  the  pen  of  are  engaged  in  building  up  North  AmerkaJ' 

a  competent  authority  next  month.  It  was,  therefore,  a  timely  trip. 
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^jj^  A  few  days  before  Mr,  Root 
mCm  went  to  Canada  a  great  gather- 
"*"*  ing  of  business  men  and  public 
men  from  various  States  met  in  Washington 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade  and  Transportation,  to  confer  upon 
the  best  way  to  promote  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  The  President 
and  the  members  of  the  cabinet  participated 
in  the  work  of  the  conference.  Mr.  Root 
himself  made  a  speech  in  which  he  advocated 
the  adoption  by  this  country  of  the  French 
and  German  plan  of  a  maximum  and  mini- 
mum tariff  arrangement.  Canada  has  prac- 
tically this  arrangement,  giving  the  benefit  of 
the  minimum  to  England  and  enforcing  the 
maximum  against  us.  There  is  certainly  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  double- 
tariff  plan,  but  its  application  would  seem 
best  to  meet  the  conditions  of  our  trade  with 
European  countries.  Our  trade  with  our  im- 
mediate neighbors  is  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter. It  partakes  naturally  of  the  conditions 
of  domestic  rather  than  of  foreign  trade.  A 
number  of  our  large  cities  arc  so  situated  that 
portions  of  Canada  are  naturally  tributary  to 
them  in  a  commercial  sense.  Of  all  possi- 
ble questions  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  the  present  time  the  tariff  is  the 
most  important.  Those  very  conditions  of 
the  American  lumber  trade  to  which  ive  have 
referred  in  a  previous  paragraph  demand-the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  Canadian  forest 
products.     Our  consumers  ought  to  be  get- 
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ting  Canadian  lumber  and  wood  pulp  under 
conditions  that  would  baffle  the  American 
trusts.  The  ideal  thing  would  be  absolute 
commercial  union  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  this  would  be  tremend- 
ously beneficial  to  both  countries.  But  if 
we  cannot  have  so  desirable  a  thing  as  full 
freedom  of  internal  commerce  in  North  Amer- 
ica, we  ought  to  have  reciprocity  with  Can- 
ada on  very  broad  and  generous  lines.  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  reopening  of  the  tariff  question 
in  this  countrv'  under  circumstances  ivhich 
are  likely  to  take  Jt  to  a  great  extent  out  of 
the  old-fashioned  field  of  party  controversy. 

WaieruHtyi  ^*  '^  evident  that  we  are  also  ap- 
'"  a  Pfoaching  a  tremendous  revival  of 
interest  in  the  improvement  of 
our  internal  waterways.  The  present  session 
of  Congress  will  pass  a  River  and  Harbor 
bill,  carrying  .-ippropriations  of  about  $75,- 
000,000,  Until  very  recently  the  great  rail- 
road chieftains  have  not  merely  been  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  governmental  improvement 
of  waterways,  but  have  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing a  majority  of  intelligent  people  that 
river  and  canal  transportation  was  hopelessly 
out  of  date,  and  that  railroads  should  be  the 
sole  reliance  for  all  kinds  of  traffic.  Even 
the  friends  of  waterway  improvements  had 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  using  chiefly  the  argu- 
ment that  waterways  could  he  made  to  regu- 
late rates.  Rut  the  railroad  Sauls  are  now 
amon[r  the  waterway  prophets.  The  philo- 
sophical railroad  man  now  sees  that  if  during 
the  past  25  years  there  had  been  a  large  de- 
velopment of  waterways,  as  in  France  and 
Germany,  the  present  pitiable  failure  of  the 
railroads  to  meet  the  demands  created  by 
sheer  volume  of  traffic  might  have  been 
avoided.  The  heavier  and  less  profitable 
freight  could  have  gone  by  water,  and  the 
railroads  would  have  had  all  they  could  do 
in  hauling  the  more  profitable  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise. 

/•«»««  of  '^^'"  ""■  *^'^^  y^^^^  ^8**  '^^  p™i- 

£rlt  Canal  ect  adopted  by  the  State  of  New 
"  ■  York  for  enlarging  the  Erie 
Canal  was  regarded  by  representatives  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  other  railroad 
interests,  and  by  many  able  and  sincere  news- 
papers, as  statesmanship  degenerated  to  the 
plane  of  idiocy.  Hut  in  a  very  interesting 
report  made  the  other  day  to  the  War  De- 
partment by  a  distinguished  engineering  offi- 
cer of  the  army,  Colonel  Symons,  it  wa.^  dc- 
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lakes  and  down  the  Erie  Canal  and  Hudson 
should  be  one  of  the  early  developments  oi 
the  future. 


clarpil  that  :ill  uppiisitiiin  Ut  ilic  Kn'c  Canal 
iiiipnu'ctiicnt  hail  disappcarcil  from  irviTV 
quartirr.  Tlic  work  is  priR-inlinu  satisfactor- 
ily anil  hoiustlv.  Coiiiracls  arc  In-in;;  let  at 
filEiircs  wfll  wiihiii  tin-  ori;;inal  estimates, 
(jovernor  Kiijihi-s  has  api^iinieil  the  Hon. 
KreiltTj.lt  C.  Sii-v.-ns,  (..niurh  a  State  Sen- 
ator, as  head  of  the  I'uhtie  Works  Depart- 
ment, anil  Ills  I'liiet  task  will  Ix-  the  manain:- 
ment  ot  this  (jrcat  iimiiTtakiiin,  whreh  is  to 
eiisi  till'  Slate  of  New  \\\A  ?[ikj,<k)i>,Oi)0. 
It  ilKMi-r.  ilie  Nciiall  and  <)l>so1ete  Krie  Canal 
inlih  a  miiih  lar^'cr  waterway,  with  a  i2-fiM)t 
ilrpth  ot  water,  lapahle  of  lloalini;  harties  of 

iitro  \HTi-  Mdrnin;;  eanal  tran-^imrtation  as 
heini;  loo  shuv  ;  liul  inrrst  pans  of  the  country 
in.l  the  ea.ials  fa 


1  thei 


railn.ads  ha 


:  hei-ii 


dii) 


■i,  the  pas 


The  ; 


of  frei;;ht  aeross  (he  eounirv  diiriri;;  the  past 
few  ni.,nths  has  scarcely  exece.led  an  -ix-teain 
rate.  The  improve.l  J>ie  Canal,  with  its  ac- 
cess to  lakes  Krie.  Ontario,  and  Champlain, 
may  be  expected  to  relieve  the  railroads  of 
a  vast  deal  of  heavy  traffic.  With  the  taritf 
changes  that  are  iniperalively  needed,  a  tireat 
lumber  movement  from  Canada  across  the 


Mr,  James  J.  Hill,  who  opentts 
great  steamships  on  the  lakes  and 
the  Pacific,  as  well  as  transconti- 
nental railroads,  has  now  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  Mississippi  River  improvement  to 
the  most  uniimitcd  extent.  The  body  of  pub- 
lic opinion. favorable  to  a  great  traffic  canal 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  stead- 
ily increases.  The  individual  States  should 
not  expect  the  general  Government  to  pay 
all  the  bills.  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois can  just  as  well  afford  to  create  a  water- 
way from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi 
by  enlargement  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canid 
as  New  ^'ork  can  afford  to  spend  $100,000,- 
000  upon  a  canal  improvement  that  will  ben- 
efit the  Western  farmers  far  more  than  it 
will  benefit  any  class  of  people  in  New  York. 
Kvcn  in  the  matter  of  harbor  improvements 
it  would  be  a  far  better  plan  if  the  cities  or 
States  immediately  concerned  should  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  one-half  the  bill,  and  the  gen- 
eral (Government  the  other  half.  Thus  Phil- 
adelphia, Boston.  IJaltimore,  New  York.  Gal- 
veston, and  all  other  important  seaports 
would  have  much  better  harbor  facilities  in 
the  long  run  if  they  shared  the  expense  with 
the  general  (lovernmcnt,  as  in  justice  they 
ought  to  do. 

Th>  M»ri»M  '^"^  ^'''P  Subsidy  bill  at  Wash- 
ifarint^  ington  has  been  nxHlified  by  de- 
QuKstm.     jj^^.p_,  ^^^jj  ^^^^,  j^  1^^  taken  the 

form  of  a  mail  bonus  arrangement,,  to  en- 
courage direct  communication  with  South 
America  and  to  promote  our  steamship  devel- 
opment on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  However  desir- 
able on  many  accounts  it  would  be  to  see  the 
American  flag  flying  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
earth,  the  time  is  not  jet  njiportune  or  ripe 
for  the  extensive  establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  Our  capital  and  labor 
are  still  engaifed  in  the  highly  profitable  task 
of  de\  eloping  the  resources  of  North  Amer- 
ica. ( >or  forei;:n  trade  is  important,  but  it 
is  only  incidental  to  the  vast  volume  of  our 
domestic  trade.  It  is  not  to  our  loss,  but 
rather  to  our  great  benefit,  that  the  maritime 
liwellers  nf  Kiirop<-,  with  relatively  poor  busi- 
ness opihjrtunities  on  land,  are  compelled  to 
make  their  living  by  doing  iKcan  freighting 
at  low  prices.  Until  we  have  capital  enough 
available  for  our  most  ncces,sary  .ind  lucrative 
railroad  improvements  our  money  and   our 
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«icrgy  will  not  be  diverted  to  ocean  trans- 
portation, merely  for  the  sentimental  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  our  flag  fly.  There  are  reasons 
oi  international  statesmanship, — and  it  is 
creditable  to  Mr.  Root  that  he  should  see 
them  so  clearly, — why  it  would  be  a  very  line 
thing  for  us  to  be  trading  with  South  Amer- 
ica in  a  lot  of  fast  ships  flying  the  American 
flag.  But  we  will  not  be  doing  this  until 
after  we  have  finished  the  Panama  Cana!  and 
passed  through  the  present  strenuous  period 
of  internal  traffic  and  transportation  develop- 
ment. Interest  in  Panama  Canal  affairs  cen- 
tered last  month  in  the  opening  of  the.bids 
tendered  under  the  invitation  to  American 
contractors  to  join  the  Government  in  finish- 
ing the  great  undertaking.  There  were  two 
important  bids,  and  the  question  of  final 
award  was  necessarily  delayed  on  account  of 
the  complexity  of  the  questions  involved. 

aoi.  Hugha  ^ince  Theodore  Roosevelt  left 
vMititettni  the  gubernatorial  chair  at  Albany 
'f'™'  no  Governor's  utterances  have 
aroused  one-half  the  interest  with  which  the' 
inaugural  message  of  Governor  Hughes  was 
awaited  by  the  people  of  New  York  State. 
It  was  a  new  thing  in  recent  New  Y'ork  poli- 


tics for  a  Governor  to  make  specific  recom- 
mendations to  the  Legislature  without  hav- 
ing consulted  the  recognized  "  machine " 
leaders  of  his  party,  but  the  conduct  and 
career  of  Mr.  Hughes  before  entering  office 
had  led  the  people  to  expect  just  such  a  line 
of  procedure.  Over  and  over  again  during 
the  campaign  and  after  the  election  Mr. 
Hughes  had  stated  explicitly  that  his  whole 
ohligation  as  a  public  officer  was  to  the 
people,  the  whoie  people,  and  not  to  any 
clique  of  party  managers.  The  bosses  who 
were  not  convinced  of  his  sincerity  in  that 
utterance  before  he  took  office  are  doubtless 
fully  assured  of  it  now.  The  measures  rec- 
ommended by  Governor  Hughes  to  the 
Legislature  for  favorable  consideration  and 
action  included  electoral  reform  and  specific 
and  radical  changes  in  the  State's  policy  with 
reference  to  public-service  corporations.  If 
3ny  portion  of  the  message  could  be  charac- 
terized as  sensational  it  was  that  concerning 
ithe  recount  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  New 
York  mayoralty  election  of  1905.  From  the 
day  of  that  election  to  the  present  hour, 
thousands  of  New  York  voters  of  all  parties 
have  believed, — whether  rightly  or  wronelv, 
— tbar  William  R.  HeaiU  was.  xt^V^'j  e'*cx<ti 
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A  Buaintai  O'^'S''  rccomnicndations  made  by 
ABmini,tratim  Govcmor  Hughcs  were  quite  at 

or  iw  or .  ji5(.on(.prt;jjg  (Q  jIjp  old-time  poli- 
ticians as  anything  that  he  said  about  elec- 
toral reform.  The  State  Railroad  Coaunis- 
sion  of  New  York  has  long  been  an  unwieldy 
and  inefficient  bureau,  the  refuge  of  political 
hacks  whose  salaries  were  paid  by  the  rail- 
roads themselves.  The  Governor  itcoca- 
mends  the  abolition  of  this  useless  body,  as 
well  as  of  the  present  Commission  of  Gas 
and  Electricity,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
board  with  real  authority,  whose  salaries 
shall  be  paid  by  the  State  and  whose  jurisdic- 
tion shall  include  all  the  public-service  cor- 
porations, fie  makes  a  similar  recommenda- 
tion rcKarding  the  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sion of  New  York  City,^not  that  the  last 
named  commission  has  ever  reached  the  state 
(if  useiessness  that  has  long  characterized  the 
State  commission,  but  solely  in  the  interest 
of  greater  practical  etficiency  as  an  adminis- 
trative body.  The  appointments  thus  far 
made  by  Governor  Hughes  in  the  State's  ser- 
vice have  been  admirable.  For  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works,  the  official  who 
will  have  direct  charge  of  the  expenditure  of 
:riio3,ooo.ooo  for  the  enlarged  Erie  Canal, 
he  has  selected  ex-Senator  Frederick  C.  Stev- 
ens, a  man  of  independent  fortune  and  rccog- 
ni/.ed  business  capacity.  Here  again,  as  in 
all  his  other  acts  since  taking  office,  Governor 
Hughes  has  studiously  ignored  the  behests  of 
the  machine  politicians.  The  appointment  of 
Charles  H.  Keep  as  Superintendent  of  Banks 
further  emphasized  the  Governor's  detenni- 
nation  to  place  in  positions  of  public  trust 
responsible  and  worthy  men  without  regard 
to  political  considerations  in  the  narrow 
and  accustMiied  sense. 

5,^,,  It  was  remarked  in  these  pages 
ugiiiatisK—  last  month  that  officials  of  die 
ew  laturea.  gp^gj-^j  Government  at  Washing- 
ton would  be  glad  to  see  some  of  the  States 
more  energetic  in  the  prosecution  of  certain 
lines  of  administrative  work  that  prtqierly 
falls  within  their  province.  Developments  in 
many  of  the  States  since  those  words  were 
written  tend  to  give  assurance  that,  so  fiir 
from  abdicating  their  functions,  these  State 
governments  are  more  active  and  energetic 
than  ever  before.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  certain  activities  that  the 
public  has  lately  associated  with  the  federal 
rather  than  the  State  governments.  We  have 
now  come  to  think  of  railroad-rate  regula- 
tion, for  example,  as  a  national  question,  and 


Mayor  of  New  York  City,  and  that  his  op- 
ponent, George  B.  McClellan,  occupies  his 
seat  through  the  exercise  of  fraud  in  the  can- 
vass of  the  ballots.  Application  had  been 
made  to  the  Republican  Attorne>--General  of 
the  State  for  proceedings  to  test  Mayor  Mc- 
Clellan's  title  to  his  office,  but  the  application 
had  been  denied.  Governor  Hughes  now  rec- 
(Hnmends  that  the  Legislature  immediately 
provide  for  a  recount  of  the  votes,  that  here- 
after the  courts  be  empowered  to  order  re- 
counts, and  that  power  to  authorize  suits 
for  testing  titles  to  office  be  taken  from  the 
Attorney-General  and  conferred  on  the 
courts.  The  fact  that  the  passage  of  such 
legislation  would  give  justice  to  his  own  op- 
ponent in  the  contest  for  the  governorship 
last  fall  only  serves  to  demonstrate  the  in- 
herent fairness  .tnd  non-partisanship  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  new  Governor.  His 
further  recommendations,  it  should  be  noted, 
in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  expenditures 
of  candidates  and  empowering  court  review 
of  fraudulent  exclusion  of  delegates  from  po- 
litical conventions,  would  operate  directly 
against  the  practices  which  discredited  Mr. 
Hearst's  campaign  of  last  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, Attorney-General  Jackson,  who  was 
elected  on  the  Hearst  ticket,  at  once  began 
proceedings   to  oust   Mayor   McClellan. 
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yet  the  State  legislatures  this  winter  are 
doing  more  in  the  direction  of  rate  legislation 
than  for  many  years  past.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral movement  for  the  restriction  of  railroad 
passenger  fares  to  two  cents  a  mi!e.  Bills  for 
this  purpose  have  been  introduced  in  the 
legislatures  of  New  York,  Delaware,  North 
Carolina,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  The  Governors  of  Michigan  and 
Nebraska  have  discussed  the  subject  in  their 
annual  messages.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
"anti-pass"  legislation,  which  began  a  feiv 
3'ears  ago  in  Wisconsin  and  \\'as  then  consid 
ered  a  radical  innovation,  is  now  discussed 
not  only  in  the  Middle  West  but  in  some  ot 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  as  well. 
The  Governors  of  New  Hampshire,  West 
Virginia,  Nebraska  and  Montana  haie 
thought  it  worth  while  to  allude  to  the  sub 
jcct  at  some  length  in  their  messages.  It 
was,  #f  course,  to  be  expected  that  insurance 
would  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  State 
legislation  of  the  current  season,  and  we  find 
reconunendations  on  the  subject  in  the  mes- 
sages of  most  of  the  Middle  Western  Gov 
ernors,  while  bills  have  been  introduced  m 
the  New  England  State  legislatures.  The 
pure  food  question  is  attracting  much  atten- 
tion in  the  West,  and  it  is  also  discussed  by 
the  Governor  of  West  Virginia. 

TaiingoH^  Taxation  has  alwa>'s  occupied  a 
ittguiaUngUt  large  proportion  of  the  time  of 

arporat OKI.  ^^^  g^^^  legislatures,  and  of  late 
year^  the  propositions  advocated  by  Gov  ern- 
ors and  tax  commissions  have  been  increas- 
ingly radical.  A  few  years  ago  the  reforms 
advocated  by  Governor  LaFoUette,  of  Wis- 
consin, had  little  support  beyond  the  borders 
of  that  State,  but  at  the  present  time,  to 
judge  from  the  recommendations  of  Gov- 
ernors Folk,  of  Missouri,  and  Johnson,  of 
Minnesota,  public  c^tnion  has  advanced  to 
a  point  where  most  of  the  LaFollette  meas- 
ures seem  fairly  conservative.  Thus,  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  dwells  at  length  on  the  im- 
mense mineral  wealth  of  his  State,  which 
the  steel  trust  is  now  exploiting,  while  the 
State  of  Minnesota  has  received  in  the  form 
of  taxation  but  a  mere  pittance.  The  most 
advanced  position  taken  by  any  of  the  States 
thus  far  on  the  question  of  an  income  tax  is 
that  indicated  by  Governor  T>avidson,  of 
Wisconsin,  who,  it  will  be  rememhered,  was 
su[H>orted  at  his  electimi  last  fall  by  the  so- 
called  conservative  element  of  Wisconsin's 
Republicans  as  distinct  from  the  LaFollette 
regime.     Governor  Davidson  declares  that 


such  a  tax  is  unsurpassed  as  a  leveler  of  the 
public  burden,  and  that  it  most  nearly  satis- 
fies, with  proper  enforcement,  the  conception 
of  an  ideal  tax.  He  urges  the  passage  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
such  a  tax.  This  form  of  ta.\ation  is  also 
advocated  by  Governor  Dawson,  of  West 
Virginia.  Among  the  first  States  to  follow 
the  lead  of  New  York  in  adopting  a  system 
of  regulation  of  public-service  corporations 
are  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  In  these,  as 
in  other  populous  American  commonwealths, 
the  electric- rail  road  corporations  have  ob- 
tained valuable  franchises  am!  become  in- 
creasingly powerful  in  the  business  world 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  State 
governments.  It  is  now  realized  that  some 
form  of  regulation  is  a  necessity,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  looking  to  their  State  governments  to 
perform  this  function.  Not  only  do  the  Gov- 
ernors of  some  of  these  States  advocate  such 
regulation  through  State  commissions,  but 
both  Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri,  and  Gov- 
ernor Davidson,  of  Wisconsin,  come  out 
squarely  In  favor  of  municipal  ownership, 
and  such  utterances  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
sensationally  radical. 
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JAMAICA 


paraiso,   fire  almost 
immediatdy     followed 
upon    the    first    trem- 
ors of  the  earth,  and 
scenes   of   horror   and 
destruction    indescriba- 
ble   ensued.     The 
buildings  in   the  dty 
resembled  in  construc- 
tion those  of  San  Fran- 
cisco rather  than  those 
of  Valparaiso,  and  the 
entire  business   section 
suffered     severely. 
There  was   compara- 
tively   little    disorder, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note     the     fact     that 
American    sailors    as- 
sisted  British   regulars 
and  native  soldlm  in 
guarding  the  destitute 
survivors     and     the 
ruined    buildings. 
Most  of  the  fine  hotels 
and   public  buildings 
were  completely  de- 
stroyed, and   for  four 
nights  the  dty  was  in 
darkness.  Governor  Sir 
James  A.  Swettenham, 
assisted  by  such  officials 
and  courageous  private 
,^.  V\\v  thin!  of  ihf  terrible  earth-    citizens  as  had  escaped  injury,  at  once  insti- 

^^u^^t^^H  quake  \  isitations  xo  afflict  popu-  tuted  measures  of  relief  for  the  sufferers. 
*'*''*"■'*"*■  Ions  lilies  (lurinj:  the  past  lo  Two  British  warships  at  once  hurried  with 
itiiindu  iiiaviKallv  ileNiioyeil  the  cit>'  of  aid,  and  supplies  from  Admiral  Evans' 
Kiiu".!*»n.  lamaua,  last  month.  The  first  warships,  which  had  been  stationed  at 
.lu^k.  \\\\\\\\  was  the  most  destructive  one,  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  were  promptly  made 
iuoiimaI  w  {  kk^  \\\  the  atterncKm  of  Mon-  use  of.  The  loss  of  life  among  the  white 
s\\\  \W  \  \\\\,  Oihei  shiK'ks  followed,  citizens  was  comparatively  light,  and  no 
\\\y\K  w  I.  ^'leal  ile^nurtion  of  buildings,  deaths  were  reported  of  American  tourists, 
tu.l  i(  I.  known  thai  i7vX>  lives  were  lost,  many  of  whom  visit  Jamaica  at  this  season 
» \ii    .,  \»  i  il  vl  i\  1  jlu'ie  was  a  serious  shortage    of  the  year.     Most  of  the  water  front  of 

I I     (uit    imJual    supplies,    but   official    the  city  was  destroyed,   including  the  fine 

oil    p.i\  o<    .'*oiio>»h    was   immediate  and    docks  of  the  Hamburg- American  and  Royal 
.»v,,  V,        \      o    Su»    Kiaiuisi'o   and    Val-    Mail    Steam    Packet  companies.     Kingston, 
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a  city  of  60,000  inhabitants,  suffered  most 
severely  from  the  earthquake,  which,  how- 
ever, was  severely  felt  also  at  Port  Royal 
and  Port  Antonio,  other  points  on  the  island. 
Port  Royal,  which  is  a  heavily  fortified  post, 
lost  many  guns  and  batteries  from  the  sink- 
ing of  the  beach  line  after  the  shock.  The 
calamity  may  so  alter  the  shore  line  as  to  take 
from  Kingston's  harbor  its  proud  title  of 
being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

jmmaitaintiw^^  many  Other  widely  scattered 
iartuviakt  points  of  the  earth's  surface 
^rthquake  tremors  were  noted  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  shock  at  Kings- 
ton. Distinct  earthquake  manifestationr 
were  felt  at  points  in  Russia,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  in  several  different  sections  of 
the  United  States.  While  there  may  not  be, 
as  is  insisted  by  earthquake  specialists,  any 
definite,  close  connection  between  earthquake 
shocks  and  volcanic  action,  it  is  a  siunificant 
and  important  fact  that  while  these  earth 
tremors  are  occurring  the  old  volcanoes  of 
Etna  in  ^icily,  Mauna  Loa  in  Hawaii,  and 
se%-eral  lesser  known  peaks  in  South  America 
have  resumed  sending  forth  lava  after  many 
years  of  quiet.  While  the  destruction  of  life 
and  propert}-  in  Kingston  is  no  doubt  very 
great,  the  rest  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  is 
apparently  uninjured  by  the  quake,  and  the 
great  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  mildness  of 
its  climate  will  prevent  any  serious  suffering 
for  food.  The  banana  crop  of  the  island  is 
reported  absolutely  uninjured.  Jamaica, 
which  is  a  British  possession,  is  an  island  a 
little  smaller  than  the  State  of  Connectiost, 
with  a  population  of  640,000  (approximately 
that  of  the  State  of  Maine),  lying  90  miles 
south  of  Cuba.  It  has  had  a  checkered, 
stormy  history,  including  many  earthquake 
visitations,  and  has  figured  in  a  number  of 
the  tragic  scenes  of  exploration  and  conquest 
since  the  day  of  Columbus.  The  soil  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  several  mountain  chains 
traverse  the  island.  Jamaica  is  the  nearest 
European-held  possession  to  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Our  HiiBtiwit  '^^^  South-American  journey  of 
wrt*««j.i«aitrf  Secretary  Root  and  his  several 
•■^ '''^'•"' notable  speeches  on  opening  for 
American  trade  in  the  southern  continent 
have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
commercial  and  economic  possibilities  of  all 
Latin-America.  Mineral  and  agricultural 
wealth  of  almost  unimaginable  extent,  with 
unlimited  water-power  to  develop  it,  lie  al- 
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most  unworked  in  the  South- American  plains 
and  mountains.  And  yet,  even  to-day,  the 
era  of  manufacturers  has  set  in.  Our  readers 
will  find  on  page  177  a  comprehensive  article 
on  this  subject  by  two  students  of  South- 
American  conditions  who  have  already  con- 
tributed other  articles  to  these  pages.  Amer- 
ican merchants  are  now  awakening  to  the 
opportunities  in  trade  with  these  republics 
and  before  many  years  we  shall  have 
steamship  lines  to  South- American  ports, 
whidh  will  make  it  impossible  for  any  future 
Secretary  of  State  to  declare,  as  Mr,  Root 
did  recently,  that  the  best  way  to  send  a  letter 
to  South  America  is  to  send  it  first  to  Lon- 
don,— for  "  to-day,  not  one  American  steam- 
ship company  runs  to  any  Latin- American 
port  beyond  the  Caribbean."  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  John  Barrett  to  the  post  of 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
lics indicates  an  Intention  on  the  part  of  our 
Go\Trnment  to  take  up  in  earnest  the  reor- 
ganization of  our  commercial  relations  with 
the  countries  south  of  the  Isthmus.  Mr. 
Barrett's  experience  in  dealing  with  Latin- 
American  governments  and  peoples  will  be 
invaluable  in  his  new  position.  Our  relations 
with  Mexico  continue  on  the  most  cordial 
footing,  and  it  is  believed  in  Washington,  as 
well  as  in  Mexico  City,  that  the  appointment 
of  Senor  Enrique  Creel,  who  is  not  only  an 
accomplished  diplomat  but  a  successful  bust- 
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ness  man,  thoroughly  familiar  with  American  States,  alien  labor  legislation,  warships  on 

as  well  as  Mexican  life,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Great  Lakes,  the  preservation  of  Niag- 

this  country,  will  be  useful  in  strengthening  ara   Falls,   the   much-discussed   question  of 

these  ties  of  friendship.  trade  reciprocity,  and  the  new  postal  treaty. 

c       ^       n     .»      •  V  .    /-«      J      The  last-named  problem  will  demand  speedy 
jrr.  Bo^t;    Secrctaiy  Root  s  visit  to  Canada,  ^^^^       ^j„^  ^^  q^^^  government  h» 

mL'l      r^'""^  ^^'^ .  ^"•'  *"?  "7^  **  already  announced  that,  on  May  7  next,  it 

Ottawa  on  the  morning  of  Jan-  ^.j,i  ^^rogate  the  present  postal  convention 

uary   19  to  pay  his  respects  to  Governor-  c„„cerning   second-class   matter.      Canada's 

General  Earl  Grey  and  to  d^cuss  mfonndly  earnestness  in  the  preservation  of  Niagara 

qu«t.ons  of  common  mterest  to  the  peoples  p^j^  j^  j„jj^^^^^  ^y  her  recent  decisiorto 

of  both  countries,  now  seems  such  a  perfect-'   „„^  „„  .„„„,»  j..*,,  1«  .i_— ._:^ 

I        ^1       ,  1 .       ^     1     T  ^  ^L     put  an  export  duty  on  electric  power, 

ly  natural  and  proper  thmg  to  do  that  the   "^  "^  •>  «- 

only  wonder  is  it  was  not  done  before.     Of  /-•       j-       j           •          li 

course,  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Dominion  c«««rf«'.     *-anadian  dom«tic  problems  mc 

must  be  conducted  from  London,  and  it  is  /.^^^J^:'     ?*    ^ .  "onomic    nature.      The 

not  even  certain  as  yet,— although  repeatedly  .            . .     dominion    Parliament    is    now 

announced  in  the  newspapers,— that  Ambas-  ^V^y  ^'t^.'ts  newly  revised  tariff  and  with 

sador  Bryce  will  have  a  Canadian  aide  at  !*^°/  legislation     The  bill  introduced  early 

Washington.     Much,  however,  can  be  done  I"  J^"^^  ^y  Mni'ster  of  Labor  Lemieux, 

in  the  way  of  finding  out  just  how  govern-  ^^^  ^•j*^  prevention  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 

ments  and  peoples  stand.    For  some  time  our  f°V*^*^.  *?'  ,^  *'°*'''*  °*  investigation,  abso- 

Northern  neighbors  have  felt,  as  a  promi-  Y^^^    forbidding   any   such    demonstration 

nent  Dominion  statesman   recently  insisted  ^•"""8  ^^f  "f-."*'**-  °^  •"^e'^t'S'"""   ^  *« 

in  Parliament,  that  Canadians  owe  British  ^^'^-  J^''  Dominion  now,  as  well  as  our- 

statesmen  nothing,  "save  our  forgiveness  as  f''^'  has  a  Japanese  labor  problem  on  its 

Christian   men   for   the   atrocious   blunders  •'^"'^l'  «"<•   '"  .S/'*'^''  Columbia,  it  is  re^ 

which  have  marked  every  treaty,  transaction,  P?""*^'  ^^'^  anti-Japanese  feeling  is  running 

or  negotiation  they  have  ever  had  with  the  •^l^'^-    ^^\  ?"■««="*  Canadian  tariff  schedules 

United  States,  where  the  interests  of  Can-  g'^*:  »  preference  to  Great  Britain  and  con- 

ada  were  concerned,  from  the  days  of  Ben-  cede  nothing  to  this  country.    It  is  true  that 

jamin  Franklin  to  this  hour."  we  have  never  been  very  accommodatmg  to 

Canada  m  matters  of  trade.     Ihe  commer- 

^^^        Secretary  Root's  talks  with  Earl  cial  interests  of  the  tu'o  peoples,  however, 

Differences    Grey  and   Premier  Laurier  will  are  almost  identical,  and  artificial  political 

ana  a.  ^^  ^oubt  result  in  great  benefit  barriers  cannot  long  stand  in  the  way  of  the 

to  both  Canadians  and  Americans.    In  1897  obvious  and  natural  business  intercourse  bc- 

a  determined  effort  was  made  to  clear  up  all  tween  them.    The  needs  of  the  two  peoples 

differences  between  the  two  peoples,  and  the  are   similar,    their   intercourse   of   necessity 

famous   Joint    High    Commission    was    ap-  more  frequent,  their  tastes  almost  alike,  and 

pointed  for  their  consideration.     Meeting  in  their  social,  religious,  and  business  interests 

Quebec  in  Au^^ust,  1898,  and  continuing  in  constantly  increasing.    A  few  hours  at  most 

session    in    Quebec    and    Washington    until  separate  the  commercial  centers  of  the  two 

Februar>\     1899,    the    commission    accom-  countries,  and  a  trip  from  one  to  the  other 

plished  much  in  the  way  of  discussion;  but  incurs  no  more  expense  or  time  than  M^uld 

no  official  meetings  have  been  held  since  the  a  trip  from  one  State  to  another.     It  takes 

last-named   date,  and  since   then   the  issues  weeks  to  get  a  shipment  from  England  or 

have  remained  ii.  what  might  be  termed  a  Germany   to  Canada,  as  compared  with  a 

state  of  suspended  animation.    The  most  im-  few  days  at  most  to  get  it  across  the  line, 

portant  of  the  issues  considered  by  the  Joint  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  spirit  of  fairness 

High  Comnu'ssion  has  now  been  settled, —  toward    the    United    States    is   growing   up 

the    Alaskan    Boundar>'    Question,     deter-  among  the  Canadian  people  that  is  far  more 

mined  by  a  special  tribunal,  in  London,  in  powerful  than  any  law  placing  British  gpods 

September,  1903.     The  problems  remaining  under   preferential    tariff.      Canada's   grand 

unsolved  include  deep-water  sealing,  Atlan-  old  man,  Lord  Strathcona,  who  has  been  the 

tic  and  Lake  fisheries,  including  whaling  in  Dominion   High   Commissioner   in    London 

Hudson  Bay;  the  bonding  of  American  mer-  for  the  past  decade,  is  now  in  his  eighty-sev- 

chandise  in  transit  through  Canada  and  of  cnth  year.     Press  dispatches  late  in  January 

Canadian  merchandise  through  the  United  asserted  that  he  had  determined  to  resign. 
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j^  King  Edward's  message  pro- 
BrHM  roguing  the  British  Parliament 
'""*  '  until  February  2,  was  read  to 
both  Lords  and  Commons  on  December  21. 
\\'hile  much  was  accomplished  during  the 
first  session  under  the  Liberal  ministry,  con- 
siderable disappointment  is  expressed  that  the 
main  project  of  the  CampbellHannerman 
povemraent,  the  Birrell  Education  bill, 
failed  of  passage.  Unable  to  accept  the  radi- 
cal amendments  to  this  measure  made  by  the 
upper  house,  the  ministry,  on  December  20, 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bill.  This  does  not  mean 
abandonment  of  the  measure ;  it  simply 
means  that  another  bill  will  be  framed  and 
presented  at  another  session.  The  Lords, 
contrary  to  expectations,  actually  passed  the 
Trade  Disputes  bill.  It  is  not  thought 
likely  that  an  Irish  home-rule  measure  will 
be  brought  in  during  the  session  now  about 
to  open,  since  Mr,  Bryce's  transfer  from  the 
Secretaryship  of  Ireland  to  the  British  em- 
bassy at  Washington  involves  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  Irish  legislation.  No  one 
but  Mr.  Br)ce  could  have  properly  brought 
in  an  administrative  Home-Rule  bill.  Other 
measures  of  importance  passed  by  the  session 
just  closed  are:  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion bill,  the  Merchant  Shipping  bill,  the 
Irish  Laborers'  Act  amendment,  the  Com- 
mercial Corruption  bill,  and  the  Colonial 
Marriages  hill.  Besides  killing  the  Birrell 
Education  measure,  the  Lords  also  threw  out 
the  proposition  of  the  Commons  for  the  abo- 
lition of  plural  voting.  Although  consider- 
able activity  in  the  woman's  suffrage  cam- 
paign marked  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
no  real  progress  in  the  direction  of  this  re- 
form has  been  recorded.  Those  Americans 
who  have  been  so  accustomed  in  recent  years 
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to  see  reports  of  England's  commercial  de- 
cadence will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
year  igo6  was  the  record  year  for  British 
trade.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  empire  Britain's  commerce  not  only 
reached  but  exceeded  the  vast  total  of 
$5,000,000,000. 

The  Frtneh  ^"  *^^  Struggle  between  the 
Republic  ana  French  Government  and  the  Vat- 
ican, the  situation  has  reached 
what  the  French  call  an  impasse. — a  dead- 
lock. By  a  vote  of  three  to  one,  (413  to  166 
to  be  exact)  in  the  French  Parliament,  the 
present  government  has  been  sustained  in  its 
new  bill,  and  the  recent  elections  show  that 
the  |>eoplc  are  with  their  representatives. 
Government  and  people  have  determined 
upon  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
The  Pope,  on  the  other  hand  (if  we 
can  trust  the  cabled  versions  of  one  of 
his  recent  encyclicals),  maintains:  "  that  the 
state  must  be  separated  from  the  church  is 
a  thesis  absolutely  false,  a  most  pernicious 
error."  This  evidently,  then,  is  the  issue, 
and  methods  or  manner  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Meanwhile,  the  faithful  Catholics 
in  France  are  completely  at  sea.  A  few  dec- 
larations of  intentions  to  hold  meetings  under 
the  regular  la«'  have  been  made  and  a  few 
ecclesiastics  fined  merely  nominal  sums  for 
violation,  but,  in  the  main,  the  position  of 
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the  clergy  in  the  repubh'c,  whatever  the  de-   has  not  been  claimed  by  an  association  fonned 

sires  of  the  individual  may  be,  is  that  of  pas-   under  the  law  of  igpS-    At  the  same  time  lodg- 
•  ^     ^  •     ^u  J      r  -.u  ^ng  indemnities,   lalhng  upon  communes  where 

sive  resistance,  or,  m  the  words  of  the  con-   ^here  is  no  presbytery,  will  cease. 

clave  of  bishops  held  at  the  Chateau  de  la      Article  4.— The  property  of  ecclesiastical  es- 


Muette  on  January  15:  tablishments  not  claimed  by  associations  consti- 


yielding.    No  arrangements  for  the  future  will  ^ade  concerning  property  not  dedicated  to  pub- 

be   made,    and    the    new    laws    will    be    simply  |j^  worship        «'«'''•'                            »    «- 

ignored.    The    parish    priests    will    leave    their  Article   s'.-At   the  expiration  of  one  month 

churches  only  on  compulsion  and  on  the  advice  ^^^^^  ^^e  enactment  of  the  present  law  allow- 

of  the  bishop.     Ihe  priests   will  not  take  the  ^^ces  made  under  the  law  of  1905  to  the  clergy 

initiative.  ^,},q  hd^ft  failed  to  carry  out  the  requirements 

The  Paris  government  must  turn  to  Rome,  of  th^it  law  will  be  suppressed.    The  failure  of 

say  the  bishops.     At  this  meeting  questions  TSl    P  ""   ^^f  .^^"^^J^  ^"^^"  ^a\  '^"^'^^^^ 
/,i.          *^,.        rrj       1                       /Of  the  law  will  in  each  case  be  determmed  by  a 

of  public  worship,  of  funds,  the  support  ot  joint  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  the 

the  clergy,  and  the  maintenance  of  seminaries  Minister  of  Finance. 

and  private  schools  were  considered, — with  Article  6.— All  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 

what  result  is  not  as  yet  known.  ^^05  will  remain  in  full  force  in  so  far  as  they 

^  are  not  in  contradiction  with  the  present  act 

neLa.     'rh<^.  supplementary   law  to   the  i„    defending   the   bill    Premier 

nJUU.  ^"S^"/.  T^t^;"   ^^    'Tl    r"^  4-^"a*  Clemenceau     characterized     the 

passed  m  both  houses  of  Parha-  Measure.       ^^^^  ^j^^^^j^^  ^          .       ^^ 

ment   before   the   beginning  of   the   present  p^^„^^  j^  u  ^^^  grappling  with  difficulties 

year,  the  Senate  adopting  the  measure  exactly  ^^^^  „^   government  has  experienced   since 

as  it  came  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  ,3      »  ^j  ^riand.  Minister  of  Public  Wor- 

a  vote  of  190  to  100.     President  Falheres  ^j^jp  presented  the  bill,  and  set  forth  the  at- 

signed  the  law  on  January  2.    As  this  meas-  ^j^^j^  ^^j  purposes  of  the  government  in 

ure  will  be  referred  to  constantly  and  com-  ^.j^^^  words: 

mented  upon  in  the  daily  press,  as  well  as  in  '       .              .       ,^.         *, 

future  issues  of  this  magazine,  we  give  a  de-  .   The  situation  is  not  disturbing.    Separation 

^  .,  J                      L  '^           '  '  *s  accomplished  already.    The  churches  are  open, 

tailed  summary  of  its  provisions:  There  is  no  religious  budget.    The  priests  arc 

Article  t.— Independently  of  the  associations  uot  functionaries  of  the  state.  The  country  is 
contemplated  by  the  law  of  December  9,  1905.  <^alm.  We  have  the  consciousness  of  having 
public  worship  can  be  held  by  means  of  associa-  the  entire  country  with  us.  To  enter  into  negotia- 
tions under  the  law  of  July  1,  1901,  as  well  as  tions  with  Rome  would  be  to  plunge  the  country 
in  virtue  of  the  Public  Meetings  law  of  June  30,  into  civil  war.  Rome  wanted  persecution,  hop- 
i88r,  under  individual  initiative.  ing  in  that  way  to  revive  faith.    SystcmaticiUy 

Article  2.— Even  in  default  of  the  cultural  as-  we    have    met    her    measures.    Whatever    her 

sociations  provided  for  by  the  law  of  December  moves  we  will  not  fall  into  her  traps.    We  have 

9,  1905,  the  use  of  edifices  intended  for  worship,  given  the  church  .liberty,  to  which  the  Protestant 

as  well  as  the  furniture  contained  therein,  shall  and   Jewish   churches  have  readily  conformed. 

remain  at  the  disposition  of  the  faithful  and  of  The  Right  wishes  only  one  thing,— that  we  close 

the  clergy  for  the  practice  of  their  religion.   The  the   churches.    This   we   shall   never    do.     We 

free  use  of  the  churches  may  be  accorded  either  shall  continue  our  work  with  calm  confidence, 

to  associations  formed  under  the  law  of  1901  or  'j^v,'     _.„,  i-„,  u..  k--^   r^^^tr^l^mA    a»m«* 

to  clergy  designated  under  the  declarations  pre-  \^'^  "^^    ^^^^  ^^  *^?^"  recognized,  gcncr- 

scribed  by  the  law  of  1905.    This  usage,  how-  ally,  as  a  compromise  in  some  respects.^    ihe 

ever,  shall  be  made  under  the  conditions  stated  Vatican,  however,  declares  it  just  as  impos- 

in  the  last-mentioned  law,  by  means  of  an  ad-  sible  of  acceptance  as  the  law  of  1905. 
ministrative  act  either  by  the  prefect,  for  the 

property    placed    under    sequester,    when    such  A«.   «.k                 ♦*                       ««     f 

property  belongs  to  the  state  or  departments,  or  The         ^^   ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^\^  ^  "^'^  ®* 

by  the  mayor  when  it  belongs  to  the  communes.  Vatican      protest  was  sent  to  the  represen- 

The  above-menti(^ned  regulations  will  apply  to  ft^piea.      ^a^jy^j  q{  foreign  powers  against 

edifices  intended  for  worship,  which,  havinp^-  ^^it  arrest  of  xMgr.  Montagnini,  referred  to 

louRcd  to  eccle<;iastical  establishments,  have  been    .       .  ,     ^  ^l   ^.u     tj       1   c^^ 

assigned    by    decree    to    charitable    institutions  »"  these  pages  last  month,  the  Fapal  becre- 

under  the  law  of  1005.  tar>'  of  State  announced  the  position  of  the 

Article    3.--With    the    promulgation    of    the  hierarchy  in  a  statement  of  which  the  follow- 

present  law  the  state,  the  departments,  and  the  '^^„  ^re   the   main   points: 
communes  will  recover  the  free  use  of  the  episco- 

pal     mansions,     presbyteries,     seminaries,     etc..  The  text  of  the  new  French  Government  bill 

which  are  their  property,  and  the  use  of  which  is  inspired  by  the  same  principles  as  the  former 
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acts  of  the  O^encean  cabinet,— namely,  the 
nuxiroum  of  oppression  with  the  minimum  of 
appearance.  In  fact,  the  bill  ^gravates  in  the 
hardest  manner  the  former  position  of  the 
church  in  everything  without  its  being  apparent 
to  the  general  public.  .  .  .  The  Separation 
law  is  regarded  as  unacceptable  by  the  church, 
while  it  is  clear  that  M.  Briand's  recent  circular, 
as  well  as  his  other  two  circulars,  is  not  appli- 
cable to  public  worship,  having  been  drawn  up 
for  the  regulation  of  the  meetings  of  other  kinds 
of  associations.  In  short,  the  Separation  law, 
M.  Briand's  recent  circular,  and  the  new  bill  are 
only  three  forms  of  the  same  conception, — that 
of  enslaving  and  compromising  the  church,  while 
at  the  same  time  enabling  the  government  to  al- 
lege that  it  did  everything  in  its  power  to  find  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulties,  but  was  unable  to  do 
BO  because  of  the  systematic  tenacity  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  Holy  See  will  not  desist  from  its 
present  attitude  until  a  bill  is  presented  contain- 
ing as  a  minimum  to  be  tolerated  an  acknowl- 
edgnient  of  the  essential  rights  of  the  church, 
beginning  with  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  which  is 
the  divine  foundation  of  the  organization  of  the 

AaEacadieai  '^^  CathoUcs  of  France  and  of 
(effir  the  world  in  general  who  ex- 
*'^*  pected  definite  directions  or  ad- 
vice from  Rome  were  disappointed  in  the 
encj'clical  of  January  1 1 ,  in  which  Pope  Pius 
reiterates  his  intention  of  not  yielding  to  the 
French  law,  and  declares  that  the  Paris  gov- 
ernment is  waging  war,  not  only  against  the 
Christian  faith,  but  against  every  super- 
natural idea.  The  republic,  he  declares,  has 
forced  rhe  church  to  submit  to  the  spoliation 
of  its  property,  and  the  church  has  been  un- 
able to  accept  the  conditions  imposed  for  the 
keeping  of  it.  The  annual  declaration  exacted 
by  die  Separation  law  for  the  privilege  of  hold- 
ing reunions  for  public  worship,  the  encyclical 
declares  further,  does  npt  offer  any  legal 
'  guaranty,  arbitrary  power  being  given  to  the 
mayors  of  cities  in  granting  such  permission. 
The  law  in  its  latest  form  the  Pope  con- 
demns as  "  unqualified  confiscation,  pure  and 
simple."  The  minimum  concessions  neces- 
sarj'  to  the  acceptance  of  this  law  on  the  part 
of  the  Vatican  arc  explicitly  enumerated  as: 
"  Respect  for  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  which 
is  an  indispensable  characteristic  of  Catholi- 
cism; the  inviolability  of  church  property, 
which  should  depend  upon  the  hierarchy,  and 
freedom  of  action."  In  these  contentions  the 
Vatican  is  not  to  be  accused  of  inconsistency 
on  the  score  of  the  separation  existing  in  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States, 
Althou^  the  condition  in  these  countries  is 
open  to  criticism  from  the  papal  standpoint, 
Ac  governments  in  question  recognize  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  which  the  French  law 


does  not.    That,  indeed,  is  die  crux  of  the 
whole  question. 

wiiiaNia  What  will  be  the  result  of 
Ftaiich  ckuich  cruel  uncertainty  to  which  the 
KttiiU?  French  clergy  are  now  subjected? 
They  would  wish  to  remain  faithful 
Catholics  and  patriotic  Frenchmen,  but 
the  present  situation  forces  them  to  either 
violate  the  laws  of  their  country'  or  disregard 
the  explicit  directions  of  their  spiritual  head. 
It  is  being  reported  with  increasing  persist- 
ency in  the  press  dispatches  from  Paris  that 
a  new  national  Catholic  French  church  is 
about  to  be  organized  as  the  only  solution  of 
the  present  difficulty.  The  country  is  quiet, 
but  in  earnest.  The  vast  majority  of  French- 
men arc  still  Catholic,  but  each  day  would 
seem  to  make  it  clearer  that  they  firmly  sup- 
port the  government  and  regard  the  present 
issue  as  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
religious  persecution,  but  simply  as  a  question 
whether  or  not  the  Holy  See  at  Rome  has 
the  right  to  regulate  the  internal  affairs  of 
French  Catholics. 

Tke  oerman  ^^  '''^  ''""^  *^'^  number  of  the 
Eifctio-      Review   reaches  its  readers  the 

"""""'■'"'■  cables  will  have  told  the  world 
the  result  of  the  elections  for  the  German 
Reichstag,  which  were  set  for  January  25 


'■  PeoplPB  ot  Africa,  Detcnd  Your  Sacred  BlRhts." 
(Ad  elMtloD  poster  Id  GermaiiT  n'produc^i]  from 
WtthreJacoti  (Stuttgarl).  With  apologies  to  Kalsfr 
Wllbelm  for  similarity  to  bis  famouB  cartoon  ad- 
dresBed  to  Enrope. 
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The  imperial  Parliament,  it  will  be  re-  qualification.  During  all  this  heated  politi- 
membered,  was  dissolved  on  December  13,  cal  campaign  the  Geiman  people,  true  to 
because  of  its  refusal  to  pass  the  supplemen-  tbeir  national  character,  have  been  paying 
tary  budget  for  Germany's  colonial  expenses  tribute  to  the  great  surgeon  Ernst  von  Berg- 
asked  for  by  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  in  mann,  who,  on  December  19,  celebrated  hit 
the  name  of  the  Emperor.  The  government  seventieth  birthday.  This  great  Geraun, 
who  has  contributed  more  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  surgery  than  any  other  living  nun, 
served  through  the  ware  between  Prusaa 
and  Austria,  Germany  and  France,  and  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey.  Since  1882  he  has  occupied 
a  chair  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Dr.  von 
Bergmann's  chief  contributions  to  surgeiy 
are  aseptic  bandaging  and  surgical 
of  diseases  of  the  brain. 


Tht  -CKaoM  of  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^  °^  *''*  assembling  at 
Pacification'''  the  first  Russian  Duma,  Csar 
Nicholas  issued  a  ukase  promul- 
gating the  so-called  Fundamental  Law  of 
the  empire,  the  net  result  of  which  was  to 
greatly  restrict  the  jurisdiction  and  privileges 
of  Parliament.  Now  that  the  campaign  is 
on  for  election  to  the  second  Duma,  he  is 
pursuing  the  same  poJicj-.  By  imperial  order 
the  administration  of  the  government  has 
been  so  reorganized  that  the  Emperor  him- 
self becomes  president  of  the  Council  of  Im- 
perial Defense,  a  new  body,  which  will  ab- 
sorb tlic  activities  of  the  ministries  of  war 
and  marine.  These  ministries  are  abolished. 
By  this  means,  no  matter  what  the  power 
of  the  Duma  may  be  in  matters  of  the  purse 
and  internal  political  administration,  mili- 
tary and  naval  affairs  are  declared  be>-ond  its 
competence.  Courts-martial  will  be  contin- 
ued, and  the  exile,  imprisonment,  execution, 
flogging,  and  other  methods  of  "  pacifica- 
tion "  so  well  known  in  Russia  will  go  on  as 
heretofore.  Just  how  far  this  "  chaos  of 
pacification "  has  progressed  may  be  seen 
from  a  summary  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  law 
journal  Pravo.  which  wt  quote  on  another 
page  this  month.  The  Terrorist  calendar 
for  Januarj-  and  late  December  included  the 
assassination  of  Count  Ignatiev,  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Empire,  leader  of  the 
court  Reactionary'  party,  and  one  of  the 
most  detested  of  the  supporters  of  the  mon- 
archy; General  Launitz,  commandant  of  the 
palace,  who  had  been  the  virtual  successor  of 
the  detested  Trepov  ;  General  Litvinov,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Siberian  province  of  AkmoHnsk; 
Colonel  Andriev,  chief  of  police  of  Lodz; 
and  General  Pavlov,  military  procurator. 
The  terrorism  of  the  government  is  being 
met  with  a  swift,  merciless,  and  persistent 
terrorism  QQ  the  part  of  the  revolutionaries. 


then   broke   m  th    tl  e   Center    or   Clerical 
group   a  party  upon      h  ch    t  had  depended 
3  carry  out    ts  favored  poH- 


for  s 


cies.  Whether  Chancellor  on  Bulo 
forts  to  form  a  new  national  democratic 
party  will  be  successful  in  bringing  about  a 
group  of  government  supporters  strong 
enough  to  offset  whatever  gains  may  be  made 
by  the  Center,  the  Socialists,  and  the  Poles, 
— who  are  always  in  opposition, — it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  Germany  has  been  aroused  over 
the  matter  and  much  criticism  expressed  at 
the  Chancellor's  recent  manifesto  calling 
upon  all  patriotic  Germans  to  put  down  so- 
cialism. It  was  ividely  believed  that  in  re- 
turn for  parliamentary  support  of  his  colo- 
nial project,  so  eloquently  defended  by  the 
new  Colonial  Minister,  Herr  Dernburg,  the 
Kaiser  would  give  the  Radicals  the  desire  of 
their  heart  by  redressing  their  principal  griev- 
ance,— that  is,  the  indirect  and  e.xtremely 
complicated  method  of  choosing  members  of 
the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  method 
which  has  been  unfair  to  the  minor  parties, 
lai^ly  composed  of  men  with  no  property 
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u«  8««>iHf  tebruaiy  19.  It  is  interesting 
"""^  to-  note  that  a  number  of  the 
features  of  the  American  and  Australian 
voting  systems  will  be  used  in  the  balloting. 
Closed  booths  for  secret  voting  and  official 
ballots  will  be  employed.  Electioneering  is 
prohibited  in  the  vicinity  of  the  polls,  but 
the  official  ballots,  on  which  are  printed  the 
nominees  of  the  legalized  political  parties 
{the  Octobrists,  the  Monarchists,  and  the 
Peaceful  Regenerationists),  may  be  distrib- 
uted freely.  The  Constitutional  Democrats 
(Cadets)  and  the  other  opposition  parties 
are  denied  this  privilege,  and  their  partisans 
will  be  forced  to  write  out  their  ballots  indi- 
.  vidually, — a  proceeding  which  will  no  doubt 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  many  votes  on  account 
of  technical  irregularities.  The  concessions 
to  the  Jews  apparently  amount  to  very  little 
beyond  permitting  them  to  leave  the  Pale, 
and  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  I'he 
entire  Jewish  question  is  left  to  the  Duma 
for  settlement. 


wnat  Whether  or  not  the  Stolypin 
stciupiK  ministry  has  succeeded  in  really 
pacifying  the  country,  it  has,  fair- 
minded  critics  will  admit,  certainly  taken 
more  than  one  step  in  the  direction  of  con- 
stitutional government,  A  semblance  of  or- 
der has  been  established  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and  Russia's  foreign  credit  has  con- 
siderably bettered  during  the  five  months  of 
Mr.  Stolypin's  term  of  office.  ,  While  it  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  Premier  can  be  criti- 
cised for  woeful  mismanagement  and  lack  of 
judgment,  nevertheless  (says  Dr.  E.  J.  Dil- 
lon in  his  monthly  Russiaii  letter  in  the  Con- 
temporary Rei'ieii;), 

Without  either  makinp;  laws  or  breaking  them 
he  has  radically  changed  the  statute  book,  has 
reformed  Ihe  condition  of  the  peasants  by  a 
series  of  measures  which  will  ultimately  revoiu- 
tioniie  the  Russian  people,  has  incorporated  lib- 
erty of  conscience  in  the  lesislalioii,  has  bettered 
the  lot  of  the  workingmen,  has  introduced  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven  for  clerk?  and  =hop  as- 
sistants without  lessening  the  number  of  annual 
holidays,  and  over  and  above  all,  has  trampled 
out  the  embers  of  ilie  organised  revolution. 
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if^  ff^  Some  of  the  more  astute  Russian 
««»  politicians,  however,  insist  that 
the  governitient  has  failed,  and 
ascribe  this  failure  to  Stolypin's  legal  quib- 
bles and  "  paper  projects,"  which,  for  prac- 
tical effect  upon  the  Russian  people,  have  no 
more  executive  force  than  any  newspaper. 
"  They  remain  simply  printed  matter,  and 
the  bureaucrats  throughout  the  empire  con- 
tinue to  exercise  their  unfettered  will  as  of^ 
old."  It  is  true  that  the  budget  for  1907,' 
as  presented  on  January  11  by  Finance  Min- 
ister Kokovtsev,  indicates  an  increasing  rev- 
enue and  a  condition  of  finances  which  will 
permit  the  early  redemption  of  some  of  the 
short-term  bonds  now  held  in  France.  In 
reality,  however,  close  examination  will  show 
that  the  figures  have  been  cleverly  manipu- 
lated. The  St.  Petersburg  government  is 
actually  very  hard  pressed  for  money,  and, 
unfortunately,  is  unable  to  collect  the  great 
arrears  in  taxes  throughout  the  empire.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  circular  recently  issued  to 
all  governors  of  provinces  and  commissioners 
of  taxes,  closing  with  the  following  state- 
ment: "  The  populace  must  be  compelled  to 
obey  the  law,  and  the  stubbornness  of  the 
tax  defaulters  must  be  broken  by  all  legal 
measures,  however  harsh  and  strict  they  may 
be."  The  serious  conservative  review,  the 
Vjestnik  Yevropy,  commenting  on  this  state- 
ment, observes  that,  although  Russian  law 
does  not  permit  of  force  being  used  with  tax 
defaulters,  force  nevertheless  wi!l  be  used. 
The  refusal  to  pay  taxes  "  depends  at  times 
on  political  considerations,  and,  in  order  to 
root  out  some  of  these  adverse  political  opin- 


ions, the  administration  never  feels  under  re- 
straint of  the  law."  For  inactivity  in  col- 
lecting arrears  in  taxes  the  circular  threatens 
prosecution  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind, 
which  may  lead  to  pt^uiar  disturbances,  par- 
ticularly "  when  it  is  we'll  known  that  no 
such  strict  measures  will  be  taken  against  the 
landlords,  whose  arrears  in  taxes  arc  even 
larger  than  those  of  the  peasants." 


Frotn  FUeMetIo  (Tarlo). 


suffninoi    ^^  ^'"  meantime  the  p 
of  tht      starving  and   freezing  in   many 
provmces.    In  makmg  an  iq)pcal 
to  die  people  of  Europe  and  America  for  as- 
sistance,  Afr.   Nikolai   Shivkov,   one  of  the 
Russian  Liberals,  said  (early  in  December) : 

Once  more  the  crops  have  failed  completely 
in  all  the  southeastern  provinces,  and  in  many 
others  the  harvest  has  been  far  below  the  aver- 
age. The  immediate  cause  was  nearly  the  same, 
—a  hot  spring  and  summer  and  no  rain.  In 
hundreds  of  villages  "the  distress  is  already  be- 
yond endurance.  Thousands  of  peasants  are  eat- 
ing nothing  but  bread  made  of  acorn  flour  and 
grass  seeds  mixed  with  a  little  rye  flour ;  many 
families  eat  even  that  bitter  bread  only  once  a 
day.  The  winter  has  barely  commenced,  so  that 
(wo  or  three  months  must  elapse  before  the 
famine  nllains  its  full  intensity;  and  yet  a  fort- 
night ago  the  newspapers  published  an  account 
of  Ihe  fa  mine- stricken  Tartars  in  the  neighbor- 
ing province  of  Kazan  selling  their  children  to 
dealers  from  the  Caucasus.  Eight  girls,  aged 
from  12  to  16,  had  been  sold  for  %4p  to  $75  each. 

With  the  opening  of  1907,  by  what  is  called 
a  "juridical  fiction,"  the  Russian  Mir  be- 
comes a  purely  voluntary  association,  and  the 
peasant  is  able  to  move  from  his  land.  With 
no  money,  however,  and  ground  down  Iqr 
taxation,  this  is  a  merely  ntKninal  blessing. 
Other  noteworthy  happenings  in  Russia  dur- 
ing the  month  were  the  conviction  (and  sen- 
tence to  death)  of  Admiral  Nebogatov  for 
surrender  to  the  Japanese  in  the  battle  of 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  May  38,  1905 ;  the  confis> 
cation  by  the  censor  of  General  Kuropatkin's 
book  on  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  and  the 
purchase  (at  Krasnoyarsk,  Siberia),  for  our 
own  Congressional  Library  at  Washington, 
of  the  famous  Yudin  collection  of  8o,000 
volumes  on  Russia. 

CotittHutiemt  Almost  simultaneously  come  the 
Ftriia  news  dispatches  from  Teheran 
f««i,«.     ^j  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^  g^^jj  Muzaflar- 

ed-Din,  the  accession  to  power  of  the  new 
ruler,  Mohammed  All  Mirza,  and  the  as- 
sembling, in  accordance  with  the  new  consti- 
tution, of  the  first  Persian  Parliament,  This 
classic  land  of  antiquity  thus  obtains  actual 
representative  government  before  her  mighty 
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neighbor  to  the  North,  With  the  first  day 
of  n)07  Persia  became  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, the  instrument  providing  for  a  bicam- 
eral Parliament  having  been  signed  several 
days  preceding  by  the  late  monarch.  The 
national  coimcil  consists  of  156  members; 
a  Senate  is  also  provided  for,  of  a  member- 
ship to  be  settled  hereafter.  General  elec- 
tions will  he  held  every  two  years.  The 
former  Minister  of  Commerce,  Sanleh-ed- 
Daouleh,  has  been  elected  president,  and  the 
first  session,  held  on  January'  3,  was  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  national,  finances. 

What  Will  Although  Persia  is  comparativeU' 
(**  Htm  secluded  and  remote  from  the 
*"*  "  chief  centers  of  interest,  for  years 
there  has  been  goinE  on  in  this  ancient  land 
a  silent  but  momentous  siruKgle  between 
Great  Dritain  and  Russia  for  dominating  in- 
fluence which  should  eventually  expand  into 
absorption.  We  may  now  look  for  a  revival 
of  discussion  of  the  Ua^^dad  Railroad,  largely 
engineered  by  Germans.  These  three  mod- 
ern European  nations  have  long  been  strug- 
glinji  for  commercial  ascendanci'  in  Persia, 
which,  even  in  its  decline,  remains  great.  Its 
10,000,000  people,  as  recent  events  amply 
demonstrate,  are  both  physically  and  mentally 
worthy  of  their  illustrious  ancestry.  More- 
over, desolate  as  a  large  part  of  the  empire 
i>,  it  still  contains  resotirces  of  vast  potential 
wealth,  and,  considered  for  its  strategic  po- 
sition in  war  and  commerce,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance.  The  deceased  Shah  was  a  man 
of  strong  mentality  and  an  honest  well- 
wisher  of  his  people.  The  new  monarch  is 
in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
man  of  progressive  tendencies.  His  foreign 
policy,  it  is  claimed  by  students  of  middle- 
Asiatic  politics,  will  consist  largely  in  plac- 
ing off  England  against  Russia. 

TuiinMan  '^^^  annual  session  of  the  Indian 
NaUimai  National  Congress  opened  at  Cal- 
c<-.ff.«..  ^.j^^,^  ^^  December  26.  The 
president,  Mr.  Dadabai  Naoroji,  who  was  re- 
elected, made  an  enthusiastic  speech  to  the 
icoo  delegates  present,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated an  active  campaign  for  Indian  auton- 
omy. This  speech,  as  well  as  the  resolu- 
tion against  the  partition  of  Bengal,  have 
been  received  with  mingled  feelings  through- 
out England,  some  of  the  British  journals 
even  charging  the  congress  with  sedition. 
January  i,  by  the  way,  was  the  thirtieth  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria of  Enf^and  as  Empress  of  India,  and 


sympathizers  with  Indian  aspirations  for  na- 
tional self-government  are  advocating  that 
this  anniversar\-  be  marked  by  some  larger 
recognition  of  Indian  rights.  Without  the 
least  disposition  to  question  the  benefits  of 
British  rule  in  India,  Americans  can  sympa- 
thize heartily  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
great  Hindu  people  for  a  more  complete  ex- 
pression of  their  national  desires.  Mr.  Nao- 
roii's  closing  words  are  significant: 

lie  united.  Persevere  and  achieve  self-gnvern- 
mcnl.  so  that  Ihe  millious  now  [)erishinf!  from 
piivorty.  famine,  and  plaeiies,  and  ihc  scores  of 
millions  now  starvinj;  on  scanty  suhsisteiice,  may 
lie  saved,  and  India  once  more  occii|>y  her  proud 
jiositinn  of  vore  among  the  greatest  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world. 
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Japaxu,-  Although  the  sensational  news- 
Amtrican  papers  of  this  country  and  Eu- 
fw„rt*/p.  ^^^  continue  to  discuss,  H-ith 
more  or  less  positiveness  of  detail,  what  they 
call  the  coming  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  the  relations  between  the 
two  governments  and  peoples  as  a  whole 
have  never  been  better  than  they  are  to-day. 
The  Japanese  viewpoint  in  the  matter  of  the 
San  Francisco  school  question  is  set  forth  on 
another  page  (220)  in  quotations  from 
Tokio  dailies.  As  a  matter  of  precaution 
against  possible  hostile  demonstrations  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  Tokio  government  has  de- 
cided not  to  send  the  Japanese  training 
squadron  to  visit  this  country,  as  had  been 
its  original  intention,  although  a  Japanes*; 
fleet  will  probably  visit  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition this  summer.  While  her  energies  are 
being  absorbed  in  e.\ploiting  Manchuria  and 
Korea,  Japan  begins  to  feel  at  home  the  reac- 
tion from  the  nervous  temperamental  and 
financial  tension  of  the  late  war.  In  a  recent 
interview  Baron  Shibusawa,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  Japanese  economists  and  a  large 
holder  in  Bnancial  institutions,  predicted  a 


panic  in  the  island  empire  at  an  early  date  if 
Japanese  banks  do  not  call  a  halt  in  the  pro- 
motion mania,  which  has  now  reached  a  fever 
heat.  He  advocates  a  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency. Persistent  reports  of  a  disaKreemcnt 
between  the  Japanese  and  Russian  commis- 
sioners over  the  working  out  of  those  clauses 
of  the  Portsmouth  peace  treaty  which  re- 
fer to  Japanese  fishing  rights  off  the  Si- 
berian coast,  as  well  as  the  claims  of  Rus- 
sian and  German  merchants  that  Japan  is 
violating  her  pledges  about  the  open  door  in 
Manchuria,  are  denied  from  Tokio. 

wrahingtaa,  Some  moHths  ago  an  influential 
uacein.  French  journal  asked  its  readers 
to  vote  for  the  loO  most  illustri- 
ous and  useful  Frenchmen,  The  result  of 
tlie  voting  showed  that  the  verdicts  of  his- 
torical writers  a/c  not  always  borne  out  by 
popular  insight.  The  choice  of  the  widely 
separated  voters  of  many  different  classes 
indicated  that,  while  the  masses  of  the  people 
may  be  temporarily  deceived  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  the  high  standards  of  popular  ap- 
preciation remain  for  comparison  and  for 
inspiration.  Not  even  an  Iconoclast  of  the 
eminence  and  courage  of  Tolstoi,  for  in- 
stance, ran  destroy  our  literary  ideals.  The 
great  Russian's  recent  book  on  the  weaknesses 
and  faults  of  Shakespeare  somehow  does  not 
convince.  The  verdict  of  fhe  ages  is  not 
often  wrong.  This  fact  is  brought  out  in 
the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  fame  of 
some  of  our  own  great  public  men  has  per- 
sisted and  even  waxed  greater  with  the  years. 
During  this  month  of  February  occurs  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington,  the  one 
hundredth  of  the  birth  of  the  poet  Longfel- 
low,  and  the  ninet>--eighth  of  the  natal  day 
of  .'Abraham  Lincoln.  Ever)'  year  of  our  re- 
public's history  seems  to  add  to  the  dignity 
and  glory  of  Washington's  name.  The  fame 
of  Lincoln  is  forever  on  the  increase,  and  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  corner  which 
Longfellow  occupies  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  can  never  be  usurped  by  another. 
The  gentle  poet  did  not  strike  the  note  of 
Eiiicrsiin,  of  liryant,  of  I'oe,  nf  Lowell,  or  01 
Whitman,  but  he  sang  songs  that  touched 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  and  of  all  the 
world.  They  arc  celebrating  in  Cambridge, 
on  the  27th  of  this  month,  the  centenary  of 
his  birth,  and  we  describe  the  ceremonies  on 
anotJicr  page.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
democracy  of  America  that  the  lives  of  men 
like  these  are  accepted  as  ideals  which  persist. 
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{From  December  19,  1906,  to  January  to,  1907,) 

PROCBBDINQ8  IN  CONGRESS.  January    17.— In    the   Senate,    Mr.    Blackburn 

December  19.— In  the  Senate,  President  Roose-  (Dem.,  Ky.)  offers  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 

velt*s  message  on  the  discharge  of  the  colored  tion  of  mquiry  concerning  the  discharge  of  the 

troops  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  is  read.  negro  troops,  especially  disclaiming  any  right  to 

-^  ,  T>  ^^    X.        *  *•  ri-      question  the  President's  power  of  dismissal 

December  20.— Both  branches  adjourn  for  the  T^e  House  passes  a  bill  authorizing  the  Presi- 

hohday  recess.  dent  ^o  send  the  supply-ship  Celtic  with  relief 

January  3. — Both   branches   reassemble   after  for  the  people  of  Jamaica, 

the  holiday  recess.... In  the  Senate   the  resolu-  January     18.— In     the     Senate,     Mr.     Whyte 

tion  of  Mr.  Foraker  (Rep.,  Ohio),  directnig  an  (i^^j^     j^j^ j           l^s   against  encroachment  by 

mquiry  mto  the  discharge  of  the  colored  troops  ^^^  federal   Government  on    the  powers  of  the 

at  Brownsville,  Texas,  comes  up,  and  Mr.  Lodge  states,  and  Mr.  Kittredge  (Rep.,  S.  D.)  attacks 

^ Rep.,  Mass.),  offers  an  amendment  recognizing  ^i^^     lumber    trust.... The     House    adopts    an 

the  Presidents  right  to  discharge  the  troops.  amendment    to    the    Legislative    Appropriation 

January  7.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  bill,  increasing  the  salary  of  the  Vice-President, 

Mass.),  offers  a  new  resolution  for  an  inquiry  Speaker,  and  members  of  the  cabinet  to  $12,000 

into  the  dismissal  of  the  negro  troops The  and  of  Congressmen  to  $7,500  a  year. 

House  passes  the  bill  providing  for  a  judicial  politics  and  government-American. 
review  of  the  facts  before  a  fraud  order  is  issued 

by  the  Post  Office  Department.  December   22. — President   Roosevelt  orders   a 

January  8.— The  House  debates  the  Army  Ap-  new  investigation  of  the  trouble  at  Brownsville, 

propriation  bill.  Texas,    in    which    United    States    negro    troops 

January  9.— The  Senate  considers  the  bill  lim-  ,^'^^^  implicated    to  be  made  by  Assistant  At- 

iting  the  hours  of  work  of  railroad  employees. . . .  torney-General   Purdy. 

The  House  strikes  out,  on  a  point  of  order,  the  December  29.— Secretary  Taft  announces  that 
provisions  in  the  Army  Appropriation  bill  abol-  while  he  is  not  seeking  the  Presidency  and  does 
isliing  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  "ot  expect  to  be  a  candidate,  he  would  not  de- 
January  10.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  70  to  i,  ^^^"«  ^^^  nomination  if  it  should  come  to  him. 
passes  a  substitute  presented  by  Mr.  LaFollette  December  30. — Attorney-General-elect  Jackson 
(Rep.,  Wis.),  for  his  bill  to  regulate  the  hours  of  New  York  informs  W.  R.  Hearst  that  he  will 
of  employment  on  railroads.  consider  an  application  for  a  recount  of  the  bal- 
January   11.— The  Senate  passes  the  General  ^^^^  ^^^^^  »"  the  mayoralty  election  of  1905. 

Service  Pension  bill The  House,  in  one  hour  January  r.— The  new  federal  Pure  Food  and 

and  thirty-five  minutes,  passes  628  private  pen-  Drugs  law  goes  into  effect  throughout  the  United 

sion  bills.  States Judge   McCall,   of   the   federal   court, 

January  12.— In  the  Senate,  a  message  was  re-  declares  the  LaFollette  fellow-servants  act  un- 

ceived  from  President  Roosevelt,  urging  action  constitutional. ..  .Charles  E    Hughes  is  inaugur- 

in  the  break  of  the  Colorado  River  threatening  ^ted  as  Governor  of  New  York. 

the  Imperial  Valley.  January  2. — The  New  Hampshire  Legislature 

January  14.— The  Senate  passes  the  Legislative  ^^^^^s  Charles  M.  Floyd  (Rep.)  Governor. 
Appropriation  bill ;  the  President  sends  in  a  mes-  January  3.— Governors  Guild  of  Massachu- 
sage  in  which  he  stands  by  his  action  in  dis-  setts,  Cobb  of  Maine,  and  Floyd  of  New  Hamp- 
missing  the  negro  troops  from  the  army,  but  re-  shire  take  the  oaths  of  office.  . 
yokes  that  part  of  the  order  which  bars  the  dis-  January  4.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
charged  men  from  civil  employment  under  the  mission  begins  an  investigation  of  recent  rail- 
Government The  House  passes  a  bill  to  pro-  road  wrecks. 

hibit  unnecessary  whistling  by  vessels  in  harbors.  j^^^^^^     ^  _^^^     U^i^^^     S^^^^^     Sxiprtrnt 

January    15. — In    the    Senate,    Mr.    Spooner  Court,  on  a  division  of  5  to  4.  holds  invalid  the 

(Rep.,  Wis.),  concludes  his  defense  of  the  Presi-  annual  tax  of  4  cents  per  $1000  capital  stock  im- 

dent's  ri^ht  to  discharge  soldiers  without  honor ;  posed  by  the   State  of  Colorado  upon   foreign 

the  nominations  of  George  B.  Cortelyou  to  be    corporations,  doing  business   in   that   State 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  James  R.  Garfield  to  Postmaster-General  Cortelyou  announces  his  re- 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  George  von  L.  tirement  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Meyer  to  be  Postmaster-Greneral,  and  Herbert  Committee :  Harry  S.  New  will  be  acting-chair- 
Knox  Smith  to  be  Commissioner  of  Corporations  man. . .  .Attorney-General  Jackson  of  New  York 
are  confirmed. ..  .The  House  debates  the  Forti-  State  names  Clarence  J.  Sheam,  W.  R.  Hearst's 
fications  Appropriation  bill.  counsel,  as  special  counsel  to  direct  the  suit  to 

January    16.— In    the    Senate,    Mr.    Foraker  oust  Mayor  McClellan. 
(Rep.,  Ohio)  introduces  a  substitute  resolution  January  8. — The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
on   the   discharge  of  the  negro  troops. ..  .The  decides  that  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  (Tom- 
House   passes  the   Fortifications   Appropriation  pany  has  the  right  to  charge  double  fares,  10 
bill.  cents,    from    the   central    part    of   Brooklyn    to 
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Coney  Island W.  R.  Hearst  is  elected  State  December  26. — A  bill  for  the  '  regnilatioii  of 

chairman  of  the  Independence  League  of  New  labor  is  introduced  in  Gmgress  bjr  tne  govcrn- 

York.  merit  of  Uruguay.... A  test  vote  in  the  JFrench 

January     9.— The      Philippine     Commission  Senate  on  the  amended  Separation  bill  shows 

passes  the  General  Election  law.  ^^3  members  m  its  favor  to  80  opposed. 

January  10.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  Deceml>er   28.— The    Danish    Royal    Sanitary 

mission    finishes    the    Chicago   hearing    on   the  College,  m  an  address  to  the  King,  accuses  the 

Harriman  railroad  lines.  Danish  Minister  of  Justice  of  abuse  of  power 

January     11. -Republican     members    of    the  ....  The  French  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  187  to  87, 

Kansas    Legislatiure    nominate    Representative  P^'^^«^  ^^'^  amended  Separation  bill. 

Charles  Curtis  for  the  United  States  Senate.  December  29. — The  Japanese  Diet  is  opened 

January    14. — Republicans   of  the   West  Vir-  December    30. — The    Shah    and    the    Crown 

ginia   Legislature  nominate   Stephen    B.    Elkins  Prince  sign  the  Persian  constitution,  the  Crown 

for  his  third  successive  term  as  Ihiited  States  Prince  also  signing  a  document  promising  not 

Senator. ..  .Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  ap-  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliaipent  within  two 

points  ex-Senator  Frederick  C.  Stevens  Super-  years. 

intendent  of  Puhhc  Works  and  Charles  H.  Keep  December  3i.-President  Penna  of  Brazil  au- 

as  Supermtendent  of  Banks.  thorizes  a  loan  to  Rio  Janeiro  of  $50.000,000. . . . 

January  15.— Harry  A.  Richardson  (Rep.)  is  The  Persian  National  Assembly  rejects  the  pro- 
elected  United  States  Senator  for  Delaware posed  composition  of  the  Senate,  and  the  nego- 

Thc  Massachusetts  Legislature  elects  Winthrop  tiations  regarding  the  constitution  are  reopened. 

Murray  Crane  (Rep.)  United  States  Senator ^  ,      n-u     t>      •        xr  *•       1    a- ui- 

The  Maine  Legislature  re-elects   United   States  J*'^""^^^   ''-^^  P^"|^"   National  Assembly 

Senator  William  P.  Frye  ( Rep.) . . .  .The  Mon-  ^,^^^P?^  ^  »-|?:'^^^  constitution  as  submitted  by 

tana  Legislature  elects  Representative  Joseph  M.  "'*-*  ^^''^"^  ^  *^*^'*- 

Dixon  (Rep.)  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  January  2.— The  Russian  preliminary  budget 

W.  A.  Clark  (Dem.) The  Nebraska  Legisla-  estimates  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907  show 

ture  elects  Xorris  Brown  (Rep.)   United  States  an  increase  of  nearly  $19,000000  in  the  regular 

Senator The     Colorado     Legislature     elects  expenditures  compared  with  those  for  the  same 

Simon  Guggenheim  (Rep.)  United  States  Sena-  period  last  year. 

tor   to  succeed  Thomas   M.    Patterson    (Dem.)  January  3.— The  new  French  law  amending  the 

The    Idaho    Legislature    elects    William    E.  Church   and    State   Separation   law   of   1905   is 

Borah     (Rep.)     to    succeed    I'red.     T.     Dubois    signed   by   the   President  and  promulgated 

(Dem.)  as  United  States  Senator The  Ten-  The   articles   of   the    Polish    National    League, 

nessce    Legislature    elects    ex  (;ov.    Robert    L.  published  at  Breslau,  show  plans  to  take  action 

Taylor  (Dem.)  to  succeed  Edward  W.  Carmack  in  case  of  war:  several  leaders  of  the  agitation 

as   Ijiited   States   Senator Democratic  mem-  are  placed  on  trial  at  Gneisen. 

hers  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  noniinate  jan„arv    8.-The    Prussian   budget    shows   a 

K  .\I.  Simmons  for  re-election  as  United  States  ,^,^p,„,  ^^  ^^,^^  $13,000,000  for  1906,  and  a  sUU 

senator.  better  prospect  for  1907. 

January  16. -The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  januarv  g.-General  Pavlov,  the  Russian  mfli- 

re-elects  Lnited  States  Senator  Henry  K.  Burn-  prr.curator,  is  shot  and  killed  by  a  Terror- 

ham  (Rep.)....  1  he  Michigan  Legisla  ure  elects  j^^  ^^  5^    Petersburg;  the  assassin  is  captured. 

Representative    William    .\Ulen    Smith     (Rep.)  ...  .Mohammed  Ali  Mirza  is  formally  acCiowl- 

Lnited  States  Senator  to  succeed   R.  A.  Alger,  ^^^^^j  ^^  gj^^^j^  ^^  p^^^j^^ 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN.  .  ^'''^'''''VJr'^lYr.^^^t^  S^^^^^fnl  ^whS! 

shows  a  deficit  of  over  $120,000,000,  tor  wnicli 

December     19. — The     Victorian     Parliament    a  new  loan  must  be  raised The  Porto  Rican 

passes    an    anti-gambling    bill The    British  Legislature   meets   and  elects   Francisco  de   P. 

House  of  Lords,  by  a  vote  of  132  to  52,  rejects  Acuna  Speaker. 

the  concessions   offered  by   the  government   in  January  16.— The  election  of  President  Figu- 

the  matter  of  the  Education  bill.  croa  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  is  announttd. 

December   20. — The    Governr^r   of    Southwest  January  20. — Count  Okuma  announces  his  in-* 
Africa  arrives  in  London  to  negotiate  with  the  tention  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  Japanese  , 
British    Government    on    frontier   questions....  Progressive  party. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  formallv  with- 
draws the  Education  bill  in  the  British  House  international  RELATIONS. 

/'  *'        ^1     T>  •  •  I    T^    I-         .  •  December  IQ. — The  United  States  Senate  con- 
December  21.— The  British  Parliament  is  pro-  ^^^^^^    ^,,^,    nominations    of    Henry    White,    of 
rogued....The    Prench    Chamber   of    Deputies  j^,,^,^,^  j^j,^„^|   .^^  Ambassador  to  France;  Uoyd 
by  a  vote  of  413   to   166,  passes  the  amended  q   Oriscom,  of  Pennsvlvania,  as  Ambassador  to 
Separation  law.  j^j^l^.  j,,!,^  ^y.  Riddle,  of  Minnesota,  as  Am- 
December  22. — A  negro  leader  in  Cuba  issues  ])assador  to  Russia:  Irving  D.  Dudley,  of  Cali- 
a  manifesto  saying  that  the  negroes  demand  a  fnrnia,   as    Ambassador   to   Brazil;    and   Leslie 
lar^e  .share  in  the  offi  js  in  return  for  the  part  Combes,  of  Kentucky,  as  Minister  to  Peru.... 
which  they  played  in' the  recent  revolt.  The  United  States  Senate  ratified  the  Red  Cross 
December    24. — General    Alfaro    is    formally  convention    providing   for   the   amelioration  of 
elected  President  of  Ecuador  by  the  National  the  condition  of  wounded  of  armies  on  the  field 
Assembly.                                                                The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bureau  of 
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American  Republics  elects  John  Barrett  to  be  to  commute  the  death  sentence  to  lo  years'  im- 

Director  of  the  Bureau.  prisonment Heavy  snowstorms  are  reported 

December  20.— The  French  Senate  ratifies  the    ^^oi"  all  over  England The  first  instance  of 

Algeciras  convention.  ^^^  closing  of  a  church  under  the  French  Sep- 

December  2i.-It  is  announced  that  the  Brit-  ^5^Io°"J,\l'^r"''  \^  Alzay-sur-Indre. ..  .A  total 

ish  Government  has  been  informed  that  the  ap-  ^,1   pa       '         ^^         ''  '""^^                   ^''^"' 

pointment  of  James  Bryce  as  Ambassador  will  y^       *  ,        ^ 

be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  United  SUtes  (see  December  26.— Serious  earthquake  shocks  are 

page  166).  reported  m  the  province  of  Tacna.  Chile;  half 

December  28.-Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  the  of  the  town  of  Arica  is  destroyed  The  In- 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United  SUtes,  leaves  ^*^"  National  Congress  opens  at  Calcutta. ... 
Washinirton  t        ^ttopey-Ueneral  of  Mmnesota  brmgs  suit 

T^          u     *          Tu    n       '      n                 .4.    „u  ^°^  ^"  injunction  to  prevent  the  proposed  issue 

December  ^Q.-The  Russian  Government  pub-  of  $60,000,000  stock  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 

lishes  the  text  of  its  negotiations  with  Japan,  ^oad. 

December    3p.-King    Edward    approves    the  December  27.-Snowstorms   in   Great  Britain 

SSSrto  th' ted  S^^^^^^^  ^'"^^  roads  and  wreck  telegraph  and  telephone 

oassaaor  10  lUs.  uniiea  :5iaies.  communication   in   many   places. 

January  6.-A  conference  of  Austro-Hungar-  December    28.-In    a    train    wreck    near    Ar- 

lan  mmisters  decides  to  open  negotiations  for  ^^oath,  Scotland.  21  persons  are  killed  and  about 

commercial    treaties    with    Rumania    and    Bui-  ^o     injured.... The     Governor    of    .Akmolinsk, 

^"^                  ^.                      .    .  Russia,    is   assassinated.... George    W.    Perkins 

January   8.— Chinese    commissioners    sent    to  and  Charles  S.  Fairchild  are  indicted  by  grand 

Manchuria  recommend  an  effort  to  regain   the  jury  in  New  York  on  six  counts,  charging  for- 

railroad  and  mining  privileges  granted  to  Rus-  gery   in   the   third    degree,    in   connection    with 

sians  and  Japanese.  transfers  of  stocks  by  the  New   York  Life  In- 

January  9.— It  is  announced  that  Great  Brit-  surance  Company, 
ain  and  Russia  have  agreed  to  support  the  new  December   29. —  The   Cleveland    Electric    Rail- 
Shah  of  Persia Secretary  Root  makes  an  ar-  way  announces  3^-cent  fares  on  all  of  its  city 

gument  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee    lines One    hundred    thousand    men    are    re-. 

of  the  United  States  Senate  for  ratification  of  ported  out  of  work  at  Lodz,  all  the  factories 

the  treaty  with  Santo  Domingo.  having  been  closed. 

January   12. — The   Chilean   Government   pro-  December   30.— Forty-five   persons    are    killed 

posed  to  Parliament  the  raising  of  the  legation  and  about  100  injured  in  a  train  wreck  on  the 

at  Washington  to  the  rank  of  embassy.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

■     January  14.— It  is  announced  that  a  complete  December  31.— An   agreement  signed  by  the 

agreement  has  not  been  reached  by  the  German  British    railroads   abolishing   rebates   goes    into 

and  American  commissioners  in  regard  to  tariff  force. 

schedules.                                ^            ,             ,    ,  January   2.— Fire  in  the  military  storehouses 

January    19.— Governor    Swettenham,    of   Ja-  on  the  gun-wharf  at  Portsmouth,  England,  docs 

maica,  peremptorily  requests  that  the  American  damage  estimated  at  $1,250,000. 

troops  be  withdrawn  from  relief  work  at  Kings-  j^^^            ^^      j^^   ^^  ^               ^     ^ 

ton ;    the    warships   under   Admiral    Davis    sail  Carnegie,  for  a  building  to  house  the  Bureau  bf 

away  from  the  harbor.  American    Republics    in    Washington,    is    an- 

January  20. — Nicaragua  and  Honduras  agree  nounced. 

to  submit  their  differences  to  arbitration.  January  S-The  Canadian  Government  decides 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH.  *9.  place   an    export    duty   on    electricity    from 

^         ,                ^.             TT    t^.      ^                 1  Niagara  Falls  in  order  to  obtain  power  for  the 

December   19.— Fire  at   Harbin   destroys   the  Dominion's  industries. ..  .The  Baroness  Burdett- 

quarters  of  the  general  staff,  the  museum,  the  Coutts   is   buried   in   Westminster   Abbey    (sec 

library,    and    many    warehouses The    three  page  199) 

hundredth  anniversary  of  the  sailing  of  the  first  January'  /.-The  Chinese  trading  quarter  of 

British  colony  for  Virgin«  is  celebrated  in  Lon-  Bangkok,  Siam,  is  destroped  by  firf;  the  loss  is 

^^"*  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 

December  20. — M.  Ribot  is  received  into  the        t„„„ ,^'    a    ^^„„,^    *     .  ^. 

Frpnrh  rnhmpf  January    10.— A    severe    typhoon    sweeps    the 

I^rench  cabinet.                .       .  ^      ■ .  ,       ^.^.  .  islands  of  Leyte  and  Samar;   loo  lives  are  lost 

December  21  .—A  native  industrial  exhibition  and    much    property    destroyed ....  Earthquake 

is  opened  m  Calcutta.  shocks  are  felt  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  several 

December.  22. — A  violent  earthquake  affects  a    American     states The     Hawaiian     volcano 

large  section  of  Russian  Turkestan.  Mauna  Loa  is  active. 

December  23. — President   Roosevelt    issues   a  January  14. — The  greater  part  of  the  city  of 

proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  Kingston,  Jamaica,  is  destroyed  by  earthquake 

States  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  Chinese  shocks  and  fire  immediately  following ;  the  dead 

famine  sufferers A  strike  of  locomotive  fire-  number  more  than  1000. 

men  goes   into  effect  on  the  Southern    Pacific  January  19.— The  Shah  of  Persia  is  crowned 

Railway.  at  Teheran ....  The  one  hundredth  anniversary 

December  25. — ^A  Russian  court-martial  con-  of  the  birth  of  Gen. Robert  E.  Lee  is  celebrated 

demns  to  death  ex-Admiral  Nebogatov  and  the  throughout  the  South. ..  .Fifteen  thousand  peo- 

officers  of  his  squadron,  but  petitions  the  Czar  pie  are  rendered  homeless  in  and  near  Cincin- 
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naCJ  by  the  Ohio  River  flood>! A  "  Big  Four"  January  7. — Admiral  Lef^re,  fornter  minister 

passenger  train  is  wrecked  at  Sandford,  Ind,,  by  of  the  French  navy; 

the  ejcplosion  of  a  carload  of  powder;  22  bodies  January  8.— Muzaffar-«d-EHn.  Shah  of  Persia 

are  taken  from  the  wreck.  54... Ernest  Gimpel.  weH  known  in  Europe  and 

January    20. — Great    damage    is    done   by   the  America  as  an  art  expert  and  collector,  50. 
Ohio  River  floods. 

OBITUARV. 

December  19. — lii.shop  Charles  C.  McCabe  of 
the  Mcthodisl  Kpiscopai  Church,  70. 

Decpmber  20. — Samuel  Sartain,  the  steel  en- 
graver, 76. 

December  3i.— Prof.  Frederic  VVilliam  Mait- 
land.  author  of  English  law  Irentisc.',  57. 

Decemlicr  23.— Rev.   Robert   Rainy.  D.   D..  of 

Fdinburg,  Rl Count  Alexis  iRnatiev.  member 

of  the  Council  of  ihc  Russian  Empire,  65..,. 
Judge  Augustus  J.  Ricks,  of  the  United  Slates 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  6\. 

December  2.1. — Very  Rev.  Richard  William 
Randall,  D.  D..  dean  of  Chichester.  England.  83. 

Deceniber  2.=;- — Henry  Swtetins!  Chandler,  for 
many  years  business  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Indcfcndcnf.  66. 

December  26. — Count  Eugene  Zichy.  the  Hun- 
garian statesman  and  Central  .\sian  explorer.  70. 

December  27. — Bishop  A.  Coke  Smith,  of  the 
Metliodist  Episcopal  Omrch  South.  57 Wal- 
ter Appleton  Clark,  the  artist  and  illustrator,  .11. 
.  ..  .Wiiifield  Scott  Keyes,  the  mining  engineer, 

67 Capt.  William  B.  Seabury,  commodore  of 

the  Pacific  Mail  Company's  fleet,  65. 

December  28. — Alexander  Johnston  Cassall, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 67 William  Walts  Smith,  president  of 

the  Bank  for  Savings  of  New  York  City,  54.  . . . 
Samuel  Smith,  until  recently  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  70. 

December  29,— Alexander  William  Black,  M. 
P-,  47.... Gen.  Marcus  P.  Miller,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), 71. ..  .Cardinal  Lutgi  Tripepi,  71 Car- 
dinal Felice  Cavagnis.  66. ..  .Canon  Henry 
Bailey,  D.  D.,  91 Canon  George  Venables,  85. 

December    .10, — Baroness    Burdett-Coutls,    9.1 

(see  page    199) Mrs.  Josephine   Butler,  the 

English   philanthropist.   78.  .. -Ex-United   States 

Senator  Donelson  Caffery.  of  Louisiana,  71 

Ex-United  States  Senator  Thomas  M.  Bowen. 
of  Colorado,  71.... George  B.  Young,  a  leading 

attorney  of   St,    Paul,   Minn-.  62 Henry   E. 

Hoyt.  the  American  scenic  artist,  71. 

December  ,^i.— Brig. -Gen.  John  Walker  Bar- 
riger,  U.  S.  A.,  75. 

January  I. — Sir  William  Pearse  Howland,  the 
Canadian  statesman.  95. 

January  2. — Prof.  Albert  F.  Berg,  the  com- 
poser  and    organist,   82 Gustav    Kruell,    the 

well-known  artist,  64.  ,..Prof,  Otto  Benndorf, 

the  archeologist.  69 Joseph   K.    McCammon, 

formerlv  Assistant  Attorney- General  of  the 
United  States,  61. 

January  ,1.— Ernest  Howard  Cro'ihy,  author 
and  social  reformer,  50. 

January  4.— Rev.  John  Cotton  Brooks.  D.  D.. 

of  Massachusetts,  57 Robert  H.  Sayre.  former 

Ttce-president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  82. 

January  6.— Alfred  E.  Davis,  the  last  of  the 
pioneer  railroad  builders  of  California,  79. 


THE  LATE 


CBOSBY. 


January  9.— Marie.  Queen  of  Hanover,  88 

Lieut.-Gen.  Vladimir  Pavlov,  military  procurator 
of  Russia,  55. ..  .David  Overmeyer,  a  prominent 
Kansas  Democrat,  60. 

January  10. — Archbishop  George  Montgomery.' 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 60. . .  .  Rev.  Henry  A.  Barry,  a  well-known 
clergyman  in  the  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese  of 

Boston,  so Judge  I.  Thomas  Jones,  of  the 

Maryland  Court  of  Appeals.  69. 

January  12. — Dr.  Charles  Hallett  Judson.  deal) 
of  Furman  University,  South  Carolina,  86. 

January  1,1. — Prof.  A.  L,  Frothingham,  of 
Princeton.  78. 

January  14, — Rudolph  Korade,  for  more  than 
SO  years  Consul  for  the  Swiss  Government  in 
Philadelphia,  83 Henry  Squires,  once  X  lead* 


mg  ti 


-,  83. 


January  1,=;, ^Viscount  de  Caho  Frio,  director- 
Kcricral  of  the  Brazilian  department  of  foreign 
atTairs,  8g. 

January  16. — Rev.  I^urcncc  J.  Kavanagh,  a 
well-known  Roman  Catholic  educator  of  Phila- 
delphia, S4' ■•  •'■''ank  H,  Richardson,  president 
of  the  Nassau  Bank  of  New  York,  63, 

Jatmary  17.— Rev.  James  Woodrow,  D.  D.,  a 
well-known  clergyman,  educator,  and  linancter 
of  Columbia,  S,  C.,  79. 

January  30,— Cen.  Charles  M.  Shelley,  of  Ala- 
bama, formerly  a  member  of  Congress,  74. 
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THE  AM! 


/ 


i. 


fWOY  TO  THE 


The  n 
MJinctliii- 
lie  cam- 
idea  til.- 
lor'kitii: 
intent  i. 

'-U'll 


1' 


-f  iiiant  republic  of  tfie  West  a> 
^'.J  ipproaohed  the  Prophet  Samuel. 

:  ".15  had  no  truer  friend  in  all  the 

• ..-  Mr.  Hryce.  and  his  friendship  ha> 

'-:-  tainted  hy  tlie  suspicion  attachinj: 

•-  Testations   of   some    prancsnir   im- 

.-.    \':\o  have  indulged  in  much  fr)olish 

.-.^.f    talk    concerning    an     *' An^In- 

■  ..!!iance."     How  sane,  how  states- 

^-   .-. .i>  the   rebuke   which    Mr.    Br>ce 

•  *-;:t\i   to  those    ii^norant    enthusiasts! 

^   n  ll'tir  Ji^dinst  War,  January  M. 
. .    . :  I . 

.    j-.rity  «if  our  I'riiinlsiiip  fnr  AnuTica  i>: 

.  \  by  the  notion   th.it    it   i-;   "^nppurl   icr 

^  wo  are  ^eekiny  a!i  thf  time,  -  .i  n'>ti*»n 

-,.    a>    rej^ar<K    I'm^livlmn-n    ^it-nerally. 

.■..:>il>K'  i-noiitili  a>  regards  mir  jini;'»eN. 

.'.'at  v'ofilial  friendship  with  the   I'nittMl 

^  A'Mv'h  we  all  d.esire.  and  sh^nld  all  prize 

jili'y.  win  he  retirded.  n«»i   pnnn. iTc<1.  by 

.•••.:!  a  formal  .illianjM- 

'i'.:ir.C[e*^ti(»n  •  t  -iieh  an  .iilianee  creates  <Ii>- 
./'.d  <;u^pici'»n  ahr'-arl. 

:  «>tahli*ihment  «»f  permanently  friendly  n- 

■i   with   the    I'nited    Stale,    will    make    fiT 

::.^t  only  hetwi'ii   Mmiiand  and   Ameriea. 

\^  between    linylancl   and   the   re<t   of  the 


H:>  appointment   is  a  declaration,   not  in 

-.:  but  in  deed,  thai  the  liritish  (iovern- 

'  ir.:  repudiates  in  the  uuxt  emphatic  man- 

w'  piissible   the   mad    notion    that    there   is 

*  -•     —  viesire  on  our  part  to  make  an  arrange- 

•  rn:  "  between  tlie  two  *  An^rlo-Saxon  '  na- 

.  '.,^  to  Anj:h)-Sa\oni/e  the  Ui»rld;  or  that 

:  friendship  with  America  is  meant,  not  so 

^       "--.ich  to  secure  peace  between  two  nations,  as 

"  '     ^Mir^nni/e  those  two  nations  for  war  aj^ainst 

';..  a'.I  rivals/' 

;>  AN    IRISH     IIOMt    Rri.FR. 

'       *^       It  is  ^  denion^rration   the  sl-jn-flcance  of 
"  **^     -hiVh  has  been  instantK    recoijni/evi  at  Her- 

'    *  ■  ",  Piris  and  i>t.  1  etershiiri:.  \n  ta\or  ot  in- 

^ 7  ::n.  rail?.                  li   ^  •..  •                i        ^i  • 

*'     o  .ernational  peace.     Hnt  it  is  moM-  than  this. 

"**    "  -Vup  one  lireat  permanent  .il^raele  between  a 

"•'"^  t  ink.  friendly  understanii.'nj-   between    the 

"    "'^'  '^'nireand  the  republic  has  in-en  tiie  natural 

'■  .'-^  Knt  deplorable  animosit>   felt  b>  the  .nns  of 

'-  ••^*'  ^l^  Irish  exiles  toward  the  state  whirl,  to 
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them  is  the  embodiment  of  foreign  conquest,  about  colonies,  Mr.  Brycc  was  one  of  Ac 
Every  British  Ambassador  hitherto  appointed  few  men  who,  with  the  aid  and  support  of 
to  Washington  has  been  regarded, — and  nat-  the  present  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
u rally  regarded  by  the  Irish  in  America, — as  founded  the  Imperial  Federation  League  for 
the  emissary  of  a  hostile  power.  They  grudged  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  somewhat  apa- 
his  successes,  they  thwarted  his  policy,  and  thetic  British  public  'to  the  value  of  its 
they  would  have  regarded  themselves  as  lack-  imperial  heritage.  He  has  traveled  in  Can- 
ing in  the  true  spirit  of  Irish  patriotism  if  ada,  was  made  D.C.L.  of  Xoronto  Uni- 
they  did  not  do  everything  whenever,  wher-  versity.  He  visited  South  Africa  just  before 
ever,  and  however  they  could  to  counteract  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  in  his  book,  **  Im- 
his  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  Anglo-Amer-  pressions  of  South  Africa,"  he  did  his  utmost 
ican  fraternit>\  We  have  ever>'  reason  to  to  Jiwalcen  and  enlighten  the  public  at  home 
hope  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bryce  will  as  to  the  value  of  our  South  African  domin- 
mark  the  end  of  this  unhappy  estrangement,  ions.  He  is  now,  as  he  was  then,  a  firm  be- 
Mr.  Bryce  is  the  first  Home  Rule  Ambassa-  liever  in  the  immense  importance  of  proraot- 
dor  ever  appointed  by  Great  Britain  as  her  ing  a  firm  and  sympathetic  alliance  between 
representative  in  America.  Air.  Brj'ce  goes  the  free,  self-governing  nations  which  have 
to  the  United  States  as  the  friend  and  sup-  sprung  up  under  the  shelter  of  the  British 
porter  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  Irish  Na-  flag.  No  Canadian  need  fear  that  this  hard- 
tionalists.  He  is  known  by  them  to  have  headed,  tenacious  Scot  will  be  indifferent  to 
been,  in  good  repute  and  in  ill,  a  stanch  and  the  interests  of  the  Dominion,  which  he 
true  advocate  of  Home  Rule.  He  is  the  son  knows  and  loves  so  well, 
of  an   Irish  mother,  born  in    Ireland.     He  _       

r  ,,  £         i^}     I  ^      '  n  AS  SCHOLAR  AND  MAN  OF   LETTERS. 

was  one  or  the  very  tew  Vjladstonians  who, 

as  far  back  as  1882,  voted  against  the  Coer-        Mr.  Bryce  is  not  only  admirably  fitted  to 

cion  act;  and  one  of  his  latest  acts  as  Chief  represent  Britain  at  Washington  by  his  pol- 

Secretary  was  to  secure  the  removal  from  the  itics;  he  is  not  less  ideally  fit  because  of  his 

statute  book  of  the  Peace  Preservation  act,  personality.     It  was  little  more  than  a  year 

which  made  it  a  penal  offense  to  carry  arms  and  a  half  ago  that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 

in  Ireland.      He  will   not  merely  represent  hear  the  present  Prime  Minister  discuss  the 

the  British  cabinet;  he  will  in  a  very  real  character  and  capacity  of  Mr.  Bryce.     Both 

sense  represent  the  National  party,  of  whose  men  were  then  in  opposition.     I  had  gone  to 

aspirations  for  Home  Rule  he  is  an  intrepid  see  **  C.-B."  to  tell  him  that  within  a  year 

and  enthusiastic  supporter.  he  would  be  in  office  with  a  majority  of  250 

at  his  back.  After  lunch  we  fell  naturally 
to  discussing  the  personnel  of  the  future  cab- 
In  some  quarters  misgivings  have  been  inet.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  Sir 
expressed  that  Mr.  Br>'ce  was  too  good  an  Henry  remarked  that  he  regarded  Mr.  Brycc 
American  to  be  a  sound  imperialist,  and  here  as  being  "  all  round  the  most  accomplished 
and  there  a  Canadian  has  hinted  a  doubt  man  in  the  House  of  Commons."  "  Bryce," 
whether  Mr.  Bryce  might  be  quite  as  keen  a  said  C.-B.,  "  has  been  everj'where,  he  has 
believer  in  the  future  of  the  British  colonial  read  almost  ever>'thing,  and  he  knows  every- 
empire  as  in  the  destinies  of  the  American  body."  There  was  at  that  time  no  thought 
republic.  Such  misgivings  are  easily  to  be  of  his  appointment  to  Washington.  C.-B. 
explained.  They  are  due  to  sheer  ignorance  did  not  exaggerate.  It  is  almost  bewildering 
and  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  record  of  even  to  read  the  list  of  Mr.  Bryce's  academic 
Mr.  Bryce.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not  writ-  honors.  Since  Lord  Acton's  death  he  is  ad- 
ten  a  companion  volume  to  *^  The  American  mittedly  the  most  learned  man  in  the  House 
Commonwealth  "  on  the  Canadian  Domin-  of  Commons.  As  a  man  of  letters  his  fame 
ion.  It  is  true  also  that  he  has  written  and  is  world-wide.  His  historj'  of  "  The  Holy 
spoken  more  about  American  than  Canadian  Roman  Empire  "  has  long  been  recognized 
problems.  But  that  was  due  to  no  lack  of  as  the  classic  text-book  on  the  subject.  It 
interest  in  Canada,  or  lack  of  faith  in  the  has  gone  through  20  editions  in  England 
brilliance  of  her  destinies.  Mr.  Br>xe,  and  America,  and  is  in  constant  demand.  It 
among  all  Liberal  statesmen,  has  been  the  is  almost  incredible  that  such  a  masterpiece 
most  pronounced  in  his  devotion  to  our  colo-  of  erudition  and  historical  research  should 
nial  empire.  Long  ago,  before  it  became  the  bave  been  produced  by  a  young  man  of  24. 
fashion  to  be  enthusiastic  about  empire  or  Four  years  before  he  published  his  "  Holy 
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Roman  Empire  "  he  had  written  a  volume  on  upon  Russia.     During  that  war  the  zeal  of 

"  The  Flora  of  the  Island  of  Arran."    When  many  grew  cold.     But  Mr.  Bryce  remained 

he  was  28  he  produced  an  official  report  on  faithful  throughout.    He  was  one  of  the  pil- 

the  condition  of  education  in  Lancashire.  Ten  lars  of  strength  to  the  humanitarian  cause  all 

years  later  he  made  his  debut  as  a  traveler  through  1877.     In  1878,  when  the  Russian 

and  mountaineer  by  publishing  his  book  on  troops  lay  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Constan- 

"  Transcaucasia  and  Ararat."    It  is  doubtful  tinople,  and  all  jingodom  was  howling  for 

whether  any  human  foot  had  trodden  some  war,  IVIr.  Bryce  came  down  to  Newcastle- 

of  the  almost  inaccessible  peaks  of  Mount  on-Tvne  to  speak  at  a  great  peace  demonstra- 

Ararat  to  which  he  made  his  way  alone,  for  tion  on  Newcastle  Town  Moor.     It  was  on 

no  guide  would  accompany  him  to  those  mys-  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  as  I  was  standing 

terious  summits  from  which  Noah  was  re-  on  the  muddy  moor,  that  I  first  had  the  priv- 

ported  to  have  descended  from  the  Ark.  ilege  of  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of 

When  he  was  32  he  became  Regius  Pro-  Mr.  Bryce.     Nearly  30  jears  have  gone  by 

fcssor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford,  a  post  which  since  then,  but  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of 

he  held  until  1893.  that  eventful  time  that  friendship  stood  firm. 

f,                                     »>  Mr.  Brvce  is  no  fair-weather  friend  either  of 

IX    politics:    the       eastern    QUESTIOX.  '         r                   c.       u       J  1       1        J 

persons  or  ot  causes,     btanch  and  loyal  and 

It  was  his  travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  true,  he  never  struck  his  flag  to  the  summons 

which  first  brought  him  into  public  notice  as  of   a   foe   or  betrayed    the   confidence   of   a 

a  politician.    Until  1876  he  had  a  great  aca-  friend. 

demic  reputation,  but  by  the  masses  he  was  ,^,  r,.«,T.wr^w^  t,^.,  ,^.,.^  <<  ,  .^^  ,^^rr. '» 

,        ji      ,                     ;               ^L      «    r-     .          r^  IN   PARLIAMEXT  FOR  THE       EAST  END. 

hardly  known.  It  was  the  Lastern  (Ques- 
tion '*  which  brought  him  to  the  front.  It  was  two  years  after  that  meeting  on 
Familiar  as  a  traveler  with  the  actual  con-  Newcastle  Moor  that  Mr.  Bryce  first  en- 
dition  of  the  various  races  which  inhabit  tered  Parliament.  He  was  returned  for 
the  Turkish  Empire,  he  was  able  to  Tower  Hamlets^  a  huge  democratic  section 
realize  immediately  the  significance  and  of  North  East  London, 
the  immense  possibilities  of  future  devel-  In  those  days  Mr.  Bryxe  was  hardly  an 
opment  of  the  popular  rising  against  the  ideal  candidate  for  an  East  End  constituency. 
Turk  which  brought  about  the  Bulgarian  There  was  about  him  that  air  of  the  academy 
atrocities  in  the  spring  of  1876.  When  which  he  has  never  altogether  shaken  off.  He 
Mr.  Gladstone  sounded  his  clarion  call  lectured  rather  than  spoke,  and  was  a  bit  too 
to  all  worthy  the  name  of  Briton  to  rise  much  of  the  professor  to  be  widely  popular. 
in  indignation  against  the  Turkish  alliance,  But  his  earnestness,  his  bonhomie,  his  intel- 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  regarded  as  lect  commanded  respect  everywhere.  In  the 
the  sheet  anchor  of  English  policy  in  the  East,  House  of  Commons  he  was  speedily  reCog- 
Mr.  Bryce  was  one  of  the  first  to  rally  to  the  nized  as  a  man  who  never  spoke  unless  he 
side  of  the  Liberal  leader.  He  was  full  of  had  something  to  say.  His  professional  man- 
knowledge,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  not  less  ner  was  a  little  against  him  at  first,  but 
full  of  keen  political  sagacity.  His  speeches  friends  and  foes  soon  found  that  he  was  a 
on  the  "  Eastern  Question  "  in  the  autumn  of  man  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  was  Mr.  Glad- 
1876  were  among  the  most  valuable  and  in-  stone's  Parliament,  elected  in  the  floodtide  of 
formative  of  all  the  innumerable  platform  the  reaction  against  the  cynical  and  material- 
utterances  of  that  stormy  time.  When  the  istic  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  destined 
great  conference  was  held  on  the  "  Eastern  all  too  soon  to  find  itself  distracted  by  the 
Question"  at  St.  James'  Hall  in  the  winter  ever-recurring  storms  of  Irish  discontent.  It 
of  that  memorable  year  Mr.  Gladstone  was  is  significant  of  the  independence  and  cour- 
the  chief  speaker;  but  among  the  others  who  age  of  the  member  for  Tower  Hamlets  that 
addressed  that  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audi-  he  was  one  of  a  very  small  handful  of  mem- 
encc  none  was  more  appreciated  than  Mr.  hers  who  in  those  early  days  voted  and  spoke 
Bryce.  Had  the  counsels  of  St.  James'  Hall  against  the  Coercion  bill  which  was  intro- 
becn  followed,  and  the  British  Government  duced  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  government,  and 
had  loyally  supported  the  program  of  reform  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  immense 
drawn  up  by  its  own  representative  at  Con-  majority  of  -both  parties. 
stantinople,  Bulgaria  would  have  been  freed  During  his  first  Parliament  Mr.  Bryce  de- 
without  the  bloody  and  devastating  w^ar  voted  much  attention  to  non-party  questions, 
which  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  forced  He  labored  night  and  day  to  secure  the  re- 
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form  of  the  iniquitoiis  law  by  which  up  to  rally  experience  of  die  wear  and  trar  of  a 

that  time  the  husband  had  the  right  to  seize  diplomatic  work.    An  Under-Secrctar 

all  his  wife's  property  and  appropriate  every  Foreign  Affairs,  whose  chief  is  in  the  I 

penny  she  earned  by  her  own  industry.    The  of  Lords,  has  a  vciy  busj'  rime  in  repres 

Married  Woman's  Property  act,  which  se-  ing  his  department  in   the  House  of  C 

cured  to  the  wife  a  legal  right  to  her  own  mons.     The  Gladstone  government  of  l8l 

property,  we  owe  as  much  to  Mr,  Bryce  as  was  defeated  on  Home  Rule,  and  Mr.  Bryce 

to  any  man.    He  was  at  that  time  unmarried,  went  out  into  the  wilderness  with  the  rest  of 

His  services  deserve  the  more  recognition  be-  his  colleagues. 

cause  Mr.  Bryce  has  never  been  able  to  sec  l"wo  years  after  ihe  fall  of  the  Gladsta 

his  way  to  advocate  woman  suffrage.  government  appeared  "  Th^  American  C« 

Another  cause  to  which  he  rendered  yeo-  monwealth,"  the  magnum  upas  by  which  M 

man  service  was  that  of  securing  the  right  of  Bryce  is  best  known  b>'  the  general  public,  al- 

the  people  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  may  be  though  it  is  possible  that  "  The  Holy  Roman 

regarded  as  their  national  inheritance.    With  Empire  "  commands  a  more  continuous  sale, 

the  instinct  of  a  scholar  he  sa*v  the  immense  His  volimie  of  personal  character  sketches  of 

importance  of  preserving  for  the  people  their  some  of  the  many  distinguished  men  of  our 

ancient  monuments.    With  the  keen  eye  of  a  time,  which  was  ptblishcd  the  other  day,  is 

mountaineer  he  appreciated  the  value  of  per-  perhaps  the  most  popular  and  entertaining  erf 

mitting  free  access  of  the  masses  to  the  hills  all  his  writings.                                                 "^" 

from  which  they  w=re  too  oft=n  d.b.rr.J  for  supports  oladsionb  Am  HOME  .OH 
the  sake  of  the  deer.     He  sought  in  every 

way  to  secure  for  the  common  people  access  During  the  whole  of  the  Salisbury  g 

to  scenes  of  beauty,  opportunities  for  culture  ment,  from    1886  to   1892,   Mr.   Br>-ce  did 

in  town,  free  use  of  commons  and  forest  and  yeoman's  service  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and 

mountain  in  the  country.     He  was  3  warm  when  in  1892  Mr,  Gladstone  returned  to  of- 

advocate  of  free  libraries,  and  never  lost  an  fice,  he  offered  Mr.  Bryce  the  post  of  Chi 

op(>ortunity  of  forwarding  everj'  movement  cellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  SL 

that  helped  to  make  Englishmen  and  Scots-  in  the  cabinet.     He  took  part  in  the  incul^ 

men  at  home  in  Britain,                                 ]  tion  of  the  second    Home   Rule   bill. 

During  these  years  he  repeatedly  visited  mourned  with  the  other  authors  of  i 

the  United  States,  of  whose  laws  and  institu-  when   it   was  untimely   slaughtered   by  1 

tions  he  was  making  a  close  study,  the  fruits  House  of  Lords.     He  was  promoted  to  I 

of  which  are  now  the  common  possession  of  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  a 

the  whole  English-speaking  world  in  "  The  fice  he  retained  until  the  fall  of  the  Liba 

American  Commonwealth."     This,  however,  administration    in    i8y5.      In    the    agitata 

did   not  see  the  light  till    1888,  and  before  which    ensued    in    the    country,    Mr.    Br|' 

that  many  things  had  happened.                       I  'spoke  strongly  against  the  principle  of  here 

A  POST  IN  THE  FOREIOV  OFFICE.  '"y   l'Psl«ion,    .nd    i„«,rf    that    f     ' 

I  must  be  a  second  chamber   it  ought  to  1 

When  the  Reform  bill  of  1884  was  passed  frankly  democratic  and  elec 
Tower  Hamlets  was  cut  up  into  several  sin- 

Blc-m™,b«  coostiiuencics,   and    Mr.  Bryca,  <=HAMP.ON  OF  PEACE  and  arsitiutioi 

being  invited  to  stand  for  South  Aberdeen,  When  the  general  election  resulted  ii 

went  north,  and  was  elected  by  the  constitu-  return  of  a  Unionist  majorit>',  Mr.  Bryix  A 

ency  which  he  has  represented  ever  since.     It  ited  South  Africa.     He  was  received  wn 

was  in  1885  that  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  where  with   great  cordiality.      He  was  \ 

famous  plunge  in  favor  of  Home  Rule.    Mr.  friend  of  Mr.  Rhodes  without  being  the  ei 

Bryce  was  one  of  the  first  Liberal  members  my  of  Mr.  Kruger.    He  left  the  country,  I 

to    follow   his  leader.      His   close  study   of  tie     dreaming     thai     the     catastrophe     tl 

American  institutions  enabled  him  to  ap-  wrecked  the  hopes  of  the  pacific  dcvelopmeat 
proach  the  problem  without  the  alarm  felt  of  the  sub-continent  was  so  near  at  hand. 
by  stay-at-home  politicians  who  knew  nothing  Before  he  landed  at  Southampton  the  Janw 
of  the  working  of  the  federal  principle.  He  son  Raid  had  taken  place  and  the  furies  of 
was  appointed  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  racial  hatreds  were  unloosed.  He  wrote  his 
Affairs  under  Lord  Rosebery,  and  won  gold-  "  Impressions  of  South  Africa"  after  bis  re- 
en  opinions  from  the  ambassadors  with  whom  turn ;  a  good  book,  impartial,  lucid,  fuU  of 
he  had  to  do  business.    It  was  his  first  and  information  and  foresight. 


AND    MRS.   HRYCR    AT    HOME. 


(In  view  of  Mr,  Bryce's  American  associations,  it  is  wortli  noting  tliat  Mrs.  Brycc's  ma- 
ternal grandfatlier  was  Samuel  Stillman  Fair,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  went  to  England  early  in 
the  last  century  and  became  the  Liverpool  partner  of  tlie  well-known  firm  of  Baring  Brothers. 
Her  maternal  grandmother  was  a  descendant  of  John  Greene,  of  Salem,  who  was  associated 
with  Ro^er  Williams  in  the  founding  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Bryec  have  no  children.) 
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When   the  Peace  Crusade  of   1899  was  his  honesty,  they  knew  the  sincerity  of  his 

launched  Mr.  Bryce,  unlike  some  of  his  col-  sympathy,  and  although  they  gnashed  their 

leagues,  did  not  content  himself  with  writing  teeth  over  his  dogged  refusal  to  dismiss  com- 

a  letter  of  sympathy.     He  went  on  the  plat-  missioners  whose  administration  of  the  Land 

form  in  support  of  the  movement  and  pleaded  act  they  distrusted,  they  forgave  him  evcry- 

warmly  for  the  Czar's  standstill  proposition  thing  because  of  his  stanch  fidelity  to  the 

and  international  arbitration.   Mr.  Bryce  has  Nationalist  cause.    In  answering  questions  in 

ever  been  a  warm  friend  of  arbitration.     He  the   House,  he  was  almost  too  painstaking 

has  advocated  it  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  too  encyclopedic  in  the  information  with 

Ever  since  his  first  visit  to  the  Ottoman  Em-  which  he  supplied  his  questions ;  and  in  mas- 

pire  he  has  been  the  fervent  and  impassioned  tering  the  details  of  Irish  administration  he 

advocate  of  the  oppressed  races  of  the  East,  wore  himself  afmost  to  death  by  his  tireless 

In  the  '8o*s  it  was  the  Bulgarians,  in  the  '90*s  industry.     "  I  have  been  studying  the  Irish 

it  was  the  Armenians,  who  commanded  his  question  for  30  years,"  he  said   to  me  one 

sympathy.     No  one  regretted  more  than  he  day,  "  but  I  never  realized  how  difficult  it 

the  paralysis  of  Europe  which  followed  the  was  till  I  had  to  handle  it  at  the  Irish  Of- 

desertion  by  Russia  and  Prince  Lovanov  of  fice.'*    It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  chief 

the  Armenian  cause.  tasks  he  had  to  undertake  was  the  framing 

OPPOSED  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR.  f  f"  '"'".iT  J?^^^  government  scheme  for 

Ireland,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Antony 

In  1899  came  a  great  testing  time  of  the  McDonnell,  which  may  serve  as  a  half-way 
reality  of  devotion  of  English  statesmen  to  house  to  Home  Rule.  The  details  of  this 
the  cause  of  peace  and  liberty.  Mr.  Bryce  measure  have  not  yet  seen  the  light,  and  the 
was  keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  South  struggle  with  the  Lords  may  lead  to  its  post- 
Africa.  He  had  been  the  guest  and  was  the  ponement  for  some  time  to  come, 
friend  and  admirer  of  Cecil   Rhodes.     He        .   „^.»,.,  .„  ^,,^t^^  „^«  „,.«,„^,^ ^^. 

u        J  *    *u    r   n  ^u     J     •         X  .u     /^    *i      J  A   POPULAR  CHOICE  FOR  WASHINGTON. 

shared  to  the  full  the  desire  of  the  (Jutlanders 

on  the  Rand  to  obtain  some  share  in  the  con-  When  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  had  to  be 
trol  of  the  government  whose  treasury'  had  replaced  at  Washington,  and  it  was  known 
been  filled  by  their  industry.  He  was  a  great  that  his  successor  was  to  be  chosen  outside  the 
imperialist  in  the  English  Liberal  sense  of  the  ranks  of  the  regular  diplomatic  corps,  the 
word.  Suddenly,  without  any  adequate  cause,  public,  with  unerring  instinct,  pmnted  to 
the  empire  was  plunged  into  war  with  the  Mr.  Bryce.  "Thou  art  the  man!"  The 
Dutch  republics.  More  than  one  of  his  for-  Prime  Minister,  in  tune  in  this,  as  in  every- 
mer  colleagues  succumbed  to  the  madness  of  thing  eke,  with  the  popular  sentiment,  of- 
the  hour.  Mr.  Br\xe  did  not.  He  formed  fered  Mr.  Bryce  the  post.  After  stating  the 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  of  the  reasons  of  state  which  led  him  to  urge  Mr. 
group  of  Liberal  statesmen  who  from  the  Br>'ce  to  go  to  Washington,  he  added,  **  For 
first  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  jingo  re-  my  own  part,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
union.  He  was  denounced  as  a  pro-Boer,  cerned,  I  heartily  wish  you  would  refuse  it. 
He  bore  the  reproach  with  serene  indlflFer-  I  can  ill  spare  you  in  the  cabinet."  Sir  Hcn- 
ence.  From  first  to  last  he  was  a  bold,  un-  ry  told  me  that  Mr.  Bryce  was  invaluable  in 
compromising,  ruthless  opponent  of  the  war.  council.  He  was  always  well  informed,  his 
^,,,,.T,  or.^«,.^.«,,  r,^«  ,«r.w  * ^rr.  opim'on  was  always  ready,  he  always  looked 

CHIEF  SECRETARY  FOR  IRELAND.  f                    u-      .  /              j   .     u    j     /     j      •   -. 

at  every  subject  from  a  detached  standpomt* 
When  Mr.  Balfour  resigned  office  at  the  which  enabled  him  to  see  points  which  others 
end  x)f  1905,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner-  would  have  overlooked.  Above  all,  he  was 
man  made  Mr.  Bryce  Chief  Secretary  for  always  straight,  and  never  was  tempted  to 
Ireland.  It  was  not  exactly  the  post  Mr.  wander  into  those  devious  paths  which  have 
Bryce  would  have  chosen,  for  it  involves  con-  so  much  attraction  for  some  politicians, 
stant  crossing  and  recrossing  the  unquiet  Mr.  Bryce,  after  much  consideration,  de- 
waters  of  the  Irish  Sea.  But  he  shouldered  cided  to  accept  the  offer.  Washington  is  no 
his  burden  bravely  and  put  his  heart  into  the  place  of  exile  for  him.  He  is  going  among 
task.  Never  was  there  a  more  painstaking  friends.  And  although  we  all  grieve  to  lose 
or  a  more  conscientious  Chief  Secretary,  him  from  Westminster,  we  none  the  less 
Never  has  there  been  a  Chief  Secretary  on  heartily  rejoice  that  the  empire  is  to  be  so 
such  excellent  terms  with  Mr.  Redmond  and  worthily  represented  at  the  capital  of  the  re- 
the  Nationalist  majorit>'.    They  appreciated  public. 


THE  LONGFELLOW  CENTENARY. 

BY  FRANK   GAYLORD  COOK. 


f  N  "  Hyperion  "  al- 
lusion is  made  to 
"  the  great  importance, 
in  the  nation's  history, 
of  the  individual  fame 
of  scholars  and  literary 
men,"  and  the  fear  is 
expressed  that  "  it  is 
far  greater  than  the 
world  is  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge." Evident- 
ly the  times  have 
changed.  For  in  these 
later  years  have  sprung 
up  over  the  countr^■ 
many  local  historical 
societies,  zealous  and 
devoted  bands  of  men 
and  women,  ready  and 
willing  to  keep  fresh 
the  memory  of  the 
great  men  whose  lives 
have  been  associated 
with  their  respective 
communities. 

A  conspicuous  ser- 
vice of  this  kind  is  to 
be  performed  by  the 
Cambridge  Historical 
Society  in  celebrating, 
on  February  27,  1907, 
the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth 
of  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  The  ar- 
rangements made  for 
this  event  are  commen- 
surate with  its  impor- 
tance. They  are  in 
charge  of  a  representa- 
tive committee,  having 
Prof.  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  as  chairman, 
and  including  such  other  leading 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  Col. 
Xhomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  the  Rev, 
Geoi^  Hodges,  D.D.,  dean  of  the  Episco- 
pal Theological  School;  Miss  Agnes  Irwin, 
dean  of  Radclifle  College,  and  Mr.  Bliss 
Perry,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The 
day  will  be  observed  as  "  Longfellow  Day  " 
in  all  the  schot^  of  the  city,  with  brief  ad- 


dresses by  local  speakers,  and  with  the  read- 
ing of  essays  upon  the  poet  written  by  the 
pupils.  In  the  afternoon  the  pupils  of  the 
grammar  grades  will  gather  in  a  large  hall 
for  a  "  Children's  Hour,"  to  listen  to  the 
reading  of  selections,  and  to  join  in  the  sing- 
ing of  adaptations,  from  the  poet's  works. 
In  the  evening  there  will  be  public  exercises 
in  Sanders  TTieatcr,  consisting  of  addresses 
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by  Mr.  WtlHam  Dean  Howells,  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson.  President  Eliot,  and  Professor  Nor- 
ton, and  of  music  by  a  chorus  selected  from 
the  public  schools.  For  the  «eek  of  the  anni- 
versary or  longer  there  will  be  exhibited  in 
tfie  Public  Library  a  special  collection  of  por- 
traits, memorials,  and  other  objects  con- 
nected with  the  poet,  and  of  early  and  rare 
editions  of  his  works,  to  which  various  public 
libraries  and  several  private  collectors  will 
contribute. 

Moreover,  the  event  is  so  unusual  and 
noteworthy  that  at  least  two  suitable  me- 
morials of  it  of  a  permanent  character  are 
planned.  A  small  commemorative  volume 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co,, — the  firm  that  has  been  so 
long  and  honorably  connected  with  the  pub- 
lication of  Longfellow's  works. — consisting 
of  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  poet,  by  Prof. 
Charles  -Eliot  Norton,  together  with  some 
of  the  shorter  poems  of  Longfellow,  includ- 
ing those  which  have  a  distinctly  autobio- 
graphical character.  With  a  kindly  thought 
for  the  youthful  admirers  of  the  poet,  this 
little  volume  will  be  published  not  only  in  a 
large  paper  edition  limited  in  number,  but 
also  in  a  small,  inexpensive  form,  suitable  to 
the  youth  of  the  schools. 


The  odier  permanent  menKnial  will  be  t 
special  commemorative  bronze  mcdil,  ctreu- 


IFroip  cbe  onBBiibM  claj  nodel.    Belt  U  FrRtl,  scalptor.) 


lar  in  form  and  about  3^ 
inches  in  diameter.  ItwSl 
be  struck  from  a  dengn 
by  the  distinguished  art- 
ist, Mr.  Bela  L.  Pratt, 
who  designed  the  similar 
medal  struck  in  commem- 
oration of  the  twenty-fiftfa 
anniversary  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  William 
Eliot  to  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  University.  On- 
ly 200  copies  of  this  medal 
u-il]  be  issued ;  and  from 
this  number  wfll  be  re- 
served a  few  copies  to  be 
awarded  hereafter,  one 
each  year,  under  the  super> 
vision  of  the  Cambridge 
Historical  Society,  aa 
prizes  offered  to  the  pupils 
in  the  schools  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  for  ess^ 
upon  the  poet's  life  and 
works. 

It  is  quite  fitting  that 
this  celebration  should  oc- 
cur in  Cambridge;  for  ng 
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other  place  is  so  long  and  intimately  associated 
with  Longfellow's  life  and  wort.  Here  in 
December,  1836,  at  the  early  age  of  29, 
and  after  five  and  one-half  years  of 
teaching  at  Bowdoin  College,  his  alma 
mater,  he  took  up  a  residence  that  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  bis  life,  in  1882, 
— nearly  half  a  century.  And  here  he 
entered  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  college 
and  the  town.  From  1836  to  1854  he  filled 
the  Smith  Professorship  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages in  Harvard  College  as  the  successor 
of  George  Ticknor;  and  while  in  that  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  during  his  subsequent  long 
period  of  freedom  from  teaching,  he  did  the 
greater  part  of  his  poetical  work. 

To  the  making  of  a  poet  his  immediate 
surroundings    were    most    favorable.      Old 

Cambridge    itself    was    a 

quaint  and  charming  place. 

with     its    broad,     winding 

streets,    shaded   by    ancient 

elms  and  bordered  by  many 

historic  mansions.     It  was 

a    fit    abode    for    scholars, 

"  Where  should  the  scholar 

live?"  asks  the  poet  him- 
self,  in   "  Hyperion,"   "  In 

solitude  or  in  society?     In 

the    green    stillness    of    the 

country,  where  he  can  hear 

the  heart  of  nature  beat,  or 

in   the  dark,   gray  town, 

where  he  can  hear  and  feel 

the    throbbing    heart    o  f 

man?     I  will  make  answer 

for  him,   and   say,   in   the 

dark,  gray  town." 

With   singularly   good 

fortune,    within    about    a 

year  after  he  came  to  Cam- 
bridge he  secured   lodging 

i  n    Craigie    House, — then 

and  still,  in  its  aspect,  its 

surroundings,  and   its  out- 
look,  the    most    beautiful 

house  in  the  town.  That  he 

obtained  this  coign  of  van- 
tage at  all  is  creditable  to 

his  tact  and  address ;  for  to 

the  solitary  and  somewhat 

eccentric    mistress    of    the 

house,     Madame     Craigie, 

the  society  of  most  persons 

was  quite  unwelcome.  This 

young   professor,    however, 

with  his  pleasing  aspect  and 

manners,  was  welcomed  as 


soon  as  he  disclosed  his  identity,  and 
was  given  the  very  room  that  had  been 
occupied  by  Washington  in  1775,  shortly 
after  he  took  command  of  the  Continental 
Army,  After  Madame  Craigic's  death,  and 
the  poet's  marriage  to  Miss  Appleton,  this 
house  which,  in  addition  to  its  other  advan- 
tages, commanded  a  wide  and  pleasant  view, 
became  the  poet's  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  this  happy  home  and  in  these  pleas- 
ant surroundings  he  enjoyc'd  high  fellowship 
with  kindred  souls, — Felton.  Sumner,  Low- 
ell, Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  all  the  others, 
distinguished  in  so  many  and  varied  fields  of 
science,  letters  and  poesy!  One  has  but  to 
namethem  to  feel  something  of  the  impulse 
they  must  have  given  his  expanding  powers. 
.  He  led  a  full  and  varied  life.     With  quiet 
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dignity  and  wirh  genial  hospitality  he  enter- 
tained the  many  friends  that  shared  his  af- 
fection and  interests,  and  the  distinguished 
visitors,  scientists,  and  men  of  letters,  that 
came  often  from  long  distances  to  pay  their 
tributes  to  his  genius.  And  although  the 
master  has  been  gone  now  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  the  place  he  loved  has  been 
kept  intact  by  pious  hands,  and  is  the  shrine 
toward  which  eager  pilgrims  wend  their  way 
in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

Fortunately,  there  are  still  living  a  few  of 
that  distinguished  coterie  of  Cambridge  lit- 
terati  who  enjoyed  the  poet's  confidence;  and 
these  are  they  who  are  contributing  so  much 
to  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  his 
birth.  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Col,  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  themselves  natives 
and  lifelong  residents  of  Cambridge,  knew 
the  poet  from  their  early  years,  and  in  ma- 
ture life  enjoyed  his  friendship.  Professor 
Norton  (than  whom  no  more  intimate  friend 
of  the  poet  is  now  left)  and  James  Russell 
Lowell,  as  members  of  the  "  Dante  Club," 
met  weekly  for  several  seasons  at  Craigie 
House,  that  they  might  aid  I-ongfcllow  in 
the  revision  of  his  translation  of  the  "  Divine 
Comedy."  An  occasional  assistant  at  these 
meetings  was  Mr,  William  Dean  Howells, 


who  settled  in  Cambridge  after  several  years' 
residence  as  American  consul  at  Venice,  and 
from  1866  to  1 88 1  was  engaged  upon  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  first  as  assistant  editor, 
and  then  as  editor-in-chief.  Similarly,  Pres- 
ident Eliot,  as  head  of  the  university  and 
resident  of  Cambridge,  was  often  thrown 
into  the  society  of  Longfellow,  especially  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  latter's  life. 

There  is  much  promise  for  the  future  esti- 
mate and  the  true  appreciation  of  Longfel- 
low in  this  joint  tribute  to  his  character  and 
genius  from  these  personal  friends,  with  their 
ripe  judgment  and  in  the  perspective  of  the 
25  years  that  have  nearly  elapsed  since  his 
death.  It  is  also  perhaps  the  last  loving  testi- 
monial of  their  friendship;  for  in  celebrating 
his  character  and  work,  and  in  awarding 
his  mead  of  praise  they  might  well  use  the 
words  that  he  employed  in  reviewing  the  50 
years  that  had  elapsed  after  his  leaving  Bow- 
doin  College:  "  .M oritur!  salalamus." 

Above  all,  this  conspicuous  tribute  is  die 
more  fitting  because  it  is  so  richly  deserved. 
Into  his  poetry  Longfellow  poured  his  wiitJe 
self.  And  as  his  personality  was  so  winning, 
inspiring,  and  satisfying  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  so  it  has  appealed  to  the  universal, 
common  s^preciation  of  his  readers  through 
out  the  world. 


THE  NEW  ERA  OF  MANUFACTURING  IN 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 


BY  G.  M.  L.  BROWN  AND  FRANKLIN  AUAMS. 


IT  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  most  de- 
plorable apathy  was  manifest  in  this 
country  tou'ard  South  American  trade,  and, 
indeed,  toward  everything  relating  to  our 
South  American  neighbors,  even  to  the  main- 
tenance of  regular  means  of  communication 
with  them.  Intercourse  with  several  of 
the  republics,  indeed,  was  carried  on  almost 
entirely  through  Europe,  the  London  post- 
office  attending  to  the  transmission  of  our 
mails,  and  I^ndon  and  Paris  hanking  houses 
looking  after  our  scattered  collections.  Our 
consuls  have  written  innumerable  reports 
pleading  for- improved  conditions,  travelers 
and  commercial  agents  have  added  tbeir 
warnings,  Pan-American  conferences  have 
been  held,  the  International  Bureau  of 
American    Republics    established,    tons    of 


handbooks,  guides  and  descriptive  matter  is- 
sued, and  all,  apparently,  with  little  general 
effect  upon  American  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters, until  the  year  just  closed.  Then 
came  the  a^iakening. 

The  changed  situation  to-day,  as  the  reader 
is  well  aware,  is  due  principally  to  the  recent 
Pan-American  Conference  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  to  the  personal  efforts  of  Secretary  Root, 
— first,  to  establish  more  cordial  relations 
between  our  Government  and  those  of  the 
various  South  American  republics,  and 
secondly,  to  create  throughout  the  country 
a  truer  estimate  of  these  much-inaligncd 
ncitrhbors.  Mr.  Rout's  speeclies  at  the 
Kansas  City  Commercial  Club  and  the 
Trans- Miss is-sippi  Commercial  Conference  at 
St.   I^uis  will    alone   do   incalculable   good, 
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and'his  sound  advice  to  those  who  ivould  en- 
ter this  long- neglected  market  has  already 
had  appreciable  effect. 

The  press  in  the  meantime  has  not  been 
idle,  the  magazines  and  trade  journals  have 
taken  up  the  propaganda,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  such  bodies  as 
the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  have 
redoubled  their  efforts,  feeling  that,  for  once, 
they  have  an  attentive  audience,  that  at  last 
the  American  nation  is  alive  to  the  need  of 
immediate  and  concerted  effort  if  this  coun- 
try is  not  to  forfeit  all  chance  of  winning  its 
share  of  this  lucrative  trade. 

These  symptoms  are  certainly  encourag- 
ing; and  if  the  movement  be  both  united  and 
persistent,  no  one  could  reasonably  doubt 
the  ultimate  outcome, — vi/.,  a  fair  partici- 
pation in  this  trade,  the  establishment  of 
rapid  and  regular  transportation  facilities 
(even  without  the  proposed  subsidies),  and 
a  general  intercourse  between  the  Americas 
that  would  insure  at  least  a  partial  realiza- 
tion of  the  long- discussed  Pan-American 
Union.     But  this  hope  is  based  upon  an  in- 


definite continuation,  or,  rather,  evolution, 
of  present  conditions, — a  growing  popula- 
tion, yearly  demanding  more  articles  of  for- 
eign manufacture,  an  expanding  market  of 
almost  unlimited  possibilities.  That  South 
America  should  itself  become  a  manufacturer 
and  eliminate  all  competitors  has  not  here- 
tofore even  entered  into  the  problem. 

This,  however,  is  the  unknown  quantity 
with  which  we  must  reckon.  Not  only  Eu- 
ropean manufactures,  hereafter,  but  home- 
produced  goods  are  to  be  competed  with,  the 
output  of  their  own  factories,  established, 
perhaps,  by  foreign  investors,  but  protected 
by  an  ever- increasing  tariff,  and  by  s  patriotic 
sentiment  that  augurs  ill  for  the  vast  cocd- 
merce  for  which  we  have  so  tardily  prepared. 
Coincident,  almost,  with  our  awakening  has 
come  a  new  era  of  manufacturing  in  South 
America,  an  era  that  has  as  yet  been  scarcely 
recognized  abroad,  but  which  is  sIo«'ly  but 
surely  effecting  an  industrial  transformation 
throughout  the  entire  continent. 

The  imports  of  South  America  in  the  past 
have  corresponded,  in  a  measure,  to  those  of 
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many  Oriental  countries.  The  preponderat- 
ing lower  classes  demanded  the  crudest  and 
cheapest  articles  that  Europe  could  provide. 
Gaudy  cotton  textiles,  machetes,  knives  and 
rude  tools,  cheap  crockery  and  glassware, 
trinkets,  etc.,  were  the  staple  articles  of 
trade.  Then  came  luxuries  for  the  increas- 
inn  urban  population,  s\ich  as  pianos,  je^vel- 
ry,  sewing  machines,  lamps  and  kerosene. 
wines  and  liquors,  furniture,  silks,  woolens 
and  expensive  fabrics,  leather  goods,  car- 
riages, perfumes,  patent  medicines,  etc..  and, 
more  recently,  confectionery  and  fancy  gro- 
ceries, laces,  scientific  and  surgical  instru- 
ments, stoves,  kitchen  utensils,  typewriters, 
phont^raphs,  bicycles,  and  automobiles. 


Simultaneously,  however,  there  has  been  a 
marked  development  of  the  natural  resources: 
in  agriculture,  creating  a  large  demand  for 
modem  implements,  fencing  wire,  coffee  and 
sugiir  machinery,  etc. ;  in  the  exportation  of 
meat,  necessitating  the  establishment  of  re- 
frigerating plants;  and  in  mining,  with  the 
necessary  introduction  of  modern  machinery. 
Transportation  facilities  have  also  been  ex- 


tended,  anJ  since  the  railroads,  street  car 
lines  and  steamboats  have  been  built  and 
supplied  almost  exclusively  by  foreign  con- 
tractors, this  hits  leil  to  a  large  and  lucrative 
trade.  Kqually  progressive  have  been  many 
of  the  governments  and  municipalities,  not 
only  in  the  purchase  of  warships,  artillery, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  but  in  the  extension 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  the  estab- 
lishment of  water  works,  sewerage  systems, 
and  electric  light  plants,  which,  almost  with- 
out exception,  have  been  furnished  or 
equipped  by  European  or  American  manu- 
facturers. Lastly,  moreover,  there  has  been 
a  class  of  imports,  small  at  first,  and  in  many 
republics  still  relatively  kinimportant,  but 
destined  in  time  to  cause  a  complete  indus- 
trial upheaval,  and,  incidentally,  to  reduce 
almost  every  other  output  from  northern 
factories.  This  includes  machinery,  station- 
ary engines,  electric  motors,  water  turbines, 
etc.,  and  all  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  manufactur- 
ing plants. 

Let  it  not  be  Mipposed.  however,  that  man- 
ufacturing, in  a  broad  sense,  is  of  such  recent 
liate.  and  that  South  America  has  always 
been  wholly  dependent  upon  foreign  nations. 
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of  saddlerv',  dressed  leather  "and  shoes,  or, 
perhaps,  of  furniture,  or  grass  ropes,  or  wov- 
en hats,  or  sandals,  or  tobacco  products.  The 
wonderful  arts  of  the  aborigines,  moreover, 
are  at  least  in  part  preserved  to  the  present 
day :  tlie  weavinp  of  cloths,  both  woolen  and 
cotton,  in  Peru  and  Bolivia ;  the  making  of 
hats  and  hammocks,  which  is  almost  univer- 
sal amonj:  the  Indians;  the  silver  work  of  the 
Araucanians,  the  lace  making  of  the  Guar- 
anis,  and  the  gold  work  nf  these  tribes  and 
of  the  varii>us  races  ruled  by  the  Incas. 

From   these   primitive  village  handicrafts 
to  the  larger  industries  of  the  towns  and 
,  though  slow,  has  been  as 
certain    as    in    our    own    country,     Buenos 
AjTcs,  even  a  generation  ago,  had  its  flour 
rics,  distilleries,  steam  printing 
ts,  carriage  factories,  foundries, 
the  Ai^ntine 
the    remarkable     total    of 
it^s.    etnploying    42,321     hands. 
Iter    tile  Argentine  Minister  of 
reporting  upon  the  new  factories 
had  sprung  up  in  the  environs  of  thecap- 
ition  to  "  a  shoe 
ing  070  hands  and  turning  out 
)i  shoes  yearly  ;  a  cloth  factors- 
hands  and   consuming  400 
icr  annum,  a  paper  mil!  pro- 
i  of  paper  daily,  and   no  less 
h  factories."     By  way  of  con- 
)iir  geographies  of  that  time! 


though  bearin- 
dence    of    rlidi 
tries  in  towering  chim- 
neys   or    ratrling    ma- 
chinery,   cannot    boast 
0/    their    petty    manu- 
factories.      One     uiav 
make  a  specialty  of  pot- 
tery,   bricks  and   riles; 
another  of  sugar, 
and  alcohol ;  another  of 
soap,  candles,  oils  and 
medicines;  yet  another 
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INFLUENCE   OF   PROTECTIVE  TARIFFS. 

This  marked  ilcvelopmcnt  of  manufactur- 
:,  as  the  American  public  necil  hardly  be 
d,  was  a  direct  effect  of  protective  tariffs, 
lich  in  Argentina,  were  first  imposed  in 
^6.  Nor  were  other  governments  slow  to 
low  her  example ;  so  that  to-day  icw  tit 
se  countries  are  without  a  high  tariff,  de- 
ned,  perhaps,  as  much  for  revenue  as  for 
;  encouragement  of  home  manufactures, 
t  constantly  revised,  as  our  exporters  are 
wtdy  learning  to  their  sorrow,  so  as  to 
(tcct  any  new  industries  that  may  arise. 
It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  exact  knowl- 
rje  of  die  present  trend  of  industrial  de- 
opment  by  a  mere  analysis  of  imports, 
ce  each  republic  presents  many  modifying 
iditions  which  must  be  carefully  examined 
tore  the  trade  returns  of  any  given  year 
too  largely  depended  upon.  Thus  Peru 
iws  an  increase  of  160  per  cent,  in  her 
al  imports  in  1904.,  compared  with  i8<J7; 
t  in  the  latter  year,  it  must  be  remembered, 
ru  was  still  suffering  from  the  depression 
used  by  her  disastrous  war  with  Chile. 
Kc  then  she  has  experienced  a  gradual  tide 


.■  prlml 


of  prosperity,  which,  while  stimulating  the 
production  of  native  goods,  has  allowed  a 
much  greater  indulgence  in  luxuries,  and 
luxuries,  as  a  rule,  still  come  from  abroad. 
At  the  same  time,  moreover,  has  come  the  in- 
vestment of  foreign  capital  in  her  mines, — 
$25,000,000  from  America  alone,  it  is  esti- 
mated,— which,  of  course,  has  led  to  a  phe- 
nomenal demand  for  the  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel;  hence,  the  remartable  show- 
ing of  the  United  States  in  this  class  with  an 
increase  during  the  period  mentioned  of  201 
per  cent.  Similar  conditions  are  to  be  met 
with  in  other  countries, — viz.,  a  sudden  wave 
of  prosperity,  resulting  in  a  greatly  increased 
consumption  of  luxuries,  or  an  unusual  in- 
flux of  foreign  capital  for  the  construction  of 
railroads,  the  opening  up  of  mines,  and  the 
development  of  the  varied  natural  resources. 
But  another  factor  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  one  that  may  cause  yet  greater 
fluctuations  in  the  trade  and  industries  of  the 
immediate  future,  and  this  is  the  spread  of 
foreign  ideas  and  customs  among  the  peon 
class,  who  suddenly,  and  often  en  masse,  dis- 
card some  garment  or  utensil  of  their  fore- 
fathers,  and   demand    the  latest,   if  not  the 
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best,    product  of  modern    loom   or    factory.  $116,000,000.     It  is  true  that   the  impoiB 

Remarkable  instances  of  this  are  afEordcd  in  increased    nearly   200  per   cent,    during  the 

the  discarding  of  the  mania  or  mantilla  by  same  period,  but  the  exports  increased  312 

the  uomen  in  favor  of  European  milliner>',  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  die 

and  the  more  gradual  displacement  of  sandah  returns  for  1906  will  show  a  yet  wider  it 

for  shoes.    Of  more  interest  to  the  American  vergence, 

exporter  is  the  advent  of  corrugated  iron  as  a        But  one  is  surprised   that  the  di^npn^ 

substitute  for  rooting  tiles  or  thatch,  particu-  tion  is  not  greater.    With  more  than  2$fm 

larly  in  the  country  districts,  a  transforma-'  establishments,    emplopng    almost    a4WVWW 

tion,  by  the  way,  more  pleasing  to  the  com-  workmen,  and  provided  with  adequafe  dpi- 

merciai  traveler  than  to  the  artist.     Lastly,  tal,  Argentina  even  now  seems  well  equippd 

moreover,  there  are  certain  enterprises  of  the  to  utilize  her  raw  materials, — that  is,  10  far 

various  governments,  already  briefly  referred  as    hoire    markets   arc   concerned; 

to,  which  frequently  call  for  an  extraordinary  manufactures  being  for  the  moincnt  igi 

expenditure.    Such,  for  example,  are  the  pro-  Indeed,  the  importation  of  such  c 

posed  enlargement  of  the  Urazilian  naiy,  new  as  flour,  sugar,  beer,  butter,  and,  of  amnc^' 

port  works  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  all  meat  products,  has  practically  ceaaedi  Md 

elsewhere,  the  increased  military  equipment  of  the  20,000.000  liters  of  alcohol  and  ^Miltl 

of  Venezuela  under  the  Castro  regime,  and  consumed  in  1905,  15,000,000  were  <j 

the  remarkable  public  works  in  progress  in  in  the  country.     The  importation  of  t 

Argentina,  all  of  which  permit  of  the  unlim-  products,   also,    is   inconsiderable^,    and    local 

itcd  importation  of  supplies.    Vested  interests  cigarette  factories,  with  the  remarkable  an- 

in  these  countries,  it  will  be  noted,  have  not  nua!  output   of    186,000,000  packages,   cer^ 

sufficient  weight  as  yet  to  forc-e  the  govern-  tainly  supply  all  domestic  needs.     The  extent 

ments  under  the  tariff  restrictions  that  they  of  the  match  industry  is  equally  astonishing, 

impose  on  the  public,  which,  however  it  be  the  output  of  wax  matches  (practically  the 

regarded    by    the    ardent    protectionist,    will  only  kind   in  use  in  River  Plate  countries) 

undoubtedly   benefit    foreign    manufacturers  being  256,000,000  boxe.-  per  annum.     Tex- 

for  some  time  to  come,  tiles,  on  the  other  hand,  form  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  European  trade,  although  Argen- 
tina now  produces  more  than  one-fourth  of 

Notwithstanding  extraordinary  or  abnor-  the  entire  wool  output  of  the  world,  and  can 

mal  conditions,  however,  a  brief   review  of  boast  of  an  excellent  cotton  which  is  suscepti- 


OF  ARGENTINA. 


the  trade  statistics  of  certain  of  these  repub- 
lics is  exceedingly  instructive.  In  Argentina 
we  find  that  while  in  1891  the  exports  ex- 
ceeded the  imports  by  $35,000,000,  approxi- 
mately, in  i')()5  this  amount  had  increased  to 


roaaufsclure  la  odc  <i1  lliv  prliirl|>al  IndiiHtrlM.) 


f  cultivation  throughout  a  large  northern 
area.  Nevertheless,  cloth  mills,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  long  since  established,  and  the 
manufacturing  of  cotton,  though  of  more 
recent  date,  has  already  assumed  sufficient 
importance  io  warrant 
the  government's  im- 
posing a  substantial 
duty.  Wine  and  cheese 
are  still  imported  in 
large  quantities,  not- 
withstanding an  enor- 
mous domestic  produc- 
tion, especially  of  the 
former,  but  this  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to 
the  taste  of  the  lai^ 
Italian  population  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  who 
prefer  the  vinta^s  of 
their  far-distant  home- 
land. Foreign  manu- 
factures of  wood  are 
also  increasing,  though 
the  local  furniture  fac- 
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lories  and  car  works  are  flourJshine,  and  the 
demand  for  native  lumber  extending  to  the 
remotest  districts. 

BRAZIL  AND  COTTON. 

Brazil  has  not  enjoyed  so  ^reat  a  prosper- 
ity' as  Argentina  of  late,  and  her  imports  of 
luxuries  are  relatively  smaller.  Her  trade 
statistics,  therefore,  arc  particularly  interest- 
ing, showing,  as  they  do,  how  quickly  she  is 
learning  to  depend  upon  domestic  produc- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  skilled  labor  is  here  much  scarcer 
than  in  Argentina;  so  that  industries  which 
may  yet  assume  great  importance  are  now  in 
their  infancy.  On  the  other  hand,  Brazil  has 
a  growing  European  peculation  in  the  South, 
where  the  bulk  of  her  manufacturing  is  cen- 
tered. 

Taking  two  periods  in  Brazil,  one  from 
1894  to  1898.  and  the  other  from  1899  to 
np3,  we  find  a  general  decline  in  the  im- 
portation of  nearly  all  the  staple  lines  of  for- 
eign manufacture.  In  cotton  goods  there  is 
an  annual  average  decrease  of  from  $17,000,- 
000  to  $12,000,000,  or,  approximately,  31 
per  cent. ;  in  woolen  goods  from  $4,500,000 
to  $2,285,000,  or  49  per  cent.;  in  the  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel  from  $16,125,000 
to  $11,366,000,  or  29.5  per  cent.  Leather 
showed  a  decline  of  40  per  cent.,  though  the 


United  States  actually  increased  her  sales  hy 
247  per  cent.,  and  the  m.-inufactures  of  cop- 
per decreased  more  than  2  per  cent.,  notwith- 
standing an  increase  in  American  sales  of  814 
per  cent.  Paper,  paints,  glass,  and  explo- 
sives, as  well,  in  spite  of  increased  importa- 
tions from  the  United  States,  show  a  general 
decline,  respectively,  of  14,8,  2.5,  31.9,  and 
37.8  per  cent.  In  cordage,  jewelry,  clocks 
and  watches,  chemicals,  and  manufactures  of 
wood,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fared  even 
worse  than  Europe,  while  carriages  and  rail- 
road cars  showed  the  remarkable  decline  of 
65.5  per  cent,  in  the  total  trade,  and  77.6  in 
that  of  the  United  States  alone,  or  from 
$517,000    to    $ii6,o<x). 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  heavy  shrinkage 
will  disappear  when  the  price  of  coffee  and 
sugar  goes  up  and  Brazil's  currency  has  be- 
come less  unstable;  ivith  the  United  States, 
indeed,  aided  by  the  recent  tariff  discrimina- 
tion in  our  favor,  the  gain  may  be  consider- 
able. But  the  fact  remains  that  Brazil  is 
learning  to  manufacture  for  herself,  and 
looks  forward  to  the  not  far-distant  date 
when,  in  times  of  depression  or  emergency, 
she  will  be  a  sclf-i-ontaincd  nation. 

The  most  important  industry  in  Br.izil  is 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  niostiv  from 
her  own  raw  products,  and  more  than  100 
mills    are    already    in    operation,    employing 


nearly  40,000  hands.  Most  of  these  mills  ond  only  to  the  cotton  mi]b  in-importince; 
arc  to  be  found  in  Rio  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo  cigarette  factories,  shoe  snd  leather  estyblith- 
and  the  cities  of  the  south,  as  are  also  the  ments,  iron  works,  silk  mills,  brcweriet,  ftir- 
wooien  doth  factories,  and  the  jute  mills,  the  niturc  factories,  and  flour  mills  we  distribu- 
product  of  »\  hich  is  used  largeiy  in  the  manu-  ted  among  the  leading  cities  and  give  employ- 
facture  of  coffee  bags.     Sufjar  refineries,  sec-    ment  to  an  increasing  array  of  artiians  and 

laborers. 

No  better  Ulustn- 
tion  could  be  given  of 
the  sudden  loss  of . 
trade  to  which  this  or 
any  country  is  liable 
when  these  rqiublics 
choose  to  put  up  a 
tariff  wall  against  us 
than  our  experience  in 
the  flour  trade.  Not 
only  did  wc  feel  kcor 
in  the  Brazilian  Mar- 
ket for  diis  oonunodity, 
but  we  looked  forward 
to  a  constantly  increa*- 
ing  sale.  The  sequel  is 
given  in  the  words  of 
an  American  Consul 
formerly    stationed    U 


Rio  Ja. 


(Tbli  mai^hlDflrr  wan  brauicl)!  Ituth  New  Ynrk  via  Cnlon  tn  M<il]?iiilo ;  rheni-v 
bj  rail  to  a  KtatJon  on  thp  placpau.  anil  Ihpno'  udr  hundred  and  nrty 
nllM  by  mvle  back  over  tb«  Cordillera  at  a  belgtit  of  17,000  fc«(.) 
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flour  from  Raitimore  to  this  port.  Now  it  conies 
here  with  an  occasional  scrap  cargo  of  coal, 
lumber,  or  rosin,  carried  at  ruinous  rates.  It 
is  true  that  the  rise  of  the  Argentine  wheal  in- 
dustry made  the  downfall  of  the  fleet  certain, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  while  American  flour  has 
already  become  rare  in  the  Brazilian  marlcet,  the 
English  capitalist  is  already  reaping  the  rich  rc- 
lum<!  that  the  new  situation  offers.  What  we 
are  losing,  or  rather  have  lost,  in  the  trade,  is 
being  fully  picked  up  by  the  English  factories 
established  on  the  spot,  whose  owners  look  with 
equanimity  on  20  per  cent,  profits  on  money  in- 

To  return  to  our  list,  we  find  that  glass 
and  bottles  are  now  manufactured,  porce- 
lain,— which  promises  to  become  a  most  im- 
portant industry, — stoves,  implenjents,  nails, 
coffee  machinery,  chemicals,  gloves,  perfum- 
ery, watches,  and  warships.  These  items 
have  been  selected  intentionally  to  show  the 
great  diversity  of  Brazil's  industries,  since 
the  list  could  not  be  given  in  full :  and 
though  no  other  republic  on  the  continent  can 
as  yet  compare  with  Argentina  and  Brazil  in 
this  respect,  the  indications  are  that  all  have 
caueht  a  like  spirit  of  enterprise. 

Chile,  of  course,  on  account  of  her  enor- 
mous nitrate  industry,  has  less 


foster  manufacturing  than  her  sister  re- 
publics, and  can  boast  of  a  larger  free  list, 
probably,  than  any  other  country  in  Latin- 
America.  Not  only  is  she  increasing  her  im- 
ports from  Europe,  but  has  recently  aided  in 
the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamships  to 
Japan,  and  looks  forward  to  large  imports 
from  that  country  of  textiles  and  other  Ori- 
ental manufactures  in  exchange  for  minerals, 
fruits,  and  raw  products.  Nevertheless, 
Chile's  list  of  domestic  industries  is  consid- 
erable and  likely  to  increase. 

THE  SMALLER  REPUBLICS. 

Of  the  remaining  republics,  Peru,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  well  launched  upon  a  manufac- 
turing career,  though  the  recent  internal  de- 
velopments have  stimulated  imports  of  build- 
ing and  .  construction  materials.  Uruguay 
and  Venezuela  are  also  encouraging  home 
industries,  and  P'cuador,  in  September  last. 
passed  a  law  granting  so  many  privileges  to 
native  manufacturers  that  foreign  goods  in 
certain  lines,  with  the  additional  obstacle  of 
a  high  tariff,  will  practically  be  excluded 
Venezuela,  as  the  reader  is  no  doubt  aware, 
has  gone  into  manufacturing  as  a  national 
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enterprise,  to  the  dismay  of  Venezuelans  and 
foreigners  alike;  yet  much  as  one  may  criti- 
cise the  President  for  the  ruthlessness  of  his 
poh'cy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  new  fac- 
tories, such  as  the  recently  established  match 
factory  in  Caracas,  are  well  equipped  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  the  entire  countrj-. 

Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  equally  from  their 
isolation  and  the  more  primitive  condition 
of  the  people,  have  shown  little  progress  as 
jet,  and  Colombia  is  comparatively  as  back- 
ward; yet  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
last,  after  having  educated  the  lower  classes 
to  the  use  of  wheat  bread,  has  recently 
doubled  the  duty  on  imported  flour,  and 
hopes  e\'en  to  fcirce  the  native  production  of 
wheat,  so  as  to  supply  domestically  the  de- 
mand which  she  has  created.  Successful  or 
not,  this  valiant  attempt  to  foster  a  national 
industry  on  the  part  of  cine  of  the  mast  con- 
servative countries  in  all  South  America  may 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  future 
progress  of  that  continent. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  of  these 
industries,  even  in  Kra/.il  and  Argentina, 
seem,  in  a  sense,  unnatural,  and  that  the  con- 
sumer is  not  always  the  gainer  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  especially  where  official  cor- 
ruption  exists,   and   monopcjlies   are   counte- 


nanced. But  as  an  offset  to  this,  and  a  guar- 
anty, as  it  were,  for  the  future,  when  lo 
enlightened  public  will  no  longer  submit  to 
inflated  prices  and  the  burdens  too  often 
borne  for  the  benefit  of  a  wasteful  gpvtn> 
ment  or  a  few  favored  capitatista,  SniA 
America  has  invaluable  assets  in  her  Ottimd 
resources,  and  in  the  unlimited  latcntcM^ 
In  mountain  streams  and  waterfaUiL  ,  /< 

Coal,  of  course,  has  hitherto  been  r 
as  the  chief  source  of  power,  and  I 
accessible  deposits  have  as  yet  been  i 

has  commonly  been  supposed  that  fl ,. 

turing  in  the  southern  continent  could  ai^lCr 
be  established  upon  a  true  economic  \iiiik. 
Bur  the  search  for  cual  has  not  been  fnudait 
and  at  least  half  of  the  South  Americui  COOB- 
tries  are  operating  mines,  Chile,  with  W 
excellent  deposits  at  Ixtta,  south  of  Valp*- 
raiso,  can  boast  of  an  annual  output  of  ^OIV 
oou  tons,  part  of  which  finds  its  war  >■>  ^ 
factories  of  the  cities  and  part  to  the  biinken 
of  passing  steamships.  Brazil  has  varraus'd^ 
posits  now  being  »-orked ;  but  the  product  it 
of  a  uniformly  low  grade  and  is  used  princi- 
pally in  smelting.  Argentina  has  been  leai 
successful  than  Brazil,  but  Pern  shoM's  indi- 
cations of  possessing  large  deposits,  not  only 
of  bituminous  coal,  but  of  anthracite,  as  well 
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as  of  lignite,  the  ciimmonest  coal  heretofore 
discovered  in  South  America,  Peru,  in  fact, 
is  ver}'  optimistic  regarding  the  development 
of  her  coal  regions,  which  already  supply  the 
famous  Ccrro  dc  Pasco  copper  mines.  Co- 
lombia, also,  has  several  mines  now  in  opera- 
tion, one  of  which  is  supplying  a  small  but 
flourishing  iron  industry'.  Iron,  indeed, 
seems  fairly  well  distributed  over  the  whole 
continent,  and  the  only  obstacle  to  its  pro- 
duction has  been  this  very  lack  of  fuel.  But 
a  new  factor,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  offers 
to  solve  this  difficulty  for  all  time. 

Wood,  of  course,  the  most  primitive  fuel, 
has  long  been  depended  upon  in  many  sec- 
tions for  the  supply  of  the  smaller  factories, 
but  at  least  two  substitutes,  besides  coal,  are 
now  promised.  One  is  petroleum,  which  is 
found  in  various  districts,  particularly  in 
Peru,  which  produced  7,000.000  gallons  per 
annum  before  the  recent  "strike"  in  the  Lake 
Titicaca  region.  The  other  is  alcohol,  which 
is  already  largely  produced  from  sugar  cane. 
though  not,  as  yet,  at  a  sufficiently  low  cost 
to  make  it  available.  A  new  process  of  man- 
ufacture, however,  is  reported  from  Colom- 


bia,— viz.,  its  distillation  from  coffee  shells, 
heretofore  a  waste  product, — a  process  said 
to  be  ine.xpcnsive  enough  to  permit  of  the  use 
of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  in  all  localities  where  cof- 
fee is  grown.  One  wonders  if  other  waste 
products  may  not  be  susceptible   to  similar 


SPLENDID  WATER   POWER. 

The  future  of  manufacturing  in  South 
America,  however,  is  undoubtedly  dependent 
upon  the  tremendous  water  power  so  lavishly 
distributed  by  Nature.  Upon  the  Andean 
slopes,  in  the  virgin  wilds  of  the  Guianas, 
and  throughout  the  extensive  mountain  sys- 
tem of  central  Brazil  exist  countless  streams 
whose  potentiality  will  yet  minister  to  the 
needs  of  a  vast  and  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion. No  estimate  could  be  given  of  the  en- 
ergies now  going  to  wa.ste  upon  the  eastern 
escarpments  of  the  Andes.  In  rcK'ons  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  settlers  from  the  manufac- 
turing nations  i>f  Europe,  and  soon  to  be 
made  accessible  by  the  various  waterways 
connecting  either  with  the  Parana  to  the 
south,  or  with  the  gigantic  Amazon   to  the 


SEOl^L,   KOREA. 


THI-  CIVILIZING  WORK  OF  MODERN  CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS. 


n\  CVRUS  C.  AIMMS. 


I  K  T*i|jjvprr  askc<l  to  illustra 
"'"Seal  liiimanitv  tliat  i 


?  the  spirit  of 
an  impelliriK 
principHSyi  the  niirk  of  thmisamls  of  Chris- 
tian iiiissmnaries  we  ini^ht  mention  the 
K'lman  Cathiilic  Mission  of  Saint-Trudon 
in  the  Conpi  Kn-e  State.  For  over  three 
years  tile  fathers  at  this  mission  have  been 
paying  the  natives  to  brinu  to  them  poor 
people  stricken  with  an  incurable  liisease.* 
'J'he  missirjn  stands  on  the  broad  pathway 
that  "sh-epintj  sickness"  followed  2<x)o 
miles  lip  the  Conj;o  ami  on  to  Victoria  Ny- 
an/a.  smitinj;  about  aixt.ixx)  victims,  not  one 
of  whom  recovered.  In  May.  I'mj,  the 
fathers,  seeinir  these  afflicted  ones  dyinc  in 
the  roads,  lunccived  the  idea  that  if  they 
should  get  them  tofiether  they  miirht  miti- 

^ii  wiw  r«p..r1i..l  111  X..v.™l-T  liist  Itisi  n  rntf 
had  h«T,  .ll«.->v.T.Hl  fnp  ■■ -I.-.tIhk  «klincs»-  and 
WM  bclnB  iii)i>II<'il  wlUi  mmb  nut-ceK^ 


(latc  the  suflferinfTs  of  their  last  days,  uid 
perhaps  reduce,  by  this  segre^tion,  the  rtv^ 
ai:es  of  the  plague.  From  that  dxy  to  thh 
they  have  been  paying  3  francs  7j  centimca, 
— about  75  cents, — for  every  patient  broiq{ht 
to  them.  On  March  16  last  20+9  ] 
had  been  received  aE  their  isolated  I: 
where  I  s  ^vomen  prepared  the  food,  ind 
the  pintle  ministrations  of  the  sisten  ud 
fathers  are  bestowed  till  a  decent  bur^ 
marks   the  last   act  ()f  heroic   devotion. 

AFRICAX    B,\ILRO\D     BVILDFRS    TRvMNBD    IW 
MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

On  September  1  Inst  a  railroad  was  com- 
pleted around  the  rapids  in  the  upper  Con- 
go, and  this  Rreat  undertaking  illustrates  an- 
other phase  of  philanthropic  missionaij-  ef- 
fort.   At  Accra,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  about 
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musclr  of  African  ivorlcmcn  that  pushed  this 
railroad  throufih  the  Congo  forests.  Only 
about    lOO  white  men  participated, 

NEW  CHANNELS  OF  MISSIONARY  INFLUENCE. 

Such  incidents  niifiht  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely and  each  would  be  evidence  of  the 
highest  value  relating  to  the  importance  and 
the  success  of  some  coniparativelj'  ne\s-  phases 
of  raissinnarv  influence.  The  ministrations 
of  the  old-tim 


I200  miles  above  the  Congo  mouth,  is  a 
famous  mission  station  that  has  long  taught 
trades  to  the  natives.  The  Congo  Free 
State  took  into  its  service  many  of  these 
skilled  black  artisans,  trained  in  carpentry', 
blacksmith ing,  brickmaking,  masonry,  and 
other  practical  arts,  and  sent  them  to  the 
upper  river  to  supply  the  skilled  labor  needed 
in  this  railroad  enterprise.  Under  them 
worked  hundreds  of  the  Congo  boys,  trained 
in  the  same  trades  in  the  Free  State  mission 
•ichools,  but  not  yet  so  experienced  and  effi- 
cient as  the  men  from  Accra.  It  was  their 
duty  also  to  supervise  the  common  laborers, 
2000  to  ,)ooo  in  number,  who  ilid  the  rough 
>vork  of  railroad  construction.  So  it  was 
the  disciplined  skill  as  well  as  the  brawn  and 


tellectual  and  spiritual.  He  taught  bar- 
barians to  read  so  that  they  might  spell  out 
the  Scriptures  he  translated  for  them.  He 
went  ani()ng  them  to  win  converts,  and  his 
first  and  highest  duty  \(as  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  He  has  not  changed  a  whit  in  bis 
conception  of  his  high  calling,  but  he  has 
foimd  new  ways  to 
make  himself  more 
effective  in  it.  He 
has  discovered  that 
the  seeds  of  religious 
teaching  thrive  best  i 
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ments  of  our  material 

civili/.ation  have  been 
planted,  watered,  and 
coaxed  to  grow ;  that 
if  he  meets  vcith  some 
success  in  training  un- 
tutored peoples  to  hab- 
its of  industry,  he  has 
laid  a  pioneer  founda- 
ti<m  upon  which  h  e 
may  deliver  his  Gospel 
message  with  more  s;it- 
isfying  results;  that 
industrial  training  i  s 
worth  more  to  men 
and     women     on     the 
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liiitifs  of   Ill's  sai-reJ    office    that    was   nevtr 
liis  k-furc-. 

'1  lusc  urt  the  practinil,  humanitarian  a>- 
pcit^i  lit  must  missionary  enterprise  to-iiay. 
l-oii;j  at'o  tliiT  were  incipient  features  ot 
tlie  uork:  but  it  is  iinly  within  the  past 
quarter  iii  a  century  that  i[i<Iiistrial  edu- 
cation has  liail  its  remarkable  j;'"""'th,  that 
the  protecting  arm  of 
the  missiunar^'  has  been 
thrown  arwuna  the  or- 
phan, the  foundlinf;,  the 
blintl,  and  the  deaf 
mute,  and  that  medial 
^■iciicc  at  the  miuion- 
ary  station  has  begun 
to  ciinter  its  bicssinp 
upon    the    least    fortu- 
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the  spot  where  their 
cannibal  fathers  pushed 
canoes  from  the  shore 
and  gave  Stanley  his 
hardest  fight  in  Africa. 
Where  the  church  rises, 
the  hospital  is  its  con- 
comitant. The  mission 
station  is  builded  upon 
a  basis  of  broad  phil- 
anthropy ;  and  upon 
the  same  foundation 
are  rising  the  higher 
schools  and  even  col- 
leges in  regions  pre- 
pared for  them.  The 
missionary  is  helping 
to  refashion  the  life 
of  the  backward  races. 
We  must  not  over- 
look the  large  par-  school  oi'  the  k.m' 
ticipation    of    some    of 

the  civilized  governments  in  this  ivork  nf 
regeneration.  The  Conijo  Free  State,  fur 
example,  has  its  trade  schools,  its  orphan 
colonies,  and  its  hospitals,  as  well  as  the 
Kvangelical  and  Roman  Catholic 
scattered  over  its  wide  domain. 

VAST    CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    INnUST 
nUILDINfi. 

(leneral  statements  on  such  a  subject  make 


ml  i 


indu< 


fdiK-ational   ; 


little    impression    unless    fortified    bv    ample    this  testimony  is 
evidence.     We  knoiv  that  important  agencies    colonial  (rovernmei 


.urnpe  ar 
trial  traiiiin);  as  a  part  i 
trms;  but  \\c  may  not  have  heard  that  indus- 
trial training  has  been  an  established  feature 
of  hundreds  iif  missions  throughout  the 
world  while  many  of  the  Occidental  nations 
have  done  little  more  than  to  discuss  the 
preliminaries.  If  we  look  into  the  matter  we 
shall  find  the  facts  ven  fascinatlnn,  and  al- 
beivilderint;  in  number.     The  mass  of 


AFRICAN    NATIVES   LE; 


LS«in  the  reports  of 

cieties:  in  recent  books 
such  as  Dennis' 
'■  Christian  Missions 
arid  SiH-ial  Progress,"* 
{ from  which  .  we  are 
permitted  to  reproduce 
many  of  the  illustra- 
trations  of  this  article) , 
\ihich  is  packed  with 
testimony,  and  in  thou- 
sands of  photographs, 
lite  those  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Congo 
Free  State,  showing 
not  only  the  missions, 
churches,  schools,  and 
hospitals,  but  also  the 
trade  sch(Hils,  printing 
offices;,  scwinn  rooms, 
brickyards,  fields  and 
other  industrial  aspects 
"here  the  natives  are 
working  at  their  new 
*  Tliree  Tolumvs.  Kcvoll. 
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trades  ortillinE  the  soil  by  modern  methods. 
It  is  iiniortunate  that  s«  many  bcwifes,  vvrit- 
tcn  from  tlie  standpuint  of  the  evangelical 
denominations,  do  scant  justice  to  tlie  ureat 
achievements  in  this  lield  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  missions,  «hicli  have  had  their  full 
share  of  sui-cessfTil  pioiiccrinir  in  this  work 
of  sowing  the  seeds  of  civili/.ation, 

TliACIirNC    CON<K>    CIIII.DRKN     USEFUL 
TRADES. 

I^t  lis  Klance,  for  a  nmment,  at  the  Lulua- 
hurt!  mission,  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
miiiith  of  the  Congo,  the  scene  of  one  of  our 
illustrations,  and  a  type  of  many  of  the  best 
stations.  The  uroimds  arc  neatly  kept,  the 
schoolhoiise  with  the  little  cupola,  the  hospi- 
tal, the  church,  .ind  other  buildinKS  nor  seen 
in  the  picture,  are  commodious.  Good  roads 
are  maintained. 

The  fathers  here  love  most  of  all  to  have 
hundreds  of  children  under  their  influence. 
"  (live  us  the  children,"  tlie>-  say.  "  Their 
parents  are  so  fixed  in  primitive  and  barbar- 
ous ivays  that  it  is  hard  to  chanfw  them.  So 
we  wish  to  pather  the  children  around  us 
that  we  may  mold  their  plastic  minds  and 
train  their  hands.  We  m;i\-  help  in  this  way 
to  make  the  future  fathers  and  mothers  very 
different  from  those  of  to-day.  and  how  vast 
will  be  their  influence!" 


In  no  sense  do  they  neglect  the  adultf,  but 
their  hopes  are  chiefly  based  upon  the  boys 
and  Ktrls  from  five  to  seventeen  yean  of  ige. 
These  children  fill  the  school  and  worfcihiqn. 
No  walls  or  regulations  compel  their  pret- 
ence, but  a  large  variet}-  of  work  and  pUy 
and  unfailing  kindness  and  patience  keep 
most  of  them  there  till  their  educttion  it 
completed.  A  little  reading,  writing  kridh 
metic,  and  geography,  well  sandwiched  widi 
music,  complete  the  schoolroom  exerckes; 
but  every  day  for  years  they  are  abwrbiiv  ' 
knowledge  as  infants  do.  They  lezm  to 
read  the  clock,  to  distinguish  the  days  and 
the  months.  They  receive  small  coins  for 
doing  certain  kinds  of  work,  and  each  must 
keep  an  account  of  his  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. The\'  are  familiarized  with  many  con- 
veniences of  life  and  methods  of  work,  and 
finally  all  are  required  to  specialize  in  one 
or  another  branch  of  labor.  Most  of  the 
manual  trades  are  taught  to  the  boys,  sewing 
and  all  branches  of  housewifery  to  the  girls, 
and  there  arc  regular  hours  when  every  one 
"orks  in  the  fields  or  gardens. 

PROGRESS  SIVCE  STANI.EV's  DAY. 

In  1879.  Stanlc}-  could  not  induce  a  Con> 
go  native  to  carry  a  pound  of  freight  or  do 
other  work  for  him.  He  had  to  send  to  Li- 
beria and  to  Zanzibar  for  labor.     To-d^ 
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there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  the  Congoese 
voluntarily  serving  the  government,  the 
trading  companies,  and  the  missionaries  for 
hire;  and  many  hundreds  of  young  men  are 
going  from  the  mission  schools  Into  service 
as  skilled  artisans,  overseers  of  labor,  teach- 
ers, and  in  other  capacities.  Africa's  own 
sons  and  daughters  must  themselves-  work 
out  her  material  regeneration,  for  most  of 
the  manual  labor  must  be  performed  by 
them ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  facts  of  to-day 
is  the  participation  of  great  multitudes  of 
African  natives  in  the  reclamation  of  their 
continent. 

A  while  ago,  the  Protestant  natives  of 
Uganda  put  750,000  bricks,  which  mission- 
aries had  taught  them  to  make,  into  the  walls 
of  a  cathedral  that  holds  over  3000  persons. 


THE   WINNING   OF   AFRICA  S    RULERS. 

We  see  the  native  labor  trained  jn  the 
trade  schools  at  Accra  in  demand  among  the 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Beljiian,  and  Por- 
tuguese regions  of  the  west  coast  and  (in  the 
upper  Congo  in  the  hc.irt  of  Africa.  We 
see  industrial  education  turning  <iul  its  arti- 
sans by  the  many  hundreds,  from  the  Love- 
dale  Institute  of  Cape  Colony  to  the  Prot- 
estant missions  of  Liberia;  and  we  observe 
that  this  civilizing  wurk  is  greatly  promoted 
by  the  hold  the  missionaries  h.ive  gained 
upon  some  of  the  most  inlhiential  native' 
rulers.  Among  them  is  Kbama.  King  of  tl-; 
Bamangwato,  famous  for  the  peace,  order, 
temperance,  and  industry  that  now  distin- 
guish all  bis  people;  Lewanlka.  King  of 
Barotse.  who  asked  the  present  King  of  Kng- 
land.  when  he  visited 
that  country,  to  send 
him  more  men  to  teach 
h  i  s  people  cnrpentn- 
and  other  trades,  so 
that    the\' 


nil'/. 


night     ad- 
rapidlv  in 
A  p  o  I  o  ■ 


(ItUlll     ll)' 


Brickmaking  is  now  a  large  industry  across 
tropical  Africa  from  sea  to  sea.  The  church 
at  Blant>'re  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  speci- 
men of  trained  native  handicraft,  but  it  is 
not  the  largest,  nor  does  it  illustrate  any 
better  than  scores  of  other  structures  the  at- 
tainments that  the  blacks  have  made  In  the 
building  arts  under  missionary  tuition.  The 
blacks  at  Blantyre  who  built  that  church  to 
the  driving  of  the  last  nail  were  the  sons  of 
men  who  had  never  seen  a  white  man:  hut 
thej'  had  the  capacity  and  it  was  evoked  in 
the  missionary"  trade  schools  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  which  it  is  a  splendid 
monument. 


Kagwa,  the  Pi 
Minister  o  f  L^ganda, 
w  hose'  controlling 
thought  is  to  «'ork  for 
the  uplifting  and  ci'vll- 
i/ing  of  his  people; 
DaudI  Chwa,  the  little 
King  of  that  remarka- 
ble country,  who  Is  be- 
ing trained  as  a  Chris- 
tian prince ;  and  An- 
dcreya  Luhaga.  King 
of  Bunyoro,  who  has 
thrown  himself  heart 
and  soul  Into  the  work 
of  reforming  the  lives 
and  the  conditions  of 
his  people,  crushed  to  earth  as  they  had  been 
by  the  terrible  tyranny  of  his  father.  It  is 
a  great  boon  to  Africa  that  the  plant  of  civ- 
ilisation, grown  from  seed  the  missionaries 
sowed,  is  being  nurtured  by  some  of  the 
most  powerful  natives  of  the  continent. 


RACES  eni.i<;htenei>  ax»  knercized. 
1  space  to  Afrli 


We  have  given  this  mi 
because  the  l.irger  part  c  .      . 

\vas  the  most  cons<)lidated  mass  of  pure  bar- 
barism, unrelieved  by  a  single  ray  of  light,  in 
the  world.  But  the  same  work  i.f  enlighten- 
ment, through  Improvement  of  tlic  material 
conditions  of  barbarous  peoples,  is  advancing 
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i  till-  sheep 
have  crcat- 


anionj;  the  missions  scattered  over  Turkey  in 
Asia,  \vhcre  many  of  the  ivcstern   methods 
iif  shoe  and  cabinet  making,  book   binding, 
tailoring,  carpentry,  and  so  on,   have  been 
introduced,  and  missionaries  have  even  been 
able  to  siifrgest  improvements  in  the  native 
i-cess    industries,    as    in    silk    embroideries.      Thus 
Ihis    western  ideas  are  helping  a  little  to  alleviate 
■loan    material  conditions  in  regions  where  niisRo>-- 
erniiicnt  and  persecution  have  nearly  stifled 
all  joy  in  life. 

We  should  not  expect  that  the  industrial 
phase  of  mission  work  would  have  the  same 
virility  and  the  potency  for  good  in  China 
_  and  Japan  that  it  has 

exhibited  in  barbarous 
lands.  These  great 
Oriental  countries  de- 
veloped a  very  ad- 
vanced type  of  civiliiia- 
tion  under  which  they 
brought  their  own  arts 
and  industries  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection. 
I''\en  in  this  day  of 
China's  awakening  she 
is  more  eager  for  the 
intellivtiial  and  scien- 
tifii.-  than  for  the  man- 
ual training  of  the 
west.  Several  efforts 
on  the  part  of  British 
find  American  societies 
to  introduce  model 
farms  especially  devot- 
e.l  to  fruits  have  met 
«ith  success.  In  some 
of  the  cities  they  have 
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long  b«en  teaching  western  methods  of  print- 
ing and  weaving,  and  one  of  the  Methodist 
missions  at  Chungking,  on  the  upper  Vang- 
tse,  reports  that  it  is  graduating  boys  as  car- 
penters, cabinet-makers,  and  tailors.  The 
industrial  feature  is  just  being  introduced 
into  Korea;  and  it  is  certainly  thriving  in 
Japan  in  schools  for  women  and  the  mission 
orphan  asylums. 

THE     BROAD     MINISTRY    OF     MEDICINE     AND 
SURGERY. 

But  human  suffering  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,  and  every -part  of  the  globe  is 
eager  now  to  have  the  ivestern  arts  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  The  grandest  humanitar- 
ian feature  of  Christian  misitions  is  the  medi- 
cal phase.  Its  great  success  has  stimulated 
governments  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
humble  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  The  larg- 
est building  in  I)ar  es  Salaam,  the  capital  of 
German  Kast  Africa,  is  the  government  hos- 
pital, to  which  afflicted  natives  come  from 
far  away,  where  the  great  boon  of  treatment 
by  Kuropean  methods  of  healing  is  theirs 
without  price.  The  great  brick  hospital  at 
Boma,  the  capital  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  is 
the  special  pride  of  the  government,  which 
also  has  its  hospitnls  and  dispensaries  at 
every  station  throughout  its  immense  domain, 
which,  whatever  criticisms  have  been  made, 
is  recognized  as  the  part  of  barbarous  Africa 
that,  thus  far,  has  made  the  largest  develop- 
ment. 

The  first  medical  mission  is  said 
been  conducted  by  a  Dutch  physiciar 
East    Indies    from     1624    to    1638. 
growth  of  the  movement  was  very  slow 
it  was  not  till'  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century   that    it   became   important. 


J  have 

in  the 

The 


Livingstone's  many  years  of  gentle  i 
fion  to  the  sick,  and  Arnot's  journey  over 
half  of  tropical  Africa  with  nothing  to  pay 
his  way  excepting  his  box  of  medicines,  did 
much  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  medi- 
cal practice' as  a  beneficent  feature  of  mis- 
sionary service.  For  ,io  j^ears  this  new  phase 
of  the  work  has  gnuvn  by  leaps  and  boumU 
till  it  is  found  in  everj* 'corner  of  the  earth 
covered  by  the  mission  field. 

The  latest  statistics  of  the  evangciica!  so- 
cieties show  that  there  arc  now  4<x>  hospi- 
tals, besides  many  dispensaries,  with  nearly 
800  medical  missionaries,  of  whom  250  are 
women;  and  in  the  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
polyclinics,  and  native  houses  an  average 
of  about  2.j|oo,ooo  patients  are  annually 
treated.  This  does  mit  include  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  make  a  large  feature  of  medi- 
cal missions. 

No  words  could  exaggerate  the  usefulness 
and  success  of  this  work.  The  missionary 
phvsician  is  eagerlv  welcomed  in  even'  land.^ 
His  inHoence  is  far-reaching,  f.)r  be 'carries 
the  best  gifts  of  medical  science  to  the  neg- 
lected, he  revolutionises  native  practice,  and 
he  supplants  the  terrors  of  the  barbarous 
quack.  It  is.  under  the  law,  a  misdemeanor 
to  practice  the  artS  of  the  fetich  doctor  in 
the  Congo  Free  State  and  Rhodesia,  but  the 
medical  missionary  is  doing  more  than  the 
law  to  destroy  baleful  superstitions  that  have 
held  millions  in  degrading  bondage. 

Kven  in  advanced  countries  like  India, 
where  there  are  many  native  physicians 
schooled  in  western  therapeutics,  the  medical 
service  is  wofuUy  inadequate  to  the  need. 
The  most  competent  Indian  doctors  and  sur- 
geons have  more  work  tlian  they  can  do  at 
high  rates.    The  poor  must  suffer;  but  every- 
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wlirrc   till-    wiliest  Wcisiiics  rjf  till-  iiirilica)  per  of  the  Cliristian  faith  but  also  the  fore- 

iiiiosliiti'i    (:iM    ii|"in    ilic    [iimr.      The    latest  runner  of  material  proj;ress.     He  is  paving 

Afrl.ii  lifH.k.  ■■  I'lijinila  I'l  Karn.inii,"  has  a  the  way  for  civilization.     By  industrial  edu- 

|jhoiiit^r;i|ih  (j(  aiioiii  a  iiumlrcil  patirnis  wait-  t-ation  he  is  helping  the  laimard   races  both 

inn   thi-ir  turn   as  a  sinjilc  pliyiinan   treats  to  help  themselves  and  to  enter  into  larger 

iheir  I  ascs.    'I'hrrc  is  ni-i-il  tor  [iniiil  surgeons  and  closirr  business  relations  with  the  rest  of 

as  well  as  i^imicI  ilmiiirs,  antl  women  physi-  tile  worki,  so  that  they  shall  partake  to  no 

liaii-.    are    csjierially    imporiatit.      In    India  small    extent   of    the   benefits  cooiing   from 

tlii'ir  aie  S".'"*'.'""*  women  who  are  prac-  rPL'ipr(H.-aliy     advantatieous     dealings     with 

ii<ally  <  III  i>lf  from  the  oiiisi.ie  world,  and  other  wuntries;  and  his  life  of  love  and  self- 

riie  women  prai  liiioners  «hii  may  pi  ainon}:  sacriliie  is  bearing  no  better  fruit,   from  a 

lli<-m  are  still   too  lew.     Tliev  are  iraininK  worl.lly  point  of  vieiv,  than  the  alle\-iation 

hiindieds  of  native  women  nurses  everv  vear.  he  brinjij  to  suffering,  the  j'ears  his  medical 

Imii  tlie  I I  far  e\<'eeds  (he  siipply.    '  skill  adds  to  many  a  human   life,   and  the 

'Ml''  niissionarv  liiiiN  ever>  where  that  his  useful  men  and  women,  who  once  were  little 

medii  al   servile  t;ieaily   pnimoles  all   phases  waifs  and  strays,  without  hope  or  friends  till 

ol  his  work.      It   i;lvi-s  liini  the  hist  of  op-  he  gathered  them  into  his  fold  and  did  his 

poriiiniiies    for    his    spriial    i-alliiig:    and    a  bc~it  to  give  them  strength  of  character  and 

niieil  patient  ofic-ri  liriniis  n<>i  oidy  lus  fam-  attainment   through   which   they  may  stand 

il>,  liin  also  his  uliiile  \  illaL'i-  to  the  mi'^sliin.  alone,    far  stronger  than  their   fathers  ever 

So  the  iiiissiiiiiary  is  imi  unh    the  messen-  wfre  to  help  themselves  and  others. 
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SEVENTY  YEARS  OF  SYSTEMATIC  GIVING. 

A  Pioneer  in  Modern  Philanthropy— The  B-aroness 

BURDETT-COUTTS.. 
BY  JOSEPH  BARTLETT  SEABURY. 

I  dined  at  Burdett's  yesterday.    Dinner  at  7  50  years,  ending  only  with  the  death  of  Dis- 

precisely;  everything  stately  and  old-fashioned,  rael';  (Lord  Beaconsfield),  in  188 1.     In  the 

The  house  charming,  the  fining-room   looking  commodious  dining-room,  from  the  window 

mto  delightful  gardens^  with  much  old  timber.  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  j^^^.^  ^ 

beyond  St.  James   Park.  ,    .  .             ,  .                     u     't^               u        u 

ladder  on  his  way  to  the   1  ower,  she  whom 

HEN  Benjamin  Disraeli  wrote  thus  in  the  civilized  world  came  to  know  as  the  Bar- 

a   letter    to    his   sister    (August    13,  oness    Burdett-Coutts,    entertained    for    70 

1839),  he  had  been  in  the  House  of  Com-  years  the  great  and  good  of  all  callings:  sov- 

mons  two  years,  having  entered  it  the  year  ereigns,  princes  and  princesses,  statesmen  and 

his  host  had  retired.  churchmen,  ambassadors  and  soldiers,  schol- 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  whose  hospitable  house  ars  and  reformers,  musicians  and  artists. 

in   St.  James'   Place  was  the  leading  social  From  youth  to  womanhood  the  Baroness 

center  of  his  day,  and  who  so  charmingly  en-  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 

tertained  "  my  dear,  great  friend,"  as  Queen  ington,  who  was  her  frequent  guest  and  who 

Victoria  called  Disraeli,  was  himself  a  man  watched    with    great    interest    the    first    15 

of  most  varied  and   fascinating  personality,  years  of  the  development  of  her  charitable 

In  his  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  a  soldier  of  career, 

William   the  Conqueror's  Guard,   nor   had  Germane  to  this  fact  is  an  entry  in  the 

seven    centuries    atrophied    the    chivalry    of  journal  of  Phillips  Brooks  for  May  22,  1883, 

those  heroic  times.     Sir  Francis'  parliamen-  in  w^hich  he  writes  of  dining  at  the  house  of 

tar>'  career  began  in  the  fort>'-seventh  year  of  the  Baroness,  where  he  met  the  Archbishop 

the  reign  of  George  HI.,  and  ended  at  the  of  Canterbury  and  Mrs.  Benson,  the  Dean 

seventh  milestone  in  the  reign  of  Victoria,  of   Westminster   and    Mrs.    Bradley,    Lord 

He  was  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  Shaftesbury,   Sir  F.   Leighton,   Sir  Thomas 

freedom  of  speech.     He  denied  the  right  of  Brassey  and  Lady  Brassey,  the  Marquis  of 

the  House  of  Commons  to  imprison  delin-  Salisbury,  etc.,  a  distinguished  company,  in 

quents.     The  authorities  ordered  his  arrest;  which,   as  it  so  often   happened,   the   great 

he  boldly  resisted.     The  noble  mansion  in  problems  that  lay  near  to   her  heart  were 

Piccadilly,  where  he  was  then  living,  sud-  represented, — the  church,  the  state,  the  poor, 

denly  becaraie  a  castle,  barricaded  for  three  — philanthropy  in  its  broadest  sense, 

days    against   a    regiment    of    Guards, — Sir  Haw  the  cognomen  "  Coutts  "  became  as- 

Francis  **  the  Coeur-de-Lion  Knight "  in  val-  sociated  with  that  of  Burdett  in  the  familiar 

iant  defense.    Under  enforced  surrender  this  name  of  the  Baroness  points  to  an  interesting 

intrepid  commoner,  orator,  reformer,  patriot,  ancestry.    As  far  back  as  1272  we  find  the 

was  borne  to  prison,  amid  the  acclaims  of  a  names  of  Coults,  Colt,  and  Cowtes.     Two 

vast  concourse  of  people,  **  Burdett  forever!  "'  centuries  later,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 

Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  reflected  a  sentiment  Thomas  Colt  owned  estates  in  Suffolk  and 

not  unsuited   to  the  passion   for  democracy  Essex.    Still  another  century  passes  and  Wil- 

thcn  growing, — "  had  I  invaded  England  I  liam  Coutts  emerges  into  view,  a  cadet  of 

would   have  made   it  a  republic,   with   Sir  the  Auchintoul  family,  provost  of  Montrose, 

Francis    Burdett,    the    popular    idol,    at    its  "  a  sagacious  northern  laird."    His  grandson, 

head."  Patrick,  became  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh  and 

Among  the  attractions  of  the  Burdett  din-  died  there  in  1704,  leaving  £2500,  a  goodly 

ners  in   Disraeli's   time  was  Miss  Burdett-  sum  for  those  days.     By  the  mercantile  acu- 

Coutts,  youngest  daughter  of  the  host,  grace-  men   of  his  eldest  son,   John,   the  financial 

ful  in  bearing,  vivacious  and  cultured  in  con-  prosperity  of  the  Coutts  family  crystallized. 

vcrsation.    Between  the  eccentric  young  poli-  But  his  son  Thomas  surpassed  all  his  ances- 

tician  and  herself  there  sprang  up  a  strong  tors  in   business  sagacity,  and   founded    the 

friendship,  which  covered  a  period*  of  nearly  famous  Coutts  Bank.      He  was  a  man  of 
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great  independence  of  character,  of  courtly  the  Baroness  entered  upon  her  notable  carter 
manners,  an  engaging  conversationah'st,  a  as  an  organizer  and  dispenser  of  charity.  The 
lover  of  the  drama,  a  royal  host.  Of  his  amelioration  of  those  human  woes,  which  ex- 
three  daughters,  known  as  the  "  Three  isted  within  the  limits  of  the  London  of  her 
Graces,"  the  two  elder  married,  respectively,  day,  became  her  conscientious  study,  into  ' 
the  Marquis  of  Bute  (the  ancestor  of  **  Lo-  which  she  put  the  best  instincts  of  her  broad 
thair"),  and  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  while  nature,  open  to  the  counsels  of  the  prudent 
the  youngest  married  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  the  prophetic.  Thirty-four  years  later, 
whose  fifth  daughter,  Angela  Georgina,  born  when  the  gifts  of  this  noble  woman  had 
April  25,  1814,  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  mounted  into  the  millions,  the  Queen  created 

Into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Coutts'  second  her  Peeress  of  the  Realm.     It  was  the  first 

wife  fell  the  large  fortune  of  her  husband,  time   the   title  had   been   conferred   upon  a 

Although  she  married  again,   becoming  the  woman  because  of  her  own  individual  merit 

Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  she  bequeathed   the  ;md  achievement.    All  England  and  America 

entire   property   of   Thomas   Coutts    to    his  exclaimed,   "Well   bestowed!"      The  same 

>oungest  granddaughter,  Miss  Angela  Bur-  sign  of  universal  approval  greeted  the  words 

dett.     With  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  with  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (now  King  Edward 

fine  discrimmation,  the  Duchess,  being  her-  VTI.)  :    **  After   my  mother,    the   most  rc- 

self   without   issue,   left  her   fortune   to  the  markable  woman  in  England  is  the  Baroness 

ytiung  woman  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  no  Burdett-Coutts." 

tics  of  hl(K)d,  but  whom  she  trusted,  abso-  In  the  evolution  of  the  high  art  of  giving, 

lutely,  to  administer  it  wisely  and  dispassion-  a  feature  of  our  time,  the  Baroness  Burdett- 

ately.     That  her  wisdom  was  fully  justified  Coutts   led   the   way.     She  excelled   in   the 

an   affluent   and   judicious   beneficence   fully  grace  of  philanthropic  beneficence;  she  was 

declares.  a   pioneer   in    one  of   the  most    responsible 

Miss  Hurdett  found  herself  at  the  age  of  tasks  of  her  time, — the  distribution  of  im- 

23    tlie   sole    possessor   of    a    large    fortune  mense  sums  of  money  in  ways  that  were  just 

(suppose<l    to   be   alK)ut  $1 5,ocx),<xx>),    and  «nnd  according  to  a  law  of  wise  proportion. 

intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Coutts  Her  power  of  initiative  has  been  generally 

Hank,-- a  position  which  she  held  for  nearly  recognized.     Her  example  is  a  striking  rc- 

4(5  years.     She  accepted  her  inheritance  not  joinder  to  the  assertion  that  those  who  in- 

foi  her  own  use  primarily,  but  for  the  wide  herit  great  fortunes  do  not  know  how  to  use 

<r  nstitueiuv  of  needy  souls  created  in  God's  them.      The    Baroness    proved    in    princely 

imayr,  and  therefore  conuuended  to  her  for  fashion  that  one  form  of  investment  of  large 

reh'ef.  amounts  of  money  is  in  bettering  the  homes  of 

the  poor,  turning  a  reeking  purlieu  into  a 

A  N..,w  hRA  IN  I.IIII.ANTI.ROI.Y.  ^^.^^  ^^j  clcan  abode ;  in  Wilding  a  great 

The  year  iS.<7  marks  two  notable  events,  church  with  every  accessor}'  of  education  and 
th(  abolishment  (»f  the  pillory  in  England,  instruction  in  all  useful  arts,  and  in  diversion 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  for  body  and  mind.  She  maintained  that 
Spain,  uiunistakahle  signs  of  the  drift  of  two  such  investments  have  a  distinct  dividend 
nations,  the  one  toward  an  ever-expanding  value;  they  return  to  the  community  in  a 
civilization,  the  other  toward  self-imposed  higher  standard  of  civic  and  social  life,  a 
servituile.  But  that  memorable  year  stands  finer  t>pe  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  a 
out  as  the  advent  of  a  new  age,  unparalleled  better  quality  of  workmanship,  cleaner 
in  the  history  of  man,  beginning  with  the  ac-  streets,  stronger  fabrics,  purer  homes.  Her 
cession  of  Victoria  to  the  throne  of  England,  money  paid  no  tribute  to  education  for  its  . 
In  a  less  conspicuous  manner,  but  with  deep-  own  ends,  none  to  patriotism  nor  religion 
esf  significance,  should  that  year  be  held  for  their  own  sake,  but  it  was  given  as  a  help- 
eventful,  for  it  marked  the  transmission  of  a  meet,  an  ally,  a  partner,  unwilling  to  do  its 
great  fortune  into  the  hands  of  one  who  was  part  without  the  co-operation  of  the  rccip- 
to  initiate  a  course  of  benevolence  unknown  ient.  It  was  her  conviction  that  when  full 
before,  alike  in  its  power  of  suggestion,  its  reciprocal  action  had  been  secured  between 
comprehensive  magnitude,  and  its  vigorous  giver  and  receiver  the  result  was  always 
pursuit.     Two  queens  ascended  their  respec-  salutary. 

tive  thrones,  one  to  held  beneficent  sway  over  lifting  up  loxdox's  poor. 

her  people,  the  other  over  her  patrimony.  The  gifts  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts 

Philanthropy   assumed   new    fomis   when  to  the  London  poor  antedate  those  of  George 
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Peabody  by  lO 
vears.  In  the  year 
1862,  when  the 
great  financier  was 
nearly  70  years 
old,  he  sat  down 
to  list  his  large 
possessions.  •  He 
laid  aside  $2,500,- 
000  for  improving 
lodging  houses  in 
London.  He  was 
led  to  take  this 
step,  in  part,  by 
the  princely  initia- 
tive of  the  Baron- 
ess, who  had  aU 
ready  transformed 
the  fetid  rookeries 
o  f  Nova  Scotia 
Gardens  into  mod- 
el dHellinjis  for 
200  families.  A 
young  woman,  un- 
disciplined by  years 
of  contact  with  the 
world,  assuming 
the  onerous  task  of 
applying  her  great 
wealth  to  the  im- 
provement of  her 
face,  under  the 
critical  eye  of  her 
contemporaries, 
presents  a  vivid 
contrast  to  the 
man  of  mature  ex- 
perience and  busi- 
ness training. 

The  Baroness 
made  her  initial 
study  of  the  poor 

of  London  at  first  hand.  In  the  midst  of 
the  repulsive  sanitary  conditions  of  the  East 
End,  without  precedent  or  model,  she  be- 
gan her  splendid  work  of  reform.  Sub- 
sequently, in  the  companionship  of  Charles 
Dickens,  she  developed  her  eleemosynary 
pians,  bringing  them  to  an  honorable  climax. 
This  far-seeing,  chivalric,  compassionate 
woman,  from  the  ranks  of  the  rich  and  tlie 
aristocratic,  mingled  with  those  living  in 
squalor  and  direst  misery.  She  pronounced  as 
true  Dickens'  description  of  the  filthy  abomi- 
nations which  he  found :  "  The  home  is  per- 
verted from  being  a  haven  of  rest,  which  the 
man  longs  to  get  to,  and  is  become  an  earthly 
hell,   which  he  has  cause   to  dread.     The 
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women  are  perverted  to  be  unwomanly,  and 
the  men.  for  the  most  part,  to  be  like  the 
brute  creation,  with  just  enough  humanity  to 
make  them  more  elaborate  in  brutish nes-s." 
Much  more  might  l>e  quoted  from  Dickens' 
account  of  the  East  End,  which  the  Baroness 
visited  repeatedly  and  In  so  large  a  measure 
sought  to  relieve.  Only  one  contemporari- 
vied  with  her  in  visiting  the  poor,— the  noble 
Earl  of  Shaftcsburi-.  whose  work  for  many 
years  ran  parallel  with  that  of  the  Baroness, 
but  whose  limited  financial  resources  did  in 
no  sense  permit  him  to  rival  her  In  the  be- 
stowment  of  wealth  upon  the  ptxir. 

England's  gracious  Baroness  had  no  peer 
In  the  vast  variety  of  her  gifts.     Under  the 
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sv'unin    ot   her  t)\\n   personal   research  she  education   authorities.      Since    those   schools 

Im>  ;;i\cii  tt»  A  ^renter  number  of  objects  than  were  established  upward  of  30,000  children 

.iii\   imo  v>r  her  time.     She  began  where  her  have  been  trained  for  useful  spheres.     The 

\\K\K\x  was.     with  the  church.     She  first  en-  same  is  true  of  Carlisle,  Ramsbur\-,  Baydon, 

ii*)\\fil  tiu-  biNhuprics  of  Cape  Town,  South  and  St.  Anne,  Highgate.    The  Baroness  pro- 

\iiiv.i.  .iiul  .'Vlehiide.  Australia.     Later  she  vided  one-third  of  the  money  for  the  erection 

.'.iM*  .1  l.iisii*  sum  to  endow  the  Church  of  of  the  school  buildings  at  St.  Peter's,  Stepne>'. 

hir-i.ina  in  liritish  Columbia,  and  an  addi-  In  the  direction  of  industrial 'training  the 

III  iKii   M!m   tor   ti>unding  a  bishopric  and  a  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  was  the  forerunner 

vlt'ii'x    tiwul.  of  methods  that  rank  high  in  our  time  as 

mong  the  essentials  of  an  education.     She 

,;iKrs   xo  THK  CHURCH.  j^^jj^^,^^  j^  teaching  the  ''  Common  Things." 

^t.  Sroi^liort's  C'huroh,  Westminster,  built  as  she  called  them.     In  one  of  her  schools 

:u   \\w  1>.i!»»iu'ns.  ministers  to  a  constituency  she  gave  prizes  for  papers  on  such  subjects  as 

..!    1  ^v^^  |vop'^'.  ahuost  under  the  shadow  of  '*  Household  Work,"  **  Household  Alanage- 

W  vNimiiKni   Abbe.N,  so  near  do  the  poor  and  mcnt,"  "  Needle  Work,'*  etc.     In  the  West- 

\\u-  "J»  .ippioavh  each  other  in  the  great  me-  minster  Technical  Institute  instruction  was 

::i.is'   N.       I  he  ehuivh   represents  an   outlay  given    in   mechanical   drawing,   applied   art, 

,.   ^  ^v»..\\\  building  construction,  carpentry  and  joiner}*, 

V-K-K-ni   K.imNbun,  tlu»  seat  of  the  family  bricklaying,    plunibing,   cooking,    and    dress- 

\\      ^^  -e  .NMre,  witnessed  a  sad  coincidence  making,  each  subject  being  taught  by  a  com- 

....   *  ,.un»,.w.iMe  da>   in  January.  1844.  when  pctent   specialist.      Classes   were    formed   in 

»,   \s   v^  .'f  Si  I    Francis  and  Lady  Burdett  shorthand,    bookkeeping,    civil    service,    the 

*  ..ai'km    lH»ine    to   their    last    resting-  modern  Linguages,  etc.    She  founded  an  Art 

,  ..'  '  t'vl  ^ule  b>  side  beneath  the  altar  Students'  Home  for  Ladies.     She  was  one  of 

',  ,.:j  v'uiivh.     A>  the  priKTssion  passed  the  first  to  establish  evening  schools  for  the 

^.      .^a/t  ».^    xUkhI    ^^ith    luMds    uncovercd ;  poor.    She  gathered  youths  from  the  crowded 

ii»i:ed  aK»nii  the  roadside  for  20  and    offensive    districts    of    SpitalAelds    and 

•  ,*^ie>iv»»aiion  of  the  church,  one  Bethnal   (jreen,   and    trained   them   for  the 

.^.     »  1  UiiLuul,  the  Baroness  gave  royal    navy    or    the    merchant    marine.     In 

,                    .      \v»i\mi1\  di\i  she  give  liberal-  administering   the  Townshend   Fund,   upon 

.  ^  ,.:»'vM  .  0»e  aroused  public  in-  which  an  institute  for  practical  education  was 

.»'v'  vM,  \\\\w\\  was  completely  established,  she  provided  education  "of  the 

.  .,;    \'w  JuMvh   thoroughly   re-  humblest  and  simplest  kind"   for  the  very 

poor.     She  foumled  50  scholarships.     These 

,  .     .  s.|  Iviu'M'U-iue  penetrated  enabled    the    children    to    whom    they    are 

,  .    M  .x\l   \illam*  ot   Baydon.  awarded  "to  attend  the  institute  free,  while 

i,x'.' ,N.MU»-   dwellings  and   a  they  remain  in  and,  also,  after  leaving  the 

,;,>  Us  si    Iw'uxe    of    worship  day  schools,  and  to  receive  the  best  instruc- 

./.    V  \  *»»MUi'N  and  an  attract-  tion  in  technical  art  and  on  scientific  or  com- 

.    ,     .    ^'.^    ,,j,o  ot   a   faithful  mercial  subjects."     This  system  of  education 

'                  ^      ^'    |m\J»m\  Ivvanu*  a  nnulel  for  those  restricted  in  pecunic-iry  resources  be- 

^  .  ,  ,'       \\w  H.iioness.  hav-  came   the  basis  of  a   wider  system   now  in 

..^^M».-x^^nu»n  at  Carlisle  vogue  in  many  of  our  cities. 

,,            *  »,      »   ^  *;x»!xIh»UNe  tor  turni-  uberal  endowments  of  research. 
''                             .^  ,.    ,  /«vuS  with  seatmg 

^  Among  the  honors  to  be  won  at  Oxford  is 

■  '       X    o-   .xN    '^^i  *  ^1^^  Burdett-Coutts  scholarship.     It  provides 

..,  ,  \.  .^\  'N^N  •**'   '  \v  nMi  MXSSFS.  ^1^,^^  ^^^  devoted  to  any  particular  branch 

»    x"  »■  on  and  educa-  of  art.  science,  or  literature  may  pursue  their 

' '      '      '^    vtvM»*oi  \\\  the  Har-  studies  beyond  the  prescribed  curriculum  lim- 

'■    '  I'   **    '  '    '     '.s'.xf  of  lu^^s  that  its.     Building  upon  this  idea,  Johns  Hopkins 

^'  .^^  '  .  '  .''^'    ./,.  V»u«   x'^Mdd  have  University  has  for  },o  years  given  tr)  its  stu- 

'   '     •  '.  »  "  "^  *  •   '    ''    !\^  ^     ,^  ^   ^^  j^  \\K\\\\\  dtnts  ample  scope  for  advanced  studies.    The 

..,     .».  I .  .  ,.i«    i»  M%      ^  ^  ^^   ^^^  ^^    Stephen's  Carnegie  Institution  of  our  time  provides  for 

'.'    ■'     '»'  \  V*  ^osi^x'-^'^^^*'^^  **'  '**'*'^  similar  advantages. 

*   '  ■]     ^^  '  Y    'V^^       „^|    ^yy    y^^\\w    lOMHNts  Distinctive    lines    of    research    were    also 

'1*      *       VTn'    ^*i«<d\uU    M't    h\    the  n\'irked  out  by  the  Baroness,— as  archji-ology, 
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•  > 

paleontolocr,   and   zoology.     She  provided  place  in  her  thought.     The  famous  bill  of 

means  for  the  topographical  survey  of  Jeru-  1889,  making  it  lawful  to  remove  children 

salem,  for  the  verification  and  authentication  from  the  custody  of  incompetent  parents  and 

of  the  Bible,  employing  agents  to  search  out  place  them  in  the  care  o '  the  state,  was  passed 

ancient  manuscripts,   some  of   which   were  through  her  unwearied  efforts. 

used  by  the  New  Testament  Revision  Com-  ,,„^,.^.,^.„,.^tto*,  .^r  ^,,^  ^^^T^«r.«,« 

•-.-.       •      .0^^  HUMANITARIAN  ISM  IN  THE  CONCRETE. 

mittee  m  1870. 

\^».^«.«*.T^   ».«^.^^^»«   «^    .^rr^,.,i,  Since    the    death    of    Lord    Shaftesbury, 

TEACHING    KINDKESS    TO    ANIMALS.  «  t-u     t^     »*.   *     r'k'U        »     t^-            c      •  ^   »> 

•  The  Destitute  Children  s  Dinner  Societ>' 
The  Baroness  believed  in  a  religion  of  has  been  under  her  superintendenc>'.  It  gives 
sweetness  and  light,  in  the  gospel  of  sun-.  300,000  dinners  each  season,  at  a  cost  to  the 
shine  and  cleanliness,  in  clean  hands,  and  eater  of  a  penny  to  a  halfpenny  each.  The 
clean  floors,  and  clean  linen;  in  the  orderly  various  societies  emanating  from  her  fertile 
arrangement  of  the  household;  in  flowers  in  brain  are  too  numerous  to  be  gathered  into 
the  window  as  well  as  in  the  garden.  The  one  catalogue,  but  such  as  these  will  suflice: 
prindple  of  a  wholesome  sestheticism  ap-  "  Boys'  Brigades,"  "  Boys'  Clubs,"  "  Sewing 
pealed  to  her  refined  nature.  These  arts  and  Schools,"  "  Ragged  Schools,"  "  Weavers' 
amenities  of  life  can  be  provided  for  the  Aid  Association,"  "  Colonization  Aid  Socie- 
poor;  this  was  a  dictum  of  her  noble  soul,  ty,"  "  St.  Giles'  Refuge."  It  would  be  im- 
She  distinctly  taught  that  kindness  to  ani-  possible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  her  ser- 
mab  is  "  a  fundamental  part  of  education."  vices  to  the  flower  girls  around  Covent  Gar- 
To  promote  this  end  she  offered  prizes  for  den  Market,  making  the  "  Flower  Girls* 
essays  on  the  treatment  of  animals ;  these  re-  Brigade  "  one  of  the  most  noted  and  unique 
wards  were  in  some  cases  distributed  by  the  forms  of  modern  chanty.  In  order  to  pro- 
Queen  in  person.  Her  numerous  domestic  vide  wholesome  food  for  the  poor,  she  biiilt 
pets  made  her  love  of  animals  apparent  to  all  Columbia  Market  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000. 
visitors  at  Holly  Lodge,  the  charming  coun-  Owing  to  certain  vexatious  forms  of  opposi- 
tiy  seat  founded  by  Thomas  Coutts,  the  tion  the  project  did  not  bring  about  the  char- 
grandfather  of  the  Baroness.  There  the  dogs  itable  ends  the  Baroness  hoped  would  result. 
have  a  wide  range  of  open  field  and  tufted  To  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  weav-. 
lawn.  "  Peter"  and  "  Prince  "  have  rights  ers  of  the  East  End,  some  she  set  up  in  new 
all  are  bound  to  respect,  and  are  valued  mem-  shops,  others  she  sent  abroad  as  emigrants, 
bers  of  the  social  circle  of  that  fascinating  Emigration,  to  her  view,  was  a  happy  solu- 
retreat.  "  Cocky,"  the  consequential  cocka-  tion  of  many  of  the  ills  of  the  crowded,  fev- 
too ;  "  Sir  Garnet,"  the  handsome  goat,  and  erish  life  in  the  slums  of  London.  She  sent 
die  "  Nubians  "  of  the  same'  tribe,  are  well-  large  colonies  of  people  to  Halifax,  N.  S.,  to 
known  "characters  "  at  Holly  Lodge.  Canada,  and  to  Australia. 

In  early  life  the  Baroness  could  be  seen  o^o«,«m*.«^r,  •,.,,»„  w^r  ,«^,  .^r^ 

.,.        u         u     L       '^u  u       X  -.u        C-     T?  SYSTEMATIC  RELIEF  IN  IRELAND. 

nding  horseback  with  her  rather,  oir  r  rancas 

Burdett,  an  accomplished  horseman.^  Her  The  Baroness  once  and  again  did  much 
fondness  for  horses  wrought  out  very'merci-  to  help  solve  the  Irish  problem.  As  early  as 
ful  results.  Under  her  humane  leadership  1862  she  put  into  operation  her  splendid 
die  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  fishermen 
Cruelty  to  Animais  was  organized,  and  she  of  Skibbereen,  not  by  giving  them  money 
advanced  the  work  by  her  splendid  gifts  and  outright,  but  by  a  provisional  loan  of  £50,- 
offoal  support.  To  quote  her  own  words:  000,  and  by  opening  a  fishing  school  for 
"  Knowing  that  a  horse  would  rather  die  training  boys  in  the  art  of  fishing  and  provtd- 
than  not  do  his  work,  I  can  estimate  what  ing  necessary .  fishing  gear,  boats,  etc.  She 
the  animal  endures  when  he  needs  to  be  sent  out  supplies  of  corn,  meal,  sugar,  etc., 
goaded  to  the  task  he  has  to  perform."  The  to  be  sold  at  lowest  prices.  Her  policy  was 
recent  reaction  from  the  cruel  custom  of  clearly  outlined  in  her  own  words :  "  I  sin- 
killing  birds  for  the  sake  of  their  plumage  cerely  hope  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  the 
reverts  to  a  sympathetic  protest  in  her  own  demoralizing  effects  of  aid  and  help  may  be 
utterance  when  she  pronounced  the  use  of  secured  by  avoiding  gratuitous  distribution 
hummingbirds  as  "  a  mode  of  ornament  of  food,  mpney,  or  clothing,"  adding  that  in 
which  must  suggest  a  bloodstain  in  the  deli-  cases  of  sickness  or  abject  poverty  an  ex- 
cate  hat  pr  cap."  ception  may  be  made.  She  always  sought  the 
Humanity  to  children  held   a   foremost  permanent  relief  of  Ireland.    She  firmly  be- 
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lieved  in  the  chaste  sentiment  of  Disraeli, —  pleaded  for  a  more  merciful  method  of  trctt- 
"  The  palace  is  not  safe  when  the  cottage  is  ing  cattle  en  route  from  Edinburgh  to  Loo- 
unhappy,  and  no  home  can  be  happy  where  don,  quaintly  suggesting  that  "  the  nKBtd 
the  presence  of  woman  is  not  felt.'*  and  bodily  sufferings  of  thd  animab  befare 

they  were  slaughtered  affected  the  quality  of 

the  meat." 


AIDING    TURKISH    REFUGEES    IX    WAR    TIME. 


A   LIFE  THAT  EMBODIED   NATIONAL  ASPIIA- 

TIONS. 


The  far-reaching  humanitarianism  of  the 
Baroness  found  a  field  for  its  fullest  expres- 
sion in  time  of  war.  The  ghastly  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Russians  against  the  Turk-  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  felt  the  throb  of 
ish  refugees,  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  the  life  of  her  time;  she  kept  in  dose 
1877,  powerfully  appealed  to  her  great  heart,  touch  with  the  pulse  of  national  sendmcnt 
At  her  oun  generous  suggestion  the  Turkish  There  was  no  great  movement  of  lier  dl^, 
Compassionate  Fund  was  founded,  adminis-  either  political,  patriotic,  or  civic,  whidi 
tered,  and  in  large  measure  sustained.  She  she  did  not  feel,  and  in  a  measure  promote: 
wrote  and  published  a  chivalric  letter  of  ex-  Her  acquaintance  with  great  statesmen,  geo- 
quisite  pathos.  It  fired  the  heart  of  England,  erals,  explorers  was  more  than  friendly;  it  wis 
Enormous  quantities  of  clothing  and  hospital  intensely  national.  It  was  not  her  high  social 
stores  were  contributed.  Large  sums  of  position  .alone  that  gave  her  such  a  hold 
money  came  in.  Mr.  William  Ashmead  upon  the  people  of  England  for  seven  dec- 
Bartlett,  who,  four  years  later,  became  ades,  but  her  vital  sympathy  with  every  great 
the  husband  of  the  Baroness,  sailed  from  and  good  movement  for  the  betterment  of 
England  in  the  yacht  Constance,  which  was  mankind.  The  four  apostles  to  Africa, — Dr. 
laden  to  the  gunwales  'with  provisions  and  Moffat.  Dr.  Livingstone,  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
medical  stores.  In  the  distribution  of  this  General  Gordon, — elicited  her  co-operation. 
vast  quantity  of  goods  he  brought  into  ser-  When  Gordon  was  shut  up  in  Khartoum  and 
vice  his  admirable  administrative  ability,  no  effort  was  made  to  rescue  him,  she  joined 
The  abject  misery  of  the  refugees,  the  sys-  a  few  friends  in  securing  an  English  mer- 
tcmatic  manner  of  distribution,  the  incidents  chant  to  undertake  in  disguise  the  perilous 
connected  with  the  relief  actually  brought  journey  to  the  far-off  city,  with  a  parcel  of 
about,  the  perils  encountered,  and  the  final  letters  and  English  papers,  the  last  u*ords  the 
hcnors,  form  a  fascinating  chapter  in  the  his-  great  General  received  from  the  home  land, 
tory  of  modern  philanthropy.  These  superb  He  carried  with  him  to  the  last  a  small  letter- 
labors  were  fittingly  recognized  by  the  Sul-  case  given  him  by  her  ladyship, 
tan  in  conferring  both  upon  the  Baroness  With  mental  and  spiritual  faculties  un- 
and  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  the  Order  of  dimmed,  this  imperial  humanist  passed  away 
Mejidiych.  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1906,  in  the 

„      „   i«^.,,o^c'»  grace  and  serenity  of  her  ninetv-third  year. 

MULTIFORM  CHARITIES  AND       CAUSES.  7^     .                    X    ^U            kl     *              '    •                      - 

It  IS  one  of  the  noblest  encommms  upon 
The  consecrated  wealth  of  this  peerless  her  notable  history,  as  a  princely  giver,  that 
giver  builds  orphanjiges,  hospitals,  asylums;  she  had  f'^w  corrections  to  make  regarding 
it  gives  lifeboats  to  the  English  Society,  the  objects  or  methods 'of  her  beneficence, 
sustains  the  lifesaving  service  at  St.  Malo,  What  marvelous  insight!  What  breadth 
on  the  coast  of  France;  it  supports  the  of  charity!  What  tenderness  of  compassion! 
home  for  fallen  women  at  Shepherd's  Bush;  What  variety  in  gratuity!  Index  the  chari- 
it  erects  fountains  in  Victoria  Market,  ties  of  the  opening  years  of  th^  twentieth  cen- 
Columbia  Market,  in  Manchester  and  Edin-  tury;  find  them  antedated  in  the  catalogue  of 
burgh;  it  publishes  and  distributes  pamph-  the  gifts  of  the  Baroness,  in  the  middle  of 
lett  on  peace  and  humanity;  it  scatters  thou-  the  nineteenth.  An  inheritor,  not  a  coiner,  of 
sands  of  copies  of  an  eiiition  of  UOuvrier  wealth,  she  has  given  to  the  world  an  cx- 
Franaiis  (the  British  Workman  in  French),  ample  of  How  to  distribute,  in  one's  lifetime, 
ot  whicli  the  Society  of  Friends  in  France  the  millions  of  a  former  generation.  As  her 
said:  *' If  that  publication  could  be  fur-  wealth  passed  on  into  its  normal  and  splendid 
nifhed  throughout  France  regularly  it  would  proportions,  she  kept  up  a  corresponding 
be  a  real  boon  to  the  country."  ratio  in  her  beneficent  offerings.  Her  sapient 
This  many-sided  humanitarian  raised  her  humanity  broadened  w  ith  the  years,  and  be- 
voice  against  the  cruel  way  in  which  the  came  more  and  more  widely  felt  in  two  con- 
transatlantic  cattle  trade  was  carried  on  and  tinents. 


THE   *' OPEN-AIR   PARLIAMENTS" 
SWITZERLAND. 


OF 


BY  \V.  G.   FITZ-GERALD. 


TN  many  w^yi  Switzerland  is  the  ideal  sCatc. 
The  inhabitants  pay  ver>-  little  taxes, — 
unlike  their  oppressed  brethren  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps.  They  have  no  navy  to 
maintain ;  and  although  every  adult  is  by 
training  and  inclination  a  soldier,  as  in  mili- 
tary Germany,  there  is  no  civilized  state 
whose  outlook  politically  is  more  peaceful. 

The  nation  is  made  up  of  22  common- 
wealths, or  cantons;  and,  as  with  our  own 
States,  each  has  its  own  civil  and  criminal 
law's,  together  with  its  own  local  government 
and  system  of  voting.  Several  of  the  cantons 
have  clung  tmaciously  to  the  customs  of  their 
forefathers;  and  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  of  these  is  the  Landsgemeinde,  or 
*'  open-air  parliament,"  which  dates  back  to 
the  remote  Middle  Ages  without  a  break. 

It  is  the  more  strange  that  Switzerland 
has  not  changed,  because  she  is  overrun  sum- 
mer and  winter  with  foreign  tourists,  who 


bring  enormous  sums  of  money  into  the  pros- 
perous little  republic.  Thus,  last  season,  in 
spite  of  the  severe  restrictions  against  fast 
motoring,  at  least  $20,000,000  «as  paid  over 
to  hotel  and  pension  keepers,  besides  another 
$7,500,000  to  railroad  and  steamboat  com- 
panies and  proprietors  of  road  vehicles. 

Yet  the  moment  Switzerland's  foreign  mil- 
lions have  turned  their  backs  and  gone  home, 
the  peasants  return  to  the  ways  of  their 
fathers;  and  the  famous  Alpine  guides  go 
back  to  the  sheep-tending  and  wood-carving, 
that  occupied  their  ancestors  for  generations. 

As  to  the  "  open-air  parliaments,"  one  can- 
ton,— that  of  Appenzell, — has  two  such  law- 
making bodies,  because  of  the  religious  split 
which  led  to  the  war  of  1597,  and  divided 
this  little  state  into  nvo  parts.  Thus,  Inner 
Rhoden,  with  little  Appenzell  as  its  capital, 
remained  true  to  the  Roman  Catliolic 
Church,  while  Ausser  Rhoden,  with  Trogcn 
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works,  such  as  the  building  and  maintenance 

of  roads    and   the  correction  of  river  beds 


1  bv  > 


■nts  fr<] 


1  the 


Alsfi  the  erection  of  new  si.'h(i(il houses.  All 
new  measures  must  be  first  read  ami  dis- 
cussed three  times  by  the  government  before 
they  are  proposed  to  the  parliament  sitting  in 
solemn  open-air  conclave. 

Usually  it  is  a  ijuestion  of  "  Aye "  or 
"  Nay."  Sometimes,  however,  a  paragraph 
of  a  new  bill,  or  even  the  entire  meatiiire,  will 
be  openly  discussed  before  tiie  parliament, 
and  either  accepted  or  rejected.  If  in  course 
of  time  a  measure  is  not  fuund  to  answer  it 
can  be  abolished  by  the  next  parliament. 

At  Alrdorf  and  Sarncn  the  "  open-air  par- 
liaments'■  of  Uri  and  Unterwahten  meet, 
alsfi  in  the  lovely  month  of  May.  The  con- 
gress of  Altdorf  meets  in  a  field  close  to  the 
village;  for  the  capital  of  Canton  Uri  is  so 
tiny  a  place  that  it  docs  not  possess  a  square 
large  enough  conveniently  to  hold  its  male 
population.  Bur  little  Altdorf  is  a  lovely  vil- 
lage, buried  In  gardens  and  pastures  and  sur- 
rounded  by  lofty  snows.     Tliis  is  William 


I'ell's  own  place,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
famous  archer,  with  his  boy  by  his  side, 
stands  in  the  medt;rval  platz,  near  the  to«<r 
of  the  thirteenth-century  church. 

Just  above  the  Capuchin  Monaster)'  thf 
visitor  will  see  the  Bannwald,  or  sacred 
grove,  which  will  never  know  a  woodman's 
axe,  since  it  protects  the  little  village  from 
falling  rocks, — as  Schiller's  classic  play  will 
teli  j"i)u.  Here  we  see  the  same  quaint  scene 
of  a  big  circle  of  citizens  making  their  own 
laws  in  the  open  air,  as  their  ancestors  have 
done  for  a  thousand  years. 

The  parliafiient  at  Sarnen,  the  capital  of 
Canton  UntenvaJden,  consists  of  3otK>  vot- 
ers, almi>st  all  of  them  Catholics.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  rhe  proceedings  are  absoliiicly  peace- 
ful and  votes  of  confidence  are  passed  in  both 
President  and  government  officers.  These, 
when  they  have  done  their  work  and  faith- 
fully served  their  little  mountain  community, 
drop  back  into  their  pastoral  pursuits  once 
more  and  on  parliament  day  will  rally  Io>-ally 
the  support  of  the  new  chief  of  State, 


Ivh.K 


r  he  ti 


;  be. 


ITALIAN  COTTON-GROWERS  IN    ARKANSAS. 

BY   ALFRED    HOLT    STONE. 

p'OR  years  it  has  been  the  mental  habit  of  tliought  of  filling  his  place  by  any  other  variety 

^     the  American  people  to  associate  cotton  "J/''f  hu'"^"  f?""'y  ^'"l  ^,^  found  delusive  and 

.       .  •  I      i_      •  J  e  1  u  Utterly   impracticable.     Neither   Chinaman,  Ger- 

production  with  the  idea  ot  negro  labor  as  n^a^^  Norwegian,  nor  Swede  can  drive  him  from 

its  sole  dependence.    This  is  true  to  such  an  the   sugar   and   cotton-helds   of    Louisiana   and 

extent  that  most  people  are  under  the  im-  >rississippi.     They  would  certainly  perish  in  the 

pression  that  practically  the  entire  American  ^^^^^  bottoms  of  those  States  it  they  could  be 

^  .  *^ ,  /         I  ^   -I        \  mduccd.   which   they  cannot,  to  try  the  expen- 

cotton  crop  is  the  product  of  negro  toil.     As  ,„p,^t.     Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  dependence  of 

a  matter  of  fact,  more  than  half  is  raised  by  the  planters,  land-owners,  and  old  master-class 

the  white  man.     The  inability  of  the  negro,  of  the  South  upon  the  negro  is  nearly  complete 

thus  far,  to  hold  his  own  in  competition  with  :\"^1  perfect     He  stands  to-day  the  admitted  au- 

,       XT       i_  i_-f  u       L  J  ^"or  of  whatever  prosperity,  beauty,  and  civiliza- 

the   Northern   whife   man   has  been  demon-  ^j,,,,  ^^e  now  possessed  by  the  South,  and  the 

strated  so  often,  and  in  so  many  ways,  that  admitted  arbiter  of  her  destiny. 

it  is  no  longer  a  debatable  question.     The  ^    ,.  ,_   , ,  „  , 

.      I       .       J.  V,    J     ,     ^  *u       ]    u  •  THE   ITALIAN    AS  THE   NEGRO  S  COMPETITOR. 

fault  IS   divided   between   the   labor   union. 

Northern  economic  lace  prejudice,  and  negro  It  is  rather  singular  that  in  his  enumera- 
inefficiency, — in  what  proportions  I  shall  not  tion  of  races  incapable  of  competing  with 
attempt  to  say.  As  a  cotton-grower,  how-  the  negro  Frederick  Douglass  should  have 
ever,  his  supremacy  remains  unquestioned  overlooked  the  Italian,  though  his  words  arc 
in  the  popular  mind.  In  investigating  this  wholly  without  foundation  as  to  those  he 
popular  fallacy  some  13  years  ago  I  reached  mentioned.  It  is  very  largely  the  Italian 
the  conclusion  that,  although  the  native  wlio  has  deprived  the  negro  of  so  many  oc- 
Southern  white  man  had  always,  even  dur-  cupations  in  Northern  cities,  and  it  is  the 
ing  the  slavery  regime,  produced  a  much  hardy,  thrifty,  tireless  peasant  of  the  same 
larger  proportion  of  the  cotton  crop  than  was  race  who  is  to-day,  in  the  sugar  and  cotton 
commonly  believed,  it  was  not  he  who  was  fields  of  l/ouisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mississip- 
dcstinccT  seriously  to  threaten  the  negro's  pi,  furnishing  proof  that  Douglass  was  a  bet- 
hold  on- this  branch  of  industry.  I  believed  ter  orator  than  prophet.  With  his  exultant 
then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  it  is  through  words  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to 
immigration  that  the  South  is  to  realize  the  dull  and  prosaic  pages  of  an  Industrial 
the  ultimate  development  of  her  almost  un-  Commission  report  of  a  later  day,  and  read 
touched  resources.  I  believe  that  it  is  merely  there  the  matter-of-fact  statement  that  "  the 
a  question  of  time  when  the  story  of  the  Italians  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  rap- 
West  is  to  find  its  counterpart  in  the  South-  idly  dislodging  the  negroes  from  the  sugar- 
crn  States.  The  action  may  be  artificially  cane  plantations."  The  five  parishes  of 
retarded  or  accelerated,  according  to  the  sen-  Louisiana  which  in  1899,  the  year  previous 
timent  of  the  native  white  man  in  different  to  the  last  census,  had  more  than  20,000  acres 
parts  of  the  South ;  but  it  can  no  more  be  pre-  each  in  cane  were  St.  Mary,  Lafourche,  As- 
vented  than  can  the  final  working  out  of  any  sumption,  Terrebonne,  and  St.  James.  This 
other  economic  law.  group  contained  54  per  cent,  of  the  total  cane 
It  is  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  area  of  the  State.  In  1890  these  parishes 
since  Frederick  Douglass  risked  his  reputa-  contained  960  Italians,  and  in  1900,  5007. 
tion  as  a  prophet  on  a  prediction  based  upon  During  the  same  lo-year  period  the  percent- 
thc  economic  dependence  of  the  South  upon  age  of  negroes  decreased. 
the  negro.     In  an  address  on  the  **  Kansas 

17       j'»iii        j^u*.  THE    COLONY    AT    SUNNYSIDE. 

Exodus      he  declared  that: 

^  •  ,  .  .,,  1 ,   u  Kut    it    is    the    Italian    cotton-grower    to 

neSS  to  ^  tKn°„y  l^l^tuifh/soufh  ^o  -hom  I  wish  to  call  attention  here,  and  to 

the   bats   and   owls    of   a    desolate   wilderness,  what  is  probably  the  most  important  colony 

From  this  condition,  shocking  for  a  Southern  of  these  people  now  in  the  Southern  States, 

man  to  conteiiiplate,  it  is  now  seen  that  nothing  q^j^j^    j^    j^e    Sunnyside    colony,    in    Chicot    1 

less  powerful  than  the  naked  iron  arm  ot   the  /-i^.,^^,      a,u       ^^     »k-.    TV/f.'oe.'^c;;^.^;     Vl^r^r- 

negro  can  save  her.    For  him  as  a   Southern  County,    Ark.,    on    the    Mississippi    River, 

laborer  there  is  no  competitor  or  substitute.   The  nearly   opposite   Greenville,    Miss.,   and   be- 
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tween  Memphis  and  Vicksburg.    The  chief  periment.    We  were  some  houn  out  of  At- 

daim  of  this  colony  to  importance,  in  any  lanta,  going  through  the  red  fields  of  north 

consideration  of  American  Italians,  lies  in  Georgia.    Some  one  in  the  smoking  compart- 

the  fact  that  among  thetn  all  it  has  been  ment  remarked,  as  he  glanced  through  the 

the  most  widely  advertised  as  a  failure,  while  window  at  a  particularly  forlorn-looking  vil- 

in  truth  it  is  outranked  by  few,  if  any,  as  a  lage,  squatting  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of 

success.     I  have  been  familiar  with  its  his-  "  bumble-bee  "  cotton,  that  Georgia  and  the 

tory  since  its  foundation,  and  when  I  began  South  would  never  be  what  dicy  should  be 

the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  the  negro's  eco-  until  they  introduced  foreign  and  Northern 

nomic  future  it  was  to  Sunnyside  that  I  at  farmers  to  properly  develop  the  agricultural 

once  turned,  as  to  an  object  lesson  illustra-  resources  of  the  coimtry.    The  remark  was 

tive  of  the  possibilities  of  white  competition  like  a  spark  in  a  magazine,  and  before  I  real- 

with  the  negro  in  the  latter's  ancient  and  ized  it  I  was  listening  to  another  "  absolutdy 

strongest  field.  authentic  and  first-hand  account  of  the  mis- 

This  colony  had  its  inception  in  a  plan  of  erable  failure  of  just  sudi  an  effort."    It  was 

the  late  Austin  Corbin,  of  New  York,  to  sell  Sunnyside  again.    It  was  a  mean  thing  to  do, 

to  Italians  a  large  body  of  cotton*  land  in  but  I  waited  until  the  somber  picture  of  my 

Arkansas.      This    tract    comprises  .several  Italian  colony  was  completed,  and  the  au- 

thousand  acres,  and   represents  the  consoli-  dience  thoroughly  satisfied  diat  it  was  hope- 

dation  of  several  plantations.     Mr.  Corbin's  less  to  think  of  trying  to  make  cotton-growers 

experiment  as  a  non-resident  Southern  cotton-  out  of  '^  Dago  organ-grinders  and  fniit-ped- 

planter  was  not  a  success,  but  by  the  expen-  dlers.''    Then  I  sent  for  my  bag  and  pro- 

diture  of  large  sums  of  money  he  developed  a  duced  the  figures  which  I  had  prepared  for 

highly  improved  piece  of  property.    He  failed  the  American  Economic  Association,  some  of 

with  the  free  negro,  and  turned  to  the  con-  which  are  given  here.   The  innocent  author 

vict,  under  an  arrangement  with  the  Arkan-  of  the  trouble  looked  his  gratitude,  the  New 

sat   penitentiary.      He   finally    hit    on    the  York  gentleman  expressed  his  thanks  for  be- 

icheme  of  selling  the  land  to  Italians,  it  be-  ing  set  right,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

ing  commonly  understood  at  the  time  that  .  farmers  "  unskilled  at  PAHMiNa 
Prmce  Kuspoli,  of  Rome,  was  mterested  m 

the  venture.  Mr.  Corbin  has  been  bitterly  It  is  an  old  and  a  true  adage  that  one  can- 
denounced,  often  by  men,  Italians  and  others,  not  make  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  car.  It  is 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  facts,  for  aXtempt-  equally  as  true  that  not  even  a  man  of  Austin 
ing  to  impose  on  the  ignorance  of  these  peas-  Corbin's  capacity  could  convert  a  heteroge- 
ants,  in  the  matter  of  the  price  charged  for  neous  collection  of  butchers,  bakers,  tailms, 
the  land.  The  figure  was  high  at  the  time,  shoemakers,  etc,  fresh  from  Italy,  into  a  ool- 
it  is  true,  but  the  terms  were  liberal,  and  ony  of  satisfied  and  effideqt  Ariunsas  cotton- 
Mr.  Corbin  knew  that  the  land  would  yield  growers.  Yet  this  is  just  what  was  originally 
to  its  new  tenant-owners  a  far  larger  revenue  attempted  at  Sunnyside.  It  is  no  purpose  <rf 
than  any  similar  investment  they  could  make  this  article  to  locate  the  responsibility,  but 
at  home.  As  an  experiment  on  this  line  th*e  fnnn  personal  observation  I.  can  %Ky  that  these 
effort  was  a  failure,  but  the  fault  did  not  so-called  ''  Italian  farmers "  represented  as 
wholly  lie  with  Mr.  Corbin.  Converted,  as  variegated  an  assortment'  of  occupations  and 
it  has  been,  into  a  colony  of  tenant-farmers,  trades  as  one  could  find  in  any  single  ocdlec- 
'.!.wAe  has  been  no  more  signal  success  in  the  tion  of  individuals.  And  here  was  the  real 
Southern  cotton-belt.  foundation  of  the  trouble. 

I  was  acquainted  with  the  ups  and  downs  I  have  seen  these  "  farmers "  leave  the 

of  the  original  colony,  and  had  read  many  field  and  go  to  the  office  and  besiege  the 

accounts  of  its  failure.    Time  and  again  I  bookkeeper  for  permission  to  make  him  a  pair 

had  seen  it  referred  to  as  proof  conclusive,  of  shoes.    Tailors  among  them  were  eqiully 

the  ultimate  demonstration,  of  the  utter  in-  as  importunate.    On  one  occasion  I  noticed 

ability  of  the  white  foreigner  to  compete  with  one  of  tbem  wheeling  a  very  peculiar  looking 

the  negro  as  a  cotton-grower.     But  I  was  barrow  along  the  road.    On  examination  it 

mtt  prepared  for  an  experience  which  befell  proved  to  be  a  dismantled  cotton-planter  of 

mf  while  on  my  way  to  Baltimore  in  De-  the  latest  and  most  expensive  type.    It  had 

VfM^hrr,  IQOSi  to  read  before  the  American  been  turned  over  to  him  to  use  in  planting 

Kv^MHm\io  AMOciation   the  paper  based   to  his  crop,  and  he  had  at  once  converted  it  into 

MH»  f>\H4U  on  the  outcome  of  die  Corbin  ex-  a  vehicle  with  which  be  was  more  familiar. 
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The  terms  under  which  land  was  sold  to  tion.  Some  of  the  colonists  returned  to 
these  people  provided  that  they  were  to  be  Italy.  Some  went  off  to  nearby  plantations, 
given  employment  at  ddly  wages,  in  so  far  as  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  and  became  ten- 
possible,  and  that  half  the  money  thus  earned  ants  and  purchasers  of  land,  upon  which  have 
was  to  be  paid  them  in  cash,  and  half  to  be  grown  up  other  groups  of  peasant  farmers. 
applied  to  the  debts  incident  to  their  trans-  Some  went  to  another  part  of  Arkansas,  and 
portation.  I  happened  to  be  present  one  pay-  founded  the  flourishing  colony  of  Tontitown, 
day,  and  witnessed  an  incident  which  of  itself  of  which  the  Italian  Ambassador  has  writ- 
stamped  the  word  failure  on  the  enterprise:  ten  glowingly  in  certain  Italian  magazines. 
A  group  of  Italians  who  had  been  engaged  Some-  remained.  The  ranks  thus  thinned 
in  "  day  work  "  came  to  the  oflice  and  de-  were  filled  by  negroes,  and  thus  was  devel- 
manded  all  cash  for  their  week's  earnings,  oped  an  opportunity'  for  making  the  fairest 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  interpreter  pointed  to  test  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  the  rela- 
the  clause  in  their  contracts,  printed  in  dupli-  tlve  merits  and  efficiency  of  the  negro  and 
cate  in  Italian  and  English,  which  provided  Italian  as  growers  of  the  staple  which  con- 
for  only  half  cash,  and  reminded  them  that  tributes  most  to  the  maintenance  of  our  fa- 
time  and  again  they  had  accepted  payment  ac-  vorable  balance  of  trade. 
cording  to  its  terms.     Their  leader  was  a  .    ^.,„  ^^^^  ^^  ^„^  ^,„^  «.^^„ 

^LJUiJJUl  J  2    £.   '  A    FAIR   TEST   OF   THE    TWO    RACES. 

great,  broad-shouldered,  blue-eyed,  and  rair- 

haired  giant.  He  would  listen  to  neither  It  was  in  1898  that  the  Corbin  estate  en- 
reasoii  nor  argument,  and  finally,  with  ges-  tered  Into  a  business  agreement  with  Messrs. 
tures  which  all  present  understood,  in  a  burst  O.  B.  Crittenden  &  Co.,  cotton  factors,  of 
of  ragjc,  he  threatened  to  "  burn  every  build-  Greenville,  Miss.,  under  which  that  firm  as- 
ing  on  Sunnyside  "  if  their  demands  were  not  sumed  entire  charge  of  the  property.  For  the 
complied  with.  One  or  two  of  the  plantation  first  time  since  Austin  Corbln's  original  pur- 
managers  were  present,  and  they  offered  to  chase  the  business  of  planting  cotton  on  Sun- 
dispose  of  the  matter  at  once,  if  only  given  nyside  was  in  the  hands  of  practical  cotton- 
permissionl  But  the  office  management  took  planters,  rather  than  under  the  control  of 
counsel  with  officials  higher  up,  with  the  re-  very  excellent  civil  engineers  from  New  Eng- 
sult  that  full  payment  was  made,  and  disci-  land  and  the  North.  When  Crittenden  & 
pline  and  order  hopelessly  impaired.  Co.  took  charge  there  were  38  Italian  squads 
Space  forbids  an  enumeration  of  all  the  on  the  place,  with  200  working  hands,  cul- 
troubles  which  beset  the  situation.  But  the  tivating  1200  acres  of  cotton.  There  were 
management  could  not  be  charged  with  fail-  203  negro  squads,  with  600  working  hands, 
ure  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  cultivating  2600  acres  of  cotton.  At  the 
the  community.  Several  miles  of  railroad  end  of  1905,  after  tight  years,  the  cotton 
were  constructed,  connecting  the  various  acreage  had  increased  to  3900  acres.  Of  this 
parts  of  the  property.  A.  school  was  built  we  find  900  acres  cultivated  by  38  negro 
and  Catholic  sisters  engaged  to  teach  the  squads,  with  175  working  hands,  while  107 
children  of  the  colony.  A  church  was  pro-  Italian  squads,  with  500  working  hands,  cul- 
vided  and  a  priest  employed  to  look  after  its  tivated  3000  acres.  The  change  in  the  rela- 
spiritual  needs.  On  Sundays  a  "  church  tlve  numbers  of  the  two  races  has  been  ac- 
train  "  was  run,  to  convey  worshipers  to  and  complished  through  entirely  normal  processes, 
from  their  devotions,  and  during  the  week  a  and  therein  lies  the  real  secret  of  the  success 
"  school  train,"  morning  and  afternoon,  of  the  new  colony  upon  the  identical  ground 
gathered  and  redistributed  the  children  who  which  was  the  scene  of  the  failure  of  the 
attended  school.  There  was  sickness,  it  is  old.  The  average  plantation  negro  in  this, 
true,  during  the  process  of  acclimatization,  section  of  the  South  is  constantly  shifting  his 
and  before  the  newcomers  learned  to  proper-  base.  The  paramount  difficulty  is  that  of 
ly  take  care  of  themselves.  But  there  were  securing  reliable  tenants.  The  Italians  who 
also  Italians  in  nearby  towns  who  told  the  were  on  Sunnyside  in  1898  did  so  well  under 
colonists  that  they  were  being  defrauded  and  the  new  regime  thai  they  not  only  remained 
imposed  upon,  and  these  whisperings  did  themselves,  but  of  their  own  volition  sent  to 
their  part  in  breeding  discontent.  After  Mr.  Italy  for  their  families  and  friends.  When 
Corbin's  death  a  policy  of  drift  was  pursued,  a  negro  moved  out  an  Italian  moved  in.  The 
The  shoemaker  and  the  tailor  and  the  tinker  new  management  knew  nothing  about  Ital- 
removed  to  places  which  furnished  a  better  ians.  They  knew  the  general  history  of  the 
field  for  their  activities  than  a  cotton  planta-  "  Sunnyside  Italian  failure,"  which  certainly 
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was  not  calculated  to  prejudice  them  in  favor  of  $587.35  per  squad*    In  1904  there  were 

of  the  foreigner.     But  they  were  practical  1 10  negro  squads  on  the  place,  and  of  thoe, 

business  men,  and  in  looking  at  the  work  and  two  drew  balances  amounting  to  $480.50, 

results  of  two  classes  of  labor  could  easily  while  more  than  $6;ooao6  had  to  be  carried 

"  tell  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw."    It  is  inter-  over  for  the  others,  or  duu'ged  o£E  to  profit 

esting  to  glance  at  some  of  these  results.  and  loss.    The  net  result  of  these  operations 

may  be  illustrated  in  another  way:   At  the 

COMPARISON  OF  PRODUCTIVE  POWERS.  ^nd  of  1905  there  were  107  Italian  squads, 

The  figures  for  the  first  year  were  not  ob-  and  of  these  104  owned  1 23  head  of  work 

tainable  when  I  made  my  investigation,  and  stock,  and  other  live  stock  in  addition,  to  the 

the  year  1905  had  not  then  closed.    Hence  total  value  of  $23,400.    Only  three  squads 

the  period  covered  was  for  six  years,  1899  to  out  of  the  total  number  owned  no  stock.  At 

1904,  inclusive.    During  these  years  the  Ital-  the  close  of  1905  there  were  38  negro  squads 

ians  made  an  annual  average  of  2584  pounds  still  on  the  property,  and  of  these  21  owned 

of  lint  cotton  per  working  hand,  and  the  stock  to  the  value  of  $3360,  whQe  17  had 

negroes  an  average  of   11 74  pounds.     The  nothing  at  all.     Expressed  in  percentages, 

average  lint  production  per  acre  was  for  the  only  2.8  per  cent,  of  die  Italians  failed  to 

Italians  403  pounds,  and  233  pounds  for  the  share  the  community  prosperity,  while  among 

negro.      The    average   cash    product   value  the  negroes  44.7  per  cent,  found  themselves 

(cotton  and  seed)  was  $277.36  per  hand  for  in  .this  condition, 
die   Italians,   and   $128.47    for   the   negro.  ^T,w^T^,*^^^r  ^»  «,.«.«»  rw^».,«.« 

rj^t  1      '  ^  x       *k      T..  l^.-,«  CULTIVATION   OF  WASTE  CORNERS. 

These  values  per  acre  were  for  the  Italians 

$44.77 ;  for  the  negro,  $26.36.    The  Italian       There  are  many  queer  illustrations  of  die 

produced   1410  pounds  more  lint  per  hand  traits  which  lie  behind  the  showing  made  by 

than  the  negro,  equal  to   120.1   per  cent.,  these  transplanted  children  of  sunny  Italy. 

while  he  raised  170  pounds,  or  72.9  per  cent..  Some  years  ago,  under  the  old  regime,  I  was 

more  lint  per  acre.    This  represents  a  differ-  making  a  trip  over  the  property,  on  the  plan- 

ence  in  money  value,  including  cotton-seed,  tation  train,  with  the  resident  general  mana- 

of  $148.89  per  hand,  or  115.8  per  cent.,  in  ger.    We  saw  an  Italian  some  distance  ahead 

favor  of  the  Italian,  and  of  $18.4:,  or  69.8  of  us  wildly  signaling  for  us  to  stop.    In  an 

per  cent.,  in  value  per  acre.  The  Italian  cul-  excited  tone,  and  in  broken  but  dearly  intel- 

tivated  6.2  acres  per  working  hand,  and  the  Hgiblc  English,  he  told  the  manager  that  he 

negro  5.1  acres.  wanted  the  trains  discontinued  until  he  had 

COMPARATIVE  RECORDS  AS  TO  THRIFT  AND  gadiered  his  crop.    It  was  di«i  Only  August, 

PROSPERITY  ^^  "^  "*^  "°^  ^y^  °^^^  ^  P'^     "  ^''^ 

out  of  the  question  to  comply  with  his  de- 

The  matter  of  efficiency  as  between  the  mand,  but  he  soon  made  us  appreciate  the 

European  and  the  negro  is  no  longer  a  de-  ground    of    his   complaint.      With    infinite 

batable  question  among  those  familiar  with  pains,  and  evidently  at  the  cost  of  much  care- 

the  t\\'o  classes  of  labor.    The  true  and  far  ful  work  with  his  hands,  he  had  planted  and 

deeper  significance  attaches  to  the  uses  to  cultivated  cotton  between  the  projecting  ends 

which  the  two  put  their  respective  earnings,  of  the  cross-ties,  right  up  to  die  rails.    This 

Stated  briefly,  from  the  exhibit  before  us,  the  cotton  was  now  tsdl  enou^  to  be  swept  by 

Italian  saved  and  the  negro  did  not.    Of  the  the  cars  in  passing,  and  he  wanted  an  end 

no  Italian  squads  who  began  crops  in  1905,  put  to  the  nuisance  which  promised  to  dam- 

,44  were  new  arrivals.    Yet  of  the  total  num-  age  his  crop.    It  was  explained  that  the  nul- 

ber,  65  squads,  or  59  per  cent.,  made  no  ac-  road  rightTof-way  was  not  his.     He  replied 

counts  for  supplies  during  the  year.     This  that  he  had  been  told  that  his  land  eictended 

means  that  practically  all  those  who  made  to  the  track,  and  he  had  simply  planted  ac- 

crops  on  the  place  in   1904  brought  them-  cordingly.    For  my  part  I  thou^t  he  should 

selves  to  a  state  of  independence  for  1905.  have  been   reimbursed.     Such  an  e3diaiple 

In  1905,  61  negro  families  began  crops  on  shctuld  not  have  gone  without  its  reward. 

the  property,  of  whom  but  two,  or  3.2  per  They  planted  on   Sunnyside  the  banks  of 

cent.,  were  independent.     We  may  under-  streams  which  had  never  before  known  the 

stand  this  better  when  we  know  that  to  the  touch  of  a  plow.    They  plant  ditch  banka 

66  Italian  squads  who  made  crops  in  1904  and  fence  rows  widi  equal  care,  and  cultivate 

there  was  paid  in  cash  balances  above  all  every  square  foot  of  soil  on  which  they  are 

accounts  the  sum  of  $38,764.58,  an  average  paying  rent 
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RiiDtt  of  ridicule  by 
■  lirst,  I  recall  one 
jrL  with  an  umbrella 
t  Ills  plow.  He  was 
the  novel 
predicted  that  he 


ther 


yet, 


n  he  informed  me,  with 

essful  achievement,  that 

;ver)-  '  negar  '  in  Chicot 

y  has  long  since  passed 

irids  of  farming  or  living  ex- 

ivnrable  comment.    The  few  figures 

a  guaranty  of  that  fact.  They 

eli,  for  the  

0  has  but 

i  that  he  did 

to  become 


It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch  to 
attempt  a  discussion  of  even  the  local  effect 
of  the  Italian  on  the  negro.  Some  negroes, 
I  know,  have  been  spurred  to  greater  effort 
by  the  example  set  by  the  stranger.  One  of 
these,  a  gray-haired  veteran  of  many  a  hard- 
plowed  field,  talked  over  the  matter  with  mc 


what  c 


this 


part.     A  friend  of 

itly  introduced  them, 

:  expect  to  live  long 

ordering 


from  New  Orleans  for 

y  all  have  wine,  but 
T-hey  all  have  gar- 
is.  and  in  them  raise  enough  to  furnish 
their  tables  in  season,  and  also  largely  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter.  They  seem 
to  be  able  to  cure  almost  anything  they  grow. 
I  have  eaten  meals  in  their  houses  in  lanuary, 
and  been  astonished  at  the  variety  of  vegeta- 
bles set  before  me. 


I  'lowed  tn  Ma  rill  y,  when  1  heered  dem 
D.TRoes  had  done  bought  de  jinin'  tract,  dat  I  wai 
gwinc  tcr  show  de  white  folks  dat  here  was  one 
nigger  what  wouldn'  lay  down  in  front  er  no 
m.in  livin'.  when  it  come  tfi  makin'  cotton.  En 
I  done  il,  toti.  pliinih  till  pickin'  time.  It  blowed 
mc.  loo,  sho's  yon  hawn ;  blowed  me  mightily. 
Bill  jis  nT  I  ihoiiKin  '  had  um  bested,  what  you 
reckon  happened?  Vi  a  natchel-bawn  cotton- 
picker,  myscf,  and  so  is  Marthy,  and  right  dar 
IS  whar  I  'lowed  I  had  lira.  But  'lother  night 
when  ine  an  de  ole  'oman  'ii/.  drivin'  back  fiim 
church,  long  erboul  \2  o'clock,  en  er  full  moon, 
what  you  reckon  I  seen,  boss? 

I  assured  him  of  my  utter  inability  to  even 
guess  at  the  possibilities  presented  by  such  a 
situation.  He  dropped  his  voice  almost  to  a 
w^iisper  as  he  continued: 

Fo"  Gawd  in  Heavgtf'dat  Dago  en  his  wife  en 
II?  niekiT  collon  hy  dc  moonlight 
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BY  JOHN  PHILLIPS  STREET. 


'T'HE  establishment  in  Connecticut  in  1875 
of  the  first  American  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  agriculture  in  this  coun- 
trj-.  The  good  example  of  Connecticut  was 
followed  by  other  States,  the  station  in  North 
Carolina  being  established  in  1877,  the  New 
York  (Cornell)  station  in  1879,  and  the 
New  Jersey  station  in  1880.  Under  the 
Hatch  bill,  passed  by  the  federal  Congress  in 
1887,  similar  experiment  stations  were  estab- 
lished in  every  State  of  the  Union  in  connec- 
tion with  the  land -grant  colleges  acting  un- 
der the  act  of  1862.  Certain  of  the  States  in 
which  experiment  stations  had  been  already 
established  continued  to  maintain  the  older 
institutions,  Alabama,  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  New  York  each  having  two,  and 
Louisiana  three,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
there  arc  56  of  these  institutions  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  besides  government 


stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico. 

One  of  the  impelling  purposes  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  these  stations  was  the 
constantly  increasing  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers by  the  American  farmer.  The  neces- 
sity for  testing  their  effectiveness  in  actual 
field  practice,  and  the  importance  of  educat- 
ing the  farmer  as  to  their  rational  use  and  of 
protecting  him  against  fraudulent  mJxturft 
and  exorbi.tant  charges,  made  a  thorough  in- 
spection of  the  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  a 
paramount  duty  of  the  experiment  stations  in 
their  early  days.  Nor  has  this  duty  lessened 
as  the  years  have  passed ;  for  while  the  activ- 
ities of  the  stations  have  progressed  along 
broader  and  more  scientific  lines,  the  neces- 
sity for  protecting  the  farmer  in  the  pur- 
chase of  his  farm  supplies  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of. 

The  fertilizer  industry  in  America  is 
scarcely  more  than  50  years  old,  yet  in  that 
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time  it  has  reached  colossal  proportions;  so  are  also  exempted.  In  North  Carolina  die 
that  the  annual  expenditure  for  fertilizers  ex-  law  protects  brand  names  or  trademarks*  and 
ceeds  $50,000,000.  At  first  the  commercial  in  nearly  all  the  States  any  fertilizer  sdUing 
fertilizers  were  brought  into  strong  competi-  for  $10  or  less  per  ton  does  not  come  withm 
tion  with  the  manures  of  the  farm,  and  ex-  the  law.  Iti  certain  States,  as  Massachusetts 
cessive,  and  even  fraudulent,  claims  were  Mississippi,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and 
made  for  them.  It  was  for  the  experiment  Rhode  Island,  when  leather,  hair^wool  waste, 
stations  to  point  out  that  a  fertilizer  was  val-  or  other  inert  products  are  used  in  manufac- 
uable  chiefly  for  the  available  nitrogen,  phos-  turing  a  fertilizer  the  fact  must  be  clearly 
phoric  acid,  and  potash  which  it  contained,  stated  in  a  printed  certificate,  or  their  sale  is 
Whether  these  were  secured  by  the  mixing  of    interdicted. 

raw  materials  into  a  commercial  fertilizer  or  The  variability  of  the  State  laws  has  oc- 
through  the  natural  processes  of  animal  di-  casioned  much  criticism  on  the  part  of  certain 
gestion,  it  was  the  amount  of  these  fertiliz-  of  the  larger  manufacturers,  and  not  unjust- 
ing  elements, — elements  which  repeated  ex-  ly,  for  the  expense  of  printing  different  state- 
pcriments  had  shown  were  essential  for  plant  ments  on  the  bag  for  different  States  where 
growth, — that  determined  the  fertilizer's  thousands  of  tons  are  sold  is  heavy,  and  con- 
value.  The  use  of  commercial  fertih'zcrs  fusion  and  uncertainty  are  almost  sure  to  re- 
being  a  new  venture  for  the  farmer,  the  mul-  suit.  To  meet  this  objection  a  standard  law 
tiplicity  of  brands,  their  frequently  mislead-  has  been  proposed  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
ing  names,  and  the  tendency  to  utilize  any  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
sort  of  waste  product,  regardless  of  its  fer-  leges  and  Experiment  Stations  and  the  Aaso- 
tilizing  value,  in  the  manufacture  of  fertil-  ciation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
izers,  soon  made  it  apparent  that  a  systemat-ic  after  conference  with  the  manufacturers, 
inspection  and  control  of  these  materials  were  The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  encourage  uni- 
necessary  for  the  farmer's  protection.  formity,  simplicity,  and  definiteness  of  state- 

Accordingly,  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  ment,  so  that  States  contemplating  new  laws 
fertilizers  were  passed  successively  in  every  or  amending  existing  laws  may  use  it  as  a 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Arkan-    guide. 

sas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  California,  and  The  important  point,  however,  is  not  so 
Texas.  While  no  two  State  laws  are  ex-  much  the  nature  of  the  laws  and  their  pro- 
actly  alike,  they  agree  in  general  in  requiring  visions  as  what  has  been  dieir  effect.  Un- 
that  to  each  package  of  fertilizer  shall  be  at-  questionably  they  have  been  of  the  greatest 
tached  a  statement  as  to  its  guaranteed  com-  benefit  to  the  American  fanner  and  die  hoor 
position,  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu-  est  fertilizer  manufacturer.  In  the  first  place, 
ifacturcr,  and  the  net  weight  of  the  package,  the  published  analyses  show  exactly  how 
l^he  inspection  official  is  authorized  to  issue  much  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  or  potash 
licenses  or  certificates  allowing  the  sale  of  the  the  fertilizers  contain,  and  whether  the 
fertilizer,  to  collect  samples,  make  analyses  amounts  supplied  agree  with  those  promised 
of  the  same,  publish  the  results,  with  such  by  the  manufacturers.  In  the  early  days  of 
commrnts  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  fertilizer  inspection  wide  variations  from  the 
prosecute  violators  of  the  law.  The  laws  dif-  guaranties  were  conunon,  arising  either  from 
fer  in  the  amount  and  manner  of  levying  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
tax,  the  method  of  stating  the  guaranty,  the  manufacturer,  or  from  a  deliberate  intention 
nmfrrinls  exempt  from  inspection,  and  the  to  deceive  the  intending  purchaser.  It  must 
lirnnlty  for  violation.  While  the  inspection  be  admitted  that  even  at  the  present  time 
i«  roininirtcd  to  different  officials  in  the  vari-  these  variations  have  not  ceased  to  exist,  nor 
ott«  Statrn, — commissioners  of  agriculture,  is  it  probable  that  they  ever  will ;  but  deliber- 
Kliile  clirnu'sts,  directors  of  experiment  sta-  ate  fraud  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The 
ttonN, — the  great  bulk  of  the  actual  analytical  publication  of  the  results  of  the  inspections 
work  is  performed  in  the  laboratories  of  the  permits  the  farmer  not  only  to  verify  Ac 
rxperimrnt  stations.  Certain  materials  like  guaranty  given  with  the  goods  which  he  pur- 
lunr,  hind  plaster,  wood  ashes,  cottonseed  chased,  but  also  to  compare  its  analysis  with 
meal,  agricultural  salt,  barnyard  manure,  that  of  other  brands,  thereby  affording  him 
marl,  castor  pomace,  tobacco  stems,  and  un-  the  opportunity  of  making  a  wise  choice  in 
mixed  fertilizing  materials  are  exempt  from  his  future  purchases.  A  good  anal3rsis  is  one 
the  provisions  of  the  law  in  many  of  the  of  the  best  of  advertisements  for  the  manu- 
States,  while  in  New  Jersey  imported  guanos  facturer,  while  a  poor  showing  is  correspond- 
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ingly  injurious.  The  manufacturers  soon  cause  the  average  farmer  already  possesses 
learned  that,  errors  on  their  part  in  the  com-  sufficient  carbohydrates  in  the  roughage  of 
pounding  of  their  brands,  whether  intentional  the  farm,  and  the  chief  object  of  his  purchase 
or  due  to  carelessness,  would  be  exposed  by  of  concentrated  feeds  is  only  to  secure  suffi- 
the  inspection  officials  in  all  impartiality,  not  cient  protein  and  fat  to  add  to  this  roughage 
only  to  their  consumers,  but  to  their  competi-  to  obtain  a  well-balanced  ration  for  his  stock. 
tors  as  well,  and  to  them  it  became  simply  a  The  inspection  of  cattle-feeds,  therefore,  in 
business  proposition  to  exercise  the  utmost  the  first  place  requires  a  chemical  analysis  to 
care  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  their  fer-  determine  whether  or  not  the  guaranteed 
tilizers.  All  this  has  been  of  the  greatest  composition  is  reached.  A  long  series  of 
benefit  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  to  the  repu-  analyses  made  by  investigators  in  all  parts  of 
table  manufacturer.  The  comments  usually  the  country  supplies  the  chemist  with  certain 
accompanying  the  published  analyses  have  standards  of  purity,  which  he  can  apply  to  the 
had  an  important  educational  influence  on  materials  under  examination.  The  mere 
the  farmer.  They  have  taught  him  what  to  fact  that  a  feed  reaches  its  guaranty,  how- 
value  in  a  fertilizer,  what  fertilizers  to  use  ever,  is  not  sufficient  in  all  cases,  for  the  aver- 
for  his  various  cropJ^,  how  important  it  is  that  age  farmer  as  yet  pays  little  attention  to  the 
the  fertilizing  elements  shall  be  in  such  a  guaranty,  and  purchases  only  by  brand  name, 
form  as  to  be  available  to  the  needs  of  the  If  a  feed  fails  to  come  up  to  the  standard 
plants,  and  they  have  pointed  out  the  value  set  by  experience,  it  then  becomes  necessary 
or  valuelessness  of  new  fertilizing  materials  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  inferiority, 
as  they  have  appeared  on  the  market.  The  whether  it  is  due  to  inferior  methods  of  man- 
American  farmer  no  longer  follows  the  old  ufacture  or  accidental  or  intentional  addition 
dictum  that  a  fertilizer  must  smell  bad  to  be  of  extraneous  matter.  Although,  as  referred 
efficacious,  for  he  now  knows  that,  no  mat-  to  above,  before  the  passage  of  the  inspection 
ter  whether  a  fertilizer  be  odorous  or  odor-  laws  cottonseed  meal,  was  very  frequently 
less,  unless  it  contains  nitrogen,  phosphoric  found  adulterated  with  hulls,  at  the  present 
acid,  or  potash  it  cannot  benefit  his  crops,  and  time  when  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  glu- 
he  will  have  none  of  it.  .ten  feeds,  and  other  high-class  feeding  mate- 
rials fail  to  reach  their  guaranty,  in  the  ma- 

STAXDARDS  OF   PURITY   IN   CATTLE- FEEDING.  •      •  r  ,i  ^  u      -.  j    j- 

^  jorit>'  or  cases  the  cause  can  be  traced  di- 

The  question  of  pure  cattle-feeds  is  also  of  rectly  to  imperfect  methods  of  manufacture. 
vital  importance  to  the  farmer.    The  system-        The  troubles  of  the  cattle-feeder,  however, 

atic  examination  and  inspection  of  cattle- feeds  do  not  lie  in  the  purchase  of  these  standard 

is  of  comparatively  recent  practice.     In  1897  materials,  although  they  are  exceedingly  va- 

Massachusetts  passed  a  law  requiring  such  an  nable  in  composition.      His  great  difficulty 

inspection,  and  at  the  present  time  most  of  the  lies  in  the  purchase  of  the  mixed  products. 

New  England  and  Middle  States  have  simi-  which  under  various  attractive  and  tempting 

lar  laws*    These  laws  were  occasioned  chiefly  trade-names,  at  an  apparently  low  price,  are 

by  the  frequent  appearance  of  undecorticated  now  so  numerous  in  our  markets.     It  is  in 

cottonseed  meal  (meal  containing  a  large  pro-  the  purchase  of  such  feeds  that  the  question 

portion  of  hulls),  the  great  variability  in  com-  of  price  is  an  important  factor.     When  corn 

position  of  the  different   gluten   meals  and  meal  and  ground  oats  are  each  worth  $29 

feeds,  and  because  of  the  constantly  increas-  per  ton,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a 

ing  number  of  mixed  feeds  prepared  by  oat-  mixture    of    these    grains    under    the   name 

meal  and  other  manufactories,  consisting  very  "  corn  and  oats  '*  can  be  sold  for  $23  per 

largely  of  their  offal  and  waste  products.  ton.     Such  a  discrepancy  in  price  shows  at 

The    three    ingredients    of    a    cattle-feed  once  that  the  mixture  cannot  be  strictly  what 

which  give  it  its  value  are  the  protein,  the  fat,  it  is  represented.    To  be  sure,  it  may  contain 

and  the  carbohydrates.     The  protein  is  the  corn  and  oats,  but  the  oats  especially  will  be 

flesh-forming  material,  while  the  fat  and  the  found  to  be  either  light  oats  or  oat  hulls,  or 

carbohydrates  are  chiefly  useful  in  supplying  a  mixture  of  the  two.    When  we  remember 

fat  and  heat  to  the  animal.    The  State  laws  that  good  oats  contain  about  1 1  per  cent,  and 

require  a  guaranty  only  of  the  amount  of  oat  hulls  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  protein, 

protein  and  fat  contained  in  the  feed,  and  the  the  extent  of  the  deception   is  clear.     The 

reason   for  this   is  twofold :    First,   because  presence  of  oat  hulls,  therefore,  is  no  certain 

these  are  the  most  important  and  most  valu-  evidence  that  any  other  portion  of  the  oat 

able  elements  of  the  feed,  and,  secondly,  be-  giain  is  contained  in  the  mixture.    The  guar- 
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anty  is  of  much  value  in  feeds  of  this  class,  wheat,  lye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  budnvheit, 

Com  meal  on  the  average  contains  about  9.5  and  broom-corn,  and  wheat,  ryCa  <uid  buck- 

per  cent,  of  protein,  and  ground  oats  about  wheat  brans  and  middlings.    However,  sinoe 

1 1   per  cent.     A  mixture  of  these  grains,  very  gross  adulterations  of  wheat  bran,  feed, 

therefore,  which  guarantees  only  8  per  cent,  and  middlings,  with  corncobs,  broom-coni, 

of  protein  assuredly  cannot  contain  the  best  and  pulverized  rock,  have  been  observed  in 

portions  of  these  grains.     Likewise,  an  oat  several  of  the  States,  these  feeds  are  also 

feed  guaranteeing  only  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  gradually  being  brou^t  within   the  provi- 

piotein  gives  certain  evidence  that  the  great-  sions  of , the  law. 
er  part  of  this  oat  "  feed  "  is  oat  hulls.    An  ^^„™   »^x».««  ^«  «^r«»«^...»^^, 

•.^        *      ^  -11     -.     -.•  X  -.u         1  I      ^  OTHER    FORMS   OF   INSPECTION. 

important  illustration  of  the  value  of  a  guar- 
anty is  shown  by  a  class  of  samples  received  But  the  farmer  is  protected  not  only  in  hii 
at   the    New  Jersey   experiment  station    in  purchase  of  fertilizers  and  cattle^feeds.  The 
1902.    Four  samples  of  ''  rice  meal  "  were  very  commoa  system  of  paying  for  milk  and 
received   bearing  the  uniform   guaranty  of  cream  according  to  the  £at  content,  as  deter* 
2.56  per  cent,  protein  and  i.oo  per  cent.  fat.  mined  by  the  Babcock  test,  has  led  Maine 
Analysis  showed   that  the  samples  satisfied  and  certain  other  States  to  pass  laws  piovid- 
their  guaranties,  yet  on  their  very  face  they  ing  for  the  inspection  of  the  graduated  ap- 
showed  that  they  were  not  what  they  claimed  paratus  used  in  these  tests,  thus  assuring  ^ 
to  be.    Rice  meal,  which  is  a  valuable  carbo-  farmer  that  he  will  obtain  full  credit  for  the 
hydrate  feed,  contains  on  the  average  about  fat  contained  in  his  dairy  products^    An  in- 
1 1  per  cent.,  of  protein  and  9  per  cent,  of  fat,  spection  of  nursery  stock  for  insect  and  fun- 
and  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  any  purchaser  gus  diseases  is  in  operation  in   20  of  dv 
who  buys  rice  meal  guaranteed  to  contain  but  States.     The  San  Jose  scale,  probably  die 
2.56  per  cent,  of  protein,  at  the  same  price  most  injurious  single  insect  with  whidi  the 
he  would  pay  for  genuine  rice  meal,  has  no  American  fruit-grower  has  to  contend,  was 
one  to  blame  but  himself,  for  the  guaranty  introduced  into  this  country  through  a  nur»- 
only  too  plainly  tells  him  the  source  of  this  ery  in  one  of  the  Eastern  States,  a  fataliQr 
feed,-T-namely,  rice  hulls.  •  that  would  hardly  have  been  possible  had  die 
The  examples  above  cited  show  clearly  the  piesent  inspection  laws  been  in  force.    Maine 
importance  of  requiring  a  guaranty,  and  what  and  a  few  othCr  States  also  exercise  an  tn- 
a  protection  such  a  guaranty  should  be  to  the  spection  of  seeds,  thus  assuring  the  farmer  of 
intelliKcnt  purchaser.     It  is  the  inspector's  the  purity  of  his  seeds  and  preventing  the  in- 
duty,  moreover,  not  only  to  ascertain  whether  troduction  of  injurious  weeds.    The  variabfl- 
a  given   feed  satisfies  its  guaranty,  but,  in  ity  in  the  composition  of  paris  green,  the  moit 
mixed  feeds  particularly,  also  to  determine  abundandy  used  of  all  insecticides,  has  re- 
ju«t   what  materials   the  manufacturer  has  suited  in  die  passage  of  laws  requiring  its  in- 
Ufcfd  in  compounding  his  mixtures.    Some  of  spection  in  Louisiana,  New  York,  Texas, 
the«e   materials   may   simply  be   worthless.  New  Jersey,  and  Missouri.    Although  these 
while  others  may  be  positively  injurious.  The  laws  are  of  comparatively  recent  date,  a 
detei*ti()n  of  the  adulterations  practiced  and  grossly  adulterated  sample  of  paris  green  is 
rhf  publication  thereof  have  resulted  in  al-  already  quite  excepti'onal  in  those  States, 
moiir  completely  driving  the  offending  feeds  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  various  States  are 
out  of  the  markets  of  those  States  having  feed  doing  a  great  work  for  the  protection  of  die 
inipeition  laws.    An  adulterated  feed  in  the  farmer.    These  various  inspections  have  le- 
Nt-w  Kngland  or  Middle  States  is  now  very  suited  in  gready  reducing,  if  not  entirely  pie- 
exceprional,  and  if  such  is  found  it  is  usually  venting,  the  sale  of  inferior  and  adulterated 
some  new  product  whose  sale  quickly  dimin-  products,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  impor- 
iiilies,  if  it  does  not  entirely  cease,  after  its  tant,  they  have  indirecdy  educated  the  farm- 
analysis  has  once  been  published.     In  most  er,  opening  up  to  him  die  possibilities  of  his 
of  the  States  the  following  feeds  are  ex-  farm    under    conditions    of    modem    fiarm 
empted    from    the   provisions   of    the   law:  practice,   and    have   dius   very   appreciably 
Hays,  straws,  whole  seeds  or  unmixed  meals  contributed  to  the  material  wealth  of  die 
made   directly   from    the   entire   grains  of  countiy. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESSFUL  MOTORING. 

BY  M.  C.  KRARUP. 

TT  was  estimated  in  Mr.  Haines'  article  in  ments  the  act  of  subconscious  control  of  the 

the  January  Review  of  Reviews  that  steering  wheel  should  be  learned  very  slowly 

100,000  private  passenger  automobiles  would  and  gradually. 

be  operated  in  America  in   1907,  and  that       Now  if  there  is  some  one  to  keep  the  car 

50,000  new  cars  would  be  purchased   this  in  condition  for  you,  these  are  practically  all 

year.  the  things  that  you  would  have  to  know  to 

This  means  that  many  thousand  readers  of  operate  it.     But  this  "  if  "  is  such  an  over- 

thc  Review  of  Reviews  will  have  changed  whelmingly  big  one!     Keeping  the  car  in 

their   horse   and    wagon    transportation    for  good  condition  is  much  more  important,  in 

motor  traveling,  and  that  some  entirely  new  avoiding  breakdowns,  than  skillful  operating, 
problems  are  before  them.  To  keep  the  motor  in  good  condition,  the 

To  the  average  reader  of  this  magazine  first  and  most  important  thing  to  understand 

who  has  threshed  out  the  question  of  chang-  is  its  lubrication.     Oiling  regularly  is  the 

ing  his  horse  and  wagon  for  an  automobile,  chief  secret  of  success.    Here  is  the  best  way 

and  who  has  bought  his  car,  or  is  about  to  to  learn  the  art: 

buy  it,  the  next  puzzling  question  is:    How        Secure  a  chart  showing  every  place  in  the 

much  must  I  know  about  the  intricate  and  car  where  lubrication  is  wanted,  the  brand 

elaborate  piece  of  machinery,   in   this  new  of  lubricant  adapted  for  each  place,  and  the 

family  vehicle, — I  who  am  no  mechanician,  number  of  miles  of  travel  after  which  oil 

who,  in  fact,  do  not  know  "  beans  "  about  must  be  renewed  in  each  place, 
the  gas  engine,  and  the  electrical  apparatus        To  get  this  a  strong  letter  to  the  manufac- 

that  fires  it?  turer  will  be  necessary,  as  he  is  apt  to  take 

In  other  words,  what  is  the  irreducible  the  ground  that  his  instruction  book  is  final 

minimunt  of  knowledge  about gMiutomobile  and  enc>xlopedic.    Here  is  a  letter  that  ought 

that  one  must  have  to  give|pie  car  a  fair  to  bring  out  the  information: 
chance    of    normal    life,    eflFectiveness,    and       gentlemen  :    I  am  thinking  of  buying  one  of 

economy?    Here  are  thousands  of  physiaans,  your  cars,  model ,  from  your  agent.  John 

suburban  dwellers,  well-to-do  farmers,  spend-  Doe,    and    intend    to    operate   the   car    myself. 

ing  from  $500  to  $5000  each  for  a  totally  PJease  send  me  one  or  more  drawings  or  prints 

,  .  I  -^    T^  _       i^«^  ^r^  ^^^  ^^«*   r^t  :L  showing  plainly  every  spot  in  the  mechanism  of 

new  vehicle.     It  may  lose  20  per  cent,  of  its  ^j^j^  ^^  ^^ere  a  part  must  be  oiled  or  greased, 

value  in  the  first  year,  and  it  may  los^  75  each  spot  to  be  numbered  and  an  annotation  to 

per  cent.    The  difference  depends  most  large-  be  made  stating  the  number  of  miles  of  travel 

ly  on  how  the  car  is  treated.  l  ^J^^^   which    the    lubricant   must   be    renewed. 

•'a  ^  u    1     1        I-.*'  «      -—,  •  State  also  m  each  case  whether  the  old  oil  or 

Any  answer  must  be  larpy  relative,  vary-  ^^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^  ^,^^„^^  ^^^   ^^  3i^p,y  ,^pl,„. 

ing  with  different  cars  and  diiferent  require-  ished,  and  explicitly  what  brand  of  oil  or  grease 

ments  of  travel,  and  it  is  also  to  be  said  that  is  recommended.    If  any  oil  or  grease  recep- 

with  a  motor  a  little  knowledge  may  be  a  tacle  is  liable  to  leak,  spilling  the  contents  and 

J  ^t  .  rj>,  ,      r      .    ''      rendennir  mileage  on  one  filling  uncertain,  please 

veiy  dangerous  thing.     Tinkering  in  a    en-  ^^^^^  ^^|^  precautions  should  be  taken. 

tative,   half-informed    way   with   a   gasoline       }„  addition,  please  send  me  a  list  of  repair 

motor  car  is  a  very  dubious  thing  for  the  car  men  within  250  miles'  radius,  whom  you  can 

and  the  pocketbook  of  the  motorist.     Unless  absolutely  recommend  for  their  skill  in  adjust- 
you  know  what  you  are  doing,  have  adjust- .  »"^  ^^  ^^P^»""8  ^^"^  ^^''' 
ments  made  by  a  good  mechanic    So,  to  be-       To  illustrate  what  the  lubrication  of  your 

gin  with,  tvtry  one  who  buys  a  car  with  the  automobile  means,  the  following  directions 

idea  of  operating  and  caring  for  it  himself  apply  to  a  particular  popular  model;  they 

will  learn  to  apply  the  clutch,  start  the  car,  sound  more  formidable  than  they  really  are, 

change  gears,  apply  brakes,  fill  the  gasoline  when  the  motorist  has  secured   the  simple 

tank  with  fuel,  the  lubricating  reservoir  with  scheme  described  in  the  letter: 
oil,  and  the  radiator  with  water,  how  to  set       ,  ^    ^        ,.       , ,     ,        c    a     '^         -^t.     • 

the  throttle  and  adjust  the  spark  for  starting  J,')^A„  l^^^%^:;'^^,^Z.rX^- 

and  going,  how  to  stop  slowly  or  quickly,  shaft  bearings,  to  the  water-pump  shaft,  and  to  two 

and   how  to  steer;  with   nervous  tempera-  shaft  bearings  in  the  transmission  case,  all  by 
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direct  feed,  and  the  overflow  from  the  first  three  ball-bearing  to  be  lo<4ced  after,  when  cich  whed 

tubes  keeps  up  a  supply  (2)  of  about  three  pints  is  replaced). 

of  oil  in  the  crank-shaft  casing,  from  which  oil  The  steering  gear  (24)  is  packed  with  grease, 

is  splashed  into  the  cylinders  by  the  motion  of  which   may  l^  left  undisturbed  for  "  a  whole 

the  engine  shaft  and  the  connecting  rods.  season/'  say  Sooo  miles;  but,  in  addition,  two 

The  supply  in  the  force-feed  oiler  should  be  oil  cups  are  provided  (25,  ^)  which  should  be 

replenished   after   each   trip,   on   principle,    and  filled    "occasionally,"    say    every    2000    miles, 

after  50  miles  of  travel,  anyway.  Hand  oiling  takes  care  of  ball-and-sodcet  joints 

After  every  300  miles  of  travel  any  deficiency  (27,  28)  on  the  steering  rod,  the  bttirings  (29, 

of  oil  in  the  crank-case  (2)  should  be  taken  up.  30,  31,  32)  of  the  knuckles  and  the  joints  (33?  34) 

This  may  be  done  by  adding  oil    until  the  ex-  of  the  drag  link  **  occasionally,'*  say  every  1000 

haust   shows   blue   smoke,   when   the   engine   is  miles. 

running  throttled,  but  a  better  way  is  to  drain  Spring-shackle   bearings    (35   to   42),   brake- 

what  remains  in  the  crank-case  into  a  can,  make  rod  joints   (43,  44,  45),  bearings  in  the  g^- 

up  what  it  lacks  of  three  pints,  close  the  drain,  shifting  shaft  (46,  47,  48,  49)  and  clutch-shming 

and  pour  back  three  pints.  countershaft  (50,  51)  should  be  oiled  by  han£ 

After  900  miles,  drain  oil  from  crank-case,  as  say  every  400  miles,  or,  in  order  to  coincide  with 
before.  Then  remove  exhaust- valve  caps  and  other  acts  of  oiling,  every  300  miles, 
squirt  a  pint  of  kerosene  into  each  cylinder,  .  1  #•  , 
crank  the  motor  (with  throttle  shut,  spark  off)  The  purchaser  of  a  car  has  a  right  to  find 
several  times.  The  kerosene  dissolves  carbon  de-  the  force-feed  oiler  adjusted  and,  if  he  ad- 
posits  in  the  cylinders  and  rinses  the  crank-case  ^eres  strictly  to  one  brand  of  oil,  there  wiU 

Then  close  dram,  fill  three  pmts  of  cyhndcr  oil    ,  j      r     u        •        *.u       j*     - -. 

in  crank-case,  squirt  a  tablespoonful  of  cylinder  ^e  no  need  of  changing  the  adjustment. 

oil  into  each  cylinder,  crank  engine  a  few  times  Along     with     lubrication     m     importance 

to  distribute  the  oil ;  return  exhaust-valve  caps,  comes  an  understanding  of  the  electrical  sys^ 

(3  to  TO)  Valve  stems  and  plungers  should  be  ^^^1  by  which  the  spark  is  produced  to  fire 

oiled  at  the  outset  of  every  trip,  and  every  50  ,      ^u*  ^,»^  ^r  „«e«i:^^  ./^^  ^r^^^^^^^A  :« 

miles  a  few  drops  from  a  hand  oiler  should  be  ^"e  charge  of  gasoline  vapor  compressed  in 

added.  the  engine  cylinders. 

(11)  A. grease  cup  supplying  a  rear  bearing  Have  a  diagram  made  illustrating  the  elec- 
on  the  water-pump  shaft  should  be  given  a  turn  ^^^^  ^^.-^.j^     ^f  ^j^^  ^^    ^^^  rep«^  Visual 

to  the  right  every  100  miles;  cup  snoula  be  re-  •  u  *.  \.u      j*  ™.— j    ^u 

plenished  every  300  miles.  comparisons   between   the  diagram  and  die 

(12)  The  cam-shaft  gears  should  be  lubricated  actual  connections  on  the  car,  till  the  precise 
with  grease  mixed  with  powdered  graphite  every  manner  in  which  connections  should  be  made 

100  miles.                                  ,  .  ,    J.  1     u     1 1  IS  learned.  ^dLcase  of  replacements,  consult 

(n)  A  crreasc  cup  on  the  clutch  disk  should  ,       ,.         iH|        1                ^u-.-.  *.uT^  ^-:-:-.-i 

be  given  a  turn  every  100  miles  and  replenished  the  diagraiW^make  sure  that  the  onginal 

every  300  miles.      The  clutch-yoke  rollers   (14)  condition  is  exactly  reproduced. 

should*  be  oiled   liberally  every   100  miles ;  also  „   ,     t      t                r  •     •*•       t„             -*    1    — 

the  thrust  bearing  (15)  at  the  end  of  the  clutch  R"  e  I.— In  case  of  ignition  by  magneto  learn 

soring  strictly  the  manufacturer  s  instructions  for  lubn- 

The"  transmission  box  (16)  is  supplied  with  a  cation,  cleanliness,  and  protection. 

iSite.'  to^l7ad"outtd%elrd"e:4  %  buying  a  "  coil  oarrcnt  indicator  "  «d 

2ooo  miles.  applying  it  as  directed  by  the  makers  to  make 

Covers    should    be    removed    from    universal  sure  that  not  more  than  a  one-fourth  ampere 

joints   (17  and   18)   every  4000  miles,  and  the  current  is  passed  through  the  coil,  long  life 

grease  therem  renewed.  j^  ^^^^^^j   f^^  batteries,  and  frequent  filing 

The  manufacturer  at  present  prescribes  to  and     adjustment    of    vibrator    points    sue 

renew  every  six  months,  but,  in  order  to  sim-  avoided. 

plify  the  system,  every  lubricating  operation  r^Ic  ll._Don't  interfere  with  the  adjustment 

not  daily  should  be  determined  by  mileage  of  the  coil,  as  made  by  the  manufacturer,  until 

to  obviate  oversight.  the  vibrator  points  begin  to  throw  sparics  iHicn 

buzzing. 

'   The  differential  case  (19)  on  the  rear  axle  is  Rule  III.— Don't  interfere  with  the  adjustment 

packed  with  grease  and  graphite  sufficient  for  of  the  carburetor,  as  made  by  the  manufacturer. 

"  six  months'  running,"  say  4000  miles.     But  in  •       •  t..  r      V           j      x      -i 

this  case  the  possibility  exists  that  the  grease  It  will  remain  right  tor  thousancls  OJ  miltl, 

may  soften  by  the  heat  developed  in  the  gears  until  some  movable  part  of  the  carburetor  or 

and  may  run  out  through  the  axle  tubes  into  the  throttle  becomes  worn,  and  then  the  remedf 

rear  wheel-brake  ^j^"?'^' f"^^^;f '  jf^/^^is  s^^^^^^^  y     j     ^    replacement  of  the  worn  part.  Ad- 

happen,   a   general    cleaning-out    with   kerosene    .  »^  •     j-zr     1^  ..  1  ..^ 

and    repacking   with    grease    will    be    required,  justment,  once  lost,  is  ditticult  to  reproduce 

The  unmechanical  motorist  must  prefer  a  dif-  correctly  for  all  engine  speeds, 
ferent  arrangement. 

Where  bearings   (20,  21,  22,  23)  are  packed  Rule  IV.— When  filling  a  radiator  with  water 

with  grease,  these  should  be  cleaned  out  and  re-  or  non-freezing  mixture,  open  air  vents,  if  way 

plenished  **  every  month,"  say  every  900  miles,  are  provided,  and  fill  slowly,  so  as  to  make  sure 

(In  this  case,  there  is  also  an  adjustment  of  a  that  air,  contained  in  cylinder  jackets  and  the 
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[teplace  filler 

lit  the  manu- 

ith  regsrd  to  cause 
or  resorting  to  any 

jr    repairman.     In 

symptoms  of  trouble  are 

cylinders  and  crank-case 
lOOD  miles. 

«f  doing  this  is  referred  to 
enumeration  of  parts  to  be 


—Every  1000  miles  test  every  nut 
PwUh  a  wrench  and  lighten  if  found 
Jlghten    nut.'i    on    tire    lugs   within    50 

f  tire  has  been  put  on. 

Ice  take  muffler  apart  and  clean 

B\nil.--Wit'h  the  advent  of  cold  weather 
I  all   water   from   the   radiator     pipes,  and 

r  jackets   (opening  all  petcocks  provided 

r  this  purpose),  and  fill  instead  urith  calcium 
iloride.  free  from  acid  as  Icslcd  by  litmus 
paper,  and  soft  water,  in  the  proportion  of  2 
pounds  to  each  gallon  of  watpr_ 

Rule  IX.— To  wash  a  car  use  a  hose  and  cold 
water,  guiding  the  stream  clear  of  all  electrical 
apparatus.  Oean  grease  from  vehicle  body  and 
numins  gear  by  large  sponge  and  cold  soap- 
suds; rinse  with  hose;  dry,  when  perfectly  clean, 
with  chamois. 

Rule  X. — When  a  car  is  taken  out  of  service 
for  one  week  or  longer,  the  tires  should  be  fully 
inflated  and  the  wheels  jacked  un.  resting  the 
axles  on  wooden  bucks;  th 
whole  cooling  apparatus  shoi 
If  the  car  is  to  remain  without 
month  or  longer,  the  cylinders  _. 
oat  with  kerosene  and  well  oiled. 
Itoiage  should  be  dry,  cool, 
external  parts  subject 


No  rule  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  operat- 
ing a  car  is  absolute  or  valid  for  all  cars  with- 
out exception.  The  following  may  be  found 
of  practical  and  general  interest: 

Practice  steering  with  the  left  hand;  the  right 
hand  will  then  be  free  to  operate  throttle,  spark, 
change-gear,  and  emergency  brake  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  thereby  accident  may  be  avoided. 

Going  down  hill,  moderate  the  speed  by  shut- 
ting the  throttle  completely,  .so  as  to  make  the 
car  drag  the  engine  through  its  motions  without 
explosions;  if  the  hill  is  steep,  change  to  low 
gear.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  open  the  throt- 
tle before  the  car  has  lost  its  momentum.  With 
a  car  of  as  high  power  for  its  weight  as  is  de- 
sirable, it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  brakes  for 
descending  3  hill,  and  the  method  described  saves 
the  brake  surfaces. 

When  a  car  skids  on  a  slippery  'surface,  re- 
lease clutch  slightly  without  applying  brake; 
then  re-engage  clutch  gradually.  If  rear  wheels 
skid  sideways,  turn  front  wheels  a  little  to  the 
same  side,  if  the  traffic  permits. 

A  car  with  planetary  gear  may  be  slowed  down 
by  applying  the  reverse  clutch,  and  a  backward 


tires  stioulO 
eked  un.  res 
the^Knt! 

lOui^^Pitior 
ers  should  bi 


ing 

,  J  rained  off. 
ition  for  one 
'_  be  cleaned 
The  place  of 
id  darkened.    All 

, ^ ar  tarnish  should 

be  coated  with  oil  or  parafiin.  Upholstering 
should  be  covered ;  folding  top  opened ;  curtains 
let  down. 

'  Rule  XI. — Learn  as  soon  as  possible  the  ad- 
justment for  wear  of  clutch,  or  clutches,  and 
brakes  J  also  the  best  metht^  of  starting  the 
motor  m  cold  weather.  These  differ  in  different 
machines. 

In  the  vexatious  matter  of  tire  troubles, 
there  is  more  luck ;  no  amount  of  good  man- 
agement can  reduce  expense,  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  it  is  reduced  in  the  engine  and  wiring 
by  keeping  the  car  tuned  up.  Yet,  even  with 
tires,  many  experts  believe  that  75  per  cent. 
of  the  accidents  may  be  avoided  by  regular 
inspection  of  the  pneumatics  in  the  bam,  and 
by  an  absolute  rule  to  moderate  speed  in  mak- 
ing turns. 

The  best  management  of  a  car  will  include 
raising  each  wheel  with  a  jack  after  a  run, 
spinning  the  wheel  round  and  looking  for 
^  "  pimples  "  on  the  tire  that  foretell  blow- 
outs. 


When  leaving  a  car  standing  in  cold  weather 
with  the  engine  shut  down,  blanket  the  radiator, 
whether  it  contains  water  or  anti-freezing  mix- 
ture. This  will  facilitate  restarting.  When 
stopping,  turn  spark  completely  off,  and  then, 
while  the  engine  slows  down,  throw  the  throttle 
three-fourths  open.  This  will  often  make  it  pos- 
sible to  start  the  motor  next  time  by  simply 
switching  the  spark  on. 

.  When  wishing  to  speed  up  by  the  throttle,  ad- 
vance (usually  by  pulling  back)  the  throttle 
lever  first,  the  spark  lever  afterward ;  the  latter 
slowly. 

When  slowing  down  by  the  throttle,  first 
retard  the  spark,  then  throttle  down.  When 
opening  the  throttle  to  take  a  hill  better,  but 
not  for  speed,  don't  advance  the  spark. 

If  throttle  and  spark  lever  are  in  one  (not 
common,  any  more),  always  advance  or  retard 
slowly  and  gradually. 

Never  drive  with  open  throttle  and  spark  more  . 
retarded  than  central  position ;  to  do  so  causes 
overheating  of  exhaust  parts. 

After  cranking  a  motor,  while  the  spark 
switch  is  turned  oft,  by  mistake,  don't  tum'the 
switch  on  and  crank  again.  The  muffler  will 
contain  an  explosive  mixture,  which,  tired  by  the 
first  exhaust,  may  blow  it  open.  First  expel  the 
charge  from  the  muffler  by  cranking  with  the 
throttle  shut,  then  open  throttle,  turn  switch  on, 
and  crank  the  third  time. 

Any  one  who  d>$erves  the  routine  outlined 
in  the  foregoing  will  find  troubles  reduced  to 
such  a  satisfactory  minimum  that  he  may 
well  afEord  to  have  recourse  to  a  repairman 
or  a  "  visiting  chauffeur,"  if  perhaps  his  en- 
gine valves  may  finally  require  grinding  or  if 
the  bearing  of  connecting-rods  should  need 
to  be  "  taken  up." 
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:  i<FSlDFNT,  CALIFORNIA,  AND  THE  JAPANESE. 

■•  r  Mss  -r  comment,  pro  and  con,  of    Massachusetts,   he   continues,    "  we  fed 

\L  :     r   President  Roosevelt's  confident  that  they,  too,  would  feci  as  we 

.     ..  '    ■.rvrevi  to  the  difficulty  over  do/'    In  the  school  matter,  the  San  Francisco 

N-   s.  *.r    civildren  in  San   Fran-  Board  of  Education  was  **  within  its  Icgiti- 

.;  .    -    i^'-rionN   of    three    rather  mate  rights  in  segregating  Japanese  scholars 

'.      ■.-•VNcnMtive  views:    (i)  that  from  the  white  children." 

xM'  .L  •    I'.  :i:n   Kahn    (representing  And  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  State  is  bc- 

."  •    i  V  >v  J-Ntriot  in  the   House  of  hind  the  Board  of  Education:  and  this  semi- 

..   .       ..  ^      J^   ot  the  Baba  Bharati,  "^^"^  ^^  ^-^^^9^  up  by  the  opinions  of  some  of 

■             ■      -               .     .        ,  .   .         \  our  most  emment  jurists  as  to  the  legalitv  of 

■.:.\:.    ed:ror    ot    the    Li^f^ht    of  ^^^^   board's    contention.     1    feel    confident  'th2t 

,  .^       ;      :l\u  i>t  Mr.  Soshai,  a  Japa-  Californians  will  never  permit  their  young  chil- 

..  ,,^.  dren  to  be  thrown  into  close  contact  with  adult 

^•,    ^-n    point    of    view    is    pre-  J«ipa"cse. 

.  «    M-  bx   Con^rressman  Kahn  in  California,  in  conclusion,  will  bitterly  op- 

.    ^''  ■.'  •■,  \ri,hnt.    The  people  of  P«se  the  granting  of  naturalization  rights  to 

.  ,.-'  Vivs"  Mr.   Kahn,  should  be  Japanese.     Admitting  the  patriotism  of  the 

V     ."      ^o  v)t  the  iiuestion  of  Oricn-  Japanese,  Mr.  Kahn  believes  that  no  matter 

i   .-  "itKT  tliey  kijow  more  about  how  he  might  have  foresworn  allegiance  to 

•-    Xireri^/iliBA.     He  reviews  the  Mikado,-'*  if  ever  the  time  should  come 

^f  ^MrneNt— mdjapanese  coolie  ^^hen  there  might  be  a  struggle  between  our 

''  ,v  tlie  well-known  objections  country  and  his  native  land,  his  sympathies, 

V  ijnevs  lv)w  standard  of  living,  h»s  mflueif^^and  his  actual  support  would  go 

.;.vo  in  moral  codes.   Thp  Chi-  to  that  na^^d. 

vi\N  Mr.  Kahn,  was  a  "canker  "  The  I^^Df  the  White  House." 

.r  our  vi\ili/ation,"  despite  of  In     a    strongly     worded     article     under 

I -.1    ftvsc.ilitv.     The  Japanese,  the    above    title,    in    his    little    magazinA 

M'.N'..  iMve  '»11  the  vices  of  the  the  Lij^ht  of  India,  Baba  Bharati  character 

none  of  their  virtues,  izes  President  Roosevelt's  stand  on  the  Jap- 

♦vvMM   *  iei:;ird  these  Jap-  anese-Californian  question  as  "magnificent." 

•  i.uMtei  .ibliorrence, — aye,  **  The  American  President  has  proved  him- 

•.Imo  x\\v\  do  the  coolies  self  to  be  the  one  ruler  of  the  modern  West 

I  ',     l.ip.uioe,   turther.  are  who  has  his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  world 

^.■•.»N»'    i«t    business    honor  politics  of  the  present  and  the  future,  and  he 

,  .    iu-   v.'!un.ini;ni."       nie  feels  that  pulse  aright." 

.  V.    !'v'\\e\ei,    have   never  President   Roosevelt's  vindication  of  the  dc- 

.    ••,  ■.  'moIn.  bankers,  and  inand  of  the  Japanese  to  be  treated  equally  with 

1         '       ••  If   is   the  t'l^'  Americans  in  America,  in  his  Ia.st  message 

■  ^'  '^       ' '            ..      'Phere  ***  OmKress,  will  furnish  a  luminous  page  to  the 

'«,  \    |v»»!est.  history  of  western  nations  in  these  aggressive 

X  »* '.' ;m  ,iMUnnics.  iu»  dc-  nuKiorn  times.     However  much  it  may  now  be 

1-     ',■   I  umiu'nC.     At  the  criticised  by  individual  Americans  or  hy  selfish 

political  or  industrial  Ixxlies  on  the  Pacihc  Coast 
!he  time  will  soon  come  when  .Americans  as  a 

'.'t,'  WUs'\  \\\A\  the  n.^tion  will  feel  prouder  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 

lti»in«-N«-   iMolie<  ||^jj„  ^ii^.y  (jp  ^jygn  now.    And  Theodore  Roose- 

.,  ,  ••.     .\w  I'l   u^^^  veil's  heart  and  moral  self  will,  in  his  declining 

.     ,.  ■m;  i!«:»-  tM^iiu  years,  derive  from  it  warmer  comfort  than  from 

. .  .  ...x    i\\.\\  tlie  anything  he  hns  hitherto  done  during  his  strenu- 
ous  steward^ihip   of  his   nation's  affairs.    This 

I, .    J  j^  J    (hat  .lapanese  part  of  his  message  stamps  Mr.  Roose- 

'^    ^  *  .  I  .   ,    ,1 ,  velt  as  a  slate^^man  with  a  far-sighted  sagacity 

i,»  »\Mtu*   .UMC.  11  y^^.]^{Q\i  iiis  contemporaries  do  not  possess.     The 

I  nvio    ix*   \xoik.  manifesto  is  l)orn  of  pure  wisdom,  the  wisdom 


'l  »\ 


^'      .  .  '     ^^  •  '     y     »  ..(.ootvJ  i*'»*  xi(i.-en^    whic!i  belongs  to  the  Old  World;  the  wisdom 
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which,  to  the  peril  of  the  modem  nations,  is 
Mtting  out  of  date;  the  wisdom  which,  when 
betrayed  by  a  western  statesman  of  to-day.  is 
eonstmed  into  an  exhibition  of  eccentricity.  But 
Roosevelt's  manifesto  precludes  the  possibility  of 
luch  an  opinion,  except  obstinate  bigotry  or  per- 
Ktnal  animosity  to  the  author.  Its  hall-mark  of 
absolute  sincerity  and  genuine  inspiration  is  ap- 
parent in  every  word  and  sentence,  but  it  is  the 
inspiration  that  is  the  essence  of  the  sincerity. 
It  19  an  inspired  declaration,  to  be  sure,  inspired 
from  the  highest  source  of  illumination,  of  which 
its  truth,  vigor,  and  boldness  of  expression  are 
the  best  proofs.  It  is  patriotic,  it  is  humani- 
tarian, it  13  absolutely  appreciative.  It  has  been 
delivered  from  a  pedestal  high  above  politics, 
unknown  to  diplomacy,  out  of  the  reach  of  prej- 

TtiB  Japanese  Viewpoint. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
San  Francisco-Japanese  incident  has  been  tlpe 
rescr\'e  of  the  Japanese.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Courrier  Europien  (Paris),  however, 
Mr.  Soshai,  a  Japanese  writer  of  considera- 
ble note  in  his  own  country,  handles  the  sub- 
ject in  extenso. 

Air.  Soshai's  personal  opinion  is  that 
The  Califomian  incident  may  be  considered  of 
only  relative  importance  in  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  although  the  arbitrar)' 
exclusion  of  our  compatriots  from  the  schools 
has  deeply  wounded  the  pride  of  the  Japanese. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  however. 
may  easily  adjust  the  differences, — perhaps  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Japanese.  But  the  task  of 
destroying  the  anti-Japanese  feeling,  of  extir- 
pating from  Califomian  soil  this  weed  which 
grows  with  the  increasing  presence  of  the  Jan- 
anese  and  the  rivalry  of  interests,  is  a  task  which 
even  the  ability  and  energy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
cannot  accomplish. 

According  to  the  annual  of  Mr.  Ito  Sukc- 
yoshi,  the  Sekal  Nenkan,  in  1903  there  were 
27  Japanese  residing  in  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
6482  in  the  State  of  Washington;  1403  in 
New  York  City;  295  in  the  State  of  New 
York;  103  in  Chicago;  115  in  Missouri; 
5123  in  San  Francisco;  18,123  in  California, 
exclusive  of  San  Francisco;  50  in  New  Mex- 
ico; 240  in  Gat^^o;  432  in  Nevada;  372 
in  Utah;  318  in  Arizona;  209  in  Alaska; 
909  in  Idaho;  1365  in  Montana;  2466  in 
Oregon;  853  in  Wyoming;  49  in  other 
States.  The  cotal  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  Japanese  statistician,  was 
therefore  38,934,  against  67,740  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  1995  in  the  Philippines. 
Mr.  Soshai  calls  attention  to  an  article  in 
the  Shinioron  entitled  "  A  Batch  of  Notes 
on  the  New  Japan,"  this  "  New  Japan  "  be- 
ing nothing  less  than  California.  In  this 
discussion  the  writer  urges  !  is  countrymen 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States;  and  an- 


'aal.  1  can't  say  rigbt  avay. 

r  CoIlfornlH  on  thut  iiirrj  point." 
From  I'anch  {I-ondon). 

Other  article  in  the  same  periodical,  but  of 
later  date,  continues  to  assure  the  Japanese 
that  of  all  countries  the  United  States  in 
general  and  California  in  particular  are  the 
most  important  and  promising  for  the  Jap- 
anese emigrant. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  Japanese 
emigration  to  California  is  a  well-developed 
propaganda,  and  that  the  advantages  of  the 
country  are  duly  and  generally  appreciated 
by  the  Nipponese.  The  news  of  the  San 
Francisco  disturbance  has,  however,  rudely 
shocked  the  national  ambitions,  and  although 
there  has  been  little  or  no  expression  of  feel- 
ing, this  feeling  is  none  the  less  resentful. 
One  or  two  quotations  from  Mr.  Soshai's 
article  will  indicate  this. 

The  moderate  ^saki  Shimbun  of  Tokio 
observes  that  "  the  United  States  loaded  us 
with  favors  during  the  Russo-Japanese  Waf, 
but  now  they  have  fallen  into  the  prejudices 
and  errors  which  arc  the  bane  of  all  other 
nations."  And  in  the  Jiyu  Tsushin,  Count 
Otuma  takes  note  "of  the  disagreeable  fact 
that  there  is  an  anti-Japanese  movement  in 
the  United  States," 
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for  the  past  50  years.    This  reserved  attitude,  make  our  appeal  to  the  broad  spirit  of  tiie  Amer- 

therefore,    prevents    us    from    saying   anything  ican  people,  for  in  the  eyes  of  numanity  and  the 

about  our  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  the  greatness  of  the  United  States  consists 

water.    But   I  am  convinced  that  the  present  iti  their  high  standard  of  right  and  equity.    In 

trouble  is  only  a  temporary  movement,  and  I  am  my  opinion  President  Roosevelt  and  his  min- 

sure  that  all  Japanese  will  agree  with  me  that  in  isters  will  do  us  justice,  and  I  hope  that  in  a 

time  the  American  people  will  do  us  justice,  short  time  the  amicable  relations  between  the  two 

Nevertheless,  while  the  San  Francisco  disturb-  countries  will  be  resumed  with  greater  cordiality 

ance  is  a  trivial  affair  if  it  is  fanned  merely  by  than  ever.    If  thb  is  not  the  caae»  however,  I 

the  labor  leaders,  it  is  serious  if  the  controlling  must  say  that  the  Japanese  are  not  the  people 

classes  are  back  of  it.    In  any  event  we  must  to  tolerate  insult  from  any  other  power. 


THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM   IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

'T^HE  San  Francisco  disaster  of  last  April  the  camps  and  in  th'e  local  districts  systematic 

was,  not  productive  of  evil  only,  for  it  relief  was  to  continue  for  many  weeks."  The 

strikingly   revealed  just  what  elements  are  lighting,  water,  and  sewer  systems  were  re- 

essential  to  the  economic  welfare  of  a  com-  paired,  and  the  street-cars  began  to  make 

munity.  money  again.     The  people  were  still  badly 

The   problem   of   distributing   the   funds  handicapped,  it  is  true,  but  by  the  end  of 

which  were  sent  for  the  relief  of  the  stricken  May  the  ordinary  economic. life  of  the  city 

city  was  an  enormous  one.    Yet,  for  the  re-  had  been  resumed.    The  problem  of  incomes 

lief  commission  to  limit  its  labors  practically  was  solved. 

to  work  of  a  temporaiy  character,  in  the  line  The  destruction  of  the  homes  of  one-half 

of  building  to  erect  only  temporary  quarters  the  population  of  such  a  city  as  San  Frandsoo 

for  the  aged  and  helpless,. seemed  a  mistake  meant  a  far  greater  loss  than  that  of  income. 

to  many,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Edward  T.  Here  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  housing 

Devine,   who   was  chairman  of  two   relief  problem  as  it  faced  the  authorities  last  spring: 

committees,  and  who  succeeded  in  securing  .^  ^, .        .  .            _^.    «          *.          • 

,1        1     ^.         X            ^         u  J  •       -..u-    -J  A.t  this  writmg  practically  no  homes  have  as 

the  adoption  of  reports  embodying  th^  idea,  y^t  been  rebuilt!  and  it  is  reasonably  certain 

Of  his  labors  in  this  direction  Dr.  Devine  that  between   50,000  and   100,000  people,— say, 

gives  an  interesting  account  in  the  current  20,000  families,— will  find  themselves  compelM 

number  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly.  *«  *eave  San  Francisco  definitely  for  at  least  a 

After  the  earthquake  and  .fire  had  co^-  f.^VeaT  ^0^11?^  r^^iS?e.':r*'S^d'Snt 

pleted  their  work,  ban  Francisco  was  a  city  basements   or   living-rooms  already  sufficiently 

without  homes  and  without  incomes.     For  occupied   but   capable   of  overcrowding   under 

one  month   there  was  a  reign  of  brotherly  compulsion,  as  living-rooms  have  been  crowded 

love  such  as  the  poets  and  sages  have  pic-  before  in  other  cities,,  with  consequences  so  well 

J      T    i_                   /     •       1  known  as  not  to  require  enumeration, 
tured.    Laborers,  professional  men,  servants, 

and  captains  of  industry  served  without  com-  Dr.  Devine  was  quick  to  see  the  need  of  C 

pensation  or  even  the  promise  of  pay.    The  financial  aid  in  the  erection  of  reasonably 

bitterest  of  political  enemies  worked  harmon-  priced  houses,  and  before  the  end  of  Apr3      \ 

iously  for  the  common  good, — worked  hard  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  emergency    ■ 

and  long,  day  and  night.     Food  came  from  committee  to  this  need,  and  advocated  tbit 

relief  stations,  and  clothing  came  from  the  a  portion  of  the  relief  imtLbt  devoted  to      > 

second-hand  bureaus.     "  Hand-out "  meth-  the  erection  of  attractive  dwellings  to  be  told 

ods  took  the  place  of  purchase  and  sale,  for  or  rented  to  refugees  then  living  in  tents. 

there  were  neither  markets  nor  money  with  The  suggestion  was  not  favorably  acted  upon      % 

which  to  buy  in  them.  at  first,  but  on  June  26  it  was  adopted  hf  a 

•  But  suddenly  the  great  altruistic  wave  special  committee  of  the  relief  commissMMi 

spent  its  force.    People  moved  on  the  streets  which  had  then  succeeded  the  army  and  Na- 

as  before,  but  with  different  motives.    Free  tional   Red   Cross  agencies.     An  elaborate    • 

transportation    ceased.     Commercial    rather  and  detailed  plan  was  worked  out  by  the 

than    relief   consignments    of    goods    began  committee  andr  received  the  sanction  of  repre- 

to  arrive.     Restaurants,  provision  markets,  sentatives  of  the   New  York  Chamber  of 

and    clothing    stores    began    to    multiply.  Commerce  and  the  Massachusetts  Relief  At- 

"  Crowds  no  longer  besieged  the  mayor's  of-  sociation,   "  each   of  which  bodies  still  re- 

fice  and  central  relief  bureaus,  although  in  tained  approximately  a  half  million  dolh 
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ich  had  been  raised  for  the  relief  of  San  leaders  favored  the  plan  strongly,  for  in  it 

isco."  they  saw  what  they  thought  was  probably 

To  the  committee  the  question  of  shelter  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  likely  to  be  pre- 

icd  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  re-  sented  to  the  workingmen  of  the  community 

re  the  co-operation  of  architects  and  build-  to  become  home-owners.    Twice  did  the  sec- 

;  and  it  was  recommended  that  $i,cxx),-  retary  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  appear 

,  or  some  such  amount,  be  invested   in  before  the  committee  in  support  of  the  plan. 

acquiring  land  and  erecting  dwellings  to  be        But  it  was  rejected;  to  the  committee  it 

'odd  or  rented  on  reasonable  terms  of  month-  seemed  impracticable.    The  reasons  assigned 

\f  payments.    After  further  study  and  con-  for  this  decision  were  three :    i .  That  the 

sultation  with  architects  and  practical  build-  funds  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  other 

CTS,  a  still  more  careful  and  detailed  report  demands  for  relief  and  this  one  in  addition ; 

was  unanimously  adopted  both  by  the  relief  (2)   that  there  would  not  be  time  to  build 

commission  and  the  rehabilitation  committee  homes  before  the  winter  season  set  in ;  and 

on  July  II.  (3)   that  to  enter  upon  such  a  plan  would 

Mr.  M.  H.  De  Young  suggested  the  plan  not  be  in  harmony  with  thS- wishes  of  the 

of  giving  a  bonus  not  to  exceed  $500  to  any  donors  of  the  fund,  for  it  would  perpetuate 

person  who  owned  a  lot  in  the  burnt  district  rather  than  dispose  of  the  relief  fund. 

and  who  was  in  a  position  immediately  to        Dr.  Devine  thinks  that  the  committee  has 

rebuild.     In  no  instance  was  the  bonus  to  not  acted  wisely,  though  he  does  not  question 

exceed  the  value  of  the  building  to  be  erected,  its  motives.     He  thinks  that 

and  the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  the  con-  ,      ,  ^    u  -u    1     u  •    .    j    r 

^ ^  ■%     ^         1  ^.         r    .  1       '-rx  by  choosing  to  build  almshouses  instead  of  com- 

tractor  on  the  completion  of  the  work.     1  he  fortable  homes  the  corporation  is  unintention- 

one  object  was  to  secure  the  early  rebuilding  ally  adopting  a  policy  which  will  tend  to  fill  alms- 

of  the  cit}'.     It  was  estimated  that  not  more  houses  and   eventually   lessen   the   demand    for 

dian  $250,000  would  be  necessary  for  the  homes     It    is    the    peculiar    and    well-justified 

^       !•  -,    -.    J  •      ^x    *u^    l^^  ^ boast  of  San  rrancisco  that  it  has  had  few  or  no 

construction    and    repair   of   the    temporary  p^^p^^  dependents.    It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 

structures,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  used  that  the  barracks  and  temporary  quarters   for 
in  the  erection  of  houses.  the  aged  and  helpless  which  they  are  now  build- 
It  was  a  golden  opportunity.      It  would  »"?  so  hurriedly  may  safely  be  destroyed  in  a 

doubtless  have  meant  untold  wealth  to  San  y^^.*"  ^'^  ^^,^  at  most,  and  that  they  will  not  re- 

uvuvri.x^.00  ».»v^  i*iv<«ii.  W1H.V/AU  TTv.«n...  cv^  .^««  jnaiH, — as  has  happened  under  somewhat  analo- 

l^ranasco,  for  thousands  would  have  returned  gous  circumstances  in  the  city  of  Washington,— 

to  the  city  as  soon  as  dwellings  could  have  to  aid  subtly  in  creating  a  class  of  residents  fit 

been  rented  or  bought.    Representative  labor  and  contented  to  dwell  in  them. 


THE  "NEBRASKA  MAN":  A  PRIMITIVE  TYPE. 


I 


N  recent  years  few  lines  of  research  have  mouth  of  the  "  L  cgendary  Platte,"  in  Doug- 
proved  more  valuable  than  archeology,  las  County,  Neb.,  separating  that  State  from 
Entire  schools  of  biblical  criticism  have  fallen  Iowa.  Bluffs  to  the  height  of  from  200  to 
because  of  discoveries  in  the  valleys  of  the  500  feet  rise  on  either  bank,  and  few  hills  of 
Nile  and  Euphrates;  and  now  it  would  seem  that  region  afford  a  more  beautiful  river 
that  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  in.  eastern  view  than  the  one  on  which  the  bones  were 
Nebraska  has  given  us  a  prehistoric  man,  discovered.  For  years  these  bluffs  have 
"  the  age  of  which  may  be  safely  reckoned  proved  a  fertile  field  for  archeological  re- 
at  10,000  to  20,000  years  or  more."  Mr.  search,  innumerable  evidences  having  been 
Robert  F.  Gilder,  who  was.  the  fortunate  found  that  they  have  been  the  habitat  of  man 
man  to  make  the  discovery  only  last  Septem-  through  many  succeeding  iges.  Upon  the 
ber,  has  written  interestingly  about  it  in  hill  summits  are  still  found  sepulchers  of  the 
Putnam's  Monthly  for  January;  and  Prof,  aborigines. 

Henry  B.  Ward  and  Erwin  H.  Barbour,  In  addition  to  the  numerous  mounds  to  be 

both  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  at  Lin-  found  in  that  section  are  hundreds  of  circu- 

coln,  have  also  thrown  further  light  upon  lar  depressions  in  the  earth,  found  usually 

the  discovery  in  the  same  magazine.  upon  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills  and  in 

Few  rivers  flow  through  more  beautiful  close  proximity  to  the  mounds.    It  was  while 

country  than  docs  the.  Missouri  above  the  trying  to  find  whether  the  builders  of  one 
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All  the  lonp  bones  of  the  skeleton  a:-.-  ri- 
-ne,  of  niiTe  than  average  lenjith.  ;ir.ii  ..>•..-- 
:^iii>hed  bv  the  verv  unusual  proniinenc-.  ^\'\* 
r-'Ukih  areas  tor  muscle  attachment  aiii!  :i«  ■■ 
r'.'.e  protuberances  which  sub^ervt*  tlie  ^.'i':."- :  :■  :■ 
ti'U.  In  tlu-'-e  particulars  the  !ef^  b^-ne^  arr  ::■  «: 
^irikinj^.  I  heir  development  indicate-^  :*....*■;. 
the  plati-cynemic  Ci»ndition  nsnally  ret:.tr«:i>l  i? 
cliar;icteristic  i\\  jirimitive  people  !  he  urr.r. 
ha^  a  -tri.ni;  curve  forward,  which  i-  nt»t  !.i:k::: 
"  '^  in  modern  ^^keletons.  but  has  been  nntoi  '•■' 
^  -in  many  as  i)eculiarly  characteri>tic  ••!  anvic*::  '.t- 
ini)ra. 


Tho  manner  of  burial  differed  radically 
from  that  observed  in  other  mounds  in  the 
vicinity.  After  the  bjwer  stratum  of  skele- 
tons had  been  pUced  fti  the  j^roimd.  earth 
liad  tiien  been  placed  on  top  ami  burned  ro 
the  consistency  of  a  plaster  wall.  In  another 
part  of  the  inoimd,  about  S  ^eet  away,  lay  the 
upper  layer  of  skeletons;  but.  with  three  ex- 
ceptions, these  skeletons  had  also  been  \}.\>- 
articulated  and  were  more  or  less  scatterfii 
about.  A  noticeable  feature  in  ninnecritjn 
with  the  >kulls  was  the  fact  that  the  left 
temporal  bone  b-ul  been  crushed,  a  club  or 
heavy  utensil  havin^r  probably  been  usetl  for 
that  purpose.  The  j^eneral  position  of  the 
skeletons  seems  to  have  been  with  the  head 
toward  the  center  and  the  feet  extendinii 
outwanl.  "I Wo  of  the  skeletons  had  been 
plaird  in  a  s(iuattin^  position,  the  femurs  and 
spinal  vertebra'  being  in  a  vertical  position 
close  toiiether. 

The  ctmilition  of  the  teeth  is  unique  among 


7, .•  jhe    specimens  of  this  kind.     In  the  lower  jaw 


•  •**  vet 


ihev  are  Liround  down  to  about  the  level  of 


\  \: 


,    I  j^.j^  the  L'ums.  ex  en  the  third  molars,  or  wisdom 

•\  i\  be-  tt't'^'^'  ^b'»^^'"il  ^l^t*  effect  of  hard  usajre;  and 

.!    :..>t'l-  f^^^*  canines  sh  )W  only  the  dentine  on   their 

\eui-  ^iPP''^  surface,   with   but   a  mar^n'nal    line  of 

^      "   ,.'  \\\  enamel  seen  in  pn)hle.      This  feature  appears 

^   •♦•ui"  '"  **''  ^'^^'  ■'*^^^'^  "^  ^^'''^  collection  and  shows 

*    ^'*>*    ^"T/.  ■  that  the   tJMid   material    was  of   the  hardest 

■    ^*'^''"'*  *  ^*Wh  kiiui. — perhaps  roots  and  «;rains. 
*"                 pro-        Associated  w  ith  the  skeletons  were  a  few 

-  ^      *  llint  implements  cf  crude  desiirn,  very  unlike 

the   well-fortned    tlakeil    Hint    knives    found 

.    ....^:V'v"  to    y^\x\\  the  upper  la>er  of  skelet«ms.  iluplicatcs 

•    ■  ■'■   •'''^',    iif  which  Mr.  Ciilder  has  frequently  found  in 

-  •  '■  'r  i'mu^    thr  circle>  of  rhat  vicinity. 
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THE  STRAIN  AND  RISK  OF  LIFE  IN  A  SUBMARINE. 


■■  'TpHE  increasing  use  of  the  submarine  boat 
^  and  its  adoption  by  all  the  naval  na- 
tions of  the  world  make  it  expedient  to  get 

'  MMne  working  knowledge  of  the  means  of 
preventing  such  disasters  as  have  overtaken 
both  the  French  and  Engh'sh  navies  alike. 

For  some  time  France  stood  almost  alone 
in  the  use  of  the  submarine.  After  watch- 
ing her  neigh- 
bor for  a  long 
time,  England 
has  noiv  come 
forward  and 
adopted  this 
craft  for  her 
own  use.  Ger- 
many also  has 
launched  her 
first  submarine. 
S  i  r  William 
White,  ex -di- 
rector of  the 
Naval  Con- 
struction Board 
of  Great  Brit- 
ain, has  remind- . 
ed  us  of  the  fact 
that  the  self- 
acting  torpedo, 
— to  act  at  a 
safe  distance 
from  its  ship, — 
made  the  sub- 
marine a  possi- 
bilit>-,  which 
would  be  use- 
less were  she 
not  able  to 
plant  her  pro- 
jectile beyond 
her  own  danger 
line.  In  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  submarine  boat  which 
appears  in  the  Revue  Scien'lifique  (Paris) 
.M.  Daniel  Bellet  says  that  the  different 
t)'pes  of  the  submarine  are  more  or  less 
similar  in  their  general  principles  is 
proved  by  the-  fact  that  all  the  subma- 
rines known  to  have  met  with  accidents 
(  French  and  English)  have  suffered  from  the 
same  dangers.  Avoiding  mention  of  the  Lu- 
tin,  which  we  all  remember  but  too  weJl,  we 
shall  glance  at  the  French  and  English  fleets 
of  the  past, — at  the  catastrophes  of  the  Ai 
and  the  A8  (British  Navy),  the  Farfadet 
(French),  and  the  Delfian  (Russian). 


Those  four  catastrophes  were  due  to  the  en- 
trance of  water  through  the  hoods  of  the  boats. 
The  conditions  of  the  disasters  were  different, 

but  the  Rctieral  cause  was  the  same:  the  sea 
entered  the  ships  throiifth  their  hoods.  The  Ai 
was  wrecked  because  there  was  a  ship  in  her 
way.  Tl  was  an  ordinary  fhip.  but  she  did  not 
see  il,  and  as  she  plunged  she  struck  i(s  hull. 
'^'  lander's    "  turret  "   was   stove   in   and 

entered.     TJie  I-arfadi-t  was  wrecked 


by_. 


tha 


n  through 
the  ho.id.  The 
honi!,  which  Is 
situated  in  the 
coniinauder's  tur- 

sageway.   and    it 
is    probable   that 

ly    closed     when 


the  sea  rushed  in  ■ 
and  the  pumps 
were  not  power- 
ful enough  to 
drive  it  out. 
When  the  Del- 
Unn  was  wrecked 
conditions  were 
different.  All  the 
men  of  the  crew 
were  in  the  ship, 
but  the  water  in 


■ulHcr    Hazard,    t 


very  sweet  and 
therefore  less 
dense,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it 
had  entered  be- 
fore any  one  no- 
ticed It,  In  the 
case  of  the  AS 
lhey_  were  n  o  t 
getting  ready  to 
plunge  when  the 
water  entered  the 
hood,  lint,  as  the 
boat  was  going 
pretty  fast,  all  that  they  had  to  do  (o  right  her 
was  to  give  her  head.  That  brought  the  turret 
to  the  height  of  the  water.  (Normally,  the  top 
of  the  turret  is  nearly  three  meters  above  the 
surface  of  the  water).  When  sailing  on  the  sur- 
face the  hood  must  he  open  to  permit  the  en- 
trance of  the  air  that  i'!  necessary  in  rnnntng 
the  petroleum  motor. 

All  these  accidents  prove  that  the  first 
danger  is  from  contact  with  obstacles  strong 
enough  to  break  in  the  hull  of  the  submarine. 
The  first  danger  is  involuntary  submersion, 
— the  "  drowning  "  of  the  boat,  either  by 
leak  or  by  careless  neglect  to  close  the  hood. 
But  the  submarine,  when  navigating  even  at 


"WTTWWrr ^TT^ 
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a  prudent  speed,  with  only  one  opening  (the 
natural  one,  and  rhnr  well  ahnvp  tht-  water). 
is  liable  to  dive  down  so  abruptly  that  the 
opening,  which  must  be  open,  goes  below  the 
water.  For  good  work,— work  as  safe  as 
such  work  ever  can  be, — a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  and 
of  all  the  conditions  of  the  ship's  resistance 
is  required.    ■ 

Steel  is  now  made  so  as  to  guarantee  a 
submarine  against  the  maximum  pressure  of 
the  water  during  its  ordinary' submersion. 
But  the  torpedo  boat  demands  a  coefficient 
of  extremely  high  security  for  the  depths 
that  it  may  be  called  upon  to  explore, — and 
without  warning.  It  may  be  dragged  down, 
or  it  may  be  precipitated  to  depths  for  which 
its  resisting  power  was  not  calculated  ;  depths 
to  which  no  ship  would  descend  of  its  own 
will, — and  once  down,  there  is  no  fine  who 
comes  back  to  report  reasons  or  to  make 
estimates. 

Any  leak  permitting  the  passage  of  a  heavy 
sea  prevents  all  attempts  at  self-preservation. 
Compartmentage  (H-ith  water-tight  parti- 
tions) would  localize  leaks  and  retard  the 
asphyxiation  of  the  crew  of  a  drowning  ship. 
But  that  fact  does  not  save  a  crew  if  it'can- 
not  get  at  any  means  of  safety  when  shut  up 
in  a  water-tight  box  between  two  boxes  full 
of  water.  In  such  a  position,  how  could  a 
crew  gel  at  the  working  gear?  How  could 
die  ship  be  sent  to  the  surface? 

When  the  boat  sinks  and  cannot  rise  by  her 
own  menus  her  chance  of  salvation  is  small. 
Hope  is  vain  if  the  hull  is  down  to  such  a  depth 
that  the  column  of  water  must  have  crushed  it 
had  such  an  event  been  the  alternative.  If  the 
hull  Is  intact,  and  If  the  sea  permits  such  action. 
a  lube  may  possihiy  be  let  down  and  fixed  upon 
an  opening  of  the  hull,  compressed  air  of  high 
pressure  may  be  passed  through  the  tube,  and  the 
boat  may  be  sent  to  the  surface.  If  there  b  a 
leak  it  may  be  stopped  and  the  boat  driven  up. 
There  may  be  no  other  way  to  save  the  boat  than 
to  raise  it  entirely  suspended  by  tacklings,  but 
this  is  not  an  easy  matter.  The  submarine  is 
heavy,  and.  if  hard  to  balance  when  running  at 
full  speed,  what  must  it  be  to  tackle  it  in  a  heavy 
wat    Ai  to  cxplcaions,  a  careful  crew  can  pre- 


venl  them.  Unl&ss  the  ship  is  mailing  with  hool 
opi-n,  when  ihe  vcntilalion  is  intense,  there  n  ni 
emission  of  dangerous  vapors. 

Llf«  In  th»  Submarin*. 
Nothing  but  real  experience  dui  gin  M 
idea  of  the  desperate  conditions  of  the  Itf^ 
the  unceasing  effort,  the  crushing  labor,  d 
the  men  who  serve  in  the  submarine  torpedo 
boat,  the  long  steel  tube  which  at  any  instant 
may  become  their  coffin.  From  an  article  in 
the  Annales  (Paris),  by  M.  Durand,  we 
glean  the  following: 

The  interior  of  the  submarine  is  a  narrow  ni» 
way,  like  a  space  between  pilcd-up  p■^^^^^lg 
boxes  left  open  to  permit  the  paisase  of  tbe 
handlers.  The  inner-  aides  are  lined  with  tbe 
cases  containing  the  generators,  whiiji  ma 
through  the  ship  from  md  to  end.  In  flie  nai^ 
row  passage  between  the  gencntors  Ihc  Ac 
men.  Each  has  his  place;  it  is  his  Iqr  ngenm 
official  assignment.  Down  there  the  least  of 
liberties  would  be  fatal.  Running  along  the  ceil- 
ing of  this  death-trap  are  the  wires,  painted  wMte  i 
or  red,— the  boat's  arteries,  circulating  the  power 
that  animates  the  diffeient  organs,  while  aloag 
the  mner  sides  or  walls  are  the  dials  of  the  m&- 
caKirs  and  the  shining-  knobs  of  the  gmwatow. 
When  the  ship  dives  lights  arc  reverberated 
from  the  gleaming  metal,  and  for  an  instant  VbKj 
reveal  the  anguish  of  the  crew;  the  gbasttjp 
faces,  every  nerve  lent^  appear  and  vanUi. 
Then  the  boat  shifti,  and  black  darimesa  &Us 

Immediately  under  the  only  opening  in  dw 
steel  tube  directly  in  the  center  of  ^  Jitp 
is  the  place  corresponding  to  the  "  office  "  <rf 
men  who  live  under  normal  conditioiu.  Here 
is  a  place  just  large  enough  to  htjd  a  nun. 
It  is  called  the  maneuver  bureau,  or  aooie 
other  equally  high-sounding  name.  The 
motors,  the  dynamos  which  furnish  the  poner 
of  propulsion,  are  usually  in  the  rear. 

Breathless,  tight-scaled  as  in  a  tomb,  !■ 
the  place  uhere  the  men  do  their  i^adlr 
work: 

Cramped  there,  within  limitations  just  large 
enough  to  hold  their  bodies,  hang  the  crew,  eyes 
haggard,  hair  drenched  wilh  acrid  sweat,  iawl 
set,  crtishtnit  back  the  tortured  impulses  of  the 
physical.  They  cannot  stretch  leg  or  arm-  tilM 
know  that  th^  poue  the  ship;  let  them  atir  a 
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muscle  and  the  whole  ship  trembles.    There  is  full, — silence,  black  night,  anguish!    The  life  of 

no  exercise,  no  rest.    To  relax  self-control,  to  the  depths  has  begun,  and  all  communication 

forget,   is    fatal,  and*  an  unguarded  movement  with  the  world  has  ceased.    They  arc  darting 

may  bring  about  death  under  appalling  circum-  down.    The  engines  are  driving.    It  has  begun! 

stances.     The  watch  is  on  day  and  night.    But  The    submarine    is    rushing    downward    like    a 

down  there  there  is  no  day.    It  .is  always  night,  frightened   fish, — not   borne   downward   by   her 

— not  the  night  of  rest,  but  the  night  of  torment  weight,  but  forced  downward  by  her  propelling 

*x»i         L     ^     •      L  1         J      ^i.  power    and    steered    downward    by    her    helm. 

Ihe     boat    is    balanced,     the    men    are  j^ere  is  no  rest  for  her.    To  rest  for  a  subma- 

cramped   mto.  their  allotted  places,  and  the  Hne  is  to  rush  upward.     Rest,  ever  so  little,  and 

man  v/ho  maneuvers  the  ship  is  on  the  top  she  would  appear  above  the  surface.    She  must 

rung  of  a  little  iron  ladder  running  straight  ^^<^^P  "^7»"S  to  keep  down.    That  is  the  way  she 

It                J      ^u              X  -.u      u*  works,  forever  moving  until  .her  work  is  done. 

up  and  down  under  the  cap  of  the  ship.  ^s  for  the  men  who  run  her,  sealed  in  her  hollow 

On  one  of  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  crouches  tube, — in  war  they  are  on  deadly  duty;  in  peace 

the  first  officer,  with  feet  wide  apart,  balancing  on  drill  almost  as  deadly.     As  men  they  have 

the  ship.     The  second  officer  is  on  a  rung  below,  ceased  to  be.     Once  on  duty  as  torpedoists  they 

his   head  between  the  knees  of  the  first.     The  are  nothing  ])ut  elements  of  the  submarine,  an 

second  officer  gives  the  orders.    There  they  perch  integral  part  of  it.     Down  there  is  the  noisome 

on  the  torturing  rungs  of  their  ladder,  and  there  darkness  of  that  pulsing  thing;  they  are  one  with 

they  are  forced  to  hang  during  the  greater  part  the  wires  of  the  dynamos.    Thev  are  part  of  the 

of  the  maneuvers.    The  ship  is   ready  for  her  machinery.     The  only  difference  between  them 

work.     "On  guard  to  the  plunger!  fill  the  bal-  and  the  other  parts  of  the  working  gear  is  that 

last!"    F*rom  the  instant  that  the  ballasts  are  they  can  suffer. 


THE  $200,000,000  TUNNELS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

TpHE  modem  method  of  constructing  a  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad:  four  under 
tunnel  under  a  river  differs  very  ma-  the  East  River,  and  two  under  the- Hudson, 
tcrially  from  that  used  by  the  ancients,  thus  giving  uninterrupted  subway  connection 
When  the  Assyrians  wanted  to  build  a  tun-  between  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island.  In- 
nel  under  the  Euphrates  a  new  channel  was  deed,  if  rumor  be  true,  when  the  Pennsyl- 
dug,  a  dam  erected,  and  a  continuous  arch  vania  tunnels  are  completed,  transatlantic 
of  water-tight  masonry  was  then  built  along  passengers  will  soon  be  taking  the  steamer 
the  bottom  of  the  old  channel,  after  which  at  Montauk  Point,  thus  cutting  down  the 
the  dam  was  removed  and  the  water  allowed  trip  from  New  York  to  Europe  seven  hours. 
to  flow  in  its  old  bed.  But,  with  no  inter-  The  two  Manhattan  tubes  near  Christo- 
niption  to  commerce,  and  with  a  speed  equal  pher  street  will  serve  as  a  subway  to  railway 
to  that  of  railroad  construction  in  a  moun-  depots  in  both  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken. 
tainous  country,  over  a  dozen  tunnels  are  The  tubes  from  Jersey  City  to  Cortlandt 
now  burrowing  their  way  under  the  waters  street,  within  a  block  of  Broadway,  will  re- 
surrounding  New  York  city.  The  methods  lieve  the  congestion  of  lower  Manhattan,  and 
of  construction  and  the  difficulties  that  have  the  Batter>'  tubes  connecting  with  the  new 
to  be  overcome  are  described  by  Charles  H.  Brooklyn  subway  will  help  materially  in  les- 
Cochrane  in  Moody's  Magazine  (New  sening  the  traffic  on  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Fur- 
York)  for  December.  ther  north,  connecting  Grand  Central  Sta- 

Thc  approximate  cost  of  these  14  tunnels  tion  with  Brooklyn,  are  the  two  Belmont 

is  $200,000,000,  or  about  one-fifth  of  a  bil-  tubes,  which  have  been  promised  for  com- 

lion  dollars;  and  they  are  built  for  one  pur-  pletion  early  in  1907,  though  a  recent  daily 

pose  only, — to  save  time.     It  is  estimated  press  report  states  that  two  years  will   be 

that  at  least  a  million  people  go  in  and  out  necessary,  to  complete  the  work, 

of  Manhattan  every  day.    At  the  average  of  Thus,  enter  New  York  from  what  direc- 

25  cents  an  hour  in  value,  this  will  mean  a  tion  you  will,  "  a  tunnel  is  waiting  to  receive 

saving  of  $62,500  a  day,  or  $23,000,000  a  you,  and  the  time  that  used  to  be  lost  in 

year.    The  construction  of  these  tunnels  con-  changing  cars  and  crossing  ferries  will  soon 

stitutes  one  of  the  most  notable  engineering  be  reduced  to  five  minutes  of  tunnel  travel, 

achievements  of  the  age,  not  less  costly  and  ending  in  arrival  in  the  glare  of  Broadway 

difficult  in  execution  than  the  Panama  Canal,  or  some  other  center  of  activity  in  the  great- 

though  not  the  occasion  of  domestic  or  inter-  est  city  of  the  western  world." 

national  agitation.  The  method  adopted  in  the  construction  of 

Six  of  these  tunnels  are  being  constructed  the  tunnels  is  the  one  ordinarily  used  for  such 
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purposes.     Alter  the  Mill  thrnii[;li  "hich  ihe 
tunnel  was  to  pass  had  heen 
means  of  tlic  liiamond  drill, 

perpend ie» la r  well-like  >li;ift*  were  Mink  in  the  work  ailv 

earth  near  the  river  mjirpin,    .    .    .    When  a  shaft  s'.fi  s.anil 

was   ildwii   abniit   so   or  6n   {.'ft.   Iht   rm-k   wii^i  is   c!'i-f.l. 

blasted  (Hit  i.n  U.lh  ■iiik-<  lo  form  hfadincf.  one  iiiierUiir 

leadinj;  toward  the  tnniii'l  I'lilranoi' inland  amltlit  c.nirsi'  Ul' 

other  leading  ilown  under  tiie  Hvit.     .     ,     ,     A  i-.   partly 

great  slocl  C)-lini!fr  rallci!  a   shii-ld   ii  svl   nji  in  lIic  nn-k 

the  hca<ling  and  pushed  [i>rwariJ  nndtr  ihi^  river,  ilirough  iht  air  locks. 


u  tunnel  i 

in-^lii-d  forward  at  reKular  intervals  bf 
if  i.imvrful  jai-k-screws.  and  thus  the 
[iiii-f^.  Wlii-n  the  tunuf!  ("ous  through 
aii.i  umd.  the  tronl  ciiil  of  the  shield 
and  il  i'i  fi>ri-i'<l  ahi-ad.  making  an 
for  llu-  liiliiuK:  luit  when  the  tunnel 
s  llirfii«li  rock  or  hard  earlh.  the  front 
o|K'ned  hy  Bales.  aiir|  wnrkmen  blast 
■■  ■  ■'-       --•      nd  pass  It  back 
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1*he  atmospheric  pressure  due  to  the  air- 
locks is  often  over  50  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  Only  the  stoutest  hearts  and  physiques 
can  work  under  such  a  strain,  and  of  course 
wages  are  high  for  such  labor.  A  physician 
is  always  nc^r,  and  when  a  workman  shows 
any  signs  of  having  contracted  the  "  bends," 
as  the  caisson  disease  is  called,  he  is  at  once 
sent  to  the  hospital  for  treatment. 

Special  difficulty  has  been  experienced  with 
the  Pennsylvania  tubes  under  the  East  River 
because  of  blowouts,  the  excess  of  air  pres- 
sure at  the  tunnel  headings  forcing  its  uay 
to  the  surface  through  the  thin  layer  of  shift- 
ing slime.  To  check  this,  the  soil  over  the 
tunnels  has  been  thickened  and  strengthened 
by  dumping  bags  of  clay  into  the  river  from 
scows.  To  make  the  foundation  more  secure, 
"  screw  piles  were  run  through  fhe  tunnel 
bottom  at  intervals  of  a  few  yards,  the 
screws  taking  a  grip  on  the  hard  earth  far 
below,  thus  farming  a  row  of  anchors  that 
nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  could  loosen." 

The  tunnel  tubes  themselves  are  made  in 
sections,  and  are  built  of  cast  iron  reinforced 
w-ith   cement.      The   interior   is    lined   with 


cement,  and  benches  of  concrete  on  the  sides 
make  footpaths  for  workmen.  The  ties  are 
bedded  in  the  concrete. 

EFFECT  ON    NEW  YORK's  SUBURBS. 

The  motive  power  for  the  cars  will  be 
electricity,  and  the  third-rail  system  will  be 
used.  There  will  be  no  smoke,  no  cinders, 
and  no  darkness,  for  each  tube  will  he  per- 
petually lighted  by  electric  lamps  strung  at 
inten'als  along  the  course.  All  the  tunnels 
are  in  pairs,  and  trains  run  only  in  one  di- 
rection; so  that  only  rear-end  collisions  will 
have  to  be  guarded  against.  Thus  will  the 
zone  of  transportation  by  electric  power  be 
enlarged,  for  the  Krie,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, .and  other  roads  contemplate  using  that 
power  for  all  suburban  passenger  service. 

Mr.  Cochrane  estimates  the  probable  gains 
in  realty  values  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
resulting  directly  from  the  tunnel  improve- 
ments, at  more  than  the  total  cost  of  the 
tunnels,  great  as  that  sum  is.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  saving  of  a  half-hour  in  thou- 
sands of  commuters'  time  is  not  to  be  the  sole 
material  bendit  of  these  great  works. 


m  ilfifi  MrngMMli 
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**IT  commemorated  the  progress  of  an  en- 
ergetic people  from  poverty  to  wealth, 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  political 
and  social  ostracism  to  independence  and 
power."  -This  is  the  way  the  recent  celebra- 
tion by  the  New  York  Jews  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  settle- 
ment on  Manhattan  Island  is  characterized 
by  the  writer  of  a  graphic,  striking  article  in 
the  January  McCiure's  Masaxine.  TTiis 
writer,  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick,  gives  us 
several  pages  of  swinging  description,  which 
has  been  characterized  by  the  editor  of  the 
"  Jewish  Encyclopedia  "  as  making  perhaps 
the  most  complete  article,  in  this  compass, 
written  upon  this  subject  for  many  years. 
The  American  metropolis,  he  paints  out, 
is  already,  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned, 
largely  Semitic.  With  its  800,000  Jewish 
inhabitants,  it  is  "  the  greatest  Hebrew  com- 
munity ever  assembled  in  ancient  or  modem 
times  in  any  one  place."  New  York  City 
contains  three-fifths  of  the  total  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  the  country;  in  the  greater  city- 
one  man  jn  every  five  is  a  Jew ;  on  Manhat- 
tan Island,  one  man  in  every  four.  The  He- 
brew population,  moreover,  grows  faster  than 
the  other  racial  elements.  For  evcrj-  20  Jews 
that  die  35  are  born.  Indeed,  says  Mr.  Hen- 
drick, a  few  enthusiasts  may  preach  a  return 
to  Palestine,  but  "  the  real  modern  Zion, 
greater  in  numbers  and   wealth  and  power 
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than  t^e  old,  steadily  gathers  on  Manhattan 
Island." 

The  Jew,  Mr.  Hendrick  points  out,  is  act- 
ive,—invariably  with  success, — in  practiadl]' 
every  business,  professicsia!,  and  intellectual 
field  of  New  York  City, — as  huckster,  clerk, 
bookkeeper,  salesman,  stenographer,  general 
merchant,  financier,  proprietor  of  department 
store,  banker,  and  politician.  The  Jew  pre- 
dominates at  grand  opera.  He  controls  prac- 
tically all  of  Manhattan's  50  theaters.  He  is 
the  author  of  most  of  the  successful  plays. 
He  and  she,  after  receiving  their  training  in 
the  Ghetto  as  actor  and  actress,  now  draw 
enormous  audiences  on  Broadway.  In  Wall 
Street  he  bas  the  larger  share  of  the  banking 
business.  He  is  lawyer  at  the  bar  and  jus- 
tice on  <he  bench.  He  is  physician,  schod 
teacher,  college  professor.  In  the  newly  or- 
ganized tenement- house  department  of  the 
city  government  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  400  employees, — clerks,  stenographers, 
copyists,  and  inspectors, — are  Jews.  Jews 
represent  more  than  one  district  of  the  city  at 
Albany  and  Washington.  Jews  iiom  New 
York  have  been  sent  abroad  as  ambassadors, 
and  a  New  York  Jew  now  sits  in  President 
Roosevelt's  cabinet. 

Unquestionably,  says  Mr.  Hendrick,  we 
are  now  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable phenomena  of  our  day  and  genera- 
tion; 

New  York,  tlie  lieadquarters  of  American 
weahli.  intelligence,  and  enterprise, — the  mcist 
complete  physical  expression,  we  have  been  told, 
of  the  American  Idea, — seems  destined  to  be- 
come ovcrwhelminely  a  Jewish  town.  More  re- 
markable still,  the  great  mass  of  its  Jews  are 
not  what  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  most 
enlightened  of  iheir  race.  They  are  not  drawn 
from  Germany,  from  France,  from  Austria,  and 
England, — countries  in  which  the  Jew  has  been 
practically  Europeanized,— but  from  Hungary, 
from  Poland,  from  Roumania,  from  Galicia. 
almve  all  from  the  Russian  Empire.  Before  the 
Russian  migration  began  in  1881,  New  Yorit 
contained  only  about  50,000  Jews,  practically  all 
.^mtrians  and  Germans;  since  then  its  Jewish 
immigr.ints  have  come  largely  from  eastern  Eu- 
rope. Between  the  German  and  the  Russian  or 
Polish  Jew  there  is  almost  as  much  dtfFerence 
as  between  the  German  and  Russian  Christian. 
The  former  is  extremely  liberal  in  his  religions 
observances;  the  latter  extremely  orthodox.  The 
one  is  the  product  of  free  inslitnlions  and  a  tol- 
erant civilization ;  the  other  is  the  victim  of 
religious  and  economic  persecution.  In  New 
York  the  German  and  Russian  Jewish  popula- 
tions have  always  kept  distinct.  Inlcrmarnages 
have  been  about  as  infreiiuent  and  as  much 
frowned  upon  as  between  Protestants  and  Catb- 
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olics.  Nevertheless,  the  German  elemet)t  i; 
probably  not  one-sixth  o£  the  whole  Jewish  pop- 
ulation. In  a  word,  New  York  is  not  only  large- 
ly, and  probably'  destined  to  be  overwhelmingly, 
a  city  of  Hebrews,  but  a  city  of  Asiatics. 

No  people,  continues  this  writer,  have  had 
a  more  inadequate  preparation,  educational 
and  economic,  for  American  citizenship. 
Their  sole  capital  when  they  land  at  Ellis 
Island  is  "  an  intellect  «hich  has  not  been 
stunted  by  centuries  of  privation  and  an  in- 
dustry that  falters  at  no  task,  however  poorly 
paid."  They  come  largely  from  Russia, 
where  for  centuries  all  manner  of  restric- 
tions have  been  heaped  up  against  them. 
F,ver>thing  they  wear  or  have  is  taxed.  By 
the  state  they  are  treated  as  outcasts.  When 
the>-  come  to  this  country  they  are  ignorant, 
unable  to  read  or  write  any  language, 
without  professions  or  skilled  trades,  and 
inevitably  with  a  suspicious  hatred  of  govern- 
mental authoritj'.  In  spite  of  all  these  draw- 
backs, however,  the  Russian  Jew  never  fails 
to  advance  in  every  direction. 

His  economic  improvement  is  paralleled  by 
that  of  no  olher  immigrating  race.  In  accumu- 
lating wealth,  in  liberating  himself  from  ignor- 
ance and  poverty,  the  Irishman,  the  Italian,  the 
German,  even  the  German  Jew,  cuts  a  poor  fig- 
ure beside  the  Russian  and  Pole.  We  hear  con- 
stantly of  the  Ghetto's  poverty :  we  seldom  hear 
of  its  wealth.  And  yet  no  section  of  New  York 
generates  so  many  rich  men.  New  York's 
ftreatesl  business  and  residential  sections  are 
filled  with  Russian  Hebrews  who  slartcd  .imong 


Ihe 


and 


■V". 


■  ago. 


In 


..._    J   from  Sixtieth  to  Nmetieth   street. 

and  from  Lexington  to  Park  avenue, — one  of 
New  York's  premier  residential  districts. — there 
are  said  (o  be  500  Russian  and  Polish  Jews 
whose  fortunes  range  anywhere  from  $too,ooo 
to  $[.000,000, 

After  citing  by  name  the  cases  of  a  number 
of  Jewish  individuals  acquiring  wealth  and 
property,  Mr.  Hendrick  continues  in  his 
characterization  of  the  Russian  Jew  in  this 
country  by  saying: 

In  his  activities  here  (he  Russian  Jew  evinces 
two  marked  characteristics.  He  is  a  remorse- 
less pace-maker.  He  allows  himself  no  rest  nor 
recreation,  and  works  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  He  saves  every  penny,  will  constantly 
deny  himself  and  his  family  nutritious  food,  and 
until  he  has  made  his  mark  will  live  in  the  most 
loathsome  surroundings.  Whether  a  child  in 
the  primary  .■schools,  the  bent  .stitcher  in  the 
sweat-shops,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
the  professional  man:  constant  imiustry,  the  de- 
lermination  (o  succeed, — that  is  his  only  law. 

The  Russian  Jew  is  an  individualist,  and 
he  has  entered  principally  into  those  occupa- 
tions where  he  can  be  his  own  boss  most 
easily  and  for  the  greatest  length  of  time. 


This  has  made  him  supreme  in  the  clothing 
trades,  the  largest  industry  of  New  York,  In 
these  trades  he  has  supplanted  the  Irish  and 
the  Germans  and  is  now  bringing  to  do  the 
most  menial  and  lowest  paid  work  thousands 
of  Italians. 

The  Jew  has  quickly  utilii^ed  an  alien  popula- 
tion living  on  a  lower  economic  plane  than  him- 
self. In  the  control  of  the  business  he  has 
forced  to  the  wall  not  only  the  German,  the 
Irishman,  the  native-born,  but  the  German  Jew. 
Recently  one  of  the  largest  cloak  manufacturers 
in  the  country,  a  German  Jew,  failed;  he  had 
succumbed  to  the  competition  of  the  Russian 
Jews.  The  prevalence  of  Jewish  names  on 
Broadway  has  already  been  noted;  but  the  im- 
portant fact  is  that  German  names  every  day 
give  way  to  Russian.  Ten  years  ago  the  signs 
were  all  Oppenheimers,  Rothschilds,  Adlers, 
and  Roscnihals ;  now  the  Rabinovltzes,  Horo- 
witzes, Welinskys,  and  Finkelsteins  are  increas- 
ing constantly. 

In  the  growth  of  this  industry,  says  Mr. 
Hendrick,  the  Russian  Jew  has  brought 
about  the  reconstruction  of  great  areas  of 
New  York.  Before  he  came,  much  of  the 
lower  section  of  the  city  south  of  Fourteenth 
street  and  west  of  Broadway  was  a  disreputa- 
ble section.  To-day,  block  after  block  of 
houses  of  evil  repute  have  been  torn  down 
and  in  their  places  the  Jews  have  erected 
huge  clothing  factories.  The  former  homes 
of  Knickerbocker  aristocracy  on  Fifth  avenue 
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have  been  replaced  by  skyscraper  office  build-  >  mania  for  changing  his  name.    The  Rnssiaa 

ings.  tenanted  by  Russian  Jewish  merch^ts  ;t,^;^^l;f t'^.^aSra'cS^K^^ 

who,  25  years  ago,  were  ragged  and  penniless  sky.   Kudin ;   MichaclowiU,   Mifliads,     Ingeni- 

immigrants.  ously  the  Russian  or  Polish  is  transformed  into 

In  real  estate,  also,  the  Russian  Jew  has  good  old  Anglo-Saxon.    Stepinsky  becomes  St^ 

made  remarkable  progress.     Real   estate  is  ^^^.^^yt^i^y^^^^i^S^^'^Ek.^S^. 

With  him  an  almost  exclusive  form  of  invest-  Davidson,  Jacobson  into  Jackson.     Russian  and 

ment.     He  could  own  no  land  in  Russia,  but  Polish  Jews  commonly  have  German  names,  pre- 

here  "  the  East  Side  is  possessed  with  an  un-  cisely  as  they  speak,  not  Russian,— which  only 

ending  earth  hunger."     Wherever  you  see  a  Vtsl^'rleaS^'t^^Sat^  ?rT^s£S 

Russian  Jew,      however  insignihcant  his  sta-  jnto    English.     Weiss   becomes    White.    Preiss, 

tion,  you  see  a  prospective  landlord."     Start-  Price,  and   Reiss.  Rice.     A  certain   Mr.   Jaim 

ing  in  the  smallest  way  as  a  lessee  of  prop-  Kele,  after  a  few  months'  residence,  blossomed 

erty.  by  constant  saving  and   drudgery  he  -^|:„iVttK-  pr''e?e7s/ o?  ^^"'1^.*  li 

soon  comes  to  own  very  valuable  buildings  the  Jewish  quarters  you  will  meet  hundreds  of 

and  grounds.    In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  Smiths,  Robinsons,  Browns,  Johnsons,  Taylors* 

the  Russian  Jew  is  a  very  important  factor  in  and  Greens. 

determining   the   physical    growth   of    New        The  Jews,  however,  do  not  only  change 

York.     He  decides  where  the  people  are  to  their   names   when    they   come    here;    they 

live  and  the  form  their  house  is  to  take.    He  change  their  homes  and  their  manner  of  liv- 

docs  this,  not  only  because  he  controls  fhe  ing.    They  do  not  lower  the  standard  of  liv- 

land,  but  because  he  now  also  controls  the  ing,  as  has  been  charged.     "They  do  not 

building  business.     He  is  contractor,  but  he  constantly  draw  the  rest  of  the  population 

is  also  workman.  down  to  their  level;  they  constantly  seek  to 

Of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Russian  raise  their  own." 
Jew  there  can  be  no  question,  says  this  writer.        Politically,  says  this  writer  ih  conclusion, 

He  will  never  crowd  our  almshouses  nor  be  ^-he  strong  individualism  of  the  Jew  is  his 

a  serious  drain  upon  private  charity.    But  is  he  saving  grace.     It  prevents  him  from  organiz- 

assimilable?     Has   he   in   himself  the   stuff  of  ing  in  a  mass.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  the 

which  Americans  are  made?    One  point  in  his  "  j^.^.^gh  vote,'"  in  the  sense  that  there  is  an 

favor  must  be  set  down  at  once :  His  enthusiasm  t  •  u       *         \       r>  ^ 

for   America   knows   no   bounds.      He   eagerly  ^rish  vote  and  a  (jcrman  vote. 

looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  can  be  nat-       The  Hebrews  of  New  York  are  not  controlled 

uralized.    An  alien  Jew  legally  entitled  to  citi-  as  a  unit  by  political  leaders.    They  vote  for  one 

zenship  is  a  rarity.    He  has  no  allegiance  to  for-  party  at  one  election,  for  another  at  the  succeed- 

swear;  and  he  cannot  return  to  Russia.     The  mg.     Better  than  any  other  element,  even  the 

rapidity  with  which  the  New  York  Jew  adopts  native  stock,  do  they  meet  the  two  supreme  tests 

the  manners  and  trappings  of  Americans  almost  of  citizenship :  They  actually  go  to  the  polls,  and 

disproves  his  ancient  heritage  as  a  peculiar  pco-  when    once    there,    vote    independently.    •    .    . 

pie.     He  objects  to  being  regarded  as  a  tning  The  Jewish  people  fulfil  the  obligations  of  chi- 

apart,  and  goes  to  extremes  to  make  himself  zen.ship. — the    actual     voting, — ^more     regnlarly 

like  the  native-bom.     Everything  that  typifies  even  than  the  native-bom.     And  the  statistics 

the  Russian  he  seeks  to  .shake  off.    Thus  he  has  also  show  that  they  vote  with  discriminatioiL 


THE  "  CHAOS  OF  PACIFICATION  "  IN  RUSSIA. 

"PROM    the   chronicle    of   events    in    the  Kommisarov,  Duma  members  from  Moscow.  «- 

^      weekly     law    journal    Pravo,    of     St.  P^"«,^  ^^""J^.  ^^^  zemstvo  by  order  of  the  politt; 

■D  ^      1                L'  1     •               -^^  J    /         ur  u  Krukov  (clergyman)   and  Afanasyev  (lawyer). 

Petersburg,    which    is   permitted    to   publish  d^^^  members  from  the  Don  territory,  foh^ 

only  accurate,  well  attested  information,  we  debarred  from  official  service;  Chakste.  Dnma 
cite  a  few  paragraphs  to  show  the  impossible  member  from  Courland,  unseated  from  the  Mi- 
state  of  affairs  throughout  the  empire.  tau  assembly  for  signing  the  Viborg  manifesto; 

^  Onipko.  peasant  member  of  the  Duma,  impns- 

For  supporting  and  assisting  in  the  di.ssemi-  oned  at  Kronstadt  some  months  ago.   dai^r- 

nation  of  the  Viborg  manifesto:   Petrunkevich  ously  ill,  **  not  being  able  to  eat  the  rotten  prison 

and  Kedfin,  members  of  the  first  Duma,  prose-  food." 

cutcd  by  the  police  and  ordered  forever  debarred  Members  of  zemstvos  and  other  provincial  as- 

from  City  Hall  sessions;  for  the  same  offense,  semblies  expelled  and  disqualified  from  further 

Prince  Shakhovski  and  members  of  the  Duma  govemment  .service:    Safonov   and   Frankcl,  of 

Nekrosov  and    Skulski,   debarred   from  taking  Kostroma:  Tvcrdi,  of  Mohilev;   Rramson,  Lo- 

part  in  electoral  assemblies;   Moroumtsev  and  pas,  and  Kubelis,  of  Kovno;  Khar lanov  (forever 
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prohibited  from  teaching)  and  Radakov.  of  Lu- 
gansk; and  Prof.  D.  D.  Grimm,— the  last  named 
being  offered  ihe  alternative  of  keeping  forever 
out  of  politics  or  leaving  his  chair  at  the  mili- 
tary law  academy. 

The  secretaiy  of  the  Nikolaiev  Railroad  dis- 
missed for  refusing  to  forward  "  Black  Hun- 
dred "  proclamations  calling  on  the  populace  to 
massacre  the  Jews  and  the  "  Intellectuals." 

The  school  teachers'  association  of  Kasan 
closed  by  the  government. 

All  the  schools,  hospitals,  and  veterinary  sta- 
tions in  the  province  of  Borsna  closed  on   ac- 

All  the  policemen  of  Sl  Petersburg  of  the 
i^ade  of  roundsman  or  under  are  to  be  drilled 
m  rifle  practice. 

Major-General  Lichitski  ordered  from  head- 
,quarters  to  express  "  hearty  thanks  and  lo  ru- 
bles reward  "  to  Private  Liskin,  of  the  Semin- 
ovski  regiment,  for  shooting  with  a  rifle  Miss 
Seminova,  a  polilical  prisoner,  because  she  dis- 
obeyed her  guard's  order  and  received  a  note 
from  the  outside. 

The  Odessa  superintendent  of  elementary 
schools  "  humbly  petitions  "  the  diiitrict  curator 
of  schools  to  safeguard  his  pupils  from  "  the  de- 
moralising influence  of  the  reactionary  'Union 
of  Russian  People.' " 

The   blacksmith   convicts   in   the   reformatory 
of  the  Lithuanian  citadel  of  St.  Petersburg  have 
refused  to  forge  hand  fetters,  on  the  plea  that 
ihey   "are   thus   compelled   to   forge  with   their         (t 
own    hands    fetters    for    themselves    and    their    k^pt 
brothers,  prospective  convicts."  prpveut  latl 


In  the  chronicle  of  the  I'rava  for  one 
■week,  ending  October  6,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing items,  among  many  others: 


Thr  Sthik 

Ntcnous :  "  Some  boner !    Wait  a 
yon  would  like  to  tiave  a  lew  plDtaB  b«  w 
Fram  tb«  grelvt  (Pirii). 


Frum  Lvitlgf  jiiailrr   <Bor1lD 

September  29. — Seventeen  socialist  re  vol  ut  ion- 
ics arrested  at  Kovno. 

September  30.^Ten  men  deported 
to  the  Archangel  Prison  for  five 
years,  and  five  to  the  Olonetsk  Prison 
for  two  years,  for  a nti -governmental 
agitation. 

Three  pupils  of  the  Kholin  city 
school  arrested  for  distributing  copies 
of  llie  Viborg  manifesto. 

Brookov,  assistant  prosecuting  at- 
torney in  St.  Petersburg,  releases  iS 
men  who  had  been  confined  in  prison 
"for  purposes  of  enforced   security." 

Three  priests  deponed  from  Shusha 
because  bombs  were  found  in  their 
churches. 

October  I. — One  hundred  and  fifty 
workmen  arrested  for  "  purposes  of 
security  "  during  the  trial  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  council. 

Sixty  persons, — "  social  revolution- 
aries "  of  Tula,  including  the  editor 
of  the  Tula  Netvs. — arrested. 

A  teacher  in  the  province  of  Yaro- 
slav  is  arrested  for  inciting  peasants 
to  refuse  to  supply  horses  for  military 
purposes. 

Peasants  in  the  Kostroma  district 
boycott  some  of  their  number  for  not 
taking    part    in    raids    on    landlords' 

Twelve  persons  arrested  in  Kherson 
for  having  Social -Democratic  publi- 
cations in  tt\w  ^oMitWiWifR. 
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October   2. — One   hundred    trades    unionists,  collector  flees  for  his  life;  the  peasants  of  the 

presidents  and  executive  members,  arrested  in  No votcherkaslc  province  and  the  Czarskoye-Sch 

Odessa  for  anti-governmental  agitation.  district  of  St  Petersburg  refuse  to  pay  amm 

In  the  town  of  Yaroslav  a  number  of  rural  in  taxes, 

guards  attack  a  group  of  workmen  for  singing  Eighteen    rural   guards   are   killed   and  fiic 

the  "  Marseillaise."    One  workingman  and  his  wounded  by  peasants  in  the  province  of  Nizlnt' 

wife  are  killed  and  one  workingman  wounded.  Novgorod. 

October  3. — Three  new  large  batches  of  "  po-  In  Warsaw  five  secret-service  men  are  Idlld 

liticals  "  are  transported  from  St.  Petersburg  to  by  unknown  persons  who  also  seriously  wound 

the  province  of  Archangel.  two  women  and  a  boy. 

In  Lodz  all  the  workingmcn  of  Keller's  fac-  A  shipment  of  rifles  and  74.000  cartridges  are 

tory,  as  well  as  the  residences  of  five  prominent  seized   by  the  customs  officials  at  Graevo;  14 

public  men,  are  arbitrarily  searched  by  the  po-  chests  of  rifles  are  stolen  from  a  govemnKBt 

lice,  without  any  reason  being  given.  freight  train  at  Vladimir;  bombs,  firearms,  and 

A   mob   of  peasants,  armed   with   clubs  and  secret    printing    establishments    are    seized  at 

stones,  attack  the  rural  guards  at  Shirovtzi;  two  Tomsk  and  Astrakhan. 

peasants  are  fatally  wounded.  October  4. — Soldiers  and  constables  at  War- 
Agrarian   riots,  necessitating  the  presence  of  saw  are  fired  on  by  unknown  persons  and  sii 
large  bodies  of   troops,  break  out   in  different  possibly  fatally  wounded.  In  a  pitched  battle  be- 
portions  of  Samara  and  Saratov.  tween  peasants  and  rural  guards  at  a  fire  in 

The   crops   and  buildings   of   Storozhenko,   a  Buinsk  10  persons  are  killed  and  18  wounded. 

large  landed  proprietor  in  the  province  of  Pol-  October  6. — The  printing  house  of  Labor  awd 

tava,  arc  burned  by  peasants, — "  Fifty  Cossacks  Need,  in  St.  Petersburg,  is  searched  by  order  of 

are  needed."  "  the  security  section  of  the  police  ;**  nothing  is 

The  peasants  of  the  Tver  province  positively  found,  but  the  damage  to  the  firm's  property  is 

refuse  to  pay  any  taxes  whatsoever,  and  the  tax  more  than  1000  rubles  ($500). 


SIBERIA  AND  THE  AMERICAN  SYNDICATE. 

TpHE  current  news  from   Russia,   as  re-  national  welfare  of  a  nation  which  wc  have 

ported  to  us  by  the  Associated  Press  always  regarded  as  a  friend, 
dispatches,  concerns  ver>'  largely  the  Terror-  It  is»  therefore,  with  considerable  surprise 
ist  activity  and  tKe  attempts  of  the  Stolypin  '  that  we  find  in  recent  issues  of  a  number  of 
government  to  hold  it  in  check.  These  po-  liberal  Russian  periodicals  attacks  on  Ameri- 
litical  events  tend  to  obscure  other  happen-  cans  who  would  invest  money  in  Russian 
ings  scarcely  less  important  of  which  but  enterprises.  A  case  in  point  is  the  article  in 
scant  information  is  given  us.  The  conti-  the  liberal  daily  Tovarishch  {Companion), 
nental  European  press,  particularly  that  of  published  by  the  well-knoWn  economist,  P. 
France  and  Germany,  is  more  generous  to  its  Khodski,  on  the  projected  railroad  across  die 
readers  and  conveys  the  information  that  is  Bering  Strait,  connecting  American  railroads 
overlooked  by  our  news  service.  with  the  trans-Siberian  system.  This  enter- 
The  reactionary  journals  of  Russia  criti-  prise,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  described 
cised,  with  varying  severit>',  the  attitude  of  to  our  readers  by  Mr.  Herman  Rosenthid  in 
the  United  States  and  the  American  people  an  article  in  the  Review  for  May,  1906. 
durinp;  the  empire's  war  with  Japan,  even  The  writer  in  the  Tovarishch  treats  the  sub- 
accusing  us  of  unfriendly  sentiments  and  of  ject  sarcastically  and  se\'erely.  Referring  to 
ingratitude  for  past  favors.  We  have  been  the  initiator  of  the  project.  Baron  Loique  de 
even  accused  of  giving  moral  and,  perhaps,  Lobele,  he  says: 

financial   aid   to   the   revolutionary   Russian       What  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  de  Lobele's  solid- 
groups  and   to   the  enemies  of  the  existing  tude   for  our   Russian   fatherland?     To   b^gin 

order.  The  more  liberal  publications,  how-  ^ij^  ^^  *f,  ""^^/'^"j^X  "l^^J'rSUf^  presenting  at 
,  J  ^  .  J  *  ,  with  a  railroad  worth  500.000,000  rubles  and  ta 
ever,  have  interpreted  our  attitude  rather  ready  to  pay  instantcr  to  the  government  a  con- 
differently.  They  recognize  the  distinction  sidcrable  portion  of  this  sum  in  hard  cash.  Wc 
made  bv  us  between  the  Russian  Government  admit  that  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  re- 

and  the  Russian  people,  and  would  appear  to  ^^'""f.  *^^^f  n""ions,    We  need  them  just  now. 

j"^  .  *^  ^1      ^  .         1       r  Particularly  attractive  is  this  proposition  from 

appreciate  our  desire  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  fact  that  the  money  is  not  offered  us  as  a 

progress  and   internal  peace.     They  realize  loan,  but  is  practically  a  free  pit    The  essence 

that  our  condemnation  of  reactionary,  despot-  oi  Mr.  de  Lobele's  plan  is.  in  brief,  this:  He 

ic  methods  in  Russia  has  not  been  prompted  ""^^^^^f"  !^  ^«i^^  in^'tr  ^Sf"'/v,r**S''"* 

,  r  •     ji  ^'        ^     i_   ^   ^u  ^   '^  any  monetary  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 

by   unfriendly  sentiments,   but  that   it  was  sj^n  Government,  a  modem  railroad  from  one 

rather  the  expression  of  a  solicitude  for  the  of  the  stations  on  the  Siberian  line  to  the  ^    ' 
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Strait, 

tunnel  under  the  Strait, 
and  to  continue  the  line 
on  the  American  side  un- 
til a  junction  is  effected 
with  the  American  rail- 
road systems.  This  would 
enable  a  Parisian  t  o 
travel  in  the  same  coach 
from  Paris  to  New  York, 
without  any  of  the  un- 
pleasantness and  fatigues 
of  an  ocean  voyage.  To 
be  sure,  a  railroad  run- 
ning through  the  tundras 
for  nearl);  5000  versls 
(approximately  3300 
miles)  in  the  Arctic  Zone 
would  cost  very  great 
sums  of  money,  and  the 
tunnel  would  likewise  in- 
volve enormous  expendi- 
tures. But  to  Mr.  Loique 
de  Lobele  nothing  is  too 
precious  for  Russia.  He 
merely  asks  our  govern- 
ment for  a  single  boon : 
to  grant  him  for  90 
years  a  strip  of  territory 
8  miles  wide  on  either 
side   of  the  tracks,  with 

the  right  to  exploit  this  territory  at  the  surface 
or  under  it  This,  of  course,  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 
Mr.  de  Lobele  was  not  at  first  appreciated  fully 
in  St.  Petersburg  society.  It  was  not  believed 
that  he  was  in  earnest.  It  soon  became  evident, 
however,  that,  while  he  actually  has  no  money 
of  his  own,  he  is  the  representative  of  a  very 
solid  syndicate  of  American  millionaires,  who 
would  not  hnd  it  at  all  difficult  to  advance  to  our 
troubled  government  two  or  three  hundred  mil- 
lion rubles.  'And  yet,  what  justitication  can 
there  be  for  an  American  syndicate  to  throw 
away  half  a  billion  rubles  for  the  sake  of  an 
undertaking  that  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd  ? 
Who  will  travel  over  this  road  ?  What  freight 
can  it  carry?  How  can  it  compete  with  the 
much  cheaper  transportation  by  water? 

Despite  all  this,  the  writer  in  the  Tovar- 
ishck  says,  Mr.  de  Lobele  is  correct  in  his 
views,  and  the  Russian  skeptics  are  wrong. 
This  railrt>ad  enterprise,  if  carried  through, 
promises  enormous,  almost  inexhaustible 
profit  to  the  American  syndicate, — not  from 
the  freight  transported,  but  from  the  "  eco- 
nomic and  perhaps  also  the  political  con- 
quest of  Russia's  northeastern  possessions." 
In  1867  the  Americans  .secured  from  us  all  of 
Alaska  for  $7,200,000.  At  present  Alaska's  pro- 
duction of  gold  alone  amounts  to  several  hun- 
dred millions  of  rubles  annually.  This  "  deal  " 
has  prompted  the  Yankees  to  attempt  others. 
Kamchatka,  which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Alaska,  is,  according  to  some  explorers,  also  rich 
in  mineral  resources.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
American  promoters  may  have  even  more  ac- 
curate information  about  this  province  than  we 
have  ourselves.  Their  eyes,  at  anv  rale,  are  di- 
rected toward  thb  region.    This  fact  has  been 


proved  by  Mr.  de  Lobcle's  refusal  to  run  his 
iirojected  railroad  through  any  other  section  of 
our  Pacific  domain.  He  finally  consented,  how- 
ever, that  the  work  on  the  road  should  be  car- 
ried forward  from  both  ends  at  once.  Who, 
however,  will  guarantee  to  see  that  the  Ameri- 
can constructors,  having  built  just  so  many 
miles  from  one  end  as  will  permit  their  exploi- 
tation of  the  region,  will  not  then  leave  it  to  us  to 
finish  this  greatest  highway  of  the  world,  over 
which  Enghsh  gentlemen  will  in  future  travel 
on  hunting  trips  after  Polar  hears,  and  over 
which  the  Russian  Government  is  to  transport 
the  partisans  of  parliamentarism?  The  conces- 
sion practically  accords  the  right  to  Mr.  de 
Lobele.— that  is,  la  the  American  syndicate,— to 
exploit  the  entire  territory  contiguous  to  the 
road.  Only  the  other  day  it  was  rumored  that 
the  government  intended  to  mortgage  the  state- 
owned  railroads.  Is  it  possible  that  we  are  to 
be  compelled  to  witness  Ihc  shameful  spectacle 
of  our  government  borrowing,  first  on  its  in- 
come, then  on  its  real  property,  and  finally,  per- 
haps, turning  over  its  territory  as  security  to 
foreign  bankers  who  will  come  and  rule  over  us? 
Kven  this,  says  the  writer  of  the  Review 
article  already  referred  to,  may  happen,  and 
sooner  than  perhaps  is  anticipated  by  the  Rus- 
sian periodical  just  quoted,  if  the  Cadets 
(Constitutional  Democrats)  cannot  bring  to 
the  front  able  leaders  to  overthroiv  the  auto- 
cratic regime  of  the  Romanovs.  St.  Peters- 
burg is  full  of  Lobeles,  big  and  little,  who  are 
trafficking  in  railroad  concessions,  timber  and 
fishing  rights,  and  government  mines.  Money 
must  be  secured  at  any  cost,  and  the  govern- 
ment will  get  it,  even  though  it  may  become 
necessary  to  "  sell  Russia  in  small  portions," 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  CHINA. 


^  N  the  first  of  September  last  the  Chinese 
^"^  Government  issued  a.  monumental 
proclaniati6n  promising  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  form  of  government.  The 
most  remarkable  step  ever  taken  by  all  the 
Chinese  dynasties,  it  naturally  called  forth 
many  divergent  criticisms  throughout  the 
world.  Count  Okuma,  leader  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  in  Japan,  contributed  to  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Taiyo  (Tokio)  an  article 
on  this  question,  contradicting  the  views  of 
those  skeptical  observers  who  see  in  this  pro- 
gressive movement  in  China  nothing  but 
gloomy  prospects.  At  the  outset,  the  Count 
declares  that  he  has  never  lost  hope,  even  in 
the  blackest  of  hours  in  China,  for  the  ulti- 
mate resuscitation  of  that  empire.  He  points 
out  with  some  pride  that,  when  the  powers 
were  vying  with  one  another  to  establish 


.footholds  in  Chitia  as  a  step  toward  die 
break-up  of  that  vast  dominion,  it  wu  he 
who,  then  Foreign  Minister  of  Japan,  pre- 
dicted that  such  a  movement  would  soon  be 
abandoned.  According  to  this  JaprncK 
statesman,  the  inauguration  of  a  constitii- 
tional  government  is  the  natural  and  ioevi^ 
able  outcome  of  many  reforms  iaxdj  u- 
nounced  by  the  Empress  Dowager. 

Of  such  reforms,  by  far  the  most  significant 
is  the  abolicion  of  "civil  service"  examinatka 
With  this  hoary  institution  removed,  the  abor- 
tive study  of  bellei  Uttret  and  the  canonical 
books  of  ancient  sages  must  likewise  give  mj 
to  (he  more  useful  study  of  modem  scioice. 
The  far-reaching  effect  of  this  departure  is  al- 
ready visible.  Tens  of  thousands  of  studenU 
are  going  abroad  for  modem  education,  schools 
and  colleges  after  advanced  principles  have  been 
established  throughout  the  i8  provinces,  Japan- 


THE    MAKDARIN    AND    WESTEHN    LEARMHG. 

(Tbig  nrtonn  Is  rcprodueed  from  the  Chlnnw  Jonrnat.  tbe  PctlHg  Pictorial.  Followlnafaa  lllfril  tTtmlatl^ 
lit  the  rapllon  wlilch  ii|i[H-Rni  on  the  piclnre :  '■  The  goTernor  of  Kan  Hub  I*  M  atnid  thai  modrm  Icacm. 
Ins  'D  Chloa  will  mran  bla  downfatl  [bat  be  baa  TeecDlIf  made  an  elfort  to  nlermluntc  11  li;  bamlar 
all  wmtem  leii  booka.  This  will  have  (be  opposite  effect  from  tbe  ^  Ikc  dedrea,  and  la  contrarr  ts 
the  will  ot  die  throne.") 
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ing  among  the  masses  of  the  people  the  gos- 
pel of  modernism,  a  sagacious  ruler  like  the 
Empress  Dowager  cannot  fail  to  foresee  dis- 
astrous effects  which  will  surely  overtake  the 
empire  should  the  govemnient  cling  to  the 
old  administrative  system. 

Another  potent  factor  which  influenced 
the  Peking  court  to  decide  upon  inaugurating 
a  constitutional  government,  Count  Okuma 
believes,  is  the  impecunious  condition  of  the 
central  treasury-.  Through  her  diplomatic 
blunders  China  has  for  the  past  several  dec- 
ades been  forced  by  foreign  powers  to  pay 
exceedingly  heavy  indemnities,  and  the  cen- 
tral government  is  groaning  under  financial 


Western  text-books  have  been  translatc<l 
inese  to  be  used  in  these  new  cduca- 
inatitution.t,  and  the  entire  country 
with  new  spirit  and  ideas. 

«  students,  "  baptized  by  the  cloven 
.  of  modern  thought,"  have  keenly 
cd  to  the  backward  condition  of  their 
itradve  system  and  are  clamoring  for 
ptton  of  an  advanced  form  of  govern- 
When  such  students  are  increasing  by 
dlousands  month  after  month,  herald- 


'   PEKING— AND   LONDON. 


SOLDIER   OP   YESTEBDAY   AND   TO-DAY. 


strain.  The  customs  revenue  has  been  sur- 
rendered to  foreign  control  as  the  guarantee 
for  the  payment  of  such  indemnities,  and 
there  is  no  possibility  for  floating  loans  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  only  means  with 
which  to  rescue  the  government  from  the 
financial  deadlock  would  be  to  increase  taxes, 
which  could  be  done  without  difHculty  if  only 
the  people  be  made  to  believe  that  their  gov- 
ernment is  not  that  of  a  few  royal  person- 
ages and  high  officials,  but  that  of  their  own. 
In  the  opinion  of  Count  Okuma,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  raise  ten  times  the  existing  tax, 
for,  contrary  to  common  belief,  the  Chinese 
people  are  not  at  present  taxed  heavily.  The 
inauguration  of  a  constitution  is,  therefore, 
of  the  utmost  necessity'  to  allay  the  financial 
strain  of  the  central  government. 
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In  order  to  realize  this  political  reforms-  Such  a  step  could  be  taken,  says  the  Count, 
tion,  Count  Okuma  believes  it  imperative  to  without  causing  discontent  among  the  vice- 
take  back  to  the  central  government  all  the  roys  and  other  local  functionaries  of  impor- 
authority  which  "has  hitherto  been  vested  with  tance,  if  the  Peking  court  organizes  an  advis- 
thc  viceregal  governments.  In  his  opinion,  ory  board  akin  to  the  Japanese  Privy  Coun- 
admimstrative  centralization  is  a  preliminary  cU,  to  be  composed  of  former  local  officials  of 
step  toward  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  high  rank. 


THE  HISTORY  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  SAMARITANS. 


'T'HE  news  that  Jacob,  son  of  Aaron,  high 
priest  of  the  Samaritans,. had  arrived  in 
London,  bearing  with  him  some  rare  ancient 
scrolls  which  he  purposes  oflering  for  sale  to 
the  British  Museum,  has  recalled  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars  and  religious  historians  to 
the  very  interesting,  but  little  known,  story 
of  this  ancient  people,  the  Samaritans.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Biblhtheca  Sacra  is 
given  the  history  and  religion  of  the  Samari- 
tans, edited  from  High  Priest  Jacob's  own 
story,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  William 
Eieazar  Barton.  In  the  introductory  note 
Dr.  Barton  says  that  this  holy  man,  whose 
seat  of  office  is  at  Nablus,  in  Palestine,  the 
ancient  biblical  Shechem,  is  now  73  years 
of  age  and  has  been  high  priest  for  58  years. 
Dr.  Barton  learned  of  the  book  written  by 
the  high  priest  from  that  functionary  him- 
self, who  said  in  a  letter  that  he  had  pre- 
pared it  at  the  request  of  an  eminent  Oxford 
scholar.  In  the  introduction  to  the  book  he 
declares  he  counts  it  as  his  misfortune  that 
the  Samaritans  are  known  to  the  Christians 
only  through  their  mutual  enemies,  the  Jews. 
Therefore,  since  his  own  feeling  toward  the 
Christian  world  is  a  kindly  one,  he  has  de- 
termined to  make  known  the  true  story  of 
the  separation  of  the  Samaritans  from  the 
Jews.  The  manuscript  is  in  Arabic,  with 
Scripture  passages  quoted  in  Samaritan  text 
and  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Says  Dr. 
Barton : 

The  Jew*  date  the  origin  of  ihe  Samaritan': 
■  as  a  people  from  Ihc  importation  of  forfigners 
into  Nortlicm  Syria  afttr  Ihc  conque^it  liy  Sar- 
Kon  in  7i2  B.  C.  and  tlie  rise  o(  Iheir  rcligioi! 
from  the  lime  vvlicn  Manassch.  n  yoima  priest 
who  had  married  a  daiifihter  of  Sanhallal.  (he 
Samaritan  Rovcriior,  refused  to  leave  his  wife 
at  the  command  of  Neliemiah  in  432  B.  C.  li 
cannot  fail  to  be  noted  with  interest  that  tilt 
high  priest  rests  his  case  on  no  defense  of  Man- 
BSseh,  however  oppressive  the  decree  of  Nehe- 
miah  mi^ht  have  been  made  to  appear.  Accord- 
ing to  his  argument,  which  is  the  historic  aritn- 
ment  of  his  sect,  the  Samarilans  are  the  original 
Hebrews,  descendants  of  Joseph,  except   iheir 


priests,  who  are  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  According 
10  their  tradition,  it  is  the  Jews  who  have  gone 
aside,  both  by  intermarriage  with  other  nations, 
which  the  Samaritans  sit II  shun,  and  also  by 
secession  from  the  capital  and  sanctuary  estab- 
lished by  Joshua  and  steadfastly  maintained  by 
tile  faithful  Samaritans  to  this  day,  and  by  de- 
parture from  the  Torah,  which  the  Jews  arc  al- 
leged to  have  corrupted  and  added  to. 

The  Biblhtheca  Sacra  gives  a  translation 
of  the  first  chapter  of  the  book,  by  Prof.  Ab- 


s  the  most 


dullah  ben  Kori  (of  Pacific  Un 
gon).     This  chapter,  of  course 

interesting  to  the  general  readi.,  ^ ,,  .„ 

the  one  which  contains  the  history  of  the 
Samaritan  people  and  information  concerning 
the  cause  of  this  people's  separation  from  the 
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Jews,  the  later  chapters  dealing  almost  ex-  of  the  gradual  diminishing  in  numbers  of  the 
dusively  with  rites  and  ceremonies.  Samaritans  is  told,  with  especially  attention 
Some  useful  information  regarding  the  to  detail,  during  the  years  of  Mohammedan 
Samaritans,  from  the  standpoint  of  purely  supremacy.  There  were  many  Samaritans, 
secular  history,  is  furnished  by  the  Jerusalem  says  the  record,  scattered  throughout  Pales- 
correspondent  of  the  London  Graphic:  tine,    many    in    Damascus,    Egypt,    and    in 

This  once  powerful    Samaritan   people  had,  Syria.     Later,   however,   "through   the  ag- 

about  a  century  ago,  dwindled  away  until  they  gressive  power  of  Islam,  and  because  there 

numbered  but  a  few  thousand,  living  in  scattered  was  none  to  direct  them,  the  things  which 

commmiities  in  Syria  and  Egypt      Now  their  q^^  threatened  in  his  holy  law  took  place." 

sole  representatives  are  the  hundred  souls  which  ^                    *^ 

compose  the   Nablus   community.    Their  num-  As  it  was  prophesied,  they  became  very  few, 

bers  still  are  decreasing,  and  they  are  likely  to  and  the  famous  cities  shall  none  of  them  stand, 

become  extinct  at  no  distant  day,  as  they  do  not  according  to  his  holy  Torah  in  the  book  of  Deu- 

marry  outside  their  own  circle,  and  the  number  teronomy,    twenty-eighth    chapter,    sixty-second 

of  possible  wives  and   mothers   is   exceedingly  verse ;   that  is    **  Ye  shall   be  few   in   number," 

small.    It  IS  peculiar  to  that  region  of  Palestine  and  "  All  shall  perish  from  the  land  whicti  you 

that,  m  every  nationality,  the  males  outnumber  shall  long  to  possess."    There  are  many  threat- 

the   females.     The   Samaritans   are  very  poor,  enings  similar  to  this  which  indicate  this  pres- 

their  most  valuable  possessions  being  some  an-  ^nt  condition  which  came  upon  this  nation,  and 

cient   scrolls,   one   of   which    is    the   celebrated  that  is  only  in  order  that  they  may  suffer  for 

Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which,  they  claim,  was  their  guilt  and  for  the  guilt  of  their  forefathers, 

written  by  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  and  bears  his  according  to  His  saying  (may  He  be  extolled) 

name.     They  guard   it  with   jealous   care,   and  {„  the  book  of  Leviticus,  twenty-'sixth  chapter, 

seldom  permit  It  to  be  seen.    If  travelers  are  per-  forty-first   verse:   that   is,   "And  they  shall  be 

sistcnt  m  their  requests  to  look  upon  this  monu-  made  to  atone  for  their   guilt."    .    .    .    Unto 

mcnt  of  aiitiquity,  they  are  generally  shown  an-  all  time,  however,  this  nation  will  carry  out  the 

other  scroll.  ancient  customs  according  to  the  Mosaic  law 

In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  chapter  ^^  ^^*'  ^^  ^^^^  can  and  have  always  offered  the 

^c  *.u^  u     1     -.    T        1  T  J  •     ^u     rt'Li'  A  proper  prayers  to  the  God  of  all  creation,  that 

of  the  book,  as  translated  m  the  Btbltotheca  he  might  keep  tliem  from  all  harm,  misfortune, 

oacra  article  already  referred  to,  the  story  and  all  violence. 


INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  INDIA'S  ONLY  HOPE. 


F 


OR  a  thousand  years  India  has  been  the  pie  which  the  British  cut  is  larger  or  smaller, 

land    of    colossal    real    and    legendary  but  why  the  national  income  of  the  country 

wealth, — it  has  been  the  prize  for  which  the  is  not  larger?    In  other  words,  the  problem 

world's    greatest    powers    have    successively  is.  Why  does  the  industrial  force  of  India 

struggled.     But  within  the  last  century  a  result  in  the  production  of  so  much  less  na- 

radical  change  has  occurred.     Western  na-  tional  wealth  than  the  same  force  would  pro- 

tions  to-day  rate  India  with  Persia,  Turkey,  duce  in  Europe?" 

even  China,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  The    German   critic   considers   that    this 

a  progressive  western  people  is  administering  question  is  necessarily  related  to  more  than 

the  country's  destinies.     The  situation  may  one  side   of   Indian   economic   life,   but   he 

well  puzzle  flie  economist  and  sociologist,  es-  thinks  that  the  main  point  is  "  the  Indian 

pecially  as  modern  India  is  immensely  wealthy  commercial    and    industrial    organization." 

and  no  doubt  represents  the  heart  of  the  And  the  view  defended  by  Herr  Schutze  is 

British  Empire.     "  Why  then  should  India  worthy  of  note,  because  it  runs  counter  to  the 

vegetate?"   asks   Herr  Woldemar  Schutze,  convictions  of  many  persons  who  are  per- 

writing  in  the  Gegenwart   (Berlin).     The  suaded  that  the  factory  and  the  machine  have 

answer  of  this  German  writer  is  novel  from  made  for  a  cheapening  and  deterioration  of 

more  than  one  point  of  view.  the  product  and  the  worker,  and  who  believe 

Unlike  the  mass  of  foreign  critics  and  un-  that  the  era  of  the  hand  worker  was  the  time 

like  also  the  spokesman  of  the  British  politi-  of  true  individual  wealth  as  well  as  of  per- 

cal  parties,  Herr  Schutze  does  not  find  that  feet  methods  and  results.    It  is  doubtless  true 

the  answer  to  the  problem  lies  either  in  the  that  the  factory  and  the  modern  commercial 

department  of  taxation  or  in  that  of  an  alien  regime  have  their  dark  side,  but  it  would 

government,  with  the  burdens  entailed  by  seem  that  there  is  also  a  bright  side,  and  so 

such  a  government.     Indeed  "  the  essential  bright  indeed  does  the  German  writer  find 

question  is  not  whether  the  slice  of  Indian  this  other  side  that  he  considers  Indian  pov- 
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erty  and  Indian  economic  star- 
vation to  be  directly  due  to 
the  exclusively  individual  labor 
organization  of  the  country  and 
to  the  complete  lack  of  co-ordi- 
nation which  is  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  this  organisation. 
,  In  the  words  of  Herr 
Schutze,  "  the  European  work- 
man is  usually  a  wage  earner 
who  labors  under  the  guidance 
of  an  employer;  in  India  the 
workman  generally  engages  for 
his  own  account;  he  assumes 
the  risk  of  production,  and  re- 
ceives in  addition  to  his  wage 
the  gain,  or  perhaps  the  loss, 
which  results  from  the  under- 
taking. It  is  true  that  this 
scheme  of  organization  is  in 
no  sense  exclusively  Indian, — 
among  other?  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  all  countries  where  the 
JukI  is  worked  in  small  parcels. 
The  Irish  tenant,  the  small 
farmer  of  Germany  and  France, 
the  farmer  in  west  Canada  arc 
merely  workmen  who  take  the 
risk  of  production  on  their  own 
shoulders  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  tlic  Indian  ryot.  But  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  this 
form  of  industrial  organization 
is  limited  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, while  in  India  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  all  labor.  The 
blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  the 
potter,  the  cotton  carder,  the 
hand  worker  are  all  individuals 
who  work  for  their  own  ac- 
count,   although    it    cannot    be 

said  that  thej-  resemble  either  the  skilled  tion.  The  sole 
workman  of  Europe  or  the  employer  who  "!?f.'„'^''c.i*',T;.^"^J 
never  does  any  actual  manual  labor  himself. 
They  really  belong  to  a  category  of  people 
who  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  western 
Europe,  and  of  whom  the  cobbler  and  the 
kettle  mender  of  small  provinces  are  practi- 
cally the  only  living  European  representa- 
tives." 

The  problem    of  whether  the   individual 


Prom  Hindi  F 


t  (CalcaCta) 


inder    cdn  si  deration    is 
the   European   scheme 
makes  for  ilie  greatest  national  wealth.    And  in 
developing   this   discussion   it   is   clear  that   the 
production   of  wealth   will   probably   be  greater 
where,  as  in  Europe,  the  control  of  an  industry 
ii  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  particularly 
fitted  for  his  post  both  by  education  and  natural 
ability.     In  Europe  and  .■\merica  the  ideal  busi- 
ness man   i'l  an    individual   who   is    intimately 
acquainted   with  all  branches  of  his  profession 
» in.    t"ui"Eiii    ui    niiciiici    uic    iiiuiviiiuni    ^"^  '^'"^  '^  Constantly  in  touch  with  the  devel- 
work,  or  th,  factory  hjnd  U  ™r.  lorwn„e   jr^J  t  "i".," "."""^^JE  °"  """  "'"" 


docs   not  enter  into  the   German 
calculatims. 


'orkman   will   be   given 
nters    work  he  is  best  qualified  lo  do,  who  studies  the 
market   demand    for   his    goods,   and    so    forth. 
And  it  is  clear  that  when  business  is  conducted 
way   it   will   probably   produce   ; 


For  whether  the  independent  kctlle-m 
happier  than  the  man  who  receives  his  wage    perfectly  developed  organisation  than  when 
from  an  employer  is  an  entirely  different  ques-   controlled  by  an  uneducated  workman  who  has 
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mere  dexterity  of  hand  at  his  command.     In  period  of  industrial  revolution,  but  there  are 

India  the  control  of  trade  is  in  the  h^ds  of  ^^ny  indications  that  the  old  order  is  rapidly 

people  who  have  no  opportunity  to  study  new  „j,««5{Lp.  owav 

methods  of  production,  no  way  of  seeing  new  P«sing  away. 

mechanical  tools,  no  possibility  of  studyinpr  mar-       The  cotton  mills  of  Bombay,  the  jute  mills 

ket  fluctuations,  and  who,  because  of  their  very  of  Bengal,  the  factories  of  Cawnpore  are  the 

independence,    cannot   be   given    the    work    for  forerunners  of   a  new   industrial   organization, 

which  they  are  best  qualified.  and    the    success    of   the    British    pioneers    has 

^  ^  i_«L  moved  a  number  of  Indian  capitalists  to  follow 

Herr  Schutase,  however,  hnds  nothing  ab-  the  example  of  their  alien  governors.    Now  we 

normal  in  the  industrial  organization  of  In-  find  flour  mills,  cotton  mills,  soap  factories,  and 

dia,— 4t  is  simply  a  social  body  which   has  even   steel   works  under   Indian   administration 

-.^*.  «-»  ^^^^A  ru»^,.«u  «.u^  -•«  ^i  ^^»:«.oi:»o  2ind  ted  with  Indian  capital,  and  the  success  of 

not  yet  pa»cd  through  the  era  of  capitaliza-  ^^^  „^^  undertakings  is  proof  of  the  beneficial 

tion.     India  in   fact  has  still  before  it  the  effect  of  capitalistic  organization  on  trade. 


THE  INTERURBAN  ELECTRIC  RAILROAD. 


\X7HAT   the  Appian   Way    and   similar    rates  of  speed  and  more  lev 
roads  were  to  Roman  strength  and    secured.     The  problem  of 


level  track  are  thus 
entrance   into  a 

pre-eminence  the  steam  and  electric  highways  city  is  generally  solved  by  securing  the  use 

arc  to  modern  life  and  industry.     Though  of  the  tracks  of  the  city   roads  where  the 

the  electric  car  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  not  "  old  interurban  docs  not  have  tracks  of  its  own. 

enough  to  vote,"  its  economic  and  social  ef-  Between  Cleveland  and  Toledo  the  limited 

feet  has  been  enormous.    How  the  interurban  trains  have  a  running  time  of  four  and  a  half 

electric  railroad  traffic  has  developed  in  the  hours;  the  local  cars  make  the  trip  in  six 

single  State  of  Ohio  has  been  made  the  theme  hours. 

of  an  interesting  and  valuable  article  in  the  Important  among  the  effects  of  the  intro- 
Journal  of  Political  Economy  (University  of  duction  of  the  electric  interurban  lines  has 
Chicago),  for  December,  by  Dr.  Ernest  L.  been  the  cheapening  of  travel.  The  average 
Bogart,  of  Princeton  University.  passenger  fare  per  mile  on  the  electric  inter- 
When  the  year  1889  came  to  a  close  there  urban  is  less  than  ij^  cents.  It  is  true  that 
were  only  three  electric  roads  in  the  country  State  law  has  now  fixed  the  maximum  legal 
opened  for  traffic.  To-day  it  is  possible  to  rate  for  all  steam  railroads  at  2  cents  a  mile, 
go  almost  the  entire  distance  from  Boston  to  yet  "  the  round-trip  fares  remain  much  the 
Detroit  by  trolley.  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  same,  as  the  roads  have  very  generally  re- 
Cincinnati,  and  Columbus  are  centers  of  fused  to  issue  return  tickets  at  a  reduced 
numerous  interurban  electric  lines;  and  St.  rate."  Commutation  and  mileage  books  are 
Louis,  Omaha,  and  the  Twin  Cities  are  close  issued  which  are  good  over  as  many  as  a 
rivals.  In  Ohio  the  system  is  particularly  dozen  lines,  and  on  the  Western  Ohio  line 
well  developed.  As  early  as  1 896  there  were  is  issued  what  is  known  as  the  "  Lima  Trad- 
69  chartered  companies,  and  in  1 902  the  elec-  ing  Ticket."  Persons  wishing  to  go  to  Lima 
trie  railroad  mileage  was  2470,  or  one-fifth  to  shop  purchase  the  usual  ticket  for  that 
the  mileage  of  the  steam  roads ;  and  of  all  the  purpose.  When  a  purchase  is  made  in  any 
electric  roads  in  the  State  54  per  cent  were  Lima  store  whose  name  appears  on  the  ticket 
extraurban.  Within  the  last  three  years  200  the  amount  of  the  purchase  is  stamped  on 
companies  have  been  incorporated,  involving  the  ticket.  And  if  all  the  purchases  amount 
capital  in  the  hundreds  of  millions.  to  from  $5  to  .$25  (according  to  the  distance 
In  many  of  the  cities  union  interurban  sta-  from  Lima) ,  upon  presentation  of  this  ticket 
tions  are  conveniently  located  near  the  shop-  to  the  station  agent  the  full  amount  of  the 
ping  district.  The  station  building  at  Cin-  fare  paid  for  the  ticket  is  refunded.  In  the 
drinati  is  six  stories  high,  and  has  every  con-  last  seven  years  the  number  of  steam-railroad 
vcnience  a  traveling  public  could  ask  for.  passengers  has  fallen  off  by  twelve  millions, 
Similar  stations  arc  found  at  Toledo,  Colum-  not  because  there  is  less  traveling,  but  because 
bus,  and  elsewhere,  and  all  passenger  cars  the  competing  trolley  has  stolen  the  traffic, 
stand  inside  until  the  time  of  departure.  The  _        .   ,. 

«rvice  g«,eraUy  throughout  the  State  is  be-  JJ"-  ^^  Xl^fhr^l^n^'Sn'^  "ST 

mg  improved.    More  and  more  are  the  roads  j^is  preference  for  the  trolley  for  short-distance 

buying  their  own  right-of-way,  and  higher  travel  is  due  to  several  causes:  (i)  Most  of  the 
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railroad-  stations  are  not  in  the  center  but  on  northern  part  of  the  State,  we  find  duplicates 
the  edge  of  the  towns,  and  are  thus  less  con-  ^f  ^^it  arrangements  which  the  Adams  and 
veniently  situated  than  the  electric  lines,  espe-  ^i  **  .  i  .1  ^1 
cially  in  stormy  weather.  (2)  It  costs  less  to  0*^/  «press  compames  have  with  the  steam 
.  go  by  the  electric  line.  (3)  It  is  very  much  roads,  except  that  the  electric  company  fur- 
more  convenient,  owing  to  the  greater  frequency  nishes  the  car  free  and  receives  from  the  ex- 
of  the  service.  Trolleys  usually  run  every  hour,  py^  company  a  portion  of  the  total  gross 
while  steam  trains  run  only  three  or  four  times  ^„^-  ^  p../„,Kr^-  «.k-.  ^^-;^u«.  ««^  ^Jt.^^^^ 
a  day.     (4)   The  frequency  of  stops  makes  it  receipts.     But  where  the  freight  and  express 

possible  for  many  to  use  the  electric  who  could  system  has  been  mtroduced,  it  has  proved  a 

not  use  the  steam  lines.  great  boon  to  the  farmer.    Milk,  butter,  pro- 
visions, vegetables,  and  fruits,  can  be  shipped 

According  to  "  Poor's  Manual "  for  1902,  to  the  heart  of  the  big  cities  with  the  mini- 
the  average  length  of  trip  per  passenger  on  mum  of  expense.  The  value  of  farms  along 
the  steam  railroads  for  the  .States  of  Ohio,  the  line  of  the  electric  has  greatly  increased, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  and,  strange  to  say,  this  freight  traffic  has 
was,  in  1900,  33-8o  miles;  in  1901,  it  was  developed  the  out-bound  volume  of  trade 
39.73  miles.  Much,  if  not  all,  of  this  was  many  fold  above  the  in-bound  trade, 
due  to  the  short-haul  traffic  of  the  electric  What  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  upon  the 
lines.  The  number  of  local  passengers  car-  merchants  in  the  smaller  towns  is  still  prob- 
ried  bet\veen  Cleveland  and  Oberlin  and  lematical.  Bitter  opposition  to  the  introduc- 
intermediate  points  on  one  line  of  steam  tion  of  the  electric  lines  has  been  made  in 
railroad  fell  in  seven  years  from  203,014  to  many  small  towns,  yet,  in  some  instances  at 
91,761.  On  another  road,  between  Cleve-  least,  it  has  stimulated  and  improved  trade 
land  and  Lorain,  during  the  same  length  of  so  that  those  who  opposed  the  road  are  now 
time,  it  fell  from  42,526  to  9795.  In  many  its  firmest  advocates.  The  dry  goods  mer- 
instances  the  steam  roads  have  discontinued  chants  have  been  most  affected,  but  even  here 
'  largely,  if  not  entirely,  their  local  passenger  the  gain  from  the  surrounding  rural  dis- 
service. Yet  not  all  of  the  electric  interur-  tricts  has  often  compensated;  and  many  of 
ban  business  has  been  stolen  from  the  steam  the  country  grocers  have  found  it  a  distinct 
roads,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  much  advantage  because  of  the  ease  and  quickness 
new  traffic  has  been  called  into  existence  by  with  which  tliey  could  get  fresh  vegetables 
the  building  of  the  electric  line.     Between  and  supplies. 

two  towns  where  the  steam  road  did  a  busi-  Another  efiFect  of  the  interurban  electric 

ness  of  $2000  a  month,  the  electric  railroad  line  has  been  to  give  the  country  folk  some 

is  now  doing  three  times  that  amount,  yet  of  the  advantages  of  the  city.    Theatres;  con- 

the  railroad  seems  to  be  handling  the  same  certs,  lectures,  and  other  forms  of  entertain- 

volume  of  business  as  before.  ment  and  instruaion  are  widiin  die  farmer's 

The  attitude  of  the  steam  roads  toward  reach.    Social  life  generally  has  been  sdmu- 

diis  new  competitor  has  been  variable.  Many  lated  because  of  the  increased  facilities  for 

of  the  steam-railroad  men  think  the  loss  of  travel.  County  fairs,  always  well  patronized, 

business  cannot   be  overcome  by  lowering  have  taken  on  new  life.    Many  of  the  lines 

their  fares.    A  car  can  be  run  as  cheaply  own  or  manage  pleasure  resorts,  and  diese 

every  half-hour  as  a  train  of  six  cars  every  are  patronized  by  the  weary  toiler  of  the  field 

three  hours.    Around  Cleveland  and  Colum-  as  well  as  by  the  store  clerk.    The  children, 

bus  especially  have  the  steam  roads  attempted  too,  are  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the 

to  compete  with  the  electric  interurbans  by  superior  school  facilities  of  the  town;  and 

reducing  fares,  and  the  war  is  still  on.  many  of  the  roads  provide  special  cars  and 

The  freight  and  express  business  done  by  special  rates  for  this  class  of  patrons, 
the  interurban  lines  has  been  of  more  recent  Dr.  Bogart  says  that  the  financial  showing 
and  gradual  development  Receipts  from  of  the  roads  is  not  what  one  would  suspect 
this  class  of  business  in  1902  amounted  to  from  so  great  a  volume  of  traffic  The  aver- 
$269,521.  Only  about  one-tenth  of  the  com-  agie  rate  of  interest  on  trolley  stock  is  4.7  per 
panies,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  have  cent,  which  is  less  than  that  of  the  railroads. 
cars  for  exclusive  freight  or  express  use.  But  because  of  their  very  popularity  and  be- 
Some  of  the  roads,  however,  have  done  ex-  cause  of  their  ability  to  compete  so  favor- 
tensive  business  in  handling  car-lots  of  stone,  ably  with  die  steam  roads,  for  these  and  sim- 
sugar  beets,  live-stock,  coal,  coke,  and  grain ;  ilar  reasons,  the  promoters  of  the  lines  have 
and  the  future  may  show  enormous  increase  been  able  to  deceive  the  public,  and  the  roads 
in  this  reg^.    Among  electric  roads  in  die  are  heavily  burdened  with  watered  stock. 
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THE  TELEPHONE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


D 


|ISCUSSION  of  municipal  and  govern-  due  notice  at  a  fair  valuation  in   1890  or 

mental  ownership  of  public  utilities  is  thereafter  at  the  end  of  seven-year  periods, 

rife  to-day,  and  that  the  demand  for  public  The  United  chose  London  for  the  field  of 

control  is  not  confined  to  our  own  country  is  its  operations,  and  gave  subsidiary  companies 

evidenced  by  the  struggle  which  for  30  years  permission  to  employ  its  instruments  in  the 

has  been  waged  in  Great  Britain  for  the  con-  provincial  towns. 

trol  of  the  telephone  system.    An  interesting       The  telephone  business  spread  rapidly.   In 

and  exhaustive  account  of  this  movement  is  one  year  the  profits  of  the  telegraph  monop- 

given  by  A.  N.  Holcombe  in  the  November  oly  decreased  £120,000.     In  1882  the  gov- 

number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco-  ernment  changed  its  policy:  no  new  licenses 

nomics  (Harvard)  :  were  granted  unless  the  companies  entered 

England    had    just    completed    its   eighth  into  a  contract  to  sell  to  them,  on  terms  to  be 

year  of  the  telegraph  monopoly  when  the  fixed  by  arbitration  in  default  of  agreement, 

Bell  telephone  was  introduced  in  that  coun-  as  many  telephones  as  they  desired,  and  to  be 

try,  in   1878.     The  government  not  being  used  for  such  purposes  as  they  saw  fit;  the 

willing  to  adopt  it,  it  was  at  once  taken  up  result  of  which  was  practically  to  prohibit 

by  private  enterprise.    Two  companies  were  the  taking  out  of  more  licenses,  it  being  the 

soon  formed,  the  Edison  and  the  Bell;  and  government's  plan  to  encourage  competition 

the  latter  proposed  an  alliance  with  the  post-  with   the  United  Telephone  Company.     A 

office  under  the  terms  of  which  the  govern-  new  company,  the  London  and  Globe,  was 

ment  would  secure  instruments  at  cost,  "  but  granted   a  license,    but   it   was   quickly   re- 

the  offer  was  refused  by  a  skeptical  Post-  strained   by   the   court   for   lack   of   patent 

master-General."    As  the  new  industry  de-  rights,  and  in   1884  1^  was  bought  by  the 

veloped,  however,  the  government  found  its  United  Company. 

telegraph  monopoly   threatened,   and   so   at       The   government    then    introduced    what 

once  brought  action  to  crush  its  new  rival,  has  been  called  "  the  policy  of  strangulation." 

the  United  Telephone  Company,  the  Bell  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  from  all  pub- 

and  Edison  having  joined  forces.    Through  lie  call  stations  was  demanded.    Charges  for 

a    rather    ingenious    interpretation    by    the  the  use  of  trunk  lines, — that  is,  telephone 

court,  the  description  of  the  telegraph  in  the  lines  connecting  exchanges  in  different  areas, 

Telegraph  act,  under  which  the  government  — were  made  almost  prohibitory.    When  the 

conducted  its  monopoly,  was  declared  to  in-  companies  proposed  to  build  their  own  trunk 

elude  the  telephone.  Private  enterprise  could  lines,  bearing  the  expense  themselves,  in-  or- 

go  no  further,  nor  could  the  government  in-  der  to  benefit  their  subscribers,  they  were 

troduce  the  telephone  without  the  consent  actually  required  to  charge  their  subscribers 

of  the  owners  of  the  patent.  so  much  per  extra  mile  for  the  use  of  trunk 

This  was  in  1880.  Mr.  Fawcett  was  lines.  The  alleged  motive  for  it  all  was  the 
Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Lib-  government's  desire  to  prevent  further  dcfi- 
eral  cabinet  having  lately  been  formed.  The  cit  in  the  telegraph  system, 
telegraph  system  had  been  purchased  by  the 
state  at  an  enormous  valuation,  and  a  flat 
rate  had  been  substituted  for  the  graduated 
rate  of  the  previous  owners.  Never  had  the  Such  restrictions  naturally  brought  the 
profits  been  very  large,  and  now  the  possibil-  telephone  business  almost  to  a  standstill,  till 
ity  of  an  actual  deficit  stared  them  in  the  in  1884  ^he  government  decided  to  adopt  a 
face.  The  government  then  proceeded  to  radically  nev?  plan,  that  of  free  and  univer- 
grant  licenses  on  terms  which  they  believed  sal  competition.  All  licenses  were  called  in, 
would  protect  the  telegraph  revenues.  The  and  then  reissued  without  restriction  to  local 
United  and  its  subsidiary  companies  were  areas.  This  furnished  service  for  subscribers 
authorized  to  operate  exchange  systems  in  outside  of  the  local  areas  and  enabled  the 
London-  and  provincial  towns  within  a  radius  companies  to  construct  their  own  trunk  lines, 
of  two  to  five  miles  about  a  central  point,  and  The  duration  of  the  licenses,  condition  of 
to  pay  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  purchase  by  the  state,  and  amount  of  royal- 
receipts.  Each  license  was  to  run  31  years  ties  remained  .as  before.  A  new  provision, 
from  January  i,  1881,  reserving  to  the  Post-  however,  was  made  in  regard  to  way-leaves, 
master-General  the  right  of  purchase  upon  — that  is,  the  right  to  run  lines  over  proper- 
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ty,  public  or  private;  where  the  postofficc  connection  with  them."  And,  too,  the  pat- 
had  acquired  exclusive  way-leaves  for  their  ents  had  expired;  so  that  competitors  stood 
telegraphs  on  railways  and  canals,  the  com-  a  better  chance.  The  government  felt  sure 
panies  were  to  pay  so  much  annually  per  the  National  would  surrender  its  trunk  lines 
mile  for  the  right  to  use  them.  But  the  li-  in  order  to  get  the  statutory  way-leave  pow- 
censees  of  the  Postmaster-General  did  not  ers  so  essential  to  the  improvement  of  its 
share  in  his  statutory  powers.     The  com-  service. 

panies  were  badly  hampered  by  "  costly  and  The  rival  company  had  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
wearisome  higgling  with  the  local  officials  borough  as  one  of  its  leaders.  On  August 
and  citizens  over  whose  property  they  wished  ii,  1892,  when  the  chairmen  of  the  New 
*to  pass."  Telephone  Company  stepped  forward  to  sign 
Open  complaint  and  dissatisfaction  were  the  new  agreement,  who  should  appear  also 
now  heard  on  every  hand.  To  meet  the  but  the  chairmen  of  the  National  Telephone 
growing  deficit  in  the -telegraph  business  the  Company.  The  reason  for  this  lay  in  the 
government  tried  reducing  the  toll,  but  the  fact  that  the  National  and  the  New  com- 
gain  was  only  slight.  The  United  admitted  panies  had  secretly  decided  to  co-operate 
that  their  service  was  even  poor,  but  claimed  rather  than  compete,  "  and  before  the  end 
that  lack  of  way-leave  power  was  the  caus^  of  the  year  it  (the  National)  had  gained 
of  it.  To  the  charge  that  their  service  was  complete  control  of  its  quondam  rival."  The 
too  expensive,  they  said  the  royalty  explained  National  had,  however,  sold  its  trunk  lines 
that.  All  genuine  competition  was  throttled,  as  agreed.  It  still  could  run  wires  to 
No  independent  company  could  get  instru-  subscribers  outside  the  local  areas,  but  could 
ments  without  accepting  the  temis  of  the  establish  no  exchanges  beyond  those  limits. 
United.  The  government  exchanges  were  The  government  agreed  to  construct  under- 
few  and  not  well  patronized.  A  new  ave-  ground  conduits  in  the  various  city  streets, 
nue  of  escape,  however,  seemed  near.  In  and  to  reduce  the  fee  for  the  use  of  the 
1890  and  '91  the  patents  would  expire,  and  trunk  lines,  and  the  company  was  to  connect 
genuine  and  lively  competition  would  then  be  its  exchanges  with  the  various  postoffices. 
expected.  In  anticipation  of  this,  to  better  "Thus  was  established  a  nqvel  partnership 
deal  with  the  situation,  the  telephone  mag-  between  the  department  and  the  company." 
nates  effected  an  amalgamation.  A  "  trust "  The  impossibility  of  fojcinz/^rivate  enter- 
was  formed,  called  die  National  Telephone  prise  to  compete  in  the  tel^hone  industry 
Company.  was  at  last  reluctantly   sKognized  by   the 

GOVERNMENT  OWPERATING  WITH   PRIVATE  f'J^T'u''  "^^  ^  IHi  *'''  ^^'^  ""'T^^^ 

ENTERPRISE  competc  by  means  of  cheapened  and  im- 
proved telegraph  servi9e  had  resulted  only  in 

The  government  now  proposed  to  aban-  failure.      The    deficits    grew    largier    every 

don  the  plan  of  free  and  universal  comped-  year,    though    the    service    was    excellent, 

tion  and  adopt  in  its  stead  a  plan  of  govern-  Again  die  public  began  to  clamor  for  a  new 

mental  co-operation  with  private  enterprise,  solution  of  the  problem.    The  rates  were  too 

The  telephone  companies  were  to  surrender  high,  they  said,  and  complaint  was  general, 

their  right  to.  construct  trunk  lines  and  con-  Matters  came  to  a  head  in  a  con'ference  at 

fine  their  future  operations  to  local  areas.  In  London.     The  delegates  voted  unanimously 

return  for  these  concessions  on  the  part  of  that  the  service  was  inadequate,  inefficient, 

the  companies,  the  way-leave  privileges  of  and  costly;  and  the  government  was  asked 

the  government  were  to  be  conferred  upon  either  to  introduce  effective  competition  or 

the  companies,  subject,  however,  to  the  ap-  buy  out  the  "  trust."    It  decided,  however, 

proval  of  local  authorities.    Royalties  and  to  introduce  municipal  competition, 

other  provisions  of  the  exisdng  licenses  were  *^,,^,w^,« . .  «« 

to  remain  unchanged.  municipal  telephones. 

*  The  merit  of  this  plan  from  the  govern-  Municipal  authorities  were  empowered  to 

ment's  standpoint  was  that  a  company  was  construct  exchanges  and  compete  with  the 

already  organized  to  accept  its  terms  and  Nadonal,  the  royalties  and  other  conditions 

compete  with  the  National.     "  If  the  gov-  being  practically  the  same  as  before.'    Glas- 

emment  owned   the  trunk  Jines  and   con-  gow  was  the  first  to  act,  and  was  soon  a  keen 

verted  diem  into  metallic  circuits,  the  obso-  competitor  of  die  company,  even  outstrip- 

lete  sinfi^wire  system  of  the  Nadonal  Td-  ping  it    "  Yet  a  deputation  ultimately  was 

ephone  Company  would  be  nearly  useless  in  sent  to  the  Postmaster-General  to  beg  his 
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good  offices  in  bringing  about  an  understand-  Throughout  the  country  generally,  bow- 
ing with  the  company.'*    Tunbridge  Wells  ever,  it  became  necessary  in   1905  to  make 
was  another  municipality  which  constructed  some  new  arrangement  with  the  National  in 
an  exchange  of  its  own,  but  "  after  oper-  order  to  keep  up  an  efficient  service. 
ating  its  plant  for  a  year    sold  out  to  the  ^^^  ^^^^^,^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  p^^^. 

company,  which  guaranteed  a   reduction   m  master-General    made   an    agreement   with    the 

rates  as  well   as   the   reimbursement  of   the  company,  extending  over  its  entire  system  the 

corporation   for  all   its  capital   sunk   in   the  terms  of  regulation  and  purchase  which  were 

undertaking  "  ^^'^  down  for  the  London  area  by  the  agree- 

^'  ment  of  November   i8,   1901.     .     .     .    The  for- 

In   London   the    Postmaster-General    decided,  mer  will   receive  in   191 1   the  equivalent  of  its 

however,    to    co-operate    instead    of    competing  capital  investment;  the  latter,  a  going  concern 

with  the  National  Telephone  Company.    ...  at  cost  price.     .     .    . 

An  agreement  was  made  for  providing  for  inter-  At  last  the  telephone  problem  was  solved, 
communication  between  the  two  systems,  joint  Once  more  the  Postmaster-General  has  full  con- 
rates,  and  purchase  of  the  company's  plant  in  trol  of  that  branch  of  his  telegraph  monopoly. 
191 1.  .  .  .  The  government  will  buy  all  the  Only  a  year  now  has  the  state  been  "in  a 
plant  that  conforms  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  situation  to  bear  the  whole  responsibilty  for  the 
prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General  at  a  price  development  of  the  telephone  in  the  British 
equal  to  its  value  in  situ  .  .  .  but  with  no  Isles.  It  is  still  too  early  to  render  the  ultimate 
payment  for  good-will.               ^  verdict." 

RAILROAD  REPORTS  AND  THE  NEW  RATE  LAW. 

TpHAT  reform  in  railroad  reports  is  not  a  from   the  expenditure  of  the  $25,000,000  stock 

^     matter  of  mere  "  academic  interest  "  is  f^^^^, »"  September  of  1905,  will  gain  little  for 

.J         J   L     ^1      /     ^    L         i_                      J  his   labor.    And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 

evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  to-day  half-baked  income  and  traffic  statistics. 

in  the  United  States  400,000  railroad  share-  j^r.  Snyder  holds  that: 

holders     with    the    number    of   bondholders  ^^^  information  that  is  absolutely  essential 

probably  two  or  three  times  as  great.     In-  ;„  ^^e  make-up  of  a  fairly  intelligible  opinion  as 

deed,  the  amount  of  capital  is  estimated  at  to  what  a  given  railroad's  bonds  or  shares  are 

$10,000,000,000.    And  that  stockholders  and  really  worth  is,  after  all,  simple  in  the  extreme. 

prospective  investors  are  entitled  to  an  hon-  ^jie  railroad  business  differs  but  little  from  that 

t  u       -        t  J  ti                        f    1  of  any  other  business,  and  the  same  questions 

est  and      unjuggled      statement  of  the  com-  ^^ich  a  man  will  ask  if  he  is  buying  a  share  in 

panics'  assets  and  liabilities  is  evident  to  all.  a  grocery  business,  a  newspaper,  or  a  flour  mill, 

How  great  was  the  need  for  this,  together  are  the  questions  which  he  may  rightly  ask  of 

with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  law,  is  inter-  the  managing  officers  of  a  railroad     In  the  last 

I       ,            1       Ti>r       r^    1    c      J       •  analysis  the  things  he  really  wants  to  know  may 

estmgly  shown   by   Mr.   Carl   bnyder  m   a  ^e  reduced  to  three  or  four  simple  heads : 

recent  issue  of  Moody's  Magazine.  i.  What  does  the  company  earn? 

In  order  to  gather  information  on  Ameri-  2.  What  dividends  does  it  pay  and  what  is  the 

can  railroads  as  investments  it  was  recently  "'^'"gJ?  «^  safety  for  those  dividends? 
,           .      ,         t_  «i               I-          I-  ^u               13'  How  well  IS  the  property  being  kept  up, 

the  writer  s  task      to  go  through  the  reports  ^^^  merely  with  reference  to  its  previous  condi- 

of  frwn   70  to  80  of  the   railroads  of   the  tion,  but  likewise  as  to  the  demands  of  its  busi- 

country,  whose  operations  cover  mofe  than  ness? 

nine-tenths  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  conti-  4-  How  well  is  the  property  being  managed? 

nent.    In  this  work  he  discovered  that  there  An  excellent  summary  of  the  new  rate  law 

was  an  utter  lack  of  uniformity  in  keeping  then  follows,  in  which  the  different  items  are 

the  accounts  of  the  different  companies,  and  considered  and  shown  to  be  wholesome  and 

it  was  impossible  to  estimate  with  even  a  fair  salutary.     The  clause  requiring  a  statement 

degree  of  approximation  what  the  actual  con-  oi  the  amount  of  stock  issued  and  the  man- 

dition  of  the  companies  was.     The  reports  ner  in  which  payment  of  the  same  is  made  is 

issued  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com-  "  obviously  aimed  at  over-capitalization  and 

pany  were  the  most  glaringly  deficient  of  all,  stock  watering.     It  would  doubtless  imply  a 

Ac  shareholders  themselves  being  unable  to  fuH  statement  of  the  operations  by  which  a 

learn  what  renewals  or  improvements  were  $100  share  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 

charged  to  current  earnings  and  what  to  cap-  Pacific   Railway  stock  was  converted   into 

ital  account.  $100  of  bonds,  $70  of  preferred  stock  and 

Any  shareholder  of  the  company  who  tries  to  $^00  of  common  stock,  of  a  new  company,  or, 

trace  the  additions  to  balance  sheet  resulting  rather,  new  companies. 
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The  cost  and  value  of  the  carrier's  prop-  the  amount  of  debt  they  bear.  Likewise,  the 
erty,  franchises,  and  equipments  are  also  re-  amount  and  annual  charge  of  all  the  various 
quired.  Too  often  have  diese  estimates  been  guaranties  and  obligations  should  be  shown 
'*  decidedly  elastic,  and  more  or  less  open  to  in  tabular  form,  so  that ''  by  comparing  these 
the  discretion  of  the  reporting  company."  To  with  the  average  surplus  income  for  several 
secure  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  this  regard  years  he  may  compute  just  how  heavy  a 
the  commission  will  doubtless  have  to  lay  slump  in  business  the  road  could  stand  before 
down  definite  standards  of  valuation.  But  his  securities  or  his  income  would  become 
this  the  writer  does  not  consider  a  difficult  imperiled." 
task.  The  commissioners  have  full  power  to 
prescribe  the  exact  form  in  which  the  reports 
shall  be  made,  and  heavy  penalties  are  at- 
tached for  infraction.  Yet,  more  important  dian  any  of  these. 

The  character  of  and  amount  expended  for  says  Mr.  Snyder,  is  the  question  of  some 
improvements  each  year  must  be  stated.  And  standard  of  maintenance,  "  for  it  is  evident 
here  Mr.  Snyder  very  aptly  comments  that  that  the  amount  of  surplus  earnings  shown 
the  reports  should  indicate  clearly  what  por-  each  year  by  a  road  is  purely  a  question  of 
tion  of  the  improvements  have  been  made  how  much  it  spends  on  die  upkeep  of  its 
from  earnings  and  what  from  the  issue  of  property."  That  a  real  difficulty,  a  real 
new  securities,  together  with  a  statement  of  problem,  exists  here  cannot  be  denied.  There 
the  form  of  issue.  To  be  of  the  most  value,  has  been  no  uniformity  here,  and  the  commis- 
these  reports  should  be  made  in  tabular  form,  sioners  may  have  some  difficulty  in  establish- 
so  that  for  each  of;  say,  four  years  it  would  ing  a  precedent,  yet,  "  it  does  not  seem  as 
be  easy  to  compare  and  check  up  the  expen-  diough  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
ditures,  and  "  thus  determine  whether  the  segregate  the  various  it^ms  of  maintenance 
maintenance  charges  and  the  amounts  so  ex-  charges,  and  prescribe'  what  diall  be  in- 
pended  were  sufficient  or  excessive."  eluded  in  maintenance  and  what  in  improve- 

The  provisions  of  the  new  law  have  well  ments,  so  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  di£Eer- 

been  characterized  as  "  sweeping,"  and  widi  ent  rcwds  in  Uie  same  territory,  widi  almost 

a  commission  absolutely  empowered  to  pre-  identically  the  same  character  of  traffic,  may 

scribe  any  and  all  forms  of  accounting  and  be  compared  one  with  another." 

demand  any  item  of  information,  very  plainly  jf  ^  ^^^  i^^  the  Atchison,  when  turned  over 

the  question  of  complete  publicity  of  rail-  by  the  receivers  to  the  new  company,  is  in  a 

road  financial  operations  is  "  up  to  the  com-  very  much  run-down  conditioa,  it  is  obvious  that 

mission."    But  beyond  the  information  whidi  it  cannot  be  put  in  condition,  unless  by.  the  ex- 

•    ^^_  j^^ J         •II            'J  J  x^     Hif  pcnditurc  of  new  oapital  or  from  earnings.    It 

IS  mandatory  and  speaally  provided  for,  Mr.  5^  xiot  seem  as  though  it  would  be  difficult  to 

bnyder   emphasizes  certain    features   which  state  the  different  facts,  so  that,  for  example, 

should  characterize  the  reports  if  they  are  to  one  could  understand  why  the  Atchison,  in  1906, 

answer  the  purpose  intended:  should,  after  enormous  expwdituna  in  this  di- 

»    nrK—r  r«,.r*.  k^  ^\^^\^    ir-^  t^^  ..^  recfaoH,  still  be  charging  itself  heavily  for  mam- 

1.  They  must  be  simple,  free  from  un-  j^,^^  ^y,^  the  Missouri  Pacific  or  Great 

necessary  detail.  Northern  can  get  along  with  very  light  charges. 

2.  They  should  be  uniform,  for  "  it  is  It  is  obvious  that  the  proportions  of  capital  to 
die  absence  of  uniformity  which,  more  than  earning^.— for  example,  the  net  capital  to  ctoss 

an^hing  dse,  makes  analysis  S^t^to^Ul  ^iSSS^^ 

dimcuit.       1  he    outsider,    the    shareholder,  on  payment  of  interest  and  rentals  charges,  and 

cannot  compute  intricate  matters  of  ton-mile  similar  items,  all  help  to  clarify  the  situation  as 

cost  and  the  like ;  but,  if  he  has  the  figures  to  a  f^ven  road,  and  as  they  are  simple  of  com- 

before  hu„,he  am  r^ulUy  .cx«np«e  the  ««  gSSTSpST-TSleT^Sni;  '^«.Z 

of   conducting   transportation,    the  cost   of  tivdy,  say  for  a  period  of  four  years.    Other 

maintenance  of  way  and  equipment,  etc,  on  items  will  readily  occur:  traffic  density,  train 

different  roads  of  almost  identically  the  same  lo^d,  etc.,  most  of  which  are  included  in  the 

character  of  traffic    .    .    .    Given  unifonn-  ^''^'^  ^^^  ^*  "^  *"  ^^  ^«I«^- 

ity,  and  two-tfairds  of  the  problem  is  solved."  The  new  rate  law  has  now  been  in  effect 

The  report  of  bond  and  stod:  capitaliza-  one  mondu   The  result  will  be  watched  with 

tion  should  cover  leased  or  rented  lines,  aQd  interest  The  commissioners'  task  is  far  from 

die  coal  lands  and  other  properties  of  such  cauy.    If  dicy  succeed,  if  thgr  can  produce 

roads  MM  die  Reading  and  Lackawanna  should  simple,  aocunttc,  and  intelligibie  reports,  they 

also  be  stated,  to^edier  with  the  income  ttid  witf  have  acmmplishfd  a  ngpal  service. 
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HAVE  THE  GERMANS  FAILED  IN  EAST  AFRICA? 

TpHE  great  German  possession  on  the  In-  coast-towns.    With  its  convenient  roadstead,  its 

^     dian  Ocean —twice  the  size  of  the  Ger-  ^^^  ^/"""c^"!^  w  ^''^""^  connection  with  Aden, 

T^       .            ir                   rr  ij  r^        i      •  Bombay,  South  Africa,  and  Madagascar,  it  is  the 

man  Empire,— offers  a  vast  field  for  coloniza-  ^^^^^^j  .j^^  f^^  ,^^i„g  ^„^  distribution.    Fur- 

tion.  Various  causes  have  conspired  to  retard  thermore,  it  is  the  market  for  gold  and  for  labor 

its  economic  advancement  thus  far.    These  of  the  whole  east  coast. 

caus(»,  and  other  points  of  interest  concern-  j^  ^^^  u  ^^eative  joy  that  characterized  the 

ing  that  territory,  are  set  forth  in  an  article  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^l^^i^l  activity"  the  laying 

by  E.  von  Liebert  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  ^^^  ^^  plantations  was  at  once  started.     At- 

Deutsche  Revue,     In  the  course  of  the  arti-  tempts  were  first  made  with  tobacco  and  cof- 

cle    he  writes:  f^^^  w\\h  the  hope  of  rapid  gain.     But  the 

According  to  our  modern  notions  the  economic  cultivation  of  the  former  proved  a  disastrous 

devel^ment  of  the  colony  has  been  rather  slow.  i^,\^^^   ^.-hile  that  of  the  latter  is  also  being 

In    1885   several   districts   of   East   Africa   were      , j       j      •         ^u         •         •*  j     • 

placed  under  German  protection.  It  was  not  un-  abandoned,  since  the  prices  it  commands  m 
til  1891,  however,  that  their  boundaries  were  de-  the  markets  of  the  world  are  low,  owing  ap- 
termined  and  the  whole  region  came  under  im-  parently  to  over-production, 
perial  jurisdiction.  Fortunately,  other  products  were  mean- 
But  "  what  are  15  years  for  a  purely  prim-  while  raised  which  are  adapted  to  culture  on 
itivc  land,  with  no  trace  of  culture  ?  "  a  large  scale  and  bear  promise  of  an  impor- 
We  must  have  patience  in  tackling  so  great  a  ^^nt  future,— namely,  sisal-hemp,  caout- 
problem  as  the  cultivation  of  tropical  Africa,  chouc,  and  cotton.  The  sisal  agave  was  in- 
There  have,  besides,  been  special  obstructions  to  troduced  from  Mexico  and  thrives  well  in 
rapid  growth  in  East  Africa:  the  political  sep-  East  African  soil.  The  leaf  furnishes  the 
aration  of  Zanzibar,  an  island  economically  bound  ,  u-  u  u  i_  •  j  j 
to  the  mainland ;  the  heavy  duties  imposed  upon  l^^mp,  which  has  come  to  be  in  great  demand 
the  coast-towns ;  the  burdensome  administrative  in  the  world-markets.  Its  culture  has  proved 
organization ;  the  restricted  investment  of  Ger-  profitable,  and  is  consequently  on  the  increase, 
man  private  capital ;  the  refusal  of  means  for  the  i„   ,9^3  j^  ^^port  value  amounted  to  423,- 

buildmg  of  railroads;  and,  finally,  the  saddling    ^^^^  \        •      ^     ^^ 1 

of  the  colony  with  a  heavy  military  budget  and  OOO  marks;  in   1904,  to  572,000  marks, 

with  the  annual  repayment  of  600,000  marks  on  Caoutchouc  has   from    the   remotest   time 

a  loan  by  the  German  East  African  Company,  formed  the  chief  export  of  the  country. 
After  such  a  mass  of  political  blunders  what  has 

been  achieved  ought,  it  seems,  to  be  regarded  The  negro  fastens  the  lianas. with  his  knife, 

with  satisfaction.  lets  the  liquid  drip  on  to  his  fingers,  then  forms 

rroceeding  to  details,  tne  writer  says  tnat  ^^^  ^^j^j^  ^^^^  constantly  increasing  demand  for 

when  the  colony  became  a  German  possession  india-rubber,  the  forest  wealth  of  this  product  is 

it  was  assumed  that  the  new  German  coast  being  destroyed.    The  idea  of  systematically  rais- 

would  form  the  chief  outlet  for  the  exports  Jng  ^he  plant  has  therefore  long  been  followed 

of  Central  Africa,  for  the  commercial  high-  !l?i!i:^'^rn^ 'IJ^'f '^ 

f           L      r                                      •          u  modity  amounted  to  2,000,000  marks  in  1903  and 

ways  from  the  three  great  seas  ran  into  the  to  2,225,000  in  1904,  with  the  certain  prospect  of 

German  ports.    The  west  coast  was  but  little  further  increase. 

used  for  exporting,  but  the  extirpation  of  the  There  is  a  still  greater  future  promise  for 
slave  trade,— accomplished  by  the  British  and  ^he  cultivation  of  cotton.  Experts  have  as- 
the  Germans,— sapped  the  foundations  of  the  certained  that  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
traffic  from  the  interior  to  the  coast.  ^f  £35^  Africa  are  favorable  for  its  culture. 
This  traffic  was  based  chiefly  upon  man-steal-  What  is  needed  is  trained  laborers  and  rail- 
ing; for  the  negroes,  dragged  together,  carried  roads.     Thus  far   the  inhabitants  have  not 

Ihdr" A-rd^^rrnToVaCg^^Htrri?  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  great  attempts    The 

burdens.    With  free  carriers,  to  be  paid  and  fed  highest  exports   reached   200,000  marks,   m 

coming  and  returning,  profit  could  be  expected  1905,  but,  in  view  of  the  great  importance 

only  from  the  most  valuable  commodities :  ivory  of  this  article  in  German  economic  life,  these 

?heVr^'=uXrtunatdy:"r::dden  ^..^ZTVi  ^^^^^^^^  f^^^^  ^  g-«^  ^^^  P-^i-l-ly 

exports  from  the  German  coast,  particularly  as  as  steam. plows  arc  now  being  introduced, 

the  Congo  Free  State  strained  every  nerve  to  and  this  presages  industry  on  a  large  scale, 

force  the  transport  of  goods  to  the  west,  and  as,  If,  then,  the  products  which  guarantee  the 

since  1902,  the  British  Uganda  Railway  carried  ^^Iq       ^  successful  development  arc  assured, 

the  commerce  of  the  derman  hinterland  to  Mom-  ,        •'          .            l        1      j     1        n  • 

basa.    Zanzibar's  different  customs  duties  proved  ^^^^^  remains  to  be  solved  the  all-important 

equally  disastrous  to  the  business  of  the  German  problem  of  labor. 
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The  negro  is  proverbially  indolent,  and  tropical  Some  foes  of  colonization,  the  writer  con- 
nature  yields  what  he  needs  almost  without  any  eludes,  may  find  his  description  too  optimis- 
labor.  What  he  finds  most  disagreeable  is  steady,  .  p  •  •  ,  ,  i  ,  i  npr«;onal 
strictly  regulated  work  under  white  supervision.  \^^'  ^^}  »^  ^f  based,  he  adds  upon  personal 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  securing  plantation  and  knowledge  of  land  and  people.  1  hey  will, 
railroad  hands;  and  they  demand  excessive  naturally,  hold  up  the  unexpected  revolt  of 
wages.  Successful  efforts  are  now  being  made  ^^^  natives  in  1905  as  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
to  contract  for  laborers  from  the  thickly  settled  j  j^  j  retarding  the  economic  development 
interior  in  larger  numbers  and  for  longer  periods.  /  J  ^,~  .  ,  ^  ,  ^ 
The  second  condition  which  awaits  fulfillment  is  of  the  country.  To  give  the  actual  reasons 
the  construction  of  railroads.  About  80  miles  of  for  those  strange  uprisings  seems  impossible, 
road  in  use  and  140  in  course  of  building  are  as  the  suppositions  are  so  numerous;  but  of 
scant  means  of  communication  in  so  vast  a  coun-  ^^^^  YxuXt  danger  these  opponents  are  to  Ger- 
try.  in  which  traffic  by  wagons  is  excluded  tor  .  f  ,  ■T'^  n  -r:  ^u 
lack  of  draught  animals.  Perhaps  the  contem-  man  arms'  is  shown  by  the  small  sacrihce  the 
plated  parliamentary  trip  will  conduce  to  the  revolt  cost  the  Germans, — 23  dead,  12 
lengthening  of  this  road  into  the  interior.  wounded !       Fortunately,     the     disturbances 

In  spite  of  the  paucity  of  railroads,  and  were  confined  to  the  south ;  the  central  and 

the  difficulties  of  the  labor  question,  German  northern  parts,  which  contain  the  German 

industry    has    achieved    gratifying    results,  plantations,  remaining  untouched, 

which  are  evidenced  in  the  colony's  balance  Finally,  the  objection  that  East  Africa  is  a 

of  trade.     The  region  about  Lake  Victoria  financial  drain  on  the  empire  should  be  with- 

Nyanza  has  in  the  last  years  assumed  special  drawn. 

importance;  its  surplus  of  cattle,  with  their  Remove  the  heavy  military  burden,  which  the 

by-products,   is  carried    to  the   British   port  empire  and  not  the  colony  has  to  bear ;  diminish 

Mombasa;  cotton  is  beginning  to  be  raised  ^^^    ^^^^    ^^  i^'^'^'SI'-'f '"""^H^^io/fff  ^il^fr  %l 

/       I          A    r     w      •!  •    1-       J  ^u  -.  numerous  useless  officials,  and.  lastly,  clear  the 

on  a  great  scale,  and,  hnally,  it  is  hoped  that  ^^^^  ^£  600,000  marks  which  the  colony  has  to 

gold  may  be  exploited  with  the  increase  of  pay  annually  to  the  German  East  A-frican  Com- 

transport  facilities.  pany  on  a  loan  contracted  by  the  empire. 


REASONS  FOR  ANGLO-GERMAN  FRIENDSHIP. 


I 


T  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  point  to  any  "  The  policy- of  ententes  which  excludes  Ger- 
overt  act*  on  the  part  of  the  German  many  and  is  directed  against  Germany  is  an 
and  English  governments  or  the  German  and  exceedingly  dangerous  policy  for  England," 
English  peoples  which  would  lend  support  are  not  calculated  to  strengthen  the  rest  ol 
to  the  statement  that  the  two  nations  are  the  world's  belief  in  Berlin's  protestations  of 
rapidly  drifting  toward  active  hostility,  peace  and  love  for  all  mankind,  the  English- 
Despite  the  recent  visit  of  the  British  King  man  in  particular. 

to  Germany,  however,  and  the  German  0)unt  Bernstorfl,  son  of  a  former  Prus- 
teachers'  cordial  reception  in  London,  and  sian  Ambassador  to  England,  and  himself  for 
despite  all  belief  to  the  contrary  by  peace-  a  long  time  in  close  relations  with  that 
loving  editors  like  Mr.  Stead,  the  fact  re-  country,  discusses  very  judicially,  in  the 
mains  that  the  British  press,  as  a  whole,  is  Deutsche  Revue,  the  causes  of  this  discord 
full  of  anti-German  sentiments,  and  the  in-  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  If 
spired  periodicals  of  the  Fatherland  are  gen-  the  people  of  the  respective  countries  under- 
erally  bitterly  anti-British.  One  need  only  stood  each  other  better,  he  maintains,  and 
pick  up  any  issue  of  such  representative  made  due  allowance  for  varying  conditions, 
British  monthlies  as  the  National  Review  or  the  feeling  of  animosity,  the  writer  believes, 
the  Contemporary  to  see  how  Grcrmany  is  would  yield  to  kinder  sentiments, 
regarded  in  England  as  having  become  the  Among  other  things  he  says  that  the  Eng- 
traditional  and  inevitable  enemy  of  Britain,  lish  are,  as  a .  rule,  conversant  only  with 
whom  the  British  army  and  the  British  fleet  their  own  tongue;  it  is,  consequently,  diffi- 
will  some  day  have  to  meet  in  battle.  On  the  cult  for  them  to  fully  judge  a  foreign  nation, 
other  hand,  such  articles  as  the  inspired  one  in  spite  of  their  traveling  propensity,  and 
recently  appearing  in  the  Deutsche  Revue,  but  few  Germans  visit  England. 
on  the  purchase  price  of  German  favor  to  There  is  an  obvious  difference,  too,  be- 
England,  in  which  the  writer  refers  to  the  tween  die  inner  policy  of  England  and,  for 
Anglo-French  understanding  in  these  words:   instance,  that  of  die  leading  German  state. 


LEAniNG  CUTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


In  the  former,  the  parliamentary  system  has 
been  developed  through  ages  of  struggle  in 
which  the  )>racticai  English  sense  and  respect 
for  tau-  have  been  essential  aids. 

Prussia  lias  become  what  she  is  through  her 
princes.  The  rightful  participation  of  the  people 
m  the  government  is  a  thing  to  be  gradually 
naturahzed.  Even  to-day  many  politicians  ques- 
tion whether,  with  (he  growth  of  Social-Democ- 
racy, a  Rcichi^iag  based  upon  uciiversal  suffrage 
can  remain  a  permanent  institution.  In  England 
such  problems  have  already  been  solved  and  arc 
matters  of  history.  Many  Germans  rc^rd  the 
parliamentary  government  of  England  with  mis- 
trust,—for  instance  in  the  way  of  concluding 
treaties  with  her,  siuce  a  certain  ministry  in 
question  may  at  any  time  ^ive  way  to  another, — 
while  Germans  strike  Englishmen  as  reactionary. 

As  to  the  question  of  religion,  in  Germany 
the  political  parties  coincide  with  the  reli- 
gious ones ;  it  is,  for  example,  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Conservatives  are  believers 
and  the  Social -Democrats  atheists.  German 
liberalism  believes  the  abandonment  of  firm 
Christian  doctrines  necessary  to.  its  full  de- 
velopment. In  England  historical  tradition 
is  quite  different.  Cromwell  was  a  strong 
Calvinist.  Among  those  who  in  his  time 
achieved  political  freedom,  the  Puritans 
were  foremost.  Even  now  the  most  positive 
Christian  believers  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Liberal  politicians.  In  the 
Count's  estimation,  firm  religious  conviction 
is  an  element  of  strength,  and  this  the  Ger- 
man Liberals  lack. 

In  social  concerns  the  Englishman  is  more 
conservative  than  the  German.  The  wealth 
of  the  old  aristocracy  is  regarded  with  less 
envy;  their  display  of  a  certain  amount  of 
luxury  is  liked, — nay,  desired, — while  in 
Germany  it  Is  begrudged. 

England's  policy  of  expansion  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  her,  since  it  is  shared  by  all  great 
nations.  Her  insular  position  makes  inner 
extension  impossible.  Most  of  the  conquests 
of  Victoria's  reign  were  commercial  foot- 
holds. To  term  this  a  "  commercial  policy  " 
is  not  just.  Since  Germany's  flag  floats  in 
all  seas,  in  all  portions  of  the  globe,  she  too, 
has  had  to  gain  colonies  which  essentially 
serve  the  purposes  of  trade. 

For  200  years  England  has  been  ruled  by 
monarch  s  of  German  extraction.  This, 
which  might  seem  to  form  a  bond  of  union, 
has  in  various  quarters  aroused  a  fear  among 
the  English  of  foreign  interference. 

For  the  rest,  the  press  is  undoubtedly 
greatly  to  blame  for  the  existing  ill-humor 
in  the  two  countries.  In  England  the  public 
has  long  been  accustomed  to  see  everything 
treated  in    their    newspapers;    they    discuss 


matters  with  perfect  freedom;  therefore, 
without  fully  realizing  their  responsibility 
for  the  effect  produced  in  foreign  countn'es. 
And  in  Germany,  also,  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  way  King  Edward  was  spoken  of  by  the 
press  on  his  accession,  as  well  as  its  attitude 
during  the  Boer  War,  was  well  calculated 
to  irritate  the  British. 

In  spite  of  some  differences,  which  have> 
here  been  indicated,  the  two  nations  are,  after 
all,  kindred.  The  German  who  knows  the 
English  feels  much  nearer  to  them  than,  for 
instance,  to  the  Latin  or  Slavic  peoples. 
There  has  always  been  an  active  interchange 
in  science  and  literature  between  the  two 
nations.  German  science  is  held  in  high  es- 
teem in  England,  while  the  rich  English  lit- 
terature  is  widely  read  in  Germany. 

The  real  ground  of  the  present  dissension 
between  the  brother  nations  lies  in  the  fact 
that  England,  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  "  looks 
with  a  certain  jealousy  upon  the  growth  of 
the  German  navy  and  the  magnificent  devel- 
opment of  German  commerce  and  indus- 
try." The  Germans,  in  conclusion,  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  disturbed  by 
this  jealousy  in  their  man  time  and  com- 
mercial expansion.  The  feeling  will  pass 
away  with  time;  but  the  German  press 
should  take  care  not  to  augment  it  by  attacks 
upon  England. 
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HARD  LOT  OF  THE  SWISS  SILK -WEAVERS. 

'T^HE  popular  idea  of  Switzerland  as  a  land  dren, — work  from   12  to   16  hours  a  day, 

without  poverty  or  oppression  is  rudely'  never  leaving  the  house  for  a  moment  except 

shaken  by  Erik  Givskov,  a  Danish  sociologist  when  the  scanty  harvest  of  hay  has  to  be 

who  has  studied  the  Swiss  peasantry  in  their  garnered.     One  of  the  results  of  this  life  is 

own   homes,   and   who   writes,    in  Nordisk  that  the  mortality  rate  is  higher  in  the  coun- 

Tidskrift   (Stockholm)    of  some  of  his  ob-  try  than  in  the  cities  throughout  Switzerland, 

servations.    He  gives  the  title  of  "  Embroid-  And  each  new  generation  is  more  "  worm- 

ery  as  a  Home  Industr>' "  to  his  article,  be-  eaten  "  that  the  preceding  one. 

otuse  it  deals  principally  xvith  the  efforts  of  ^^^^^^^  earnings  of  these  workers: 
the  peasantry  m  the  cantons  of  bt.  Lrallen 

and  Appcnzell  to  eke  out  the  meager  yields  The  interesting  figures  given  by  Mr.  Givs- 

of  their  barren,  overtaxed,  and  deeply  mort-  kov  regarding  the  earnings  of  those  engaged 

g^g^  hillside  farms  by  producing  some  of  in  making  embroideries  must  here  be  sum- 

thc  four  well-known  kinds  of  Swiss  embroid-  marized  into  the  statement  that  a  franc  and 

cry, — either  by  hand  or  with  the  help  of  a  half, — or  30  cents, — a  day  is  a  fair  average, 

machines.  Goaded  on  by  extreme  necessity,  they  cling 

Mr.  Givskov  found  an  overwhelming  ma-  to  their  work  to  the  very  edge  of  the  grave, 

jority  of  the  small  landowners  and  agrarian  and  the  Danish  writer  saw  more  than  one 

workers  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Switzer-  tottering  octogenarian  slaving  through  the 

land  living  under  conditions  so  unwholesome  long  hours  between  sunrise  and  sunset  to 

that  it  would   take  the  crowded  tenement  earn  50  centimes, — that  is,  10  cents.     How 

districts  of  a  dty  like  New  York  to  duplicate  many  are  dependent  on  such  wages  for  their 

them,  and  this  notwidistanding  the  fact  that  living  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  the 

their  poverty-stricken  homes  are  built  in  the  canton  of  Appenzell  alone  there  are  more 

midst  of  sccner}'  which  gathers  thousands  of  than  43,000  persons  employed  at  making  cm- 

bcauty-Ioving   tourists   each  ytSLr   from    all  broideries  by  machine,  while  3000  more  are 

comers  of  the  earth.  using  their  hands  for  the  same  purpose.    To 

"  Let  us  enter  one  of  the  houses  that  look  make  worse  conditions  already  evil  in  them- 

so  inviting  and  neat  from  the  road,"  says  Mr.  selves,  the  workers  are  not  permitted  to  deal 

Givskov.  directly  with  the  manufacturers.     Between 

As  early  as  September  the  fire  is  lit  in  the  ™PWer8  and  employed  stand  a  class  of  mid- 

toonnous  stove  that  occupies  nearly  one-fourth  dlcmen,  most  ot  whom  are  saloonkeepers  and 

of  tiie  space  in  the  small,  low-ceilinged  room,  owners   of   small    shops.      They   cheat'  the 

For  without  the  snow  is  covering  all  the  hills,  workers  mercilessly  and  rob  them  still  more 

IS^i^^'lZ'^.rTZti^rrii'^.^^^  «ff~»'vdy  by  refusing  employment  to  any 

fire  in  the  stove ;  but  what  temperature  and  what  ?ne  who  will  not  spend  what  little  he  eams 

air  result  from  it!    Whatever  of  light  and  air  in  the  middleman's  shop  or  tavern, 

find  a  way  past  the  potted  plants  in  the  narrow  The  children  are  the  worst  sufferers  from 

S'thtsl^'cJilTalTrl  tt'ar'LS  Z  f^.f^^'  5«ng  compelled  to  get  up  before 

windows  as  possible  in  order  to  catch  every  daylight  to  do  a  part  of  their  share  of  the 

glimpse  of  daylight    In  this  small  room,  where  work  before  going  to  school,  and  then  having 

a  man  of  average  size  generally  can  touch  the  to  toil   from   their  return   till  nearly  mid- 

S!;i?li:«Vk«itrf:21i.a'„d';tf  •  *•.  ".n*  "•B''»-    At  school  they  fall  asleep,  of  course, 

certain  outward  cleanliness  prevails,  of  course,  be-  and   of   leammg   they   get   little   or   none, 

cause  the  work  demands  it,  but  in  regard  to  the  These  children,  according  to  Mr.  Givskov, 

care  of  their  own  persons  the  peasants  are  in-  are  undersized,  round-shouldered,  and  with- 

descnbably  negligent,  and  the  exudations  of  the  g^^j  before  they  grow  up.     Statistics  prove 

various  members  of  the  family  mingle  with  the  .                         '  ^            *^ ,    i^M^^wnw  p*  ^ 

smoke  from  the  stove,  the  smell  from  the  lamp,  that  50  per  cent,  among  them  are  suffering 

and  the  smoke  from  the  tobacco  pif>es  into  an  from   bronchitis,   epilepsy,    or   dironic   dys- 

atmosphere  that  almost  robs  the  visitor  of  his  pepsia. 

"'**"^  The  principal  reasons  for  this  state  of  af- 
The  food  consists  of  bread,  mush,  pota-  fairs  Mr.  Givskov  sees  in  mistaken  land 
toes,  a  drink  euphemistically  named  "  cof-  laws,  which  make  it  possible  for  the  big  land- 
fee/'  and,  in  moments  of  comparative  pros-  owners  to  grind  out  of  the  peasants  anything 
perity,  some  fat  To  keep  up  this  kind  of  these  can  earn  above  mere  necessity,  and  in 
life  the  peasants, — men,  women,  and  diil-  the  prevailing  system  of  direct  taxation^   An 
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oasis  in  this  desert  of  despair, — and  an  addi- 
tional proof  for  his  contention, — the  Danish 
sociologist  discovered  in  the  villages  of  Buchs 
and  Grabs,  where  the  peasants  own  the  earth 
in  common,  and  till  it  conaperatively.  It 
was  the  one  really  prosperous  spot  he  ran 
across  in  that  part  of  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Givskov  points  out  that  an  industry 
which  bjings  so  little  to  the  workers  them- 
selves pours  mi!!ions  of  francs  into  the  coun- 
try.   But  the  beneficiaries  are  the  manufac- 


turers, who,  as  a  rule,  withdraw  from  busi- 
ness early  in  life  as  owners  of  comfortable 
fortunes.  Yet  those  peasants  have  full  suf- 
frage; and  they  use  it  to  maintain  a  tariff 
that  practically  doubles  the  price  of  food- 
Bul  this  docs  not  mean  that  the  home  industry 
is  doomed.  The  impossibility  for  the  Swiss 
peasants  to  derive  a  decent  income  from  their 
work  is  (he  result  of  social,  not  of  economical, 
causes.  Give  them  only  access  to  the  soil,  and 
the  small  industries  will  again  flourish  in  tiie 
huts  of  ihe  land. 


"LITTLE  DORRIT"  AS  SHE  IS  TO-DAY. 


'TpAKING  advantage  of  the  fact  that  un- 
der the  patronage  of  some  well-known 
London  ladies,  Mrs,  Mary  Ann  Cooper,  the 
original  of  Dickens'  "  Little  Dorrit,"  was 
conducting  a  bazaar  in  aid  of  some  poor  boys, 
a  representative  of  the  London  Daily  Chrom- 
cle  called  on  the  old  lady,  several  weeks  ago 
and  had  a  very  interesting  talk  with  her 
concerning  her  personal  reminiscences  of 
Dickens. 

Mrs.  Cooper,  who  is  now  in  her  ninety 
fifth  year,  was  once  a  famous  beauty.  Her 
portrait  was  painted  by  a  famous  portrait 
painter,  and  her  bust  cut  in  marble  by  a  well 
known  sculptor  of  the  past  generation,  both 
works  of  art  being  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  work  of  the  sculptor  was 
purchased  by  the  present  Duke  of  Devon 
shire. 

Mrs.  Cooper,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mitton,  lived  with  her  parents  in  Clarendon 
Square  in  1822,  opposite  a  house  iKCupied  by 
the  Dickens  family.  A  boy-and-girl  friend 
ship  sprang  up  between  Charles  and  Mary 
Ann,  which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  some 
memories  of  which  were  given  in  these  col 
umns  last  spring.  It  should  be  added  that 
Dickens'  heroine  merely  took  her  name  from 
a  nickname  bestowed  on  Mary  Ann  in  her 
youth,  and  that  the  adventures  of  "  Little 
Dorrit "  as  a  child  of  the  Marshalsea  had  no 
foundation  in  fact  as  regards  Mrs.  Cooper 
At  94  Mrs.  Cooper  is  slightly  deaf  and  suf 
fers  from  rheumatism,  and,  although  her 
memories  of  "  Phiz,"  Dickens'  first  illustra- 
tor, are  growing  dim,  those  concerning  "  my 
Charles,"  as  she  calls  Dickens,  are  retained 
and  possibly  embellished  through  much  re- 
peating. 

"  Little  Dorrit,"  as  greatly  beloved  in 
the  village  of  Southgate  to-day  as  when  to 
Charles  Dickens  she  "  seemed  die  least)  the 


quietest,  the  weakest  of  Heaven's  creatures," 
enjoys  excellent  health,  physically  and  men- 
tally. 

The  accompanying  drawing  was  made 
from  a  photograph  sold  at  the  Bazaar.  It 
shows  "  Little  Dorrit  "  as  she  is  to-day, — 
just  alter  her  n  net}  fourth  b  rthday 
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L  ITLE   DORRIT      AS   SHE  LOOKS   lO-DAY 

Of  the  immortal  novel,  in  which  Little 
Dorrit  plays  the  title  role,  there  have  been 
endless  praise  and  criticism.  In  the  current 
number  of  the  fVestminsltr  Review,  Mr. 
William  A,  Sibbald,  writing  on  "  Charles 
Dickens  Revisited,"  says :  "  Those  passages  in 
which  the  Father  of  the  Marshalsea  figures, 
for  mordant  humor  and  realism  of  the  irony 
of  juxtaposition,  are  not  to  be  surpassed." 
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THE  DANGERS  IN  A  KISS. 

THE  repulsion  generally  shown  by  chil-  The  microbes  increase  or  decrease  as  our  at- 
dren  for  the  kiss  is  the  best  proof  that  mospheric  conditions  vary.  People  in  perfect  health 
...  J  ^  «  £  •'.  ^  .  may  carry  large  numbers  of  pathogenous  mi- 
kissing  does  not  result  from  a  sentiment  in-  ^^obes  in  their  nasal  passages ;  for  instance,  pneu- 
nate  in  man.  It  results,  not  from  natural  mocoques  (the  bacilli  of  pneumonia),  streptoco- 
sentiment,  but  from  a  custom  which,  in  some  ques  (the  bacilli  of  erysipelas),  and  all  the 
instances,  is  capable  of  engendering  cruel  suppurative  complications,  pseudo-diphtheric  ba- 
1  J-  'Tu  £.  .  *u  *  ^«  ^  o  j^  ««*  u;^o  C""»  ^ne  bacilli  of  Friedlander,  diflrerent  sorts  of 
maladies.  The  fact  that  savages  do  not  kiss  .taphvlocoqucs  (the  bacilli  of  superficial  sup- 
is  also  a  proof  that  kissing  is  not  an  innate  purations  of  the  skin,  such  as  boils,  carbuncles. 
human  expression.  Human  beings,  no  matter  flegmons,  and  ganglions),  and  many  infectious 
whence  they  hail,  express  the  same  natural  diseases.    Strauss    who  has  made  very  minute 

i.        ik«:*   «.k«.,  j^  o^   ;«    ,..«,ro   fr^e*.;  examinations,  declares  that  the  bacilli  of  tuber- 

sentiments,  albeit  they  do  so  in  ways  testi-  ^^,,^^.^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^.„j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^^  p^^p,^ 

tying  to  different  degrees  of  refinement,  not  ^ho    live    among    consumptives    but    who    are 

to  say  brutality.    From  a  long  paper  written  healthy  (doctors,  nurses,  hospital  walkers  and  so 

by  Dr.  Nalpasse  (of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  forth).    Aduhs    with    strong   constitutions    arc 

Paris,  and  physician  to  the  Persian  Legation  Tc^^^^LiZ^^.s^Z:'^^;.  pha^es^  Thl 

at  Constantinople)  we  extract  the  following:  phagocytes  destroy  the  noxious  microbes,  but  in 

children  who  are  weak,  notably  in  infants,  they 

....                        *u        -1      .,    « .^««^^  r.(  fU^  ^re  defenseless.    There  is  no  co-operation  of  the 

Adult^s  may  esc?pe  the  evil  consequences  of  the  j,„  ^^  back  them,  and  therefore  the  mi- 

n*!-  J^f,^'\       °"^  •''"**  %    „  °  f^l  ic  hM^"  crobes  proceed  with  their  deadly  work.    There 

But  the  delicate  organism  of  an  infant  is  help-  ^^^  „ic}:obes  which  subsist  a  relatively  long  time 

less     The  cuhure  of  microbes  is  rapid  when  the  j„  ^^^  ^^^^^     ^      ^^^^     ^  ^      ^       »      j 

victim  IS  weak.    A  malady  "f  y  ^f^t  *°^''- /«»  there  even  after  the  disuse  caused  by  them  is 

It  may  give  no  sign  until  fully  developed    and  ^^^^^     Loeffler's  bacillus  (the  bacillus  of  diph- 

even  when  developed  the  cause  may  be  h^den  ^^^^.  -^           ^  ^    ^  .     \^           ^      j    J, 

for  a  time.    The  victims  may  appear  to  be  m  ^^    ^       ^^  diphtheria  long  after  the  disease 

health  even  while  the  internal  cvH  is  making  has  disappeared,  and  children  cured  of  diphtheria 

ravages  to  end  in  death.    The  germs  of  scarlet  ^            ^    ,j  ,                .^     ^^ 

fever,   measles    whooping   cough,   the   typhoid  come  in  contact, 
fevers,  meningitis,  erysipelas,  tuberculosis, — in  a 

word,  many  diseases  due  to  microbes,— are  trans-  -yve  cannot  wholly  suppress  the  "  scourge 

mitted    by    the    supposedly    inoffensive    kiss.  ^  j   u     ..l     mi     j  •    ^            ^            t 

'               Fi*        /  consecrated  by  the  ill-advised  acceptance  of 

-,   .                         ,           ^u  .     1-          J  the  weak -mimicry  of  custom  called  the  kiss, 

Modern  science  teaches  us  that  saliva  and  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  precautions  and  do  our  best 

the  nasal  secretions  are  reservoirs  of  an  in-  ^^  counteract  its  undeniable  dangers." 
calculable  number  of  microbes,  many  ot  them 

pathogenous.     Bacteriology  proves  that  one  Mothers  should  be  advised  by  doctors  to  dis- 

square  centimeter  of  the  human  lips  holds  infect  their  children  when  th<^  come  home  from 
^         ,                         .,          T^^u^sin  ainng.     It  is  not  enough  to  wash  the  mouth 

more  than  40,000  microbes.     If  they  are  not  ^^^  ^j^^  soap  and  water.    All  parts  of  the  body 

always  noxious  to  man,  some  of  them  may  be  not  covered  by  the  clothing  must  be  swabbed 

fatal  if  the  one  who  comes  in  contact  with  with  a  wash  composed  of  equal  parts  of  tepid 

them  is  too  weak   to   resist  them.     Patho-  boiled  water  and  tinctura  of  quillaya   Immediately 

1     .     I    ,      .  1          1            ^    ^     ^1  ^^  ^1         ^  1  after  this  bath  pass  over  all  the  parts  so  washed 

logical  physiology  demonstrates  that  the  na^  3  ^^^.^^  ^^^de  as  follows  (we  will  call  the  lotion 

passages,  whose   functions  are  to  filter  the  "Anti-Phillima") :  i  gram  of  thymol  of  menthol 

air  inhaled,  prevent  the  entrance  to  the  lungs  and  salol,  10  grams  of  benzoic  acid,  12  grams  of 

of  dust  and  the  microbes  of  the  air.    Thanks  «ssjm«  of  violets  dissolved  in  250  grams  of  al- 

4.^  ^u^  «a:^;-.«^.,  r.c  #.u-.  ^^^^    ^^^^Ur  oil   ♦.K-  cohol  (95  ),  mixed  with  a  solution  composed  of 

to  the  efficiency  of  the  nose,  nearly  all  the  ,0  grams  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  15  grams  of 

noxious    properties    of    the    atmosphere    are  boraric  acid  dissolved  in  1750  grams  of  distilled 

eliminated.  water.    A  simple  filtering  will  make  this  lotion 

Different  authors  of  scientific  works  have  ^^^^'^  ^"^  '^'"P^^- 

experimented     and     by     their    experiments  No  one  need  aspire  to  suppress  the  habit 

proved  that  the  number  of  pathogenous  mi-  of  kissing  among  adults.     It  would  be  as 

crobes  carried  about  by  healthy  people  in-  futile  as  to  preach  in  a  desert.    Nevertheless, 

creases   according   to    the   time   they   spend  Dr.  Jules  Felix,  the  unquestioned  authority 

among  diseased  people.     Nurses  in  hospitals  on  skin  d^^ases,  tells  us  that  there  are  some 

habitually  carry  microbes.     Their  hygienic  countries  of  Europe  where  there  are  a  great 

mode  of  life,  however,  enables  them  to  resist  many  people  afflicted    with   appalling  skin 

the  diseases  which  their  germs  would  engen-  diseases  contracted  from  the  custom  of  kiss- 

der  in  ailing,  or  physically  neglected  people,  ing  among  men. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA.  achievement  of  Mr.  George  Sylvester  Viereck,  a 

young  German-American  poet,  whose  three 
An  absorbing  story  of  a  most  interesting  phase  books:  "Gedichte"  (verses  in  German  already 
of  artistic  and  social  development  in  England  is  noticed  in  this  Review),  "Nineveh  und  Andere 
Dr.  Watson  Nicholson's  "  Struggle  for  a  Free  Gedichte  "  (also  German,  just  published  by  Cot- 
Stage  in  London"  (Houghton,  Mifflin).  Dr.  ta,  in  Stuttgart),  and  "A  Game  at  Love,  and 
Nicholson,  who  is  instructor  in  English  at  Yale,  Other  Plays  "  (a  series  of  five  dramalets  recent- 
traces  the  history  of  nearly  two  centuries  in  ly  brought  out,  in  English,  by  Brentanos)  have 
which  LondoQ  tried  to  free  herself  from  the  come  to  our  book  table.  The  plays  are  vivid 
theatrical  monopoly.  The  triumph  was  reached  bits  of  intensive  writing,  full  of  color,  passion, 
when  the  passage  (on  August  22,  1843)  of  the  imagination,  and  sophistication,  the  last,  how- 
parliamentary  act  known  as.  the  Theater  Regu-  ever,  quite  evidently  not  the  result  of  experience 
lation  bill  deprived  the  two  patent  theaters,  Dru-  but  due  to  a  somewhat  decadent  outlook  upon 
ry  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  of  their  monopoly  life.  'Mr.  Viereck  has  a  truly  Greek  love  of 
of  playing  Shakespeare  and  the  national  drama,  beauty  and  joy,  but  not  even  this  and  his  true 
A  two-volume  work  on  the  "  Dramatic  Opin-  poetic  fire  can  conceal  his  decadence.  It  is 
ions  and  Essays  "  of  G.  Bernard  Shaw  comes  to  strange  (as  he  himself  confesses  in  his  fine  poem 
us  from  Brentanos.  These  contain  Mr.  Shaw's  "The  Sphinx")  that  he.  so  young  in  years, 
well-known  opinions  on  art  and  life,  and  include  should  be  in  love  with  the  oldest  thing  in  the 
"  a  word  on  these  dramatic  opinions  and  essays,"  world. 

by    James    Huneker.     Brentano    has    also    pub-  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  dramas  or 

lished  the  third  volume  of  the  collected  plays  of  collections  of  plays,  which  include :  "  Lords  and 

Mr.  Shaw,  which  is  entitled  "  Three  Plays  for  Lovers,   and   Other   Poems,"   by   Olive   Tilford 

Puritans."    These  plays  are:  "The  Devil's  Dis-  Dargan  (Scribners) ;  "Jeanne  D'Arc,"  by  Per- 

ciple,  A  Melodrama,"  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  A  cy  Mackaye   (Macmillan)  ;  "Pride  and   Preju- 

Page  of  History,"  and  "Captain  Brassbound's  dice,"    by    Mrs.     Steele    Mackaye     (Duffield) ; 

Conversion,  A  Play  of  Adventure."    By  many  "  Prince  Ivo  of  Bohemia,"  by  Arthur  Sitgreaves 

these  dramas  are  considered  Mr.  Shaw's  ripest  Mann  (The  Grafton  Press),  and  "Farces,"  in- 

and  most  characteristic  work.  eluding  "  The  Dictator,"  "  The  Galloper,"  and 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury   (of  the  chair  of  "  Miss  Civilization,"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis 

English  at  Yale)  has  completed  his  series  of  vol-  (Scribners). 

umes    of    "Shakespearean    Wars"    (Scribner).  Mr.  William  Ellery  Leonard  shows  some  real 

The  first  was  "  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Art-  poetic  insight  and  complete  mastery  of  poetic 

ist,"  which  was  followed  by  "  Shakespeare  and  form   in   his   little   collection   of   verse   entitled 

Voltaire."   We  now  have  "  The  Text  of  Shakes-  "  Sonnets  and  Poems,"  which  he  publishes  him- 

peare,"  tracing  its  history  from  the  publication  self  (at  Madison,  Wis.).     In  the  sonnets,  par- 

of  the  quartos  and  folios  down  to  and  including  ticularly,   does   Mr.   Leonard  show   his  gift  of 

the  publication  of  the  editions  of  Pope  and  Theo-  true  poetic  fire. 

bald.  Mrs.  Sophia  P.  Shaler  has  edited  and  pub- 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  idea  of  "surveying  Shakes-  lished,  through  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  a  col- 
pcarean  drama  in  relation  to  modem  life  and  lection  of  the  verses  written  by  her  late  husband, 
illustrating  its  living  force  in  current  affairs "  Prof.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler.  She  calls  the  volume 
furnishes  him  with  a  theme  for  his  volume  "  From  Old  Fields."  The  poems  are  chiefly 
"Shakespeare  and  the  Modem  Stage"  (Scrib-  about  Civil  War  topics,  although,  as  she  says 
ner).  in  her  prefatory  note,  Professor  Shaler  always 
Tolstoi,  it  will  be  remembered,  some  years  ago  "  claimed  the  whole  world  as  his  by  divine  right 
undertook  to  demolish  Shakespeare.    The  great  of  sympathy." 

Englishman,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  Russian,  The  Macmillans  have  brought  out  the  first  of 
was  a  genius,  but  as  a  dramatist  he  has  been  the  two- volume  edition  of  the  collected  poetical 
much  overrated.  Count  Tolstoi's  views  on  this  works  of  W.  B.  Yeats.  The  present  volume 
subject  have  been  brought  out  in  a  volume  en-  contains  the  lyrical  poems.  The  second,  on  the 
titled  ^'Tolstoi  on  Shakespeare"  (Funk  &  Wag-  dramas,  will  appear,  it  is  announced,  in  the 
nails),  in  the  translation  of  Tchertkov  and  I.  course  of  the  next  few  months. 
F.  M.  The  little  volume  includes,  also,  an  essay  A  series  of  studies  of  "  Modem  Poets  and 
on  Shakespeare's  attitude  toward  the  working  Christian  Teaching"  has  been  brought  out  by 
classes,  by  the  late  Ernest  Crosby,  and  a  letter  Eaton  &  Mains.  The  series  so  far  includes 
from  G.  Bernard  Shaw.  studies  of  the  works  of  Browning  (by  Frank  C. 
To  have  published  three  books,  in  two  Ian-  Lockwood),  Matthew  Arnold  (by  James  Main 
guages.  before  reaching  the  age  of  22  is  certainly  Dixon),  and  a  volume  including  Richard  Wat- 
a  distinction.  To  have  secured  ung^'udging  son  Gilder,  Edwin  Markham,  and  Edward  Row- 
praise  from  eminent  critics  in  these  two  Ian-  land  Sill  (by  David  G.  Downey), 
guages  (English  and  German)  for  originality,  "A  Book  of  Music"  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Rich- 
power,  and  literary  craftsmanship  is  truly  a  ard  Watson  Gilder's  latest  collection  of  poems 
great    achievement.      This,    however,    is    the  (Century  Company).     The  verses  included  in 
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this  little  volume  relate  directly  or  indirectly  to  William    Shakespeare"    (Houghton,    Mifflin    & 

music,  and  have  for  their  subjects  poems  on  Pad-  Co.),  edited  by   Prof.  William  Allan   Neilson; 

crewski,  Rubinstein,  and  Handel  and  other  musi-  "  The    Lyrical    Poems    of    Robert    Browning " 

cal    themes.      Though,    says    Mr.    Gilder,    "no  (Little,    Brown),   arranged   by   A.    J.    George; 

music  I  can  make,  I  trust  here's  proof  I  love  it"  "  The  Friendly  Town,   A   Little  Book  for  the 

"Love  Songs  and  Bugle  Calls"   (Barnes)   is  Urbane"    (Holt),  compiled   by    E.    V.    Lucas; 

the  title  of  a  collection  of  verse  by  Virginia  "The  Lyrists  of  the  Restoration"  (Stokes),  se- 

Frazer  Boyle.    The  collection  includes  a  musi-  lected  and  edited  by  John  and  Constance  Mase- 

cal  extravaganza  entitled  "  Demetria."  field ;  "  A  Sentiment  in  Verse  for  Every  Day  in 

Katrina  Trask  has  written  a  number  of  poems  the  Year"    (Philadelphia:   S.   Burns   Weston), 

around  the  theme  enunciated  by  Plato:      Love  compiled  by  Walter  L.  Sheldon,  and  "Twelfth 

is  the  interpreter  and  mediator  between  God  and  Night"    (Crowell),  one  of   the   "First   Folio" 

man."      These    verses,    with    the    general    title  Shakespeare    series    being   edited   by    Charlotte 

"  Night  and  Morning,"  have  just  been  published  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Claxk. 

""Si^^y  a  lifetime  of  prose  writing.  Mr.  "EW  WORKS  OP  HISTORY  AND  b.ooraphv. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  launched  forth  into  a  The  Macmillans  are  the  Ameripan  publishers 

volume  of  verse,  which  he  calls  "  The  Coast  of  of  the  edition  in  English  of  the  Hohenlohe  me- 

Bohemia"  (Scribners).    The  collection  includes  moirs,  which  they  have  just  brought  out  under 

some  of  the  dialect  verses  which  have  already  the  full  title  of  "  The  Memoirs  of  Prince  Chlod- 

appeared  in  magazine  form,  besides  quite  a  num-  wig  of  Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst."    The  work 

ber  which  have  never  before  been  published.  is  published  in  two  volumes  and  contains  the 

The  Macmillans  have  brought  out  an  Ameri-  full  text  of  all  the  letters  and  diary  entries, 
can  edition  of  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes*  "  Poems."  translated,  under  the  supervision  of  George  W. 
Mr.  Noyes,  who  is  looked  upon  in  England  as  Chrystal  (of  Balliol  College^  Oxford),  from  the 
destined  to  "  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  re-  original  German  text  authorized  by  Prince  Alex- 
establishment  of  the  great  traditions  of  English  ander  Hohenlohe,  and  edited  by  Prof.  Fried- 
song,"  is  only  26  years  of  age.  He  is  an  Oxford  rich  Curtius.  There  are  many  illustrations 
man  who  has  already  published  three  or  four  and  an  editorial  preface  by  Professor  Cur- 
volumes  of  verse.  tins.     This    work    has    already   been   described 

Mr.  Daniel  Henry  Holmes'  collection  of  clever  and  commented  upon  in  these  pages  (see  "Lead- 
short  verses  has  been  called  "  A  Peddler's  Pack  "  ing  Article  "  entitled  "  The  Hohenlohe  *  Recol- 
and  published  by  Ernest  Dressel  North.  lections,'"   in   the   December   number,   and   the 

" The  Rosary,"  by  Robert  Cameron  Rogers,  is  "Progress"     paragraph     entitled     "Indiscreet 

the  title  of  a  collection  of  poems  (published  by  '  Recollections,' "  in  the  November  number).    It 

John  Lane)  to  amplify  the  tribute  to  his  lady  only  remains  to  say  here  that  the  English  edi- 

love,  the  hours  spent  with  whom,  he  declares,  tion  is  satisfactorily  printed  and  bound, 

are  his  rosary.  The  chapter  on  "  An  Arab  Princess,"  in  Mme. 

A  fine,  swinging  translation  of  "  Nibelungcn-  Arvedc  Barine's  "  Princesses  and  Court  Ladies  " 

lied"  was  written  by  the  late  John  Storer  Cobb  (Putnam),  is  as  interesting  a  piece  of  biography 

just  before  his  death.    It  has  been  brought  out  as  we  have  seen  for  some  time.    The  volume, 

under  the   editorship   of  his   widow,   Mary   S.  which   is  a   translation   from   the   French   and 

Cobb.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  are  the  publishers,  handsomely  illustrated,   is   the   third   of   Mme. 

Miss   Mary   E.   Lewis,   in  her  study  of   "The  Barine'^   series   on   the    lives   of   royalties,   the 

Ethics   of    Wagner's    Ring   of   the    Nibelung"  first  being  "The  Youth  of  La  Grande  Mada- 

( Putnam),  has  attempted  to  set  forth  the  ideals  moiselle,"  and  the  second  "Louis  XIV.  and  La 

of  conduct  set  forth  in  Wagner's  lyrical  poems.  Grande  Madamoiselle." 

A  second  series  of  Miss  Carolyn  Wells'  col-  We  now  have  the  authoritative  biography  of 

lection  of  riddles  called  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Lafcadio  Ream.    This  work,  in  two  volumes. 

Sphinx"  has  been  brought  out  by  Duffield  &  under  the  general  title  "The  Life  and  Letters 

Co.  of  Lafcadio  Heam/'  comes  from  the  press  of 

Among  other  volumes  of  recently  issued  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  and  has  been  written 
verse  we  have  received  the  following :  "  In  by  Elizabeth  Bisland.  These  volumes  are  finely 
Praise  of  Leaves,  and  Other  Verse"  (Lothrop,  illustrated  and  contain  practically  all  of  the 
Lee  &  Shepard),  by  Lilian  Shuman  Dreyfus;  Heam  biographical  material  of  which  we  have 
"  Random  Rhymes  and  Odd  Numbers  "  (Mac-  any  knowledge.  Mrs.  Bisland  enjoyed  Hearn's 
millan),  by  Wallace  Irwin;  "In  the  Shadow  of  friendship  for  nearly  30  years  and  is  his  au- 
thc  Crag"  (San  Francisco:  Walter  N.  Brunt  thorized  biographer.  The  letters  of  this  remark- 
Company),  by  Mabel  Porter  Pitts;  "Last  able  character  are  as  interesting  and  distinctive, 
Verses"  (Little,  Brown),  by  Susan  Coolidge;  in  many  respects,  as  the  correspondence  of  Rob- 
"The  Worker,  and  Other  Poems"  (Macmil-  ert  Louis  Stevenson.  Especially  interesting  are 
Ian),  by  Coningsby  William  Dawson;  "Misrep-  the  intimate  notes  to  American  friends  after  his 
resentative   Women"    (New   York:   Duffield  &  taking  up  his  residence  in  Japan. 

Co.),  by  Harry  Graham;   "Many  Moods  and  „«,-,  «^,«.,^^,„  ^„  a«A..«*xA»«%  «>F^n«j'a 

Man^  Minds"  (John  Un^  Company),  by  Louis  ^^"^  editions  of  standard  works. 

James  Block;  "Chinatown   Ballads"    (Duffield  An  exceedingly  interesting  historically  illus- 

&  Co.\  by  Wallace  Irwin;  "A  Little  Book  of  trated    edition    of    George    Eliot's    "Romola," 

Bores"    (Scribners),   by   Oliver   Herford;  and  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Dr.  Guido 

"The  Man  with  the  Spade"  (The  Citrograph,  Biagi    (librarian    of    the    Laurcntian    Library, 

Redlands.  Cal.),  by  Henry  Goodcell.    We  have  Florence),  comes  to  us   from   McQurg.    The 

also  received  the  following  collections  of  verse,  work  is  m  two  volumes,  containing  160  engrav- 

^"<>^ew  editions:  "The  Complete  Works  of  ings  of  scenes  and  character,  reproductions  of 
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historic  and  literary  Florence.    The  letter  ^ress  titles,   authors,   and   prices   of  books  published 

is  excellent,  and  the  whole  work  has  a  scholarly  during  the  current  decade, 

character, — a  result  which  was  well  worth  the  "Nelson's       Encyclopedia"       (New      York: 

labor  put  on  it  by  Dr.  Bia^i  and  the  publishers.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons),  now  complete  in  12 

The    introduction    is    particularly    illuminating,  volumes,  very  satisfactorily  meets  the  demand 

treating   as    it   does   of   '*  The   Making    of   the  for  a  convenient  and  reliable  book  of  reference 

Romance."  at  a  moderate  price.     Some  of  the  longer  ar- 

A    finely    illustrated    edition   of    Longfellow's  tides   (for  example,  that  on  railroads,  occupy- 

"  Hiawatha "  on  supercoated  paper,  with  illus-  ing  25  pages  of  small  type)   are'  comprehensive 

trations  in  color  by  Harrison  Fisher  and  general  and   as    nearly   exhaustive   as   encyclopedia   ar- 

page  decorations  by  E.   Stetson  Crawford,  has  tides  can   well  be  made.     The  minor  subjects 

been  brought  out  by  Bobbs- Merrill.  are  treated  in  a   terse  and  condensed  manner. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  texts  of  classics  in  We  have  already  alluded  in  these  pages  to  par- 
foreign  languages,  for  schools:  In  French,  the  ticular  volumes  as  they  have  come  from  the 
poems  of  Victor  Hugo,  with  introduction  and  press.  ,  ,  tt  .  -r>i . 
notes  by  Professor  Canfield,  of  the  University  ^  English-speaking  students  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
of  Michigan,  and  UAbbe  Danid  of  Andre  ^  estament  now  have  a  lexicon  which  is  believed 
Theuriet,  edited  by  Professor  Taylor,  of  Dart-  ^?."ieeVthe  exacting  demands  of  modern  scholar- 
mouth  (both  issued  by  Holt);  and,  in  German,  ship.  I  his  work,  which  has  been  many  years 
Heinrich  Seidel's  "  Aus  goldenen  Tagen."  JP  preparation,  is  based  on  the  exicon  of  Wil- 
edited  by  Dr.  Wilhdm  Bernhardt,  and  "Will-  ham  Gesenius  as  translated  by  the  late  Edward 
kommen  in  Deutschland,"  by  Dr.  William  E.  Robinson.  Its  editors  are  Francis  Brown.  S.  R. 
Mosher  (both  published  by  Heath).  Driver,  and  Charles  A.  Briggs,  three  men  ac- 

^fcClurg  has  brought  out  a  handsomely  bound  ^e"Tn^^^e    first    r'ank    of  the    world'^s"'Hebrew 

edition,  with  explanation  and  comment  by  Clark  scholars     The    work    is    oublished    bv    Messrs 

bstrations -which  include  reproductions  of  rare  ^            j^,             ^zine     (Cambridge:    The 

K^^"."^'»r*?'' f"xS'""*V"^''7^/'' "tt^"  •?**''';  University   Press),  has  only   recently  come  to 

tions  to  the  text.    The  set  includes:  the  life  of  ,,„„  .     xu;o  «,«,»«^;««   ♦^„..u;««  „^^«  K^fU  k;k_ 

"  Ferdinand  and   Isabella,"   "  The   Conquest   of  ^^J'Jl'JJ^'lJ^f^^^^                             ,^on   L 

Mexico,"  and  ''The  Conquest  of  Peru,"  the  lives  ^T  ^f  ^.u^^l   *^P^^^^^^                           III  y^V 

Sy-fc'll"^  "•"  ^"V't^^^^lh"'-^"  3  ^?LT  ^f  nd  commerce  af  ^^^^InffoXor   ^r^tt 

Miscelan.cs,      and    the    authorized      Life    of  ^         .^  authoritative  articles  upon  the  ar- 

Prescott,    in  one.volume  by  George  Ticknor  fistic  phases  of  printing.    In  additioJTto  the  ar- 

pI^Vln^^J^Awf  nnJ^^'^ll!  '.nneTnnt^^^^^  tides  in  the  tcxt^  many  of  which  are  of  perma- 

Paul  Elmer  More,  ongmally  appearing  in  the  j        ^              numerous  exhibits,  indud- 

Internatwnal    Quarterly    the    Independent    the  j       examples   from  many  of  the  leading  pub- 

h^rJelhr^ZlTiS^^^^  ?h.  Pt^tSnr^     "^'"^   '  Ashing    hmises,    printers."^  and    engravers,    and 

has  been  brought  out  by  the  Putnams.  altogether    affording   what   is   believed   by   the 

publishers  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  show- 
in/  ever  made  of  American  printing. 
A  work  that  has  become  widely  known  within  John  Wiley  &  Sons  have  brought  out  two  usc- 
the  past  four  or  five  years  to  librarians,  publish-  ful  works  on  sanitation :  **  The  Outlines  of  Prac- 
ing  houses,  and  members  of  the  book  trade  is  tical  Sanitation,"  illustrated  for  students,  physi- 
the  "United   States  Catalogue"    (Minneapolis:  cians,  and  sanitarians,  by  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Ba- 
The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company).    The  first  edi-  shore,  inspector   for  the    Pennsylvania  Depart- 
tion   of  this   publication,    comprising  books   in  ment   of    Health,   and    "  Elements   of    Sanitary 
print  in  the  year   1902,  has  been  continued  by  Engineering"    (revised   and   enlarged   edition)*, 
means  of  a  cumulative  index.    From  the  annual  by  Mansfield  Merriman,  professor  of  dvil  en- 
numbers  of  this  index  there  has  now  been  con^-  gineering  in  I-ehigh  University, 
piled   a   supplement,  including  books  published  A   voluminous    and    carefully    edited    list   of 
during  the  years  1902-1905,  inclusive.    This  vol-  works  on  the  United  States  Navy  has  been  com- 
ume  of  over  2000  pages  is  more,  however,  than  piled  by  Charles  T.   Harbeck    (printed  by  the 
a  mere  compilation  of  the  annual  index  volumes.  Riverside   Press,    Cambridge) ,   under   the   title 
since  it  includes  more   than  2000  titles  which  "  A    Contribution    to   the   Bibliography   of  the 
were  omitted  from  the  current  numbers  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  Navy.' 
index  because  the  price  or  publisher  could  not  ^    ^  recent  BOOKS  ON  RELIGIOUS 
be  found,  and  which  have  been  traced  m  many  SUBJECTS, 
cases,  we  are  told,  with  much  difficulty  and  only 

after  extensive  correspondence.    This  very  use-  A    new    study    of   Christ's    personality   as    a 

ful  and  satisfactory  catalogue  has  been  edited  great  human  teacher  is  Dr.  William  B.  Hartzog's 

throughout  by  Miss  Marion  E.  Potter,  to  whom  "Andent  Masters  and  Jesus,"  which  has  just 

the  publishers  ascribe  all  credit  for  the  merit  of  been  brought  out  by  the  German  Baptist  Publi- 

the  work.    The  excellence  of  the  catalogue  has  cation  Society.    It  is  a  comparative  analysis  of 

been  tested  many  times  in  the  Review  of  Re-  the  "  spontaneous  and  reflective  thought  of  the 

VIEWS  office,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  Greek   thinkers   and   the  positive  teachings  of 

it  to  all  librarians  and  others  interested  in  hav-  Jesus."                                        ,     •    1     j« 

ing  a   convenient   and   accurate   record   of  the  A     new     work     of     theological     discussion 
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is  Prof.   Clarence  A.   Beckwith's  "  Realities  of  and  the  Perfect  Life/'  being  a  republication  of  a 

Christian     Theology"      (Houghton,      Mifflin),  lecture  by  the  late  Henry  James  (father  of  the 

Christian  belief  may  be  ever  the  same,  declares  novelist),  published  by  the  New  Church  Educa- 

Mr.  Beckwith   (who  is  professor  of  systematic  tional  Association,  at  Elkhart,  Ind.     . 

theology  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary), 

but  the   interpretation   of  Christian    experience  OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

varies  from  age  to  age.     Such  an  interpretation,  a^j       r^T-uxr         A_^r          a-^ 

in  the  light  of  modern  intelligence.  Mr.  Beck-  p^  study  of      The  New  Art  of  an  Ancient 

with  attempts  to  give  in  this  volume.  f^^P^^      (*^?  /vf'^^^'nP'^P^?*'i%•^^'•  ?m  ^• 

A  number  of  studies  of  religious  problems  of  ^.^^U""?^^'/'^  ^^^  ^°"f«^  ^k^^'u^k^  u^  u^^ 
to-day,  including  manuals  for  church  workers,  ^°F,^»  ^^^  ^^^  brought  out  by  Huebsch.  It  is 
have  been  brought  out  by  Jennings  &  Graham.  F^^^^  a  monograph  on  the  sketches  and  paint- 
President  Samuel  Plantz  (of  Lawrence  Univer-  '"?^P^  Ephraim  Mose  Lilien,  the  Galician  Jew 
sity)  has  written  "The  Church  and  the  Social  P^lll^^''-  ,  ,  .  .,  .  u-i 
Problem,— A  Study  in  Applied  Christianity ;  "  f >v«  u^^^  ^^"*  u-^^  automobile,  or  with 
Dr  John  R  T  Lathrop  in  "How  a  Man  automobiling  for  a  subject,  recently  brought  out 
Grows,"  outlines  the  problem  of  human  develop-  tr^*  Charles  Jarrott's  graphic,  illustrated  "Ten 
ment  from  the  standpoint  of  philosophy,  ethics,  ^^^/^^  ,?,\,^^°^^"  ?"?  H^^^*"  r  T^  a  ^^"^' 
and  the  Christian  religion ;  in  "  Workable  Plans  [9"),.'  ^^ys  and  Wherefores  of  the  Automo- 
for  Wide-Awake  Churches,"  Dr.  Christian  F.  ^.>^«'  an  explanation  of  the  elements  of  the  gaso- 
Reisner  gives  the  result  of  his  experience  during  ""^  motor  car,  prepared  for  the  non-technical 
many  years  of  active  pastoral  work;  Dr.  J.  P.  reader  (The  Automobile  Institute.  Cleveland)  ; 
Brushingham,  secretary  of  the  General  Confer-  the  Auto  Guest  Book  of  Mobile  Maxims, 
ence  Commission  on  Aggressive  Evangelism  prepared  by  Ethel  Watts  Mumford  Grant  and 
(Methodist),  presents  a  series  of  studies  in  R»cnard  Butler  Glaenzer( Paul  Elder);  The 
"  vital  evangelism "  under  the  title  "  Catching  Making  of  an  Automobilist,  by  H.  A.  Grant 
Men;"  Dr.  Charles  Roads,  author  of  "Christ  i*^^^ /^"^^i"??^.^^  Publishing  Company,  New 
Enthroned  in  the  Industrial  World,"  furnishes  York)  ;  and  The  ABC  of  Motoring."  by 
us  with  a  series  of  analytical  and  synthetic  Sjgmund  Krausz  (Laird  &  Lee),  being  a  com- 
" Bible  Studies  for  Teacher  Training;"  Bishop  P^ete  digest  of  the  motoring  laws  of  35  States, 
Charles  H.  Fowler  and  Dr.  Carl  G.  Doney  sup-  naming  those  which  have  no  laws  on  the  subject, 
ply  collections  of  sermons,— Bishop  Fowler's  Mr.  Bissessur  Nath  Chandik,  "merchant  and 
under  the  title  "  Missionary  Addresses."  Dr.  banker,"  of  34  Audiappa  Naick  street,  Madras. 
Doney's  as  "  The  Throne-Room  of  the  Soul ; "  India,  has  brought  out  two  volumes  on  the 
and  the  Merrick  Lectures  for  1905-6,  under  the  Hindu  philosophy  of  physical  health,  the  Yoga, 
title  "The  New  Age  and  Its  Creed,"  with  an  These  are  called  the  first  elements  and  the  sec- 
introduction  by  Herbert  Welch.  ond  elements  of  the  Yoga. 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Hart,  of  the  law  department  of  Among  the  increasing  number  of  books  on  the 
McGill  University.  Montreal,  has  brought  out,  sex  question,  written  in  a  clean,  wholesome,  and 
through  the  Bloch  Publishing  Company,  "  A  uplifting  way,  we  note  the  book  entitled  "  Sex- 
Jewish  Reply  to  Christian  Evangelists."  ology"  (Puritan  Publishing  Company),  by  Dr. 

Three  books  of  reference  for  religious  work,  William  H.  Walling, 

just  from  the  press,  are:  the  first  volume  of  .  In  his  essays  on  literary  personages,  entitled 

"The   Book   of   Psalms,"   in   the   International  "The  Vagabond  in  Literature"  (Dent  in  Lon- 

Critical  Commentary,  prepared  by  Dr.  Charles  don,  Dutton  in  New  York),  Mr.  Arthur  Rickett 

A.  Briggs,  the  series  being  issued  by  the  Scrib-  declares  that  the  six  vagabonds-in-chief  of  Eng- 

ncrs ;     The  Illustrative  Lesson  Notes  for  1907  "  lish  literature  were  Hazlitt,  De  Quincy,  Borrow, 

(Eaton  &  Mains);  and  "The  Teacher's  Guide  Stevenson,  Jeffries,  and  Whitman. 

to  the  International  Sunday-School  Lessons  for  In  "Prose  You  Ought  to  Know"   (Revell). 

1907,"  by  Martha  Tarbell  (Bobbs- Merrill).  John   Raymond   Howard    (managing  editor  of 

We  have  received  the  following  other  books  "The  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Poetry")  has 

on  religious  or  ethical  topics,  either  new  or  re-  brought  together  a  number  of  the  best  specimens 

vised  editions:  "The  Moral  Damage  of  War"  of  English  prose  during  the  past  two  centuries, 

(Ginn  &  Co.),  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Walsh,  of  and  the  publishers  have  presented  the  book  in 

Dundee,  Scotland ;  "  A  New  Appraisal  of  Chris-  attractive  typographical  form. 

tian    Science"    (Funk    &    Wagnalls),    by    Dr.  Edward  Hutton's  study  of  that  fifteenth-cen- 
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edition  of  C.  T.  Stockwell's  "  Evolution  of  Im-  Miss  Lillian  Whiting,  whose  "  World  Beauti- 

mortality"   (James  H.  West)  ;  an  "Outline  of  ful"  books  have  given  her  a  unique  place  in  the 

the    Vedanta    System    of    Philosophy"     (The  literature  of  literature,  has  just -completed  her 

Grafton  Press),  by  Prof.  Paul  Deussen,  of  the  "Land  of  Enchantment"  (Little,  Brown),  which 

University  of  Kiel,  translated  by  J.  H.  Woods;  is  the  account  of  a  literary  and  artistic  journey 

"  Short  Studies  of  Old  Testament  Heroes  "  (Jen-  from  Pike's  Peak  to  the  Pacific. 

nings    &    Graham),    by    Emma    Robinson    and  What  seems  to  be  a  carefully  prepared  work 

Charles  Morgan;  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  on   Southern  literature  comes  to  us  from  the 

"  A  Century  of  Bibles  "  (the  Griffith  &  Rowland  press  of  the  Neale  Publishing  Company.    This 

PrcsO ;  "  The  Guiding  Star  to  a  Higher  Spirit-  is  an  historical  and  descriptive  work,  by  Mr. 

ual  Condition,"  by  W.  W.  Aber,  published  at  Carl  Holliday   (of  the  English  department  of 

Allentown,  Pa.,  by  Philip  Nadig,  and  "  Morality  the  University  of  Virginia). 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF    THE   WORLD. 

Japan  '^^^  essential  facts  and  broad  have  been  demanding  a  change  in  our  immi- 
and  bearings  of  the  Japanese  question  gration  laws,  to  tlie  effect  of  excluding  other 
'"^'^*^'  as  it  concerns  our  Pacific  Coast  Asiatic  laborers  as  well  as  the  Chinese.  The 
were  discussed  at  length  in  the  opening  pages  city  of  San  Francisco  for  some  years  has  been 
of  this  magazine  for  the  month  of  December,  in  the  hands  of  a  municipal  administration 
It  was  then  remarked  that  a  concrete  act  of  avowedly  representing  the  labor  organiza- 
some  sort  often  gives  practical  and  immedi-  tions.  Mayor  Schmitz  himself  was  a  mem- 
ate  character  to  a  problem  which  in  its  na-  ber  of  a  trades-union,  and  owes  his  official 
ture  is  deep-seated  and  of  long  standing.  The  position  to  that  fact.  The  San  Francisco 
white  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  San  school  board  is  a  body  appointed  by  the 
Francisco  as  the  center  of  opinion,  have  for  Mayor,  subject  to  removal  by  him,  and  nat- 
more  than  thirty  years  been  determined  at  urally  much  under  his  influence  and  that  of 
all  hazards  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  his  political  element. 
Asiatic  people  in  such  large  numbers  as  to 

make  a  permanent  race  problem  in  our  Far  Demand  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  three  years  this  po- 
West  comparable  in  some  respects  with  the  for  litical  element  has  been  so  fiercely 
permanent  race  problem  of  our  South.  To  '  opposed  to  the  steadily  enlarging 
that  end  they  secured  the  exclusion  of  Chi-  stream  of  Japanese  immigration  as  to  be 
nese  laborers,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  almost  fanatical  in  its  attitude  and  utter- 
Government,  in  1 88 1.  No  other  Asiatic  ances.  It  is  plain  to  see,  then,  that  when 
races  or  nationalities  were  dealt  with  in  the  the  San  Francisco  school  board  issued  an 
movement  of  the  seventies  and  eighties,  for  order  excluding  Japanese  children  from 
the  reason  that  no  other  laborers  were  com-  places  in  the  regular  public  schools  of  the 
ing  except  Chinese.  city,  and  requiring  them  to  attend  a  separate 

school  for  Orientals,  so-called,  this  act  grew 

^          The  demand  for  labor  upon  the  out  of   the  highly   inflamed   state  of  mind 

Problem      Pacific  Coast  has  been  so  great  in  against  Japanese  immigration  that  was  prev- 

^^^    '     the    past    few    years    that    high  alent  among  the  people  especially  represented 

wages  have  attracted  a  great  many  Japanese  by  the  present  governing  authorities  of  San 

laborers,   and   some   Koreans.     The   sugar-  Francisco.     One  excuse  for  the  order  was 

planters  of  Hawaii  had  some  years  ago  set  in  that  a  number  of  practically  grown-up  young 

motion  a  tide  of  migration  from  Japan  that  Japanese  men  were  to  be  found  in  the  pri- 

has  continued  until  the  Japanese  have  become  mary  classes  with  white  boys  and  girls,  learn- 

an  extremely  important  element  in  the  popu-  ing  to  read  English.    It  is  needless  to  remark 

lation  and  industry  of  those  islands.     Mo^  that  a  simple  age  rule  would  have  relegated 

of  the  Japanese  who  have  recently  come  to  these  larger  Japanese  to  the  Oriental  school 

the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash-  or  to  night  classes.    There  remained  perhaps 

ington  have  come  from  our  own  Territory  thirty  or  forty  small  Japanese  children  whose 

of  Hawaii  as  a  halting  point.    For  some  years  presence  in  the  ordinar>'  schools  in  associa- 

the  leaders  of  organized  labor,  together  with  tion  with  many  thousands  of  white  children 

most  of  the  politicians  and  well-known  public  could  do  no  possible  harm.    Such,  in  general, 

men  of  both  parties  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  were  the  reported  facts  of  the  case. 
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ThtPrtntif    '^'^^   development  of  Japan   hi 
ifaHiiing    been  so  marvelous  and   sc 
,v  of  the  c 


bril- 


'"'"°"-  liant  tlii 
ing  triumph  of  her  victory  over  Russia  there 
is  plenty  of  excuse  for  the  fe-ling  of  national 
pride  that  now  dominates  the  island  empire. 
For  the  Japanese  shoived  not  merely  great 
courage  and  prowess  in  war  on  land  and  on 
sea,  but  they  taught  the  whole  world  a  les- 
son in  the  perfection  of  their  sanitary  ar- 
rangements; tJiey  were  moderate  and  humane 
to  a  surprising  degree  in  their  conduct  of 
military  operations  and  their  treatment  of 
the  enemy,  and  they  showed  great  enlighten- 
ment as  well  as  skill  in  the  statesmanship 
and  the  diplomacy  that  attended  the  entire 
episode,  'Ihesc  qualities  displayed  by  the 
Japanese  as  a  nation  and  a  government  were 
fully  recognized  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Japanese  were  especially  [leased  with 
such  American  recognition  and  good  will. 
They  were  grateful,  furthermore,  for  the 
good  offices  of  President  Roosevelt,  by  means 
of  which  the  war  was  ended  before  Japan's 
resources  were  brought  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion. In  short,  Japan  prized  American 
friendship. 

j„fa,;  The  San  Francisco  school  order, 
*ftS!("'  fl'"efore,  came  at  .a  moment 
when  Japanese  self-appreciation 
was  very  high  and  when  they  regarded  them- 
selves as  in  especial  favor  with  the  American 
people.  Their  relations  to  our  Government 
had  been  intimate  throughout  the  period  of 
their  modernization,  and  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  referring  to  the  United  States 
as  the  country  that  had  introduced  them  to 
the  western  world  and  had  been  their  friend 
and  sponsor  to  a  peculiar  degree.  They  had 
no  desire  to  colonize  Japanese  laborers  on 
the  mainland  of  America,  and  were  intelli- 
gent enough  to  understand  the  difficulties 
that  must  arise  where  the  laboring  elements 
of  races  so  different  in  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing are  brought  into  industrial  competition. 
But  as  respects  their  educated  people,  their 
professional  and  merchant  classes,  they  de- 
sired and  expected  to  have  every  sort  of  lib- 
erty and  consideration  in  the  United  States 
that  would  he  extended  to  Kuropeans  of  re- 
spectable standing  who  might  for  a  time  be 
sojourning  in  America.  The  school  order 
at  San  Francisco,  it  is  true,  affected  only  a 
small  number  of  individuals,  but  it  gave  of- 
fense of  a  most  intense  kind  to  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  a  people  whose  pride  is  now  as 
great  as  chat  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 


DipiBmBtic  "^"ding  Japanese  statesmen  un- 
ant  LtgBi  derstood  the  situation  perfectly 
and  recognized  the  school  order 
as  merely  an  unfortunate  incident  in  connec- 
tion with  the  militant  labor  agitation  of  a 
single  city.  But  the  Japanese  people  at  large, 
not  understanding  the  nature  of  our  federal 
system  and  the  strictly  local  control  of  pub- 
lic schools,  were  almost  frenzied  with  anger 
at  what  they  deemed  a  deliberate  insult  tri 
their  nation  and  race,  and  intended  to  brand 
them  as  inferior  and  unfit  for  association 
with  peoples  of  European  stock.  This  popu- 
lar feeling  was  promoted  by  a  few  sensational 
newspapers  widely  read  among  the  common 
people  of  Japan.  President  Roosevelt's  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  the  first 
week  of  December  was  very  frank  and  full, 
and  it  gave  entire  reassurance  to  all' Japanese 
public  men  and  people  of  education,  while  it 
could  but  offend  some  of  the  Califomians 
whom  it  criticised.  Naturally  the  situation 
brought  into  question  ^ain  a  long-standing 
and  unsolved  issue  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
authority  of  national  treaties  over  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  separate  States.  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  whole  subject  of 
elementary  education  belongs  to  the  Kparate 
States  and  their  subdivisions  for  regulation 
and  control  as  well  a.<>  for  financial  support. 
It  is  customary,  on  the  other  hand,  for  ottr 
Government  in  its  treaties  with  foreign  coun- 
tries to  enter  into  joint  assurances  guarantee- 
ing favorable  treatment  for  the  citizens  of 
each  country  when  sojourning  in  the  other. 
Can  the  federal  Government  in  the  enforce- 
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mcnt  of  an  alleged 
agreement  made  to  a 
forei^  power  compel 
the  authorities  of  a 
particular  State  to  give 
the  foreigners  the  same 
treatment  as  tKeir  own 
citizens  in  public 
schools  and  in  other 
respects? 


Trtatif  Pounr 


The     ques- 
tion is  one 

i.aim:        ^  ^  ^       ^^^ 

lawyers  and  the  courts. 
It  has  arisen  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  ways  at 
different  times  in  our 
history.  Foreign  states- 
m  e  n  in  negotiating 
treaties  with  us  are 
generally  somewhat 
familiar  with  our  fed- 
eral system,  and  under- 
stand that  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  are 
not  in  direct  control  of 
the  ordinary  social  and 
governmental  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  Thus  far  no  very  seri- 
ous embarrassment  has  ever  arisen  from  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  how  the  treaty-making 
power  bears  upon  the  reserved  sovereignty  of 
the  States.  In  the  case  of  the  San  Francisco 
school  order  it  was  evidently  desirable  upon 
the  whole  that  the  courts  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  see  if  they  could  somewhat 
clarify  the  questions  of  technical  prerogative 
that  were  in  dispute.  One  line  of  action 
was  begun  in  bchsR  of  a  particular  Japanese 
child  to  test  in  the  concrete  his  rights  under 
lau-s  and  treaties.  Another  action  was 
brought  by  the  federal  Government  through 
the  United  States  District  Attorney  at  San 
Francisco  to  test  the  bearing  of  the  treaty 
with  Japan  upon  the  validity  of  the  Cali- 
fornia school  law  and  the  San  Francisco  or- 
der. But  while  these  actions  in  court  were 
upon  the  whole  desirable,  they  were  not  like- 
ly to  bring  about  the  most  felicitous  solu- 
tions of  the  larger  questions  at  issue. 

ThrFutHn    Locking  into  the  future,  if  Jap- 
flaw        tuiese    coolie    labor    should    con- 
tinue  to  arrive  on  a  large  and  in- 
creasing  scale,    the    question    of    exclusion 
would  have  to  be  faced  directly,  and  there 
could  be  only  one  answer  to  that  questitxi. 


ttli>  Orooklun  Eayh 


American  policy  was  fixed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  It  was  definitely  determined 
to  build  up  the  Pacific  States  on  a  basis  of 
white  labor.  From  that  decision  there  will 
be  no  turning  away.  But  to  deal  with  n 
friendly  foreign  power  in  a  matter  of  such 
gravity  is  always  a  delicate  a€air,  and  the 
utmost  courtesy  is  requisite.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  objection  to  the  coming  here 
of  Japanese  students,  merchants,  and  travel- 
ers. Xhes'  should  be  welcomed  here,  and 
their  families  should  be  treated  with  every 
mark  of  consideration.  If  San  Francisco 
had  not  affronted  the  entire  Japanese  nation 
by  a  perfectly  useless  and  foolish  order,  it 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  well-informed  people,  to 
have  arranged  several  months  ago  with  the 
Japanese  Government  for  a  mutual  exclusion 
of  laborers,  by  direct  treaty. 

whtn  '^^^  government  of  Japan,  as  we 
japanit  have  remarked  before,  has  no  de- 
sire  to  colonize  its  surplus  popu- 
lation beyond  the  bounds  of  its  own  author- 
ity. It  is  entering  upon  a  great  practical 
policy  of  Japanese  expansion  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria;  it  is  developing  the  island  of 
Formosa,  which  it  had  acquired  from  China 
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some  years  ago,  and  it  has  stj'il  further  im- 
perial aims  and  objects  that  look  into  the  fu- 
ture. It  intends  in  the  most  definite  way  to 
direct  the  main  currents  of  Japanese  emigra- 
tion toward  territories  under  Japanese  im- 
perial control.  What  the  San  Franciscans 
really  want,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  prac- 
tical cessation  of  the  tide  of  Japanese  coolie 
immigration.  Their  school  order  was  not  in- 
tended to  create  an  international  dispute.  It 
was  a  mere  casual  expression  of  their  atti- 
tude toward  Asiatic  immigration.  If  they 
could  be  jkssured  that  the  coming  of  coolies 
would  cease,  they  could  not  possibly  object 
to  according  courteous  treatment  to  a  few 
Japanese  children  in  their  schools.  From  the 
international  standpoint,  however,  the  situa- 
tion was  such  that  our  Government  could 
not  well  take  up  with  Japan  the  labor  ques- 
tion until  it  could  give  some  assurance  re- 
specting the  other  matter.  President  Roose- 
velt, therefore,  showed  his  accustomed  wis- 
dom and  good  segse  in  inviting  Mayor 
Schmitz  and  the  school  board  of  San  P'ran- 
cisco  to  come  to  Washington  and  confer 
with  him  regarding  a  series  of  matters  which 
were  of  serious  importance  to  the  entire  coun- 


try. These  gentlemen  were  glad  to  accept 
the  invitation  and  came  in  a  spirit, — as  ex- 
pressed by  Mayor  Schmitz, — of  a  desire  to 
recognize  the  larger  interests  of  the  country 
and  to  aid  in  adjusting  the  entire  situation. 

CtaftrriKf  M^yor  Schmitz,  with  his  asso- 
<"         ciates,   spent   a   number  of  days 

waM^gtof,.  j^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  Washington  and 
had  several  conferences  with  the  President 
and  Secretarj'  Root.  There  developed  rap- 
idly the  outline  of  a  solution  more  complete 
than  anybody  had  anticipated.  The  Cali- 
fornians  seemed  disposed  to  modify  their 
school  policy  in  view  of  the  evident  purpose 
of  the  Administration  to  do  what  it  could  to 
exclude  the  further  entrance  of  Asiatic  la- 
borers. Furthermore,  a  mode  of  exclusion 
was  discovered  that  could  be  brought  into 
immediate  effect.  There  was  pending  in 
conference  committee  between  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  an  elaborate  Immigration 
bill  modifying  in  various  ways  the  existing 
laws  regulating  the  general  subject.  The 
chief  reason  for  a  long-standing  deadlock  in 
the  conference  committee  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  had  voted   to  exclude  illiterate. 


|B«ptodac«d    tron    i   liltli>7    coloral    double-pi|«  cartoon  Id  the  illutcratrd  weekly,  Paek,  ot  Toklo.) 
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and  the  other  house  was  unwilling  to  accept 
so  sweeping  a  change  in  our  Immigration 
laws.  It  was  suggested  that  by  a  simple 
modification  of  the  pending  Immigration  bill 
the  desired  exclusion  might  be  accomplished 
without  a  direct  mention  of  any  nationality. 
No  Japanese  laborers  are  allowed  to  leave 
Japan  without  passports.  The  Japanese 
Governrocnt  is  not  issuing  passports  author- 
izing laborers  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
hut  such  documents  name  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, the  Philippines,  Mexico,  and  other 
countries  as  points  of  destination.  The 
amendment  of  the  pending  Immigration  bill 
as  proposed  would  authorize  the  President  to 
refuse  admission  to  laborers  holding  such 
passports,  if  in  his  judgment  their  coming 
is  detrimental  to  our  industrial  conditions. 
The  solution  is  not  an  absolute  one,  but 
seemingly  ample  for  present  purposes. 


■'■&'-' 


It  was  understood  that  this  policy 
would  be  entirely  agreeable  to  the 
'"""'  Japanese  Government.  It  was 
accordingly  accepted  by  the  conferences  of 
the  two  houses.  In  order  to  secure  a  prompt 
sokition  of  the  Japanese  question,  Senator 
Loiige  and  his  associates  yielded  to  the  House 
committee  on  the  question  of  excluding  illit- 
erates. I"hu9  it  was  confidently  expected 
that  three  very  iaiportant  questions  would 
be  settled  at  one  stroke, — namely,  the  Cali- 
fornia school  question,  the  Japanese  labor 
question,  and  the  dispute  which  was  prevent- 
ing the  Immigration  bill  from  becoming  a 
law.  It  is  to  be  ftiuch  regretted  that  many 
American  newspapers  were  so  indiscreet  as 
to  declare  boldly  and  with  great  headlines 
day  after  day  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
war  with  Japan.  It  is  true  that  the  ques- 
tion was  a  serious  one  in  view  of  the  aroused 
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ttue  of  Japanese  feeling  some  weeks  ago.  But 
on  the  part  of  neither  government  was  the  in- 
cident looked  upon  as  one  that  could  by  any 
chance  lead  to  hostilities.  There  had  not 
arisen  even  the  slightest  diplomatic  friction 
betu'een  the  Japanese  and  American  author- 
ities. The  people  of  the  United  States  would 
not  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  draped 
into  war  unless  thrown  upon  the  defensive  by 
an  unprovoked  attack, 

^„i^  There  was  much  needless  news- 
fHjmri,  paper  discussion  of  the  question 
"'  whether  or  not  England,  by  vir- 
tue of  her  alliance  with  Japan,  would  have 
been  compelled  to  join  in  war  upon  this 
country.  The  idea  seems  too  foolish  to  be 
dignified  by  anything  more  than  a  passing  al- 
lusion. England's  purpose  in  the  alliance 
with  Japan  was  the  preservation  of  the 
flatus  quo  in  Asia.  It  was  desired  by  the 
two  allied  parties  to  protect  China  against 
further  dismemberment,  to  strengthen  Eng- 
land's position  in  India,  to  prevent  the  ab- 
sorption of  Persia  by  Russia  mt  any  other 
power,  and  to  give  general  security  to  Japan 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  moderate  fruits  of 
her  great  triumph  over  Russia,  Nothing 
could  have  been  ^rther  from  the  intention  of 
England  or  of  Japan  than  to  join  in  an  alli- 
ance that  could  be  turned  against  the  United 
States  of  America  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever. For  it  was  all  along  perfectly  under- 
stood that  in  sentiment  the  United  States  had 
been  the  leader  of  the  world  in  the  doctrine 
that  China  should  not  be  dismembered  or 
unduly  exploited ;  while  the  United  States 
had  also  been  the  leader  in  emancipating 
Japan  from  the  oppressive  commercial  treaties 
chat  were  abrogated  some  years  ago.  The 
governments  of  both  countries  were  doing 
their  best  to  remove  grounds  of  diflfercnce. 
Nothing  had  happened  that  could  be  con- 
strued by  any  reasonable  mind  as  affording 
a  cause  even  for  sharp  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence bet^vecn  the  two  countnes,  much  less 
as  cause  for  going  to  war. 

ffootf  Riiatimt  ^  sensational  press  and  an  in- 
uith  flamed  popular  feeling  will  not 
make  war  unless  governments 
also  come  to  disagreement,  statesmanship 
sees  something  at  stake  to  fight  for,  and  un- 
derlying causes  are  deep-seated.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  there  was  every  conceivable  rea- 
son on  both  sides  against  war,  and  not  the 
nnallest  reason  that  any  intelligent  person 
could  give  for  a  resort  to  arms.     Neither 


Japan  nor  the  United  States  could  gain  any- 
thing by  a  war,  and  both  would  suffer  fright- 
fully and  needlessly.  As  for  the  position  of 
Great  Britain,  there  is  probably  not  a  human 
being  in  the  entire  British  Empire,  regarded 
by  his  neighbors  as  of  sound  mind,  who  has 
conceived  it  possible  that  by  means  of  a  ques- 
tion of  school  policy  in  San  Francisco  re- 
specting Oriental  children,  the  two  halves 
of  the  English-speaking  world  could  be  set 
at  the  task  of  destroying  one  another.  And 
yet  a  good  many  newspapers  of  wide  cir- 
culation in  the  United  States  have  published 
alarming  headlines  in  bold  type  which  were 
meant  to  create  the  impression  that  we  were 
on  the  edge  of  deadly  conflict,  not  only  with 
Japan  but  also  with  Great  Briuin. 

ffootf  smt  Meanwhile  our  official  relations 
■(  t*.  with  Japan  had  been  of  the  most 
perfectly  cordial  nature,  and 
every  single  day  during  all  that  period  of 
discussion  had  given  fresh  evidence  of  the 
unprecedented  cordiality  of  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  this  country.  The  Swet- 
tenham  incident  at  an  earlier  period  of  our 
history  would  have  been  rather  seriously  dis- 
turbing. An  American  admiral  had  gone  to 
the  relief  of  an  earthquake-stricken  town  in 
the  British  West  Indies  to  render  friendly 
aid,  and  had  been  offensively  ordered  away 
by  the  governor  of  the  island.  The  newsc 
papers  printed  thousands  of  columns  abouf 
it  all,  while  the  governments  at  Washing- 
ton and  London  did  not  allow  it  to  distuip 
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their  equanimity  for  five  minutes.  Governor 
Swettcnham's  judgment  had  been  affected 
by  the  shock  and  strain  of  the  disaster,  and 
he  had  acted  in  a  tactless  way.  Everybody 
in  England  from  the  King  to  the  humblest 
laborer  appreciated  the  good  will  of  the 
American  navy,  was  sorry  for  Swettenham's 
seeming  breach  of  courtesy,  and  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  said.  Meanwhile,  at  that  very 
moment  our  distinguished  Secretary  of  State 
was  visiting  the  Governor-General  and  other 
high  British  and  Dominion  officials  in  Can- 
ada in  the  most  amicable  spirit.  Moreover, 
the  Liberal  government  was  showing  its  good 
feeling  by  sending  one  of  its  most  eminent 
members,  the  Right'Hon.  James  Bryce,  to  be 
Ambassador  at  Washington.  The  talk  of 
war  under  such  circumstances  would  be  crim- 
inal if  it  were  not  merely  absurd. 


,   The  effort  to  settle  the  Japanese 


question    seems    to    have    detei 
iiiitataey.      jj,|^g(]    (],g    f^jg   ^f  (^p   pending 

measures  at  Washington  on  the  subject  of 
immigration.  It  is  probably  true  that  to  ap- 
ply the  reading  and  writing  test  would  cbn- 
siderably  improve  the  average  quality  of  im- 
migrants. Such  a  test  is  far  from  being  con- 
clusive as  respects  individuals.  Many  of  the 
illiterates  are  good,  sturdy  working-people, 
who  come  from  disadvantaged  neighbor- 
hoods, but  who  are  not  themselves  necessarily 
of  a  degraded  or  objectionable  type.  Most 
people  do  not  remember  that  in  times  when 
the  tide  of  immigration  runs  high,  as  in  the 
past  two  years,  the  numbers  who  arrive  in  the 
months  favorable  for  migration  are  simply 
limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  steamships. 
At  such  times  a  more  severe  test  would  have 
a  tendency  to  bring  a  better  class  of  people 
rather  than  to  cut  down  the  whole  number 
very  radically.  Yet  the  moment  has  not  quite 
arrived,  it  seems  to  us,  for  the  application  of 
such  a  test.  If  there  were  no  other  reason 
for  delay,  it  would  be  enough  to  say  that 
American  public  opinion  ts  not  yet  by  any 
means  convinced. 

j^  The  new  immigration  measure 
Htm  will  provide  for  very  exhaustive 
tanre.  investigation  of  many  points. 
Meanwhile  great  efforts  are  going  to  be 
made  to  distribute  the  newcomers  more  thor- 
oughly throughout  the  country,  and  to  test 
their  fitness  for  success,  particularly  in 
Southern  agriculture  and  industry.  At  pres- 
ent we  are  receiving  immigrants  at  the  rate 
of  considerably  more  than  a  million  a  year, 


one-quarter  of  them  coming  from  Italy,  an- 
other quarter  from  the  races  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, another  quarter  from  Russia,  and  th( 
remaining  quarter  from  Germtny,  Scandi- 
navia, the  British  Islands,  and  scattered 
sources.  The  situation  requires  the  most 
exhaustive  study  and  analysis.  If  these  nc» 
factors  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  our  im- 
migration should  be  sifted  or  restricted  in 
some  radical  fashion,  public  opinion  will  sup- 
port Congress  in  legislation  after  the  argu- 
ment  has  been  sustained  by  a  showing  of 
undeniable  facts.  At  present  the  country  is 
in  great  need  of  labor,  and  a.  good  kind  of 
immigration  is  welcome.  But  in  the  long 
run  our  industrial  life  itself,  as  well  as  our 
social  and  political  institutions,  must  depend 
upon  the  character  of  American  citizenship, 
and  it  would  be  a  fearful  mistake  to  bring 
here  classes  of  people  permanently  undesira- 
ble in  vast  numbers  merely  to  meet  a  tem- 
porary demand  in  the  labor  market. 

Batiteu  '^°  hAvt  quieted  discussion  about 
'"         the  Japanese  issue  and  t«  have 

""""■  found  a  way  to  regulate  labor 
conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  also 
passing  the  Immigration  bill,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  important  achievement.  It 
was  not  possible  as  these  pages  were  closing 
for  the  press  to  forecast  precisely  what  pend- 
ing measures  would  be  enacted  into  law  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress, 
and  what  subjects  of  importance  n'ould  have 
to  go  over  for  fresh  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  its  successor.  The  4th  of  March 
of  alternate  years  is  a  date  of  immense  sig- 
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nificance  in  American  public  affairs.  Mat- 
ters of  great  moment  in  the  expiring  days 
and  hours  of  the  last  session  of  a  term  of 
Congress  depend  often  upon  the  mere  nod 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  state  of  digestion  or  nerve  condi- 
tion of  any  one  of  two  or  three  United  Spates 
Senators.  For  in  the  course  of  a  two  years' 
consideration,  many  subjects  are  at  the  point 
of  being  voted   upon,   and  under  the   rules 


SENATOR 

(CiMuplcuuUH  in  iiiiiny 
in 

of  the  House  it  is  left  practically  to  the 
Speaker  to  decide  what  questions  may  come 
to  final  vote  and  what  questions  may  not.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  any  Senator 
who  takes  the  whim  can  interfere  ivith  the 
achievement  of  business  by  destroying  that 
unanimity  of  consent  which  is  needed  to 
bring  a  matter  to  final  vote.  Oi  late  there 
have  been  two  or  three  Senators  who  have 
shown  a  deplorable  tendency  to  obstruct  pub- 
lic business  by  threatening  to  resort  to  the 
practice  of  "  talking  a  measure  to  death." 

A»f»H  When  a  matter  like  the  San  Do- 
*j"»  mingo  treat>-  has  been  most  thor- 
oughly considered  it  becomes  not 
merely  offensive  but  even  unpatriotic  for  an 
individual  Senator  to  abuse  the  liberty  of  de- 
bate for  the  sake  of  preventing  his  fellow- 
Senators    from    voting.      The    Senate   is   in 


great  need  of  a  method  by  which  it  can  do 
business  more  efficiently.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  majority  and  minority  parties,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  restraint  upon  individual  whim  or  va- 
gary or  perverse  will.  With  the  changes 
about  to  be  made  in  the  make-up  of  the  Sen- 
ate, there  «ill  be  sixty  Republican  members 
and  thirty  Democratic.  If  as  many  as  seven- 
ty-five out  of  ninety  members  of  the  Senate 
should  be  willing  to  fix  a  date  when  a  vote 
could  be  taken  on  a  given  subject,  the  re- 
maining fifteen  ought  not  to  be  able  to  block 
business.  The  greater  part  of  the  session 
about  to  end  has  been  taken  up  in  the  Senate 
with  a  fruitless,  tircsoine,  and  valueless  de- 
bate of  an  academic  sort  on  the  power  of  the 
President  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  army 
apropos  of  the  discharge  of  colored  troops  at 
Rrownsvijle.  Texas,  last  August.  Iiver>- 
thing  of  value  that  was  said  could  have  been 
put  into  a  single  day's  debate;  yet  this  farci- 
cal affair  took  six  weeks  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  in  a  short  session  when  great  matters 
of  public  business  were  pending.  The  Sen- 
ate, meanwhile,  was  neglecting,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  public  interests,  several  long- 
pending  t 


Ktform       ^^'  **"  ni<3sures  of  far-reachinn 
of  public    policy    that    were    before 

*"""■  Congress  last  month,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  important  than  Sena- 
tor Nelson's  bill,  with  other  associated  meas- 
ures, representing  the  Administration's  views 
of  public-land  reform.  We  publish  else- 
where an  article  written  by  one  who  speaks 
with  knowledge  and  authority  concerning  the 
significance  of  the  recent  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent reserving  piiblic  coal  lands  from  further 
sale.  The  extension  of  the  forest  policy,  the 
plan  of  reserving  and  leasing  coal  and  mineral 
lands,  and  the  plan  of  reducing  the  vast  graz- 
ing areas  of  the  Government  to  some  system 
and  leasing  what  is  called  the  "  range  "  on 
fair  terms  to  the  cattle  and  sheep  men,  arc  in 
the  line  of  reforms  which  should  be  promptly 
supported  by  Congress.  The  great  work  that 
has  been  achieved  under  the  administration 
of  the  Interior  Department  by  Secretary 
Hitchcock  is  set  forth  in  another  article  ap- 
pearing in  this  issue.  The  Secretary  retires 
on  March  4,  and  he  deserves  the  praise  of  all 
thoughtful  men  for  his  courage  and  persist- 
ence as  an  administrator.  Mr.  James  R. 
Garfield  will  bring  vigor  and  trained  .ibilit)' 
to  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  good 
work  in  the  ever-growing  business  of  the 
bureaus  that  make  up  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 
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jj^  Secretary  Shaw,  who  retires  from 
*tawif  the  Treasury  Department,  has 
*""'*"■  shown  great  skill  and  resource  in 
obviating  difliculties  that  arise  trcm  the  lack 
of  elasticity  in  the  volume  of  our  currency. 
He  is  almost  unequaled  as  a  terse  and  con- 
vincing expositor  of  monetary  and  financial 
questions,  and  he  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
educate  the  country  up  to  the  point  of  im- 
proved monetary  legislation.  While  no 
comprehensive  measure  seemed  likely  to  pass 
in  the  present  session,  it  was  probable  last 
month  that  some  minor  changes  in  the  cur- 
rency and  banking  laws  would  be  made,  and 
that  these  would  have  a  useful  effect.  One 
of  these  changes  was  meant  to  allow  national 
banks  to  retire  their  circulating  notes  much 
more  rapidly  and  freely;  and  this  naturally 
would  induce  them  to  issue  notes  more  freely 
in  times  of  stringency.  Another  provision 
gives  wide  distribution  to  government  de- 
posits, and  in  still  other  ways  a  larger  free- 

^^  No  new  railroad  legislation  had 

Saiinaa  been  expected  in  the  present  term 
"'  beyond  Senator  La  Follette's  bill 
regulating  the  hours  of  railroad  employees, 
and  some  other  matters  of  minor  character. 
The  great  need  of  the  country,  as  urged  in 
these  pages  last  month,  is  a  higher  efficiency 
of  railroad  management.  The  business  of 
the  country  has  outgrown  single-track  main 
lines,  limited  terminals,  and  existing  equip- 
ment. The  situation  is  a  very  practical  one, 
and  the  best  railroad  men  are  seeing  that  the 
policy  nf  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Admin- 
istration in  its  endeavor  to  regulate  railroad 
conditions  on  behalf  of  the  public  is  one  to  he 
met  in  a  frank  and  friendly  spirit.  Chair- 
man Shonts,  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion, who  is  about  to  resign  that  position  and 
to  become  president  of  the  great  amalgamated 
local  transit  system  of  New  York  City,  ex- 
pressed the  sound  and  sane  view  of  the  rail- 
road situation  in  a  speech  before  the  Iowa 
S(x:iety  of  New  York  on  February  i^.  A 
few  years  ago,  Mr,  Shonts  reminds  us,  rail- 
roads were  strutting  to  secure  traffic.  "  The 
struggle  to-day,"  he  declares,  "  is  to  provide 
facilities  to  properly  handle  the  traffic  prof- 
fered," In  view  of  the  large  investments 
that  will  have  to  be  made  to  put  railroads 
into  condition  to  do  business,  Mr.  Shonts 
thinks  that  there  should  not  be  too  much 
public  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  rate 
question.  He  believes  that  railroad  stock- 
holders should  be  encouraged  to  hope  for 


Mr.  sMnd  ^^^  following  quotations  from 
andSuhod  ^'*  *P*"^'^  xtm  to  US  SO  im- 
portant at  the  present  moment 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  presenting 
them  as  conspicuously  as  possible  and  at 
some  length: 

The  attitude  of  the  present  national  Adminis- 
tration on  the  question  of  rates  has  not  been  to 
secure  their  reduction,  but  to  prevent  unjust 
discrimination  in  them.  Railroad  rates  in  the 
United  States  are  lower  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  while  the  service,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, is  better.  It  is  a.stonishing  that,  with  a 
density  of  population  which  does  not  approach. 
per  mile  of  road,  that  of  any  European  country, 
and  in  view  of  (he  further  facts  (hat  wc  pay  Jo 
per  cent,  higher  wage^  to  labor  and  higher  price; 
for  material  and  supplies,  we  are  slill  able  tii 
and  do  sell  our  transportation  for  an  averaf;e  of 
one-fourth  less  than  the  prices  charged  in  for- 
eign countries. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  public  is  demanding 
cheaper  transportation  so  much  as  it  is  de- 
manding  safe,  reliable,  and  adequate  transpor- 
tation. When  we  consider  the  number  of  cas- 
ualties resulting  from  the  operation  of  railroad^ 
in  the  United  Stales,  and  the  amount  of  mone> 
required  to  safeguard  more  completely  life  anil 
property  intrusted  to  them  :  when  we  consider 
the  persistent  demands  of  labor  tor  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours,  and  the  ever-advanc- 
ing prices  for  material  and  supplies;  when  we 
realiie  the  congestion  that  exists  everywhere  in 
the  country,  and  the  amount  of  money  oecear- 
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will  be  a  record-breaking  crop  of  receiverships. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  that  the  railroad  corpora- 
t  on  have  not  done  a  great  deal  to  justify  the 
I  o  t  le  feeling  which  exists  against  them.  Neither 
a  n  I  here  to  say  that  the  violators  of  the  law 
slould  not  be  puni.shed  by  the  law;  but  I  do 
I  to  say,  and  with  all  possible  emphasis,  that 
my  judgment  the  lime  has  come  for  fair  play 
to  both  sides  of  this  controversy.  In  other 
words  the  time  lias  come  for  what  the  President 
calls  a     square  deal,"  but  we  want  it  all  around. 

J 1  ere  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  building  up  of 
the  e  properties  things  have  been  done  which, 
tl  gh  legally  riglit,  were  morally  wrong,  bill  lie- 
cau  c  they  were  legally  right  and  cannot  \x  Icgal- 
1>  d  t  rbed.  what  is  the  u.se  of  exploiting  them 
wl  e  1  no  doubt  can  be  secured  except  to  furnish 
mater  al  for  the  charlatan  and  the  demagogue, 
nd  to  nlensify  class  bitterness?  I  believe  that 
tl  I  ne  has  come  to  "  let  by-gones  be  by-goncs," 
and  to  start  with  a  clean  sheet,  safeguarding  as 
far  as  possible  future  issues  of  securities  so  as 
to  prevent  injustice  to  either  the  stockholder  or 
the  public. 

Ill  this  coimection  it  might  be  well  to  define 
what  is  meant  by  the  tenn  "  stockholder."  I 
am  simply  stating  a  fact  we  all  know,  but  which 
some  seem  to  forget,  when  I  say  that  by  "  stock- 
holders "  is  not  meant  the  Goulds,  the  Ilarri- 
maiis,  the  Vanderbilts,  and  the  Rockefellers, 
whose  holdings,  large  as  they  may  be.  are  in- 
finitesimal as  compared  with  the  vast  sums 
which  the  tens  of  thousands  of  our  citizens,  rep- 
resenting the  savings  of  their  lives,  have  in- 
vested in  our  industrial  and  railroad  securities? 
These  people  have  placed  their  savings  in  these 
securities  in  the  belief  that  the  Government  will 
protect  them  in  their  rights  as  against  dema- 
gogisni  on  the  one  hand  and  financial  piracy  on 
the  other,  'rhey  can  expect  no  other  protection. 
for  they  arc  widely  scattered  and  unorganised. 
It,  therefore,  any  government,  whether  national. 
State  or  municipal,  permits  any  injustice  to  be 
done  to  corporations  simjily  because  they  are 
corporations,  whether  this  injustice  is  the  result 
of  proper  or  improper  motives,  the  real  sutlerer 
in  the  last  analysis  is  the  small  investor.  Aside 
from  the  principle,  which  is  fundamental,  that 
every  government  should,  as  an  example  to  its 
citizens,  carry  out  its  contracts  with  corporations 
faithfully  in  both  letter  and  spirit,  it  should  also 
do  it  as  a  duly  it  owes  to  its  cttiiens. 

Again,  llicre  is  no  doubt  the  attitude  of  some 
railroad  officials  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
present  public  hostility  toward  railroads.  Not 
long  ago  some  railroads  were  operated  apparent- 
ly for  the  .sole  benefit  and  convenience  of  those 
in  charge  of  them.  The  idea  that  the  owners 
had  any  rights  the  officers  of  these  properties 
were  bound  to  respect  ne\cr  occurred  to  the 
latter ;  and  so  far  as  the  public  having  any  ap- 
preciable interest  in  railroad  problems  was  con- 
cerned, this  was  to  them  an  undreamed  "  irides- 
cent dream."  The  concentration  of  greater  con- 
trol in  fewer  hands,  and  the  consequent  assertion 
of  power,  has  of  late  given  the  owner-,  a  imirh 
larger  voice  in  corporate  in.inagement.  and  the 
sentiment  which  President  Roosevelt  reflects, 
but  which  he  did  not  create,  is  securing  for  the 
public  the  consideration  and  treatment  that  it 
deserves.  In  fact,  it  is  U'coming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  those  officials  who  best  serve  the 


•ary  to  provide  adequate  equipment  and  addi- 
tional tracks  and  terminal  facilities  for  its  relief: 
when  we  still  further  contemplate  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  complete  change  of  motive  power  from 
steam  to  electricity  in  order  to  aid  in  solving 
the  problem  of  traffic  congestion,  it  is  apparent 
that  railroad  rates  must  be  maintained  at  cer- 
tainly nothing  below  the  present  level.  Person- 
ally, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  some  instances 
they  are  already  below  a  profitable  basis  and 
should  be  advanced. 

In  the  matter  of  improvements,  the  railroads 
of  the  country,  almost  without  exception,  have 
been  pursumg  a  hand-to-mouih  policy  which 
has  proved  costly  to  themselves  and  irritating 
to  the  public.  Co.sily  to  themselves  because,  be- 
fore improvements  necessary  to  relieve  existing 
cond^ions  have  been  completed.  Ilieir  capacity 
has  been  exceeded  by  the  growth  of  traffic ;  ir- 
ritating to  the  public,  because  at  no  time  in  re- 
cent years  has  the  public  beeti  able  to  get  free 
from  the  delays  and  annoyances  of  a  continual 
state  of  congestion.  The  result  is  that  to-day, 
when  the  railroads  are  confronted  with  condi 
tions  requiring  more  comprehensive  improve- 
ments than  ever  before  in  their  history,  and  con- 
sequently greater  utilization  of  money  than  ever 
before,  they  are  confronted  also  with  a  state  of 
public  mind  extremely  hostile  to  themselves. 
So  that  the  raising  of  money  to  provide  facili  ■ 
ties  so  urgently  needed  is,  under  present  condi- 
tions, well-nigh  impossible,  although  many  of 
the  corporations  have  sought  to  do  so  at  the 
risk  of  almost  imperiling  their  credit. 

The  situation  is  a  grave  one.  If  the  various 
States  continue  arbitrarily  to  reduce  rales,  as 
some  of  them  are  doing,  and  the  various  labor 
organizations  continue  lo  press  their  demands 
for  increased  wages  and  shorter  hours,  the  next 
nnprecedented   crop   harvested   in   this   country 
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public  best  serve  the  stockholders  they  directly 
represent 

This  is  a  world  of  compromises.  Humanity 
is  a  "  give-and-take  "  proposition.  The  ideal 
has  never  actually  been  attained.  Let  us  then 
compromise  on  the  best  available  and  the  most 
practicable.  Let  the  railroad  managers  lay  aside 
all  subterfuge,  and  come  out  in  the  open.  Let 
there  be  a  maximum  of  publicity  and  a  minimum 
of  legislation.  Let  eminent  financiers  and  "  cap- 
tains of  industry  "  co-operalc  with  the  President 
to  bring  about  better  corporate  practices.  Let 
them  lay  their  cards  on  the  table  and  say  to  the 
President.  "  We  will  uphold  your  hands  not 
only  in  enforcing  existing  laws,  but  in  passing 
such  others  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  wrong- 
doing, but  you  in  return  must  protect  us  from 
the  irresponsible  agitator,  wherever  he  may  be." 
Let  us  convince  the  public  that  we  will  give  it 
the  best  facilities  American  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise, and  in  my  judgment  the  funds  required 
will  be  forthcoming. 

However,  in  order  to  accomplish  these  results 
all  agitation  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  should  cease.  We  should 
settle  down  to  a  basis  where  the  railroad  in- 
vestor will  not  only  feet  sure  of  getting  a  fair 
return  on  the  amount  invested,  but  will  also  fee! 
that  his  capital  is  safe.  Let  the  owners  of  cor- 
porations make  it  their  first  duty  'Co  serve  the 
public,  and  ihereb}^  best  serve  themselves.  The 
American  public  is  willing  to  pay  reasonable 
rates,  but  it  wants  and  is  entitled  to  adequate 
returns.  Nothing  so  appeals  to  it  as  good  serv- 
ice. With  public  sentiment  behind  our  securities 
they  will  be  less  speculative,  but  more  stable. 
Get  public  sentiment  behind  the  securities  by 
supplying  good  service.  The  good-will  of  our 
people  is  the  best  and  biggest  asset  any  corpo- 
ration can  acquire,  and  personally  I  believe  that 
if  you  treat  the  public  fairly  you  will  get  its 
good-will  and  fair  treatment  in  return.  No 
stream  can  rise  higher  than  its  source,  and  pub- 
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is  the  fountain-head  of  all  thii^ 
American.  If  we  cannot  trust  it  we  had  better 
go  out  of  business,  or  sooner  or  later  it  will  put 

The  same  principle  applies  to  labor.  Treat  it 
fairly  and'it  will  meet  j^ou  half  way.  No  sane 
citizen  or  employee  desires  hard  times,  and  if 
they  realize  what  our  latest  statistics  absolutely 
prove,  that  the  margin  between  prosperity  and 
bankruptcy  is  no  broader  than  a  lo  per  cent,  in- 
crease m  the  cost  of  transportation  and  a  lo  per 
cent,  decrease  in  the  revenue  received,  they  will 
join  the  conservative  forces  of  the  country  in  see- 
ing that  no  steps  are  taken  which  will  bring  on 
the  crisis. 

What  f*»  ^^'''  Shonts,  though  still  a  com- 
Counry  paratively  young  man,  has  made 
""  *'  his  way  in  life  as  a  practical  trans- 
portation man,  anJ  when  called  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Canal 
Commission  he  was  president  of  the  so-called 
"  Clover  Leaf  "  Railroad  system.  In  coming 
to  New  York  he  accepts  the  presidency  of  a 
combination  that  operates  the  rap! J- transit 
subway  lines,  the  elevated  system,  and  all  the 
electric  surface  lines,  with  great  projects  on 
foot  for  further  financial  and  physical  c.xpan- 
sion.  It  is  these  facts  that  give  especial 
weight  and  significance  to  Mr.  Shonts'  frank 
statements  about  the  railroad  situation.  The 
country  wants  fair  play,  ample  railroad  setT- 
ice,  a  cessation  of  the  Wall  Street  methods  of 
railroading,  and  an  energetic  effort  on  the 
part  of  real  railroad  men  to  help  the  countrj' 
carry  on  its  great  business.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  find  the  necessary  capital,  but  it  will  be 
forthcoming  if  the  real  railroad  men  of  the 
country  will  free  themselves  from  the  bad 
mflucnces  that  have  endeavored  to  set  them 
m  array  agamst  the  conservative  policy  of 
the  President  of  the  Un  ted  States  and  will 
serve  their  actual  stockholders  and  the  great 
shipping  public  as  fatthfullj  henceforth  as 
they  have  — some  of  them  at  least  — been 
drawn  into  the  recent  service  of  the  specu- 
lators and  manipulators  of  Wall  Street 


Panama  W"''  ^^e  retirement  of  Mr. 
Canal  Shonts  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  will 
be  assigned  to  Mr  John  F  Stevens  the  able 
engineer  now  in  actual  charge  of  the  work. 
The  Government  has  been  carefulU  consid- 
ering the  question  of  letting  a  contract  and 
turning  the  work  over  to  a  syndicate  under 
the  general  form  of  an  amngement  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  previous  num- 
bers But  It  was  announced  last  month  that 
ample  time  would  be  taken  for  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  before  any  bid  would  be  ac- 
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cepted.  Meanwhile,  the  actual  Hi»rlt  at  Pan- 
ama has  been  going  on  with  greatly  increased 
rapidity,  and  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Stevens 
hltnself,  who  had  formcrls'  been  among  the 
firmly  convinced  advocates  of  the  contract 
plan,  is  now  of  the  opinion  that  Uncle  Sam 
can  just  as  well  go  on  and  finish  the  work 
without  the  interposition  of  private  con- 
tractors. The  amount  of  excavation  accom- 
plished during  the  past  two  months  is  enor- 
mous in  comparison  with  what  was  done  in 
a  similar  period  last  year:  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  final  decision  between  Government 


construction  and  the  employment  of  a  con- 
tractor will  not  be  made  until  after  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Stevens  is  "  making  the  dirt  fly,"  and  reports 
more  than  550,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation 
in  Culebra  Cut  for  January,  600,000  as  the 
estimate  for  February,  with  twenty-three 
working  days,  and  800,000  for  March. 

n,        ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  °^  March  the  Pres- 

"'cir't'^    itiential  term  is  half  ended,  and 

■  ™ '      President  Roosevelt  has  two  years 

of  service  yet  before  him.    There  is  growing 
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talk  about  Presidential  candidates  but  that  s 
a  subject  we  shall  have  with  us  from  th  s 
time  forth.  Meanwhile,  bcginn  ng  w  th  the 
-  4th  of  March,  there  will  be  a  cons  derable 
reorganization  of  the  cabinet  wh  ch  w  11 
stand  as  follows: 

Hon.  Elihu  Root,  of  New  York  Sccretarv 
of  State. 

■    Hon.  George  B,  Cortclyou  of  New  York 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  of  Oh  o  Sec  etarj 
of  War. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  of  Mar>land 
Attorney-General , 

Hon.  George  von  L.  Meyer  of  Massa 
chusetts,  Postmaster-General. 

Hon.  Victor  H.  Metcalf,  of  Cal  fo  n  i 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Hon.  James  R.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  Secre- 
tary of  the_Interior. 

Hon.  James'Wilson,  of  Iowa,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Hon.  Oscar  S,  Straus,  of  New  York,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Straus  has  been  at  his  post  for  some 
weeks,  and  brings  high  purpose  and  entire 
concentration  of  effort  to  a  department  for 
which  he  has  unusual  fitness.  Excepting  Mr. 
Meyer,  all  the  other  members  of  tiic  group 
are  already  well  known  in  official  life  at 
Washington.  Mr,  Meyer,  who  is  still  a 
young  man,  made  a  brilliant  record  as  speaker 
of  the  Massachusetts  House,  and  has  served 
with  distinction  as  an  ambassador.  Mr. 
Cortelyou's  name  is  associated  with  the  idea 
of  efficiency.  As  Secretary  to  the  President, 
as  first  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Committee,  and  as  Post- 
master-General, he  has  done  well  the  work 
that  has  been  assigned  to  him.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  one  expects  him  to  do  well  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  has  worked 
exceedingly  hard  for  several  months  past  to 
improve  administrative  conditions  in  the 
Post-OfKce  Department,  for  all  of  which 
Mr.  Meyer  may  well  be  thankful.  This 
great  department  needs  many  improvements 
of  method  in  view  of  the  development  of  its 
business.  The  joint  committee  of  Congress 
which  has  inquired  into  the  subject  of  second- 
class  matter  (newspapers  and  periodicals)  has 
made  a  report  embodying  many  innovations 
which  would  greatly  change  the  conditions 
under  which  the  press  could  make  use  of  post- 
al facilities.  These  proposed  changes  will  not 
be  acted  upon  at  present,  hut  Congress  will 
adopt  the  commission's  advice  with  respect 
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to  an  exhaustive  Weighing  of  the  mails,  with 
complete  analysis,  and  will  also  authorize  a 

thorough  inquiry  into  the  postal  service  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  business  methods. 

Tin  ciiiu-  Senator  Beveridge's  hill  relating 
inftw  to  the  employment  of  child  labor 
*"*""  '  seems  unlikely  to  be  brought  to  a 
vote  in  the  present  session.  It  has,  however, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  public  discussion 
and  understanding  of  a  very  serious  evil. 
There  was  pending  a  hill  to  regulate  child 
labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr. 
Beveridgc  obtained  immediate  consideration 
for  his  larger  measure  by  the  device  of  pre- 
senting it  as  an  amendment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  hill.  Mr.  Bcveridge  priqvosed, 
in  brief,  to  prohibit  the  railroads  from  re- 
ceiving for  shipment  as  interstate  commerce 
the  products  of  factories  and  mines  employ- 
ing children  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  measure  would  apply  directly  to  cotton 
mills,  glass  factories,  coal  mines,  and  some 
other  industries  and  would  tend  to  equalize 
conditions  of  production  as  among  the  difler- 
ent  States.  It  seems  to  us  an  excellent  pro- 
posal and  one  that  instead  of  lessening  the 
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activity  of  the  individual  States  in  the  duty  period  of  "  Granger  "  laws  in  the  early 
they  owe  to  childhood  as  regards  protection  *70*s;  but  the  present  legislative  activity  is 
and  education  would  only  stimulate  and  help  not  confined  to  the  regulation  of  steam  rail- 
such  State  activities.  Some  of  the  friends  of  roads.  Some  of  the  legislatures  are  attempr- 
the  so-called  "  child-labor  "  movement  ob-  ing  to  deal  with  the  traction  problems  of  the 
jected  to  the  Beveridge  bill  as  likely  to  di-  cities  in  more  or  less  drastic  fashion.  In 
minish  the  activity  of  the  States  on  behalf  of  Minnesota  and  New  Hampshire,  for  exam- 
children,  but  their  arguments  were  of  a  theo-  pie,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  three-cent 
retical  nature.  Nearly  all  of  the  really  prac-  fares  during  certain  hours  of  every  business 
tical  w'orkers  for  this  reform  strongly  sup-  day. 
ported  the  Beveridge  bill.     The  question  of 

constitutionality  was  strongly  raised  in  the  cieueiand's  Meanwhile,  the  city  of  Cleve- 
Congressional  debating  of  the  subject;  but  Traction  land,  unable  to  obtain  from  the 
all  leading  precedents  and  decisions  w^ould  in-  'p«'''»«  •  Ohio  Legislature  the  necessary 
dicate  thiat  Congress  in  its  authority  over  in-  laws  to  enable  the  municipalization  of  the 
terstate  commerce  has  full  power  to  take  the  street  railroads,  is  presenting  through  a  pri- 
course  proposed  by  Mr.  Beveridge.  In  any  vate  company  an  object-lesson  in  traction 
case  interest  in  the  movement  has  been  whole-  finance.  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  three  times 
somely  quickened.  Mr.  Beveridge's  great  elected  on  a  platform  demanding  three-cent 
speech  of  January  23,  continued  on  January  fares  on  the  street-car  lines,,  succeeded  only 
28  and  29,  is  a  veritable  treatise  on  the  whole  last  year  in  securing  a  franchise  for  a  com- 
subject.  Meanwhile,  a  recommendation  of  pany  organized  with  a  view  to  putting  in 
Governor  Hughes  has  been  brought  before  operation  his  ideas  as  to  service,  fares,  and 
the  Legislature  of  iSJew  York  in  the  form  of  profits.  The  Municipal  Traction  Company, 
a  bill  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  having  leased  from  the  Forest  City  Railway 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  Company  about  fourteen  miles  of  single 
factories  of  that  State  except  between  the  track,  opened  for  business  at  the  three-cent 
hours  of  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  and  it  will  un-  rate  on  the  first  of  November  last.  At  the 
doubtedly  become  a  law.  In  the  Colorado  close  of  the  first  three  months  of  operation 
Legislature  a  bill  has  been  introduced  which  it  reported  a  fair  net  profit  after  paying  all 
forbids  the  employment  in  mines  of  persons  operating  expenses,  interest,  and  dividends, 
'••^der  sixteen  years  of  age.  Broad  prohibi-  By  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  with  the 
tions  of  child  labor  have  also  been  proposed  in  Forest  City  Company  the  stockholders  of  the 
South  Dakota  and  Idaho.  The  Alabama  latter  are  to  receive  6  per  cent,  cumulative 
Legislature  is  attempting  to  better  the  condi-  dividends  on  the  par  value  of  their  stock, 
tions  of  factor}'  labor  in  that  State  by  requir-  Earnings  in  excess  of  these  required  dividends 
ing  cotton  mills  to  maintain  schools  for  em-  are  to  be  applied  to  the  betterment  of  the 
ployees  and  their  children,  making  an  annual  service,  building  of  additional  track,  and  the 
State  appropriation  of  $100  for  each  school,  purchase  of  the  Forest  City  Company's  prop- 
erty. Whatever  may  be  the  final  outcome, 
The  states  Throughout  the  country  the  the  three-cent  fare  proposition  is  likely  to 
and  the  deep-seated  popular  interest  in  have  a  notable  test, 
matters  of  transportation  was  at- 
tested in  more  w-ays  than  one  during  the  past  changes  ^^^  legislatures  of  many  States 
month.  The  passage  (on  the  same  day)  of  /»  the  have  been  choosing  United  States 
two-cent  fare  bills  applying  to  railroads  in  ""  *'  Senators.  The  names  of  Senators 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  West  Virginia  was  one  re-elected  and  of  men  newly  chosen  will  be 
manifestation  of  this  widespread  interest;  found  in  our  "Record  of  Current  Events," 
but  hardly  less  significant  is  the  attempt  made  on  page  288.  We  present  on  this  and  the 
by  many  legislatures  to  compel  the  railroads  following  page  the  pictures  of  some  of  those 
to  furnish  cars  sufficient  to  move  all  freight  whose  faces  will  be  new  in  the  Senate  cham- 
offcred  for  transportation.  The  bills  pro-  ber.  Generally  speaking,  the  popular  influ- 
viding  for  State  railroad  commissions  and  re-  ence  has  been  more  directly  felt  in  the  choice 
duction  of  freight  rates  will  make  the  aggre-  of  Senators  this  year  than  has  been  usual  in 
gate  of  railroad  legislation  for  the  current  the  past.  If  a  special  session  of  the  Senate 
season  the  greatest  that  has  been  know^  in  should  be  called  to  act  upon  treaties,  these 
this  country  for  many  years.  To  find  its  new  members  would  get  into  the  harness  at 
parallel  one  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  once.     Otherwise  their  new  dignities  will 
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l:.  Ilorab,   Idabo. 


not  be  assumed  for  working  purposes  until  tempt  some   analysis   of  the   United   States 

next  December.     We  shall  not  attempt  just  Senate  as  it  will  stand  through'the  term  of 

now  to  characterize  the  new  members  or  to  the   Sixtieth    Congress.      It    is  notable   that 

discuss  the  Senate  itself,  as  its  make-up  has  Alabama  has  re-elected  with  absolute  unan- 

recently  changed.    But  in  a  future  number  of  imity  its  two  veteran  Senators,  Pettus  and 

the  Review  it  will  be  worth  while  to  at-  Morgan,  one  of  whom  will  be  in  his  ninetieth 
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year  and  the  other  in  his  ninety-third  if  they 
live  through  the  term  for  which  they  have 
just  been  chosen.  Some  of  the  new  members 
are  comparatively  yminK,  and  several  have 
done  service  in  the  mher  house.      Both  of    000,000  fi 


the  Oregon  Senators  were  chosen  by  popular 
vote,  ratified  by  the  Legislature 


A    public    matter    widely     pro- 
claimed, but  uf  an  importance  not 
to  be  easily  overstated,  was  the 
last  month  of  a  gift  of  $12,- 
Mr.  John  D.  Rocltefellei 


the  General  Kducation  Board,     Mr.  Rocke- 
feller had  previously  given  $11,000,000  to 


Ongaa.     lion.  RoWrl  1..  Tajliir,  Tfones. 
SEN  ATOHS- ELECT. 


THE  PkOCRESi  Of  WE  WORLD. 


MH.    JOHN    D.    ROCKEFELLER,    JR. 


JOHN 


,    ROCKEFELLER,    SR. 


the  same  organization.  Contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral supposition,  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  not 
personally  been  in  active  business  for  some 
years,  and  the  use  af  his  great  fortune  for 
valuable  public  ends  seems  to  have  occupied 
his  mind  and  attention  of  late  rather  than 
further  accumulation.  The  gift  was  made 
through  his  son,  John  D,  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
who  is  an  active  member  of  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Board  and  is  intensely  interesEcd  in 
educational  work  and  social  progress.  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  earlier  gifts  had  been  used  by 
the  Board,  together  with  other  funds,  for 
the  improvement  of  education  in  the  South- 
ern States,  especially  that  of  the  common 
schools,  the  creation  of  high  schools,  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  also  the  progress  of 
agriculture  with  a  view  to  an  increased  local 
ability  to  support  schools  and  the  institutions 
of  a  progressive  civilization.  The  board  is 
using  the  income  from  a  $10,000,000  gift  of 
Mr,  Rockefeller's  to  help  a  carefully  se- 
lected series  of  colleges  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  their  own  self-effort  toward  better 
facilities  for  their  growing  work.  The  funds 
of  the  board  are  distributed  with  great  im- 
partiality and  high  intelligence.     In  the  of- 


fices of  the  board  in  New  \'ork  is  now  cen- 
tered the  most  complete  information  that  any- 
where exists  about  actual  educational  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

Hattht  ^'  '*  f"^'  ^  y^t  announced 
Boani  how  the  board  will  expend 
the  income  of  the  great  added 
fund  which  it  is  to  receive  within  the 
coming  month.  Undoubtedly  the  encour- 
agement of  good  colleges  will  proceed 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  work  for  agricul- 
tural progress  will  be  more  rapidly  developed. 
In  view  of  some  trends  of  comment  in  the 
newspapers,  it  seems  timely  to  say  two  or 
three  things  about  the  sources  and  the  ob- 
jects of  these  colossal  gifts  for  education.  In 
the  first  place,  money  is  given  by  the  General 
Education  Board  only  in  re<.ognition  of  use- 
ful educational  agencies  and  only  upon  the 
condition  that  applying  colleges  shall  raise 
from  other  sources  three  times  as  much 
money  as  the  board  gives  to  them.  Thus, 
the  board  does  not  seek  to  influence  or 
dominate  them  as  their  chief  benefac- 
tor. It  aims,  rather,  to  stimulate  the  ef- 
forts of  all  their  natural  constituents  and  to 
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promote  their  inJepender 


It  does  not  fol-    use  at  later  periods  of  great  fortunes  actually 


low  because  the  monej'  has  come  from  Mr.  and  legally 

Rockefeller  that  its  acceptance  hy  any  college  It  is  a  matti 

is  expected  to  influence  the  tone  or  character  Rockefeller  i 

of  theological  or  economic  teaching.    There  methods  by 

is  not  a  man  connected  with  the  Education  accumulated 
Hoard  who  does  nut  claim  and  assert  fi 
self  the  iitn'osi 


the  hands  of  private  owners. 
for  congratulation  that  Mr. 
finding  wise  and  far-reaching 
hich  to  place  great  masses  of 
vealth  where  they  will  con- 
him~  tinue,  through  decades  and  generations  to 
come,  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 


Some  Hen  ^'  '*  ""'  alwaj's  easy  to  liiiil 
BeMna      means  by  which  to  bestow  bounty 

'*•""'■  with  entire  usefulness.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  Mr,  Carnegie  are  success- 
ful, far  beyond  many  other  givers,  in  finding 
objects  and  methods  that  arc  exceedingly 
beneficial  to  society  at  large.  It  would  seem 
evident  that  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
is  proposing  to  make  his  career  that  of  a  wise 
spender  and  user  of  money  for  human  wel- 
fare, rather  than  as  a  business  man  absorbeil 
in  the  direction  of  economic  activities.  The 
General  Education  Board  had  for  its  first 
president  the  late  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr., 


HofMu        Many    of    the    conditions    under 

and  Free      which  great  industrial  and  trans- 

TeaehiKg.  pg^tation  fortunes  were  built  up 
in  this  country  have  already  passed  away,  or 
else  are  in  rapid  process  of  change.  The 
granting  of  rebates  and  the  favoring  of  large 
shippers  was  a  general  railroad  practice  at 
one  time.  Mr.  Rwkef  el  let's  wealth  is  due 
to  his  relation  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  made  large  use  of  advantage- 
ous transportation  rates  and  facilities  to  ob- 
tain its  colossal  development.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  smaller  fortunes  in  this  country  , 
have  also  been  built  up  through  the  use  of 

advantages   nhich    are   no    longer    regarded  dk.  Wallace  futthick 

as  equitable,  and  which  in  public  policy  and 

in  sound  business  practice  must  be  discon-  who  has  left  behind  him  the  r 
tinued.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  ardent  great  and  noble  devotion  to  the  tasks  of  citi- 
advocate  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Ameri-  zenship.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Robert 
can  people,  m  ith  common  consent,  have  in  C,  Ogden,  who  is  also  at  the  head  of  se\er;d 
times  past  developed  and  distributed  wealth  other  important  educational  undertakings, 
in  order  to  approve  heartily  of  a  benevolent    Mr.  Ogden  has  now  turned  the  work  of  the 
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presidency  over  to  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Gates, 
who  has  great  knowledge  of  educational  con- 
ditions and  has  long  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  philanthropic  activities.  Mr. 
Gates  brings  enthusiasm  and  a  powerful 
grasp  to  the  presidency  of  this  important  edu- 
cational board.  The  most  active  member  of 
the  board  is  its  executive  secretary-.  Dr.  Wal- 
lace Buttrick,  whose  efficiency  and  knowledge 
are  associated  with  broad  sympathies,  accu- 
rate judgment,  and  a  rare  understanding  of 
human  nature.  The  country  will  not  be  long 
in  ranking  Dr.  Buttrick  where  he  belongs, 
with  the  foremost  of  its  educational  adminis- 
trators, like  President  Eliot,  President  But- 
ler, and  half  a  dozen  others. 

PnMtmi  of  Rt^Ports  Continue  to  affirm  and 
i««  Soatiitt*  deny  the  death  of  President  Cas- 
c«t;«M.  j^^  ^f  Venezuela.  Meanwhile, 
the  revolutionary  manifestations  throughout 
the  republic  increase,  and  the  insurgents,  un- 
der such  able  leaders  as  Gen.  Antonio  Par- 
rdes,  openly  announce  that  upon  Castro's 
death  fiehling  on  a  large  scale  will  be  begun 
to  prevent  the  accession  to  the  presidency  of 
Vice-President  Gomez,  General  Paredes  is 
already  in  the  field  in  the  mountains  of  the 
east  with  quite  a  force  of  well-armed  men. 
Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro  has  been  formally  elected 
President  of  Ecuador  for  a  four-year  terra. 
Our  relations  with  this  South -American  na- 
tion, by  the  way,  are  becoming  closer.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  current  month  the  recent- 
ly concluded  parcels-post  convention  goes 
into  effect  between  Ecuador  and  the  United 
States.  A  labor  strike  of  large  proportions 
has  recently  been  quelled  in  Lima,  but  the 
republic  of  Peru  appears  to  be  otherwise 
progressing  in  a  normal,  healthy  way.  In 
Brazil  a  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent creating  a  fund  for  the  conversion  of  the 
national  debt.  In  Argentina  trade  and 
finance  show  exceptional  prosperity.  The 
Chilean  Government  has  definitely  decided 
to  rebuild  Valparaiso  on  new,  esthetic  lines, 
the  government  having  been  authorized  to 
borrow  $5,500,000  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  reconstructing  the  city. 

p»tn  HI  With  each  month  of  its  life  the 
ftep/*.  present  British  Parliament  sees 
"'  ■  the  lines  drawn  tighter  between 
the  Commons  and  the  Lords.  It  now  seems 
to  have  come  to  a  regular  campaign  on  the 
part  of  the  present  ministry  and  many  prom- 
inent Englishmen  outside  of  the  government 
for  the  aitolition  of  the  hereditary  chamber. 


On  more  than  one  historic  occasion  the  Brit- 
ish peers  have  blocked  the  way  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  tasks  which  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion had  undoubtedly  intrusted  to  the  Com- 
mons. It  may  be  that  the  day  of  final  reck- 
oning is  very  near.  The  complete  story  of 
the  obduracy  of  the  Lords  is  told  by  Mr. 
Stead  in  his  book  just  issued,  "  Peers  or 
People?    An  Appeal  to  Historj,"  which  he 


(Mr.  Reginald  McKenai.  who  goes  from 
"f  riDanclsl  SfiTpiBry  nf  the  Treasurj  lo 
of  the  govprnm<-nrH  Qglit  for  non  sectarian 
In  fireat  BrlUIn  ) 


has  subheaded  "  The  House  of  Lords 
Weighed  in  the  Balances  and  Found  Want- 
ing." He  brings  the  subject  down  to  the 
great  grievances  of  the  present  Liberal  gov- 
ernment against  the  hereditary  chamber, — 
the  fate  of  the  Birrell  Education  bill  and  the 
Plural  Voting  bill.  These  measures,  while 
not  abandoned,  have  been  postponed  for  a 
time,  and  their  fate  will  be  remembered 
against  the  Lords. 

pBtiia-      Parliament  reassembled  on  Fcb- 
"""'w      '■"aty  12.     The  reference  in  the 
tmastm  it.  j^j^g'^  spegcf,   jy  "  serious  ques- 
tions  affecting  the   working  of   the   parlia- 
mentary   system    which    have    arisen    from 
unfortunate    differences    between    the    two 
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houses"  drew  forth  a  heated  di 
both  the  Lords  and  the  Commons.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman,  referred  to  the  treatment  accorded 
the  Education  and  Plural  Voting  bills  by  the 
House  of  Lords  as  "  discreditable,  danger- 
ous, and  demorali/.in);."  Ointinutng,  the 
Premier  pointed  out  the  seriousness  of  an 
attack  upon  the  upper  chamber  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  declared,  however: 
Up  w;is  not  sure  that  he  would  not  ratlier  have 
a  constitution  where  llie  representative  l)ody  was 
very  much  under  the  control  of  the  soverein" 
than  mider  llie  control  of  another  chamljer.  He 
did  not  need  and  did  not  wish  lu  attribute  to  tlie 
upper  house  any  unworthy  or  sinister  moti\e  or 
intention  :  but  the  events  of  December  bad  raised 
the  question  in  such  a  form  as  to  put  into  glar- 
ing contrast  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  elec- 
tors and  the  asserted  rights  of  the  peers.  The 
government  did  not  shrink  from  the  problem. 
It  was  not  sure  that  when  it  came  into  close 
quarters  with  it  whether  it  would  not  turn  out 
to  be  easier  of  solution  than  now  appeared,  but 
at  all  events  it  must  be  settled. 

Just  what  Mill  be  the  government  program 
of  attack  upon  the  upper  house  we  are  not 
permitted  to  know  as  yet.  It  seems  likely, 
however,  that  the  ministry  will  not  resort  to 
an  early  dissolution  and  appeal  ro  the  coun- 
try on  the  issue,  but  will  continue  to  send  up 
to  the  Lords  measures  of  legislation  the  pop- 
ular need  of  which  is  bej'ond  question,  and 
permit  the  charges  against  the  peers  to  ac- 
cumulate for  final  settlement  later,  when 
the  electorate  has  been  aroused  sufficiently. 


Joiiv  Itti  I  riiank  yoa  ' 
prompt  klndnpiM  of  iniir  navv  nnd  j'our  |>eDpl 
Ibli  terrlbif  dlMittrr  at  Jnmnlia  '  I  knnn  7011  I 
TOBT  nirn  Idol  BlHiiit  iipolling  but  vnii  and  I 
not  golps  to  allon  n  hIpeI''  letter  l«  mnkc-  spt 
(ennre  In  niir  frlmdHhlp 

From  tbe  Wetlminiltr  Outtlle  (Loiidup). 


A  MiBiun  "^^^  Irish  question  has  already 
»/  iritii  forced  its  way  to  the  front.  By 
"'"'""■  [he  appointment  of  Mr.  Augus- 
tine Birrell,  formely  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  to  be  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, succeeding  Mr,  Bryce,  the  Liberal  par- 
tv  has  given  evidence  of  its  desire  to  honestly 
fulfill  its  pledges  to  the  Irish  people.  While 
it  would  be  premature  to  say  what  measure 
of  actual  home  rule  will  finally  be  conceded 
to  Ireland,  it  is  significant  that  one  of  the 
first  ofRcial  acts  of  Mr.  Birrell  upon  his  as- 
sumption of  the  Irish  office  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  introduce  at  an  early  date  a  hill  "  to 
provide  for  an  Irish  council  and  for  other 
purposes  connected  therewith."  Again,  Mr. 
Br^-cc,  just  before  his  departure  (February 
i.l)  to  take  up  his  duties  as  Ambassador  to 
this  country,  declared  that  Parliament  would 
in  the  near  future  create  a  national  university' 
for  Ireland.  The  formation  of  a  new  Irish 
part>',  to  be  known  as  the  National  Defense 
League,  under  the  leadership  of  Walt*r 
Hume  Long,  who  was  Mr.  Balfour's  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  is  the  expression  of 
"  Erin's  intention  to  educate  voters  in  all 
portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
question  of  Home  Rule." 

(j(^,^  The  opening  hours  of  the  present 
Btitiah  parliamentary  session,  like  those 
of  the  preceding  one,  were 
marked  by  several  forcible  attempts  made  by 
the  militant  "Suffragettes"  to  enter  the 
chamber  of  the  Commons.  Fifty-six  of  the 
suffragists  were  arrested  and  arraigned  in 
court  charged  with  disorderly  conduct.  Just 
what  the  women  expect  or  hope  to  win  by 
the  use  of  physical  force  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. It  has  been  admitted  by  some  of  the 
leaders  that  the  campaign  is  partly  one  of 
punishment  of  the  Liberal  party  for  its  per- 
fidy in  profiting  by  woman's  help  in  the  elec- 
tions and  then  refusing  to  grant  the  suffrage 
right  after  the  Liberals  had  been  victorious. 
Among  the  highly  significant  appointments  of 
the  new  ministry  are  those  of  Mr.  Reginald 
McKenna,  Financial  Secretary-  of  the  Trcas- 
ur>-.  to  succeed  Mr.  Birrell  as  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education :  Dr.  Macnamara,  to 
be  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  I..ocal 
Government  Board;  and  Mr.  C.  E.  H.  Hob- 
house,  to  be  Under-Secretarv'  for  India.  Mr. 
lohn  Redmond  and  the  other  Irish  leaders 
are  standing  by  the  government  and  will  verj' 
wisely  accept  even  a  half-way  measure  when 
there  is  prospect  of  the  full  blessing  later  on. 
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j.jj^  Parliament's    request   on    Febru- 

SiMttmham  arj'  i8  of  the  j;overnment  for  the 
"'  '"-■  correspondence  which  passed  be- 
tueen  Governor  Sir  James  Alexander  Swet- 
tenham  of  Jamaica,  and  Admiral  Davis  of 
the  United  States  Navy  in  the  days  imme- 
diately following  the  Kingston  earthquake 
of  Januar)'  14  has  redirected  the  attention 
of  Great  Britain,  and,  in  a  measure,  of  this 
countrj'  also,  to  the  rather  unfortunate  inci- 
dent of  this  correspondence.  A  good  deal 
of  newspaper  discussion  had  the  tendency 
to  magnify  the  incident  unduly.  The  of- 
ficial attitude  of  both  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican governments,  however,  as  well  as  the 
tone  of  the  British  press,  made  it  evident 
beyond  a  doubt  that,  even  if  Governor  Swet- 
tenhani  had  lost  his  head  in  a  moment  of 
strain  and  excitement,  there  was  no  reason 
why  two  nations  should  follow  his  example. 
Sir  Edward  Grey.  British  Foreign  Minister, 
lost  no  time  in  cabling  his  thanks  to  the 
American  Government  for  "  prompt  and 
powerful  assistance,"  and  the  incident  was 
virtually  closed  by  a  frank  and  friendly  tele- 
gram from  President  Roosevelt,  supple- 
mented later  by  an  apologj-  from  Governor 
Swettenham  and  a  hearty  expression  of 
thanks  by  King  Edward  in  his  speech  from 
the  throne  at  the  reassemhliny;  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  whole  question  has  served  the 
useful  purpose  of  proving  to  the  world  that 
the  great  English-speaking  public  will  not 
tolerate  any  breach  of  the  cordial  relations 
that  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.    Kingston  is  slowly  recover- 


ing from  the  catastrophe.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  the  property  loss  sustained  by 
the  city  through  the  earthquake  will  amount 
to  more  than  $13,000,000.  The  disaster,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  number  of  prominent  Jamai- 
cans, may  really  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise.' 
In  sM'eeping  away  the  tropical  slum  section 
which  has  for  so  many  years  disgraced  tjie 
Jamaican  capital  the  earthquake  may  turn. 
out  to  he  a  form, — rather  drastic,  it  is  true,  . 
— of  municipal  spring  cleaning. 

Tht  Stpubiiii  ^"  *''^  contest  between  the  French 
an*  Republic, and  the  Vatican  over 
""'  the  question  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  the  continuance  of 
Christian  worship  in  France  a  period  of 
compromise  and  conciliation  appears  to  have 
begun.  Although  the  Pope  and  the  Roman 
hierarchy  steadfastly  refuse  to  yield  one  point 
of  their  opposition  to  the  government's  plan, 
the  exchange  of  conciliatory  offers  between 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  Briand  and  the 
French  bishops  themselves  has  not  been  ve- 
toed by  the  Vatican.  Several  supplementary 
meai^ures  which  passed  the  Parliament  late 
in  January  repealed  most  of  the  obnoxious 
features  of  the  law  as  it  stood  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  honest  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  fair  and  recognize  the  difficulties 
before  the  church.  At  a  second  meeting  in 
council  (late  in  January)  the  Fiench  bishops 
made  a  final  proposition  to  the  government. 
In  substance,  it  demanded  that  a  lease  giving 
the  church  undisturbed  possession  on  its  own 
conditions,  for  eighteen  years,  of  all  ecclesias- 
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tical  property,  be  granted  simultajicously  in 
all  of  the  36,000  communes  of  the  republic. 
This  propcjal  was  ar  once  rejected  by  Pre- 
mier Clemenceau.  Then  began  the  exchange 
of  encyclical  and  parliamentary  declaration. 
After  the  ministerial  rejection  of  the  bishops' 
proposal  M.  Briand  issued  a  circular,  accom- 
panied by  specimen  formulas,  which  the  may- 
ors of  communes  were  instructed  to  follow  in 
leasing  churches.    The  plan  therein  proposed 


__  BducnlluQ  and  PuMIc 

..„.-.. .^, ,=   enforelne   the    Ohurcb    Rpparatlim 

I«w.     He  la  repinlpd  »8  a  romlnK  Premier.) 

was  rejected  by  the  Vatican  as  furnishing  no 
security  for  worship  under  Catholic  auspices. 
A  compromise,  however,  was  finally  arrived 
at  regarding  the  leasing  of  property  which 
promises  to  provide  a  modus  viveitdi  for  the 
immediate  future  at  least. 

g  1^1  This  working  compromise  virtu- 
(**  ally  fulfills  two  essential  condi- 

mtntrchg.  jj^ij^  jj  preserves  the  essential 
points  of  the  governmental  law  of  separation 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  indirectly  at  least, 
recognizes  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  which  was 


the  point  most  strenuously  insisted  upon  by 
the  church.  A  number  of  our  readers  have 
apparently  been  puzzled  by  our  statement 
last  month  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  was 
recognized  in  this  country,  in  Kngland,  and 
in  Prussia,  but  not  by  the  present  French 
law.  The  explanation  is  this:  In  most  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union  the  law 
provides  a  method  by  which  religious  socie- 
ties may  become  incorporated  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  provided  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  civil  bodies.  Under  these  laws  the 
management  and  control  of  property  and  of 
temporal  affairs  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
certain  persons  generally  known  as  boards  of 
trustees,  with  duties  similar  to  tliose  of  direc- 
tors of  business  corporations.  In  the  matter 
of  religious  creed  and  observance,  however, 
the  trustees,  as  well  as  other  members  of 
the  corporation,  are  subject  to  the  discipline, 
rules,  and  customs  of  the  particular  religion 
to  "'hich  the  incorporated  body  belongs.  The 
same  general  attitude  toward  religious  or- 
(ranizations  is  maintained  in  Great  Britain 
and  Prussia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
French  law  vests  in  the  "  associations  cullu- 
rlhs"  the  power  "to  provide  for  the  cost, 
maintenance,  and  public  ivorshifl  "  of  a  re- 
ligion, giving  them  practical  authority  to 
disregard  the  final  authority  of  the  bishop 
and,  of  course,  that  of  Rome. 

irriam-  ^^^  "*"*  '*^'  ''  must  be  ad- 
ciiabit       mitted,  is  really  a  blow  at   the 

foihiwii.  ^^^  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  which  cannot  accept  a  govern- 
mental regime  contrary  to  its  own  constitu- 
tion. Hence  the  uncompromising  attitude 
of  the  Vatican.  Protestants  and  Jew's  have 
always  maintained  a  more  or  less  congrega- 
tional form  of  government,  and  therefore  see 
no  particular  objection  to  the  new  French 
law.  But  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  not  only  in 
France,  but  also  in  this  country, — as  may  be 
seen  from  the  large  meetings  recently  held  in 
New  York  and  other  American  cities  to 
protest  against  what  is  termed  the  perse- 
cution of  the  French  Catholics, — sec  in  the 
attitude  of  the  French  Government  more 
than  a  desire  to  separate  church  and  state. 
To  them  it  is  religious  persecution.  Why, 
the>-  ask,  should  the  French  (jovernment 
withhold  from  the  internal  constitution  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  France  such  recog- 
nition as  is  accorded  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Prussia?  The  Paris 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 
that,  by  the  new  law,  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church  simply  ceases  to  be  a  privileged  and 
subsidised  religious  organization  in  France. 
The  irreconcilable  positions  are:  The  claim 
of  the  papacy  that  the  church  in  France  is 
that  of  Rome  and  free  of  French  law,  and 
the  claim  of  the  state  that  the  church  in 
France  is  nothing  more  nor- less  than  3  dc 
partment  of  French  national  activity  and  as 
such  subject  to  national  control. 

^^  Scarcely    less    important    to 

laconit  Tax     Frenchmen  than  the  chu  ch  sep 

IBr  France.  ■  q.    ^  {_ 

aration  conflict  now  raging  he 
measure  proposed  by  the  Finance  M  n  e 
M.  Caillaux,  approved  by  the  gove  nmen 
and  introduced  into  the  Chamber  of  Depu 
tics  on  February  7,  for  a  national  neon  e 
ta\.  The  proposition  is  to  tax  all  ncome 
ahove  Jiiooo  a  j'ear.  Those  derived  from 
personal  and  real  property  will  pay  4  per 
cent.,  those  from  commerce  jH-  and  those 
from  wage  employment  3.  The  system  is 
intended  to  replace  all  the  older  forms  of 
direct  taxation,  such  as  door,  window,  and 
poll  tax.  French  rentes,  m  which  most  of 
the  people  have  invested  their  savings,  are 
directly  exempted  from  the  stamp  tax,  but 
the  income  derived  from  them  will  be  taxed 
according  to  the  above  scale.  Foreign  secu- 
rities of  all  kinds  are  admitted  freely  to  the 
French  market  on  payment  of  a  small  tax 
of  2  per  crtit.  on  their  nominal  value,  and  5 
per  cent,  on  the  income  they  yield.  The  Fi- 
nance Minister  estimates  that  among  the 
io,ooo,cxx>  taxpayers  of  France  there  are 
approximately  500,000  who  will  be  liable 
to  this  progressive  income  tax,  which  will 
net  the  government  twenty-four  millions  a 
year.  Whtn  this  tax  measure  becomes  a 
law,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  Portugal,  Bel- 
gium, Hungary,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States  will  be  the  only  countries  which  have 
not  adopted  an  income  tax  of  some  kind. 

A  ciiricai  '^^^  Statesmen  of  the  Vatican 
Wrto™  feel  that  the  troubles  of  the  hier- 
"  '* "  archy  in  France  are  to  a  degree 
offset  hy  what  is  virtually  a  clerical  victory 
in  Spain,  coming  at  almost  the  same  time  as 
the  triumphant  return  of  the  Centrum,  or 
Catholic,  party,  with  a  gain  of  several  seats 
in  the  German  Reichstag.  Even  the  situa- 
tion in  France  itself  seemed  less  hard  to  deal 
with  after  Minister  Briand's  conciliatory 
circular  published  early  in  February,  More 
than  a  generation  ago  it  was  assumed  that 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Catholic  Church 
throughout   the   world  had   ended.     These 


political  developments  indicate  how  formid- 
able a  power  that  church  still  is  even  in 
temporal  affairs.  In  two  months  Spain  has 
had  four  ministries,  three  of  them  pledged 
to  the  Liberal  anti-Clerical  program.  The 
advent  of  the  fourth,  under  the  Conserva- 
tive Senor  Maura,  may  be  regarded  as  a  tem- 
porary setback  for  the  Spanish  separation 
program.  On  January  7,  when  the  Cortes 
met  after  the  holidays,  it  was  believed  that 
the  way  to  separation  of  church  and  state 
was  short.  Dissensions  among  the  Liberals 
as  to  the  Associations  bill,  however,  brought 
on  another  crisis,  which  resulted  in  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Liberal  cabinet  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Conservatives  under  Maui^. 
On  January  26,  however,  King  Alfonso, 
realizing  that  Senor  Maura  could  not  com- 
mand a  majority,  suspended  the  sessions. 
Elections  to  the  Cortes  are  announced  to 
take  place  in  April,  and  the  new  body  will 
meet  in  May.  The  whole  subject  of  the 
relations  between  Spain  and  the  Holy  See  is 
treated  on  page  346  this  month.  Spanish 
trade  continues  to  prosper,  but,  in  the  read- 
justment of  tax  conditions,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  labor  dunonstrations  and  bread 
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predecessor.  The  results,  however,  show 
that  while  the  Center,  or  Cathohc,  party 
and  the  Poles  gained  several  seats,  the  So- 
cial Democrats,  or  Socialists,  as  they  arc 
better  known,  lost  36.  Aft?r  the  first 
ballot  (on  January  25),  a  government  vic- 
tory was  indicated,  but  its  proportions  were 
not  discernible  until  the  questions  of  new 
ballotings  and  contested  constituencies  had 
been  finally  decided.  The  strength  of  the 
principal  groups  in  the  new  Reichstag,  which 
began  its  sessions  on  February  19,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Center  108,  as  against  104  in  the  old 
house;  Conservatives  80,  as  against  74; 
Agrarians  and  Anti-Semites  39,  as  against 
21,  Socialists  43,  as  against  79;  National 
Liberals  55,  against  51  ;  Radicals  46,  against 
36;  Poles  20  or  21,  against  i6.  While  the 
government's  victor>'  is  a  substantial  one,  an 
analysis  of  the  results  will  show  that  the 
Socialist  losses  have  not  been  so  great  as  it 
would  seem  at  first  glance.  The  big  Socialist 
vote  of  three  and  a  half  years  ago  was  an 
abnormal  one,  including  as  it  did  all  the 
*'  discontents  "  and  counting  against  a  vast 
number  of  the  small  merchants,  bourgeoisie 
of  the  towns,  who  are  generally  apathetic  in 
the  matter  of  voting.     This  year  the  "  dis- 
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riots  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  t>oth  cen- 
ters of  republicanism  and  of  enemies  of  the 
monarchy.  It  !s  worth  noting,  in  passing, 
that  a  new  Spanish  Minister  to  Washington, 
SeRor  Ramon  Pina,  has  been  appointed  and 
will  very  soon  take  up  his  duties  at  our  na- 
tional capital. 

rj,  "Totally  unexpected  "  is  the 
airman  verdict  of  Germans  and,  in  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said,  of  the  rest 
of  Europe  upon  the  results  of  the  general 
elections  in  the  German  P^mpire  (January 
25  and  February  5)  for  a  Reichstag  to  suc- 
ceed the  one  dissolved  by  Chancellor  von 
Billow  on  December  13,  last.  It  had  been 
confidently  predicted, — in  fact,  taken  for 
granted, — that  the  Social  Democrats  of  the 
empire  would  gain  many  votes  and  from  five 
to  twenty  seats ;  that  the  other  sections  of  the 
opposition  would  retain  their  strength,  and 
that   the   government  would  be  confronted 
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contents  "  voted  for  the  government,  and  ^  -  - 
the  Socialist  vote  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  greater  than  it  was  in  i< 
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In  the  campaign  preceding  the 
elections  Chancellor  von  Biilow 
■  introduced  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can electioneering  methods  into  his  propa- 
ganda. He,  himself,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion went  into  districts  where  political 
feelinji  was  intense,  and  made  speeches.  He 
also  issued  manifestoes  in  the  name  of  the 
Kmpcror.  calling  upon  the  voters  to  declare 
against  the  Socialists,  whom  he  characterized 
r:  unpatriotic  and  dangerous  to  the  state. 
The  head  of  the  German  colonial  depart- 
ment, the  vigorous  and  untiring  Kriederich 
Uernburg,  also  electioneered.  In  fact,  Herr 
Uernburg  is  really  the  hero  of  the  contest, 
the  Kaiser's  organizer  of  victory.  He 
provoked  the  battle  and  bore  the  burden  of 
the  tray.  In  lectures,  speeches,  and  confer- 
ences lie  told  the  people  about  Germany's 
empire  in  Africa,  with  the  eloquence  of  a 
company  promoter  and  the  fervor  of  an  apos 
tie.  Herr  Dcrnburg  is  an  interesting  figure 
and  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  modem 
methods  cf  administration.  W.  T.  Stead  caliS 
hihi  a  ■'  thorough-paced  American  hustler 
suddenly  let  loose  in  the  china-shop  of  Ger- 
man bureaucracy."  He  is  making  the  Ger- 
man colonies  a  matter  of  business  rather  than 
of  politics,  and  his  watchword  is:  "We 
make  railways;  we  make  no  wars."  He  'S 
now  preparing  for  a  tour  around  Africa,  to 
study  the  industrial  development  of  Ger- 
many's possessions  in  that  continent. 

ji^^  It  is  true  that  two  main  divisions 
NiH  of  the  opposition  to  the  Kaiser's 
*""*""■  colonial  policy  have  increased 
their  representation,  TheClerical  Center  par- 
ty has  emerged  from  the  battle  strengthened, 
and  the  Poles  have  gained  four,  and  perhaps 
five,   seats.      Even   with    its  great   strength. 


however,  the  Ci 
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is  helpless  without  its 
e  naturally  interested 
wn  affairs.  Despite, 
in  the  popular  vote 
;,  the  Kaiser  may  legiti- 
Its  of  the  election  as  an 
indorsement  of  his  imperial  policy,  particu- 
larly in  its  colonial  phase.  This  indorse- 
ment may  get  him  his  new  budget  for  co- 
lonial expenditures.  It  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
garded by  His  Majesty  as  popular  authori- 
zation of  his  pet  scheme  of  elevating  the 
colonial  department  to  the  rank  of  a  cabinet 
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position.  Of  course,  Herr  Dernburg  will  be 
the  first  colonial  minister.  The  results  of 
the  elections  have  increased  the  Kaiser's  pres- 
tige at  home  "and  abroad.  Will  he  construe 
them  as  indicating  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  his  people  in  future  adventures  in  tuelt- 
fiolilii  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
world?  French  journals  fear  he  will.  The 
occasion  gives  him  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  prove  that  he  is  at  heart  passionately  anx- 
ious, as  he  has  always  insisted  he  is,  of  main- 
taining international  peace. 


An  Eitctoni  ^"  three  continental  European 
Rtmiiitiiai  countries, — Austria,  Sweden,  and 
Holland, — -new  electoral  systems 
providing  for  enlarged  popular  participation 
in  government  have  either  been  actually  in- 
troduced or  are  in  process  of  becoming  law. 
During  the  last  week  in  January  Kaiser 
Franz  Joseph  signed  the  Austrian  Universal- 
Suffrage  bill,  passed  by  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament during  the  closing  days  of  1906,  the 
law  taking  effect  with  the  first  day  of  the 
present  year.     By   the  terms  of  this  new 
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statute  the   four  classes   recognized  by   the  conferred   a  great  many  special   privileged. 

old  franchise) — the  landed   proprietors,  the  The  recommendations  of  a  state  commission 

towns,  the  rural  communes,  and  the  cham-i  which  has  bien  sitting  for  some  months  are 

bcrs  of  commerce,— are  abolished  as  electoral  that  the  two  chambers  of  the  States-General 

divisions.     Hereafter,  every  male  Austrian  (the  Dutch  Parliament)  should  have  nearly 

of  t^^'cnty-four  years  or  over  in  possession  of  equal  powers,  and  that  there  should  be  uni- 

his  civil  rights  will  have  a  vote.    To  prevent  versal  suffrage  extended   to  all  Dutch  citi- 

race  contests  in  this  empire  of  many  national-  zens  of  thirty  years  of  age,  without  regard 

ities  new   constituencies   will    be   organized  to  sex.     The  second   important   topic  con- 

for  the  electors  of  the  different  races, — that  sidered  by  the  state  commission  is  that  of  the 

IS  to  say,  Germans  will  vote  only  on  a  Ger-  succession  to  the  throne.     The  Dutch  are 

man  register  and  only   for  German  candi-  well  aware  of  the  longing  with  which  the 

dates,  and  Czech  voters  only  on  a  Cz^ech  German    Emperor    looks   toward    not    only 

register  for  Czech  candidates.     Seats  are  to  their  populous,  wealthy  home  kingdom,  with 

be  allotted  according  to  population  and  tax-  its  fine,   rich   ports,  but  also  toward   their 

paying  capacity.  highly  profitable,  extensive  oversea  colonies. 

The  present  Prince  Consort  is  a  German, 
ihvitig  Toward  ^^  *^  announced  from  Stockholm  and,  in  the  event  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  dy- 
DomoeraeM  that  the  venerable  King  Oscar  ing  without  issue,  a  German  prince  might 
intends  to  retire  permanently  on  succeed  to  the  throne.  He  might  negotiate 
June  6,  which  is  the  anniversary  of  his  golden  a  treaty  with  the  Berlin  government  looking 
wedding.  He  has  declared  that  he  rejoices  toward  the  admission  of  Holland  into  the 
in  the  fact  that  the  close  of  his  reign  has  been  German  federation.  To  make  this  forever 
marked  by  a  wide  extension  of  the  Swedish  impossible  the  state  commission  recommends 
suffrage  right.  According  to  the  new  law,  that  the  States-General  have  the  power  to 
practically  universal  suffrage  will  hereafter  provide  for  the  succession  to  the  throne  or  to 
exist  in  Sweden.  Other  changes  in  the  di-  change  it  in  case  of  emergenc>',  and  to  make 
rection  of  democracy  are  made,  including  it  necessary  for  any  monarch  to  secure  the 
the  reduction  of  the  term  of  office  of  members  approval  of  the  Parliament  before  any  treaty 
of  the  upper  house  from  nine  to  six  years.  At  could  be  negotiated  with  a  foreign  power, 
the  next  session  of  the  Riksdag  it  is  proposed  The  progress  of  this  bill  is  being  watched  in 
to  bring  up  for  discussion  the  subject  of  a  Germany  with  keen  interest.  Its  passage 
tri-national  interparliaftientar>'  conference,  would  have  a  highly  important  bearing  on 
suggested  by  a  number  of  patriotic  Scandi-  the  question  of  German  expansion, 
navians  of  the  three  countries.  This  confer- 
ence, its  projectors  would  have  meet  during  voting  for  ^°  matter  how  the  Russian 
the  coming  summer  at  Copenhagen  to  con-  the  Seeonti  Government  may  manipulate  the 
sidcr  the  proposition  of  an  ultimate  federa-  "**"*  *""**•  election  machinery  and  the  legal 
tion  of  the  three  states.  The  proposition,  requirements  for  the  constitution  of  the  sec- 
they  plan,  should  be  acted  upon  simultaneous-  ond  Duma,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  any- 
ly  by  the  Swedish  Riksdag,  the  Danish  Rigs-  thing  but  a  Radical  Parliament  from  an 
dag,  and  the  Norwegian  Storthing.  Actual  electorate  which  is  95  per  cent.  Radical, 
political  union  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  This  pre-election  prophecy  of  one  of  the 
Norway  may  yet  be  far  off,  but  some  sort  Constitutional  Democratic  leaders  in  St. 
of  commercial  and  intellectual  alliance,  as  Petersburg  has  been  more  than  fulfilled.  All 
well  as  an  understanding  for  common  protec-  through  our  month  of  February  the  elections 
tion,  is  not  only  possible  but  would  be  highly  were  being  held  throughout  the  Czar*s  vast 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  F^uropean  peace  as  empire.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  Scandinavian  Russian  people  vote  only  indirectly  for  Duma 
peoples  themselves.  members,  actually  casting  their  ballots  for 

members  of  a  government  assembly  or  elec- 

j.^         The  Dutch  plan  for  an  extension  toral  college,  by  which,  on  February  19,  the 

Dtrtek       of  the  suffrage  is  a  part  of  the  actual  members  of  the  Duma  were  chosen. 

*****     larger  scheme  of  radical  parlia-  The  system  is  somewhat  cumbersome.    The 

mentary  reform  in  the  little  kingdom  of  the  entire  country  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 

Netherlands.    The  Dutch  are  a  democratic  city  and  the  country,  twenty-nine  members 

people  who  have  for  years  felt  that  their  elec-  being  returned  from  the  great  cities,  of  which 

toral  machinery  was  too  complicated  and  St.  Petersburg  elects  six,  Moscow  four,  and 
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the  others  one  each.  All  the  rest  of  the 
E>uina  members  are  elected  from  the  rural 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  elections  to  the 
assemblies  and  colleges  indicated,  even  during 
the  first  week  in  February,  a  sweeping  vic- 
tor>'  for  the  combined  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Despite  the  obstacles  put  in  their 
way,  the  Constitutional  Democrats  will  con- 
trol the  next  Duma,  in  some  districts  having 
an  absolute  majority  over  the  combined 
Monarchist,  Octobrist,  and  Socialist  vote. 
The  votes  of  St.  Petersburg  were  all  for 
Constitutional  Democrats.  Count  Heyden, 
leader  of  the  party  of  Peaceful  Regeneration, 
and  Dr.  Kovalcvski,  the  chief  spirit  of  the 
Democratic  Reform  party,  were  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated,  while  the  Radical  Extreme 
Left,  despite  the  disqualification, — by  "  ad- 
ministrative order, "~of  a  number  of  its 
leaders,  such  as  Prof.  Paul  Milyukov,  and 
the  Group  of  Toil  fighters  Aladyin  (now  in 
this  country)  and  Annikin,  returns  in  in- 
creased strength.  The  Poles,  who,  like  their 
brethren  in  Prussia,  are  Polish  Nationalists 
first  cf  all,  made  substantial  gains.  The 
Reactionaries  will  be  comparatively  few  in 
the  new  body,  and  even  these  few  have,  in 
most  cases,  been  forced  on  the  voters. 


The  Russian  people  have  learned 
tatiit  much,  and  they  will  not  waste 
their  time  in  the  new  Duma  as 
they  did  in  the  first.  They  will  be  cautious, 
but  nevertheless  their  temper  is  indicated  by 
the  words  of  the  Radical  leader  Vadovosev, 
who  has  declared :  "  The  first  Duma  was 
one  of  anger;  the  next  will  be  a  Duma  of 
vengeance."  That  the  government  realizes 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  it  will  have 
to  face  is  evident  from  an  officially  signed 
article  in  the  Novoye  Vremya,  which  is  the 
first  challenge  uf  the  existing  regime  to  the 
Duma  about  to  assemble.  The  writer  ad- 
mits that  Parliament  will  contain  "  a  strong 
element  which  will  devote  all  its  energy  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  administrative 
system."     Then  comes  the  challenge: 

The  government  will  remain  Ihc  instrument  of 
llic  sovereign,  not  the  ageiu  of  the  Duma.  The 
government  has  on  its  side  an  enormous  army, 
whose  chief  is  the  Km|>cror.  who  is  also  the 
sole  hoad  of  the  government.  Besides  that,  the 
government  has  on  its  side  a  badly  organized 
but  on  the  whole  strong  administrative  police 
and  the  so-called  rotten  but  when  necessary 
very  daring  hurcaucracy.  Those  forces  are 
standing  face  to  face  with  the  Duma  and  can 
cause  its  dissolution  if  it  seek  to  transgress  the 
organic  laws  which  limit  its  power.  If  it  forces 
a  conflict  with  the  Council  of  the  Empire  the 
sovereign  will  be  obliged  to  dissolve  one  or  the 
other.  There  can  certainly  be  no  doubt  which 
he  would  dissolve.  If  the  Duoia  attaches  har- 
assing conditions  to  credits  created  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  or  succoring  the  distressed  prov- 
inces the  sovereign  will  be  faced  with  the  dilem- 
ma of  passing  over  the  supreme  power  to  the 
Duma  or  of  dissolving  it.  There  can  again  be  no 
doubt  which  he'  would  decide  to  do. 

n.^.  While  the  news  from  Russia 
during  the  past  weeks  has  re- 
lated so  largely  to  the  new  Par- 
liament, there  have  been  several  other  hap- 
penings of  interest  and  significance  which 
have  reached  us  m  the  dispatches.  General 
Kuropatkin's  "  History  of  the  Japanese 
War,"  which  was  confiscated  by  the  Russian 
Government,  has  at  last  been  published  in 
Germany.  It  consists  of  three  bulky  volumes 
devoted  respectively  to  the  three  freat  battles 
of  the  war:  Liao  Yang,  the  Sha  River, 
and  Mukden.  General  Kuropatkin  charges 
his  generals  with  amazing  incapacity,  negli- 
gence, and  disobedience.  His  book  also  re- 
veals a  wretched  lack  of  preparation  and  or- 
ganization by  the  Minister  of  War.  In  the 
list  of  outrages  and  disorders  of  the  month 
.  Niaioi.*H  to  Premier  stcirpin  (point-  ^^  ^^^  j^e  assassination  of  the  Governor 
new  Itums)  :     Be  readT  with  the  muixle !       .„  kaai  i         i-  iii-„ 

e  have  p«Hed  M.  teeth.  I  dont  t™«t  him    of  Pcnza,  S.  A.  Alexandrovski,  well-known 
HD  tb«  imtttrdammer  (Amaterdam).  as  chici  Commissioner  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
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the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  and  Rus-  spent    the    month    of    January    in    a    tour 

sian  Commissioner-General  at  the  St.  Louis  throughout  the  Continent,  visiting  the  capi- 

Exposition,  and   the  attempt  upon   the  life  tals  of  all  the  great  powers  in  an  attempt  to 

of  ex-Premier  Witte.     Then  there  was  the  sound  the  sentiments  of  the  different  govern- 

beginning   of   the   evacuation    (on   January  ments  regarding  the  program  of  the  coming 

31)   of  Manchuria  by  the   Russian   forces;  conference.      England,    the    United    States, 

the  confirmation  by  the  Czar  of  the  sentence  Japan,   Italy,  and   Hungary,  he  announces, 

of  the  Kronstadt  court-martial,  on  December  are  in   favor  of  an  open  discussion  of  the 

24,  by  which  Admiral  Nebogatov  was  sen-  questions   of   arbitration   and   of   armament 

tcnced  to  ten  years*  imprisonment  in  a  for-  reduction.     Russia  is  opposed  to  a  considera- 

trcss   for  surrendering   to   the   Japanese   in  ation  of  the  disarmament  question.     France 

the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  May  27,  is  "  more  reserved,   hut  very  sympathetic." 

1905;  the  announcement,  early  in  February,  Germany  and  Austria  would  probably  "not 

of  a  new  internal  loan  of  $35,ooo,(X)0,  to  oppose  the  general  desire  to  have  these  ques- 

bc  devoted  to  the  famine  sufferers  in  the  cen-  tions  discussed,  if  only  in  order  to  educate 

tral  Russia  provinces.  public  opinion." 

TkaComtnt    ^^^  ^^^^  °^  June   1 5   has  been         Chinese      China's  slow  but  sure  progress 
HagvM  Pwe€   tentatively  set  for  the  beginning  Prog-        toward  constitutionalism  is  illus- 

fwnM.    ^£  ^Yy^  sessions  of  the  second  in-  '^*^**'        t rated   by  the   reorganization  of 

temational  peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  the  civil  service  which   has  already  begun. 

Just  what  will  be  the  scope  of  the  discus-  To   check    the   misuse   or   waste   of   public 

sions  at  this  conference  has  not  yet  been  pub-  moneys  a  general   auditing  office  has  been 

licly  announced,  but  the  program,  according  created    and    many    official    sinecures    abol- 

to  Prof.  Frederick  Martens,  member  of  the  ished.     A   "  Council   to  Assist  in  Govern- 

Russian  Privy  Council  and  expert  on  inter-  ment  "  has  also  been  appointed,  to  act  until 

national  law,  will  include  the  discussion  of  such  time  as  the  people  may  be  ready  to  elect 

many  different  phases  of  international  peace,  a  national  assembly.     In  a  commercial  way 

probably  omitting,  however,  the  subjects  of  China   is  prosperous,   the   revenues   for  the 

restriction  of  armament  and  the  Drago  Doc-  present  year  being,  it  is  reported  on  good 

trine,  as  to  the,  forcible  collection  of  inter-  authority,    the   largest   on    record.      In    the 

national    debts.       Our    own    Government,  meantime,    however,    a    grievous    famine    is 

which  in  accepting  the  program  reserved  the  wasting  several  provinces,  and  it  is  estimated 

right  to  present  these  two  questions  for  dis-  that    io,ooo,cxx)  persons  are  affected,  with 

cussion,  may  decide  to  bring  them  up  before  as  many  as  4,000,000  people   destitute   or 

the   conference    for    informal    consideration,  suffering  from  lack  of  food.     Seed   wheat 

Professor   Martens,   during  his   recent   trip  is  needed.    President  Roosevelt  has  issued  an 

through    Europe    to   consider    the    program  appeal  asking  for  financial  aid,  to  be  applied 

with  the  powers  signatory  to  the  first  treaty,  through  the  Red  Cross  Society.    Evidences 

in   referring  to  the  question  of  the  Drago  of  the  Peking  government's  honest  intention 

Doctrine,  said :  to  modernize  the  Chinese  state  are  found  in 

This  matter  has  provoked  sonic  mis'\indcr-  its  promise  to  call  a  Manchurian  conference, 
standing  and  bad  feeling.  If  the  doctrine  is  to  to  be  participated  in  bv  Japan,  the  United 
form  a  Kuaranty  to  any  power  not  to  pay  its  States,  Germanv,  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
debts,  naturally  it  will  not  evoke  very  much  j  i?  'j  -.1  -^«-,*.  *.u«*. 
sympathy,  and  from  this  point  of  view  1  do  not  a"^  ^^^nce.  and  the  announcement  that 
think  it  will  be  approved  even  in  the  United  ex-Secretary  of  State  John  S.  Foster  will 
States.  The  doctrine  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Hay,  be  one  of  the  delegates  for  the  Chinese  Gov- 
the  late  American  Secretary  of  State,  with  con-  ernment  to  the  second  peace  conference  at 
siderable  reserve,  if.  on  the  other  hand,  the  ^^  tt  _  «  n\^'^„  ,..;n  «i,..  .^«,r  o«  ;»J«»« 
doctrine  will  have  the  effect  of  referring  to  The  ^.^^  "^gue.  Chma  will  al^o  pay  an  mdem- 
Hagiie.  instead  of  caiisinj?  a  resort  to  force,  nitv'  for  the  death  of  the  hve  American  mis- 
questions  which  can  be  settled  by  arbitration,  it  sionaries  killed  at  Lien  Chow  in  October, 
can  only  be  very  useful.  ^^-^^  Although  there  are  rumors  of  a  re- 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who  is  devoting  his  newal  of  the  boycott  against  American  goods 
personal  energies  and  thought,  as  well  as  the  by  Chinese  merchants,  nothing  of  a  serious 
pages  of  the  English  Review  of  Reviews,  to  nature  is  expected  in  the  near  future  to  nriar 
further  his  advocacy  of  the  disarmament  idea,  the    relations    between    the    two   countries. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT   EVENTS. 


(From  Janvarti  U  fo  Februari/  IS, 


PROCESDINOa  IN  CONOR ESB. 

January    zi.— In    the    Senate,    a   compromise 

resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  discharee  of 
the  colored  troops  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry 
h  introduced  by  Mr.  Foraker  (Rep.,  Ohio)  and 

accepted  by  Mr.  Blackburn  (Dem.,  Ky.) The 

House  passes  the  Senate  bills  providing  for  a 
reorKanization  of  the  artillery  corps,  for  inves- 
ti^tion  of  wotnan  and  child  workers,  and  pro- 
hibitini;  corporations  from  making  money  con- 
tributions ill  connection  with  political  elections. 

January  22. — The  Senate  passes  the  substitute 
Foraker  resolution  providing  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  discharge  of  the  colored  troops  at  Browns- 
ville. Texas The  Hou.se  passes  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  and  the  Military  Academy 
Appropriation  bills. 

January  2.1 — The  Senate  adopts  the  amend- 
ment increasing  the  salaries  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Siteaker.  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  of 

Congress The    Mouse    debates    the    Pension 

Appropriation  bill A  message  from  President 

Roosevelt  ut^ing  ship-subsidy  legislation  is  re- 
ceived in  both  branches. 

January  24. — A  message  from  President 
Roosevelt  urging  the  enactment  of  a  mode!  in- 
surance law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  re- 
ceived  in  both  branches The  House  passes 

the  Pension  Appropriation  bill. 

January  25.— The  Senate  passes  an  Urgent 
Deficiency  Appropriation  bill, 

January  26. — The  House  considers  the  Agri- 
cultural Appropriation  bill. 

January  28, — ^In  tlie  Senate,  Mr.  Beveridge 
(Rep.p  Ind.)  continues  his  speech  in  behalf  of 
his  Child  Labor  bill.... The  House  devotes  the 
day  to  District  of  Columbia  business. 


Mr.  Beveridge  (Rep.,  Ind.)  finishes  his  speech 
on  child  labor. 

January  30.— The  Senate  passes  bills  placing 
the  Panama  Railroad  under  the  Canal  Com- 
mission and  appropriating;  $2,000,000  for  stt^- 
piiig  the  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River. . .  .The 
House  passes  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
bill  and  begins  consideration  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  bill;  Mr.  Wadsworth  (Rep.,  N.  Y.) 
speaks  on  the  Meat  Inspection  law. 

January  31. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Rayner 
(Dem.p  Md.)  speaks  on  alleged  executive  usur- 
pations and  encroachments,  and  is  answered  by 
Mr.  Lodge  (Rep..  Mass.). ..  The  House  con- 
tinues debate  on  the  River  and  Harbor  bill. 

February  2. — The  Senate  considers  the  Indian 
Appropriation  bill. 

February  4. — In  the  Senate,  the  day  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  bill   giving  the  Government  the 

njcht  of  appeal  in  certain  criminal  cases The 

House  passes  the  Senate  General  Service  Pen- 
sion bill  and  adopts  the  resolution  for  an  in- 


ottoi)  exchange  methods  of  busi- 

■In  the  Senate  debate  on  the  In- 

lion   bill   Mr.   Depew    (Rep.,   N. 

*t  the  practice  01  attaching  gen- 

to    appropriation    bills.  ,,  .The 

consideration  of  the  Riv^r-trnd 


SENATOR-ELECT 


February  5,— - 
dian  Appropria: 
Y.)  speaks  agai' 
eral    legislation 

Harbor  bill. 

February  6.— The  House  defeats  the  proposal 
for  a  fourteen-foot  channel  between  Chicago  and 
the  Gulf. 

February  7. — The  House  passes  the  River  and 
Harbor  Appropriation  bill  and  the  bill  amending 
the  Denatured  Alcohol  law. 

February  8. — The  Senate  passes  the  Indian 
Appropriation  bill  and  begins  consideration  of 
the  Army  bill.... In  the  House  the  Naval  Ap- 
propriation bill  is  taken  up. 

February  11.— The  Senate  passes  the  Army 
Appropriation  bill.  ..  .The  House  considers  Dis- 
trict  of    Columbia    bills    in    committee   of   the 

February  13. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  giv- 
ing the  Government  the  right  of  appeal  in  cer- 
tain criminal  cases  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriation  bill. 
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February  14. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Knox  (Rep.,  February    5. — The    New    Jersey    Legislature 

Pa.)  discusses  the  legal  aspects  of  the  resolution  chooses  Frank  O.  Briggs  (Rep.)  United  States 

declaring  Senator  Smoot  (Rep.,  Utah)  not  en-    Senator  to  succeed  John  F.   Dry  den Repre- 

titled  to  his  seat.  sentativc  William  Alden  Smith  (Rep.)  is  elected 

February    15.— The    Senate   debates   the  con-  ^y  the  Michigan  Legislature  to  fill  out  the  un- 

ference  report  on  the  Immigration  bill The  expired  term- of  the  late  Senator  Alger. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole  defeats  an  February  7.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Corn- 
amendment  to  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill  to  mission's  hearing  on  the  Harriman  mergers  is 
strike  out  the  provision  for  an  additional  battle-  resumed  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ..  .Mayor  Schmitz 
ship  of  the  Dreadnought  type.  and  the  San  Francisco  school  board  arrive  in 

February  16. — The  Senate  adopts  the  confer-  Washington  to  confer  with  President  Roosevelt 

ence  report  on  the  Immigration  bill,  including  on  the  Japanese  school  question. 

appropriation  bill.  January   23. — It    is    officially    announced    that 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN.  }'^'''  /^^«"^^*"^^i7^"^^n''   ^^"^^   Secretary 

•                       ^1       r  II      •        TT  •.  J    c.  ^  'O*"  Ireland  and  Mr.  R.  McKenna  president  of 

January    22.-The    followjng    United    States  the     British     Board     of     Education. ..  .Count 

Senators  are  elected  in  their  resp^ive  States :  okuma  resigns  the  leadership  of  the  Progressive 

Robert  L.  Taylor  (Dem..  Tenn.),  Frederick  W.  party  in  Japan. 


mund  W.  Pettus  (Dem.)  and  John  T.  Morgan  Cf^i^^''H.ni"'!ff°r  "^  I^*"  l^u^x    'TT^'^T-r^ 

/TkA.^  ^     AUKomo                                               *  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  doubled  and  it  is 

i^Liem..),  AiaDama.                          ,,  .    ^     ^  decided  to  stand  by  local  option  in  temperance 

January    23. — The    following    United    States  questions 

Senators    are    re-elected:    Stephen    B.     Elkins  January  25.-The  first  ballotings  in  the  Ger- 

(Rep.).  W.   Va  ;   Joseph   W^    Bailey    (Denr)  ^^^  general  elections  show  Socialist  losses.... 

Texas;  Shelby  M.  Cullom  (Rep.),  111. ;  Robert  ^^-^^  y^          undertakes  to  form  a  Conservative 

L  Gamble  (Rep.).  S.  D.;  Knute  Nelson  (Rep.),  government  in  Spain. 

Minn.;  F.  M.  Simmons  (Dem.),  N.  C. ;  Francis  *_               ^^^,0         .t^i- 

E.  Warren   (Rep.).  Wyo.     The  Kansas  Legis-  J^""^!;^  ^•— 1^«  Spanish  Parliament  is  sus- 

laturc    elects    Charles    Curtis     (Rep.)     United  pcnded  by  the  King. .   .The  British  Labor  party 

States  Senator  to  succeed  Joseph  R.  Burton. .. .  agrees  to  a  motion  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 

Charles  D.  Walcott.  Director  of  the  Geological  the  suffrage  equally  to  all  men  and  women. 

Survey,  is  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  January  29.— The  French   bishops  propose  a 

Institution.  plan    for    carrying    on    public    worship    in    the 

January  24.— It  is  announced  that  Chief  En-  churches  under  the  Separation  law ....  The  fol- 

gineer    Stevens    will    succeed    Mr.    Shonts    as  lowing  British  mmisterial  appointments  are  an- 

chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commi«;ion. .. .  nounced:  Mr  Runciman   to  be  Financial  Secre- 

Govenior  Hughes  of  New  York  signs  the  bill  tary  of  the  Treasury ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Hobhouse.  to 

accepting  the  estate  of   William   Pryor  Letch-  be  Under-Secretary  for  India,  and  Dr.  Macna- 

worth  as  a  State  park  mara.  to  be  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  Local 

January  26.-Philadelphia  Republicans  nomi-  Government  Board, 

nate  Congressman  John  E.  Reybum  for  Mayor;  .January  30.— The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 

William  Potter,  formerly  United  States  Minis-  ties,  by  a  vote  of  S50  to  5,  passes  the   Public 

ter  to  Italy,  receives  the  City  party  and  Demo-    Meetings  bill The  Chilean  Congress  author- 

cratic  nomination.  '^es   the  construction   of  a   railroad    from    the 

T              ^     Tu     -.^-v^-4.  ^t  ♦!,-  T«:««.  r><^e4oi  Peruvian  frontier  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

January  27. — The  report  of  the  Joint  Postal  t^       .        r».  1     •         r     t^      . 

Commission,  made  public  in  Washington,  recom-  January    31.— Premier     Stolypm    of     Russia 

mends  sweeping  changes  in  the  postal  laws.  promises  full  liberty  in  the  Duma  elections  under 

January  28.— The  Delaware  L^slature  votes    *"?,  ,  ^^'  , ^       ,      ^ 

to  continue  the  whipping-post  and  public  flog-  February  i.— In  the  reballotings  for  the  Ger- 

gings  for  prisoners  convicted  of  theft,  felonious  man  pariiamentary  elections  the  Socialists   lose 

assault,  housebreaking,  and  mayhem The  In-  a  seat  at  Bremen;  complete  returns  .show  that 

terstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  a  report  to  the  Clericals  have  made  the  largest  gain. 

Congress,     severely     denounces     the     business  February  3. — Elections  in  British  Columbia  rc- 

methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  suit  in  gains  for  the  government. 

January      30. — The      Arkansas      Legislature  February  4.— In  the  Russian  elections  Count 
chooses   ex-Gov.   Jeff   Davis   as   United    States  Heyden,   leader   of   the    Peaceful    Regeneration 
Senator.  party,  and  M.  Kovalevski,  leader  of  the  Demo- 
February    3. — It    is    announced   that    Senator    cratic  Reform  party,  are  defeated The  State 

Dryden  (Rep.),  of  New  Jersey,  has  withdrawn  Commission  appointed  to  revise  the  constitution 

from  the  fight  for  re-election  on  the  advice  of  of  Holland  recommends  that  children  born  after 

his  physician.  the  abdication  of  the  sovereign  be  excluded  frcnn 

February  4.— United  States  Senate  Committee  s"5eession  to  the  throne,  and  that  women  be 

on  Military  Affairs  bepins  its  investigation  of  eligible  for  election  to  the  States-General. 

the  affray  at  Brownsville,  Texas;  the  trial  of  February  5. — Russian  election  returns  indicate 

Major  Penrose  in  connection  with  the  Browns-  that  the  opposition  will  have  a  majority  in  the 

ville  riot  b  begun  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  next  Dunuu 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  El'ENTS. 


February  7. — A  new  French  income-tax  meas- 
ure is  introduced  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

February  9. — A  great  gathering  of  women  in 
London  demands  the  early  altenlion  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Parliament  to  the  Female  Suffrage  bill 

A  Russian  imperial  decree  provides  for  the  issue 
of  $35,000,000  in  4  per  cent,  bonds  to  meet  ex- 
penses for  famine  relief. 

February  11. — The  Shah  sends  a  message  to 
the  Persian  Parliament  granting  all  the  popular 
demands  and  recognizing  constitutional  govem- 

February  12. — The  British  Parliament  is 
opened  by  King  Edward. ..  .The  Dutch  ministry 
tenders  its  resignation  to  the  Queen  owing  to 
the  rejection  of  the  army  estimates. 

February  13. — English  "  Suffragelles  "  make 
determined  attempts  lo  enlcr  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  fight  fiercely  with  the  police;  sixty  ar- 
rests are  made. ..  .Augustine  Birrell,  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  states  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  that  the  government  favors  a  liberal 
e  of  home  rule  for  Ireland. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

February  ^. — The  people  of  Nicaragua  de- 
mand reparation  from  Honduras  and  oppose  the 
action  of  President  Velaya  in  agreeing  to  arbi- 
trate an  attack  by  Honduran  troops  on  Nica- 
ragua n  forces. 

February  J. — Ambassador  Leishmann  com- 
municates directly  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  on 
the  question  of  the  recognition  of  American 
schools. 

February  9. — A  movement  against  foreign  in- 
fluence in  Persia  results  in  the  breaking  out  of  a 
revolt  at  Tabrii Negotiations  between  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua  are  reported  as  broken  off. 

February  10. — It  is  announced  from  Managua 
that  the  treaty  of  Ccrinto  was  broken  by  Hon- 

February  11. — It  is  announced  from  Washing- 
ton that  the  United  States,  Salvador.  Mexico, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Guatemala  will  insist  that  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua  settle  their  differences  by 
means  of  arbitration, 

February  12. — The  telegraphic  text  of  a  new 
Dominican  treaty  is  laid  before  the  United  States 
Senate  after  its  signing  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Febniary  13. — Ambassador  Bryce  sails  from 
Liverpool  for  New  York. 

February  14. — President  Roosevelt  receives  as- 
surances from  the  Presidents  of  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras  that  they  will  accept  arbitration. 

February  15, — General  Pigquart,  French  ^fin- 
ister  of  War,  says  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
that  if  the  Germans  are  violating  the  neutral 
territory  of  Luxembourg  France  will  take  steps 
to  meet  the  situation. 

OTHEIt,OCCURRBNCB8  OF  THE  KONTH. 

January  ai. — One  hundred  and  sixtj'-five  cases 
of  contagious  diseases  are  reported  m  Chicago. 

JaniiatT-  22.— Prof.  William  James,  of  Har- 
vard University,  announces  his  withdrawal  from 
active  teaching.  l 

January  23. — Bitterly  cold  weather  prevails  in 
Germany  and  France. . .  .President  Diaz  of  Mex- 
ico opens  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railroad 

The  Austrian  police  arrest  100  students  at  Lem-_ 
ber^  Univeni^  for  riotous  demotutratioiu. 


January  28. — Nearly  200  miners  are  killed  by 
an  explosion  of  fire  damp  in  a  Prussian  gov- 
ernment mine  near  Saarbrucken,  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia  More  than  100  lives  are  lost  in  a  typhoon 

at  Hong  Kong. 

January  30.^ — Stockholders  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  vote  a  bond  issue  of  $98,000,000. 

January  31. — Eighteen  inches  of  snow  fall  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  the  heaviest  snowfall  in  many 

February    7.^apanese    troops    suppress    the 

rioting  of  miners  in  the  Asio  district John  D. 

Rockefeller  gives  securities  valued  at  $.12,000/300 
to  be  administered  by  the  General  Education 
Boai-d. 

February  11. — More  than  100  lives  are  lost 
by  the  sinking  of  the  Joy  liner  LarchmonI  in 
Long  Island  Sound. 

February  la. — W.  H.  Mallock  stives  the  first 
of  a  series  of  five  lectures  on  socialism  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York. 

February  13. — Professor  Brashear  of  the  Al- 
legheny Observatory  announces  the  discovery  of 
one  of  the  largest  sun  spots  ever  found, 

February  14.— Pulajanes  attack  and  burn  two 
towns  in  Occidental  Negros,  killing  six  of  the 
constabulary. 

'  February  16.— A  New  York  Central  train 
drawn  by  electric  motors  leaves  the  tracks  near 
,Williamsbridge,  New  York  City,  killing  20  pas- 
sengers and  injuring  150  others. 


THE  AMERICA}^  MONTHLY  REI^IEU^  OF  REI^/EIS'S. 


January'  Zi— Mr.  B,  Helcher  Kobinson,  edi- 
tor  of    the    L-inii'jn    World.   35 William    C. 

Ashwell,  a  well-knirwn   diamond  e;tpen,  66 

Joshua  Stfven-.  iiivenl'jr  of  Ihe  Stevens  ririe. 
ij2. . .  .Dr.  Joseph  M.  CIcaveland.  for  many  years 
xuiicTinteiKlcm  of  the  ifud^on  Kiver  Slate  Hos- 
pital at  I'ouifhkeirpsie.  X.  V.,  83. 

January  22.— Col.  Robert  C.  Kdcn,  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War.  71. ...Sir  V.  Evans,  Bart,. 
K.C.M.';..  06. 

January  aj. — L»rd  I-'ield.  93. 

January   24.— (kti,    ku-'-eJI   .-\.    AlKer.   L'niit. 

Stales  Senator  from   Mii'hJn--iii.  71 Col.  Johi 

Y.  F.  Blake,  who  ler|  an  lr:~h  hrJKade  agains' 
England  in  ihc  lt'>cr  W^r.  47. ..  .Willian 
Whiteley.   proijrietor   of   a    i.iiiiou-   l>-jndon   dt- 

partmenl  store.  75 Kdwaril  Huggins.  a  proin 

incnt  iiionciT  of  fu^et  IS< 


John 


Kal*lla     Bei-ch. 


January    25.— !■ 
Rfifxle     Kland.     ht,,..M 

llfxiktr.  of  Hartford.  Cfmn..  «5....Hoi..  An 
drew   (':    Blair,   n   well-known    Canadian   public 

roan,  6j Ailmiral  J-ise  Beran({er.  htait  of  Ihi- 

Spanish  navy. 

January  26.— Kcv.*  Henry  M.  Field.  D.l) . 
author  and  editor,  «5. 

January  27.— Rev.  Alexander  (iilchrist.  1).U.. 
Hcretary  of  the  United  I'rcbylcrian  Home  .Mi->. 
sion  B.mrd.  51. ...Canon  F.  J.  Holland,  of  Can 
terbury,  «o. 

January  28.— Rev.  John  (;.  Paton.  D.D.,  mis- 
sionary to  the  New  Heliridf.,  Kj Prof.  Mor- 

■Iz  Stein  Schneider.  Ihe  famous  Hebrew  scholar. 
90 Prof.  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  of  Ihe  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago,  52. 

January  ^.— Sir  Michael  Foster,  Unionist 
menilH-r  of  ilic  British  I'arli.iment  from  London 
University,  7T. 

January  ,10. — Samuel  C.  T.  Dcnld,  general  so- 
licitor of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  71.... 
Henry  C.  Sergeant,  who  developed  the  rock 
drill  and  air  conii.rtssor,  7.*. ..  .Sohi.mm  Turck, 
tnanuf.ielurcr  of  I'xjilosive  giowders,  71). 

February  1. — Capl.  .'Xrlhur  Jackman.  a  well- 
known  .Arctic  navig.itor.  (14.  ..  .Charle^i  Marvin, 
a  famous  driver  and  trainer  of  race  hordes,  68 
....Dr.  Jciie  Ignaeio  Rodriguez,  international 
lawyer  .ind  author.  73. 

February    2. — I'rof.    Dmitri    Mcndeleyev,    the 


Kdward  Lander.  lir-.t  chii-f  jusiiee  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Washington.  <)0. ..  .Rcprewntative  Wil- 
liam  if.   black  of  the    Twenty-sixlh   New  York 

Dislriot.  46 Hugh   Owen   Pentecost,  of  New 

York,  a  well-known  Sorialist,  60. 

I'ebruary  ,1. — Rrig.-Gen.  Samuel  B.  llolabird. 
V.  S,  A.,  retired,  «a 

I'ebruary   4.— Lady   (Jrenfcll.   eldest   daughter 

of  l^ird  and  Lady  (Irey Judge  Qiarles  Par- 

Innge.  of  lite   L'nited  States  llistrict  Court  at 

New  Orleans,   5(1 Daniel   Osiris,   the   French 

philanthmpisi ....  Nathaniel  Dymciit,  the  well- 
Ktiown  Canadian  horse-breed er,  74. 

February    'p. — Mrs.      John      Wilson      (Kate 

Denin),  a  well-known  .\merican  actress,  70 

Mis.s  Mary  S.  Aiuhouy,  sister  and  co-worker 
with   Susan    B,    Anthony,  tto Rev.    Edward 


Fayson  Ingersoll.  D.l),. 
Bible  .Society,  7(.  . 
JT   of   M-veral    siu-c 

prises.  45 Rtar-.\dmiral   Charles   H.   Loring, 

U.  S.  N.,  retired,  79. 

February  0. — Rear- .Admiral  .Albert  Kaulz.  U. 
S.  N..  retired.  6S....Dr.  William  C,  Pickett,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  well-known  authority  on  nervous 
diseases,  ,17. 

■  February  7.— Viscount  Goschen,  the  British 
economist,  70 Ex-Gov.  Preston  Hopkins  Les- 
lie, of  Kentucky.  88 Ex-Congressman  Ben- 
jamin    W.     Harris,    of    Massachusetts.    83 

John  .A.  Creighton,  an  Omaha  capitalist.  75. 

February  g.— Prof,  Charles  E.  Garman.  of  Am- 
herst College.  57 Representative  John  Frank- 
lin Rixey,  of  the  Eighth  Virginia  District,  53. 

February   10.— Sir   William  Howard   RhsbcII, 

the  noted  war  correspondent.  85 Mayor  Tail. 

of  Kingston,  Jamaica.  68. 

February  11. — Letin  Scrpollet.  a  noted  French 
engineer  and  inventor  of  automobile  engines.  47. 

February  12.— F.x-Gov.  Frank  Wavlaiid  Hig- 

gins   of   New    York.    50 .Alfred    VValter,   the 

lircsidcnl  of  the  Seaboard  .Air  Line,  55. 

February  13. — Mgr.  Manuel  Santa nder,  ex- 
Bi'iiop  of  Havana.  71. 

February  14. — Premier  Mohammed  cl  .Aii/ 
Bon  Atour.  of  Tunis,  05.... Col.  Janu'-  V.  Har- 
rison, grandson  of  President  Willirnn  Hcnrv 
Harrison,  8,2. ...Dr.  Franz  J.  van  Rottenburg. 
the  German  publicist,  62. 

February  15, — Giosu^'  Carducci.  the  Italian 
pLK't  and  critic  who  recently  received  the  Nobel 
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Vtum  tin-  KriniHii  Una  IN'-w  Yi>rk». 


IhiB  page  bit  riir  tbp  Idlonynfrasli'S 
of  two  ilstlngulsbn]  mdmbeni  or  tbe  Hcniitp.  Mr. 
Tillman,  of  Soutb  Carolina,  anil  Mr.  Forskir.  <,r 
ilblo.    an    rpvpBtnd    In    tlii'    di4>alm    of    rhi-    pr-wtit 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF   THE  MONTH. 


■aid  (New  York). 


The  news   from   Cuba  during  the  pa^t   few  strife.    It  is  no  linic  I"  ilrop  Cuba  now.    This 

weeks   has-  not  been   of  a   sensational   nature,  idea,    as   well    as    the    monilorsjiip   of    Mexico 

Progress,  however,   is  soing  on  in  the  tropical  in   keeping  order   tlirouglmnt  ■Centra]   America. 

island,  and  it  is  becoming  mure  and  more  evident  are  caught   and  cleverly  illustrated   in   cartoons 

that  Uncle   Sam  will   have  to   slay  yet  a   little  by   the   artists    of   the   New    York  Herald   and 

while   to    protect   his   Cuban    wards   from    the  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  reproduced  on  this 

dangers    of    insurrection     and    violent     party  page. 


rnm  the  BveniHo  Hall  INi-w  Ynrk). 


Prum  tbH  PioneKT  Preti  (8t  faul). 


;^ 


THE  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  UNDER 

SECRETARY  HITCHCOCK. 

BY    MAX    WEST. 

THE    Interior   Department,    from   which  Government ;  while  the  arts  of  peace  and  produc- 

Secretary  Hitchcock  retires  this  month  ^^?"'  whereby  nations  are  subsisted,  civilization 

after  piVht  vparQ  ni  «;prviVp    PmhrarP<i  Qiirh  a  advanced,  and  happiness  secured,  have  been  es- 
atter  eignt  years  ot  service,  embraces  such  a    teemed   unworthy   the   attention,  or  foreign   to 

variety  of  activities  that  it  might  appropriate-  the  objects  of  this  Government.    It  seems  to  us 

ly  be  called  the  Miscellaneous  Department  of  that  this  should  not  always  continue,  but  that 

the  national  Government.     It  includes  the  we  should,  as  a  wise  people,  reorganize  the  Gov- 

Po«-or^4-  r^«;/>«   «-k«  P*.«c;««  na^^^   ^.k-  d.,^<>o.,  ernment,   so   far  as  to  fulfill  those  duties  also, 

Patent  Office,  the  Pension  Office,  the  Bureau  ^j^j^^  ^^^  suggested  by  the  nature,  aspirations, 

of  Lducation,  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  and  want*  of  our  race,  as  physical,  moral,  and 

Geological  Survey,  including  the  Reclamation  intellectual  beings;  that  it  should  do  something 

Service,  and  the  General  Land  Office,  with  toward  protecting  the  people  against  those  in- 

its  svstem  of  local  land  offices  throughout  the  temal  enemies,  ignorance,^  destitution,  and  vice, 

W  '         T'K      P             r"iffi          K      R                 f  ?     ^^'            against  those  foreign   foes  who  may 

West.      1  he   Census  vJiiice,   the   oiireau  or  invade,  or  who  it  is  apprehended  may  assail  us. 

Labor,  and  the  Forest  Reserve  service  have 

in  the  past  been  parts  of  the  Interior  Depart-  The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  cre- 
ment,  and  even  the  Interstate  Commerce  ated  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1849.  To  the 
Commission  w-as  at  first  required  to  report  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  assigned  super- 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is  to  this  vision  over  the  General  Land  Office  and  the 
officer  that  the  governors  of  the  Territories  Census,  which  had  been  under  the  Secretary 
and  certain  officials  of  Porto  Rico  make  their  of  the  Treasury ;  the  Patent  Office,  which 
reports,  as  well  as  the  government-aided  rail-  had  been  in  the  State  Department ;  the  In- 
roads and  a  number  of  educational,  eleemosy-  dian  and  Pension  Bureaus,  which  had  been  in 
^  nary,  and  other  institutions  at  the  national  the  War  Department,  and  various  minor 
^  capital.  Thu§  the  influence  of  the  department  matters.  His  responsibilities  were  frequently 
extends  from  the  ^  northernmost  point  of  increased  by  subsequent  legislation.  Indeed, 
Alaska  to  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  Whether  it  has  been  customary  for  Congress  to  de- 
measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  volve  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  any 
under  its  control,  the  amount  of  its  disburse-  new  duties  which  did  not  seem  to  belong  ap- 
ments,  or  the  number  of  its  employees,  the  propriately  to  any  of  the  other  departments. 
Interior  Department  is  one  of  the  very  larg-  The  Interior  Department  is  thus  a  sort  of 
^and  most  important  of  the  executive  dc-  residuary  legatee;  but  first  and  foremost  it 
partments  of  the  Government.  is  the  department  which  has  charge  of  the 
The  Interior  Department  owes  its  ex-  public  domain,  including  Indian  reservations, 
istence  in  part  to  the  accession  of  territory  To  the  western  half  of  the  United  States, 
resulting  from  the  Mexican  War,  but  the  therefore,  the  Interior  Department  is  the 
activities  of  the  department  have  to  do  wholly  most  important  department  of  the  national 
with  the  arts  of  peace.  In  reporting  the  bill  Government,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
for  the  creation  of  the  department,  in  Febru-  the  omnipresent  postal  service, 
ary,  1849,  the  House  Committee  on  Agri-  The  Hon.  Ethan  Allen  Plitchcock,  of 
culture  remarked  that  in  the  course  of  sixty  Missouri,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
years  some  $700,000,000  had  been  spent  for  Interior  by  President  McKiriley  in  Decem- 
purposes  of  military  aggression  or  defense,  ber,  1898.  He  was  at  that  time  Ambassador 
while  not  more  than  $1,000,000  had  been  to  Russia,  and  it  was  not  until  February, 
spent  during  the  same  period  for  promoting  1899,  that  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
the  arts  of  peace,  developing  agricultural  and  took  charge  of  the  department.  Having 
and  mechanical  arts,  facilitating  internal  in-  been  tw^ice  reappointed,  he  will  have  been  at 
tercourse  and  trade,  supporting  education,  the  head  of  the  department  a  few  days  more 
and  diffusing  knowledge;  and  the  committee  than  eight  years  when  he  retires  on  the  4th 
declared  that:  of  March, — an  unusually  long  term  for  a 
War  and  preparations  for  war  have  been  prac-  cabinet  officer.  These  eight  years  have  been 
tically  regarded  as  the  chief  duty  and  end  of  this  eventful  ones. 
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SAFEGUARDING    THE    PUBLIC    DOMAIN.  ^^^^  ^\  a/amily,  who,  it  can  be  readily  shown, 

never  had  $2075  in  their  Uves,  walk  up  cheer- 

c                  Ti'L       11-                J       j'u*  f^^Jy  and  pay  the  price  of  the  land  and  commis- 

Secretary  Hitchcock  has  considered  it  his  sj^^s     jj^^^^  g^^h  circumstances  there  is  only 

first     duty     to     see     that     the     laws     with  one  conclusion   to  be  drawn,  and  that  is  that 

which    he    has    to    do    are    respected    and  where   a   whole   carload  of   such   people   make 

obeyed.     When  he  assumed  office  he  found  entry  under  that  act,  the  unanimity  of  sentiment 

,•',1,1                        I    .                  1  and  the  cash  to  exploit  it  must  have  originated  in 

that    the    land    laws    were    being    grossly  ^^^e  source  other  than  themselves, 
violated  in  many  cases,  and  he  has  brought 

many  of  the  oflfenders  to  justice.  The  prose-  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
cutions  have  involved  former  officers  and  Office  has  stated  that  in  many  instances 
employees  of  the  Land  Office  Itself,  as  well  whole  townships  have  been  entered  under 
as  a  former  United  States  Senator  and  other  this  law  in  the  interest  of  one  person  or  firm, 
prominent  citizens  of  Western  States.  The  to  whom  the  lands  have  been  conveyed  ai 
recent  trials  in  Oregon  are  still  fresh  in  the  soon  as  receipts  for  the  purchase  price  were 
public  mind.  One  of  the  earlier  land  frauds  issued,  and  that  much  of  the  timber  land  thu; 
which  Secretary  Hitchcock  discov.ered  and  sold  for  $2.50  per  acre  is  worth  $100  or 
prevented  was  an  attempt  to  secure  title  to  more.  In  all  suspected  cases  a  rfgid  inquir>- 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  pub-  is  now  instituted  to  determine  the  good  faith 
lie  land  in  exchange  for  State  school  lands  of  the  entr}',  and  the  entries  found  to  be 
lying  within  the  limits  of  forest  reserves  in  made  in  the  interest  of  some  third  party  are 
California  and  Oregon.  The  titles  to  these  promptly  canceled  and  criminal  proceedings 
school  lands  had  been  obtained  illegally  and  instituted  against  the  entrymen. 
fraudulently,  and  the  purpose  of  the  conspira-  The  sale  of  dead  and  down  timber  from 
tors  was  to  exchange  these  fraudulent  and  the  Indian  reservations  of  Minnesota  former- 
worthless  titles  for  good  titles  to  portions  of  ly  afforded  such  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
the  national  domain.  As  soon  as  the  fraud  lumber  companies  to  cut  green  as  well  as 
was  discovered  the  issuing  of  patents  upon  dead  timber  that  they  were  often  unable  to 
the  selections  and  entries  involved  was  im-  resist  the  temptation.  A  prominent  lumber- 
mediately  stopped,  the  leading  conspirators  man  once  admitted  to  Secretary  Hitchcock 
were  arrested  and  indicted,  and  the  whole  that:  "  What  were  taken  oflF  the  reservation 
fraudulent  business  was  broken  up.  as  dead  and  down  were  some  of  the  nicest 
The  land  frauds  discovered  within  the  logs  I  have  seen  in  my  whole  winter's  travel." 
past  four  or  five  years  have  resulted  in  no  Secretary'  Hitchcock  put  a  stop  to  this  by 
less  than  490  indictments;  eighty-nine  con-  ironclad  instructions  to  Indian  agents,  and 
victions  have  been  secured,  and  the  remaining  also  collected  over  $65,000  for  the  green  tim- 
401  cases  are  still  pending.  Considering  the  ber  which  had  been  thus  stolen.  He  also 
powerful  influence  behind  many  of  those  recommended  the  passage  of  what  is  known 
concerned,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  there  as  the  Morris  law,  under  which  the  timber 
have  been  no  acquittals.  is  sold  by  sealed  bids,  instead  of  at  auction 
o.w^,»..iv.^  r..««.  r^^^,r>^^  ,,»wTwxo  ^  formerly.     Under  the  auction  system  the 

STOPPING  THE   TIMBER   FRAUDS.  1        u                        ii          -i      j-    •  1               i_     r 

lumbermen  could  easily  divide  up  the  forests 

The  Timber  and  Stone  act  of  1878,  under  among    themselves    and    agree    not    to    bid 

which  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  against  each  other,  but  the  plan  of  sealed 

obtain  possession  of   160  acres  of  land  for  bids  has  introduced  effective  competition  and 

$2.50  an  acre  by  certifying  that  it  is  more  increased  the  receipts  for  timber  hundreds  of 

valuable  for  timber  than  for  agriculture  or  thousands  of  dollars, 

minerals,  and  that  he  takes  it  solely  for  his  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
own  use  and  benent,  has  been  a  fertile  source 

of   fraudulent   entries  by  "  dummies  *^  sent  The  unlawful  fencing  of  public  lands  by 

out  by  lumber  companies.     Secretary  Hitch-  stockmen  is  another  matter  which  has  occu- 

cock  has  repeatedly  urged  the  repeal  of  this  pied  much  of  the  Secretar>'*s  attention.     In 

act.     In  his  report  for  1902  he  said:  New  Mexico  more  than  a  million  acres  of 

The  reports  of  the  special  agents  of  this  de-  Public  lands  were  unlavyfully  inclosed  by  a 

partment  in  the  field  show  that  at  some  of  the  single  land  company,  while  in  Nebraska  most 

local  land  offices  carloads  of  entrymen  arrive  at  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State  were  fenced, 

a  time,  every  one  of  whom  makes  entry  under  Y^y^  of  the  principal  offenders,  whose  land 

the   Timber   and   Stone  act.    The  cost   of    160  l   j   •     1       j                1 

acres  of  land  under  that  act,  and  the  accompany-  company  had  inclosed  more  than  a  quarter 

ing  commissions,  is  $415.    As  many  as  five  mem-  of  a  million  of  acres,  were  brought  to  trial 
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about  two  years  ago  and  pleaded  Ruilty,  but  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  difficulties  en- 
the  court  let  them  off  with  a  small  fine  and  countered  by  the  Interior  Department  in  en- 
fix  hours  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal.  This    forcing  the  land  laws  against  influential  riti- 
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INDIAN    LANDS   IN   THE   SOUTHWEST. 


In  Opening  the  Kiowa  and  other  Indian 
lands  in  Oklahoma  to  homestead  settlement 
in  1901  Secretary  Hitchcock  introduced  an 
important  innovation  'for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  disorder  which  had  attended 
previous  openings  of  Indian  lands  under  the 
"  sooner  "  system.  Applicants  were  regis- 
tered in  advance  of  the  day  of  the  opening, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  were  permitted 
to  select  their  homesteads  was  determined  by 
lot.  There  nere  more  than  164,000  appli- 
cants for  13,000  homesteads,  yet  there  was 
nn  disorder  at  the  drawing  on  the  part  of 
the  disappointed  majority.  In  short,  the  new 
plan  was  a  marked  success. 

The  rapid  transformation  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory from  a  wilderness  under  tribal  gov- 
ernments to  civilization  and  statehood  has 
occupied  much  of  the  Interior  Department's 
attention  of  late.  The  Commission  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  created  in  1893  for  . 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  tribal  property 
and  negotiating  agreements  with  the  Indians 
looking  to  the  ultimate  dissolution  of  their 
tribal  governments,  went  out  of  existence  at 
the  end  of  June,  1905,  and  the  work  re- 
maining to  be  dune  was  placed  under  the  im- 


zens  and  against  the  prevailing  public  opinion 
in  certain  parts  of  the  West. 

It  is  said  that  stockmen  maintaining  un- 
lawful inclosures  often  hire  "dummies"  to 
file  on  lands  within  their  inclosures,  and  thus 
fraudulently  obtain  title  to  portions  of  the 
land  they  have  unlawfully  inclosed.  One  of 
the  worst  features  of  this  fencing  of  public 
lands  is  the  intimidation  of  bona  fide  settlers 
which  nearly  always  accompanies  it.  Secre- 
tary Hitchcock  believes  that  this  unlawful 
monopolization  of  the  Western  prairies  by 
stockmen  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  exodus 
to  Canada  of  settlers  seeking  permanent 
homes  on  the  Western  prairies.  Within  the 
past  few  years  the  Interior  Department  has 
compelled  the  removal  of  fences  from  several 
hundred  thousands  of  acres  of  public  land, 
and  President  Roosevelt  has  given  notice 
that  all  fences  on  the  public  domain  not  re- 
moved by  April  i  of  this  year  will  be  sum- 
marily destroyed  by  agents  of  the  Govern- 


imlaaloner  ot  Ibe  Qeneral  Land  Olllce.) 
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mediate  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  thnugh  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission was  appointed  Commissioner  to  the 
Five  Civilizeii  'iVibes  to  represent  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  field.  The  tribal  governments 
were  to  have  expired  on  March  4,  1906,  but 
Congress  (inaliy  decided  to  continue  them  in- 
definitel.v.  The  conduct  of  the  tribal  schools 
and  other  matters  formerly  managed  by  the 
Indians  have,  however,  been  put  under  the 
control  of  the   Interior  Department. 

The  valuable  deposits  of  natural  gas,  oil. 
and  coal  in  Indian  Territory,  together  with 
the  impatience  of  the  paleface  to  develop 
these  natural  resources,  have  necessitated  a 
\'ast  amount  of  detailed  work  in  the  effort  to 
secure  to  the  Indians  their. just  share  of  the 
profits  derived  from  their  lands.  Mineral 
leases  on  these  lands  must  conform  to  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  must  be  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment for  approval.  The  regulations  govern- 
ing oil  and  gas  leases  provide  that  no  one 
person  or  corporation  can  lease  more  than 
4800  acres  and  that  the  leases  shall  be  trans- 
ferable only  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Last  spring,  however,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  single  lessee  had  acquired 
control  of  many  times  the  maximum  acreage 
allowed,  largely  by  means  of  "  drilling  con- 
tracts "  which  had  practically  the  effect  of 
transferring  a  part  interest  in  the  leases  af- 
fected, but  had  not  been  presented  to  the 
department  for  its  approval.  In  his  last  an- 
nual report  the  Secretary  says: 

The  m-ijjtiilude  of  the  trail  sac  I  ions,  involving 
many  fuillion*  of  dollars,  left  no  doubt  in  my 
inind  as  lo  t1ic  parly  furnishint;  the  capital,  and 
that  if  said  transfers  or  drilling  contracts  were 
allowed  to  stand  the  oil  industry  in  the  Indian 
Territory  would  lie  practically  under  tl)e  control 
of  the  corporation  which  already  dominates  In  a 
larite  cxiiiit  the  oil  industry  of  the  country. 
The  parties  therefore  were  required  to  comply 
strictly  with  (lie  rcKulalions  and  reduce  their 
holding  within  the  limit  prescrilK-d  by  the  rcKii- 
lalioiw.   vii!.,   j8oo  acres   to   one  |>ers(m  or   c<)r- 

Not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  oral  hear- 
ings at  the  department,  the  parties  interested 
appealed  to  President  Roosevelt,  but  after 
full  consicleration  of  the  matter  the  President 
directed  that  Secretary  Hitchcock's  rulings 
be  enforced.  Secretary  Hitchcock  has  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  in  the  absence  of 
restrictions  and  regulations  such  as  those  now 
in  force  the  Indians  would  be  absolutely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  oil  iimniipoly. 

Last    December,     in    issuing    regulations 


governing  the  granting  of  rights  of  way  for 
pipe  lines  in  Indian  Territory,  Secretary- 
Hitchcock  reserved  to  the  department  broad 
powers  of  supervision  and  control,  intended 
to  insure  real  competition.  The  regulations 
were  criticised  in  oil  journals  and  elsewhere 
as  being  too  drastic  to  permit  the  construction 
of  pipe  lines;  but  applications  have  already 
been  made  and  granted  for  two  such  lines 
from  Indian  Territory  to  the  Ciulf  of  Mex- 
ico.    Thus  an  independent  outlet  from  the 
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okee  reservations.  These  lands  were  tem- 
porarily withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretai>'  of  Agriculture,  in  order  that  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  forest  reserve 
thereon  might  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
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withdrawal  was  without  authority  of  law,  ranges.     The  Secretar>'  expressed  his  view 

but  Secretary  Hitchcock  produced  a  learned  of  the  importance  of  the  forest  reserves  by 

opinion     from    Assistant    Attorney-General  saying:    "The  wide  extension  of  the  forest 

Campbell  supporting  his  contention  that  as  reserve  area  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most 

the  law  provided  no  time  limit  for  complet-  vital  need  of  our  Western  forests  and  of  the 

ing  the  allotment,  a  reasonable  exercise  of  vast  interests  which  depend  upon  them." 

«cecutive  discretion  was  proper.     President  ^^^  geological  survey. 
Roosevelt  wrote  the  Secretary  on  February 

I  approving  his  action  for  the  purpose  of  The  Geological  Survey  is  a  bureau  of  the 
preserving  the  rapidly  disappearing  timber,  Interior  Department,  established  in  1879  to 
and  saying:  **  I  feel  that  the  department  examine  the  geological  structure,  mineral  re- 
had  the  right  to  make  the  withdrawal,  and  sources  and  products  of  the  national  domain, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  dereh'ction  in  duty  Its  functions  have  been  extended  to  include 
for  it  not  to  have  acted  as  it  did  act."  the  preparation  of  complete  topographic  and 
As  regards  the  reservation  Indians  through-  geologic  maps  of  the  United  States,  which 
out  the  West,  the  department's  policy  is  to  are  published  in  sections  as  fast  .as  they  are 
make  them  self-supporting  as  rapidly  as  possi-  prepared.  The  topographic  maps  now  cover 
ble,  by  cutting  off  rations  where  they  are  not  about  one-third  of  continental  United  States, 
really  necessary,  by  education  along  industrial  One  of  the  most  important  lines  of  inves- 
lines,  and  by  bringing  together  white  em-  tigation  undertaken  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
ployers  and  Indian  workmen.  Commissioner  vcy  has  been  the  determination  of  thfc  water 
Leupp's  reports  contain  interesting  accounts  resources  of  the  western  half  of  the  United 
of  the  progress  in  these  directions.  States  and  the  selection  of  suitable  reservoir 

sites  to  be  reserved  for  irrigation  purposes. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  RESERVATIONS.  t-u     u             '       *     J         i   '     '      .'                  k-r*.' 

1  he  bureau  s  study  ot  irrigation  possibilities 

An  interesting  part  of  the  work  of  the  In-  showed  that  effective  and  economical  irriga- 

terior  Department  is  its  supervision  and  con-  tion  of  the  arid   regions  .was  too  great  an 

trol  of  the  national  parks.     Including  the  undertaking  for  individuals,  or  even  for  pri- 

Hot  Springs  Reservation  in  Arkansas  and  vate  corporations,  and  the  logical  result  w^ 

the  Casa  Grande  Ruin   in  Arizona,   there  that  the  Government   itself  was   forced   to 

arc  nine  such   areas   under   its   care.    The  undertake  the  work. 

work  consists   in   establishing  and   marking  ^,,^   „r.^,  **,  .„„^^r  «,,.», „^r, 

,           J      .                                                         1      _,             J  THE    RECLAMATION    SERVICE. 

boundaries;     preserving    game,     lar^e    and 

small;  planting  and  transplanting  trees;  con-  The  Newlands  act  of  June  17,  1902.  set 

structing  trails,  bridges,  and  railroads;  clear-  aside   the   proceeds   of   the  public  lands   in 

ing  land  for  special  purposes,  map-making,  thirteen  Western  States  and  three  territories 

and  police  duties.  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works.   On 

On  the  repeated   recommendation  of  the  the  day  following  the  passage  of  the  act,  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  administration  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  submitted 

of  the  forest  reserves  was  transferred   two  plans  for  putting  it  into  effect,  and  surveying 

years  ago  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  parties  were  at  once  sent  into  the  field  to 

which  had  organized  a  very  efficient  Forest  determine  the  feasibility  of  various  projects. 

Service,  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Gifford  Mr.   Frederick  H.   Newell,  who  had  long 

Pinchot  as  Chief  Forester.     The  nucleus  of  been  in  charge  of  the  hydrographic  work  of 

the    regulations    governing    these    reserves,  the    Survey,    was    appropriately    placed    in 

however,  may  be  found  in  a  memorandum  charge  of  the  Reclamation  Service.     As  the 

drawn  up  by  Secretary  Hitchcock  in    1901,  proceeds  of  public  lands  available  for  this 

which   declared,   among   other   things,    that  service  amount  to  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000 

the  use  of   agricultural   land    in   forest   re-  a  year,  and  sometimes  more,  the  work  has 

serves   for  agricultural   purposes  should    be  been  planned  on  a  vast  scale,  and  twent>--five 

promoted   and   encouraged     and   that   every  separate  reclamation  projects  are  in  course  of 

other  resource  of  the  reserves  should  be  made  construction  throughout  the  western  half  of 

available  for  conservative  use;  that  grazing  the    United    States,    besides    several    minor 

should  be  limited   to  a  certain  number  of  pumping  projects  in  North  Dakota.     It  is 

animals   previously  determined    upon,    local  estimated  that  the  works  now  under  way  will 

residents  having  precedence  over  "tramp"  reclaim  areas  amounting  to  some  1,300,000 

owners,  and  that  boundaries  should  be  estab-  acres,  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000,000.   Gen- 

lished    between    cattle    ranges    and    sheep  erally  speaking,  the  execution  of  the  work  is 
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let  to  contractors,  but  one  of  the  i 
companies  having  abandoned  its  contract, 
the  Government  is  finishing  the  Gunnison 
Tunnel, — a  part  of  the  Uncompahgre  Valley 
project  in  Colorado, — by  day  iabor.  The  dam 
for  the  Salt  River  project  in  Arizona  is  so  far 
from  a  railroad  that  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide facilities  on  the  spot  for  crushing  sand 
and  manufacturing  cement. 

The  problems  still  to  be  solved  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  will  require  even  great- 
er wisdom  than  the  engineering  difficulties 
thus  far  met.  The  works  must  be  managed  so 
that  their  cost  will  be  returned  to  the  recla- 
mation fund  for  use  in  future  projects.  For 
each  forty-acre  farm  irrigated  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  made  a  cash  outlay  of  about 
$iOOO,  which  it  must  get  back  in  instalments 
out  of  the  increased  productivity  of  the  soil. 
The  farmers  are  to  be  organized  into  water 
users'  associations,  whose  officers  will  repre- 
sent the  local  communities  in  dealings  with 
the  Gc 


THE    PATENT  AND  PENSION   OFFICES. 

Unlike   the   services   concerned    with    the 
public  domain,  the  work  of  the  Patent  OfEce, 


(CommlMlimer  of  PenBloni.) 


the  Pension.  Office,  and  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation extends  to  all  parts  of  the  coimtiy. 
The  Patent  Office  Is  a  body  of  scientific  spe- 
cialists who  pass  upon  applications  for  me- 
chanical patents,  design  patents,  caveats, 
trademarks,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  some 
40,000  a  year.  The  work  of  the  office  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  liberality  of 
the  new  trademark  law,  which  not  only 
makes  a  wide  extension  of  the  class  of  marks 
susceptible  of  registration,  hut  reduces  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  proceedings.  The  Pat- 
ent Office  has  been  greatly  hampered  for 
room  in  which  to  keep  and  exhibit  its  large 
and  interesting  collection  of  models;  but  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  transfer  part 
of  them  to  the  custody  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  where  they  will  be  publicly 
shown.  The  rest  arc  now  housed  in  rented 
quarters. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Ciovernment, 
the  inconceivably  vast  sum  of  $3,450,860,31 1 
has  been  disbursed  for  pensions.    The  num- 
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Besides  its  statistical  duties,  the  bureau 
has  direct  charge  of  the  education  of  children 
in  Alaska,  where  rather  more  than  2000 
pupils  were  instructed  last  year  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000.  With  an  increased  appropriation 
this  year,  a  number  of  additional  schools  are 
heine  opened.  With  the  aid  of  herds  of  rein- 
deer the  Bureau  of  Education  has  established 
a  continuous  chain  of  twelve  stations  along 
the  Arctic  coast  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  River  and  Point  Barrow,  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  continent.  The 
natives  are  instructed  in  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  reindeer,  which  afford  them 
food,  clothing,  and  transportation. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  number  of  philan- 
tbropically  ininded  persons  started  a  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  Children's 
Bureau  or  Commission  to  study  problems 
connected    with  childhood,   normal    and  ab- 

cerning  the  conditions  of  child  life.  Of  late, 
houever.  some  of  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  movement  have  suggested  that  the 
functions  of  the  proposed  Children's  Bureau 
might  be  most  appropriately  and  efficiently 
performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
only  requisite  being  an  increased  appropria- 
tion and  a  larger  staff  of  specialists. 

SECRETARY    HITCHCOCK'S    GREATEST    WORK. 

Far-reaching  and  important  as  aie  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Interior  Department  in  various 
directions,  it  is  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  domain  that  Secretary  Hitchcock  has 
rendered  his  most  conspicuous  service  to  the 
country.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  public  lands 
has  been  the  cardinal  principle  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  has  earned  for  him  the  honorable 
title  of  "  arch  enemy  of  grafters  and  land- 
grabbers."  The  stubborn  resistance  to  every 
kind  of  scheme  for  the  enrichment  of  individ- 
uals at  the  expense  of  the  public  domain  or  of 
the  Indians,  which  has  made  the  Secretary 
unpopular  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  has 
been  precisely  what  ivas  most  needed  ti)  put 
the  administration  of  the  public  lands  on  a 
thoroughly  businesslike  basis,  so  far  as  per- 
mitted by  the  existing  land  laws. 


(CommlmluniT 


ber  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  reached  a  maxi- 
mum of  over  1,000,000  two  years  ago,  since 
which  time  there  has  been  a  considerable 
diminution.  Among  those  still  on  the  rolls 
are  one  widow  and  three  daughters  of  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers. 

THE    BUREAU    OF   EDUCATION, 

The  Bureau  of  Education  was  established, 
at  first  as  a  separate  department,  in  1867, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics 
and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  infor- 
mation respecting  the  organizations  and  man- 
agement of  school  systems  and  methods  of 
teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education." 


GUARDING  THE  PUBLIC  COAL  LANDS. 

r\R.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE  pro-  the  last  year  or  two,  our  coal  supply  would 

pounded  the  following  question  to  a  last  (as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate),  between 

company  of  scientists  in  Washington  some  4000  and   5000  years.     From  this  it  does 

days  ago:    "  What  achievement  of  the  past  not  look  as  if  there  is  any  immedis^te  danger 

year  is  piost   worthy  of  a  commemorative  of    exhaustion,    but    the    inconsistencies    of 

medal  ?  "  statistics  may  be  recognized  when  we  grasp 

The  trend  of  the  answers  was  toward  the  the  fact  that  this  is  an  entirely  false  point  of 

exploit  of  Amundsen  in  traversing  the  North-  view,  in  not  considering  the  rate  of  increase 

west  Passage,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa-  which    we   must    expect.    We    produced    as 

cific,  or  to   the  more  significant  exploit  of  much  coal  in  the  last  ten  years  as  in  all  of 

the  Wright  Brothers,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  the  previous  years  since  the  United  States 

repeatedly  succeeded  in  aerial  flight  in  a  ma-  has  been  a  nation^ 

chine  much  heavier  than  the  air.  The  entire  coal  product  has  doubled  every 

It  is  a  natural  tendency  of  the  scientific  ten  years, 
mind  to  give  first  rank  to  individual  discovery  Now,  if  that  race  of  increase  were  to  Con- 
or exploit  rather  than  to  bring  into  account  tinue,  the  total  supply  would  be  exhausted 
all  achievements,  giving  first  place  to  that  in  the  next  century.  We  do  not  know  that 
which  responds  most  successfully  to  the  great-  that  enormous  rate  of  increase  will  continue, 
est  need  of  the  time.  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  will  not. 

Experts  in  statecraft  will  doubtless  con-  ^,,^  ,  „„«^„,..^  «,«^^,,  ^^  .^,«„,»*^t«,« 

,     A.    ^         1       ^1                    ^          j.^-             /  THE   LESSENING  STOCK  OF  ANTHRACITE. 

cede  that  under  the  present  conditions  of  our 

national  development  it  is  quite  possible  for  Even  at  the  present  rate  of  production, 

the  greatest  general  good  to  result  from  some  the   anthracite   areas   of   Pennsylvania   will 

extremely  keen  and  far-reaching  achievement  be  exhausted  in   the  next  75  or  100  years, 

in  administration,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  We  arc  without  the  hope  of  any  compen- 

writer  such  an  administrative  achievement  sating    imports,    except    the    inconsiderable 

has  actually  cuaracterized  the  past  year.     I  quantities    from    Nova    Scotia    and    British 

lefer  to  the  proclamation  of  the  President  Columbia,  and  trifling  quantities  from  the 

withdrawing  from  sale  the  coal  lands  of  the  Orient    to    Pacific    Coast    i>orts.     We    are 

people.    The  vast  importance  of  this  act  in  not  only  threatened  by  exports,  but  consid- 
connection  with  the  preservation  of  our  coal '  erable  exports  are  the  logical  outcome  of  pres- 

supply  is  well  pointed  out  by  Edward  W.  ent  efforts  for  increased  international  com- 

Parker,  the  Government's  coal  expert,  whose  merce.     The  total  coal   product   comes  at 

clever  curve  of  increase  points  out  our  rate  present  largely  from   the  East.     The  coal 

of  galloping  consumption  and   tells  clearly  product  of  the  West  is  slight  on  account  of 

the  limits  of  our  supply.  lack  of  population.    Because  of  its  popularity, 

•%  anthracite  is  shipDed  from  Pennsvlvania  even 

HOW    MUCH    COAL    ARE    WE    USING?  miuiioviic  w  aiu|iHtvi   iimii   x  tmiojr      oiia^T 

to  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  where  it  is 

Parker  has  shown  that  if  the  coal  areas  of  burned  in  houses  built  over  enormous  strata 

the  United  States  are  simply  spread  out  in  a  of  soft  coals, 

layer  six  and  one-half  feet  thick,  which  he  _^., 

■^    .  .                t  '                 ^                U      IJ       k*«.-  GOVERNMENT    OWNS    THE     WESTERN     COAL 

considers  a  fair  average,  we  should  obtain 
7000  tons  of  coal  per  acre,  after  leaving 

enough  coal  underground  to  support  the  roof.  Besides  anthracite,  the  Eastern  coals  arc 

Our  400,000  square  miles  of  coal  territory  at  popular    and    far    better    than    others    for 

this  rate  would  give  us  a  supply  of  1,500,-  coke-making.     The  enormous  Connellsville 

000,000,000  tons  in  all.    We  used  up  393,-  Basin  will  not  last  more  than  from  twenty- 

000,000  tons  of  coal  m  1905,  and  425,000,-  five  to  forty  years.    All  of  this  Eastern  coal 

000  last  year.     In  all  we  have  used,  so  far,  has  long  since  passed   out  of  Government 

6,000,000,000  tons, — that  is  we  have  worked  ownership.    The  Government  owns  the  coals 

out  a  little  less  than  a  million  acres  of  coal  in  the  West.     Out  of  16,000,000  acres  of 

up  to  the  end  of  1906.  coal  recently  withdrawn  by  the  President, 

Of  course,  at  the  rate  of  production  during  only  40,000  acres  have  been  sold, — as  coal 
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lands.    How  much  more  coal  has  been  taken  for   some   distant    future   consumption),    is 

up  as  homesteads .  and  sold  as  agricultural  another  layer  over  eighty  *fcet  thick, 
lands  there  are  at  present  no  data  to  com-  the  proposed  leasing  system. 

pute,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  will  be 
.  known  in  less  than  a  year.  Now,  let  the  Government  ask  8  cents  a 

ton  royalty,  which  has  proved  wise  in  the 

VALUE  OF  THE  WESTERN  LIGNITES.  i^^,^^  Territory,  for  this  coal,  and  assume 

Fortunately  for  th<i  people,  the  coals  of  an  extraction  of  only  two-thirds,  from  one 
the  public  lands  vary  m  character  within  o^  these  fine  thinner  layers  and  our  revenue 
wide  limits.  Some  is  anthracite,  more  is  bi-  would  be  thirteen  times  the  price  which  the 
tuminous,  most  is  classed  as  lignite,  and  this  Government  would  obtain  by  selling  this 
lignite  has  a  poor  reputation  as  a  power  pro-  direct  as  coal  land,  and  150  times  what  it 
ducer.  Otherwise  all  of  these  coal  lands  would  get  for  the  land  if  sold,  as  coal  lands 
would  have  been  taken  up  in  some  way  or  have  been  sold,  as  agricultural  land, 
other,  under  some  law,  long  ago.  The  peo-  The  vv^isdom  of  demanding  for  the  people 
pie  have  strengthened  their  own  right  for  a  fair  price  for  their  coal  by  an  equable  leas- 
continuing  the  ownership  of  this  coal,  for  ing  system  has  crystallized  into  a  bill,  care- 
whatever  it  is  worth,  by  careful  investiga-  ^uUy  prepared  by  the  experts  of  the  Admin- 
tions  made  by  the  Government  at  its  coal-  istration.  The  only  hardship  so  far  intro- 
testing  plant  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  has  been  duced  by  this  new  departure  has  been  the 
shown  there  that  these  lignites  are  no  insig-  tying  up  from  settlement  of  large  areas  of 
nificant  feature  in  the  power  problem,  land  where  the  surface  is  still  suited  to  agri- 
Burned  under  boilers  in  the  ordinary  way  culture.  The  new  legislation  contemplates 
they  are  valueless.  Converted  into  producer-  only  holding  fast  to  the  coal  under  these 
gas  they  are  more  efficient  than  fine  Eastern  lands.  It  allows  the  surface  to  be  pre-empted 
coals  burned  under  a  boiler.  under  the  Homestead  law,  but  obliges  the 

Now,  what  is  their  value  as  an  asset  to  the  surface  owner  to  permit  the  development  of 
people,  and  to  what  extent  will  the  proper  the  coal  underneath,  under  wise  laws, 
sale  of  these  coals  at  a  fair  price  relieve  tax-  But  the  master  stroke  in  this  achievement 
ation  ?  By  the  most  happy  coincidence  the  reaches  further,  in  two  directions.  It  forms 
value  of  the  lignites  and  the  value  of  a  new  the  third  essential  element, — the  final  neces- 
method  of  disposing  of  the  people's  coal  came  sary  element,  in  the  development  of  the  West 
to  be  recognized  at  the  same  time.  While  Quietly  but  efficiently  did  the  President  pro- 
Hayes  of  the  Survey  was  determining  the  mote  the  Geological  Survey's  reclamation 
extent  of  the  coal  lands  and  Holmes  and  system,  which  in  its  many  projects  outstrips 
Parker  were  determining  the  fuel  value  of  the  importance  of  the  Panama  Canal.  At 
the  lignites,  Leupp,  the  Indian  Commis-  the  same  time  the  President  threw  the  whole 
sioner,  was  experimenting  in  a  new  Govern-  weight  of  his  national  popularity  to  the  aid 
ment  policy  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Our  of  a  wisely  planned  forest  service,  which  is 
coal  lands  were  going  for  a  mere  song,  but  broad  enough  for  the  entire  country,  and  is 
the  folly  of  letting  rhe  Indians  part  with  bringing  back  popularity  to  the  President 
their  coal  at  a  great  sacrifice  when  they  and  to  Pinchot,  with  interest.  This  third 
might  be  made  self-supporting  by  its  proper  administrative  act,  not  only  nurtured  but 
sale  was  evident.  Their  coal  was,  therefore,  bred  by  the  President  alone,  insures  fuel 
leased, — with  comparatively  enormous  rev-  enough  for  the  manufacturing  development 
enues  to  the  Indian.  Apply  this  to  a  single  of  the  West.  More  than  this,  \t  suggests  the 
field  still  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  A  field  necessary  change  in  the  mining  law  which 
can  be  pointed  out  underlain  by  four  or  five  shall  make  it  the  effectual  supplement  of  the 
strata  of  coal,  each  five  to  six  feet  thick,  and  Homestead  act  in  the  development  of  indi- 
deep  under  this   (well  protected  by  depth,  vidual  effort  in  the  West. 
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THK  JAMESTOWN   TERCENTENARY 
EXPOSITION. 

BY  PLUMMER  F.  JONES. 


'The  JamestOH-n  Tercentennial  will  open 
its  gates  to  the  public  at  noon  on  April 
26,  1907.  It  promises  to  be  a  noteworthy 
exposition.  In  some  very  important  respects 
it  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
entertaining  of  the  international  commemi)- 
rative  events  ever  held,  cither  here  or  abroad. 
Its  greatness  will  consist  in  its  substantial 
and  permanent  value  to  the  nation:  its  at- 
tractiveness in  the  noveJti'  ami  uniqueness  of 
its  leading  features. 

In  most  of  the  great  expositions  of  the 
world  the  industrial  feature  has  been  su- 
preme and  pre-eminent.  Material  progress 
has  served  as  a  center  of  display,  while  all 
the  other  departments  have  served  in  posi- 
tions subordinate  thereto.  The  Jamestown 
Exposition,  upon  the  contrary,  will  first  of 
all  be  historic  and  reminiscent  in  its  scope. 


even  down  to  the  most  minute  detail;  and 
in  continuation  of  and  enlargement  upon  this 
bent  there  will  be  in  connection  with  the 
exposition  possibly  the  greatest  international 
marine,  military,    and    naval    displays    ever 

It  can  be  seen  huw  fitting  all  this  is  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Jamestown  Kxpo- 
.siiion  will  be  held  in  eastern  Virt;inia,  a  sec- 
tion which  contains  more  historic  landmarks 
tlian  any  other  portion  of  America,  not  even 
excepting  the  oldest  portions  of  New  P^ng- 
land  or  southern  New  York ;  and  also  that  it 
is  to  be  held  upon  a  harbor  which  is  known 
as  "  the  home  of  the  United  States  Navy," 
near  the  national  capital  and  in  close  and 
vital  touch  with  all  the  great  cities  and  cen- 
ters in  the  East. 

We  cannot  aiuays  foretell  the  value  or 
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attractiveness  of  an  exposition  by  the  amount  to  all  inland  visitors.    And  the  forts  around 

of  money  that  is  spent  upon  it.    If  the  expen-  Hampton  Roads  (Fortress  Monroe  and  the 

diture  of  money  alone  can  bring  about  fea-  Ripraps),  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  and  the 

tures  and  exhibits  of  value,  then  the  James-  gigantic  shipbuilding  plant  at  Newport  News 

town   Exposition   must  take   a  position   in-  will  easily  represent,  apart  from  a  sentimental 

ferior  to  some  of  the  great  expositions  which  historic  value,  an  outlay  of  another  $ioo,- 

have   been    held.     We   might   compare   the  X)0,oc)0.    And  these  features  are  such  as  may 

Jamestown  Exposition  in  this  regard  with  the  not   be    found    in    duplicate    anywhere   else 

St.  Louis  Exposition  of  four  years  ago.     At  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

St.   Louis  about  $40,000,000  was  spent  to  For  these  and  many  other  reasons  which 

produce  that  great  show,  which  is  probably  are  to  follow  in  this  article  it  is  thought  by 

justly  considered  to  be  the  greatest  exposition  those  who  are  connected  with  the  Jamestown 

ever  held.    This  amount  was  spent  in  erect-  Exposition   and  those   interested   in  its  suc- 

ing  buildings,  bringing  in  order  vast  stretches  cess  that  it  will  be  a  display  that  will  com- 

of  ground,  and  collecting  from  all  quarters  pare  most  favorably  with  any  other  event  of 

of  the  world  the  most  remarkable  displays  similar  nature  ever  held  in  this  country, 
that  could  be  had.     Outside  of  the  exposi- 

tion  grounds  was  a  commercial  city  of  600,-  . 

000  people,  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  About  four  years  ago,  when  the  determina- 

country  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  tion  was  made  to  hold  an  exposition  to  com- 

every  direction.    The  $40,000,000  produced  memorate  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 

practically  everything  of  interest  at  the  St.  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  English 

Louis  Exposition.  upon  American  soil,  the  vexing  question  arose 

The  Jamestown  Tercentennial  will  spend  as  to  where  the  exposition  grounds  should  be 
in  round  numbers  about  $10,000,000  upon  located.  Jamestown  Island,  forty  miles  up 
the  grounds,  buildings,  and  exhibits.  But  from  the  mouth  of  James  River,  was  rejected 
that  large  sum  will  furnish  but  a  small  num-  as  being  too  remote,  and  Richmond,  the  capi- 
ber^of  the  features  of  the  exposition  and  will  tal  of  the  State,  was  thought  to  be  too  far  to 
be  but  a  minute  fraction  of  the  vast  monetary  the  west  and  inland.  After  some  delibera- 
values  that  will  be  represented  in  other  ways,  tion  the  management  chose  a  site  on  the 
For  instance,  every  nation  in  the  world  has  southern  shore  of  Hampton  Roads,  forty 
made  arrangements  to  exhibit  sections  of  its  miles  southeast  of  Jamestown  Island,  where 
navy. — some  with  a  surprisingly  large  num-  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made, 
berof  various  types  of  their  fighting  craft;  and  On  the  west,  six  miles  away,  is  Norfolk,  a 
•many  of  the  powers  have  also  agreed  to  send  commercial  city  of  75,000  inhabitants,  with 
large  numbers  of  their  soldiery  to  the  gen-  populous  and  rapidly  growing  suburbs;  on 
eral  friendly  rendezvous.  A  naval  expert,  the  south  lies  a  vast  stretch  of  level  agricvl- 
basing  his  calculations  upon  data  furnished  tural  countr\',  one  of  the  richest  trucking 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  the  regions  in  the  South ;  on  the  east,  along  the 
other  governments  that  will  participate,  has  coast,  and  but  a  few  miles  away,  is  a  series 
figured  that  there  will  be  anchored  in  Hamp-  of  popular  seaside  resorts;  and  on  the  north 
ton  Roads  at  the  time  of  the  exposition  fight-  is  Hampton  Roads,  a  noted  sheet  of  water, 
ing  craft  alone  that  would  represent  an  out-  along  whose  northern  shore,  in  full  view 
lay  of  $250,000,000.  And  it  will  not  mean  from  the  exposition  grounds,  are  Fortress 
bewilderment  or  monotony.  Every  variety  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Phoebus, 
of  fighting  craft  in  existence  to-day  will  be  Hampton,  and  Newport  News, — all  inter- 
on  display,  from  the  tiniest  torpedo  or.  mes-  csting  and  picturesque,  presenting  a  varied 
scngcr  boat  to  the  largest  battleship  or  view  of  battlements,  palatial  hotels,  great 
armored  cruiser;  and  the  United  States  Gov-  school  buildings;  soldiers*  homes,  commercial 
ernment  at  least  will  have  a  display  illus-  houses,  residences,  and  shipyards  silhouetted 
trating  the  evolution  of  the  fighting  vessel  against  the  sky. 

from  the  early  days  of  the  nation  down  to  the  The  grounds  of  the  exposition  comprise 

present  time.  an  area  of  400  acres  of  land,  fronting  a  mile 

The  display  of  commercial  and  passenger  on  Hampton  Roads  and  extending  back  into 
craft  in  ordinary  use  in  and  about  Hampton  an  original  forest  growth  almost  a  mile  on  the 
Roads  at  the  time  of  the  exposition  will  pre-  south.  An  early  beginning  was  made  to  get 
sent  a  feature  of  interest  fully  as  great  as  any  the  grounds  in  good  condition  for  the  open- 
that  the  exposition  could  give,  particularly  ing.    The  woven-wire  fence,  eight  feet  high, 
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surmounted  with  cross-wires  of  b&rb,  inclos- 
ing the  grounds  from  the  side  of  the  land,  at 
once  had  trained  upon  it  rapidly  growing 
trumpet  vines,  honeysuckle,  Virginia  creeper, 
and  red  rambler  roses;  and  these  vines  have 
now  covered  the  fence  with  a  dense  growth 
and  will  during  the  summer  of  the  exposition 
be  covered  with  bloom. 

The  grounds  within  the  inclosure  have 
been  made  beautiful  by  the  removal  of  all 
unsightly  undergrowth,  the  opening  up  of 
streets,  avenues,  and  sylvan  paths ;  the  build- 
ing of  rustic  bridges  over  the  little  water- 
courses, and  the  transplanting  of  over  a  mil- 
lion choice  shrubs  and  plants.  In  many 
places  where  it  could  be  done,  the  original 
woods  and  pines  have  been  left,  and  a  num- 
ber of  picturesque  grass  plots  near  the  great 
buildings  are  beautified  with  the  presence  of 
some  wide-spreading  forest  giant. 

An  irregular  and  unsightly  marsh,  two 
miles  long,  presented  a  problem  until  the 
engineers  decided  to  turn  it  to  use.  It  was 
thoroughly  ditched,  sodded  along  its  banks, 
furnished  with  landings,  and  is  to  be  used  as 
a  "canoe  trail."  Hundreds  of  canoes  will 
be  offered  to  the  visitors  for  a  nominal  rental. 
Along  this  picturesque  water-course,  and  ex- 
tending into  remote  sections  of  the  shaded 
grounds,  is  a  rustic  walk,  charmingly  sug- 
gestive of  the  primeval  forests  of  the  pioneer 
days.  All  the  engineering  work  upon  the 
grounds  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  bring- 


ing out  the  natural  beauty  of  the  rather  re- 
markable grounds. 

THE   BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  of  the  exposition  will  cm- 
form  to  the  Colonial  standards.  Of  the 
twenty-five  large  buildings  of  the  exposition 
company,  the  thirt}-  State  buildings,  and  the 
six  large  Government  buildings,  hardly  one 
will  fail  to  show  some  distinctive  Colonial 
feature,  and  all  will  agree  in  form  and  out- 
ward finish.  The  majority  of  the  private 
exhibit  and  amusement  buildings  will  also 
be  Colonial  in  design. 

The  central  and  most  beautiful  building 
upon  the  grounds  will  be  the  Administration 
building,  a  permanent  structure  of  brick  and 
granite,  236  by  250  feet  in  size.  On  the  left 
of  this  is  the  Art  building,  on  the  right  the 
building  of  Historic  Art.  The  Manufac- 
tures and  Liberal  Arts  building  and  the  Ma- 
chinery and  Transportation  building,  ead) 
280  by  550  feet  in  size,  arc  between  the  Ad- 
ministration building  and  the  United  States 
Government  buildings,  near  the  great  piers. 
The  States  Exhibit  Pdace,  300  by  500  feet;  . 
the  Alines  and  Metallurgy  building,  lOo  by 
250  feet;  the  Food  Products  building,  250  by 
300  feet,  and  the  Agricultural  building,  200 
by  250  feet,  will  be  among  the  great  exhibit 
buildings  near  the  center  of  the  grounds. 

Near  the  eastern  limits  of  the  grounds,  and 
along  the  picturesque  canoe  trail,  is  the  Arts 
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and  Crafts  Village,  which  was  completed  be-  facsimiles  of  the  Dcclaratio 
fore  any  of  tlie  other  buildings  were  erected,  ence,  the  Articles  of  Federatii 
This  charming  group  of  buildings,  all  of  stitution,  and  portraits  and  a 
tjuaint  and  pleasing  design,  represents  upon  maters  and  signers  of  thei 
a  grcativ  enlarged  scale  an  ideal  village  of  merits;  Monroe's  message  co: 
the  seventeenth  centurv.  Some  of  the  build- 
ings are  the  Copper,  Silver,  and  Wood 
Working  Shop.  t!ic  Pottprv  building,  the 
'IVxtile  building,  the  Mode!  School  building, 
and  the  I'.ical-ontas  lio=pitd,  .AH  these 
structures  have  liroad  low  ronls,  and  are  sur- 
rounded with  pretty  grass  plots  and  minia- 
ture' flciwcr  gardens.  Within  the  buildings 
artists  in  various  lines  of  manual  work  will 
turn  out  little  articles  in  the  sight  of  the 
visitors. 

THE  (iOVERNMENT  BLILDINGS. 

The  United  States  (jovernment  appro-  ■ 
priated  1^1,575,000  for  the  exposition.  Of 
this  amount  $250,000  will  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  entertainment,  and  the  remainder 
to  the  erection  of  buildings  and  piers  upon 
the  exposition  grounds  and  upon  Jamestown 
Island.  The  Government  building  for 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, with  exhibits,  receives  an  appropriation 
oi  $200,000;  the  building  for  the  United 
States  Government  exhibits,  with  exhibits, 
will  cost  $250,000;  for  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Rendezvous  building  there  is  an  ap- 
propriation of  $75,000,  and  the  Negro  build- 
ing and  exhibit  get  $100,000. 

THT  GOVERNMENT  EXHIBIT. 

'I'he  principal  Government  exhibits,  apart 
friim  the  Colonial  exhibits  of  Alaska,  the 
Philippines.  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  will  be 
those  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
War  and  Navy  departments,  the  Life  Saving 
'Service,  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  Lighthouse  Service,  an( 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

The    Department    of    State    will    exhibi 


1  of  Independ- 
n,  and  the  Con- 
itographs  of  the 


nmg 


vhat  ii 


known  as  the  "Monroe  Doctrine;"  the 
swords  of  Washington,  Jackson,  Taylor, 
Harrison,  and  Grant:  the  seal  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  interesting  relics. 

The  Treasun'  Department  wiil  maintain 
a  small  department  of  engraving  and  print- 
ing, which  will  illustrate  the  method  of 
platework  used  in  making  the  Government 
paper  currency. 

The  War  and  Navy  departments  wiil 
make  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  exhibits 
ever  planned  bv  the  Government. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  will  make  an 
exhibit  that  will  embrace  all  the  departments, 
— ethnological,  anthropological,  geological, 
and  biological.  The  exhibits  dealing  with 
the  ancient  civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Yuca- 
tan will  be  particularly  comprehensive. 
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The  Library  of  Congress  will  show  first 
of  all  a  model  of  the  new  library  in  Wash- 
ington. There  will  also  be  many  rare  maps, 
and  autograph  letters  of  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Jackson,  Paul  Jones,  Winfield  Scott, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  other  distinguished 
Americans.  There  will  also  be  many  valua- 
ble manuscripts  in  this  exhibit. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  give 
particular  attention  to  plant  diseases  and  na- 
ture's medicinal  plants.  It  will  also  have  a 
large  grass  display,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology will  make  an  extremely  valuable  dis- 
play covering  all  the  Government  experi- 
ments within  recent  years  relating  to  de- 
structive insects  and  methods  of  their  ex- 
termination. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
will  also  make  an  exhibit  of  its  most  im- 
portant branches,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 
the  Lighthouse  Service.  Owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  exposition,  these  exhibits  will  be 
most  complete  and  comprehensive,  embracing 
•  everything  of  interest  connected  with  these 
most  important  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment's service. 

The  greatest  work  of  the  United  States 
Government  at  the  exposition  will  be  the 
erection  of  the  great  piers  which  will  pro- 
ject -from   the  grounds  into  the  waters  of 


Hampton  Roads.  An  appropr^tion  of  $4^' 
ooo  has  been  made  to  construct  two  l»nllel 
piers,  2,000  feet  long  and  an  eig)ith  of  m.  mile 
apart.  The  piers  will  be  200  feet  in  width, 
and  will  contain  handsome  passenger  ttatiam 
on  the  shore  line.  The  farther  ends  will  be 
connected  by  a  third  pier,  also  lOO  feet  in 
width,  arched  in  the  center  to  admit  of  the 
entrance  and  egress  of  all  kinds  of  pasmger 
craft.  Tall  towers  will  be  erected  at  the 
ends  of  the  piers,  upon  which  wireless  tele- 
graphic apparatus  and  great  searchlights,  will 
be  erected.  The  entire  pier  will  be  illumi- 
nated with  electricity.  The  basin  within,  an 
area  of  forty  acres,  will  be  used  for  all  kinds 
of  minor  aquatic  events. 

THE  STATE  BUILDINGS. 

The  late  Gen,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  the  first 
president  of  the  exposition  company,  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  complete 
representation  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
at  the  exposition;  and  his  great  activity  in 
this  regard  possibly  brought  about  the  apo- 
plexy which  uas  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death.  Before  his  death,  however,  he  had 
secured  the  representation  of  a  large  nunjber 
of  States,  and  those  that  had  not  provided  for 
exhibits  at  that  time  have  since  made  pro- 
vision for  buildings.    There  will  be  more  and 
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liner  State  builiUngs  tlian  have  ever  been  seen 
at  a  former  exposition.  About  thirty-  of  the 
States  have  made  handsome  appropriations 
for  buildings,  and  others  wii!  be  represented 
in  other  ways.  Virginia  appropriated  $450,- 
000  for  exhibition  purposes;  New  York, 
$150,000;  Pennsylvania,  $100,000;  New 
Jersey  and  Ohio,  $75,000  each,  and  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Con- 
necticut. Vermont,  Illinois,  South  Carolina, 
Rhode  Island,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Georgia,  Florida,  and  Maine  appro- 
priated an;ounts  averaging  $50,000  each  for 
purposes  of  exhibiting  their  resources,  Ver- 
mont, Delaware,  California,  and  Michigan 
have  made  or  are  to  make  appropriations  this 
winter  for  buildings,  while  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  tlie  three  States  cf  Oregon, 
Montana,  and  Washington,  conjointly,  will 
erect  splendid  buildings  and  make  interesting 
exhibits  out  of  funds  raised  .by  private  sub- 
scription." 

Many  of  the  State  buildings  bad  been 
completed  on  January-  i,  1907.  The  Vir- 
ginia building,  one  of  the  most  complete  arid 
attractive  in  the  group,  is  ready  for  occu- 


pancy. It  will  be  used  exclusively  for  pur- 
poses of  entertainment.  The  New  Jersey 
building,  nearly  completed,  is  a  reproduction 
of  General  Washington's  Headquarters  at 
Morristown,  The  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  buildings  have  been  completed,  and 
are  both  very  attractive  structures.  The 
former  of  these  will  be  a  reproduction  of  an 
early  Colonial  bui!ding-in  the  State,  the  lat- 
ter the  first  State  Capitol  at  Newport.  The 
Pennsylvania  building  is  an  exact  replica  of 
old  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia;  the 
Ohio  building  is  a  reproduction  of  "  Adena," 
the  home  of  the  (itst  Governor  of  the  State; 
citizens  of  Kentucky  will  spend  for  their 
State  about  $40,000  foiT  a  reproduction  of 
Daniel  Boone's  first  fort.  Missouri  will  re- 
produce the  first  large  Colonial  house  erected 
in  the  State. 

The  New  York  building  will  be  a  par- 
ticulariy  handsome  one,  immediately  facing 
the  water  and  having  a  front  of  more  than 
200  feet.  It  will  be  essentially  Colonial  in 
design.  The  District  of  Columbia  will  have 
a  handsome  building,  within  which  displays 
will  be  made  illustrating  the  desirability  of 
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FOREIGN  REPRESENTATION'. 


THE  PARADE  GROUNDS. 


the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

All  of  the  State  buildings  will  occupy  po-  Upon  the  death  of  Gen,  Fitzhugh  Lee 
sitions  near  the  water.  Most  of  them  will  Hon.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  a  dcsccnd- 
front  immediately  upon  Hampton  Roads.  In  ant  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and  well 
front  of  them  and  near  the  water's  edge  will  known  in  national  affairs  as  a  statesman  and 
be  a  wide  walkway,  which  promises  to  be  teacher  of  law,  was  elected  to  the  presi'deno^ 
one  of  the  most  popular  thoroughfares  of  the  of  the  exposition.  Mr,  Tucker  soon  after 
entire  grounds.  his  election  visited  Europe  in  behalf  of  the 

exposition  and  was  granted  interviews  by  a 
number  of  the  most  prominent  crowned  heads 
One  of  the  most  attractive  sections  of  the    of  the  Continent  and  was  happily  received  by 
grounds  is  Lee's  Parade,  a  well-rolled  field    King  Edward  in   London.     As  a  resuir  of 

this  trip  almost  every 
country  of  Europe 
agreed  to  participate  in 
the  exposition  with  bat- 
tleships and  troops. 
The  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Kohlsaat,  s  o  promi- 
nently connected  with 
the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion, also  visited  the 
European  and  Asiatic 
countries  in  behalf  of 
the  exposition,  and 
Nicolas  Veloz-Goiticoa 
visited  all  the  countries 
of  Latin-America  upon 
the  same  errand.  As  a 
result  of  these  vigorous 
efforts  almost  every 
country  in  the  world 
will  be  represented 
handsomely  at  the  ex- 
of  sod,  thirty-five  acres  in  extent,  situated  just  position.  Argentina,  Brazil  Bolivia,  Chile, 
south  of  the  central  buildings.  The  grounds  Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecua- 
have  been  surrounded  bj'  walkways,  along  dor,  Haiti,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela  have  ac- 
which  full-grown  and  symmetrical  apple  trees  cepted  the  invitation  to  participate,  and  all 
have  been  planted  ten  feet  apart.  The  trees  the  other  countries  of  South  and  Central 
will  be  in  full  bloom  at  the  time  of  the  open-  America  have  the  matter  under  consideration, 
ing  of  the  exposition.  with  a  prospect  of  favorable  reports.     The 

Upon  these  grounds  almost  every  day  dur-  Dominican  Government  appropriated  $iO,- 
ing  the  progress  of  the  exposition  soldiers  OOO  for  a  special  building  for  its  use.  Porto 
and  sailors  from  every  part  of  the  United  Rico  will  have  a  pavilion  in  the  grounds, 
States  and  the  other  nations  will  parade,  where  coffee  and  others  of  its  products  will 
The  National  Guard  has  been  invited  to  par-   be  served. 

ticipate  in  the  exposition,  and  arrangements  Panama's  exhibit  will  be  a  miniature  canal, 
have  been  made  to  accommodate  companies  loo  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  with  accurate 
and  regiments  from  all  over  the  country.  A  topographical  data,  locks,  and  other  ac- 
large  number  of  military  institutes  and  acad-    ccssories, 

emies  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  have  (ireat  Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  France, 
already  arranged  to  bring  their  entire  corps.  Japan,  Italy,  Denmark,  Venezuela,  Mexico, 
South  and  southwest  of  the  parade  grounds  and  Belgium  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
are  level  fields,  which  have  been  arranged  for  President  of  the  United  States  to  participate 
camping  grounds.  Room  has  been  made  for  in  this  rendezvous,  and  each  of  the  countries 
large  numbers  of  troops,  which  will  form  named,  besides  many  others  which  decided 
their  camps  in  true  military  fashion.  Uter,  will  be  represented  at  the  exposition 
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not  only  widi  fleets  of  battleships  and  fight- 
ing craft  of  all  kinds,  but  also  with  large 
bodies  of  their  best-drilled  troops.  All  this 
will  be  in  addition  to  private  commercial  and 
historical  exhibits  which  will  come  from  al- 
most every  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  as  well  as  South  America. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

The  Jamestown  Exposition  will  contain 
a  number  of  special  features  that  will  dif- 
ferentiate it  from  the  greater  number  of  ex- 
positions which  have  gone  before.  Of  these 
the  aquatic  will  be  possibly  the  most  promi- 
nent. The  gathering  in  of  the  navies  of  the 
world,  representing  an  expemiiturc  of  untold 
millions  of  dollars,  with  commercial  and  pas- 
senger craft  from  all  the  world's  great  ports, 
will  in  itself  furnish  to  many  a  feature  of  in- 
terest greater  than  anything  within  the  ex- 
position proper  could  Jo.  Hampton  Roads 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  of  the  world,  and 
its  full  length  and  breadth,  from  far  up  the 
river  beyond  Newport  News  to  its  mouth  at 
Capes  Charles  and  Henry,  can  be  viewed 
from  any  eminence  in  the  exposition  grounds. 

The  United  States  Government  has  made  a 
handsome  appropriation  hi  the  reproduction 
of  the  famous  Merrtmac  and  Monitor  sea- 
hght  at  regular  intervals  during  the  progress 


HON.    HENRY   ST.    OEOKGE   TUCKEB. 
(Prealdent  of  tbe  EipaHLtion  Compur.) 

of  the  exposition.  The  fight  will  occur  on 
the  exact  site  of  the  original  engagement  in 
the  Civil  War,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
exposition  grounds.  Vessels  similar  to  the 
original  will  be  employed  in  the  mock  en- 
gagement. 

There  will  he  twenty  great  yacht  races  in 
Hampton  Roads,  in  which  all  the  most  noted 
yacht  clubs  at  home  and  abroad  .will  par- 
ticipate. Motor-boat  races  have  also  been 
arranged  for,  while  hundreds  of'motor  boats 
will  be  on  hand  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
exposition  and  transportation  managers. 

A  reprodijction  of  the  village  of  James- 
town as  it  is  supposed  to  have  appeared  in 
the    seventeenth    century,    with     stockades,    j^ 
forts,  and  Indian  villages,  will  also  prove  a   Vj^ 
source  oi  interest  to  many  visitors. 
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of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  the  "  Pike  "  of 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  the  "Trail" 
of  the  Portland  Exposition.  Already  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  elaborate  amusement  features 
have  been  engaged  for  this  section  of  the 
grounds.  Vast  temporary  structures  have 
been  erected  by  amusement  coyipaiiies  for 
their  purposes.  Many  of  the  exhibits  in  this 
line  will  be  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
the  exposition,  and  will  show  features  of 
considerable  historical  value. 

The  great  "  loi  Ranch  "  will  be  trans- 
ported from  Bliss,  Okla.,  to  a  space  upon  the 
exposition  grounds  equal  to  two  large  city 
blocks.  A  large  number  of  noted  Indians 
will  be  brought  with  the  other  accessories  of 
the  ranch.  All  the  features  of  Western  life 
will  be  exhibited.  The  amphitheater  will 
seat  18,000  people. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SEITINC. 

But  whatever  may  be  done  toward  making 
the  exposition  itself  attractive  with  exhibits 
and  displays,  even  though  many  millions 
might  be  spent  upon  it,  its  historical  setting 
and  hallowed  surroundings  must  be  to  all 
thoughtful  Americans  the  one  feature  that 
will  attract  the  most  attention  and  create 
the  greatest  interest.  It  can  possibly  be  said 
with  truth  that  there  is  no  other  section  of 
the  New  World  so  replete  with  historical 
associations  as  this  portion  of  eastern  Virginia 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Hampt<»i 
Roads. 

It  was  here  that  occurred  the  great  event 
which  the  exposition  is  to  commemorate, — 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  English 
in  America.  On  April  26,  1607,  Captain 
John  Smith,  with  some  six-score  adventurous 
gentlemen  and  soldiers  from  London,  dis- 
embarked   from    three    small    vessels, — the 
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Suian  Constant,  the  Good  Speed,  and  the 
Discovery, — upon  some  sand  dunes  at  a  cape 
which  they  called  "  Henry,"  after  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  .  The  cape  across  the  bay  they 
called  "  Charles,"  after  his  brother.  Savages 
attacked  the  men  with  bows  and  arrows  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  ships.  They  sailed 
on  a  few  miles  farther  and  stopped  again  iii 
a  quiet,  sheltered  harbor,  which  for  its  gen- 
tleness they  called  "  Point  Comfort."  A  few 
days  later  they  sailed  up  the  broad  river  to  s 
peninsula  forty  miles  from  Cape  Henry,  and 
on  May  13,  1607,  disembarked  and  laid  out 
a  rude  fort,  which  they 
called  Fort  James,  and 
later  James  City,  and 
still  later  Jamestown. 
Here  for  the  next  fifty 
years  occurred  thepain- 
ful  struggle  for  a  foot- 
hold. Every  rod  of  land 
in  all  this  section  has  a 
history  of  tears  and 
blood.  Here  occurred 
innumerable  battles 
with  the  Indians;  here 
Bacon's  Rebellion  oc- 
curred; it  was  here  on 
this  peninsula  100  years 
later  that  the  Revolu- 
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Jnmcstnun  Island  {the  river  current  has 
changed  it  from  n  peninsula)  is  now  a  place  of 
solitude.  There  is  not  even  a  village  or  a 
sucgcstion  of  a  settlement  upon  the  spot 
where  the  (ir*t  Knclislimen  landed.  A  few 
totteririL'  ruins  surrounded  ivith  stretches  ot 
grass  and  i'kl'fl-  shores,  where  the  wild  fowls 
nest,  are  all  that  remain  to  bring  back  the 
fhriiiini;  yet  ir.ournful  memories  of  the  past. 

Seven  miles  :i\vr.y  on  the  ea^t,  through  the 
d('n>c  wfiods.  lies  Williamsburg,  old  "  Mid- 
dle Plantation."  uhithcr  the  capital  was  re- 
moved Ironi  Jamestown  about  1690.  It  is 
to-i!av  the  quaintest  town  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  head  of  old  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter street,  covered  with  vines  and  buried 
in  shade,  i.  the  old  College  of  William 
and  .\Iar\ ,  the  nlmti  m/itir  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  .l<dui  Marshall,  and  Kdmund  and 
Peyton  Randolph,  and  Winfield  Scott,  and 
John  Tyler,  and  James  .Monroe,  and  a  ho<t 
ol  other  jurists,  authors,  soldiers,  statesmen. 


i 
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le  iild-fa-ihioned  street  is  old 
Church,  whcie  Washington. 
■n^^.  and  Madison.  Jefferson. 
se-  worshipped,  and  around 
ng  «ith  age  and  black 
I-  fpf  the  oiliest  tombs  in  r 


th 
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Powder  Horn,  built  by  Governor  Spotswood 
in  the  early  Colonial  days,  and  the  old  State 
House,  and  the  Wythe  House,  known  as 
"  Washington  Headquarters,"  and  Dun- 
more's  Cave,  and  the  foundations  of  the  old 
Capitol,  where  Patrick  Henry  lighted  the 
fires  of  the  Revolution. 

Twelve  miles  away  on  the  east  is  the 
tottering  village  of  Yorktown,  which  con- 
tains the  first  custom  house  ever  erected  in 
America;  the  Moore  House  on  Temple 
Farm,  where  Corhwallis  signed  the  articles 
of  capitulation;  the  Nelson  House,  which 
was  riddled  with  American  shells,  and  the 
cave  in  which  Cornwallis  took  refuge  from 
the  American  fire. 

Along  James  River  come  the  Colonial 
homes.  Westover,  the  home  of  Col.  William 
Byrd,  reckoned  in  his  day  to  be  the  most  ac- 
complished gentleman  in  America,  presents, 
with  the  exception  of  Jefferson's  "  Monti- 
cello,"  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Colonial 
architecture  existing  to-day.  Here  Benedict 
Arnold  marauded  in  his  days  of  traitorship, 
and  Pope,  in  Civil  War  times,  established  his 
headquarters. 

Berkeley,  tlie  ancestral  home  of  the  Harri- 
sons, Presidents  and  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  is  just  above  West- 
over;  and  higher  up  still  is  Shirley,  the  birth- 
place of  Ann  Carter,  the  wife  of  Lighthorse 


Harry  Lee  and  the  mother  of  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee.  And  farther  on  is  the  Malvern 
Hill  House,  and  Varina,  the  home  of  Poca- 
hontas and  John  Rolfe,  and  Wilton,  a  sweet 
Colonial  home.  And  below  are  Upper  and 
Lower  Brandon,  where  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  been  entertained  from 
Washington's  time;  and  Weyanoke  and  Car- 
ter's Grove. 

On  the  southwest  lies  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
\s-hose  Lake  Drummond  was  made  famous 
by  the  poet  Moore.  Up  the  river  to  the 
northwest  is  Richmond,  a  beautiful  city,  full 
of  rich  remains  of  the  past.  Near  by  are  the 
battlefields  of  Cold  Harbor,  Seven  Pines, 
Dutch  Gap,  Drewry's  Bluff,  Gaines'  Mill, 
Malvern  Hill,  Fredericksburg,  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  Appomattox.  Farther  up  still  is 
Charlottesville,  where  "  Monticello,"  the 
home  of  Jefferson,  is  situated,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  next  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  greatest  creation  of  Jef- 
ferson's fertile  brain.  And  farther  on  is  the 
Natural  Bridge,  beyond  which  stretches  for 
many  miles  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
the  garden  of  Virginia. 

All  these  places  will  of  necessity  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition in  a  most  vital  way.  Excursions  will 
be  run  from  the  great  piers  to  all  the  places 
of  interest  about  Hampton  Roads, — Ripraps 
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Fort,  Fortress  Monroe,  the  prcat  Hampton 
School,  and  Soltliers'  Home,  tlie  shipj-ards 
at  Newport  News,  and  the  Gospnrt  Navy 
Yard,  And  boats  specially  ctiulppcd  for  tour- 
ists will  be  run  to  Janicstoivn  Island,  the 
IJisnial  Swanip,  Williamshuri:.  uiiJ  ^ork- 
town.  A  tbouj;hthil  stranjic'r  from  a  dis- 
tance. c<Jir;in}i  to  i-aitcrn  \  ir^inia  for  tlie 
purpose  ot  Hidcninj;  his  kiiowledge  and 
gaininj;  inipirati<in  rrom  tiir  past,  will  iind 
more  to  iiplilt  iiim.  even  if  he  never  en- 
tered the  e\posiriun's  doors,  than  he  could 
have  obtained  from  a  close  study  of  many 
an  exposition  that  has  been  considered  threat. 


Should  the  attendance  reach  this  enor- 
mous figure,  the  problem  will  be  as  to  how 
the  visitors  may  be  entertained  in  the  Hamp- 
ton Koads  cities.  The  authorities  ha'-e  beer 
quite  solicitous  about  this  matter.  Within 
the  exposition  grounds  the  exposition  peupl'' 
i^ijiantic  builiiing,  a  part 


vhich  will  be 


wliii 


Th 


HOTLL    KACII.ITEKS. 

viU 


expo; 
montlis,  from  April  26  to  November  30. 
is  claimed  upon  the  folders  issued  by  the 
exposition  authorities  that,  on  account  of  the 
attractiveness  of  the  exposition  and  its  su- 
perior location  (being  upon  the  sea  and 
within  twelve  hours'  ride  of  2i,cx)0,ooo  peo- 
ple), the  total  attendance  is  expected  to  be 
not  less  than  lo.ooo.ooci. 


Inn.  It  will  ;i 
niodate  about  2000  people.  The  hotel  facil- 
ities in  the  cities  about  Hampton  Roads,  al- 
ways good,  and  in  some  cases  luxurious,  have 
been  enormousl)'  increased  within  the  past 
year.  A  iarjie  number  of  hotels  and  apart- 
ment houses,  some  permanent  and  some  tem- 
porary, have  been  erected  in  the  city  of  Nor- 
tolk  and  its  suburbs;  and  just  outside  of  the 
exposition  grounds  a  number  of  other  similar 
buildings  have  been  erected.  The  many 
hotels  and  cottages  that  line  the  coast  for 
twenty  miles  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
vi.sitors.  It  is  estimated  that  good  accommo- 
dations may  be  had  for  150,000  or  200.000 
people  should  si)  many  be  present  at  any  one 
time  during  the  progress  ot  the  exposition. 
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WHY  WE  NEED  THE  IMMIGRANT. 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  ROSSITER. 

(Chief  Clerk,  United  States  Census  Office.) 

IN  the  year  1907  the  population  of  the  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  the  date  of 
United  States  is  approximately  85,000,-  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution  to 
000,  and  the  material  resources  of  the  nation,  and  including  1900  approximates  19,500,- 
as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  are  valued  at  000.*  There  have  been  three  general  periods 
$118,000,000,000.  Little  more  than  a  cen-  of  immigration:  1789  to  1820;  1821  to  1870; 
tury, — our  strenuous  American  century, —  and  187 1  to  the  present  time.  Prior  to  1 820 
has  elapsed  since  the  Constitution  was  adopt-  the  arrivals  are  estimated  to  have  amounted 
ed  by  13  sparsely  populated,  poor,  and  more  to  but  250,000.  Accurate  immigration  rec- 
or  less  reluctant  States;  therefore,  the  un-  ords  began  in  1820.  From  that  year  to  1840 
paralleled  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  arrivals  numbered  724,564,  an  annual 
this  brief  period  cannot  be  regarded  as  en-  average  of  only  37,128.  The  total,  how- 
tirely  tlie  result  of  normal  conditions;  with  ever,  for  the  succeeding  30  years  reached 
greater  propriety  it  might  be  attributed  to  a  6,500,000;  for  the  half  century,  to  1870,  the 
forced,  or  hothouse,  growth.  The  fathers '  aggregate  was  7,368,853.  From  1870  to 
were  actuated  by  the  loftiest  motives  when  1900  the  arrivals  numbered  11,746,368. 
they  proclaimed  this  republic  an  asylum  for  Immigration  during  the  period  from  1820 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  but  this  policy,  to  1870  materially  affected  the  industrial 
although  originating  largely  in  sentiment,  growth  of  the  nation,  but  the  newcomers 
proved,  as  the  years  passed,  to  have  an  ex-  were  not  foreigners  within  the  present-day 
ceedingly  practical  side,  for  it  provided  a  meaning  of  the  word.  They  were  almost 
ready-made  population  at  the  expense  of  Eu-  exclusively  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Ger- 
rope.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  resourceful  man,  and  thus  were  more  or  less  allied  to  the 
native  population  this  resulted  in  phenom-  existing  American  stock  in  race,  religion,  pur- 
enally  rapid  progress.  The  United  States  pose,  and  political  ideals.  Prior  to  1870, 
would  be  far  from  its  present  position  among  therefore,  existed  practically  no  problems  of 
the  nations  had  not  millions  of  foreign-bom  assimilation,  such  as  now  confront  the  re- 
men  and  women  contributed  their  increment  public^ 
of  humanity  and  wealth  to  the  New  World.  Since  every  young  and  growing  nation  is 

Having  thus  frankly  admitted  at  the  outset  entitled  to  and  receives  the  addition  of  inhab- 

the  debt  which  is  owed  to  the  immigrant,  the  itants  born  elsewhere  ( for  increasing  power 

privilege  should  be  ours  to  pause  and  wonder  alwa3rs  attracts  the  active,  venturesome,  and 

what  would  have  happened  if  the  founders  restless  from  older  communities),  the  addi- 

of  the  republic  had  not  established  the  policy  tions  by  immigration  up  to  1870  should  be 

of  inviting  the  natives  of  other   lands  so  regarded  as  the  just  due  of  the  young  repub- 

generously  to  our  shores.  lie    They  may  be  classed  merely  as  belated 

Is  there  not,  indeed,  as  much  justification  arivals  of  the  original  settler  stock,  who  were 
for  an  excursion  into  the  might-have-beens  speedily  and  completely  assimilated. 
of  the  nation  as  there  is  for  an  individual  The  third  and  last  period  is  marked  by 
to  wonder,  as  many  a  man  frequently  does,  different  conditions.  By  1870  knowledge  of 
iidiat  would  have  happened  and  how  he  the  possibilities  in  the  New  World  for  the 
would  have  fared  if  he  had  stayed  in  his  individual  had  at  length  penetrated  all  Eu- 
home  town  instead  of  drifting  away?  It  is  rope,  and  the  tide  of  immigration  to  the 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  dispose  theoreti-  United  States  from  more  distant  or  entirely 
cally  of  the  foreign-bom,  and  to  consider  the  unrelated  nations  rose  as  that  from  nations 
statistics  of  the  native  American  of  native  which  had  previously  contributed  most  lib- 
parentage,  as  far  as  the  plain  traveled  path   — 

of  federal  census  statistics  permits.  [  i®;!!!^'^^r"  ^""'«^*^**°°'"  ^^  ^'  ^-  ^^"'  p-  »• 

t "  Dnrlng  this  centarv  down  to  1875.  as  in  the 

fMMTnBATTOM    PRnitT    T  Ton  TO    Tonn  two  whidi  preceded  It,  there  had  been  scarcely  any 

JMMIORATION    FROM    179O   TO    19OO.  Immlifration  to  this   country   except   from    k&dred 

A          ,.                                                              1  ^'^  alHed  races,  and  no  other  which  was  sufficiently 

Aocordmg  to  conservative  estimates,   the  numeroas  to  have  produced  any  effect  on  the  natlon- 

amwAMi*.  n.^mk^^  ^S  .'««««««;#«•«>•««•«  «>tK#^  U^m,m  **  characterlstlcs,  or  to  be  taken  into  account  heret." 

Bggregsitt  number  oi  immigrants  who  nave  _iion.  h.  c.  Lodg»,  u.  s.  Senate,  1896. 
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erally  felL     Therefore,   the  immigrant,  as  reinforcement  upon  the  industrial  and  oom- 

we  know  him  to-day,  is  the  produa  of  a  merrial  activities  of  the  CMd  World  of  course 

recent  or  comparatively  recent  date,  differ-  cannot  be  measured.    Doubtless  it  would  be 

ing  from  the  American  in  race,  langua^.  and  ver>*  far-reaching,  for  most  of  the  great  mul- 

ideals.  titiiue  of  foreign-bom  whidi  livould  thus  de- 

Since  1870  the  federal  census  has  anah-zed  part  from  America  are  active  and  useful. 
with  increasing  detail  the  elements  of  the  Assuming  that  we  have  bidden  farcWdl  to 
population.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  with-  our  foreijm-bom  fellow  citizens,  and' have  re- 
draw theoretically  not  only  the  persons  of  turned  to  our  own  reduced  cooununities,  we 
foreign  birth  living  in  the  United  States  in  hnd  ourselves  a  nation  of  itftive-bom  ctttzcnSt 
1900,  but  also  the  natives  bom  of  foreign  rrany  of  whom,  however,  ^arc  the  sons  and 
parents.  This  analysis  pursued  as  far  as  it  daughters  of  foreigners.  The  remaining  pop- 
is  possible  to  proceed  statistically  leads  to  in-  ulation.  and  the  proportion  now  lost,  would 
teresting  results,  for  obviously  by  disposing  be  as  follows: 

of  all  foreigners  and  children  of  foreigners.  Percmi, 

those  who  remain  not  only  are  natives  but  wSpntSim 

are  the  children  of  natives   (which  presup-  ,,  ^.    ,      ^  ^  ,  ^.^     ^...^^ii^f^ 

poses  residence,  or  parental  residence,  m  the       ftiri»ion.         lathm.iMo.      paimiatum.    Hffm^anu 

United  States  for  at  least  twent>-  years) .  The  t«^^7»  ^r  n  iTS  d 

population  which  remains  after  thus  eliminat-       states  7r..9»4..275       9^.65S29ft  14 

:    *^    .       /       . 1  ^  •     u   _«„^„^„^  o«^  ^'<>»•fh    At!art'c.21.<V46.e»5         16.a6S.8S9  23 

mgthe  foreign  element  is  homogeneous  and  south  Atlantic,  io.443.480       io.22T.450  2 

distinctly  American,  doubtless  approximating  ^^^^  ;::^S{Si::i4:o8o;o47       Sm!^  's 

\n  composition  the  population  which  actually  western   4.091.349       ■  8.245,028  21 

existed  prior  to  1870. 

l^he  exodus  of  the  foreign-bom  would  af- 

IF  THE    FOREIGK-BORN    WENT    BACK.  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^^^j^.  ^^^  j^  ^^^  g^^^ 

In  1900  the  total  population  consisted  of  and  affect  least  the  Southern  and  Southwest- 
75,994,575,  of  which  65,653,299  were  na-  ern  States.  In  fact,  the  population  of  cer- 
tive-born,  and  10,341,276  were  foreign-born,  tain  Northern  States  would  be  reduced  mudi 
a  proportion  of  86  per  cent,  and  14  per  more  than  appears  from  the  gteosriqihical 
cent.,  respectively,  or  one  foreigner  to  ever>'  grouping  shown  above.  Rhode  Island  and 
six  natives.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  might}'  \Iassachusetts  would  each  lose  about  one- 
tide  of  immigration  turns  to  emigration,  and  third  of  their  population,  and  both  ConoKti- 
the  ten  and  a  half  million  foreign-born  citi-  cut  and  New  York  would  lose  more  than  25 
zens  of  the  United  States,  enumerated  at  the  per  cent.,  while  in  the  Northwest  and  Far 
last  census,  return  shipload  by  shipload  to  West,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
their  native  lands.  and  California  would  sustain  exceptionally 

The  population  cnnditions  of  Europe  heavy  losses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  depar- 
would  be  materially  affected  by  the  advent  of  tures  from  States  embraced  in  the  South  Al- 
so many  persons.  Germany  would  receive  lantic  and  South  Central  groups  would  ba 
2,667 ,<X)o;  Ireland,  1,0 19.000;  Canada,  i.-  insignificant  in  number, — less,  in  fact,  than 
181,000;  England  and  Wales,  936,000;  600,000  people.  Yet  these  two  groups  conn 
Sweden,  573,000;  and  the  remainder  would  prise  fifteen  States,  two  Territories,  and  the 
be  distributed  in  numbers  varying  from  100,-  District  of  Columbia,  and  contributed  about 
000  to  50(^,000,  among  the  other  nations.  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  theUnited- 

It  should  he  remembered  that  the  increase  States  at  the  last  census.  The  proportion  of 
in  population  in  most  European  countries  and  foreign-born  in  the  South  varies  from  but 
In  Canada  was  small  during  the  last  decade  two-tenths  of  I  per  cent,  in  North  Carolina 
of  record.  In  Germany  it  was  14  per  cent.;  to  about  7.9  per  cent,  in  Maryland.  Of  all 
in  Canada,  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  the  distinctly  Southern  States,  Texas  has  the 
and  Norway  it  ranged  between  10  and  12  largest  proportion  of  foreigners,  and,  as  a 
per  cent.  The  accession  of  Americanized  na-  matter  of  fact,  contributed  about  one-third  of 
tives  would  result  in  the  following  propor-  the  total  found  in  the  two  groups  of  States 
tions  of  increase:  Germany,  5  per  cent.;  Ire-  above  mentioned.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the 
land,  36  per  cent.;  Norway,  15  per  cent.;  departure  of  the  foreign  element,  although 
Canada,  22  per  cent. ;  England  and  Wales,  3  seriously  reducing  the  population  of  New 
per  cent. ;  Sweden,  1 1  per  cent. ;  and  other  England  and  that  of  a  docen  odier  North- 
countries  in  proportion.    The  effect  of  such  em  and  Western  Stafa»  would  have  a  lai^, 
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tgoo. 


prosperous,  and  growing  section  of  the  Union 
practically  untouched. 

In  short,  the  exodus  of  the  foreign-born 
tvould  set  the  population  bade  in  numbers  to 
approximately  the  total  reported  for  1890, — 
or  about  a  decsde.  Yet  it  cannot  be  satd  that 
the  reduction  would  be  so  senous  anywhere 
as  to  completely  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
communities. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  hne  be- 
tween the  foreign-bom,  whom  we  have  now 
disroisaed,  and  the  native-bom  of  foreign  par 
entage,  is  often  very  indistinct  The  foreign 
bom  citizen  generally  rears  a  larger  family 
than  the  native,  and  his  children  are  often,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  little  identified 
with  this  country  as  the  parents;  yet  in  the 
preceding  analysis  the  children  of  foreigners 
if  bom  in  this  country  necessarily  fall  into  the 
native  class,  although  we  have  returned  the 
parents  to  their  birthplaces.  Under  such 
conditions  the  Census  temi  "  native  "  is  some- 
thing of  a  misnomer,  and  to  reach  the  Ameri- 
can,— genuine  so  far  as  his  own  birthplace 
and  die  birthplace  of  his  parents  can  make 
him, — it  is  necessary  to  discard  the  semi-for- 
eign claw  iImv— die  native-bom  of  (oragn 


parents      By  this  exclusion  there  would  re-  " 
turn  to  the  countries  in  which  their  fathers 
were  born  an  additional  15,64.6,017  persons. 

Of  this  number  5,153,266  would  retum 
to  Germany,  3,218,722  to  Ireland;  1,495,- 
509  to  England  and  Wales;  953,203  to  Swe- 
Aeji  and  Norway;  and  1,296,693  to  Canada, 
still  further  augmenting  the  population  of 
diose  countries ;  so  that  the  total  per  cent,  of 
increase  resulting  from  the  accession  of  na- 
tives and  their  American-born  children  be- 
comes 12  2  52.0,  7.0,  20.2,  and  31.6,  respec- 
tively Such  generous  addition  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Old  World  doubtless  would  cre- 
ate in  some  instances  over-population.  Yet 
this  theoretical  process  has  merely  returned 
the  natives  of  those  countries  and  their  child- 
ren, perhaps  somewhat  improved  and  thus 
better  citizens  because  of  their  sojoum  in 
America. 

The  population  increase  which  would  re- 
sult from  this  theoretical  transfer  to  Europe 
of  -her  sons  and  daughters  suggests  that  in 
this  peaceful  period  of  history  immigration 
has  taken  the  place  of  warfare.  Instead  of 
keeping  down  the  surplus  of  inhabitants  by 
constant  war  and  revolution,  as  in  the  past, 
the  continent  disposes  of  them  to  .America. 
Thus  if  in  theory  we  return  our  foreign 
element  to  the  place  of  origin,  we  have  a  pic- 
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ture  of  Europe  without  wars  and  without  remains  these  Southern  States  ^vould  noi 
emigration-  The  accompanying  diagram  sug-  represent  one-third,  and,  generally  speakin] 
gests  the  possibilities  of  European  emigration    would  form  the  most  populous  and  prospei 
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POPULATIOTi  AT  LAST  CENSUS 
NATIVES  RESIOCT^T  IN  UN  I TCO  STATES 
1         I  CHILDREN  OF  NATIVES  RESIDENT  IN  UNITED  STATES 

EFFECT    UPON    THE    POPULATION  OF    PRINCIPAL    FOREIGN  COl'NTRIES  PRODUCED  BY  THE  RETITRN*  OF 

NATIVES     AND    CHILDREN    OF    NATIVES    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


to  the  United  States  should  a  movement  com- 
mensurate with  population  ever  set  in. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  COMPOSED  OF 
NATIVES  OF  NATIVE  PARENTAGE  ONLY. 

With  the  population  still  further  decreased 
by  the  departure  of  the  natives  horn  of  for- 
eign parents,  the  division  of  population  and 
total  loss  would  now  be  as  follows: 


ous  section.  The  total  population  of  thi 
group  of  eleven  States  was  17,500,000  ii 
1900,  and  the  withdrawal  of  thcforeign-bori 
and  children  of  foreign-born  would  reduce  th 
total  but  3.4  per  cent.  Negroes,  howevci 
form  36.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  remainin; 
population  native-born  of  native  parents  i: 
this  group  of  States. 

The  readjustments  of  rank  which  woul 


f yai  ive-hom 

Geographical  division.  Total.^ 

rontlnental   rnltcd  States 50,020.552 

North   Atlantic 10.311.268 

New  England 2,571,809 

So.   N.  Atlantic 7,73M5« 

South   Atlantic 9.842,916 

North  CVutral 14.702.036 

South  (Antral 13.016.834 

Western    2,147,498 

*  Includes  Indians. 

New  England  and  her  North  Atlantic 
neighbors,  and  the  North  Central  and  Far 
Western  States  continue  the  principal  suffer- 
ers. There  are  twenty-four  States  in  which 
the  population  would  shrink  half  or  much 
more  than  half.  North  Dakota,  indeed, 
would  lose  four-fifths  of  her  inhabitants, 
and  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  each  ap- 
proximately three- fourths.  On  the  other 
hand  the  group  of  States  generally  known 
as  "  the  South,"  exclusive  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  but  including  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  would  remain  practically  un- 
ailected.    Of    the   total    population    which 


of  native 
While. 

40.949.362 
9.917,689 
2.511,110 
7.406,.'i79 
6.107.314 

14.148.919 
8.754.718 
2,020,722 


Foreign 

and  natives 

of  foreign 

Negro. 

parentage. 
25,974^028 

8.833.994 

385.020 

10.735.427 

59.009 

3.020,208 

325.921 

7.715.219 

3,729,017 

600.564 

495.751 

11.630.968 

4,193.952 

1.063.218 

30,254 

1.943.851 

Percent, 
lost  by 
exodus  of 
foreign 
element. 
34.2 
51.0 
54.0 
49.9 
5.8 
44.2 
7.6 
47.5 


follow  these  theoretically  violent  changes  an 
significant.  Pennsylvania  would  lead  thi 
Union  in  population,  exceeding  the  Empin 
State  by  a  million  inhabitants.  New  York 
though  second,  would  barely  outclass  Ohic 
and  Texas.  The  ten  most  populous  State 
would  be  the  following: 

Rank  on  basis  of  native- 
bom  of  native  parents, 
Pennsylvania. 
Yc 


ffank,  1900. 

New  York. 

Pennsylyhnla. 

ininolB. 

Ohio. 

Mlaiiourl. 

Tezai. 

Massachnaetti. 

IndUnt. 

Mlchlcan. 

Iowa. 


New  York. 

Ohio. 

Texas. 

Miasourl. 

Illinois. 

Oeorfia. 

Indiana. 

Tenneaaee. 

Kantncky. 


IVHY  i^B  NEED    THE  IMMIGRANT. 


11113     AND   OVER 


Missouri  and  Indiana  retain  the  same  rank    leading  ten  States  in  total  population  in  1900, 
in   both   classifications,   but    Massachusetts,   disappear  in  the  new  classificatian. 
Michigan,  and  Iowa,  which  rank  among  the        The  States  which  would  suiter 
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I        [HALF  OR  MORE 

§  APPROXIMATELY   QUARTER 

P^  NOT  APPRECIABLY  AFFECTED 

Dt'CnON    OF    POPULATION    RESI'LTINC    FROM 


vercly  by  these  sweeping  changes  in  population 
form  two  general  classes :  The  newer  rural 
States,  and'  those  States  which  are  distinctly 
urban.  In  the  former,  located  in  the  West 
and  Northwest,  the  population  would  be  re- 
duced approximately  half,  or  more  than  half; 
in  the  latter  class,  New  York,  Massachusetts. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal-sufferers. These  States  would  be  crip- 
pled  almost  as  severely  as  the  rural  West. 

DEPLETION  OF  CITY  l*OPUI.AT10X. 

It  is  in  the  large  cities,  however,  that  the 
departure  of  the  foreigner  would  be  most  se- 
verely felt.  In  the  thirty  largest  cities  in  the 
Union  persons  native-born  of  native  parents 
formed  in  1900  but  33  per  cent,  of  the  total 


i— 1900. 


New  York,  from  its  boasted 
of  3,500,000  inhabitants  at  the 
twelfth  census,  would  shrink  to  less  than 
800,000,  yet  still  remain  the  most  populous 
city.  Philadelphia's  population  would  be  cut 
in  half;  Chicago  would  lose  nearly  four- 
fifths  ;  Boston  would  decline  from  more  than 
half  a  million  to  approximately  150,000; 
H'hile  Milwaukee  would  sink  from  near  the 
300,000  mark  to  less  than  50,000,  or  to  but 
little  more  than  one-sixth  of  her  total  popu- 
lation. These  facts  faintly  suggest  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  population  equilibrium,  espe- 
cially in  the  urban  centers  of  the  North  and 
West,  which  would  result  from  the  exodus 
of  the  foreigner  and  the  children  of  foreign- 
ers.    In  this  branch  of  the  subject  even  the 
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WHY  WE  NEED  THE  IMMIGRANT.  8S5 

Southern  States  would  be  mildly  interested,  per  cent,  increase  is  really  the  product  of  two 

since  in  the  cities  are  located  practically  all  unequal  percentages,  that  contributed  by  die 

the  foreign  element  resident  in  those  States,  semi-foreign  element  being  somewhat  higher, 

• and  that  contributed  by  the  native  stock  some- 

SLOW    INXREASE    OF    NATIVE    STOCK.  .     ^  i  ui  *. 

what  lower,  possibly  not  over  lo  or  12  per 

It  is  obvious  that  we  have  now  made  seri-  cent, 
ous  inroads  upon  the  population  of  most  of  The  only  census  inquiry  concerning  grand- 
the  States  and  all  of  the  large  cities  by  the  parents  which  has  been  made  in  the  United 
departure  of  one-third  of  the  total  population.  States  was  that  undertaken  at  the  State  cen- 
Such  wholesale  loss  at  once  creates  so-  sus  of  Michigan  in  1894.  It  was  there 
licitude  concerning  repopulation.  Does  the  shown  that  the  stock  native  for  two  genera- 
present  rate  of  increase  in  the  native  white  tions  reported  a  birth-rate  of  approximately 
stock  give  assurance  of  ability  to  make  good  13  per  1000.  As  the  death-rate  is  estimated 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  departure  of  the  to  have  been  about  12  per  1000  for  that  ele- 
foreigner  and  his  children?  ment,  this  indicates  a  decade  increase  in  na- 

No  branch  of  statistics  possesses  such  seri-  tive  population  of  approximately  i  per  cent., 
ous  importance  for  the  United  States  as  the  and  tends  to  confirm  the  suggestion  that  the 
birth-rate,  but  unfortunately  little  definite  in-  rate  of  increase  in  the  native  stock  in  all  the 
formation  about  it  exists,  and  still  less  is  States  outside  of  the  Southern  group  already 
known  of  the  proportion  of  births  contributed  mentioned  is  in  reality  much  less  than  seems 
by  the  various  elements  of  the  population,  to  be  indicated  by  the  census  figures.  The 
The  Census  percentage  of  increase  in  the  class  proportion  of  increase  unquestionably  varies 
"native  whites  of  native  parents"  (19.2)  in  different  sections:  In  New  England,  even 
must  be  promptly  discarded,  for  the  census  is  the  census  classification  (which,  it  will  be  re- 
concerned  solely  with  classification,  and  ig-  membered,  swells  the  so-called  native-bom  of 
nores  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  1900  in  native  parents  by  including  the  offspring  of 
native  whites  of  native  parentage  was  com-  the  semi- foreign  element)  shows  an  absolute 
posed  not  only  of  the  children  of  persons  so  loss  in  total  natives  wherever  resident  of  ap- 
classed  in  1890,  but  also  of  the  offspring  of  proximately  50,000,  and  in  the  South,  un- 
the  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage,  vexed  by  the  foreign  element,  the  percentage 
Therefore  the  percentage  of  increase  in  na-  of  increase  in  native  whites  has  steadily  di- 
tives  of  native  parents,  to  be  accurate,  must  minished  from  28.3  in  1880  to  18.5  in  1900. 
be  computed  on  the  combined  base.  So  com-  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  generally  admitted 
puted,  the  true  increase  of  the  native-born  of  by  those  most  familiar  with  the  subject,  that 
native  parents  was :  the  distinctly  native  element  is  either  station- 

1900 14.5  per  ctnt.  ary  or  decreasing,  except  in  the  Southern 

itSo ; ; : :  ; : : ;': ; : ; : : : .  20:6  plJ  ^J:  states.    The  writer  was  recently  assured  by 

fx  4.1,-  c«.«»^      t  \7'  ^  •     \\7    i,  \7'    •  •  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics  for  one  of  the 

N-IIk   rfrnl-     °^ J'^P7'  Y       r'^"'"'  oldest  and  largest  States  of  the  Union  that 

^^S^J^^^\Z'J    MX^^^'Sr^^f!:  'he  birth-rate  ^d  death-rate  of  the  native 

rlorida,    Alabama,     Mississippi,    Arkansas,  ^i^^^^*  •    u'«  c-  -.  u  ^u  •      ^  i 

Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  be  excluded,  since  ^}^^^  "^*  ^'hvT     ''.°''' »PP"'"'"»'«^ly 

the  foreig.;  element  is  practically  non-eiistent  'tXh  ,.T«.  1^  T"^'  '"        i  "T" 

•-.  -.u  -      —•       -.u  -.         /  •  •  wealth  at  least,  a  stationary  native  popula- 

m  that  region,  the  percentage  of  increase  m  ^j^  '  y     a,^^^  pvpuia 

the  native-born  whites  of  native  parentage  in        a*    •      -^  •    r      t_i       i    .      ,    i 
the  remainder  of  the  United  States  becomes     .  ^^"L-*^  is  frankly  admitted  that  discus- 
still  lower:  sion  ot  this  subject  tends  speedily  to  approxi- 
igo()           '                                     13  3  per  cent  "?*^^"*»  *"^  ^^^^  ^^n  the  most  conscien- 
1890  i  \\\\\\\\\\\\\'.\'.\\\'.\\\\\\ '.'. '.  lii  per  cent.*  tious  Student  to  the  fascinating  but  forbidden 

^^\ 20.5percent.  field  of  hypothesis  and  theory.    It  is  a  fact, 

It  is  unlikely  that  both  elements, — native  however,  suggestive  and   perh2q>s  ominous, 

stock  and  native-born  of  foreign  parents, —  that  practically  all  the  rates  of  increase  here 

contribute  their  increase  in  exactly  the  same  introduced  are  on  a  declining  scale.     If  the 

proportion  ( 13.3).    Such  facts  as  are  known  native  stock  is  now  increasing,  the  increase  is 

concerning  the  birth-rate  in  native,  semi-for-  obviously  at  a  very  slow  rate,  and  it  seems 

eign,  and  foreign  stock  indicate  a  somewhat  improbable,  from  the  facts  presented,  that 

higher  rate  in  the  class  native-born  of  foreign  the   natives  of  genuinely  native   parentage 

parentage  than  in  the  strictly  native  class,  could  replace  the  millions  whom  we  have 

This  suggests  the  probability  diat  the  13.3  theoretically  deported.  Furthermore,  a  doubt 
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has  been  raised  concerning  the  ability  of  the 
native  stock  to  perpetuate  itself.* 

EFFECT    UPON    OCCUPATIONS. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  effect  which  the 
exodus  of  the  foreign  element  would  have 
upon  occupations. 

At  the  last  census  the  number  of  persons 
gainfully  eniployed  was  slightly  in  excess  of 
29,000,000,  or  exactly  half  the  total  popula- 
tion ten  years  of  age  and  over,  but  the  propor- 
tions contributed  by  the  four  population  ele- 
ments were  not  uniform.  The  per  cent,  of 
native  white  stock  at  work  (above  the  age  of 
ten)  was  45.7;  native-born  of  foreign  par- 
ents, 48.5 ;  foreign,  57.3,  and  negro,  62.2. 

Thus  less  than  half  of  the  native  white  ele- 
ment, and  more  than  half  of  the  combined 
foreign  element  (52.7),  was  enrolled  in  the 
great  army  of  American  workers.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  women  of  for- 
eign birth,  or  foreign  parentage,  are  especially 
numerous  in  domestic  service,  mill  work,  and 
similar  classes  of  employment,  but  that 
women  of  the  native  stock  are  not  generally 
thus  engaged.  Moreover,  the  "  leisure  class," 
whatever  its  number,  occurs  principally  in  the 
native  element,  and  doubtless  exerts  some  in- 
fluence upon  the  proportion  gainfully  occu- 
pied. Consideration  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject  depends  upon  a  clear  understanding, 
at  the  outset,  of  the  present  distribution  of 
the  various  elements  of  population  at  work 
above  the  age  of  ten  years.  This  is  shown  in 
the  following  summary: 


Qeographical  division. 

ContlDpntal  Ilnltod  Stat<»« 

North    Atlantic 

New  Kngland 

S«.    N.    Atlantic 

South    Atlantic 

NorCh    Central 

Western    

Somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  all  the 
workers  of  the  nation  would  thus  be  lost  by 
the  exodus  of  the  foreign  element.  The  loss, 
however,  as  indicated  by  the  table,  is  very  un- 
equally distributed.  Omitting  the  Southern 
States  before  mentioned,  the  loss  elsewhere 
of  workers  is  48  per  cent.  Comparison  ob- 
viously should  be  confined,  however,  to  the 
white  race.    It  appears  upon  classification  by 

•  "TBe~ raTe  ~oY~chlldblrth"  ha8~been  decreasing 
.  .  .  among  the  native  American  bom  of  our 
population  .  .  .  being  less  than  It  Is  In  any 
other  country,  France  not  even  excepted,  which  lias 
long  been  known  to  be  at  the  point  of  stagnation. 
.  .  .  The  American  population  is  not  holding  Its 
own.  It  la  not  reproducing  Itielf.'* — Bngelmann, 
Popular  Beience,  June,  1903. 


occupation  that  the  proportions  contributed 
by  the  native  white  and  foreign  elements 
were  as  follows: 

Native 

ichite  ForeiffH 

of  of 

native  foreign 

Occupations.                          parents,  parents. 

Totals 55.1  44.9 

Farmers,   florists,    ranchers,    etc . . . .-  72.0  28.0 

Farm    laborers 73.1  26.9 

I*rof essloDs    66.6  33.4 

Lawyers    76.0  23.9 

Physicians    74.6  25.4 

Clergymen    60.8  39^ 

Teachers    68.9  31.1 

All    other    protesKions 60.9  39.1 

Merchants,    baukers,    manufacturem. 

and  officials   of  cumpunies 53.0  47.0 

Servants  and    waiters 36.4  63.6 

Miners  and  quarrymen 34.5  65.5 

< 'arpenfers    56.8  43.2 

Minor    commercial    callings 48.7  51.3 

Wage-eamors    43.1  56.9 

Skilled 42.1  57.9 

Unskilled    46.6  53.4 

rnclnsslfied    42.8  57.2 

Soldiers,   sailors,   etc 55.2  44.7 

(Merks,  salesmen,  etc 53.5  46.5 

So  generous  is  the  contribution  of  the  for- 
eigner to  many  classes  of  occupations  that  the 
departure  of  that  element  would  completely 
disarrange,  in  many  States,  the  proportion  of 
persons  gainfully  employed.  The  native 
Americans,  generally  composing  the  so-called 
prosperous  and  influential  classes,  in  many 
communities  would  not  be  balanced  by  work- 
ers in  humbler  callings.  Mines  and  quarries 
would  lose  two-thirds  of  their  workers;  ap- 
proximately the  same  proportion  of  the  serv- 
ant class  would  disappear,  as  would  also 
considerably  more  than  half  of  the  lo,000,- 
ooo  wage-earners  absolutely  essential  to  all 
the  manifold  activities  of  complex  modem 
life,  leaving  a  native  white  remnant  and  the 

Propartiom 

Native  lo9t  by 

white.  Foreign  and  departure 

native  native-born  of  of  foreign 

Sarente.  foreign  parent*.  Negro.  element. 

.875.329  11,037.742  3,992,337  S8.2 

3.581.004  4,775.908  204.666  55.8 

978,176  1.362.515  30.921  67.6 

2.002.828  3,413.393  173.745  56.1 

2.070.908  262..')44  1.653.899  6.6 

4.012.741  4,726.142  226.341  49.4 

2.8.%0.351  441.202  1.890.850  8.5 

742.265  832,146  16.581  62.8 

negro  to  build  houses,  and  do  work  upon  the 
street  and  in  the  ofKce,  shop,  and  home.  Even 
of  clerks,  salesmen,  and  persons  in  the  minor 
commercial  callings,  the  proportion  lost 
would  be  disproportionately  large.  More- 
over, the  percentage  of  those  in  higher  call- 
ings,— merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers, 
and  corporation  officials, — lost  by  the  depar- 
ture of  the  foreign  element  would  be  close 
upon  half  of  the  total  number.  In  fact,  of 
all  the  classes  of  occupations,  agriculture  and 
the  professions  alone  would  be  comparatively 
little  affected  by  the  departure  of  the  foreign 
element 
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ACklCULTUBE- 


These  two  exceptions  signify  much  The 
great  army  of  workers  of  foreign  birth  or 
parentage  appears  to  be  largely  industrial 
Is  not  this  the  secret  of  the  marvellous  ad 
vance  of  the  United  States  during  the  period 
from  1880  to  1900?  It  should  be  remem 
bered  that  the  foreign  element  discussed  m 
this  paper  is  largely  the  product  by  immigra 
tion  or  birth  of  that  twenty-year  period; 
analysis  thus  shows  it  to  be  a  vast  army  of 
workers,  the  potentiality  of  which  has  been 
proved  by  events  to  be  practically  limitless. 

The  proportion  of  the  foreign  element 
which  is  engaged  in  ^rJcultural  and  profes- 
sional pursuits  is  shown  by  the  table  to  be 
insigni^cant.  Is  this  small  proportion  uni- 
formly distributed,  or  does  the  foreigner, 
e\en  in  these  callings,  preponderate  in  some 

localities?  ^Ao'-'c^Uur^-.-ProtcM'.n,.^ 

Vadm  Forelyn  SaUve  Poreiyn 
Geographical  rle-         ele-         fte-  ele- 

Conllnfnla]  ['nited 

Slates    T2.I1  27,1  68.6  33.4 

North    Atlantic T2,3  27.T  AM  38.9 

New    Knglaod Tl.O  i».n  C8.0  .1I.H 

do.    N.    Atlantic...,  72.8  27.2  .-,R,3  41,7 

Houtfa    Atlantic 07,4  2.11  Hfl-O  13,t 

North    rentral r>n.3  43,7  «2.7  37.3 

Ronth  Central »2,3  7,7  Sn.!i  13.5 

Weaterc    50,3  41), 7  50,8  40,4 

Here  is  a  surprising  variation  in  the  two 
groups  of  occupations  which,  upon  the  basis 
of  totals  alone,  appear  to  contain  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  foreign  element.    In  at  least 


t«o  geographical  divisions  the  departure  of 
the  foreigner  would  depopulate  nearly  half 
the  farms  and  would  seriously  reduce  the 
number  of  lawjers  doctors  and  clergymen 
Indeed  in  a  few  of  the  States  the  reduction 
would  result  almost  in  the  elimination  of 
these  two  groups  of  occupations 

Although  such  fluctuations  are  interesting 
and  important  as  showing  the  extent  to  wliidi 
communities  would  be  crippled  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  foreign  element,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  changes  which  have  been  in 
progress  in  the  American  body  politic  thus 
far  have  not  materially  affected  the  general 
supremacy  of  the  native  stock  over  the  soil. 
To  a  less  degree  the  native  continues  to  lead 
in  those  callings  which  especially  require  ex- 
ercise of  the  brain  or  marked  creative  and 
executive  ability.  In  consequence,  untold 
possibilities  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  race  singularly  qualified  to  employ  them 
effectively.  The  projection  of  railway  sys- 
tems, great  manufacturing  plants,  and  vast 
enterprises,  both  public  and  private,  have 
been  the  work,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  na- 
tive American  brain,  but  the  execution, — the 
raw-material  brawn, — has  been,  and  con-  , 
tinues  to  be,  principally  foreign  or  of  foreign 
parentage.  The  present  phenomenal  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  may  be  regarded  as  the 
logical  result  of  such  a  partnership. 
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It  is  pertinent  to  ask  whether  any  general 
cleavage  of  classes  of  labor  here  indicated  will 
continue.  Probably  the  thoughtful  will  be 
inclined  to  doubt  it.  Except  in  the  South, 
the  native  farmer  is  everywhere  showing  un- 
usual signs  of  restlessness.  With  the  same 
capacity  and  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  enterprise 
so  marvelously  displayed  by  his  fellows  who 
have  not  followed  agriculture,  he  desires 
larger  returns  for  his  life.  In  consequence, 
■  the  census  shows  that  the  trend  of  the  more 
energetic  from  farm  to  city  is  increasing. 
Clearly  such  a  movement  will  tend  to  de- 
crease native  supremacy  even  over  the  soil. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  greatly  increased  vol- 
ume of  immigration  (often  stimulated  arti- 
ficially by  the  transportation  companies)  and 
the  racial  characteristics  and  quality  of  the 
newer  immigrants  create  new  problems,  in 
the  solution  of  which  the  past  offers  little 
assistance.  The  experience  of  the  native 
white  element  of  the  nation  may  once  more 
illustrate  the  historic  fact  that  through  the 
^*s  men  have  often  set  in  motion  events 
which,  once  started,  they  could  not  control. 
Furthermore,  it  is  possible  that  the  re- 
ligious convictions  of  an  increasing  foreign 
clement  may  create  problems  not  before  en- 


countered in  the  United  States.  At  the  out- 
set the  population  of  the  Republic  was  dis- 
tinctly Christian  and  mostly  Protestant: 
moreover,  prior  to  1880  immigration  (except 
from  Ireland)  tended  to  increase  the  Protest- 
ant element.  Since  1 880,  however,  immi- 
grants (who  have  arrived  in  rapidly  increas- 
ing  numbers),  have  been  principally  Roman 
Catholics  or  non-Christian  (Hebrew).  Re- 
ligious freedom  is  so  universally  regarded  as 
the  corner  stone  of  American  liberty  that  no 
attention  whatever  is  paid  to  the  religious  be- 
liefs of  those  who  seek  citizenship  in  the 
United  States.  The  fact  should  not  be  ig- 
nored, however,  that  the  habit  of  thought  and 
public  policy  differ  decidedly  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  compared  with 
the  'Protestant  countries,  and  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  large  accession  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  Hebrews  will  exert  an  increasing 
influence  in  the  United  States. 

From  this  excursion  into  national  might- 
have-beens  two  facts  of  vast  significance  have 
developed;  Immigration  is  imperatively  need- 
ed to  perpetuate  the  population  of  the  United 
States ;  immigration  contributes  the  distinc- 
tively industrial  element  of  the  nation,  and  has 
brought  supremacy  in  all  the  arts  of  peace. 


I       I  LESS  THAN  '/^ 
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PRIVATE     AND     MUNICIPAL     OPERATION     OF 
STREET  CARS  IN  GERMANY. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  STREET  RAIL- 
WAYS IN  GERMANY. 

BY  EDWARD  T.   HEYN. 

TpHE  student  of  municipal  affairs  knows  thermorc,  as  in  America,  there  has  been  made 
that  the  German  cities,  as  a  rule,  are  an  attempt  to  obtain  extension  of  franchises 
well  governed,  and  he  also  knows  that  their  by  influencing  members  of  municipal  councils, 
so-called  public  utilities  are,  on  the  whole,  While  there  is  no  proof  that,  for  example,  in 
successfully  managed  under  municipal  con-  Berlin  certain  members  of  the  city  council 
trol.  In  making  this  statement  I  am  fully  have  been  bribed,  it  is  significant  that  re- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  many  American  cently  some  prominent  aldermen  connected 
newspapers  and  a  large  section  of  the  Ameri-  with  banks  holding  stocks  in  the  street-car 
can  public,  through  the  entirely  misleading  company  have  declared  in  favor  of  private 
reports  published  by  certain  representatives  operation,  and  in  opposition  to  municipal 
of  corporations,  residing  in  London,  have  ownership, 
been  made  to  believe  that  municipal  owner- 
ship in  Europe  is  a  failure.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  this 
article,  municipal  ownership  of  street  rail-  The  necessity  for  better  service  became  ap- 
roads,  at  least,  so  far  as  Germany  is  con-  parent  when  street-car  companies  asked  per- 
cemed,  is  a  decided  success,  on  the  whole,  mission  to  change  from  horse  to  electric 
Then,  again,  there  are  some  people  in  the  traction.  While  originally  most  of  the  Ger- 
United  States,  who,  while  admitting  that  man  cities  were  content  to  grant  franchises 
European  cities  are  faring  well  under  munici-  to  private  companies  without  a  question  of 
pal  ownership,  nevertheless  maintain  that  municipal  management,  later  on  they  de- 
conditions  in  the  United  States  are  so  en-  cided  to  operate  the  lines  themselves.  The 
tirely  different  as  to  prevent  equally  efficient  greatest  difficulty,  however,  which  confronted 
management  here.  The  only  answer  that  these  cities  was  how  to  meet  the  heavy  in- 
can  be  made  to  this  assertion  is  the  statement  demnities  demanded  by  private  companies  for 
that  before  municipal  ownership  was  pbssi-  their  property  under  unexpired  franchises, 
ble  German  cities  had  to  face,  and  are  still  But,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  and  while  it  must 
facing,  difficulties  which  no  American  city  be  admitted  that  in  some  of  the  German 
has  had  to  meet.  To  cite  only  one  instance,  cities  public  utilities  either  do  not  yield  an 
— as  many  of  the  German  cities  were  walled  income  or  are  operated  at  a  loss,  on  the 
and  have  narrow  streets,  the  introduction  of  whole  it  can  be  maintained  that  they  arc  suc- 
rapid  transit  was  not  an  easy  matter.  So  far  cessfully  conducted  under  municipal  opera- 
as  the  establishment  of  electric  light,  water,  tion.  A  careful  investigation  also  does  not 
and  gas  plants  is  concerned,  the  conditions  show  that  the  service  given  both  by  the  city 
which  had  to  be  met  in  Germany  did  not  and  private  street-car  companies  is  so  much 
differ  materially  from  those  which  confronted  worse  than  that  given  in  American  cities.  If 
American  cities.  This  is  particularly  true  of  rapid  transit  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
Berlin,  which  is  more  like  an  American  city  in  America  is  unknown  m  Germany,  it  is 
than  any  other  municipality  in  Europe.  due  more  to  the  fact  that  things  are  done 
Moreover,  as  in  America,  German  cities  more  deliberately  in  Europe  than  they  arc 
have  been  greatly  handicapped  by  extended  in  the  United  States.  In  Germany,  as  in 
franchises  which  they  granted  to  private  other  countries,  the  question  has  also  re- 
companies  for  a  Tong  term  of  years,  and  this  ceived  consideration  whether  municipaliza- 
is  particularly  true  of  Berlin.  To  note  only  tion  will  increase  the  number  of  employees 
one  instance,  the  plan  of  Berlin  to  build  its  of  a  city,  whether  the  cities  will  be  compelled 
own  street-car  lines  was  hindered  by  the  to  pay  higher  wages,  or  to  contribute  more 
Grosse  Berliner  Street-Car  Company,  which  to  the  support  of  the  institutions  fof  work- 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Prussian  men's  welfare,  an  important  phase  of  Ger- 
Govemment  an  extension  of' its  concession,  man  industrial  life.  It  has,  however,  been 
without  the  dty  bdnji:  even  consulted.   Fur-  found  that  the  betterment  of  the  social  con- 
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dition  of  the  personnel  need  not  invariably  portant  clause  guaranteed  to  the  community 

reduce  the  income  of  a  municipal  enterprise,  the  sum  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts  for 

or  limit  the  usefulness  of  an   undertaking,  any  year  in  which  the  net  proceeds  exceeded 

economically  considered.     On  the  contrary,  those  of   the   year   when   the  contract   was 

it  has   been    found   that   by   increasing   the  made.     The  municipality  reserved  for  itself 

wages  of  the  employees  the  money  spent  for  the  right  to  regulate  the  fares,  the  company 

this  purpose  is  not  lost, 'but  is  again  expended  not  being  permitted  to  charge  more  than  lo 

in  local  business  transactions,  thereby  bene-  pfennigs     (2^  cents)    for  each  trip.     The 

firing  the  business   men   of  the  cit>\     The  pavement  adjoining  the  rails  must  be  kept  in 

private  undertaking,  on  the  other  hand,  re-  repair  by  the  company.     For  the  welfare  of 

ccives  no  equivalent  for  the  reduction  of  its  the  employees  a  provision  in  the  agreement 

surplus,  which  it  may  even  send  to  foreign  was  inserted  requiring  that  pensions  must  be 

countries,    and    thus    withdraw    from    com-  paid  to  them  when  they  become  incapable  of 

munal  life  the  money  which  should  be  con-  earning  their  daily  bread.    The  municipality 

sumed  at  home.  is  also  entitled  to  enter  into  any  contracts 

According  to  the  latest  reports  the  follow-  made   by   the   company    with   third    persons 

ing  German  cities  own  all  or  a  part  of  their  and  to  profit  by  the  patents  and  licenses  ac- 

street-car  lines:   Konigsbcrg,  Graudenz,  Ber-  quired  by  them.    This  contract  between  the 

lin,    Breslau,     Nauemburg    on    the    Saale,  cit}'  and   the  street-car  company  expires  in 

Schleswig,  Miinster,  Bielefeld,  Frankfurt  on  the  year    1919. 

the    Main,     Erfurt,     Diisseldorf,     Barmen,  ,                                              __ 

n/T'lk   •                -.U      D    U        O    1- '     AT,.«.Vk  MUXICIPALIZATION    OF    RAPID    TRANSIT    IN 

Mulheim  on  the  Ruhr,  bohngen,  iVlumcn- 

Gladbach,     Cologne,     Nuremberg,     Bonn,  Berlin. 

Trier,  Munich,  Weimar,  Schweinfurt,  Frei-  While  the  city  of  Berlin  was  originally 

berg    in    Saxony,    Darmstadt,    Freiburg    in  not  inclined  toward  municipalization,  it  was 

Brcisgau,  Mannheim,  etc.  moved  to  adopt  this  policy  by  the  action  of 

, ^^  „„nn.,    .   T.n*,r.^^  /^/^x*  ^^e   Grossc    Berliner    Street-Car   Company. 

BERLIN  S  CONTRACT   WITH    A    PRIVATE   COM-  ,.         ^                            x*         .u         u                   *•         j 

ror  even  soon  after  the  above-mentioned 
agreement  was  made  the  company  had  bought 

The  chief  street-car  line  of  Berlin  is  up  the  stocks  of  the  small  tramway  companies 
known  as  the  "  Grosser  Berliner  Strassen-  running  to  the  suburbs,  and  virtually  ab- 
bahn-Gesellschaft,**  and  practically  controls  sorbed  them.  Therefore,  in  order  to  circum- 
the  street-car  traffic  of  the  German  capital,  vent  the  influence  of  the  company  it  was  de- 
This  company  was  originally  formed  by  an  cided  to  buy  up  the  greater  part  of  the  shares 
American  citizen,  Mr.  Hermann  Kreismann,  of  the  private  tram-line  running  between 
a  former  American  Consul-General,  who  in-  Berlin  and  Treptow,  hoping  thereby  to  gain 
troduced  the  first  horse  cars  into  the  city,  some  experience  in  the  line  of  municipal  op- 
While  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  service  eration.  It  was  also  resolved,  in  1900,  that 
of  the  Berlin  street-car  company  is  as  good  in  future  all  new  street-car  lines  should  be 
as  that  of  any  similar  concern  in  Germany,  built  by  the  municipality.  In  making  this 
its  system  is  by  no  means  perfect.  The  seats  decision  the  city  council  was  well  aware  that 
on  its  main  lines  are  not  comfortable,  cars  under  municipal  management  it  would  not 
are  not  run  as  frequently  as  they  should  be,  obtain  greater  profits.  Financial  considera- 
and  the  connection  from  certain  parts  of  the  tions,  however,  were  subordinated  to  the  pub- 
city,  particularly  to  the  west,  is  often  inade-  lie  welfare.  Soon  afterward,  much  to  the 
quate.  No  transfers  are  given.  It  is,  how-  surprise  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  German 
ever,  only  fair  to  say  that  the  company  is  capital,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
somewhat  hampered  in  its  work  by  unreason-  without  consulting  the  city  authorities,  cx- 
ablc  police  restrictions.  For  example,  the  tended  the  franchise  of  the  Grosse  Berliner 
restriction  whereby  only  a  certain  number  of  Strassenbahn  Company  until  1949.  He  was 
people  are  allowed  to  be  in  a  car  is  certainly  moved  to  take  this  action  on  the  ground  that, 
a  good  one,  but  becomes  absurd  when  there  according  to  the  Prussian  *'  Small-Railroad  ** 
are  not  enough  cars  running  to  meet  the  de-  law  (Kleinbahn-Gesetz)  the  right  of  extend- 
mands  of  the  traffic.  ing  a  franchise  was  the  exclusive  prerogative 

The  contract  agreed   upon   between   the  of  the  state.    The  Reichsgericht,  the  highest 

city    of    Berlin    and    the    street-car    com-  court  of  Germany,  however,  sustained   the 

pany,    in     1897,    *n^     renewed    in     1900,  city  of  Berlin,  so  that  it  now  has  the  right  to 

was,  in  the  main,  as  follows:    Its  most  im-  build  its  own  lines. 
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Apparently  unmoved  by  this  rebu£E,  the  added  to  the  capitalization.    As  the  whdr 

Grosse  Berliner  Strassenbahn  Company  pre-  enterprise  in  1987  is  left  to  the  city,  the  price 

sen  ted  another  proposition  to  the  city  of  Ber-  of  purchase  from  1947  is  reduced  proportion- 

lin.    On  condition  that  its  franchise  was  ex-  ately.    The  Berlin  underground  also  agreed 

tended,  it  expressed  its  willingness  to  build  to  pay  2  per  cent,  on  a  yearly  net  income  of 

a  subway,  costing  millions,  to  run  through  $240,cxx>  to  the  city,  and  an  increased  per- 

Leipzigerstrasse  and  to  the  Spittelmarkt,  two  centage  on  a  larger  income.     Moreover,  the 

chief  streets  where  its  street  cars  are  now  company  agrees  to  pay  to  the  city  in  the  years 

running.     The  magistrate  and  city  coundl,  in  which  its  income  is  above  6  per  cent,  of  the 

however,  declined  to  accept  the  proposition,  invested  capital  50  per  cent,  of  the  surplus, 

for  it  was  maintained  that  it  was  submitted  The  company  is  required  to  run  its  trains 

only  to  increase  the  value  of  the  stocks  of  every  five  minutes  and  during  the  hours  of 

the  street-car  company  on  the  Bourse,  and,  the  heaviest  traffic  at  the  rate  of  three  trains 

what  is  more,  to  compete  with  the  project  of  every  ten  minutes  up  to  midnight, 
the  Siemens  subwav,  which  has  since  obtained 

a  franchise  from  ihe  city  to  extend  its  line  T»«  O"'  "^"^"^  hlevatkd. 

from  die  Potsdamer  Platz  to  the  Spittel-  The  Prussian  state  is  now  seriously  con- 

markt.     But  since  this  controversy  was  pre-  sidering  the  electrification  of  the  Stadtbahn, 

cipitated  the  Grosse  Berliner  Strassenbahn  the  elevated  belt-line  running  around  Berlin. 

Company  has  made  strenuous  efforts  to  win  The  system  to  be  used   has  not  yet  been 

the  favor  of  the  suburbs.    It  recently  offered  chosen,  as  the  state  is  now  closely  following 

the  suburb  of  Pankow  to  extend  to  that  place  the  building  of  a  similar  line  which  is  now 

one  of  its  lines,  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  paving  being  laid  between  Hamburg  and  Altona,  to 

between  the  tracks.    It  also  agreed  after  six-  be  opened   next  year.     The  traffic  on  the 

teen  years  to  turn  over  to  the  community  10  Stadtbahn,  which  in  the  first  years  of  its  in- 

per  cent,  of  its  net  profits.  *  For  a  term  of  stallation    was  very   remarkable,   since   the 

twelve  years  the  company,  which  heretofore  building  of  the  surface  line  and  the  under- 

has   always    demanded    guaranties    for   the  ground  has  decreased  somewhat.    But  lately 

street-car   extensions,   is   willing   to   pay   2  ft  has  again  been  engaged  to  its  fullest  ca- 

marks   (48.  cents)    for   the  running  meter  pacity.    The  electrification  of  the  Stadtbahn 

(39.37  inches)  of  single  track,  and  4  marks  will  cost  about  $i2,ocx>,ocx>,  or  about  $1,- 

for  the  double  track.    In  return  for  this  the  920,000  per  kilometer. 

•company  desires  a  franchise  until  1949-  ^  „^^q,^^  railroad. 

BERUN'S   SUBWAY   RAILROAD.  ^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^   g^j.^    ^^ 

In  1895  the  city  made  a  contract  with  the  »    franchise    to   build    a   hanging   railroad 

firm  of  Siemens  &  Halske  to  build  the  first  (Schw«bebahn)  to  the  suburb  Rixdorf.    A 

underground  railroad.     Into  the  municipal  similar  line  is  now  in  operation  for  a  distance 

treasury  wa^  to  be  paid  a  sum  much  less  than  of  about  thirteen   kilometers  at  Elberfeld, 

that  imposed  on  the  tramway  companies,  but  running  across  the  River  Wupper.  The  com- 

the  dty  authorities  reserved  for  themselves  pany  claims  that  the  construction  of  such  a 

the  right  of  purchasing  the  concern  at  a  price  line  will  be  much  cheaper  than  other  systems, 

twenty  times  the  amount  of  the  net  profits  It  is  pnnxised  to  run  these  trains  every  five 

after  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years.    Since  then,  minutes,  and  in  the  early  morning  and  eve- 

as   has   already   been   stated,    the   city   has  ning  hours  every  ten  minutes.    It  is  believed 

granted  Siemens  &  Halske  a  franchise  to  ex-  that  sudi  a  line  would  do  much  to  prevent 

tend  its  line  from  Potsdamer  Platz  to  Spittel-  the  streets  being  torn  up  and  defaced,  and  it 

markt,  Alexander  Platz,  and   Schonhauser  is  proposed  to  build  the  depots  and  viaducts 

Allee.    This  contract  will  last  as  long  as  the  in  such  a  way  as  to  conduce  to  an  artistic  ap- 

original  line  continues, — that  is,  until  the  pearance. 

year  1987,  although  the  city  is  entitled  to  municipal  ownbrship'of  street  cars  in 

buy  the  line  at  the  end  of  every  tfurty  years.  mnm^  German  cities. 

That   is,   it  will   have   this   nght   for   the  ,       ^ 

first  time  in  1927.    The  city  has  reserved  the  Probably  more  than  any  other  German 

same  ri^t  for  the  new  extensions  which  the  municipality  the  beautiful  city  of  Breisgau, 

underground  company  will  build.    It  is  also  Baden,  in  southern  Germany,  believes  in  the 

agreed  Aat  if  Berlin  buys  the  line  before  principle  that  public  utilities  belong  to  the 

1942,  for  every  year  2j4  per  cent  must  be  dty  and  should  be  run  in  the  intentts  of  Ac 
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people.   In  its  last  annual  report  this  munici-  managing  director,  who  runs  the  line  prac- 
pality  states  that  a  city  which  gives  up  this  tically    independent    from    other    parts    of 
control  over  such  important  means  of  com-  municipal  administration.    All  the  employees 
munication  as  street  cars  loses  every  possible  are  under  his  management.     He  makes  the 
means  of  influencing  the  traffic  in  its  confines,  contracts,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  mayor. 
For,  while  a  city  in  its  agreement  with  the  He  has  charge  of  the  correspondence,  but  is 
private  companies  can  reserve  a. certain  veto  not  allowed   to  leave  his  post  without   the 
right,  and  when  the  income  from  it  is  within  permission  of  the  city.     He  has  the  right  to 
a  certain  sum  obtain  a  percentage,  still  when  give   the  employees  leave  of  absence   for  a 
there  is  a  surplus  differences  of  opinion  fre-  week.     Every  year   he  submits  to   the  city 
quently   arise   regarding  the   amount   to   be  council  an  outline  of  his  plans  for  the  com- 
paid  by  the  company.     What  is  more,  even  ing  year.     He  carries  out  the  new  projects 
the  most  carefully  worded  contract  cannot  and  is  responsible  for  the  rolling  stock,  etc 
anticipate  for  years  ahead  'the  needs  of  a  cit>'        Owing  to  the  rapid   growth  of   Munich 
for  the  future.     Usually  tlie  introduction  of  there  soon  arose  in  this  city  a  demand  for  the 
new  inventions  which  would  be  of  great  ad-  extension  of  its  tramway  system.    The  street- 
vantage  to  the  public  leads  to  protracted  dis-  car  company  agreed,  in  case  its  franchise  was 
cussions,  for  before  the  companies  will  intro-  prolonged,  to  build  these  new  lines,  but  the 
duce  such  innovations  they  raise  the  question  cit>'  council  would  not  consent,  deciding  to 
whether  these  plans  can  be  united  with  their  build  itself.    The  contract  between  the  city 
own   financial   aims,   and   if   the   answer   is  and  the  street-car  company  expires  on  June 
favorable  the  city  will  nevertheless  have  to  13,  1907,  and  on  that  day  the  whole  system 
buy  these  advantages  at  a  financial  sacrifice,  will  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  city. 
There  are  cities  which  originally  intended  to        The  city  of  Bielefeld  in  the  last  year  op- 
extend  a  franchise  for  only  twenty  or  twenty-  erated  its  street  cars  with  a  net  income  of 
five  years,  and  w'hich  have  been  compelled  to  $82,000,   while   the  cost   of  operation   was 
prolong  it  for  forty  or  fifty  years.     On  the  $63,000,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
other  hand,  when  the  city  controls  such  lines,  of  $19,000.     But  this  sum  was  not  sufficient 
it  has  its  own  free  will  to  decide  what  shall  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  invested  capital, 
•be  done  to  extend  this  important  means  of  and  so  a  balance  of  $7000,  derived  from  the 
communication.       If    new    extensions    are  electrical  works,  was  utilized   for  this  pur- 
needed,  they  are  considered  not  exclusively  pose.    The  report  says:   **  This  economic  re- 
in a  financial  sense,  but  only  so  far  as  they  suit  cannot  be  considered   a   favorable  one 
are  in  the  interests  of  the  general  welfare  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  a  reduction  of 
of  the  community.  the  cost  of  operation  is  not  possible  without 

Freiburg  has  proved  by  its  own  experience  impairing  the  standard  of  the  service.     The 

that  municipal  ownership  is  not  alone  possi-  only  possibility,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  satis- 

ble,  but  also  offers  advantages  which  enable  factor>^  result  would  be  introducing  a  new 

a  city  to  do  good  from  a  humanitarian  stand-  system  of  fares,  such  as  has  been  done  in 

point.    Freiburg,  for  instance,  has  erected  for  other  places." 

its   street-car    employees    private    dwellings,        Frankfurt  assumed  its  street-car  lines  in 

consisting  of  three  and  four  rooms  each,  at  1898.     In  its  last  annual  report  (1905)   it 

a  cost  of  350,000  marks.     Every  dwelling  is  stated   that   in   spite  of   improvement  of 

has  a  kitchen  and  conveniences,  such  as  gas  wages,  reduction  of  labor,  establishment  of 

and  water,  cellar,  laundry,  garret,  and  gar-  welfare  institutions  for  the  employees,  and 

den.    The  city  is  now  considering  the  build-  paid  interest  on  the  investment,  the  city  has 

ing  of  similar  dwellings  in  other  localities,  a  balance  in  the  treasury.     "Therefore,  the 

Municipal   ownership   has  also  proved   a  past  development  and   present  condition  of 

decided  success  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous  the  street-car  line  has  shown  that  munici|>al- 

cities  of  Germany,  the  Rhenish  city  of  Diis-  ization  is  a  great  boon  for  the  community, 

seldorf,  with  a  population  of  200,000  people,  and  has  proved  ven-  beneficial.    Not  a  single 

Its  financial  returns  since  the  assumption  of  reason    given    against    the    practicability   of 

the  street-car  lines  have  been  most  favorable,  municipalization   has   on    investigation   been 

and  in  1905  it  succeeded  not  only  in  paying  a  found  to  be  true." 

deficit  of  the  previous  year,  amounting  to        As  in  Freiburg,  Frankfurt  has  not  only 

$79,000,  but  also  in  leaving  a  balance  of  increased   the   wages   of    its   street-car   cm- 

$600  in  the  treasury.     At  the  head  of  the  ployees,  but  also  by  erecting  dwellings  has 

Dusseldorf  municipal  street-car  system  is  a  done  a  great  work.     The  rents  for  these 
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« 

houses  are  much  lower  than  elsewhere.  The  come  to  the  strike  of  its  street-car  employees 

city  spent  $79,ocx)   for  forty-eight  houses,  in  May,  I903» 

The  annual  report  states  that  Frankfurt  was  All  the  street-car  companies  in  Hamburg 
glad  to  spend  this  money,  as  the  employees  and  Altona  are  private  concerns.  The  Ham- 
have  a  difficult  and  trying  occupation.  burg  state  is  now  planning  an  underground 
At  the  end  of  March,  1903,  the  municipal  road  to  cost  $7,840,000,  which  will  probably 
street  cars  of  Cologne  paid  the  sum  of  $65,-  be  built  and  operated  by  Siemens  &  Halske, 
000  into  the  city  treasury,  while  in  the  year  of  Berlin,  who  have  also  built  the  under- 
ending  March,  1904,  the  same  amounted  to  ground  in  Berlin.  The  plan  proposes  to 
only  $4400.  The  deficit  was  due  to  the  fact  connect  all  the  suburbs  of  Hamburg  with  the 
that  interest  had  to  be  paid  on  the  building  city.  It  will  take  ten  years  to  carry  out  the 
of  new  lines,  which  in  1903  cost  $432,000.  idea,  for  Hamburg  occupies  an  area  equal  to 
it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sum  that  of  Paris.  Engineers  have  closely  fol- 
to  be  annually  paid  to  the  street-car  company  lowed  the  building  of  the  suburban  electric 
increased  by  $60,000.  But  even  these  ex-  line  connecting  Blankenese  with  Ohlsdorf,  as 
penditures  Cologne  does  not  consider  serious,  it  is  the  first  city  and  suburban  railroad  in 
but  attributes  rfie  large  reduction  in  its  in-  Germany  introducing  the  single-phase  system. 
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BY  WILLIAM  C.  DREHER. 

'X'HE  American  people  are  just  now  deep-  busy  community;  while  others  were  working 
ly  interested  in  studying  how  great  for-  to  create  value  he  was  taking  his  ease,  wait- 
tunes  are  accumulated.  They  want  to  know  ing  to  reap  the  harvest  of  other  men's  la- 
how  millionaires  are  made.  Where  they  bors.  When  his  opportunity  finally  comes 
find  that  methods  have  been  used  that  are  he  knows  how  to  use  it  to  the  limit.  He 
injurious  to  the  public  interests  they  want  to  often  doubles  his  money  in  a  few  years;  hcf 
apply  a  corrective.  One  way  of  growing  sometimes  quadruples  it  in  ten  or  even  less, 
rich  that  has  long  been  called  in  question  by  In  some  cases,  however,  he  will  not  sell  at 
the  people  and  by  economic  students  as  well  '  any  price.  If  the  community  has  done  so 
is  that  of  land  speculation,  especially  in  and  well  by  him  hitherto,  he  thinks,  it  will  con- 
around  growing  dties.  Everybody  is  famil-  tinue  to  enrich  him  in  the  future.  Hence,  he 
iar  with  it.  Everybody  has  observed  cases  holds  on  to  his  land;  but  he  will  lease  it  to 
where  speculators  buy  up  lands  adjacent  to  any  man  that  will  build  upon  it  and  pay 
cities  that  seemed  to  have  a  big  future,  and  him  a  regular  rental  upon  its  newly  accrued 
wait  for  the  population  to  come  and  increase  value.  The  great  Astor  fortune  will  occur 
the  value  of  their  holdings.  In  most  cases  to  most  readers  as  a  typical  illustration  of 
the  population  does  come ;  the  newcomers  speculation  in  land  by  holding  on  to  it.  That 
create  wealth  as  producers  of  commodities,  as  family  owns  thousands  of  houses  in  New 
traders,  or  as  workers  in  shops.  They  must  York  city,  built  by  other  people  upon  lots 
be  fed  and  clothed.  They  must  hzyt  schools,  that  the  various  generations  of  Astors  bought 
churches,  street  cars,  banking  facilities, — in  at  extremely  low  prices  as  compared  widi 
short,  they  make  the  town  grow  and  prosper,  present  values. 

The  industry  and  thrift  of  these  newcom-  Now  all  these  speculators,  whether  intend- 

ers  cause  a-new  value  to  be  set  upon  land  in  ing  to  sell  or  hold  on,  act  upon  the  correct 

and  around   the  city.     They  need  houses,  assumption  that  other  men's  work  will  add 

they  need  working  room,  they  need  parks  value  to  their  investments,  and  that  if  the 

and  new  streets.    When  they  want  to  take  up  speculation  succeeds  at  all  it  will  be  owing  to 

land  for  these  purposes,  however,  they  al-  the  combined  activity  and  growth  of  the  com- 

ways  find  that  the  speculator  has  got  ahead  munity,  and  not,— except  to  a  very  remote 

of  diem.  He  has  been  waiting  for  them,  some-  degree, — ^to  their  own  exertions.     They  do 

times  ten,  or  even  twenty  years.     In  many  not,  at  least  need  not,  perform  any  service  to 
cases,  too,  he  has  been  a  mere  drone  in  the  the  community  by  u^ich  to  earn  die  new 
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value  created  for  them.  This  new  value  is  than  a  year  after  that  territory  was  acquired, 
accordingly  called  by  economists  the  "  un-  When  the  colonial  budget  came  up  for  debate 
earned  increment."  For  want  of  a  better  in  the  Reichstag  speakers  of  all  parties  except 
term  it  will  be  convenient  to  retain  it  in  the  the  Social  Democracy  indorsed  the  govem- 
present  article.  ment's  course ;  and  thus  the  German  Parlia- 
That  there  is  a  certain  injustice  to  the  ment  became  the  first  legislative  body  in  the 
community  involved  in  such  speculation  most  world  to  vote  for  this  form  of  taxation, — a, 
persons  will  admit  who  do  not  profit  by  it.  fact  little  known  outside  of  Germany. 
Not  a  few  economists  have  argued  that  the 
community  has  the  right  to  take  measures  to 
restrict  it.  In  most  European  countries  such 
a  check  has  been  applied  in  the  form  of  a  tax  After  this  experiment  was  launched  in 
upon  transfers  of  real  estate.  The  highest  Kiaochou  it  was  certain  to  influence  action 
tax  of  this  kind  is  collected  in  France,  where  in  Germany  itself.  Nevertheless,  six  years 
it  reaches  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  value,  elapsed  before  the  first  German  city  adopted 
In  Belgium  it  is  only  slightly  less.  It  is  the  new  tax.  But  agitation  was  going  on, 
claimed  that  the  relatively  low  price  of  lots  and  a  land-tax  reform  of  a  different  char- 
in  Belgian  cities  is  due  to  this  tax;  and  the  acter,  but  also  designed  to  compel  supinely 
result  is  that  even  many  workmen  can  live  waiting  speculators  to  bear  a  just  share  of 
in  houses  of  their  own  community  burdens,  was  preparing  the  way 
_.   , ««  ,,.,^.«.r..r.  ,^T^«T.»*^vT^ »»  for  its  introduction.     This  latter  is  the  as- 

TAXING  THE       UNEARNED  INCREMENT.  ^,  i...v  ^i  i. 

sessment  ot  real  estate  at  its  actual  market 
It  was  reserved  for  Germany  to  adopt  a  value.  The  prevailing  land  tax  in  Germany 
bolder  and  more  direct  curb  upon  land  spec-  is  based,  not  upon  that  value,  but  upon  the 
ulation.  Here  the  idea  has  been  widely  ac-  revenue  derived  from  the  land.  This  system 
cepted  that  the  new  value  added  to  land  by  obviously  favors  the  real-estate  speculator, — 
the  activity  of  the  community  as  a  whole  is  a  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  invented  for  his 
fit  subject  of  taxation,  since  such  a  tax  mere-  special  benefit.  Moreover,  as  if  to  render  his 
ly  restores  to  the  people  a  part  of  the  latent  game  all  the  easier,  no  assessments  upon  ad- 
accumulation  of  wealth  created  by  them,  jacent  property  to  pay  for  betterments,  like 
This  doctrine  is  decried  by  some  persons  as  street  building,  sanitary  and  other  improye- 
socialistic,  or  at  least  semi-socialistic;  but  in  ments,  are  levied  in  Germany. 
Germany  people  are  not  easily  frightened  One  of  the  reforms  instituted  by  von 
away  from  doing  a  reasonable  thing  by  such  Miquel,  Prussia's  greatest  Finance  Minister 
cries,  usually  raised  by  interested  parties,  for  a  generation,  was  a  law  to  enable  the 
Germany  has  departed  widely  from  the  un-  municipalities  and  communes  to  tax  land  ac- 
restrained  individualism  which  still  prevails  cording  to  its  market  value.  This  was  in 
in  the  United  States,  but  which  our  people  1893.  Strange  to  say,  however,  the  towns 
have  at  last  begun  to  correct, — the  individu-  were  slow  to  exercise  their  option  under  that 
alism  which  gave  our  railroads,  trusts,  and  law.  It  was  not  until  1898  that  they  began, 
corporations  generally  the  opportunity  to  do  under  the  spur  of  ministerial  urging,  to  re- 
things  harmful  to  public  interests.  In  Ger-  form  their  tax  systems;  but  once  the  ball  was 
many,  on  the  other  hand,  the  community  set  a-roUing  it  gathered  volume  rapidly.  Al- 
idea  is  strong;  the  individual  man  is  re-  ready  about  275  towns  and  villages  have 
garded  more  as  a  member  of  a  great  or-  adopted  it.  The  effects  of  the  reform  have 
ganism,  to  which  he  owes  service  and  obedi-  been  highly  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
ence.  If  his  activity  is  not  good  for  the  both  of  municipal  finance  and  the  general 
community,  legislatures  and  town  councils  welfare.  A  good  illustration  of  its  workings 
are  much  more  ready  than  in  America  to  put  comes  from  the  city  of  Spandau,  where  it  was 
pressure  upon  him  to  compel  him  to  do  his  introduced  about  four  years  ago.  There  the 
part  toward  the  public  welfare.  owner  of  extensive  suburban  lands  worth 
It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  Ger-  several  million  marks  had  been  paying  only 
many  should  be  the  first  country  to  try  what  $23  a  year  on  their  revenue  derived  from 
is  called  "  taxing  the  unearned  increment."  potatoes  and  garden  truck.  His  tax  was  at 
The  beginning  was  made,  however,  not  in  one  blow  raised  to  $3330.  He  and  similar 
Germany  itself,  but  in  the  German  colony  of  speculators  immediately  began  to  sell  lots  at 
Kiaochou  in  China.  This  was  done  by  de-  reduced  prices,  building  operations  became 
crec  of  the  imperial  government  in  1898,  less  unusually  active,  and  the  community  profited. 
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u  „   tax.    The  Saxon  bill,  introduced  by  the  sov- 

POPULARITY    OF    THE        INCREMENT    TAX.       ^^„_^„^    „k^„^    ^u      *  ^     j     ^U- 

ernment  about  three  years  ago,  made  this 

This   sudden    zeal    for    land-tax    reform  form    of    taxation    compulsory    in    cities   of 

opened  the  way  for  the  more  radical  idea  of  above  10,000  population;  but  opposition  was 

taxing  the  new  value  of  land  created  by  the  then  too  strong,  and  the  government  had  to 

community.     The   Kiaochou   example,    too,  withdraw  its  bill  to  await  a  more  auspicious 

began  to  influence  the  public  mind  through  time.    About  two  years  ago  the  lower  house 

favorable  government  reports  as  to  its  work-  of  the  Baden  Diet  unanimously  passed  a  reso- 

ings.     The  city   of    Franlcfort-on-the-Main  lution  favoring  it  for  towns  of  5000  popufa- 

was  the  first  German  municipality  to  attempt  tion  and  above.    Such  a  bill  passed  the  lower 

to  apply  this  tax,  having  adopted  it  in  the  house  of  the  Hesse  Diet,  but  the  upper  house, 

spring  qf   1904.     Cologne  followed  a  year  while  not  rejecting  it,  handed  it  back  to  the 

later,  and  already  about  fifteen  Prussian  cities  government  for  a  revision  at  certain  points, 

have  introduced   it.     These  include   Essen,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  passed  at  the 

Dortmund,  Naumburg,  and  the  four  Berlin  next  session.     It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in 

suburbs   of   Weissensee,    Pankow,    Rixdorf,  all  these  cases  the  state  governments  favored 

and   Zehlendorf.     The   Berlin   council    has  the  tax. 
had  under  consideration  for  nearly  a  year  a  ,,*«,. «„^*r«  ^«  «.,.«  «,,«-,  ,. 

X  .u     1  •    J    L    ^  r   1  •.•  VARIATIONS   OF   THE    SYSTEM. 

measure  of  the  kmd,  but  powerful  opposition 

has  been  encountered,  and  it  is  uncertain  at  When  we  come  to  examine  the  various  sys- 

this  moment  whether  it  will  be  passed.    The  tems  of  the  increment  tax  hitherto  adopted 

lower  branch  of  the  Bremen  council  passed  we    find    striking   differences   among    them, 

such  a  bill  last  winter,  but  it  has  not  yet  be-  They  differ  as  to  the  period  that  elapses  from 

come  a  law.     The  reform  has  thus  already  one  transfer  to  another,  and  the  length  of 

gained   considerable   momentum.      It   seems  such  a  period  entitling  the  seller  to  a  reduc- 

certain  that  many  towns  will  adopt  it  within  tion  of  his  tax ;  they  differ  as  to  the  amount 

a  few  years.  of  the  increment  where  the  tax  begins,  as 

Several  German  state  legislatures  have  well  as  the  tax  rate  itself.  Some  towns  dis- 
considered bills  to  tax  this  community-created  criminate  between  improved  and  unimproved 
value  of  land.  When  the  Prussian  Diet,  at  property,  taxing  the  latter  more  heavily  in 
its  last  session,  had  under  consideration  a  order  to  hasten  building  operations;  odiers 
measure  giving  the  Kreise  (the  lowest  ad-  make  no  distinction  of  this  kind, 
ministrative  districts  in  Prussia,  correspond-  The  system  put  into  force  in  Kiaochou  is 
ing  roughly  to  our  counties)  the  right  to  col-  a  unique  type,  widely  different  from  those 
lect  a  graduated  tax  upon  sales  of  land,  an  adopted  in  Prussia.  It  does  not  wait  until 
amendment  was  offered  forbidding  them  to  land  is  sold  in  order  to  collect  the  increment, 
adopt  the  increment  tax,  as  it  is  called  in  but  collects  it  upon  all  lands  every  twenty-five 
Germany.  The  movers  explained  that  they  years  even  if  they  have  not  changed  hands  dur- 
did  not  oppose  this  tax;  they  only  wished  to  ing  that  time.  The  proportion  of  the  incrc- 
have  it  reserved  for  the  towns;  but  Dr.  von  ment  taken  there  as  a  tax  is  one-third,  irre- 
Bethmann-HoUweg,  the  Minister  of  the  In-  spective  of  the  amount  of  accrued  value.  If 
terior,  opposed  them,  saying  that  as  a  friend  the  tax  officials  decide  that  a  lot  has  gained 
of  the  increment  tax  he  wanted  to  give  it  full  only  $15  in  value  for  twenty-five  years,  the 
scope  to  grow ;  and  the  amendment  was  re-  owner  has  to  pay  a  tax  of  $5.  This  system  is 
jected  by  a  large  majority.  Hence  the  Prusj  the  only  one  that  would  strike  holders  like  the 
sian  Kreise  may  at  any  time  vote  to  place  a  Astors.  In  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  small 
special  tax  upon  land  sales,  designed  to  re-  increases  in  value,  usually  those  less  than  10 
cover  to  the  community  a  part  of  the  value  per  cent.,  are  exempted ;  the  amount  of  the  tax 
accrued  since  the  last  transfer.  The  Teltow  is  influenced  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Kreise,  which  is  just  now  creating  new  new  value  has  been  created  and  the  period 
values  on  a  large  scale  by  building  a  capacious  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  transfer ;  and 
canal  through  the  suburbs  of  Berlin,  has  al-  no  attempt  is  made  to  recover  the  increment 
ready  voted  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  that  until  the  property  changes  hands.  In  Kiao- 
tax.  It  will  doubtless  apply  it  soon  and  thus  .chou,  again,  the  tax  is  collected  by  the^tate; 
recoup  itself  for  its  expensive  undertaking.  in  Prussia  exclusively  by  the  municipKality. 

The  state  legislatures  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  A  motion  in  the  Bavarian  Diet  four  years  ago 

Hesse,  and  Saxony  have  also  debated  meas-  provided  that  the  state  and  city  should  divide 

ures  for  the  introduction  of  the  increment  the  tax  equally.    Some  of  the  German  land- 
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tax  reformers  recognize  the  justice  of  such  a  bills  further  proposed  a  singular  reduction 

division,  since  the  growth  of  wealth  in  cities  where  coal,  ores,  or  other  deposits  are  found, 

is  directly  influenced  by  the  entire  population  Instead  of  reckoning  their  value  as  a  legiti- 

of  the  state.  mate  part  of  the  increase,  those  bills  treated 

In  most  of  the  Prussian  systems  the  tax  them  as  a  part  of  the  value  in  the  land  when 

has  a  retroactive  character.     In  determining  pre\'iously   acquired;   hence    their  estimated 

the  amount  of  accrued  value  the  starting-  value   must  be   deducted    from   any   future 

point  is  the  last  previous  sale,  even  if  this  oc-  selling  price  in  order  to  determine  the  incrc- 

curred   some  years   before    the   system   was  ment.     A  most  astonishing  way  to  mar  a 

adopted.     Frankfort,  however,  does  not  go  good  measure! 
back  further  than  five  years  for  improved  and 

^  c  J  r-   1  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  MEASURE. 

ten  years  for  unimproved  property.    Cologne  •*        w   ^  *v/  i«    * 

rejected  the  retroactive  feature  altogether  and  It  is  needless  to  add  that  holders  of  city 

counts  only  the  increment  that  accrued  after  lands   throughout   Prussia   are  up   in   arms 

the  law  took  effect.    In  all  towns  the  rate  of  against  the  new  tax.    The  great  speculators, 

the  tax  is  moderated  by  the  lapse  of  time  awaiting  the  advancing  tide  of  population  to 

between  two  transfers;  it  is  usual  to  remit  enrich   them,   are   indulging  in   strong  talk 

one-third  if  ten  or  twent>'  years  have  elapsed,  about  the  sacredness  of  private  property.    To 

and   two-thirds   for  longer  periods.     Rapid  them   the  increment   tax   is   "  confiscation." 

rises  in  value  are  hardest  hit.  Objections  of  a  more  serious  character,  too. 

The  point  at  which  the  various  towns  be-  have   naturally   come   up.      Some   publicists 

gin  to  collect  the  increment  tax  differs  great-  think  that  large  holders  of  real  estate  will  find 

ly.     Most  of  them  begin  with  lo  per  cent.,  ways  of  avoiding  the  tax.  In  Berlin  there  arc 

but  the  Berlin  bill  proposes  to  strike  even  a  many  large  speculative  companies  organized 

5  per  cent,  increase.     On  the  other  hand,  to  buy  up  unimproved  suburban  land,  parcel 

Gelsenkirchen   does   not   tax   anything   less  it  out,  and  sell   it.     Not  less  than   thirt>' 

than  a  20-per  cent,  and  Frankfort  a  30-per  of  these,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $18,- 

ccnt.  accretion  of  value.    The  rate  of  taxa-  000,000,  have  been  formed  within  two  years 

tion,   too,  varies.     Dortmund  and  Gelsen-  and  a  half.     It  is  now  pointed  out  that  the 

kirchen  take  3  per  cent,  as  the  minimum  and  increment  tax  will  drive  these  companies  into 

then  move  up.  by  steps  of  i  per  cent,  till  a  max-  building  houses  upon  their  lands  and  holding 

imum  of  1 5  per  cent,  is  reached  at  Dortmund  them  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue,  each 

and  20  per  cent,  at  Gelsenkirchen.  In  Frank-  one  thus  becoming  a  sort  of  "  house  trust." 

fort  the  tax  ranges  from  5  to  25  per  cent.  That  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  people 

Cologne  begins  with  10  per  cent,  and  reaches  wanting  house  room ;  but  if  the  city  should 

a  maximum  of  25  per  cent,  when  the  incre-  at  some  future  time  decide  that  the  public 

ment  has  been  as  high  as  1 60  per  cent.  These  is  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  increased  value  of 

taxes  are  regarded  as  ver>'  moderate  by  the  this  property,  it  would  have  the  example  of 

more  radical  reformers.     Prof.  Adolf  Wag-  Kiaochou  for  a  periodical  assessment  of  the 

ncr,  of  the  Berlin  Universit)',  probably  the  increment  tax,  irrespective  of  any  change  of 

foremost    German    authority    on    taxation,  ownership. 

would  like  to  see  90  per  cent,  of  the  incre-        The  agitation   for  the  increment  tax,  as 

ment  taken,  but  he  would  be  satisfied  with  well  as  the  assessment  of  land  at  its  market 

50  per  cent.  value,  is  carried  on  very  effectively  by  the 

Certain  exceptions  and  deductions  from  "  Bund  der  Boden reformer,"  with  head- 
the  tax  are  made  in  all  towns.  From  the  quarters  at  Berlin.  It  was  organized  eight 
foregoing  paragraph  it  was  seen  that  an  in-  years  ago  and  now  has  above  300,000  mem- 
crement  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  is  exempt,  hers.  It  issues  a  bimonthly,  Deutsche  Folks- 
Cologne  further  excepts  farm  lands  within  stimme,  and  has  published  an  extensive  series 
the  city  limits  worth  less  than  $564  per  of  pamphlets  and  many  leaflets.  Its  president 
acre.  Sales  to  direct  heirs  in  estate  settle-  is  Adolf  Damaschke,  the  author  of  numerous 
ments  are  not  usually  treated  as  transfers,  books  and  pamphlets  devoted  to  municipal 
In  determining  the  amount  of  the  increment,  problems  and  land-tax  reform.  His  "  Auf- 
loo,  deductions  are  generally  made  for  taxes  gaben  der  Gemeinde  Politik  "  gives  consider- 
paid,  for  contributions  toward  street  building  able  attention  to  the  matters  treated  in  the 
and  other  improvements ;  and  in  most  towns  present  article.  The  reader  will  find  a  later 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  unimproved  prop-  and  fuller  treatment  in  "  Die  Wertzuwachf- 
crty  is  deducted.     The  Saxon  and  Hessian  steucr,"  by  Robert  Brunhuber. 


WHY    NOT    SAVINGS-BANK    LIFE    INSURANCE 

FOR  WAGE- EARNERS? 
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o 


N  December  13,  1816,  Massachusetts  problem,  and  in  a  unanimous  report,  recent- 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  admirable  ly  filed,  has  recommended  that  savings  banks 
savings-bank  system  of  the  Eastern  States,  by  be  permitted  to  establish  departments  for  the 
chartering  the  Provident  Institution  for  issuing  of  life  insurance  in  small  amounts. 
Savings  in  the  Town  of  Boston.  Half  a  The  regular  premium  charge  on  industrial 
century  later  Massachusetts  established  for  policies  is  about  double  that  charged  for  ordi- 
America  the  scientific  practice  of  life  insur-  nary  level-premium  life  insurance.  But  in 
ance  by  the  work  of  its  insurance  commis-  the  initial  periods  the  disparity  is  even 
sioner,  Elizur  Wright.  Massachusetts  greater,  rising  as  high  as  eight  times  that 
seems  determined  to  lead  in  another  great  paid  for  ordinary  insurance;  for  in  most 
forward  movement  for  the  development  industrial  policies  will  be  found  a  clause 
through  thrift  of  general  prosperity, — by  ex-  providing  that  if  death  occurs  within 
tending  now  the  functions  of  savings  banks  the  first  six  months  one-fourth  only  of  the 
to  the  issuing  of  life  insurance  in  small  face  of  the  policy  will  be  paid,  and  if  death 
amounts.  occurs  within  the  second  six  months  payment 

Amidst  the  revelations  of  the  Armstrong  will  be  made  of  only  one-half.     So    heavy 

Committee  in  New  York,   the  greatest  of  are  the  burdens  cast  upon  those  least  able  to 

life-insurance  abuses, — the  present  system  of  bear  them. 

so-called  "  industrial  insurance,"— escaped  The  disastrous  result  to  the  policyholder 
almost  unnoticed.  This  class  of  insurance,  of  this  system  of  life  insurance  may  be  illu^ 
which  is  merely  life  insurance  in  small  trated  from  the  following  data,  drawn  from 
amounts,  the  premiums  on  which  are  col-  Massachusetts  official  reports: 
lected  weekly  at  the  homes  of  the  insured.  In  the  fifteen  years  ending  December  31, 
constitutes  nearly  three-fourths  in  number  of  1905,  the  workingmcn  of  Massachusetts  paid 
all  level-premium  policies  outstanding  in  the  to  the  so-called  industrial  life-insurance  corn- 
United  States.  On  January  i,  1906,  the  panies  an  aggregate  of  $61,294,887  in  prc- 
number  of  such  policies  was  16,872,583,  a  miums,  and  received  back  in  death  benefits, 
number  equal  to  one-fifth  of  our  inhabitants,  endowments,  or  surrender  values  an  aggre- 
In  the  Eastern  States  the  number  of  persons  gate  of  only  $2i,8i9',6o6.  The  insurance 
insured  is  particularly  large.  New  York,  reserve  arising  from  these  premiums,  still 
with  a  population  of  8,067,308,  held  3,898,-  held  by  the  insurance  companies  does  not  ex- 
810  such  policies.  In  Rhode  Island  they  ceed  $9,838,000.  It  thus  appears  that  in 
numbered  249,496,  being  more  than  one  addition  to  interest  on  invested  funds  about 
policy  for  every  two  of  its  480,082  inhabi-  one-half  of  the  amounts  paid  by  the  working- 
tants.  men  in  premiums  has  been  absorbed  in  the 

The    Armstrong    Committee  found    that  expense  of  conducting  the  business  and  in 

this  insurance  is  furnished  **  at  twice  the  nor-  dividends  to  the  stockholders  of  the  insurance 

mal  cost  by  those  least  able  to  pay  for  it";  companies. 

found    that    "a   large   portion,    if   not    the  If  this  $61,294,887,  instead  of  being  paid 

greater  number,  of  the  insured  receive  no  to  the  insurance  companies,  had  been  depos- 

money  return  for  their  payments,''  and  de-  ited  in  Massachusetts  savings  banks,  and  the 

clared  that  the  ''  enormous  waste  incident  to  depositors  had  withdrawn  from  the  banks  an 

the  present  methods"  "  raises  in  connection  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  $21,819,- 

with  the  lapse  rate  a  serious  economic  qucs-  606,  which  they  received  from  the  insurance 

tion."     But  the  Armstrong  Committee  did  companies  during  the  fifteen  years,  the  bal- 

not  suggest  any  remedy,  and  the  New  York  ance  remaining  in  the  savings  banks  Decern- 

Legislature  adjourned   without   taking  any  bef  31,  1905,  with  the  accumulated  interest, 

action  on  the  subject.  would  have  amounted  to  $49,93  ii548.35i — 

Then  the  Recess  Insurance  Committee  of  and  this  although  the  savings  banks  would 

the  Massachusetts  Legislature  took  up  the  have  been  obliged  to  pay  upon  these  increased 
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deposits  in  taxes  to  the  Commonwealth  more  with  the  result  that  substantially  no  indus- 

than  four  times  the  amount  which  was  actu-  trial  policy  "  pays  its  way  "  until  it  has  been 

ally  paid  by  the  insurance  companies  on  ac-  in  force  about  three  years.     In  other  words, 

count  of  the  insurance.  if  the  polic>'  lapses  before  it  has  been  in  force 

So  widely  diflEerent   is  the  result  to  the  three  years,  not  only  does  the  policyholder 

workingman,   if  he   selects   the  one  or   the  lose   (except   the  temporary  protection)    all 

other  of  the  two  classes  of  savings  invest-  that  he  has  paid  in,  but  the  company  (that  is, 

ment  which  are  open  to  him;  and  yet,  life  the  persisting  policyholders)  bears  a  part, — 

insurance  is  but  a  method  of  saving.  generally  the  larger  part, — of  the  cost  of  the 

It  is  obvious  that  the  community  sihould  lapsed  policy. 

not  and  will  not  long  tolerate  such  a  sacri-  And  only  a  small  percentage  of  industrial 

fice  of  the  workingmen's  savings  as  the  pres-  policies  survive  the  third  year.     A  majority 

ent  system  of  industrial   insurance   entails;  of  the  policies  lapse  within   the  first  year, 

for  the  causes  of  this  sacrifice  are  easily  de-  In  1905  the  average  payments  on  a  policy  in 

termined  and  a  remedy  lies  near.  the  Metropolitan  so  lapsing  continued  little 

The    extraordinary    wastefulness    of    the  more   than  six   weeks.     In   the  eight  years 

present  system  of  industrial  insurance  is  due  ending  December  31,  1905,  the  terminations 

in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the  business,  of  the  industrial  policies  in  New  York  State 

whether  conducted  by  stock  or  by  mutual  numbered     4»549»3o6,     and     only     427,635 

companies,  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  (that  is,  less  than  one-tenth)  were  by  death, 

others  than   the  policyholders.     The   needs  The  results. of  the  present  system  of  in- 

and  financial  inexperience  of  the  wage-earner  dustrial  insurance  establish  conclusively  that, 

are  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  stockholders  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  the  interests 

or  officials.  of  the  insured  are  ignored.    A  life-insurance 

The  Prudential  pays  annual  dividends  to  company  for  vvorkingmen  should,  as  to  each 
its  stockholders  equivalent  to  more  than  219  policyholder,  be  conducted,  like  a  savings 
per  cent,  upon  the  capital  actually  paid  in.  bank,  as  a  benevolent  institution.  No  one 
According  to  the  testimony  of  its  vice-presi-  should  be  induced  ro  take  out  a  policy  unless 
dent,  Forest  F.  Dryden,  a  stockholder  who,  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  do  so  in  the  inter- 
on  October  13,1875,  paid  in  $2200,  has  re-  ests  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  protect  by  it. 
ceived  in  the  aggregate  a  return  upon  his  in-  No  one  should  be  lured  into  becoming  a  poli- 
vestment  of  $329,363.60,  or  about  15,000  cyholder.  No  one  should  take  a  policy  un- 
per  cent.  The  annual  dividends  of  the  Met-  less  he  will  probably  be  able  and  willing  to 
ropolitan  are  equivalent  to  only  28  per  cent,  continue  it  in  force.  Furthermore,  economy 
on  the  capital  actually  paid  in.  But  Presi-  in  the  management  of  the  insurance  savings 
dent  Hegeman  has  testified  that  in  fifteen  is  as  essential  to  satisfactory  results  as  the 
years  the  company  had  earned  and  accumu-  economy  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen, 
lated  for  its  stockholders,  in  addition,  a  sur-  which  alone  makes  it  possible  to  pay  prc- 
plus  of  more  than  twenty-eight  times  the  miums. 
capital  so  paid  in.-  The  supporters  of  the  present  system  of 

The  excessive  amounts  paid  in  dividends  or  industrial  insurance  declare  that  a  reduction 
in  salaries  to  favored  officials  account  directly,  of  expenses  and  of  lapses  is  impossible.  They 
however,  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  terrible  insist  that  the  loss  to  the  insured  and  the 
shrinkage  of  the  workingmen's  savings.  The  heavy  burden  borne  by  the  persisting  policy- 
main  cause  of  waste  lies  in  the  huge  expense  holders  from  lapses,  as  well  as  from  the  huge 
of  soliciting  insurance,  taken  in  connection  cost  of  premium  collection,  must  all  be  pa- 
with  the  large  percentage  of  lapses,  and  in  tiently  borne  as  being  the  inevitable  incidents 
the  heavy  expenses  incident  to  a  weekly  col-  of  the  beneficent  institution  of  life  insurance 
lection  of  premiums  at  the  homes  of  the  when  applied  to  the  workingman.  It  is  ob- 
insured.  The  commission  of  the  insurance  vious  that  a  remedy  cannot  come  from  men 
solicitor  is  from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  holding  such  views, — from  men  who  refuse 
amount  of  the  first  premium.  The  cost  of  to  recognize  that  the  best  method  of  increas-i 
collecting  the  premiums  varies  from  one-fifth  ing  the  demand  for  life  insurance  is  not  elo- 
to  one-sixth  of  the  amount  collected.  And  quent,  persistent  persuasion,  but  to  furnish  a 
yet  commissions  for  soliciting  and  collection  good  article  at  a  low  price.  A  remedy  can 
arc  only  a  part  of  the  expenses.  The  physi-  be  provided  only  by  some  institution  which 
dan's  fee,  the  cost  of  supervision,  of  account-  will  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  its  func- 
ing,  and  of  advertising  must  all  be  added, —  tion  is  to  supply  insurance  upon  proper  terms 
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to  those  who  want  it  and  can  carry  it,  and  iication  of  proof  of  death  are  services  that 

not  to  induce  working  people,  to  take  insur-  may  be  readily  performed   for  the  savings 

ance  regardless  of  their  real  interests.     To  banks  at  no  greater  pro  rata  expense  than  for 

attain  satisfactory  results  the  change  of  sys-  the   existing   insurance   companies.      But   a 

tern  must  be  radical.  State  medical  director  should  act  as  adviser 

Savings  banks  established  on  the  plan  pre-  and  have  supervision  of  the  local  physicians, 
vailing  in  New  York,  and  in  Massachusetts,  The  insurance  department  of  the  savings 
are  managed  upon  principles  and  under  con-  banks  would,  of  course,  be  kept  entirely  dis- 
ditions  upon  which  alone  a  satisfactory  sys-  tinct,  as  a  matter  of  accounting,  from  the 
tem  of  life  insurance  for  workingmen  can  savings  department;  but  it  would  be  con- 
be  established.  These  savings  banks  have  no  ducted  with  the  same  plant  and  by  the  same 
stockholders,  being  operated  solely  for  the  officials,  without  any  large  increase  of  cleri- 
benefit  of  the  depositors.  They  are  managed  cal  force  or  incidental  expense,  except  such 
by  trustees,  usually  men  of  large  business  ex-  as  would  be  required  if  the  deposits  of  the 
perience  and  high  character,  who  serve  with-  bank  were  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
out  pay,  recognizing  that  the  business  of  col-  insurance  department  of  savings  banks  would 
lecting  and  investing  the  savings  of  persons  open  with  an  extensive  and  potent  good  will, 
of  small  means  is  a  quasi-public  trust,  which  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
should  Be  conducted  as  a  beneficent  and  not  teaching  the  value  of  life  insurance, — a  les- 
as  a  money-making  institution.  The  trustees,  son  easily  learned  when  insurance  is  offered 
the  officers,  and  the  employees  of  the  savings  at  about  half  the  premium  exacted  by  the 
banks  have  been  trained  in  the  administration  industrial  companies.  With  an  insurance 
of  these  savings  to  the  practice  of  the  strict-  clientele  composed  largely  of  thrifty  savings- 
est  economy.  While  the  expenses  of  manag-  bank  depositors,  the  expensive  house-to-house 
ing  the  industrial  departments  of  the  Metro-  collection  of  premiums  could  be  dispensed 
politan,  the  Prudential,  and  the  John  Han-  with,  and  more  economical  payments  of 
coc|c  companies  have,  excluding  taxes,  ex-  premiums  could  probably  be  substituted  for 
ceeded  40  per  cent*  of  the  year's  premiums,  weekly  payments.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
the  $662,cxx>,ooo  of  deposits  held  in  1905  that  the  following  simple,  convenient,  and 
in  the  189  Massachusetts  savings  banks  were  inexpensive  method  of  paying  premiums 
managed  at  an  expense  of  0.23  of  i  per  cent,  would,  to  a  large  extent,  be  adopted, — name- 
of  the  average  assets,  or  1.36  per  cent,  of  the  ly,  making  deposits  in  the  savings  department 
year's  deposits.  from  time  to  time,  and  giving,  when  the  pol- 

Savings  institutions  so  managed  offer  ade-  icy  is  issued,  a  standing  order  to  draw  on 

quate  means  of  providing  insurance  to  ¥he  the  savings  fund  in  favor  of  the  insurance 

workingman.    With  a  slight  enlargement  of  fund  to  meet  the  premium  payments  as  they 

their  powers,  these  savings  banks  can,  at  a  accrue. 

minimum  of  expense,  fill  the  great  need  of  The  safety  of  savings  banks  would,  of 
cheaper  life  insurance  in  small  amounts.  The  course,  be  in  no  way  imperiled  by  extending 
only  proper  elements  of  the  indu$trial-insur-  their  functions  to  life  insurance.  Life  insur- 
ance business  not  common  to  the  savings-  ance  rests  upon  substantial  certainty,  differ- 
bank  business  are  simple,  and  can  be  supplied  ing  in  this  respect  radically  from  fire,  acci- 
at  small  expense  in  connection  with  sueh  ex-  dent,  and  other  kinds  of  insurance.  Since 
isting  savings  banks.    They  are:  practical  experience  has  given  to  the  world 

A.  Fixing  the  terms  on  which  insurance  the  mortality  tables  upon  which  life-insur- 
shall  be  given.  ance  premiums  rest  and  the  reserves  for  future 

B.  The  initial  medical  examination.  needs  are  calculated,  no  life-insurance  com- 

C.  Verifying  the  proof  of  death.  pany  has  ever  failed  which  complied  with  the 
The  first  is  the  work  of  an  insurance  ^ctu-  law  governing  the  calculation,  maintenance, 

ary,  and  the  present  pro  rata  cost  of  actuarial  and  investment  of  the  legal  reserve.     The 

service  can  be  greatly  reduced  both  by  limit-  causes  of  failure  of  life-insurance  companies 

ing  the  forms  of  insurance  policies  to  two  or  have  been  excessive  expense,  unsound  invest- 

three  standard  forms  of  policy  to  be  uniform  ment,  or  dishonest  management.    From  these 

throughout  the  State,  and  by  providing  for  abuses  our  savings  banks  have  been  practical- 

the  appointment  of  a  State  actuary,  who,  in  ly  free,  and  that  freedom  affords  strong  rea- 

connection  with  the  insurance  commissioner,  son  for  utilizing  them  as  the  urgent  need 

shall. serve  ail  the  savings-insurance  banks,  arises  to  supply  the  kindred  service  of  life 

The  inidal  medical  examination  and  the  veri-  insurance. 
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SHALL  MILLIONAIRES   RUN*  THE  GOVERNMENT? 

\X^EALTH'S  dominance  in  political  and  Senator  of  slender  means  must  forego.    Hotel 

public    life    nowadays   has   been    the  rates  are  extortionate:    From  $3  to  $3.50  a 

subject  of  numerous  criticisms.     So  totally  day  for  the  cheapest  room,  without  meals, 

changed  are  present  conditions  from  those  of  and  no  reduction  for  a  monthly  term.   Meals 

a  former  generation   that  small   wonder  is  are  still  more  expensive,  and  together  with 

expressed  at  the  thought  that  has  arisen  in  the  cost   of  entertaining  constituents,   who 

some  quarters,  that  the  Government  is  pass-  arc  constantly  "  dropping  in,"  make  the  lot 

ing  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy.     The  of  the  struggling  statesman  far  from  happy. 

United  States  Senate  is  no  longer  renowned  Hence,  he  says: 

for  its  scholarship,  but  for  its  wealth.   States-  ,,         ^  ^,         . .        .    ,            ...      a 

1                     ^\      .If-                        aw  ^u  •  None  of  these  thing^s  is  known  to  the  Amcn- 

men  have  gone  and  millionaires  now  fill  their  ^^^  p^^pj^     ^.^n  ^£  th^„,  ghouid  be  known  by 

places.      1  he  '  millionaire  s  club      is  a  face-  the  American  people.    They  are  causes   which 

tious  but  truthful  alias  for  our  Upper  House,  are   working  an  infinitely  important  change  in 

Contending   that   none   but   men   of  vast  ^"^  Government.    I  doubt  whether  any  practical 

1^1                               ^    .\       TT   •..  J     c  ..  Situation  exists  more  serious  than  this  or  fraught 

wealth    can     represent    the    United    States  ^^^j^j^  ^^^^  profound  consequences  to  the  Ameri- 

abroad.  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  m  Ap-  can   people.    The   Government   is   passing  into 

pletons  for  March,  pertinently  asks  if  the  the  hands  of  the  rich ;  the  poor  man  or  man  of 

Government's  operations  are  going  to  pass  moderate  means  is  being  crowded  out  of  the 

.  ^     ^1      I       I      /  ^1              ..     »        •?  1  •       •  people  s  service. 

mto  the  hands  of  the  country  s  millionaires,  *^    *^ 

—that  is,  if  the  people  are  to  be  shut  out  ^s  to  the  unreasonableness  of  this  extrav- 

from  participation  m  the  conduct  of  their  ^g^^^^  ^^j  prodigality,  with  such  pernicious 

own  Government  and  hand  over  its  destinies  ^^^^i^^^  ^e  remarks: 
to  the  plutocrats.     One  cause  m  particular, 

says  he,  is  largely  contributing  to  such  a  re-  You  will  say  at  once  that  such  a  scale  of  liv- 

sult:     The    extravagant    cost    of    living    in  ing  is  absurd,  and  I  say  so,  too:  that  it  is  fla- 

,,,    ,  .                 T            '/^      •        u        •          u  grantly  wrong,  and  I  say  so,  too.    And  it  is  to 

Washington.      In   venhcation    he   cites    the  ^all  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  this  concrete, 

case  of  the  late  Senator  Hoar,  who  once  said  immediate,  growing,  and  critical  evil  that  I  am 

to  him  on  this  question :    "  When  I  came  to  writing  these  words.    Let  me  repeat  again  that 

Washington  I  had  accumulated  about  a  hun-  "  \^  becoming  every  day  more  difficult  for  any 

jj,**         1111         e                          '         £  but  a  rich  man.  and  a  very  rich  man  at  that,  to 

dred   thousand  dollars  from  my  practice  of  u^^  j^  comparative  decency  in  Washington. 

the  law.     If  I  complete  another  term  it  will 

practically  all  be  gone.  It  has  been  used  up.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  con- 
in  addition  to  my  senatorial  salary,  in  the  stantly  increasing  number  of  vastly  wealthy 
common  expenses  of  daily  living."  "  And  men  who  have  entered  public  life  and  are 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  this  most  learned  living  at  startling  expense.  Old-time  sim- 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  men  in  piicity  is  gone,  and  a  regime  of  almost  Roman 
public  life,"  says  Senator  Beveridge,  "  lived  luxury  and  splendor  has  begun.  The  late 
in  extreme  simplicity."  Secretary  Whitney  was  the  pioneer  in  this 
Nor  did  he  stop  with  Senator  Hoar.  Sev-  departure,  and  Calvin  S.  Brice  and  Vicc- 
eral  cases  were  referred  to  in  which  Sena-  President  Morton  nobly  "  kept  up  the  pace." 
tors  lived  in  obscurity,  if  not  meanness  to  Thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  a  modest 
eke  out  a  living  and  do  the  full  measure  of  estimate  for  one  of  this  gilded  class  to 
their  dut>'  to  their  country'.  These  are  men  spend,  and  $7 5, OCX)  is  the  amount  spent  by 
of  long  experience  in  the  Senate,  upon  whom  one  man  in  one  year  to  maintain  himself  and 
the  country'  may  look  with  pride  and  admira-  wife ! 

tion.     One  lives  in  a  single  room;  another  Senator  Beveridge  contrasts   this  riotous 

in  two  small  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  an  spending  with   the  sober  tastes  and  simple 

apartment  house.     On  the  other  hand,  the  economy  of   Conkling,   Thaddeus   Stevens, 

millionaires  indulge  in  elegance  and  sumptu-  John  A.  Logan,  Lot  M.  Morrell,  Sumner, 

ousness,  give  elaborate  entertainments,  main-  Wade,  and  Fessenden.    Earlier,  in  the  days 

tain  costly  equipages,  and  set  a  pace  that  the  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster,  living 
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penses  were  still  less.    Adverting  to  the  gen-  this  dilemma.    The  only  solution  is  for  the 

eral  increase  in  living  expenses  everywhere  people  to  make  up  their  minds  to  keep  rich 

throughout  the  country,  he  makes  a  telling  men  out  of  ofSce  unless  of  rare  and  conspicu- 

point  when  he  says:    ^^  But  notwithstanding  ous  statesmanlike  proportions.     This  would 

this,  the  salaries  of  Congressmen  and  Sena-  give  the  nation  the  service  of  rich  men  who 

tors  remain  precisely  what  they  were  forty  are  real  statesmen,  like  Washington,  and  of 

years  ago"  The  desire  of  the  wealthy  to  live  poor  men  who  are  real  statesmen,  like  Lin- 

on  a  scale  proportionate  to  their  means  he  coin.     "  But  if  this  is  not  done  the  republic 
does  not  consider  reprehensible ;  "  but  the .  must  be  exclusively  governed  by  the  lords  of 

result  of  it,"  he  sagely  adds,  "  is  a  very  seri-  gold,  who  may  be  statesmen,  may  be  figure- 

ous  matter  to  all  of  us."     Literature  and  heads,    or    may    be    something    else."     His 

law  are  resorted  to  for  additional  income,  trenchant  conclusion  is: 

but  the  former  is  meager  and  the  latter  frag-  TAjji.t-t.            i.-       .            -^ 

T^,           I    ■*      .                ^'       L  Decidedly  the  rich  man  who  is  not  pre-eminent 

mentary.      1  he  only  paying  practice  for  a  {„  statesmanship  must  go.    Decidedly  also  the 

lawyer  to-day  appears  to  be      corporation  demagogue  must  go.    Decidedly  something  more 

business,  and  that  "  in  some  form  or  another  than  millions  and  a  purchased  public  reputation 

touches  national  legislation,   either   directly  ^"^the  one  hand,  and  flaming  appeals  to  passion 

•   J*  «^-.i      •               •  *-      r            »»     u  and  class  hatred  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  re- 

or  mdircctly,  m  a  variety  of  ways.       Hence,  ^^5,^^  ^f  would-be  public  men  if  the  Govern- 

It  IS  forbidden  territory.  ment  of,  by,  and  for  the  people  is  not  to  be  run 

Salary  increases  will  not  materially  aid  in  exclusively  by  Croesus  and  Jack  Cade. 


A  JAPANESE  M.  P.  ON  AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP  FOR 

HIS  COUNTRYMEN. 

TN   an  open   letter  addressed   to  Viscount  prove  to  be  too  great  to  be  trifled  with.    Those 

^     Hayashi,  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  the  PoHticians  who  are  now  catering  to  the  pleasure 

o^*.    T  r  «  1?           •  Ti>r  *.          -^        ^_i of  the  Italians,  the  Germans,  the  Irish  would, 

Hon.  Juhus  Kumpci  Matsuraoto,  a  member  ^j^  ^^^^  ^„^  J^^^^  ^^i^^3  ^'^j^  „p^„  ^^^  .^^^ 

of  the  Japanese  Parliament,  discusses  the  lat-  nese.    They  would  not  perhaps  point  a  finger 

est  developments  in  the  diplomatic  relations  at  them.    And  of  course  it  is  plainer  than  light 

between   his  own   country  and   the   United  tbat,  in  such  event,  the  Japanese  exclusion  would 

States.    Mr.  Matsumoto  has  been  a  member  Jf_^  j[f  Jil"^??  !?*?«i,  !"  ^f '2''j?^.w  ^^^^^ 

r    ,      T                T^'      L                1                  A  tioi^  o'  t"C  United  States  I  find  that  the  races 

of  the  Japanese  Diet  for  scrjreral  years.     As  j^at  are  allowed  to  be  naturalized   are  two: 

one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Seiyu  Kivai,  the  the  white  and  the  negro.    The  Supreme  Court 

Constitutional  party  of  the  empire,  he  is  en-  of  the  United  States  interprets  this  portion  of 

titled    to   be   heard   with    respect  when    he  ^«  ^^titution  and  says  in  relation  to  Japa- 

»^.«i,«  ^«   «.k-  «..u:^..  ^i  ^^^^^\\^^^\^^   4^^  nese:      The  Japanese  are  neither  of  the  white 

speaks  on  the  subject  of  naturalization  for  ^^^^  „^^  ^^  the  negro  race,  but  tKcy  are  of  the 

Japanese.     Besides  being  a  lawyer  of  repute,  Mongolian  race.    Therefore,  the  Japanese  have 

he  is  a  graduate  of  two  American  universities,  not  the  privilege  of  naturalization.*'    The  court 

—Pennsylvania  and  Brown.    From  the  open  thinks  this  is  a  just  interpretation  of  the  Con- 

letter  referred  to.  which  appeared  in  a  r«:ent  Srits'^on^VTr^^tes^'T;  t 
issue  of  Dai'Ntppon^  (Greater  Japan),  a  state  laws,  naturalization  of  Japanese  is  al- 
monthly  review  of  Tokio,  we  quote  as  fol-  lowed.  TThere  are  some  Japanese  who  have  al- 
lows: ready  obtained  citizenship  papers  from  the  State 

government  and  believe  that  they  have  been  duly 
The  fundamental  cause  of  the  political  and  naturalized.  But  before  the  Constitution  of  the 
social  ostracism  to  which  the  Japanese  are  con-  United  States,  which  is  the  suijreme  law  of 
demned  in  America  is  the  fact  that  they  have  America,  the  State  laws  are  void  if  they  should 
not  the  privilege  of  naturalization.  If  the  conflict  with  the  federal  Constitution.  Should 
Japanese  had  that  privilege,  and  within  three  an3rthing  happen,  and  should  ilaturalized  Japa- 
years  after  naturalization  they  had  the  rights  to  nese  citizens  of  America  ask  the  decision  of  the 
vote  as  the  Italians,  the  Irish,  the  Germans,  and  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
other  nationalities  have,  the  voice  of  Japanese  to  the  validitjr  of  their  citizenship  papers, 
exclusion  would  never  have  been  raised  in  poli-  their  cases  will  be  decided  by  the  court 
tics  or  in  society  in  America.  If  the  Japanese  according  to  its  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
acquire  the  privilege  of  naturalization,  tnose  stitution.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Japa- 
who  will  become  American  citizens  will  increase  nese  have  not  the  privilege  of  naturalization  in 
gradually,  and  finally  constitute. themselves  pow-  the  United  States.  Setting  aside  the  question 
erful  pditical  factors.  The  Japanese  are  an  en-  of  justice  of  the  matter,  such  is  an  indisputable 
Ui^tetied  race.    In  politics   their  power  may  fact  of  the  law  as  it  stands.    When  pertciis 
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who  come  from  Italy,  Germany,  Ireland,  Russia,  denies  even  the  privilege  of  naturalization,  and 

Spain,   Portugal,  and  other   countries  have  the  takes  an  attitude  of  seclusion  and  exclusivencss. 

privilege  of  naturalization,  it  is  an  insult  to  the  This  is  indeed  a  laqientahle  affair  for  the  Ameri- 

Japanese  to  deny  the  privilege  to  them   alone,  cans  who  are  proud  of  being  the  champions  of 

The    Japanese    call    themselves    an    enlightened  the  cause  of  humanity, 
race.     They  class  themselves  as  a  nation  among 

the   strongest   civilized .  powers    of    the    world.        Fortunately,   concludes   Mr.    Matsumoto, 

But  in  the  United  States  they  are  not  accorded  President    Roosevelt    values    "our    mutual 

the   right  which   even   the   people   of  poor  and  r  •     j  u-  j  •  -.  ^'        i 

minor  nations  of  Europe  have     If  the  United  *nendship,     and     appreciates    our    national 

States  Government  denies  the  Japanese  the  same  characteristics, 
right   to   become   citizens   that   it   gives   to   the 

Europeans,  where  is  the  sincerity  of  the  Ameri-  It  is  not  therefore  impossible  to  look  for  a 
can  people?  Naturalization,  viewed  from  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  during  the 
standpoint  of  international  private  laws,  is  a  administration  of  such  a  sympathetic  statesman, 
special  privilege  of  the  people  of  civilized  na-  The  international  agreement  takes  precedence  of 
tions  on  equal  terms.  The  Americans  may  be  the  national  Constitution  of  either  party  to  the 
naturalized  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  cannot  be  agreement.  To-day,  the  American  President  has 
naturalized  in  America.  It  is  against  the  prin-  the  support  of  the  majority  in  Congress,  and 
ciple  of  reciprocity  embodied  in  international  an  unprecedented  influence  and  popularity.  He 
law.  Are  the  Japanese  so  generous  as  to  ac-  is  endowed  with  veto  power  by  the  Constitu- 
cept  good-naturedly  the  discriminative  treat-  tion.  When  such  a  great  statesman,  who  is 
ments  in  America,  as  if  they  were  the  people  of  proud  of  being  a  friend  of  the  Japanese  people, 
a  far  inferior  race  in  the  international  position?  has  the  reins  of  government  in  his  hand,  it  is 
Has  not  the  Japanese  Government  the  courage  high  time  that  we  take  the  opportunity  offered 
even  for  the  sake  of  dignity  to  open  negotiations  to  sec  that  the  problem  meets  with  a  favorable 
with  the  United  States  Government  in  regard  to  solution.  If,  by  hesitation,  we  fail  to  grasp  the  op- 
this  matter?  .  .  .  We  owe  much  to  America  portunity,  I  fear  we  may  lose  forever  the  key  to 
for  our  civilization  and  progress.  Our  country-  the  solution.  .  .  .  Therefore,  I  urge  our  dip- 
men  are  all  grateful.  We  look  up  to  America  lomats  in  service  to  open  immediate  negotiations 
as  our  real  guide  in  civilization,  as  our  pro-  in  regard  to  naturalization.  This  is  a  way  to 
pitious  friend,  and  as  more  than  our  ally.  In  harmonize  sentiments  of  the  two  nations,  and  to 
spite  of  this  relationship,  America  still  looks  perpetuate  the  friendly  relation  existing  between 
down   upon   the  Japanese  as   an   inferior   race,  Japan  and  America. 


HOW  MUCH,  IF  ANY,  SHOULD  WE  SMOKE? 

A    HISTORY  of  the  use   of  tobacco   for  varied  mixtures  of  the  different  qualities.    To 

^^       smoking  purposes,  from  the  days  the  fP^^^  ^^  ^^\  mixtures  perfumes  are  added.    For 

o       .     ,     /:^i           j'u      Tj*             •  the  man   who  smokes  the  narghileh,   suave  or 

Spaniards  hrst  observed    the   Indians  using  ^^^^^  perfumes  are  mixed,  in  greater  or  less 

the   plant   to   the   present,   is   given   by   Dr.  proportion,    with   the   sharp,   strong   tombekou. 

Valentin  Nalpasse,  of  the  Paris  Facult>    of  That  complicated  vehicle  (the  narghileh)  is  very 

Medicine,  and  physician  to  the  Persian  em-  hygienic.    In  it  tobacco  is  grilled  in  a  little  me- 

,            ■          u-  LI      •   ^        ^*           ^'1         u'  u  tallic    furnace.    The    smoke    passes    through    a 

bassy,  m  a  highly  interesting  article  which  ^,1,^  ^^^  through  a  vaseful  of  pure  water,  or 

appears  in  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg.  rose  water,  and  through  a  second  pipe  to  the 

Dr.  Nalpasse  traces  the  development  of  the  Hps  of  the  smoker. 

use  of  tobacco  as  a  medical  agent,  and  then  j^ow  and  then  the  Oriental  interrupts  his 

comes  naturally  to  the  question  whether  or  3^^,^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^  f^^  3,.     „f  coffee  from  a  tiny 

not  smoking  is  a  practice  injurious  to  health,  j^   ^^j  ^y  that  means  he  neutralizes  the 

He  refers  to  the  great  popularity  of  Jean  3,^^.  jnto^ication  induced  by  the  prolonged 

Nicot    who  introduced   tobacco  into  conti-  ^^  ^f  tombekou. 

nental  Europe,  and  after  whom  we  have  the  Tobacco,  from  the  time  of  its  introduction 

word  nicotine.    Since  N'cots  day   says  Dr.  j„(„  Europe,  met  bitter  opp(^ition.    Its  ene- 

Nalpasse.  the  use  of  tobacco  has  been  more  ^-^^  ^^j  ^j           ^^^  ^  numerous  as  its 

than  a  habit  or  a  pastime.    It  is  a  passion,  a  f^j^^j^^  ^^j  ^  ^.j^,^  ^^^j    „f  j^  properties 

mama,  if  not  second  nature.  ^^^^,^  (1,^^    jj,^^  ^,1  excitants,  it  has  faults 

There  are  tobacc<»  and  tobaccos  ways  of  ^.,,j^.j,  jj  -^  -^  ^^^  ^^^  dangerous  to  the 

smoking  and  w^  of  smoking     The  Onen-  ^ysical  organism.     Says  Dr.   Nalpasse: 
tal  exclaims :      You  people  of  Europe  do  not 

know  how  to  smoke."     Perhaps  he  is  right.  But  if  tobacco  is  dangerous  if  it  is  abused,  it 

does  not  follow  that  it  is  dangerous  if  treated 

The  Oriental  knows  all  about  tobacco.    His  as  it  should  be  treated  and  taken  in  a  reasonable 

supply  is  prodigious.    It  comprises  every  variety  quantity.    I  am  not  attempting  to  encourage  to 

of  fine  tolxficco,  from  the  finest  leaves  to  the  modt  smoke  those  who  have  not  formed  the  hamt  of 
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smoking,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  tobacco  feast  the  eyes.    The  smoker  should  throw  away 

may  be  used  without  bad  effects.    It  has  no  bad  his   pipe  after  the  first  few  puffs.    The  cigar 

effect  when  used  moderately  by  people  who  are  should  be  thrown  aside  when  but  three-quarters 

in  a  condition  to  use  it.    It  must  not  be  used  at  smoked, — just  so  the  cigarette.    This  is  because 

all  by  people  who  have  heart  trouble  or  lung  nicotine,  the  alkaloid  contained  in  tobacco  leaves, 

trouble.    It  must  not  be  used  by  people  who  does  not  volatilize  until  it  attains  250  degrees, 

have  any  disease  of  the  nervous  system.    In  a  and  as  it  is  drawn  with  the  smoke  toward  the 

word,  it  must  not  be  used  by  any  one  who  would  mouth  when  the  fire  is  near  the  mouth-end  of 

be  unpleasantly  affected,  or  who  would  be  dis-  the  cigar  or  cigarette,  there  is  danger;  it  is  apt 

turbed.  by  a  hearty  meal.    Under  any  of  those  to  be  drawn  into  the  mouth.    The  habit  of  smok- 

very  common  conditions  tobacco  might  be  dan-  ing  the  wet  stump  of  a  cigar  imprep^nated  with 

gerous,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that,  for  nicotine  is  essentially  weak,  foolish,  indelicate, — 

many  reasons  of  all  kinds^  tobacco  must  not  be  not  to  say  greedy.    Here  we  have  an  act  that 

used  in  any  form  by  growmg  children  or  youths,  betrays  absolute  ignorance  of  the  composition  of 

T    J      ,    ,               .     I,         |_          ,              .  tobacco  smoke.     The  intelligent  smoker  will  not 

Judged  therapeutically,  tobacco  has  an  in-  relight  his  cigar  or  his  pipe,  because  he  knows 

contestible  action  on  the  intestinal  canal,  con-  that  the  smoke  of  relighted  tobacco  is  impure 

tinues  Dr.  Nalpasse.  *"^   *^*^   ^^  cannot   be   purified.     Experienced 

smokers  know  that  the  first  puffs   of  tobacco 

Many  people  are  forced  to  smoke  at  least  one  smoke  are  most  agreeable,  while  the  last  of  the 

cigarette  as  an  aperient  before  the  morning  meal ;  smoke  is  distasteful  and  acrid.    If  it  does  not 

as  an  aperient  the  most  powerful  diuretics  are  irritate  the  throat  it  causes  the  smoker  to  cough, 

less   effective   than    the   after-dinner   cigar.    In  _»,        _                                    i_  i_i        r 

some  cases  tobacco  aids  digestion  by  exciting  I  he    Japanese, — and    probably    mcy    are 

the   salivary   secretion   and    so    determining   a  alone  in  this, — have  seized  the  meaning  of 

greater  activity  of  the  gastric  secretions.    When  these  last  irritating  puflFs  of  smoke,  and  in 

p  eading  the  cause  of  tobacco  physicians  cite  the  er««w;««.    «e  ;«  ^,r^r  ^i-k-..  «^«.  ^i  i;f-    «.k-« 

^se  of  a  woman  who  suffered  from  hysteria,  ^mobng,  as  in  every  other  act  of  life,  they 

She  was  racked  by  nausea,  and  all  treatments  nave  taken  hygienic  precautions, 

had  failed  to  check  her  paroxysms.    Dr.  Dujar-  j  j,^^  occasion  to  study  their  method  on  board 

dine  Beaumetz  advised  her  to  smoke  one  cigar  ^  Japanese  warship  to  which  I  was  invited  fif- 

after  each   meal.    She  did  so  and   ceased  her  ^^^                        fj^^i^  ^^^^^^  j^   stripped  in 

vomiting.     When  she  neglected  to  smoke,  her  threads  like  hair,  or,  to  put  it  better,  as  fine  as 

paroxysms  returned     In  many  cases  the  cigar-  comsilk.    This  finely  stripped  tobacci  is  stuffed 

ette  has  been  useful  for  the  prevention  or  cure  jn^^  ^n  exceedingly  small  pipe,  and  of  each  pipe 

of  nausea.     Pregnant  women  find  benefit  from  it  ^j,^  Japanese  driws  two  wWffs.-only  two,^ 

And    according  to  the  testimony  of  .the  Jesuit  ^^^e.    The  sight  astonished  me,  and,  noticing 

pnest  Charleroi,  in  cases  of  asphyxiation  and  astonishment,  the  surgeon  explained  to  me 

drowning  tobacco  has  been  of  use.  tl,^^  tj^^y  smoked  in  that  way  to  avoid  inhaling 

Many  doctors  have  spoken  against  tobacco,  nicotine     The  pipes  had  to  be  lirfited  evciy 

1      ./5                   C'^'uL^x  ^j  minute,  but  no  matches  were  used,  the  pipes  be- 

and  with  reason.    Societies  have  been  formed  j^g  ^^,^1  ^^  burning  fuse-like  wicks  suspended 

to  war  against  its  use.     These  societies  ex-  for  that  purpose  at  the  comers  of  the  ship.    I 

aggerated  the  evils  of  tobacco,  and  their  com-  considered  the  whole  arrangement  hygienic, 

plaints, — made  in   the  name  of  hygiene, —  As  tobacco  is  noxious  in  proportion  to  the 

were  excessive.    They  tried  to  forbid  its  use  amount  of  nicotine  held  by  it,  a  man  ought 

in  any  form.    Exaggerations  are  not  success-  to  think  seriously,  before  he  makes  his  selec- 

ful,  and,  perhaps,  for  that  reason,  many  of  tion,  of  the  origin  of  his  tobacco. 

the  societies  failed  completely.  .,         ,                  ......      /^..t. 

A^«.«%.  o  .r«.^r  »«*^v..»  «I,.j»  Xx  i.k^  ,^*^».^««.:^  Analyses  have  proved  that  the  Oriental  to- 

Aftei-  a  very  scnous  study  of  the  properties  ^^^  ^^„t^;„  ^„,^ ^^  minimum  quantity  of  nico- 

and  the  eitects  of  totMUXO,  Dr.  Nalpasse  says:  tine.    Western    tobacco   contains    much    more. 

"  I  conclude  that  there  are  no  pernicious  ef-  The  tobacco  of  Hungary  contains  2  per  cent  of 

fects  when  tobacco  is  used  moderately."  nicotine,  and  that  of  Brazil,  Maryland,  and  ATir- 

ginia  contains  (quantities  varying  from  2.29  to 

'     Pernicious  results   follow  immoderate,   often  0.85  per  cent.    Tobacco  marketed  by  Garonne 

foolishly  excessive,   use  of  it.     Smoked   as   it  holds  the  largest  proportion  of  nicotine,— nearly 

should  be  smoked,  tobacco  causes  a  man  to  for-  8  per  cent.    Nicotine  is  a  redoubtable  poison, 

get  his  anxieties  tor  a  time.    And  the  man  who  The  best  way  to  avoid  inhaling  it  is  to  smoke  a 

smokes  as  he  ought,— and  in  the  only  way  that  pipe  through  a  long  stem  and  with  a  bowl— like 

tobacco  was  made  to  be  smoked,— need  not  fear  the  chiboukhs  of  the  Turks.    That  pipe,  now  out 

his  pipe  or  his  cigar.    But  even  habitual  smokers  of  date,  was  an  excellent  one.    It  was  composed 

should  avoid   smoking  on   an   empty  stomach  of  several  successive  tubes  furnished  with  large 

'/unless  they  take  this  smoke  as  an  aperient),  screened  ends.    The  chiboukh  arrested  the  liico- 

and  no  one  should  smoke  in  his  sleeping-room,  tine  before  it  reached  the  smoker's  mouth.    But 

Three  ciffars  a  day,  four  at  most,  or  their  equiva-  of  all  the  "pipes,"  none  can  equal  the  graceful 

lent  in  pipe  tobacco,  ought  to  be  the  limit  of  the  and  delightful  narghileh  or  the  ghalian  of  the 

habitual  smoker.    The  "colored"  pipe,  however  Persians.    Those  are  the  pipes  used  incessantly 

artistically  it  nunr  have  been  colored,  is  impreg-  by  the  people  of  the  East,  and  by  their  use  the 

»  nated  witll  nicotme.  and  therefore  is  not  fit  to  be  noxious  action  of  tobacco  is  almost  wholly  an* 

smolDed.    A  colored  pH>e  b  fit  for  nothing  but  to  nihilated. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CONSUL  AND  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

/^ONSULS  as  trade  agents  and  commercial  sued  by  the  Government,  and  the  titles  of 
correspondents,  and  Uncle  Sam  in  the  some  indicate  a  marked  versatility  and  liter- 
role  of  a  publisher  of  a  daily  paper,  are  un-  ary  ability  in  our  representatives.  Swiss  air- 
dreamt-of  realities  to  the  average  citizen,  ships,  Spanish  bullfights,  Siamese  marriage 
|Yet,  the  onward  march  of  this  country's  laws,  French  pawnshops,  Dutch  charities, 
commerce  has  even  made  the  Consul  a  tribu-  and  Florentine  lunatics  are  a  few  of  the  sub- 
tary  and  embarked  the  Government  in  daily  jects  of  the  "  special  "  reports  which  our  en- 
journalism.  Consuls,  heretofore,  have  ad-  terprising  Government  received  from  consu- 
viscd  their  governments  of  trade  openings  in  lar  pens.  The  editorial  work  in  connection 
the  countries  in  which  they  were  stationed,  with  these  reports  is  performed  by  a  special 
but  prior  to  1880  their  work  was  desultory,  bureau  in  the  State  Department,  where 
and  only  in  recent  years  has  it  been  system-  "  copy  "  is  scrutinized  and  "  blue-penciled  " 
atized  and  made  obligatory.  Under  the  Root  as  religiously  as  in  the  city  room  of  a  metro- 
"  merit  system  "  for  consular  preferment  our  politan  daily,  lest  anything  unsuitable  for 
representatives  have  to  furnish  trade  reports,  publication  appear.  In  this  respect  great 
which  become  a  matter  of  record  and  a  lever  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  the  elimination  of 
for  preferment  or  promotion.  In  brief,  the  statements  calculated  to  arouse  criticism  or 
history  of  the  issuance  of  commercial  publi-  lead  to  embarrassment;  for  instance:  Allu- 
cations  by  the  United  States  Government  is  sions  to  national  customs,  religious  institu- 
as  follows:  In  1857,  "  Secretary  Marcy  sub-  tions,  pending  diplomatic  relations,  violations 
mitted  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  commer-  of  immigration  laws,  etc. 
cial  relations  of  the  country,  in  which  he  The  scope  of  this  undertaking  is  interest- 
said  :  "  The  interests  of  commerce  can  be  ingly  shown  in  the  February  Atlantic 
viewed  as  secondary  to  none,  and  can  scarcely  Monthly,  by  Mr.  John  Ball  Osborne,  who  is 
be  fostered  with .  a  care  too  sedulous."  In  at  pains  to  describe  in  detail  its  constructive 
1880,  Secretary  Evarts,  moved  by  similar  and  effective  work.  Referring  to  the  com- 
views,  recommended  to  the  House  of  Repre-  mercial,  industrial,  and,  indeed,  misOellane- 
sentatives  the  frequent  publication  of  consular  ous  nature  of  the  reports  furnished  by  con- 
and  diplomatic  reports  upon  commercial  and  suls,  he  says: 

kindred  subjects.     This  was  approved,  and  It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  intclli- 

instructions    were    given    consuls    to    report  gent  efforts  of  our  consular  officers,  directed  un- 

upon  all  subjects  "  calculated  to  advance  the  remittinglv  toward   finding  new   and   enlarged 

•  ij.j^.i.^        ^       r     *  markets   for  these  products  of  American  skill 

commercial    and   industrial    interests  of  the  ^^^  industry,   have  contributed   vastly   to   the 

United  States.      The  fruits  of  their  pursuant  gratifying   commercial    expansion    of    the    last 

labors   appeared    in    October,    1880,    in   the  quarter  of  a  century. 

Monthly  Consular  Reports,  which  was  well  Nor  docs  he  leave  this  in  doubt.  Continu- 
received  and  now  enjoys  a  gratuitous  circu-  ing,  he  makes  mention  of  numerous  instances 
lation  of  7000  copies  each  month.  In  Jan-  wherein  American  beneficiaries  have  testified 
uary,  1898,  the  Advance  Sheets,  Consular  to  the  assistance  rendered  them  by  the  con- 
Reports,  a  daily  periodical,  made  its  appear-  sular  service  reports.  Many  important  for- 
ance,  which  later  changed  its  title  to  Daily  eign  contracts  and  valuable  markets  have 
Consular  Reports,  and  since  July,  1905,  has  been  secured,  and  acquired  markets  safe- 
been  known  as  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  guarded,  he  points  out,  through  the  vigi- 
Reports.  lance  and  promptness  .of  consuls.  In  practi- 
This  brilliant  undertaking  is  unprece-  cal  value,  European  economists  concede  that 
dented  and  has  done  much  to  promote  our  these  reports  are  unsurpassed,  and,  in  the 
foreign  trade.  Its  circulation  is  5700  copies  past  twenty  years,  the  supremacy  gained  by 
daily,  sent  chiefly  to  newspapers,  exporting  the  United  States  in  foreign  markets  which, 
and  manufacturing  firms,  and  commercial  at  one  time,  were  overwhelmingly  European, 
bodies.  In  addidon,  there  is  a  Monthly  Con-  goes  to  prove  the  value  of  such  services.  In 
sular  Report,  a  reprint  of  the  daily  edition,  1905  consular  reports  averaged  400  each 
published  each  month,  which  circulates  month,  and  in  i9oi3,  during  the  first  quarter, 
among  educational  institutions,  libraries,  600.  Many  of  the  best  features  of  the  Amer- 
country  newspapers,  and  the  general  public. .  ican  system  have  been  adopted,  after  invest!- 
Special  consular  reports  on  commercial  as  gation,  by  our  commercial  rivals.  Imitation 
well  as  non-commercial  subjects  are  also  is-  of  this  kind  is  the*sincerest  form  of  flattery. 
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Germany,  Mr.  Osborne  points  out,  main-  recates  the  open  publication  of  commercial 
tains  a  staSt  of  commerdal  experts  attached  intelligence  secured  from  our  consuls,  which 
to  various  consulates,  and  Great  Britain  a  is  often  cabled  back  to  Europe,  and  sees  wis- 
stail  of  commercial  attaches,  with  diplomatic  dom  in  the  discrimination  with  which  Ger- 
status,  at  several  important  embassies,  who  many  at  times  sees  that  important  informa- 
^report  to  their  governments  on  commercial  tion  reaches  her  own  merchants  first.    Com- 
matters,  answer  inquiries  of  corporations  and  menting  on  this,  he  sa>^ : 
individuals,  and  act,  in  general,  as  commer- 
cial    intermediaries.      A    similar     addition  ^  J  '•^^^'-V^^^P'^.^^^^  ^^  """^  """^ J '^^^^^ 
((          1 J         ^     •  11       ^       _^u        -.L          •  ^  but  eminently  patriotic,  for  it  is  one  enective  way 

would   matenally   strengthen   the  existing  ^^  protecting  home   industrial  and  commercial 

official  machinery   for  promoting  American  interests  in  the  international  struggle  for  wider 

trade  interests  abroad."     He,  likewise,  dep-  markets. 


ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  DUMA. 

TpHE  great  danger  of  the  present  political  ceeds  to  analyze  the  condition  of  Russia  as 
situation  in  Russia  on  the  eve  of  the  bettered  by  the  meeting  of  the  first  Duma, 
assembling  of  the  second  Duma  lies  in  the  and  points  out  the  causes  of  that  body's  fail- 
apparent  impossibility  of  an  understanding  ure  to  accomplish  genuine  reform.  At  this 
and  agreement  between  the  government  and  point  he  says : 

the  progressive  elements  of  Russian  society.  ^he  political  parties  which  had  a  majority  in 

With  the  character  and  work  of  the  stereo-  the  Duma  labored  under  the  illusion  that  a  real 

typed,   fossilized,   and   corrupt   Russian  bu-  constitution  after  the  western-European  model 

reaucracy  American  readers  are  already  fa-  Jif ^  ""^'^P  ^T  'JJ!''''*?.?^ '"  Russia  and  that 

•1-         i»L-    i_                                           L  the   question    to    be    settled    concerned    merely 

miliar.   This  bureaucracy,  report  to  the  con-  ^^^  ^^^^  of  bringing  it  into  working  order. 

trary  notwithstanding,  is  still  in  the  saddle,  Therefore  an  injudicious  and  irreconcilable  atti- 
although  Russia  has  the  forms  of  the  be-  tude  was  adopted  from  the  very  beginning  in  its 
ginning  of  constitutional  government  by  its  relations  to  the  opponents,  who  were  in  posses- 
?  ^,  "*  ^  sion  of  all  the  matefial  fesources  of  the  govern- 
better  elements.  ^  ment  machinery.  Instead  of  basing  its  authority 
There  is  no  real  government  in  Russia  to-  and  credentials  on  the  great  historical  sins  of  the 
day  as  the  term  government  is  understood  in  rulers,  who  had  brought  the  country  to  the  verge 

western  Europe.    This  is  the  assertion  of  the  ^^  ,^»'"»  ^.^^  I^"'"^  attempted  to  imitate  ready 

.             T»       •                    •         J       I-  •     1        '^  parliamentary  models,  and  to  apply  constitutional 

famous  Russian  economic  and  political  writ-  formulje  which  are  not  at  all  in  harmony  with 

er,  L.   Slonimski,  In  his  review  of  current  our  real  conditions  and  needs.    In  its  aimless 

events,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Vytstnik  antagonizing    struggle    with    the    ministry    the 

Yevropy,  of   St   Petersburg.     The  leading  P""^^  overlooked  the  fact  that  behind  the  min- 

.,    ,^\             .        c    1      o           u     J     1  *stry  stood  the  court,  and  behind  the  court, — 

role  m  the  empire  of  the  Czars,  he  declares,  ^^e  army.    It  was  carried  away  by  undefined 

really  belongs  to  those  "sinister  powers  be-  sentiments  and  expectations  of  the  masses,  and 

hind  the  scenes,  and  the  ministers  serve  only  worked   under   the   dangerous   illusion   that    it 

as  executors  of  the  various  influences  which  might,  succeed  m  seizing  the  power  of  govern- 

...                                 .                      ^  „  ment.    This  was   politically  a  naive  and  inex- 

prcvail  at  the  court  at  any  given  moment  cusable  tactical  mistake  from  the  party  stand- 

These  "  spheres "  are  always  more  or  less  point,  which  was  to  deal  above  all  else  with 

reactionary,  generally  hostile,  and  at  best  sus-  questions  of  tactics. 

picious  in  their  relation  to  the  Russian  people  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  Duma  and 

at  large.    Their  power  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  imperial  government  spoke  to  each  other 

the  army  still  remains  faithful  to  them.  Since  in  different  languages.     The  experiences  of 

the  famous  manifesto  of  October  30,  1905,  this  Parliament  again  corroborated  the  old 

many  privileges  have  been  granted,  on  paper,  adage  that  political  reforms  must  precede 

to  the  Russian  people.     A  so-called  Parlia-  social  reforms.    To  quote  further: 

ment  has  met.    These  "  spheres,"  however,  t.             i      ,.    *  1          ^v,           •          ui 

.     J     ,      T^     *           \    I          V  It  was  useless  to  take  up  the  agrarian  problem 

never  recognized  the  Duma,  and,  irom  its  before  the  constitutional.  Nothing  can  be  real- 
own  side,  this  Russian  Parliament  was  ized  and  accomplished  without  real  power,  while 
"  never  guided  by  those  practical  maxims  and  the  effective  distribution  of  power  depends  on 

conditions    under    which    it    should    have  Jhe  form  of  government    Of  what  use  are  the 

L  J      nif               wiiiv,!     It     at  wi*xv*     1  ^^g^    agrarian    projects    where    an    insignificant 

worked.    Many  serious  mistakes  hastened  its  ministry  in  possession  of  the  government  machin- 

deplorable  dissolution."    Mr.  Slonimski  pro-  ery  can  overthrow  and  annul  them?    What  can 
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the  best  social  laws  avail  the  people  while  their  tinge  is  hardly  suited  for  Russia,  and  cannot  ex- 
enforcement  is  left  to  the  officials  of  the  pect  to  meet  with  success  among  the  masses  of 
Zemstvo,  the  governors,  and  governors-general,  the  people.  Our  social  revolutionists  are  dan- 
and  their  interpretation  left  to  the  ex-police  gerous  only  for  a  regime  of  Plehve  and  Dumovo, 
chiefs?  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  re-  or,  rather,  for  the  representatives  of  such  a  re- 
organize the  system  of  government,  to  change  gime;  but  they  are  quite  harmless  for  a  consti- 
the  character  and  the  methods  of  the  administra-  tutional  government. 

a  l^ilrir'bVprsff  1"  Srrn^a^gra'Jl'ij;  «-■-  parliamentarians  have  not  by  na- 

and  other  social  relations.  ^u^e  and  experience  the  equipment  of  west- 

^,          .        .            .                 ,      1        ,  c'""  legislators,,  he  continues.     On  the  other 

The  university  professors  and  other  doc-  h^nd,  the  imperial  family  and  court  officials 

trinaires  who  made  up  the  first  Duma  were  j^  ^ot  understand   what  they  would   have 

naive  enough  to  imagine  that  events  in  Rus-  g^i^ed  by  conceding  real  representative  gov- 

sia  must  necessarily  shape  themselves  after  ernment 

the  manner  of  the  French  and  other  national  j^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^h^j  j,^^  ^^^rt  camarilla 
revolutions,  bays  Mr.  blonimski  on  this  ^^^j  decided,  shortly  before  the  opening  of 
P^*"^*  the  first  Duma,  that  just  as  soon  as  its  mem- 
There  is  no  adequate  comparison  here.  We  bers  declared  in  favor  of  compulsory  land 
lack  the  powerful  and  influential  "  burgeoisie."  expropriation  the  body  should  be  dissolved. 
The  masses  of  the  peasantry,  scattered  over  im-  nni  ^  r^«..^^„L;.,  «,;.,;«»«,  ^«....;^.i  «,.«.  4.k;« 
mense  territories,  cannot  be  centralized,  are  de-  ^^"^  Goremylcin  nunistry  carried  out  this 
prived  of  methodical  action,  and  are  easily  idea.  As  soon  as  the  forbidden  subject  was 
crushed  by  the  executions  of  the  military  police,  reached  in  discussion  preparations  were  made 
The  government  commands  the  military  power,  for  dissolution,  which  was  eventually  carried 

S5'rt|d'^lfXs?es:trrrffit?^^^^^^^  -»•     Moreover,  says  Mr.  Slonimski, 

are  quite  conservative ;  the  working  city  prole-  should  the  new  Duma  show  the  same  temper  of 

tariat  is  just  beginning  to  receive  a  certain  or-  opposition    the   very   manifesto   of   October   30 

ganization,  and   its  numbers  form  only  an  in-  would  be  endangered.    The  entire  constitution 

significant  percentage  of  the  total  population.    It  would  be  simply  abolished  and  the  corrupt  auto- 

cannot  yet  pretend  to  play  the  leading  role,  which  cratic  bureaucracy   re-established,   according  to 

is  assigned  to  it  in  analogy  with  the  political  the  ideas  and  aims  of  a  small  and  noisy  circle, 

history  of  western   Europe.     Social   democrac>'  which  is  called  by  its  members  the  "  League  of 

in  its  present  form  with  its  German  philosophical  the  Russian  People." 


SPAIN  AND  THE  HOLY  SEE. 

il  RE  the  recent  political  changes  in  Spain       For  a  long  time  the  Pope  would  not  recognize 

preliminary  to  an  actual  separation  of  Isabel  II.  as  queen,  because,  as  the  papal  Secre- 

church  and  state  in  that  country?  ^ij.  ^^^State  wrote  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 

.    The  concordat  which  binds  Spain  to  Rome  er^  "liTo?^^^^^^^ 

IS  that  of  1 85 1.      Ihis  mstrument  has  been  of  pretending  parties."    He,  therefore,  postponed 

modified  in  some  ways  .by  the  various  na-  his  recognition  until  the  other  powers  should 

tional  constitutions,  but,  as  far  as  the  consent  have  declared  their  positions.    From  this  time 

of  Rome  goes,  is  still  binding  upon  them  in  ?"  ^«  s^''^*"  >"  ^^^  ""t^^^iS"?  l^^^een  the  Spap- 
;«*  ^ryt^^^tZ  *S"  Government  and  the  Holy  See  became  stead- 
its  entirety.  ^  ,  r^  •  »ly  greater.  One  part  of  Spanish  liberalism  took 
In  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  Espana  on  a  character  frankly  anti-clerical,  and  the  weak- 
Moderna,  Senor  D.  Jeronimo  Becker,  in  re-  ness  of  the  authorities  made  possible  the  bum- 
lating  the  conditions  which  brought  about  jng  of  convents  and  the  assassination  of  monks 
♦k-  ^r^^:^^  ^f  ♦»,-  ^«^^^^^«4.  ^^vH  ;#.  ^^^:^^  ^^  Barcelona,  Madrid,  and  other  places.  Finally, 
the  signing  of  the  concordat,  makes  it  easier  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  c^r^i„  ^^ti^^^  ^f  \^^  government. 

to   understand   the  present  state  of  aitairs.  —for  instance,  the  passing  of  a  law  for  decreas- 

Just  before  his  death  Ferdinand  VII.,  this  ing  the  debt,  which  contained  arrangements  for 

writer  reminds  us,   annulled   the  old   Salic  applying  to  this  end  all  the  goods  belonging  to 

law  which  restricted  the  succession  to  the  ^l^^^^^^S i^^^ZMt.'^^A^^'R. 

male  line,  so  leaving  the  throne  to  his  daugh-  Jcsuits,--the  Papal  Nuncio  left  Madrid,  and  re- 

ter  Isabel.     Don  Carlos,  who  would  other-  lations  with  the  Vatican  were  broken  off.    These 

wise  have  been  king,  disputed  her  right  to  *".^.  <^v^"  ^^^^  radical  measures  under  a  new 

the  throne   and  by  fining  the  Clericals  to  '^'''i^^^Z'^.i^tT^rrZ^^n 

his  side   left   the  only  hope   of   the  young  withdraw  from  the  Vatican.    In  1843,  after  the 

Queen  in  the  Liberals,  overthrow  of  the  regency  of  Espartero,  the  Mod- 
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erates  came  a^in  into  power,  seemingly  bent  with  priests  as  Spain  is;  th6re  are  many  more 

on    re-establishing   at   all    costs    relations   with  than  the  Spaniards  know  what  to  do  with. 

Rome,  and  for  this  purpose  started  out  to  frame  t^i  ^   ,.^^«^«;j    ^^^AitA^^   ^i   ^.k-  «^..u«. 

a  concordat    The  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  ,  ^^^  underpaid   condition   of   the  secular 

the  election  to  the  papacy  of  Pius  IX.,  and  the  clergy  accounts  perhaps  for  the  rivalry  which 

recognition  of  Isabel  II.  by  Austria  put  a  new  exists  between  them  and  the  monastic  orders, 

face  on  affairs ;  Spain  and  the  Vatican  again  ex-  the  latter  of  which  are  permitted  to  engage 

"^it'^^^Pi  n'e^'  ^^^^^:t^  jn  trade  without  being  taxed,  Hke  their  secu- 

mediate  completion  of  this  project  was  prevented  lar  brethren.     1  his  privilege  is  one  that  has 

by  the  conflict  raging  in  Italy  at  this  time,  in  called  out  a  great  deal  of  resentment  from 

which   Spanish   Catholic  enthusiasm  expressed  the  commercial  class,  especially  in  Barcelona 

Itself  by  sending  an  expedition  of  4000  men  to  „„ j   ir^u^^-      «^«o«-.*«,w.  ^.^^a-^^  ^.v«»™ 

Italy,  to  look  after  the  personal  safety  of  the  ^^  Valencia,  prosperous  trading  centers. 

Pontiff.  The  number  of  monastic  orders  was  limited 

Finally,   in    1851,   a  concordat  was  con-  by  the  concordat  to  three  and  the  nuns  were  re- 

/•        J     jL-  u          I     J  /      ^u     ^'        L  •  stncted  to  orders  engaged  m  teaching  and  char- 

hrmed  which  resolved  for  the  time  being  a  j^y     ^fter  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 

great  part  of  the  religious  question.  the  person  of  Alfonso  XII.,  the  orders  multiplied 

The  first  article  of  the  concordat  stated  beyond  the  legal  limit.    In  1901  a  futile  attempt 

that  the  Roman  Catholic  should  be  the  only  ^as  made  to  get  rid  of  them     The;>r  are  still 

1.  .          /  c     •         fX7'^u     ^             !*•        ^u  permitted  to  exist,  although  the  ministry  could 

religion  of  Spain.     Without  consulting  the  i^g^lly  dissolve  them  without  appealing  to  the 

Vatican  at  all  this  was  modified  in  the  con-  Cortes. 

stitution  of  1869;  so  that  liberty  of  worship  Qne  cause  of  the  present  crisis  in  Spain  is 

under  certain  conditions  was  conceded  to  dis-  ^^e  "  Law  of  Associations,"  which  was  pro- 

senting  Spaniards  as  well  as  to  foreigners.  ^^^  ^^  p„vent  the  immigration  of  the  or- 

Articles  3  and  4  provide  for  the  exercise  of  ders  which  have  lately  been  driven  from 
SKUtSri^olfeS'^tt'^-ro  France,  and  al^  to.  do  away  with  a  larg. 
one  shall  molest  under  any  pretense."  It  provides  number  of  the  bpanish  orders  already  exist- 
for  the  restoration  to  the  church  of  all  the  con-  ing.  Among  other  things,  it  forbids  the  cx- 
fiscated  property  which  had  not  been  sold,  and  istence  of  orders  whose  members  arc  foreign- 
declared  the  church's  right  to  acquire  and  possess  ^^s,  limits  the  amount  of  property  which  or- 
property.  After  the  revolution  of  1854  had  ,  '  _•'  *^.  ^  ^t  .  . 
brought  the  anti-clerical  party  into  power,  dis-  <*frs  may  possess,  grants  to  the  authorities 
regarding  the  concordat,  and  without  consulting*  the  right  at  any  time  to  enter  monasteries 
the  Pope,  a  new  law  was  passed  to  sell  some  of  without  ecclesiastical  sanction,  declares  that 
the  churdi  proper^,  which  again  broke  off  the  ^y,^  engaged  in  trade  or  industry  shall  pay 
relations  between  Spam  and  the  Vatican.  Soon,  ^1  f  ^  j  'j  ^i_^  ^u  5/ 
however,  the  Pope  was  conciliated  on  terms  the  regular  taxes,  and  provides  that  the  state 
favorable  to  the  clergy.  shall  support  any  members  of  religious  orders 

The  concordat  put  education  and  the  ccn-  '^'^  "f  ;^'*.f  »  renounce  th«r  vows.   The 

sorship  of  the  press  under  the  oversight  of  ^aw  of  C.vil  Marriages,  which  is  equally 

the  bishops.    At  the  present  day  the  press  is  *«=  *^«"«^  °^  «"^<^'  Permits  persons  who  have 

free,  and  there  are  a  few  lay  schools,  especial-  font^cted  only  civil  marriages  to  be  buned 

ly  at  Barcelona,  which  are  accused  of  teach-  '"  consecrated  cemeteries,  which  the  bishops 

ing  positive  principles  of  atheism  and  anarchy.  hav«  not  hitherto  permitted. 

This,  however,  is  hotly  denied  by  their  sup-  ,^««  proposed  lau-s  and  the  discussion 

Dorters             »            .^                 .r  ^^  ^^  secularization  or  education  arc  gcn- 

*  crally  interpret^  as  indicating  a  tendency 

Up   to   the   eighteenth   century   the    Spanish  toward  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
school  system  was  not  at   all  inferior  to  that  u*  i.  c  -       w     -^    *i.    1     j        r  -.u    c 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  but  since  that  ^n»ch  Senor  Maura,  the  leader  of  the  Span- 
time,  during  all  the  disastrous  civil  and  colonial  ish   Conservative  party,   declares   is      sheer 
wars,  in  which  the  flower  of  Spanish  manhood  madness.'' 

was  wasted,  education  suffered    a    great    deal.  *.    ^  ^.^     «        ,  ^  w% 

Since  1881,  under  the  improving  prosperity  of  Comment  of  the  Spanish  Press. 

the  country,  it  has  made  great  advances.  Even  For  months  past  the  members  of  the  Op- 
yet,  though,  wily  a  third  of  the  people  can  read  position  have  been  willing  to  wager  that  the 
and  wnte.  The  concordat  provides  for  a  tax  to  „„•  j^i„  j»  .^^1  nr^^r^zL**,:^^^  !««,  «t^„m 
be  used  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  church,  and  widely  discussed  Congregations  law  would 
fixes  the  salaries  of  the  higher  clergy,  the  great-  never  become  effective,  or,  indeed,  that  it 
est  amount  being  ahout  $6500.  In  general  it  may  would  never  be  presented  to  the  Cortes.  But 
be  said  that  the  clergy  are  very  poorly  paid  in-  ^hg  ^^^  bJU  was  actually  introduced  into  the 
deed.  There  are  thousands  of  rural  curas  r*^,.*^^  «  -k^w.  ^x^^  o»^  «*«^  .v«  ^¥m  w%^^m,  rm^ 
who  do  not  get  more  than  $100  a  year.    Under  fortes  a  short  time  ago  and  its  fate  now  re- 

these   draimstances   one   cannot   quite    under-  mams  with  the  politiaans.      Ine  Imparcuu, 

stand  how  it  is  Uiat  a  country  can  be  so  flooded  of  Madrid,  however,  thinks  that  the  road  to 
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the  chambers  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  provided  that  the  civil  authorities  may  freely  en- 

thc  journey,  and  the  liberal  sheet  is  confident  ^^'^  religious  buildings  and  monasteries  without 

.     •'  .     o        •     J  1'        I-  ^    ^u  •  previous  authorization  of  the  religious  author i- 

that  the  Spaniards  realize  the  menace  to  their  ^4^^   ^^^  ^^e  members  of  religious  associations 

social  and  state  organization  which  lies  in  the  may  leave  the  cloister  and  renounce  their  vows 

rapid  extension   of  uncontrolled   and   unau-  without  being  molested  by  the  civil  authorities, 

thorized  religious  bodies.  Heretofore  the  civil  authorities  and  the  church 

^n,      1  Ml  •  J       ^1    ^     11  have  worked  together  for  the  purpose  of  main- 

.      "^  .,  1  ,  P^^^'°^  y^^^  ^\  [^^^^  congrega-  twining  the  clerical  forces  intact.    And.  further- 

tions  will  be  required  to  petition  the  Minis-  more,  all  members  of  congregations  who  wish 

tcr  of   the   Interior   for   authorization,   and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  in- 

this   official    must    first    determine    whether  structor  must  be  provided   with  academic  de- 

^1  ^'       u  u  11  ^j  i^^^  grees  obtained  from  some  Spanish  university. 

the  congregation  has  ever  been  expelled  from  *  1       1    r  T  .1 

Spain  and  whether  the  expulsion  was  recog-  The  church  factory,— that  social  menace 
nized  by  the  Vatican.  The  Imparcial  states  ^^J^»ch  has  made  such  great  strides  in  Spain, 
that  this  provision  is  doubtless  aimed  at  the  Belgium.  Austria,  and  other  European  coun- 
JesOits  and  that  this  body  will  be  the  first  tries,— is  met  with  the  clause  that  any  con- 
to  strike  its  tents.  gregation  or  religious  body  which  engages  in 

trade  or  manufacture  of  whatsoever  descrip- 

It  must  next  be  shown  that  all  of  the  members  ^i^n  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  pri- 

of  the  new  congregations  are  of  age,  that  the        ^     •   j*  •  1     1       •-.  *.  *.  u    •* 

majority  of  the  body  is  composed  of  Spanish  vate  individual,— it  must  pay  taxes,  submit 

citizens  and,  finally,  that  the  head  of  the  organi-  to  inspection,  deliver  accounts,  and  so  forth, 

zation  lives  in  Spain  and  has  no  foreign  domi-  And    with    reference    to    real    and    personal 

cile.  .After  this  inquiry  has  been  completed  and  property',    no    congregations    may    own    anv 

provided  the  demands  of  the  law  are  fulfilled,  ^  .^^      •''       ^    ^u       X  ^      u'u*      li^i" 

the  Minister  of  the  Interior  may  present  the  de-  ?th?r  property  than  that  which  is  absolutely 

mand    for   authorization    to    the   Cortes.     The  indispensable  for  the  purpose  to  which  the 

Chamber  and  Senate  will  then  discuss  and  vote  association  is  devoted.     In  addition,  a  limit 

upon  the  measure  in  precisely  the  same  manner  ^^jn  b^  fi^ed  to  the  income  of  any  single 
as  for  any  other  law.  and  if  passed  by  the  two       ^    ,  r  ,  r    •*      mi  u    £     j  *^ 

houses  the  bill  will  be  submitted  to  the  King,  member  of  an  order,  a  limit  will  be  fixed  to 

But  no  bill  may  consider  more  than  one  congre-  the  amount  of  money  receivable  from  contri- 

gation,  and  the  omnibus  measure  is  absolutely  butions,  and  steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent 

prohibited.     However    even  after  the  bill  has  ^hg  congregations  carrying  their  property  in 

been   sanctioned   by   Parliament  and   King   the  ^1  r    ^  j  ^u  •     •       -i 

Minister  of  Justice  may  revoke  the  authoriza-  J^e  names  of  straw  men  and  thus  enjoymg  il- 

tion  for  moral  considerations.    It  is  specifically  legal  incomes. 


"THE  LINCOLN  MARK." 


I 


N   one  comer  of   the   Cotton   Exchange  failed,  New  Orleans  not  being  an  open  port 
Building  in  Manchester  will  be  found  a  for  three  years.    In  the  workhouse  of  Bum- 
miniature  bale  of  cotton  under  a  glass  case,  ley,  in  the  county  which  contains  the  city  of 
with  the  legend:  Manchester,  says  Mr.  Holden,  even  to-day 


Part  of  the  first  bale  of  free  cotton, 
shipped  from  West  Virginia,  U.  S.,  to  Liv- 
erpool, 1865.  Free  Cotton  Is  King.  But 
What  Did  It  Cost? 


you  will  see  an  old  crippled  pauper  who  sits 
around  waiting  for  his  final  release. 

If  you  get  into  conversation  with  him,  he  will, 
after  a  little  whisper  to  you  the  startling  intelli- 
gence that  "  the  'Merica  war  will  now  soon  be 

An     interesting     and     patriotism-stirring   ?^«'''  ^nd  then  raw  cotton  will  not  be  grpwn  at 

^    1    "*•  1      1      u     J  u-         a      J    tne  pnce  of  blood.      This   leads   to   the   same 

story  connected  with  the  hardship  suffered    ^^^^  ^s  the  other.    It  is  an  untold  story  of  the 

by  the  Lancashire  cotton-spinners  during  our  American  Civil  War. 

Civil  War  is  told  around  this  legend,  under  .  .    ,»     rr  1 ,     . 

the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article,  by  James        ^^^^  '«  *e  untold  story,  in  Mr.  Holden  s 

Edmund  Holden  in  the  Chatauquan  for  Feb-  own  words: 

ruary.    Mr.  Holden  graphically  describes  the       I  used  to  meet  a  man  in  the  Cotton  Exchange, 

suffering  and  destitution  which  came  to  the  in  Manchester,  England,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 

cotton-miU  workers  in  Lancashire,  England,   <^^yj».  ^^^^^l^^l  ^^^^^  ^1?°  ^\^  ^,  ^j^^-  ^ed  scar 

1        ^     A        •  ^  u*  u  -.  ^    o''*  "'s  left  cheek,  across  the  cheek  bone  and  ex- 

whcn  the  American  cotton  which  was  spun    ^^^^^^   p^^tly   over   the   bridge   of   his   nose 

and  woven  in  England,  raw  material  coming   Usually  it  was  red.  but  when  he  got  at  all  ex- 

to  the  old  country  through  New  Orleans,   cited  the  scar  would  take  on  a  purple  tint.    Wc 
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got  used  to  it,  and  seldom  noticed  it  after  the  maturely  old-looking  children  on  the  street,  was, 
rst  few  times  we  met,  but  strangers  would  ask  "  Has  Lee  surrendered  yet  ?  "  Who  Lee  was 
us  now  and  then  about  the  man.  Every  young  the^  Imew  not^  nor  cared,  but  they  knew  that 
fellow  of  us  had,  in  his  school  days,  been  in-  their  lives,  their  daily  bread,  depended  on  raw 
structed  by  parents  and  teachers  to  avoid  the  cotton,  which  somehow  did  not  come.  .  .  . 
gentleman,  ostracize  him,  hold  him  in  abhor-  My  acquaintance  of  the  Exchange  was  a  man- 
rence,  as  an  enemy  of  the  common  good.  It  all  ager  of  one  of  the  cotton  mills,  and  was  at  that 
grew  out  of  a  quarrel  long  ^ears  ago.  He  was  time  seeking  to  gain  the  good  graces  of  his  em- 
rich  and  somewhat  of  an  aristocrat,  a  large  em-  ployer's  daughter.  Most  of  the  manufacturers 
ployer  of  labor.  Any  inquiry  onjy  called  forth  were  in  favor  of  the  South,  for  they  argued  that 
the  answer,  "Oh,  that  scar  on  his  face?  That  the  North  could  not  possibly  help  us  in  fumish- 
is  the  Lincoln  mark."                                      •  ing  cotton.    This  young  man,  one  of  the  people. 

To  go  back  a  little,  the  bales  of  cotton  ?"«  ^^^.^^  sympathies  should  have  been   with 

.  .  "*     ^    T  •             1    i_              L  the  workers,  either  from  conviction,  or,  as  his 

arriving  at  Liverpool  became  fewer  every  people  believed,  from  "  love's  blind  policy,"  took 

day.     The  great  mills  were  put  on   short  up  the  side  of  the  manufacturer,  the  government 

time ;  then  they  began  to  close  out  entirely ;  and  the  aristocracy.    At  a  meeting  in  the  cattle 

then,  one  after  another  they  announced  sus-  ^^^^^\  after  several  strong  speeches  from  the 
\  ^  advocates  of  union  and  freedom,  the  foolish  fel- 
pension.  ^  ^  j^^  essayed  to  argue  the  matter  with  the 
Savings-banks  and  co-operative  societies,  the  speakers  on  the  platform.  He  claimed  that  the 
redeemers  of  latter-day  poverty,  were  in  their  weavers  were  standing  in  their  own  light  and 
infancy  then.  The  wages  of  these  factory  that  the  wealthy  would  help  them  to  work  and 
workers  averaged  only  ^lo  a  week  per  adult  food  if  they  were  not  so  rabid  in  their  denuncia- 
for  an  eleven  and  one-half  hour  day.  Working  at  tion  of  the  cause  of  slavery.  He  went  on  to 
these  starvation  wages,  what  preparation  could  hope  "  that  the  time  would  speedily  come  when 
they  make  for  the  coming  storm  ?  Many  firms  all  fool  politicians  from  the  backwoods  would  be 
crippled  themselves  trying  to  keep  their  hands  taught  a  lesson,  and  that  Lincoln  and  all  his 
at  work  as  long  as  possible.  Soon  hundreds  of  tribe  would  be  knocked  into  cocked  hats."  Be- 
half-famished men  and  women  were  walking  the  fore  he  could  turn  his  head,  a  missile  hit  him 
hard-paved  streets,  wondering  where  to-mor-  in  the  face,  and  he  will  bear  "  the  Lincoln  mark  " 
row's   dinner  was  coming  from.    .    .    .    It  is  to  his  grave. 

an  interesting  study  to  follow  the  attitude  of  the  •             ,,        ^x      x^  \y              i_^L 

leaders  of  the  Lancashire  p«)ple  at  that  time.  An  conclusion,  Mr.  Holdcn  speaks  of  the 

Mr.  Gladstone,  without  looking  too  closely  at  reverence  in  which  Lincoln's  name  is  held 

the  American  trouble,  had  committed  himself  to  throughout  Lancashire.     He  says: 

a  policy  and  course  which  he  was  man  enough  to  * 

condemn  in  himself  in  after  life.    He  was  a  The  name  of  the  great  liberator  is  to  be  seal 

Lancashire  man,  from  Liverpool.    John  Bright,  on  the  top  of  the  Cheops  Pyramid  in  Egsrpt,  writ 

the  Quaker  of  Rochdale,  was  a  cotton  merchant  there  by  some  homesick  American  globe-trotter, 

himself,   but   his  nature  and  religion  revolted  Within  ten  miles  of  the  city  of  Florence,  Italy,  is 

against  slavery,  and  with  voice  and  pen  he  urged  an  old  couple^  who  have  three  children  in  Minne- 

the  people  of  his  country  to  stand  by  the  North-  sota,  and  having  got  a  chromo  picture  of  the  first 

em  cause,  though  it  meant  long-drawn-out  star-  American  from  their  son,  are  under  the  impression 

vation.    He  mortgaged  his  mill  to  the  last  cent  that  the  great  man  must  be  the  patron  saint  of  the 

for  relief  work.    Some  say  the  family  never  re-  great  west  land,  and  so  every  morning  prayer  is 

covered  it.    The  sacrifices  that  were  made  by  offered  for  the  Minnesotans  in  the  name  of  St. 

Richard  Cobden,  another  leader,  will  never  be  Abrahain    Lincoln.      But    it    is    amongst    the 

known.    Since  I  have  known  America  and  the  dwarfed,  eager,  hungry-looking  and  yet  sharp, 

closer  history  of  that  war,  together  with  some  shrewd  cotton  workers  of  the  county  of  Lan- 

of  the  men  who  were  up  near  the  "colors  and  caster,  England,  that  one  is  impressed  with  the 

the  music,"  I  still  doubt  whether  any  greater  influence   and   history  of  Lincoln's   "  far-flung 

sacrifice,  personal  and  real,  was  made  in  con-  battle  line."  ^  The  Lancaster  school  has  a  per- 

iribution  to  the  cause  of  union  and  freedom  than  sonality^  all  its  own.    Lincoln's  proclamation  of 

was  made  by  that  plain  but  wonderful  tribune  liberty  is  the  best-known  document  outside  the 

of  the  Lancaster  people.     Cobden  got   Henry  weary  list  of  "our  kings  and  queens."    In  my 

Ward  Beecher  to  his  rree  Trade  Hall  in  Man-  own  day,  next  to  the  Almighty,  the  government 

Chester  and  you  who  have  read  the  story  of  inspector  of  schools^  was  the  terror  of  our  lives. 

Beecher's  experience  will  recall  the  vast  differ-  But  we  found  his 'limitations  once,  and  that  re- 

ence-,  the   revulsion,  that  came  to  him  as  he  lieved  the  pressure.    He  desired  to  make  a  few 

looked  into  the   faces  of  seven  thousands  of  remarks  to  the  school,  ending  with  the  ques- 

starving  cotton  weavers^  in  contrast  to  his  ex-  tion,  "Who  is  the  greatest  man  in  British  his- 

perience  amongst  the  aristocrats  in  Exeter  Hall,  tory?"    Without  a  waver,  sharp  as  the  crack  of 

London.  a  whip,  came  the  universal  answer,  "Abraham 

lT^.v«u<».  <»«.«..,ro«.;^.m    »^«««.;.««w»    «r««^    ^^t^A  Lincoln."    He   hesitated,   and   then   turning  to 

Hopeless-starvation    meetings   were    held  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  «^^  .^  ^^  ^^^1^  j^  ^^,^^. 

dunng  the  cotton  panic,  as  it  was  called,  in  ham  Lincoln?"    The  master  quietly  suggested 

the  towns  and  villages  of  Lancashire,  and  that  this  was  a  Lancashire  school,  as  if  that  were 

diousands  would   gather  because  they  had  the  explanation  needed.    Need  I  tell  you  that 

•.a*1«:m/»  «1o«  ♦«  A^  every  fiber  of  American  cotton,  and  it  is  the 

nothing  else  to  do.  y^^  ^^^^  .^^^^  ^.^  p^,^  ^j^^  i^^„  ^1  Ul^rty 

'  The  question  on  every  pallid  lip,  even  of  pre-  for  which  &eir  Others  and  mothers  suffered? 
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THE  TUNNEL  FROM  ENGLAND  TO  FRANCE. 

C\H  December  17  a  bill  was  presented  in  buy  out  the  original  company,  the  name  of  the 

^^     the    British    Parliament    granting    to  "^^   Y";L"^^   being  changed   to   the  "Channel 

,      «i  OL          1  T^          1   r^                  T  •    •     1  »»  Tunnel    Company,   Limited,      In  the   meantime 

the      Channel    1  unnel  Company,  Limited,  ^^c  "  Socicte  Frangaise  du  Tunnel  Sous-marin," 

power  to  resume  work  on  the  long-discussed  working  from  their  starting-point  at  Sangatte,  a 

tube,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  in  the  near  fu-  few  miles  west  of  Calais,  had  sunk  two  shafts 

ture  connect  England   with   the  Continent.    ^P  ^  ^^^\\  ^^  i^  i^t  and  constructed  a  gallery 
^T»,     ,  .,1  .       ^1  ^       V'  1  for  a   distance   of    2300  yards,   using,   like    the 

The  bill  IS,  at  the  present  wntmg,  under  con-    English   engineers,   the   Beaumont   drill,   which 

sideration   by   the   Committee   for   National  excavated  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per 

Defense.     If  this  body  passes  favorably  upon  month.     The    French,   moreover,   in    1876   and 

it  work  will  be  resumed  at  once.  ]?^yy^  h^^d  made  a  careful  study  of  the  whole 

rj^x'     e    ^     e  '         '  u*  u  s,  h"c  of  the  tunnel,  making  7600  soundings  and 

This  feat  of  engineering,  which  presents  collecting  over  3000  geological  specimens  from 
no  special  physical  difficulties,  has  been  the  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Matters  were  progress- 
subject  of  considerable  heated  political  dis-  ing  thus  satisfactorily  on  both  sides  of  the  Chan- 
cussion  in  England  for  more  than  a  quarter  nel  when  suddenly,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue   a 

e        ^     .  T      4.U*     r>^,r..-«r    X        T   ««  panic  seized  upon  the  English  nation.     In  July, 

of  a  century.      In   this   Review    for  June,  J-gga,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Vice-Chan- 

1906,  we  described  the  character  of  the  engi-  cellor  to  restrain  the  directors  of  the  Channel 

neering  problems   presented.      The   interna-  tunnel  from  "  committing  the  crime "  of  estab- 

tional  phases  of  the  matter  are  worth  elab-  ''shing  an  undersea  communication  between  Eng- 

^..«:«..  «  i;»»i..  -.»  »k«  ».....,<.  .;„™«      !?,«,»,  «  'and  and   brance.    Peers,  bishops,  members  of 

oratmg  a  little  at  the  present  time     From  a  Parliament,  and  other  notabilities  signed  a  peti- 

recent  issue  ot  the  London  Uraphtc  we  ex-  tion  against  the  scheme,— amongst  the  signato- 

tract  the  following  data  concerning  the  his-  ries  were  Huxley,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Robert 

tory  of  the  scheme:  Browning, — and  such  an  outcry  was  raised  by 

~.  r       J  J  ■      o_-  f  »u  'he  military  party,  headed  by  Lord  Wolseley. 

The  company  was  founded  in  i875..one  of  the  that  the  Board  of  Trade  stepped  in  and  stopped 

directors  being  xM   Raoul  Duval,  and  in  the  same  the  work.    In  i88.i  the  whole  question  was  Vc- 

year    the    English    Channel    Tunne     Company,  fe„cd  to  a  Joint  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords 

^?"2f^  A"  '^''^l.  "^i*"  «Pt"T"A*'  °P«'"^tJ°"''  and  Commons,  who,  after  sifting  the  evidence 

at  St.   Margarets   Bay.  east  of  Dover.    These  j^^  and  against,  afterward  published  in  a  pon- 

expenments   however   were  not  successful    and  j^rous  report  of  nearly  600  pages,  decided  hy  a 

in  1881  the  South-Eastern  Railway  obtained  par-  majority  of  two  not  to  recommend  the  project, 

hamentanr  powers  to  make  borings  at  Shakes-  gince  then  the  Channel  Tunnel  has  been  maric- 

peare  Cliff.    A  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  160  ;„     time,  waiting  until  public  opinion  was  ripe 

feet,  and  a  tunnel  seven  feet  in  diameter  was  j^^  a  reconsideration  of  the  scheme, 
driven  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  under  the  sea-  . 

bed,  subsidiary  shafts  being  also  sunk  at  Abbot's        It  is  estimated  that  the  work  would  take 

Giff  and  on  the  Dover  side  of  Shakespeare  Cliff  from  seven  to  ten  years,  and  cost  $80,000,- 

for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  and.  drainage.    In  ^Kxy,     t^j  general  plan  would  be  to  make 

the  following  year  the  works  were  taken  over  ^i  ^  i_      ^i_         l     i.       in  i  i 

by   the   Submarine   Continental   Railway   Com-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  through  the  chalk  and  marl  at 

pany.  formed  with  a  capital  of  $1,250.000.— sub-  the  bottom  of  the  water,  one  for  drainage 

sequently  increased,  in   1886,  to  $1,375,000,— to  only,  through  the  twenty  odd  miles  which 

separate    Calais    from 
Dover. 

Besides  saving  from 
one  to  two  hours  in 
time  in  the  trip  from 
England  to  the  Conti- 
nent, passengers  would 
be  spared  the  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  wa- 
ter trip,  the  service  of 
mails  would  be  expe- 
dited, and  light  and 
perishable  merchandise 
could  be  carried  so  safe- 
ly and  expeditiously 
that  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  enter- 
prise would  prove  high- 
ly profitable  to  the  op- 
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crating  company  and  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish railroads  connecting  with  the  tube. 

But  it  is  upon  political  grounds  that  strong 
opposition  has  been  maintained  for  years 
against  this  enterprise.  That  graphic  and 
vigorous  English  writer  who  signs  himself 
"  Ignotus  "  contributes  to  a  recent  number 
of  the  National  Review  a  ringing  denuncia- 
tion of  the  scheme,  which  he  entitled  "  The 
Rists  ot  the  Channel  Tunnel."  He  admits 
that  the  revival  of  this  scheme  was  one  of 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  recent  improved 
relations  between  France  and  England.  Ad- 
mitting the  force  and  desirability  of  the  en- 
lente  cordiale,  this  writer,  however,  ques- 
tions whether  it  is  wise,  under  existing  Euro- 


^1 

f2 

K 

^PW' 

"pean  conditions,  to  "  rid  England  of  her  in- 
sularity." The  military  danger  of  the  Chan- 
nel tunnel,  he  declared,  would  be  small  if  the 
English  people  were  trained  to  arms  and  or- 
ganized for  war  in  die  way  that  all  great 
Continental  nations  in  Europe  arc  trained 
and  organized.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
he  declares,  to  prevent  a  foreign  raiding  force 
from  striking  a  sudden  blow  and  securing 
control  of  the  French  end  of  the  tunnel. 

The  British  fleet  would  then  be  of  no 
service,  and  the  whole  British  scheme  of 
defense  would  be  upset.  It  is  true  that  the 
Committee  for  National  Defense,  in  consid- 
ering the  scheme,  has  under  advisement  plans 
gainst  possible  invasion,  by  wrecking  tfie 


tunnel  by  electric  explosion,  filling  it  with 
poisonous  air,  and  other  defensive  means. 
There  is,  however,  always,  the  possibility  of 
a  combination  of  -  circumstances  by  which 
shrewd  and  daring  conspirators  might  cut 
wires,  overcome  sentries,  and  hold  the  tunnel 
ends  until  an  army  had  been  rushed  through. 
The  danger  of  such  an  attack,  of  course,  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  destiny  and  policy  of 
France.  "  Ignotus  "  is  compelled  to  reluc- 
tantly admit  that  Franct,  with  her  great  re- 
gard for  England,  may  "  ultimately  be 
obliged,  by  various  reasons,  to  throw  in  her 
lot  with  Germany." 

Moreover,  the  timid  people  who  are  fright- 
ened at  the  mere  idea  of  trusting  themselves  to 
the  sea,  are  just  as  likely  to  be  frightened  at  the 
idea  of  spending  an  hour  in  the  close  atmos- 
phere of  a  tunnel  nearly  thirty  miles  long.  To 
run  a  grave  national  risk  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tecting some  thousands  of  tourists  from  the 
very  transient  discomforts  of  seasickness  would 
indeed  be  the  climax  of  dementia. 

The  TImna'  Objsotlon. 
The  London  Timei  is  among  the  most 
radical  of  the  journals  in  opposition  to  die 
tunnel  scheme  As  to  the  possibility  of  de- 
strovcng  the  tunnel  after  it  has  been  seized 
by  a  foreign  foe,  the  Tunes  is  skeptical.  Brit- 
ons It  declares  cannot  even  know  that  their 
plans  for  its  destruction  would  work,  sinc^ 
they  caimot  blow  up  the  tunnel  or  let  in  the 
ocean  so  as  to  see  whether  their  mines  or 
sluices  arc  in  order     To  quo  e: 

The  tunnel  besides  would  not  be  attacked 
openly  with  beat  of  drums  It  would  be  taken 
by  strategem  and  by  surpnse  Those  who  say 
that  such  a  thmg  is  impossible  cannot  know  any- 
thing about  war  But  there  is  danger  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  tuni}d 
should  be  taken  by  men  mardiing  through  it 
Quite  as  probably  it  would  be  seized  by  a  force 
landed  independently.^  No  navy,  however  power- 
ful, can  absolutely  guarantee  us  against  a  raid; 
one  of  the  chief  difFcnlties  of  which. — the  sever- 
ance of  its  communications  by  our  fleets, — is  done 
away  with  by  a  tunnel.  The  invader  would 
have  an  absolutely  secure  line,  and  for  us  the 
sea  and  the  navy  and  all  the  safety  they  imply. 
would  cease  to  exist.  .  .  ,  The  other  end 
of  the  tunnel  might  be  taken  by  surprise  as  well 
as  this  one;  or  this  one,  if  taken,  might  form  an 
alternative  route  for  invading  France.  The  tun- 
nel may  end  in  France,  but  it  abolishes  the  Chan- 
nel for  the  whole  Continent. 

Cour*«  of  the  Tunnel. 

The  Nttova  /tntolofia  (Rome)  in  a  recent 
number  gives  an  editorial  account  of  the 
present  statiliPof  the  work  on  the  Channel 
tunnel,  contributed  by  one  of  its  engineering 
writers,  in  die  course  of  which  it  aa^\ 
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England's  disinclina- 
tion to  complete  tt,  we 
quote  the  graphic 
words  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead,  in  the  current 
English  Review  of  Re- 
views, as  follows: 
There  is  a  disposition 
n  the  part  of  the  French 


(he  making  o 

iss    the    Channel 
ilight    upon    the 


Ihe 


the 


D  (gallMitlj) 


sincerity  of  our  friend- 
ship when  they  recoil 
with  horror  from  a  pro- 
posal to  malte  the  tunnel. 
Against  this  there  has 
been  the  usual  outcry  on 
the  part  of  all  the  old 
fogies,  who  would,  if  they 
could,  wall  themselves 
The  course  of  the  tunnel  will  not  be  straight,  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  Chinese 
(See  the  map  on  page  350!  and  the  level  will  wall  reaching  up  into  the  heavens.  More  se- 
change  considerably,  since  electric  traction  can  rious  is  the  contention  of  the  military  aw- 
overcome  diRicullies  of  that  kind  very  easily.  The  thorilies.  who  protest  that  the  tunnel  would 
tunnel  will  consist  of  two  round  galleries  about  be  a  formidable  addition  to  the  dangers  of 
fifteen  meters  apart,  of  a  diameter  of  from  five  foreign  invasion.  Most  serious  is  the  argu- 
to  six  meters.  It  is  calculated  (hat  seven  years  mcnt  of  those  who  say  that,  while  they  abso- 
of  steady  work  are  necessary  to  complete  the  luiely  reject  all  the  objections  made  by  the  old 
work,  which  would  be  impossible  were  it  not  fogies  and  the  soldiers,  they  are  still  of  opinion 
for  the  great  increase  of  engineering  knowledge    (hat  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  the  tunnel  until 


experience  in  making  mountain  tunnels. 
Referring  again  to  the  Graphic  article  al- 


^    little    wiser    than    at    present. 

:    who   have    struggled    for    years, 

ssfully.    against    i 


ready  quoted  from,  we  quote  the  following    panics,  dread,  not  unnaturally,  such  a  reinforce- 
paragraph  concerning  the  eminent  French  en-  -    ■  .  .       ,         ■ 

gineer,  Thome  de  Gamond,  the  "  father  of 
the  Channel  tunnel  ": 


Others  before  him  had  toyed  with  the  idea; 
with  de  Gamond  it  was  the  devouring  passion 
of  a  lifetime.  For  twenty  years  his  fertile  brain 
devised  scheme  after  scheme, —  tube,  bridge,  and 
tunnel. — and  he  won  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  both  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort. 
He  even  dared  to  beard  Lord  Palmerston,  whose 
reply   was  characteristic :   "  VVh: 


ment   of   the    materials    of   panic-mongering   as 
would  be  afforded  by  the  Channel  tunnel.     We 
do  not  dread  a  French  invasion,  but  we  do  fear 
the  panicky  nervousness   of  our  own   people- 
Would  Thara  Ba  a  Great  Commarolal 

Benefit? 

A  writer   in    the  Contemporary   Review, 

Mr.  Walter  H.  James,  disputes  the  contcn- 

wiiiB      "'""  °*  '^^  tunnel-scheme  advocates  that  the 

pretend    ("be  would  be  a  boon  to  British  and  French 


Hedi 


idle  the  assertion 
th  the  Brii 


is  to  shorten  a 

_   too.short!"  and  when  the  Prince  Consort  ex-  blockaded,    Englishmen    could    obtain    their 

patiated  on  the  advantages  of  the  scheme.  Pam  ,      ,     ,  ,      i.  1      n  0  ^  r..i     1 

^(    him   short    with    the   discourteous    remark,  fwd   through   this   tunnel.         But  little  cal- 

"Yon  would  think  quite  differently  if  you  had  culation  is  required  to  show  that  a  pair  of 

been  bom  in  this  island."    To  such  a  pi(ch  of  rails  would  not  bring  the  food  supplies  for 

enthusiasm  was  de  Gamond  carried  that  he  re-  36,000.000    people,    although    doubtless    it 

pealedly  dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  Straits  to  "^     ,  ,  i       i  »     t-  .    !,■_  t 

obtain  specimens  of  the  geological  formation,  and  ™uld  be  of  some  use.       To  quote  him  fur- 

on  one  occasion  he  was  attacked  by  conger  eels,  ther: 

and  narrowly  escaped   death.     His   daughter  to        One.  thing  it  is  certain  the  tunnel  will  not  do, 

this   day    receives    a   modest   pension   from   the  it  will   not  break  a  hole  in   the  wall  of  hostile 

French  Channel  Company.  tariffs    which    France   has   erected    around   her. 

Attitude  of  the  French  Paopla.  At  the  present  moment  trade  goes  much  more 

.  u     i     !■        ■     f  J-   ■      L-  "om   France  to  England  than  from  England  to 

As  to  the  feeling  in  trance  regarding  this  France.    In  all  probability  the  tunnel  would  onlj 

tunnel   scheme,   but   particularly   regarding  intensify  this. 
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THE  TASK  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  LEADER. 


TX/^ITH  the  lapse  of  forty  years  the  prog- 
ress of  die  South  in  its  relation  to 
the  negro  problem  is  not  as  demonstrabh' 
satisfying  to  the  student  of  sociology  as  the 
opportunities  in  that  period  seemed  to  war- 
rant. What  to  attribute  this  to  opens  up  a 
question  that  is  economic  and  psychological, 
involving  not  only  a  discussion  of  the  indus- 
trial changes  in  the  South  since  the  period 
of  reconstruction,  but  the  variant  personal 
trails  and  mental  characteristics,  likewise,  of 
the  Southerner  himself.  These  elements  are 
correlated  and  inseparable;  nor  could  they 
well  be  otherwise.  Accustomed  to  slavery  as 
an  institution, — an  inheritance,  for  that  -mat- 
ter,—abolition  left  him  bereft  of  his  property 
and  compiled  him  to  assume  the  reshaping 
of  a  new  industrial  system  and, — a  new  na- 
tionality! If,  as  sometimes  has  been  said, 
the  Southerner  is  a  man  of  hard  and  in- 
tractable consistency,  of  stubborn  mind,  un- 
able to  deal  successfully  with  life,  because 
possessing  none  of  the  resources  of  self-cor- 
rection, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his 
trials  were  bitter,  his  sacrifices  great,  and  his 
mora]  confusion  almost  insurmountable.  For 
him,  an  inheritor  of  tragic  change,  it  was  no 
ea^  task  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  traditions 
of  generations,  to  alter  the  very  habit  of  his 
thoughts,  and  set  himself  to  build  a  new  so- 
ciety. That  was  something  his  critics  never 
faced,  and,  even  admitting  that  in  the  former 
Confederacy  there  are  still  men  who  have 
never  learned  the  art  of  forgetting,  the  re- 
emergent  South  of  to-day  is  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  would  asperse  her  leaders. 

In  this  transition  of  heroic  significance 
there  was,  says  Mr,  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy 
in  the  January  Sewanee  Review,  a  contro- 
versy of  life  and  fate  and  duty.  Magnanim- 
ity, moral  adaptability,  and  immediateness 
finally  triumphed  and  made  it  possible  for 
the  South  to  solve  her  perplexities.  "  There 
is  no  test,"  says  he,  "  of  any  culture  like  the 
test  of  dealing  helpfully  in  everyday  terms 
with  real  things.  .  .  .  What  is  to  be 
said  by  the  South  about  a  worthy  negro  who 
is  getting  on  in  the  world  ? "  With  this  aa 
a  text  he  contributes  an  able  paper  on  the 
tasks  and  difficulties  that  confront  a  public 
leader  in  the  South  to-day.  Race  prejudice, 
the  growth  of  our  common  nationalism,  and 
the  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
influences  contributing  to  the  problem's  ad- 
justment are  capably  and  earnestly  presented. 
The  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  North  and 


of  New  England  are  pointed  out,  and  the 
conclusion  reached  that  "  racial  antagonisms 
are  present  in  almost  every  locality  in  which 
the  negro  is  felt  as  a  rect."  The  aristocracy 
of  the  South,  with  its  virtues  and  its  limita- 
tions, is  departing;  a  new  democracy,  has- 
tened by  industrial  development,  is  arriving. 
The  attitude  of  North  and  South  is  less  sym- 
pathetic than  before  to  the  negro,  and,  to 
make  his  lot  infinitely  worse,  there  is  spring- 


MR.    EDGAt    GARDNER 


',    OF   AtABAUA.    ' 


ing  up,  in  increasing  numbers,  an  evil  negro 
leadership  given  to  "  the  preaching  of  griev- 
ances and  the  fostering  of  hate."  In  conse- 
quence, negroes  become  suspicious,  restless, 
and  unreliable.  In  the  South  to-day  agricul- 
turists believe  that  the  negro  may  be  ulti- 
mately ignored ;  industrialists,  that  he  must 
be  employed, — when  white  labor  becomes 
more  expensive.  Thus  does  he  present  the 
social  changes  among  the' whites  which  gave 
the  plain  people  the  ascendancy,  and  among 
the  blacks  which  increase  their  influence  in 
certain  directions,  and  the  industrial  diangcs 
of  both  which  "  are  drawing  them  too  far 
apart  in  the  country,  and  forcing  ttiem  too 
near  together  in  the  city."  These  changing 
conditions,  Mr.  Murphy  apprehends,  are 
but  a  larger  opportunity  for  passion,  and,  if 
unchecked  by  other  forces,  will  pause  at  none 
of  the  rights  or  liberties  of  the  opposing  class. 
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Assuming  that  the  growth  of  racial  ani-  in  the  steady  daily  power  quietly  to  impress 
mosities  must  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  themselves  within  their  concrete  world  as 
the  South's  interests,  and  that  this  will  be  in-  forces  of  simplicity,  discrimination,  firmness, 
creased  through  the  arrival  of  white  indus-  and  good  sense.  The  South  has  been  a  land 
trial  and  agricultural  labor,  he  points  out  of  great  leaders.  Many  leaders,  moved  by 
that  the  South  cannot  ignore  the  negro  ques-  great  loyalties,  is  even  better."  This  new 
tion,  and  in  dealing  with  it  warns  it  against  leadership  will  have  magnanimity,  or  a  de- 
the  demagogue  who  "  employs  the  negro  as  sire  to  be  generous  and  helpful ;  it  will  have 
the  instrument  of  his  own  self-exaltation."  adaptability,  the  power  to  fit  itself  to  new 
Its  business  revival,  industrial  changes,  occasions;  patience,  knowing  that  its  democ- 
breaking  up  of  isolation,  increasing  national  racy  is  on  trial;  discrimination,  to  keep  clear 
life,  challenge  of  new  occupations,  broader  the  line  between  worthy,  and  worthless  ne- 
enterprises,  and  joy  of  material  conquest,  all  groes :  a  sense  of  proportion,  to  deal  with  real 
lend  encouragement  to  a  sane  solution  of  this  things  in  a  real  world,  and  immediateness, 
vexing  problem.  Extremists  and  sensational-  to  deal  with  one  task  at  a  time, 
ists  are  passing,  and  younger  men  with  more  All  these  will  enable  it  to  evolve  a  wiser 
aggressive  confidence  and  new  hopefulness  and  better  policy  than  heretofore,  when  senti- 
are  coming  to  the  front.  "  Their  growing  ment,  disposition,  and  habit  held  sway.  Pas- 
influence  is  as  certain,"  says  this  writer,  "  as  sionately  dedicated  to  the  protection  of  the 
the  final  power  of  truth  and  wisdom  and  white  race,  Mr.  Murphy  asserts  that  this 
rig^t  reason.  Our  need  is  not  peculiarly  the  new  leadership  will  pledge  to  the  weakest 
need  of  men  *  great  *  in  statesmanship,  letters,  and  lowliest  of  every  race  the  best  chance 
oratory,  but  of  men  in  every  phase  of  occu-  which  can  be  wrested  from  that  fate  which 
pation,  however  inconspicuous,  who  are  great  has  bound  us  to  a  common  soil. 


RICHARD  STRAUSS  AND  THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

pOPULAR  interest  in  the  musical  genius  creation,  and  we  cannot  tell  whither  he  will 
and  personality  of  Richard  Strauss  has  turn,  what  further  fruits  this  wide-spread- 
been  stimulated  by  the  recent  performance  of  ing,  powerful   tree  may  yet  cast  into  our 
the  opera  "  Salome "   in    New  York  as  it  laps." 

never  could  have  been  by  innumerable  criti-  We  quote  below  the  concluding  portion  of 

cal  and  controversial  articles  on  the  art  of  the  article,  which  summarizes  the  composer's 

the  composer.    The  drama  of  Oscar  Wilde,  achievement,  anji  speaks  of  the  possibilities  of 

treating  as  it  does  of  Oriental  passions  of  future  musical  developments, 
love  and   hate  so   daringly  expressed   as  to 

make  the  non-critical   mind   forget   the  ex-  Where  this  music  will  lead  and  where  Strauss 

.     e  ^1      1 „„^    1  „^  L^^„  ^^r^AA^A  Will  finally  end   we  cannot  say.    We  can  only 

quisite  art  of  the  .anguage,  has  been  wedded  ^j^j^^     /j^^   infinitely   extended   conception   of 

to  marvelously  subtile  music  by  the  Lrerman  tonality  since  Wagner  (notice,  for  example,  the 

composer,  music  which  adds  great  power  to  wealth  of  the  C  major  tonality  of  the  prelude  to 

the   sensual    appeal    of   the   drama's   action.  Tristan  and  Isolde)    will  perhaps  draw  every- 

WTU  *.u          '^^i        -. .4.      ;•.  :«  «   ««,o«-«>««.  ^l  thing  within  the  realm  of  its  resolving  force. 

Whether  wisely  or  not,— it  is  a  matter  of  ^j^^  g^^^^^^  ^„  ^^^^^^j^  contrasts  of  pitch  ap- 

opmion  and  controversy,— the  trustees  of  the  p^ar  still  quite  naturally  modified.    Max  Reger, 

Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York  however,  is  already  working  to  resolve  all  exist- 

have  forbidden   the  further  presentation  of  ing  harmonic  bases  and  to  prepare  a  new  cosmos 

•<  c^i  ^^  »»  •«  *k««. -««.  »,.^:«...^:«irv^  (>n  the  harmonic  sense).    It  may  be  that  the 

?2.1T^     }^  ^''f  ^'""^^  auditorium.  IotHomts  of  the  old  classical  forms  will  be  still 

This  incident  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  further     obliterated.     The     modeling     of     the 

interest  in   the  composer,   Richard    Strauss,  themes  will  grow  fainter  and  fainter  until  cvery- 

and  makes  timely  a  descriptive  and  analytical  thing  will  melt  into  a  limitless  film  of  shining. 

article  on    the   subject  of   Strauss   and   his  ^^^^J^  ^^I'^^LJ^lt^^^^^^^ 

...              •'    ,                     .            r    u  well  as  the  sixteen-measure      sentence     appear 

music,  which  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  already  to  most  as  nothing  but  a  rigid  formula. 

Deutsche    Alont  tsschrift     (Berlin).       The  We  prefer  to-day  the  unconfined,  the  level.     Pcr- 

writer,  Mr.  R.  M.  Breithaupt,  in  his  prefa-  haps  the  old  motive  wilt  temporarily  cease  alto- 

tory  remarks  a  -,erts  that  the  most  significant  SdV •?rtuSyTn'^si^rorcofo"r.  "SS^ 

thing  about  btrauss  is  that  he  is      still  in  j^g  plains,  flaring  lights,  gaudy  reflections,  and 

process  of  development,  in  the  full  vigor  of  grotesque  play  of  color  will  dominate  the  time. 
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until  once  again  the  conqueror  appears,  the  gr-Kit 
painter  and  modeler,  who  will  put  an  end  to  all 
this  impotent  effeminacy,  and  will  oppose  to  all 
this  coloring,  solid  values,  positive  thematic  con- 
ceptions, daring  invecition,  and  inspired  melo- 
dies. Music  is  for  many  to-day  a  purely  inslru- 
mental  problem,  anfl  its  instrumentation  merely 
a  sort  of  physical  experimental  science  of  the 
development  and  discovery  of  new  acoustic  phe- 
nomena. It  will  be  years  before  we  shall  have 
worked  our  way  through  the  instrumental  prin- 
ciple and  shall  take  up  old  treasures,  for  instance, 
Handel's  proud  vocal  power,  once  more. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  owe  much  to 
the  specifically  peculiar  gifts  of  Richard 
Strauss,  the  influence  of  which  wiU  make  it- 
self felt  in  the  future.  One  may  even  de- 
liberately declare: 

Strauss,  too.  was  necessary.  Not  as  necessary, 
it  may  well  be,  as  Hector  Berlioz,  the  father 
of  modern  instrumentation,  but  surely  as  neces- 
sary as  countless  artistic  apparitions  that  must 
commonly  be  reckoned  as  transitions  to  the  gen- 
eral great  artistic  development.  Strauss  has  re- 
fined the  color-scheme  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. His  instinct  for  the  picturesque  is  unre- 
mittingly engaged  in  counteracting  as  far  as  pos- 
sible any  differences  which  may  still  exist  be- 
tween the  various  groups  of  instruments  (string 
and  wood  instruments,  brass  wind-instruments. 
and  instruments  of  percussion),  in  blending  com- 
pletely the  various  types  of  sound  with  each 
other.  In  the  art  of  the  most  delicate  instru- 
mental transitions,  in  the  treatment,  for  instance, 
of  the  groups  of  wood  instruments  and  their 
mingling,  in  the  creation  of  that  modern,  satis- 
fying coherent  orchestral  tone  which  strikes 
the  ear  like  an  adjustment  of  all  the  refractory 
phenomena  of  sound,  he  has.  in  reality,  done 
perfect  work.  A  song  like  Morgen,  with  the 
witchingly  conceived  nuns'  harmony,  no  one  could 
instrument  as  he  did.  It  has  a  melodiousness,  a 
tonality,  in  short,  a  harmonious  coloring  which 
one  cannot  conceive  could  be  more  perfect.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  his  imitators  and  worshipers 
are  genuine  bunglers, — these  modern  would-be 
members  of  a  guild  appearing,  indeed,  as  con- 
trasted with  their  leader,  as  mi^t  an  honest 
whitewasher  or  house-painter  as  compared  with 


r   oi   I 


"  Salome." 


;   this 


i  the 


e  of  his  capacity  and  his  limit. 
have  a  perfect  reflection  of  the  time.  Further- 
more: we  should  be  objective  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge unreservedly  that  Richard  Strauss 
has  essentially  enriched  the  style  of  characteriza- 
tion and  revealed  to  us  new  sides  of  the  music 
of  description  and  representation.  Whether  this 
art  viewed  from  the  esthetic  and  cultural  stand- 
pcnnt,  signifies  anything  really  great  and  pro- 
found or  perhaps  even  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind, the  future  and  history  can  alone  determine. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  art  has  ever  been  accounted 
great  whose  sole  claim  to  admiration  lay  in  its 
technique.  Certain  it  is,  besides,  that  where 
composition  is  too  rapid  and  too  abundant,  loo 
little  is  or  can  be  experienced.  We  shall  only 
then  breathe  anew  and  attain  the  basis  for  a  new 
art  when  we  shall  succeed  in  restraining  the 
limits  of  the  formal  and  instrumental  and  learn 
once  more  to  think  and  feel  more  vocally.    For 


The  Mui 

One  of  the  most  courageous  and  incisive 
criticisms  of  the  music  of  "  Salome  "  can  be 
found  in  the  following,  from  Mi-.  Lawrence 
Gilman's  recent  article  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review.  Admitting  the  brilliance  of  the 
composition,  Mr.  Gilman  says: 

It  is  when  one  turns  from  the  bewildering 
magnificence  of  its  orchestral  investure  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  actual  substance  of  the  music, 
the  fundamental  ideas  which  lie  within  the  daz- 
zling instrumental  envelope,  that  it  is  possible 
to  realize  why,  for  many  of  his  most  determined 
admirers,  this  work  marks  a  pathetic  decline 
from  the  standard  set  by  Strauss  in  his  former 
achievements.  It  is  not  that  the  music  is  often 
cacophonic  in  the  extreme,  that  its  ugliness 
ranges  from  that  which  is  merely  harsh  and  un- 
lovely  to  that  which  is  brutally  and  deliberately 
hideous ;  for  we  have  not  to  learn  anew,  in  these 
days  of  prot-Wagnerian  emancipation,  that  a 
dramatic  exigency  justifies  any  possible  musical 
means  that  will  appropriately  express  it:  to-day 
we  cheerfully  concede  that,  when  a  character  in 
music-drama  tells  another  character  that  "  his 
body  is  like  the  body  of  a  lepef,  like  a  plastered 
wall  where  vipers  crawl.  .  .  ,^  like  a  whited 
sepulchre,  full  of  loathsome  things,"  the  senti- 
ment may  not  be  uttered  in  music  of  Mendels- 
sohnian  sweetness  and  lucidity. 
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MODEL  TENEMENTS  IN  ST.  PETERSBURG. 


npHE  wo  great  currents  of  Rl 

tional  life,  liberalism  and 
not  limited  to  the  political  arena.  Cropping 
out  in  every  department  of  the  social  fabric 
one  sees  the  same  tivo  forces  in  antithesis 
and  strife.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  dense 
ignorance  of  the  atrriciiltural  classes  and  the 
efforts  of  individuals  and  societies  to  en- 
lighten the  peasants  by  ingenious  floating  agri- 
cultural schools  and  fairs;  for  the  apparent 
indifference  to  disease  and  epidemics,  and  the 
appearance  in  the  xemstvo  physician's  library 
of  the  latest  medical  papers  and  the  newest 
surgical  instruments;  for  deep  intellectual 
stagnation  and  sporadic  manifestations  of  the 
broadest  intellectual  consciousness;- for  sup- 
pression of  every  liberal  educational  tendenci' 
and  the  most  progressive  educational  propa- 
ganda at  isolated  points.  I'he  same  is  true 
in  the  social  work  in  the  great  cities.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  St. 
Petersburg,  the  city  where  every  human  right 
and  liberty  has  been  outraged,  a  recently  or- 
ganized society  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
provide  the  people  with  modern  dwellings  at 
a  very  lo«-  rent.  This  society  has  not  only 
been  formed,  but  it  has  already  built  several 
large  tenements  vhich  the  Tag  (Berlin) 
considers  model  in  every  way. 


This  German  journal  says  that  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  House  Famine  has  done  ex- 
cellent Horlc  in  the  Russian  capital,  and.tbat 
its  efforts  are  receiving  encouraging  support. 
Tliis  society  was  formed  some  time  ago.  and 
its  purpose  is  to  provide  cheap,  comfortable  liv- 
ing quarters  for  workmen  and  poor  persons.  Si> 
far  its  work  has  consisted  in  the  erecli<iii  of 
live  buildiiiRS  which  contain  apartments  of  twii, 
three,  und  four  rooms.  incUidiiie  kitchen.  In  all. 
the  five  liuiUiiniJS  eonliiin  lifly-nine  Iwo-roiHii 
apartments,  with  rent  rant;inK  from  $j.70  to  $5  3 
montli ;  ninety-nine  three-room  apartments,  fnini 
$5-30  to  $8,10  a  niontli,  and  forty-two  four-room 
pariments,    from   $7.70   to   $10.60.     The   apart- 


mciits  arc  heated  by  steam 

.  arc  well   ventilate<I. 

and    Ihey   conlaiii    in   add 

ion    to   the    specified 

rooms  a  small  aiitechambe 

,  r^m  for  coal,  cup- 

er-closet.    Moreover. 

and   fifty-six   similar   room 

s  for  single  women. 

wilh  the  use  of  a  commo 

kitchen.     The  price 

of  these  last  rooms  ranges 

from  $1.70  to  $3.80  a 

month. 

The  society,  however,  is  no  ordinary  land- 
lord ;  for  in  case  of  the  tenant's  death  the 
family  may  remain  in  the  apartment  for  two 
months,  rent  free,  and  a  certain  sum  is  con- 
tributed to  the  funeral  expenses.  This  sum 
varies  with  the  amount  of  rent  paid.  But 
this  is  not  the  end  of  the  society's  benefac- 
tions.    We  quote  further: 
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The  plan  of  the  association  is  not  only  to        The  association  is  a  stock  company,  and  a 

provide  comfortable  living  quarters  for  its  peo-  i .  ^-         x    i.  ,    .    1,111 

pie  but  also  to  look  after  the  physical  and  ^^^  proportion  of  the  stock  is  held  by  the 
intellectual  progress  of  the  younger  members  of  official  and  prominent  families  of  St.  Pcters- 
the  families.  The  society  has,  therefore,  estab-  burg.  The  fact  that  the  very  persons  who 
lished  a  school  in  one  of  its  buildings,  and  this  u^i  j  «.k-»  -.*^^i  ^u  •  i_  f  1  » 
school  is  attended  every  day  by  no  less  than  300  T  •  ^  are  those  m  the  front  rank  of 
children.  Before  the  studies  begin  every  child  ^^  reaction  forcibly  emphasizes  the  remark- 
must  submit  to  a  vigorous  douching,  the  washing  able  contrasts  of  belief  and  action  one  meets 

oL^^.L^^f  Ilf '"^- f  ^K '^^^'^  ^T  ^  ^^^^^  '*"    Russian   social    and   political    life.     The 

and  that  of  the  girls  by  a  female  physician.     The  tit*-*         x.ut.-l       -lj         ch 

same  building  also  contains  a   library,  reading  ^^i»n>ster  of  the  Interior  subscribed  to  $50,- 

and  dining  rooms,  kindergarten,  pharmacy,  and  CXX)  worth  of  the  stock  and  placed  $I00,000 

other  original  adjuncts  to  an  apartment  house,  at  the  disposition  of  the  society  under  very 

IJ't'^wt'^^'i,^^'^!  ^"-TT"^-^^  favorable  terms;  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg 

to  go  further.      J  he  plan  is  to  begin  operations  i    i  j     d.  u      /    l  i 

on  a  large  scale,  and  a   house  with   furnished  ^^^^\  ?75»000   worth   of   the  paper,  and   so 

rooms  at  30  to  38  cents  a  week  has  been  started,  the  list  might  be  extended. 


WHY  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  SHOULD  UNDERSTAND 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

A  REAL  national  service  will  undoubtedly  John  Bassett  Moore ;  "  Dr.  Francis  Lieber*s 
be  rendered  by  the  new  quarterly  re-  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  Armies 
view,  the  American  Journal  of  International  in  the  Field/'  by  George  B.  Davis;  "The 
Law,  published  by  the  American  Society  of  Calvo  and  Drago  Doctrines,"  by  Amos  S. 
International  Law,  whose  president  is  the  Hershey;  **  Insurgency  and  International 
Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State.  The  Maritime  Law,"  by  George  Grafton  AVil- 
first  number  of  this  journal,  which  aims  to  son ;  "  The  Doctrine  of  Continuous  Voy- 
cover  the  year  1906,  has  just  appeared,  al-  ages,"  by  Charles  Burke  Elliott;  "Notes  on 
though  hereafter  each  number  will  deal  with  Sovereignty  inr  a  State,"  by  Robert  Lansing, 
the  three  months  immediately  preceding  the  and  finally,  a  good  deal  of  illuminating  edi- 
date  of  issue.  This  journal  will  be  the  only  torial  comment  on  current  topics  of  inter- 
one  of  its  kind  published  in  the  English  Ian-  national  interest. 

giiage     This  first  number  contains  articles  secretary  root  on  international  law. 

and  editorial  comments  of  great  service  to 

the  seeker  for  information  on  points  of  inter-  The  chief  reason  for  the  existence  of  this 

national  law.     In  addition  to  these  articles  new  periodical, — the  growing  need  of  popu- 

there  are  departments,  among  them  a  chroni-  lar  understanding  of  international  law, — is 

cle  of  international  events,  a  bibliography  of  explained  in  a  brief  introductory  article  by 

public  documents    relating   to   international  Secretary  Root.     We  cannot  do  better  than 

law,   the  judicial   decisions  involving  ques-  to  quote  Mr.  Root's  own  words: 

tions  of  international  law,  and,  in  the  supple-  Governments  do  not  make  war  nowadays  un- 

ment,  copies  of  all  recent  important  interna-  less  assured  of  general  and  hearty  support  among 

•    tional  documents.     The  magazine  is  issued  ^^""'^  ^^^^^^  ^"^!  '^  sometimes  happens  that  goy- 

,  J-.     -iL       J       L'L'ij  ernments  are  driven  into  war  against  their  will 

by  an  editorial  board,  which  includes,  among  by  the  pressure  of  strong  popular  feeling.    It  is 

other  authorities  on   international   relations,  not  uncommon  to  see  two  governments  striving 

Prof.   John    Bassett    Moore,    of    Columbia  in  the  most  conciliatory  and  patient  way  to  settle 

IJnivcreityJ   Dr.    Iheodore  S.  Woolsev,   of  f^'"^  ""5^^1,2^  difference  peaceably. .  while   a 

VI       u        T^     'J   T    u'n     A         •         \if'  large  part  of  the  people  in  both  countries  main- 

Yalc;  Hon.  Uavid  J.  Hill,  American  Mm-  tain  an  uncompromising  and  belligerent  attitude. 

ister.to  Holland,  and  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  insisting  upon  the  extreme  and  uttermost  view 

Secretary  of   Commerce   and    Labor.     The  o^  their  own  rights  in  a  way  which,  if  it  were  to 

managing  editor  is  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott,  ^^"l'"^^  national  action,  would  render  peaceable 

i_   r>             \\7    !-•   -^        TT   •        '^       'c  settlement  impossible. 

Of  Cjeorge    Washington    University,      bome  Qne  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  peaceable  ad- 

subjects  considered  in  this  first  issue  of  the  justment  of  international  controversies  is  the  fact 

new  quarterly  are:    "  International  Respon-  that  the  negotiator  or  arbitrator  who  yields  any 

sibility  to  Corporate  Bodies  for  Lives  Lost    P^?  ^^  ^/  extreme  claims  of  his  own  country 
1     r^^i  »  L   .T  u     \\T   1?    ^        "T  ^         and  concedes  the  reasonableness  of  any  argument 

by  Outlawry,    by  John  W.  Foster;      Inter-    ^f  ^he  other  side  is  quite  likely  to  be  violently 

national  Law:   Its  Present  and  Future,    by   condemned  by  great  numbers  of  his  own  coun- 
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of  a  country  understand  their  own  international 

rights  the  less  likely  they  are  to  take  extreme 
and  extravagant  views  of  their  rights  and  the 
less  likely  they  are  to  be  ready  to  fight  for  some- 
thing to  which  they  are  not  really  entitled.  The 
more  clearly  and  universally  the  people  of  a 
country  realize  the  international  obligations  and 
duties  of  their  country,  the  less  likely  they  will 
be  to  resent  the  just  demands  of  other  cotintri« 
that  those  obliRations  and  duties  be  obwrved. 
The  more  famihar  the  people  of  a  country  are 
with  the  rules  and  customs  of  self-restraint  and 
courtesy  between  nations  which  long  experience 
has  shown  lo  be  indispensable  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  world,  the  greater  will  be  the  tend- 
ency to  refrain  from  publicly  discussing  contro- 
versies with  other  countries  in  such  a  way  as  to 
hinder  peaceful  settlement  by  wounding  sensi- 
bilities or  arousing  anger  and  prejudice  on  ihe 
other  side. 

In  every  civil  community  it  is  necessary  to 
have  courts  to  determine  rights  and  officers  to 
compel  observance  of  law ;  yet  the  true  basis  of 
the  peace  and  order  in  which  we  live  is  not  fear 
of  the  policeman ;  it  is  the  self-restraint  of  the 
(liousands  of  people  who  make  up  the  commu- 
nity and  their  willingness  lo  obey  the  law  anil 
regard  the  rights  of  others.  The  true  basis  of 
business  15  not  the  sheriff  with  a  writ  of  execu- 
tion ;  it  is  the  voluntary  observance  of  the  rules 
and  obligations  of  business  life  which  are  uni- 
versally recognized  as  essential  to  business  suc- 
cess. Just  so  while  it  is  highly  important  t.> 
have  controversies  between  nations  settled  by 
arbitration  rather  than  by  war.  and  the  growth  of 
sentiment  in  favor  of  that  peaceable  method  of 
settlement  is  one  of  Ihe  great  advances  in  civil- 
ization, to  the  credit  of  this  generation,  yet  the 
true  basis  of  peace  among  men  is  to  be  found  in 
a  just  and  considerate  spirit  among  the  people 
who  rule  our  modem  democracies,  in  their  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  other  countries,  and  in 
their  desire  lo  be  fair  and  kindly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Ihe  subjects  which  give  rise  to  inter- 
national   c"""""      ""'   " 


(The  founder  at  Ini 


trymen  who  have  never  taken  the  pains  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy or  have  considered  only  the  arguments 
on  their  own  side.  Sixty-four  years  have  passed 
since  Ihe  northeastern  boundary  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Canada  was  settled  by  the 
Webster-Ashburton  treaty  of  184^ ;  yet  to  this 
day  there  are  many  people  on  our  side  of  the 
line  who  condemn  Mr,  Webster  for  sacrificing 
our  rights  and  many  people  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  line  who  blame  Lord  Ashhurton  fur  sacri- 
ficing their  rights,  in  thai  Ireaty.  Both  sets  of 
objectors  cannot  be  right ;  (I  seems  a  fair  in- 
ference that  neither  of  them  is  riglil ;  yet  both 
Mr.  Webster  and  Ij>rd  Ashburton  had  lo  endure 
reproach  and  obloquy  as  the  price  of  agreeing 
Upon  a  seltlement  which  has  been  worth  to  ihe 
peace  and  prosperity  of  each  country  a  thousand 
times  as  much  as  the  value  of  all  the  territory 
that  was  in  dispute. 

In  the  great  business  of  settling  international 
controversies  without  war,  whether  it  be  by  ne- 
gotiation or  arbitration,  essential  conditions  are 
reasonableness  and  good  temper ;  a  willingness 
to  recognize  facts  and  to  weigh  arguments  which 
make  against  one's  own  country  as  well  as  those 
which  make  for  one's  own  country :  and  it  is 
very  important  that  in  every  country  the  people 
whom  negotiators  represent  and  lo  whom  arbi- 
trators must  return  shall  be  able  to  consider 
the  controversy  and  judge  the  action  of  their 
representatives  in  this  instructed  and  reasonable 

One  means  to  bring  about  this  desirable  condi- 
tion is  to  increase  the  general  public  knowledge 
of  international  rights  and  duties  and  to  promote 
a  popular  habit  of  reading  and  thinking  about  in- 
ternational affairs.    The  more  clearly  the  people 


Of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
whole  body  of  any  people  will  study  inter- 
national law;  but  a  sufficient  number  can 
readily  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  it  to 
lead  and  form  public  opinion  in  every  com- 
munity upon  all  important  international 
questions  as  they  arise. 

The  New  York  Sun  says,  in  commenting 
on  the  new  journal : 

The  discussion  of  this  question  of  Japanese 
rights  under  our  treaties  with  her  has  served  lo 
emphasise  in  a  striking  way  the  necessity  pointed 
out  b^  Secretary  Root  in  his  article  in  the  new 
Amrricon  Journal  nf  Intcrualional  Lata  for  a 
popular  understanding  of  international  law  and 
relations.  If  the  Japanese  [leople  as  well  as  we 
ourselves  had  only  been  better  acquainted  with 
our  international  rights  and  duties  and  with  the 
exact  provisions  of  our  miilu.-il  treaty  relations 
much  unnecessary  and  fooli'ili  talk  would  have 
been  avoided.  The  incident  points  to  the  de- 
sirability of  the  public.-ition  of  treaties  and  their 
underslandi[ig  by  the  peoi)le  of  the  countries 
inlerested. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MQNTH. 
JEREMIAH  CURTIN,    AMERICAN  SCHOLAR. 


JN  the  whole  course 
of  our  national  his- 
tory very  few  Ameri- 
cans have  attained  such 
linguistic  proficiency  as 
did  the  late  Jeremiah 
Curtin,  best  known  as 
translator  of  Sienkie- 
wicz.  Mr.  Curtin, 
who  died  at  his  home 
in  Bristol,  Vt.,  on  De- 
cember 14  last,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six,  was 
born  of  Irish  parent- 
age. He  grew  up  in  a 
little  suburb  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  ob- 
tained h  i  s  education 
only  through  many 
difficulties.  He  was  not 
fitted  for  the  rough 
work  on  his  parents' 
farm,  but  devoted  him- 
self assiduously  to 
study,  particularly  of 
languages.  Much  hard 
work  and  patience  gave 
him  entrance  into  Har- 
vard, from  which  he 
graduated  in  1863.  Al- 
most at  once  President 
Lincoln  appointed  him 
secretary  of  the  legation 
at  St.  Petereburg.  He 
was  afterward  con- 
nected with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and 
with  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology.  It  is 
claimed  that  he  knew 
seventy  languages  thor- 
oughly. At  St.  Peters- 
burg he  met  Sien- 
kiewicz,  the  Polish 
author,  and  they  became  fast  friends.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  great  Pole  himself  who  sug- 
gested tJiat  Mr.  Curtin  undertake  the  trans- 
lation of  his  works,  "  Pan  Michael  "  was 
the  first  book  undertaken.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  "  With  Fire  and  Sword  "  and 
"  The  Deluge."  Then  came  "  Quo  Vadis," 
which  made  Mr.  Curtin's  fame  as  a 
lator. 

In  an  appreciative  editorial  article  ii 
akot'i  Magazine  for  F'ebruary  it  is  asserted 


a  photograpb  taken 


Vt.,  In  Decemtier,  190S.) 


of  "  Quo  Vadis  "  was  $25,000.  In  a  letter 
from  the  Polish  author  to  his  American  trans- 
lator we  find  these  complimentary  references: 

all   the 


I  have  read  with  diligent  ; 
olumes  of  my  works  sent  me  , 
oil).  I  understand  how  great  the  difficulties 
'ere  which  you  had  to  overcome,  especially  in 
trans-  translating  the  historical  novels,  the  language  of 
which  is  somewhat  archiac  in  character.    I  ad- 

T\ mire  not  only  the  sincere  conscientiousness  and 

accuracy,  but  also  the  skill,  with  wliich  you  did 

Ilie  work.     Your  countrymen  will  establish  your 

that  Curtin  S  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale    merit  better   than   I ;    as   for   me    1    can   only 
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desire  that  you  and  no  one  else  should  translate  der  Slowacki  and  was  the  author  himself  of 

all  that  I  write.  "  Myths    and     Folk    Tales    of     Ireland," 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  Donahoes  "  Myths  and  Folk  Tales  of  the  Russians/* 

Magazine  already  referred  to  characterizes  "Western    Slavs    and    Magyars,"    "Hero 

Mr.  Curtin*s  linguistic  accomplishments  as  Tales  of  Ireland,"  "  Fairy  Tales  of  Ireland," 

follows :  and  "  Creation  Myths  of  Pi  imitive  America 

Mr.  Curtin  was  no  ordinary  translator ;  he  was  and   Their   Relation   to   the   Religious   and 

not  merely  an  extraordinary  linguist,  but  a  man  Mental  History  of  Mankind.       At  the  time 

at  home  in  any  pah  of  the  world.    Familiar  not  of  his  death  he  was  completing  a  history  of 

merely  with  the  idiom  of  the  Slavic  tongue  as  ^^e  Mongols.     Mr.   Curtin  was  a  tireless 
written,  but  also  with   its  various  spoken   dia-  ,  j-u*^        i*         uuju 

lects;  his  knowledge  of  the  myths  and  folk-lore  worker,  and  m  his  translations  he  had   the 

of     many     nations,     his     ethnological     studies  assistance  of  his  wife.     Together  they  often 

equipped  him  peculiarly  for  the  task  of  transla-  produced  fourteen  pages  at  a  sitting.      His 

y^^'  wife  sometimes  accompanied  him  on  his  jour- 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  Sienkiewicz,  neys,  and  was  with  him  when  he  made  his 

Mr.  Curtin  translated  the  novels  of  Alexan-  visit  to  the  Kurds. 


SOME  FOREIGN  VIEWS  OF  THE  "  PAN-AMERICAN 

DREAM." 


4i 


^X/E   have   had   pan-Germanism,    pan-  States,  which  will  direct  the  general  movement, 

^^       Slavism,     pan-Islamism,     and     so  but  so  delicately  as  to  avoid  exciting  the  sus- 

forth,  andfindlx  pan-Americanism,  which  T^''^^r[tTvtT"^r^^l^\^^X 
tor  some  time  has  been  making  more  noise  people,  it  must  be  said  that  the  younger  Amer- 
than  all  the  other  *  pans  '  put  together."  icas  have  accepted  the  pan- American  idea. 
These  arc  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  Jour- 
nal de  Geneve  (Geneva)  who  discusses  the  A  little  more  than  a  century  ago  the  cn- 
prcscnt  status  of  the  understanding  between  tire  western  world  of  America  belonged  to 
the  United  States  and  Latin-America,  and  Europe.  The  United  States,  this  writer  re- 
also  the  possible  dangers  to  Europe  from  n^^^^s  us,  was  the  first  to  free  itself  from 
such  an  alliance.  foreign  dominion.  It  applied  the  principle 
What,  asks  this  writer,  is  America's  idea  established  some  time  later  on  by  President 
of   the   meaning   of   "pan-American,"    and  Monroe:    " America  for  the  Americans." 

what  IS  the  American's  method  of  pan-Amer-  t-.     c      •  u     i     •                 ^   i       •    r  « 

.  .      ^                                              '^  The  Spanish  colonies  were  not  slow  in  follow- 

icanizmg.  ing  the  example  of  the  United  States.    In  1822, 

_.     _       .        .        ^                   T^.     ..            ,  Bolivar,  who  had  crossed  the  Colombia  and  invited 

The  Pan-American  Congress  at  Rio  discussed  ^he  South  to  form  an  alliance  and  follow  the 

.questions  of  grave  importance.    The  .pan-Ger- •  e^an^ple  ^f  the  United  States,  saw,  as  dreamers 

mans  waste  breath  in  urging  people  to  join  them  ^^  j^  dreams,  the  South  and  the  North  joined 

when  the  people  urged  by  them  are  determined  j^  ^^^  ^^^^Xt  federation.    Bolivar  was  far  ahead 

.not  to  understand  their  meaning  or  to  listen  to  ^f  ^is  time,  and  he  did  not  succeed  even    in 

their  overtures.     Pan-Germans  force  upon  the  joining   ^^^   states   of   Spanish-America.    They 

objects  of  their  ambition  theories  which  prove  quarreled  all  through  the  last  century.    Now  the 

nothing.     The    Americans   are   more   practical.  Americans  of  the  North. have  taken  up  Bolivar's 

Their  aim  is  to  jom  all  the  states  of  America  j^j^^  and  presented  it  under  a  far  more  practical 

by  strong  bonds  and  at  the  same  tinie  to  leave  form,  a  form  far  easier  to  realize, 
each  state  in  full  possession  of  its  independence 

and  its  individuality.    The  American  states  are  ^1^^   fi^st   pan-American    conference   was 

to  cohere,   and   the   means  of   accomplishment  ,    ,  ,   .     ^«t    ,  .     ^        .      ,00^      t^l-.  ^...^^a 

of  such  a  cohesion   was  one  of  the  questions  held  in  Washington,  in   1889.     The  second 

submitted  to  the  congress  at  Rio.     The  pan-  was  held  in  Mexico,  in  1 901.    The  only  ap- 

American  cohesion  is  to  be  based  on  the  prin-  preciable  result  of  those  two  meetings  was 

cii)le  of  arbitration  of  any  differences  that  may  ^^^t  may  be  called  the  first  organ  of  Greater 

anse   between    the    states.    With    that    idea   m  a_«^.v„       ^«  ^/r^-  ««.  \)i7ook,r^^«      1^  ^-k- 

view  the  members  of  the  congress  considered  America,— an  office  at  Washington.     In  the 

the  preparation  of  a  code  of  international  law  beginning    the     South    American     republics 

making  it  possible  to  exert  a  common  action  were  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  the  United 

to  develop  and  to   facilitate  commercial   rela-  States.     But  the  United  States  has  gone  far 

SSce  Am^^U^NoVh^nd  tLth,  Tctrnpact  toward  dissipating  such  fears     The  Amen- 

unit    The  initiative  is  to  belong  to  the  United  cans  of  the  South  have  seen  the  benetiaal  cf- 
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S  NORTH. 

IRraiiJ],  ArgvDtlna,  iind  ('bile  following  tbe  commercial  BUr  of  the   American    Ili^mUphPr 
— Ii'com  C'nnn  y  Curntat  (Bumoa  Ayrea). 


fects  of  close  alliance  with  the  great  republic 
of  the  North, 

They  saw  it  when,  during  the  Veneiuelan  af- 
fair, the  United  States  stood  with  arms  out- 
stretched Iwiween  her  young  southern  sister  and 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world.  One 
of  the  chief  propositions  submitted  to  the  con- 
gress at  Rio  by  Senor  Drago  appeared  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  adventures  of  President 
Castro.  Tjiat  proposition  tended  to  expand  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  so  that  it  would  not  only  for- 
bid European  pDwcrs  to  acquire  territory  in 
America,  but  forbid  Europe  to  use  force  for 
the  recovery  of  just  debts  by  the  New  World 
and  owing  either  to  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World  or  to  private  individuals  of  the  .same. 
Until  now  Europe  lia.s  recovered  her  dues  by 
inlemationally  legal  measures  enacted  liy  means 
of  warships  and  cannon.  At  the  Rio  conference 
Sefior  Drago  arose  to  oppose  such  forms  of 
redress,  and  he  found  means  to  convince  the 
commission  intrusted  with  the  examination  of 
his  olan  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  next  congress  at  The 
Hague. 

So  far,  says  this  writer,  there  is  no  cause 
for  anxiety.  But  when  Europe  is  consider- 
ing the  matter  there  is  one  thing  that  should 
be  well  weighed  by  serious  opinion.  America 
may  still  be  very  far  from  forming  a  conti- 
nental confederation,  hut  this  much  is  certain : 
she  has  very  easily,  and  very  quietly,  accom- 
plished the  formation  of  a  defensive  alliance 
which,  in  tinoe,  may  become  more  and  more 


aggressive  and  more  and  more  all-conquer- 
ing. It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  as 
yet,  America  does  not  wholly  belong  to  the 
Americans.  Spain  was  driven  from  her  last 
intrenchments  several  years  ago,  but  Eng- 
land, France,  Holland,  and  Denmark  still 
hold  more  or  less  territory  in  America,  and 
none  of  those  powers  is  in  position  to  make  a 
defense  against  a  pan-American  coalition. 
A  Voloe  rrom  Mexico. 
Our  relations  with  South  America  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  recent  Pan-American  Con- 
gress at  Rio  Janeiro  are  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  Setior  Alberto  Nin  Frias  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Mexican  Revisia  Positiva. 
The  writer,  after  briefly  noting  the  present 
political  grouping  in  Europe,  asks :  "  Is 
America  on  the  point  of  adopting  a  similar 
policy?  Has  the  hour  of  unhappy  rivalries 
already  sounded?  If  this  be  the  case,  then 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will 
be  arrested  in  their  economic  development, 
since  everj'thing  will  be  subordinated  to  the 
pursuit  of  selfish  political  aims,"  Sciior 
Frias  proceeds: 

The  most  marked  tendency  in  the  world's  po- 
litical development  is  toward  the  formation  of 
great  unities,  such  as  the  yellow  races,  the 
states  of  Europe,  and  those  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.      We    should    hav..    been    better 
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pleased  if  Brazilian  diplomacy  had  worked  for  North  and  South  America  will  first  become 
a  perfect  Latin-American  accord  and  had  been  great  for  the  Americans  and  later  for  the  world, 
able  to  offer  a  united  southern  continent  as  an  hut  this  end  will  never  be  attained  by  placing 
ally  to  the  United  Slates.  This  eminently  desir-  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  commercial  relations 
able  action  would  have  been  more  characteristic  with  the  Old  World.  Our  debt  to  Europe  is 
of  Brazil,  that  land  of  subtle  diplomats  and  vast  not  yet  paid;  we  still  need  the  vigorous  blood 
capabilities.  She  has  chosen,  however,  to  work  of  her  sons;  if  the  United  States  can  dispense 
in  a  different  direction,  and  we  believe  that  she  with  the  Old  World  we  cannot  do  so,  and  for 
will  repent  of  this  in  the  course  of  time.  It  is  this  reason  the  most .  advantageous  international 
not  the  cohesion  and  unity  of  South  America  policy  for  Latin-America  is  one  that  strives  for 
that  have  been  manifested  to  the  United  States,  the  unity  and  accord  of  the  Latin-American 
but  rather  its  dissensions.  With  the  help  of  countries,  for  a  sincere  friendship  and  sympathy 
Brazil  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  soon  mean  with  the  United  States,  and,  lastly,  for  good 
peace  for  Latin-America  at  the  expense  of  die-  commercial  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
tation  and  intervention  by  the  cabinet  at  Wash-  Europe.  We  of  Latin- America  find  ourselves 
ington.  in  the  full  effervescence  of  exuberant  youth,  and 
c  -  17  '  ^u  j'rc  c  u  i"  tbis  period  anything  is  injurious  that  inter- 
bcnor  l^nas  urges  the  different  bouth  feres  with  the  two  great  physiological  functions : 
American  states  to  take  up  the  task  of  diflFus-  growth  and  assimilation.  This  view  must  be 
ing  correct  information  in  regard  to  their  recognized  as  at  once  true,  rea.sonable,  and  ad- 
resources  and  capabilities.  He  believes  that  mi^able  if  tested  by  common  sense,  history  jus- 
^1  A  ^*  tT  i_i-  ^  L  '  tice,  and  even  by  public  opnnon  in  the  United 
the  Argentine  Republic,  on  account  of  its  g^^tes,  for  that  great  and  practical  country  has 
climate,  the  fertility  of  its  sou,  and  the  rapid-  a  proper  esteem  for  rectitude,  self-respect,  cour- 
ity  of  its  growth,  is  destined  to  occupy  a  place  age  and  strength  of  will. 
in  South  America  analogous  to  that  occupied 

by  the  United  States  in  North  America,  and        Senor  Frias  concludes  with  a  warm  tribute 

he  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  to  Secretary  Root,  whom  he  considers  to  be 

importations  from  the  United  States  to  Ar-  **  one  of  those  agents  in  the  development  of 

gentina  are  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than  mankind  who  arise  from  time  to  time  for  the 

arc  those  to  Brazil.    Passing  to  more  general  realization  of  great  and  imperishable  benefits 

considerations,  Senor  Frias  says:  for  humanity." 


KING  PETER  AND   SERVIAN  DISCONTENT. 

I/' ING  PETER'S  reign  in  Servia  has  nor  ticians,  workmen,  officials,  students,  all  feel  that 

^^       been   a  happy   one.      Scorned   by   the  something  is  in  the  air  and  they  are  anxiously 

.  rs-^  1111         •  -'i     1  awaiting  coming  events.     Each  of  these  classes 

great  powers  ot  Europe,  dubbed  regicide  by  ^^^^^^  f^r  a  different  political  party,  but  they 

the  world  in  general,  enslaved  by  the  mur-  are  all  united  in  their  discontent  with  the  pres- 

dercrs  of  Alexander  and  Draga,  the  first  days  ent  regime,  and  they  are  all  desirous  of  a  change 

of  his  rule  were  indeed  troubled  ones.    Later  ^^  ?.o"^«  ^''""AJ^^  ^^""^^^  'P^'^n  P^r^^^^^^^  ?^*^T 

,,,,        I'liiA         •  *  feeling,  and  the  press  is  equally  free.    And  al- 

hc  has  had  on  his  hands  the  Austrian  customs  though  the  papers  are  frequently  seized  by  the 

war,  the  mad  follies  of  the  Crown  Prince,  police  they  are  no  less  regularly  acquitted  by  the 

the  disputes  over  allowances  for   the   royal  courts.    Of  the  political  parties  the  NationalisU 

family,  the  munitions  and  loan  controversy,  are  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  King  and  the 

t    ^  1-  •     1    1-         1      a-u     1   ^    *  government.     1  his    party    openly    deplores    the 

and  grave  political  discord.    T  he  latest  nevvs  ^^ange  in  dynasties,  and  it  asserts  that  the  King 

from  Servia  has  been  of  no  equivocal  kind,  and  his  government  are  absolutely  impotent  and 

and  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  Peter  of  Ser-  in  reality  nothing  more  than   political   cliques. 

via  will  soon  be  a  name  of  the  past.    There  Next  comes  the  little  group  of  the  Progressives, 

1  J  ^    u  !•«      -.u«4. 4.kv  c-»...r;«.,  captained  by  the  famous  Marinkovic.     1  his  party 

IS  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  Servian  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^-^^^  Alexander,  and  it 

ruler   will    again    take   up    his   residence    in  naturally  waged   war  against   the   new   regime 

Geneva,   Switzerland.  from  the  first.    Then  we  have  the  Independent 

The   press   reports   of   Servian   conditions  Radicals,  led  by  Liuha  Stoianovic    These  men 

1  1  ,u  ^  ^^ nru-  fo^«.  r><  cannot  pardon  the  Kmg  for  having  scorned  them 

have  been  somewhat  meager.     The  fact  of  ^.^^^^^  /j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^,^„^^   of  power  in  the 

discontent  has  been  shown,  but  not  the  rea-  Skupschtina  (Parliament)  and  for  having  called 

sons  for  this  discontent.     This  deficiency  is  Pasic  to  the  Premier's  chair.     For  Pasic,  they 

now   made   good,   however,   by   the   Servian  claim,  has  done  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what 

correspondent    of    the    Corriere    della   Sera  ^^«>'  ^^''^  ^^"^  *^  ^^• 

(Milan),  who  discusses  in  a  recent  letter  to        With  these  political  groups  must  be  united 

his  paper  the  entire  situation.     He  says:  the  Socialists,  under  the  leadership  of  Capec- 

Servia  is  torn  with  strife  and  discord.    Poli-  vie,    who   are   opp«ised    to    everything,— the 
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throne,  die  dynasty,  the  munitions,  the  loan. 
And,  finally,  Servia,  like  all  the  Balkan 
states,  must  take  into  account  the  students. 
These  men  are  perhaps  more  disorderly  at  Bel- 
grade tlian  elsewhere,  and  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  vote  violent  resolutions  against  the  King  and 
goveriiinenl  and  tlien  carry  these  resolutions 
through  the  streets.  Moreover,  we  must  add  to 
all  of  these  discontented  classes  the  soldiers  and 
officers.  Ordinarily  the  army  is  divided  into 
two  camps,  but  now  it  is  united  in  it.^  common 
hatred  of  the  present  dynasty.  One  side,  the  so- 
called  anli-cnnspiralors,  .sees  in  King  Peter  the 
Crotector  of  its  enemies :  the  other,  the  men  who 
illed  Alexandra  and  Dra^a.  cniiniit  pardon  the 
Kinu  for  allowing  himself  to  l>e  guided  hy  the 
radicals  and  for  liaving  given  them  control. 

All  of  these  men, — conspirators  and  anti- 
conspirators,  Radicals,  Nationalists,  Social- 
ists,—stand  in  awe  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
They  ask :  "  What  will  become  of  us  when 
Kind  Peter  dies?  "  And  ail,  thinking  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  paint  the  future  in  the  dark- 

In  fine,  the  elements  which  are  usually  sep- 
arated by  the  widf^t  possible  gulfs  are  now 
united  by  the  one  conviction  that  the  King,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  is  the  real  cause  of  their 
discontent,  and  that  If  the  King  had  so  willed 
there  would  have  been  no  Pasic.  no  loan,  no 
munitions,  no  customs  duel,  no  econrimic  crisis. 
This  is  the  sum  of  the  present  situation  in 
Servia.  Bui.  in  concluding,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  horde*!  of  peasants  who  were  favorable 
to  the  new  regime  at  lirst.  The  customs  war 
with  Austria,  however,  has  turned  the  tide 
against  the  Kiiitf.  and  now  the  peasant  classes 
are  his  hillc 


A  Shaky  Foreign  Policy. 
Vienna  journals,  which  have  for  some  time 
past  been  carryint;  on  a  violent  campaign 
against  Servia  and  the  Karageorgevitch  fam- 
ily, publish  a  series  of  announcements  with 
the  manifest  object  of  representing  the  situa- 
tion in  Servia  to  be  hopelessly  distracted,  and 
the  country  to  be  on  the  eve  of  important 
changes.  Some  of  these  stories  center  round 
M.  Mijatovitch,  the  former  Servian  Minis- 
ter in  Ixindon,  who,  it  is  stated,  will  shortly 
be  tried  and  condemned  for  high  treason  on 
account  of  alleged  anti-dynastic  intrigues, 
?nd  particularly  of  efforts  to  place  a  meqjber 
of  the  British  royal  family  on  the  throne 
of  Servia.  Whatever  cliques  inside  or  out- 
side Servia  may  imagine  themselves  to  have 
an  interest  in  prop.-igaiing  pernicious  non- 
sense of  this  kind  would  Jo  well  to  remem- 
ber, declares  the  rx)ndon  Times,  that  British 
princes  are  not  in  the  habit  of  being  candi- 
dates for  shaky  thrones  from  which  a  prede- 
cessor may  have  been  summarily  or  tven 
b lonelily  reinove<l. 
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account  of  the  hostile  tone  adopted  by  the  war  would  be  disastrous  to  both  countries, 

Bulgarian   Press.     Servian   organs  of  some  and   would  only  benefit  a  third   Power   to 

standing  are  discussing  the  probabilities  of  a  whose   interest   it   is   that   the   two   nations 

war  with   Bulgaria,   declaring   that  such   a  should  be  on  bad  terms. 


SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION   AND  INSTRUCTION. 

T^WENTY-FIVE    years    ago    education  '*  training  and  discipline  "  a  so-called  volun- 
was  forced  upon  a  pupil  by  a  breathing-  tary  attention  to  Stare  ox-like  at  matters  dis- 
in  process  that  crammed  and  expanded  him ;  agreeable,    uninteresting,    or    unintelligible, 
to-day  it  is  urged  that  the  school  should  be  a  The  new  idea  would  discipline  the  mind  of 
social   institution,   and   should   unfold    from  the  pupil  to  follow  up  from  premise  to  con- 
within  the  spiritual  life  of  the  pupil.     This,  elusion   something  which   mightily   interests 
of  course,   would    revolutionize   the   present  him,  and  so  stimulate  inquiry.     The  present 
system  of  school  organization.     Education  is  system  is  satisfied  with  a  state  of  mind  that 
still  individualistic.     The  class  is  an  aggre-  is  *'  quietly   receptive  "  and  offers  no  scope 
gate  individual,  and   teachers  aim   to  bring  for  creative  intelligence,  in  either  thought  or 
together  children  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  deed,  because  it  is  modeled  on  a  belief  that 
No  helpful   relations  are  established  among  pupils  are  imitators  and  not  creators.     This 
pupils  or  between  them  and  the  teacher ;  mu-  the  new  idea  would  revolutionize.     To  be 
tual  assistance  is  prohibited,  and  the  teacher  educative  the  dominant  note  of  a  school  must 
is  a  sentinel  to  prevent  it.     This,  according  be  creative,  is  the  essence  of  its  teaching, 
to  enlightened  opinion,  is  wrong.    The  great-        Art' is  born  in  a  new  creation  and  "  every 
est  need  in  life  to-day  is  a  spirit  of  helpful-  creative  activity  will  have  its  artistic  aspect." 
ness,  and  in  the  schoolroom  should  it  first  Such  teaching  transforms  the  individual  and 
find  root.     The  child  is  by  nature  a  helper  gives  him  a  developed  personality.    Imitation 
and  a  help-seeker,  and  the  tendency  should  is  a  training  in  conformity  and  holds  the  cre- 
be  unfolded,  not  pruned.    The  kindergarten  ative  instincts  in  abeyance.     "  To  sum  up, 
illustrates  this ;  ever>'  other  department  of  therefore,"  said  Professor  Jackman,  "  the  re- 
education, from  the  elementar>'  school  to  the  sources  of  the  school  which  the  teacher  may 
university,  denies  it  and  so  subordinates  the  utilize  in  the  development  of  a  social  organ- 
social  qualities  of  pupils.  ism,  we  have,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  ( I ) 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Educa-  a  natural  spirit  of  helpfulness;  (2)  an  inborn 
tion  Congress  in  Boston  last  November,  and  love  of  work;  (3)  a  desire  to  take  the  initia- 
published   in  the  February  Popular  Science  tive;  (4)  an  ambition  for  creative  work,  and 
Monthly,  the  late  Prof.  Wilbur  S.  Jackman  (5)    an    alertness   of    mind    toward    public 
advocated  the  reorganization  of  our  school  needs.      Upon    these    foundation-stones    the 
system  as  a  social  institution.     Our  student  social  structure  must  be  reared."    To  develop 
bodies  show  no  disposition  to  organize  for  these  qualities,  class  exercises  must  keep  in 
any  public  end   or   for  any   great   purpose,  the  forefront  matters  of  public  interest  and 
This  is  an  "  enormous  moral  loss  to  society,"  give  freedom  to  each  individual  who  thinks 
for  the  forces  of  youth  are  not  engaged  in  and  works  for  the  common  welfare.     The 
upbuilding  our  social  and  national  life.    **  An  present  system  of  grading  "  aims  at  a  certain 
educational  activity,"  said  he,  "  is  one  which  dead  level  of  uniformity  in  three  things, — 
expresses  itself  through  some  helpful  work,  namely,  age,  knowledge,  and   skill."     This 
It  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that  every  child  is  a  retards  progress  and  fosters  selfishness.    Un- 
born worker  and  a  lover  of  work.    To  work,  der  it  pupils  exert  themselves  to  excel;  under 
to  do  things,  to  bring  about  results,  useful  the  new  method,   to  help  each   other!     In 
and  beautiful,  is  just  as  natural  as  it  is  for  school,  as  well  as  out,  the  principle  should 
him  to  breathe  the  air.     There  are  no  lazy  be  established  that  no  one  can  live  unto  him- 
children,    naturally."      Nevertheless,   educa-  self  alone.    Work  that  demands  co-operation 
tion  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  tasks.     This  should   be  permitted,   for  "  that  is   the  su- 
social   idea  rejects  arbitrary   imposition  and  preme  fact  in  democracy." 
would  establish  new  conditions  by  challeng-        Schools  based  on  this  community  life  rc- 
ing  "  personal  initiative."     The  present  sys-  quire  teachers  of  a  new  type.    "  The  greatest 
tem  looks  to  "  attainment,"  and  mistakes  for  need  of  the  schools  is  teachers  who  have  the 
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power  to  reach  the  public  mind.    The  power  ing  for  the  task  of  teaching  people's  children, 

to    teach    the   children    will    be   taken    for  The  article  concludes: 

granted."    "  Field  work  "  in  the  community  The  coming  era  of  education  will  be  marked, 

at  large,  study  of  its  daily  needs,  and  actual  not  by  its  material  resources,  but  by  its  teachers. 

participation  therein  are  the  equipments  of  Our   schoolhouscs  are  good   enough;   now  let 

fhp  npw  fMrhpr      Th#»  <u'hnnl  miwf  «itv«»  i4ip  ^"^^^  ^  trained   teachers ;   then  we   shall   have 

the  new  teacner.     1  ne  school  must  serve  tne  schools.    Such    teachers    will    be    equipped,    of 

community  more  directly,  and  the  community  course,  with  knowledge,  but  above  all  they  will 

must   more    freely   open    up    to   the   school,  be  trained  in  discernment, — in  the  power,  to  see 

Training    schools    of    the    "  cloister "    type  ^"d  appreciate  the  fundamental  things  of  human 

must  yield  to  those  based  on  the  "  social  set-  growth  and  m  its  output  of  character.     They  too 

niust  yield  to  those  Dased  on  the     social  set  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^j^  ^^^  children,  not  alone  for  them, 

tlement,     and  the  ideas  ot  the  teacher  must  and  be  creative ;  to  create  they  too  must  be  free, 

resemble  those  of  the  settlement  worker.  The  The  present  system  that  grinds  and  chafes  at 

school  should  attract  all  classes  for  study  as  every  move  was  developed  under  archaic  ideals ; 

the  library  does  all  for  reading,  and  should  '^  Y  ^""t^  ^"^^^."^^5^  ^"^  J"  ^^T  T""^''.?, 

,      ,            ^                 .      ,          i_i'                  •  useless.     The  organization  of  the  schools  must 

be  kept  open  to  suit  the  public  convenience,  grow  out  of  the  professional  necessities  of  the 

Teachers  should  be  trained  "  in  the  science  teachers,  the  greatest  of  which  is  that  even  the 

and  art  of  working  with  people,"  and  should  poorest  shall  be  free  to  put  the  best  of  himself 

lead  in  debating  questions  relating  to  human  J"*^,  ^is   work.    Under   such   conditions   every 

1^                  i_        i_           •               r.       .        .  teacher  and  every  child  will  pecome  a  positive 

welfare,  so  that,   by  active  participation   in  creative  moral   force  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 

public  aflEairs,  they  can  keep  in  proper  train-  social  structure. 


TEACHING  IDEALS   IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


V4ANY  progressive  educators  and  others  whom  they  should  and  do  look  for  guidance 
interested  in  national  and  foreign  edu-  and  instruction.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  for- 
cational  systems  and  conditions  are  loudly  merly,  the  teacher  and  the  preacher  were 
complaining  of  the  existing  American  method  closely  allied  "  and,  in  fact,  were  often  one 
as  revealed  in  university,  college,  and  public  and  the  same."  Thus  students  not  only 
school  work,  and  the  actual  results  it  pro-  learned  Greek  and  Latin  but  moral  truths, 
duces.  It  is  declared  that,  from  the  kinder-  inculcating  the  code  of  a  noble  manhood, 
garten  to  the  university,  confidence  in  things  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  dogma  some- 
as  they  are  has  fallen  away.  Education  times  interfered  with  a  broad  Christian 
**  has  become  an  absorbing  theme  for  more  view,  the  heads  of  universities  and  colleges, 
of  the  intelligent  minds  outside  of  the  teach-  as  clergymen,  won  the  reverence  and  regard 
ing  profession  than  evei  before ;  hence  higher  "  so  sadly  lacking  in  most  modem  class- 
standards  have  been  set."  rooms." 

Allen    Harmon    Carpenter    (writing    in  However    narrow    and    dogmatic    the    early 

the  Bookman),  says:  teacher    may    have    been,    he    possessed    great 

Less  than  twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  wealth  of  knowledge  as  regards  men.  He  ap- 
Mark  Hopkins,  Thomas  Arnold,  Louis  Agassiz,  precmted  the  questionm^  of  the  bo/s  heart, 
Benjamin  Jowett,  and  James  McCosh  were  the  desire  for  sympathy,  the  need  for  encoura^e- 
prominent  before  the  world,  not  merely  as  teach-  "jent,  and  the  longing  for  companionship  with 
ers,  but  as  men  of  influence  and  power.  De-  ^^ose  of  greater  knowledge.  Truly  did  the  m- 
spite  the  preparation  and  specialization  of  the  ^^'■"^*°/.^^J  °^^^  respond  to  these  wants,  and 
instructor  of  to-day  there  seems  to  be  a  singular  nobly  did  he  endeavor  to  satisfy  them.  He  drew 
scarcity  of  such  names.  Connecting  with  this  bis  students  about  him  and  gave  freely  of  the 
fact  the  wide  separation  of  student  and  teacher,  numble  hospitality  of  his  home.  The  result  has 
wc  may  well  feel  that  present-day  ideals  are  far  been  that  the  world  has  looked  up  to  and  ad- 
different  from  the  past.  These  conditions  lead  '"'red  these  men  for  their  nobility  of  character 
us  to  question  the  character  of  our  teachers  and  ?"9  *"«!>;  «l^^}  sympathy  with  the  student  class, 
to  ask  if  they  have  retrograded  or  advanced ;  if  J*  «  said  that  Jowett  habitually  ^thered  at  his 
their  influence  approaches  or  equals  that  of  the  home  for  Sunday  tea  a  group  of  his  students, 
old-time  instructor?  who  spent  the  evening  in  friendly  discourse. 

Mr.  Carpenter  deals  largely  in  his  article  Referring  to  the  present  and  growing  ten- 

with  institutions  devoted  to  the  higher  learn-  dency  toward  employment  of  specialists  at 

ing  and  emphasizes  the  apparent  and  actual  our  seats  of  learning,  the  writer  regrets  that 

lack  of  human  sympathy  to-day  between  uni-  men  now  seek  deeply  into  the  minutiae  of 

versity  and   college  students  and    those   to  some  limited  field  ^^  and  all  too  often  lose 
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sight  of  outside  interests,  save  as  they  touch  The  writer,  in  the  excerpt  pven  above, 

their  one  *  ism.'  "     Loss  of  influence  among  lays  stress  on  the  necessity  for  closer  contact 

their  pupils  is  assumed  to  be  the  net  result  between   scholar   and   teacher, — the   greater 

of  this  too  close  concentration  on  a  certain  **  humanizing  *'  of  the  teacher's  occupation, 

subject  or  group  of  subjects.    The  question  Mr.  Henderson  would  have  yet  another  at- 

of  pay  for  instructors  is  touched  upon.  tribute    placed    to    the    instructor's    credit. 

Has  not  this  intense  devotion  to  purely  scien-  '^o  ^^  a"  educator  is  not,  then    to  be  a  man 

tific  problems  been  accompanied  oftentimes  bv  a  "^^^.^^y  conversant   with   the  customs  and  con- 

sejlfishness  and  commercialism  that  is  deplorable?  ventionalities  of  the  schoolroom.     It  is  to  be  a 

It  is  only  too  true  that  the  teaching  profession  man  with  a  defensible  social  .creed      To  be  a 

is  underpaid  in  proportion  to  the  training   re-  Practical  educator,  a  teacher,  is  to  add  to  this 

quired   in   preparation.     There   seems    to   be    a  ^^1^   Power   to   carry   such   a    social    creed   into 

constant  attempt  to  get  a  decrease  of  teaching  ''^^^}'     Unless  we  are  courageous  enough  and 

hours  with  an  increase  of  salary,  in  order  that  ^^'"^"J.f"°"Sh  to  work  back  to  this  firm  ground 

a  man  may  devote  himself  to  research,  while  the  the  philosophic  idea    we  can   have  no  assured 

classroom  work  is  in  many  instances  piled  upon  P^^'^'"  ^"  ^">'  ^"^^tion  of  human  import    and 

the  younger  instructors,  who  often  do  the  hard-  j^^^^^y  ^r^^"'^i  ^''  ^^>'  ^^"""^  education  that  will 

est  work  and  receive  the  least  pay.     The  result  ^'"^  ^*  ^"  ^°^^^^  ^^y*"^' 
is  that  the  overworked  instructor  has  no  time 

to  give  to  the  care  of  the  student  beyond  the  con-  "ow  Poetry  Should  Be  Taught, 
fines  of  the  classroom,  while  the   professor   is  z^^..,          ^,          ,            x  ^u       j       -•       i 
too  deeply  engrossed  in  his  individual  work  to  ^^^^^  another  phase  of  the  educational  re- 
pay any  attention  to  him.    Research  may  win  the  form   movement   is   dealt  with   by  Jeanette 
seeker  great  renown  and  may  thoroughly  demon-  Marks,  associate  professor  of  English  litera- 
strate  his  title  fs  scholar ;  but  in  the  meantime  ^ure    at    Mount    Holyoke    College,    in    the 
the  student  is  left  to  his  own  devices,  and  the  o     ^r     1^1     ^'     r\       i    1          u       \\^ 
separation  between  the  two  becomes  complete,  f^^^      ^1^^^^!^  (J'^^rterly.       Her  theme   is 
The  student  finds  ready  consolation  among  his  On      Teaching      Poetry      in      American 
mates,  and  together  they  blame  the  professor  as  Schools,''  and  her  contention  is  that  "  poetry 
a  narrow-minded  person.  ^  j^  l^  taught  to  most  students  is  biography 

.  .^    ..  or  history ;  it  is  not  literature." 

"Education  and  the  Larger  Life."  -^ 

The  teaching  of  poetry  is  like  any  other  gift. 

Another  phase  of  the  educational-reform  music,  painting,  poetry  itself;  it  has  in  it  the 

n.ovcment  is  treated  oHn  C.  Hanford  Hen-  -^tc^-J  ^S%osi:i^sen„^  JhTLTn  Z 

derson  s    new^^  book,       Education    and    the  ^^^^  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  that  the  poet 

Larger    Life,"     recently     reviewed     in    the  has,  without  his  power  of  poetical  expression; 

Craftsman,       Mr.     Henderson,     the    editor  he  has  an  appreciation  of  the  musical  qualities 

points  out,  has  a  theory  as  to  the  manner  in  ?^  P?^^^:  ^  .love  of  sound  for  sound's  sake;  he 

*^,..       ,         .               .-^               i-j-      A  has  imagination  with  the  power  to  supply  detail 

yvhich  education  can  be  so  applied  in  Amer-  ^^^  re-create  for  himself  the  poet's  picture  or 

ica  as  best  to  further  the  proe;ress  of  civili-  conception,— no   person   with   imagination  at  a 

zation.  minimum  can  hope  to  teach  poetry;  he  has  emo- 
tional  responsiveness,   sympathy  not  only  with 

Throughout  the  whole  inquiry  lie  deals  with  f^e  moods  of  the  poet,  but  with  every  kind  of 

causes  rather  than  with  effects,  regarding  civil-  !^""if^"  expenence  and  with  nature^nimate  and 

ization  as  a  force,  a  progressive  idea  expressing  >nanimate,  and  reverence  for  that  which  is  noble, 

itself  as  a  social  environment,  and  education  as  P?^^  a"d  good;  he  has  wide  and  broadmmded 

an  inner  experience,  a  practical  process  for  the  jnterest  in  all  classes  of  society,  desire  for  the 

nutrition   and   growth   of   the  civilization   idea,  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth  and  the  significance 

rather  than  as  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowl-  «^    ^'J^;    and    he    has    capacity    for    sustained 

edge.    Regarding  experience  as  the  only  road  to  thought. 

truth,  and  the  inherent  consistency  of  all  experi-  "-pi  ^  ,..,.;«.^^    ,„k;i-  r^^:^*.:^^  «.,*  A^i^t^  :^ 

-«^^  «,.  ♦!,-  (^^.^A^*i^^  ^(  ^,...  «;..^o^.^f  ^;,mi:,o  a  he  writer,  while  pointing  out  detects  in 

ence  as  the  loundation  01  our  present  civil iza-  ,                       /         .     ■                 1  •        1 

tion,    Mr.    Henderson    places    special   emphasis  the  present  plan  of  poetry- teaching  does  not 

upon  the  necessity  of  constantly  enlarging  ex-  forget  to  prescribe  a  practical  remedy, 
pcrience  in  the  conduct  of  the  individual  and 

social  life;  of  recognizing  the  common  element  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  teaching 

in  human  events;   of  gathering  these  elements  of  poetry  might  be  bettered.    The  first  is  seem- 

into  a  distinct  philosophy,  with  a  care  that  the  ingly  a  ver>'  simple  one;  frequent  reading  aloud 

philosophy   flowers    into   performance.      Educa-  to  the  class  by  a  teacher  who  is  able  to  read 

don,  he  declares,   rests   upon   this   principle  of  poetry  and  who  mistakes  it  neither  for  seesaw 

the  uniformity  of  experience,  and  is  a  definite  nor  for  prose;   on  the  other  hand,  practice  on 

process,  quite  as  definite  as  the  other  sciences  of  the  part  of  the  students.     The  teacher  of  music, 

experience, — not  a  jumble  of  different  methods  the    teacher    of    singing,    have    been    specially 

of  school-keeping  as  advocated  by  rival  masters,  trained ;  why  should  not  the  teacher  of  poetry, 

bat  a  rigid  application  of  the  principle  of  cause  which   requires   a    fine  gift   of   music,   also  be 

and  effect  trained  ? 
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CANADA'S  NEW   IMMIGRANT. 


IMMIGRATION  is  as  vexing  a  problem 
to  British  Columbia  as  it  is  to  the  United 
States.  Having  excluded  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  by  an  increased  Dominion  head  tax, 
that  province  is  now  confronted  with  a 
human  influx  from  India,  Since  Hindus  are 
British  subjects  the  problem  is  one  of  increas- 
ing difficulty.  These  newcomers  arc  Sikhs, 
or  lower-class  Hindus,  with  no  definite  aim, 
and  restricted  in  their  employment  or  labor 
by  "  caste,"  which  is  of  four  shades :  Beh- 
mins,  or  sacerdotal  order;  Kshatriyas,  sol- 
diers and  rulers;  Sudras,  laborers;  and  Par- 

The  Canadian  arrivals  belong  to  the 
Kshatriyas  and  Sudras.  The  prohibitions  of 
their  sects,  unless  surrendered,  will  unfit 
them  for  service  in  Canada.  They  must  do 
their  own  cooking,  or  partake  only  of  food 
cooked  by  members  of  their  own  caste ;  differ- 
ent castes  cannot  work  together,  nor  can  one 
be  the  agent  of  the  other.  Even  where  em- 
ployed in  any  number,  at  present  their  work 
is  not  the  equal  of  the  Orientals'.  In  trade 
and  domestic  knowledge  they  are  sadly  de- 
fident,  and  are  unfit  physically  for  laborious 
pursuits.  They  are  tall,  slender,  and  gaunt, 
poorly  clad,  poorly  fed,  and  poorly  housed. 
In  a  shack  in  Vancouver,  at  one  time  occu- 
pied by  a  family  of  two  parents  and  twelve 
children,   notoriously   insufficient   for   their 


wants,  seventy  Hindus  find  lodging!  Six 
times,  heretofore,  the  health  authorities  have 
ejected  families  from  this  hove!  because  it 
was  overcrowded.  Six  persons  is  its  full 
complement!  Here,  like  sardines  in  a  box, 
these  destitutes  are  cooped,  and  occasionally 
relieve  their  monotony  by  sanguinary  con- 
tests, in  which  blood  flows  like  water. 

More  than  2500  arrived  in  British  Colum- 
bia during  1906,  and  public  opinion  is  de- 
cidedly against  them.  Writing  In  the  Ca- 
nadian Mazazine  for  February,  Mr.  J.  Bar- 
clay Williams,  a  Canadian,  outlines  this  situ- 
ation in  a  pessimistic  fashion,  and  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  Sikh  is  useless  to 
Canada,  that  he  will  become  eventually  a 
burden  to  the  Dominion  Government,  and 
suggests  that  the  Indian  Government  be  ad- 
vised of  the  unfortunate  lot  of  Its  subjects 
now  on  Canadian  soil.  He  closes  thus; 
"That  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Sikh  will  retrace  his  steps  is  the  popular  be- 
lief, as  it  only  needs  the  necessary  cost  of 
transportation  to  induce  him  to  do  50." 

Mr.  Saint  N.  Sing,  a  native  of  India,  pre- 
sents the  obverse  view.  Quoting  the  late 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  effect  that  the  Hindu 
is  "  amiable,  well-bred.  Intelligent,  and  de- 
voted," he  denounces  the  treatment  of  the 
Hindu  immigrants  In  British  Columbia  as 
"  disgraceful,"  and   the  result  of  an   "  ex- 
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treme  spirit  of  hostility."  The  causes  of  of  Mr.  Williams'  views.  He  claims  that  the 
this  immigration,  the  conditions  of  the  Hin-  Sikhs  are  ''  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  deep- 
dus,  their  habits  and  characteristics,  as  well  winded;  muscular  and  robust, — men  who 
as  their  future  prospects  in  British  Colum-  can  patiently  put  up  with  a  hard,  struggling, 
bia,  Mr.  Sing  claims,  "  have  been  grossly  tough  life."  This  certainly  joins  issue  with 
misrepresented  or  utterly  misunderstood."  Mr.  Williams'  summary.  Their  quick  per- 
"  The  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  press  ception  and  bright  intelligence  make  them 
and  public  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada  the  peer  of  "  any  immigrants  that  have  ever 
has  been  not  only  frantically  furious,"  says  entered  British  Columbia  from  the  Pacific 
he,  '*  but  it  has  been  characterized  also  with  coastal  towns  or  drifted  from  the  eastern 
the  densest  ignorance  about  the  lives,  habits,  parts  of  Canada."  In  morals  and  abstemi- 
and  influence  of  the  East  Indian  immigrants  ousness  they  hold  their  own,  and  he  trium- 
in  particular,  and  about  the  present  condi-  phantly  points  out  that  the  police-court  rec- 
tions  in  modem  India  in  general."  ords  in  British  Columbia  have  yet  to  contain 
Ascribing  as  the  cause  of  their  arrival  a  the  first  conviction  of  a  Hindu.  The  cli- 
desire  to  obtain  higher  wages  and  better  op-  made  change,  he  contends,  will  not  affect 
portunities  for  a  livelihood  than  Hindustan  them;  and  coming  from  the  Afghan  border, 
affords,  he  claims  the  "  overcrowding  "  and  where  caste  is  construed  liberally,  he  believes 
poor  housing  of  the  Hindus  in  Vancouver  they  will  not  be  hampered  by  its  regulations, 
are  due  to  an  insufficiency  in  houses  for  that  The  indiscriminate  villification  of  the 
city's  rapid  growth.  Then,  quoting  Dr.  Hindus  he  charges  to  "  flamboyant  and  in- 
Alexander  S.  Munro,  the  Dominion  Immi-  flammatory  yellow  emanations  from  the  mor- 
gration  Inspector  at  Vancouver :  "  It  is  a  bidly  rabid  press  organs  of  Vancouver  and 
shame  these  Hindus  are  treated  as  they  have  Victoria,"  This  hostility  is,  however,  only 
been.  They  all  have  money  in  their  pockets  sectional,  and  that  it  should  exist  at  all  is 
to  pay  for  whatever  they  get,  but  the  trouble  incomprehensible  to  him  in  view  of  the  fact 
is  they  can't  get  it."  He  emphatically  adds:  that  Hindus  and  Canadians  alike  are  sup- 
"  Yes,  the  trouble  is,  'they  can't  get  it.' "  porters  of  the  same  empire.  Despite  the 
Continuing,  he  applauds  their  courage  in  hardships  and  difficulties  which  they  are  now 
overcoming  "  that  East  Indian  fiend  of  facing,  he  believes  they  will  succeed  in  con- 
fiends,"— -caste, — and    says    those    who    are  quering  them.     He  thus  concludes: 

now    in    British    Columbia   have   united    to  .,         . .,    ..        .               .          ,       .... 

«^*«ur  u   ^              *.•       u              ^             1      ^u  Meanwhile  these  immigrants  supply  additional 

establish  co-operative  houses,  to  supply  the  ^^^ds   to   cement  the   union   of   the  respective 

acute  wants  of  the  newly  arrived  and  unem-  countries   of  the  empire,  and  supply  the  link 

ployed  immigrant.     This  goes  to  prove  that  which  will  make  these  members  of  Ifie  same 

their  ideas  have  passed  the  chaotic  stage,  and  empire  take  more  than  oassing  interest  in  the 

™  ««     _^^.^,»  1  •  •           A    *    Tj*   J       i'     r  successes  and  problems  of  one  another.    Let  every 

are  now  materializing.    As  to  Hindu  cleanli-  ^^^  ^5,^  that  Canada  be  for  the  Canadians  anS 

ness,  he  adds,  that  is  proverbial.  India  for  the  East  Indians,— but  not  at  the  sacri- 

His  spirited  defence  is  the  very  antithesis  fice  of  imperial  ties. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  LATENT  LIFE. 

A  FTER  quoting  the  case  of  some  frogs  re-  sustain  a  temperature  of  —  62  degrees.    Then 

^^     turning  to  life  after  having  been  solidly  ^t^  experiments  were  extended  to  bacteria.   Why 

t^,^^^  ;«  ;^-  x«-  «-      -,1  J              J  *.u  ^  these  should  have  even  a  tougher  life  than  all 

frozen  in  ice  for  several  days,  and  that  men-  other  living  creatures  is  in  itself  incomprehensible, 

tioned  by  bir  John  Franklin,  of  a  carp  gayly  in  our  medical  practice  it  would  be  highly  dc- 

fioundering  about   upon   being   thawed   out,  sirable  if  the  activity  of  these  infinitesimal  crea- 

after  having  been  frozen  stiff  and  apparently  ^"'"^^  ^2"^^  ^^^'^y.  ^^  checked  by  a  low  tempera- 

\:i^\^<.  x^-.  «.k'-*.  «•     u^   ^             •/      •     ^\f  ture.    The  opposite,  however,  was,  alas    proven 

liteless  tor  tnirty-six  hours,  a  writer  in  the  ^^  y^  ^^^^     w       *              1        »           y 

Dutch  monthly,  Vragen  van  den  Dag,  says: 

The  physiologist  Raoul  Pictet  subjected  fish  I"  Pictet's  "  really  hellish  machines  of  be- 
to  a  temperature  of  —  15  degrees,  and  they  sur-  numbing  cold  "  it  was  impossible  to  destroy 
vived.  They  perished  only  when  the  tempera-  the  life  of  bacteria  even  at  —  2CK)  degrees, 
ture  was  lowered  to  —  20  degrees.  Frogs,  how-  xh#»  r^nlK  nf  hU  #»vnpri'Tri*.nfc  hnvipvpr  w#»iv 
ever,  survived  after  being  subjected  to  a  cold  of  -  ^  \^  l^r^  °^  ^\^  experiments,  ho\^  ever,  were 
28  degrees ;  while  centipedes  could  not  be  killed  ^^^^^^  »"  question,  whereupon  Macfadycn 
even  at  50  degrees  below  zero,  and  snails  could  repeated  them. 
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He  put  the  bacteria  of  splenitis  into  liquid  air  gether  of  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  In  this  con- 
at  —  190  degrees  and  they  lived.  He  kept  them  dition  the  tubes  were  left  for  several  months, 
an  entire  week  in  this  temperature :  they  still  When  opened  again  there  was  not  the  least  quan- 
lived.  A  luminous  bacterium  ceased  to  be  lumi-  tity  of  used  or  expirated  air  in  the  tubes.  Never- 
nous  as  long  as  it  was  subjected  to  this  extreme  theless,  the  seeds  when  sown  germinated  and 
cold;  but  as  soon  as  this  was  diminished  it  in-  produced  perfect  plants.  They  might  just  as  well 
stantly  began  to  glow  again.  And  now  by  means  have  been  lying  in  this  apparent  death-sleep 
of  liquid  hydrogen  a  temperature  of  —  252  de-  somewhere  on  the  airless  moon  as  on  earth, 
jrrees  Reaumur  was  obtained.  .Yet  after  an  ex-  This  same  latent,  persisting  hfe-power  may 
istence  of  ten  hours  m  this  inverted  hell,  the  u-  ^u  j  •  *u  l-u  -.•  •  1  1?  l 
bacilli  were  stifl  alive.  The  physicist's  ability  ^^  observed  in  the  hibernating  animals.  Each 
to  produce  cold  was  exhausted;  but  the  ability  year  the  guinea  pig  and  hedgehog  pass  the 
of  life  to  sustain  cold  had  evidently  not  yet  winter  in  a  long,  unbroken  sleep,  their  life- 
reached  Its  limit.  preserver  during  the  "  ice-period  "  of  the  re- 
.  In  wooden  gutters  and  the  bark  of  trees  ^P^  where  they  belong.  The  hedgehog  pro- 
dwell  many  animalcules,  such  as  the  rotifers,  ^'^^  himself  inward  subsistence  during  this 
or  wheel-animalcules,  which  belong  to  the  winter-sleep  in  a  very  singular  manner, 
class  of  worms;  the  bean  animalcules,  which  ^He  gathers  in  the  region  of  the  neck  and 
«^-i  ^^u«.^^  *.^  «.k-  o.nM^*.  nnu-c,-  ««.  ^A  t^^  shoulders  a  lump  of  brown  fatty  tissue,  long 
are  related  to  the  spiders.  These  stand  far  erroneously  regarded  as  a  special  fat-gland.  This 
above  the  bacilli  in  development.  When  the  fat  the  body  of  the  animal  slowly  absorbs  during 
water  about  these  creatures  dries  up  they  be-  its  winter-sleep.  But  where  winter  is  unknown, 
come  still  and  sluggish,  and  their  entire  skin  »«.'"  the  tropics,  and  the  year  divides  itself  into 

u.^,^^^  UA\  ^i  ..T^'^1,1^      M^  «--.«*,...- rainy  and  dry  seasons,  some  of  the  animals  fall 

becomes  full  of  wrinkles.     No  creature  can  into  a  sleep  protective  against  drouth.    Croco- 

becomc   more   completely   mummihed.      All  diles  there  sleep  buried  deep  in  the  dried  mud. 

out\^'ard  appearance  of  life  ceases,  till  at  last  The  enigmatical  Australian  lung-fish,  which  pos- 

there  seems  to  He  in  its  place  nothing  but  a  susses  both  gills  and  lungs,  envelops  itself  ma 

^^4.:r.^\^^  *^o^«.:^i«  ^t  j,.*»«.    nnu-  ,.,;^j  «.*«»««  thoroughly  sealed  mud-capsule  and  survives  the 

motionless  particle  of  dust.   The  wind  treate  drouthf  breathing  during  that  ^leep  through  the 

It  like  all  other  dust,  driving  it  hither  and  lungs.    On  the  island  of  Celebes,  which  is  full 

thither,  carrying  it  far  away,  till  it  once  more  of  zoological  wonders,  the  great  naturalists,  the 

reaches  some  moist  spot.  brothers  Sarafin,  recently  discovered  a  genuine 

nsh,  an  eel  {Angerula  Mauritania),  which  m  a 

So  these  very  minute  rotifers  may  be  blown  similar  way  immerses  itself  in  clay  and  during 

about    for  years   without  any   injury    to   them  that  time  breathes  through  the  skin, 

whatever.    It  is  with  them  as  with  the  seven  Another  interesting  and  significant  illus- 

sleepers  in  the  legend:  sleeping  they  survive  the  oration  in  point  is  furnished  by  the  dwarf 

times  in  which  the  generations  of  their  waking  ,  .     r  n/r  j                   *x»i  •           n    ^     i     11 

kindred   in  many   successive  series   have   con-  ^-^^  J>J  Mada^ar.     This  smallest  of  all 

stantly   replaced   each    other.    For   how   many  the  half-apes  is  also  a     dry  sleeper.      Dunng 

years?    In  the  case  of  plants  it  has  been  de-  his  sleeping  period  he  obtains  his  sustenance 

termined  by  a  mere  accident  how  long  such  a  f^om  fatty  matter  in  his  tail  which,  like  the 

sterile  sleep  may  last    In  the  days  of  the  old  •              r  -.u     l  j     i_        l               j     •       -l 

Riand  master  of  botany,  Lmnseus,  some  mosses  "^^P  0/  ^"^  hedgehog,  becomes  during  the 

were  laid  in  a  thoroughly  clean  herbarium^  of  favorable  season  a  perfect  reservoir  of  nour- 

course,  properly    desiccated,    pressed,    and    re-  ishment  for  use  during  the  hibernation, 

garded  as  entirely  dead.    But  the  seed,  the  spore-  Qnc  gets  the  impression  as  if,  in  general, 

matter,   of  these  mosses  was  not  dead.    This.  ^1     1  ^     -.                •     ^l           u     r  i«/    j»    • 

also  was  only  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep  because  of  \^^  ^/^^nt  energy  m  the  world  of  life  dimm- 

the  drouth.    A  hundred  years  afterward  a  great-  ished  as  one  ascends  from  the  lower  to  the 

grandson  took  the  tiny  plants  from  between  the  higher  forms.     In   this  respect  the  highest 

sheets  in  the  herbanum,  moistened  the  dusty  organized  being  is  inferior  to  a  bacillus.  Yet 

substance,  and  obtained  new  mosses  from  them.  •     .1  •      ^  ^^    T        ^          •     ^mi              ..  j  -.^ 

'  in  this  class  of  creatures  is  still  presented  to 

That   grains   of   w'heat    taken    from    the  us  the  original  form  with  which  life  began 

Egyptian  pyramids  germinated  again  is  mere-  on  earth  many  millions  of  years  ago.    These 

ly  a  fable;  and  the  story  of  withered  turtles,  bacteria,    with    their    fabulous    manner    of 

immurred  in  rocks  for  millions  of  years,  com-  maintaining  life  in  a  degree  of  cold  to  be 

ing  to  life  again  is  pure  nonsense.    The  ex-  found  only  in  the  regions  of  space,  periiaps 

periments  with  desiccated  plant-seeds  have,  point  to  those  prehistoric  ages  when  life  had 

however,    fully    established    one    fact, — the  to  contend  with  far  greater  differences  of  tcm- 

marvelous    one    that    the    living    creatures  perature.    Amid  heat  and  ice,  blazing  suns 

in  that  condition  do  not  breathe  at  all.  and  icy  world-space,  between  water  and  land, 

_^       ,-,,,-i-4.iru       *j-j  day  and  night,  life  has  had  to  struggle  up- 

Thc  celebrated  physiologist,  Koch,  put  dried  "^  ,       t*.  •     Ll       u       •     •  i        ij         JT^ 

seeds  into  a  glass   tube   from   which   the  air  ^ard      It  is  the  old   pnnciplc,  old  as  the 

had  been  exhausted  by  an  air-pump,  and  which  world,  that  again  and  again  emerges  m  our 

then  was  hermetically  sealed  by  the  fusing  to-  thinking  as  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman« 
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THE  CORALS  AND  OTHER  DEEP-SEA  LIFE. 

THE  coral  industry  is  to-day  one  of  the  the  apparatus  used,  which  is  called  the"  ingegno." 
^  /„„»„„  :_  tU.  .^^...^.«;,.  i;f«  «f  ^ni>  It  consists  of  a  cross  of  wood,  each  arm  of 
great  factors  m  the  economic  life  of  one  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^  j^^^     ,^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

regionof  Italy  and  employs  an  army  ot  people  tached,  very  ingeniously,  about  thirty  nets  of 
to  bring  this  "  stone  of  the  sea  **  forth  from  varying  size,  which  float  out  in  all  directions  and 
the  ocean,  prepare  it,  work  it,  and  set  it  in  accommodate  themselves  readily  to  the  changes 
condition  for  foreign  export.  Although  now  and  roughnesses  of  the  bed  of  the  sea.  In  spite 
,  ,  .  7  1  /:  1  1  ^  of  the  nexi!)ility  of  motion  they  wear  out  con- 
thousands  of   work-people   find   employment  stantly,  and  repairing  them  and  making  new  ones 

thus,  the  commerce  is   (for  Italy)   of  com-  is   the   occupation   of   the   hard-worked   sailors 

paratively  recent  standing.  during  their  so-called  rests.    So  mechanical  does 

TT^*^J*Q»,^  ( ^^^r^^A:*ytr\^  o«  ori-,VU  I'r.  tliA  ^b^s  bccomc  aud  so  utterly  exhausted  are  the 

Up  to  1870  (according  to  an  article  in  the  ^^^^^^  ^,^^^  .^  .^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^J^^  ^^^p  ^^  ^^  ^,^p 

Itaha  Moderna),  coral-hshing  and  working  .^^d  ^^\\\  continue  weaving  the  nets  with  perfect 

was  spasmodic  and  very  uncertain.     In  that  regularity. 

year,  however    the  inhabitants  of  the  town  ^^^  ^^^^j  ,^^^1^^  ^^^  j^^^^j  ^j^j^^^^ 

o    Torre  del  Greco,  six  miles  away   from  ^j^^^j^^   instruments  of   navigation   at  all, 

Naples    began  their  marvc  ously  adventur-  ^    ^  ^^^  ^^  j,,;^j  i^^^;^^    ^^^  ^^^1^  ^^ 

ous  and  successful  cruises  after  coral  banks.  ^^^^.^^^  ^^          ^^^     g^^^  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^^i^^  ^^ 

At  first  they  confined  their  efforts  to  the  ^  j^;^  ^  ^          ^^  perfection  in  this  uncon- 

waters  about  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  but  soon  ^j^^^.    orientation    that    they    can    anchor 

became  bolder,  and,  risking  death  or  slavery,  jj^^^,    ^^^^  ^^^          ^^.^^^^  ^^  ..  ■             ., 

cruised   nearer  and  nearer  to  the  African  ^^^^  ^^^          ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^  l,^„    j^  ^^ 

coast  and  the  much-dreaded  1  unis.    In  boats  fi,_  .„,/___ 

so  small  that  they  could  navigate  only  in  fair  ^.       .            „  .     .         .       .       .,  .    . 

weather,  they  went  further  and  further  into  J^^;^  cS"directs'"rhen*h  ifsif^cfentK 

the  enemies    country  and  came   back  with  entangled  with  the  masses  of  coral  the  captain 

greater  and  greater  treasures,  till  Torre  del  gives  the  signal  to  bring  it  to  the  surface.    This 

Greco  became  a  wealthy  town,  with  a  rapidly  is  done  by  the  unaided  muscles  of  the  crew  and 

growing  population  and  a  fleet  of  400  coral-  1^  ^  .'^^^^^  heart-breaking  seventy;  so  that  it 

pvvyiiig  p\^puia«.iv»i  aiiu  «     v^w        *t             ^  ,jj  jj^^j  ^q  ]y^  n^Qj-^  distressiug  to  see  the  men  toil 

boats.    France  and  Genoa  saw  this  prosperity  ^t   this  part  of  the  task.    The   captain-owner 

with  jealous  eyes  and  tried  various  means  to  presides  over  this  process  with  the  utmost  se- 

divert   the  stream   of   wealth   to  their  own  verity  and  .seasons  his  commands  with  blows  and 

oU^..^ .  ki.«>    «.k^».ir>-k  ,,o.-,M'r^^  ^^.-f.inoc    TT^frA  curses.    The  men  work  eighteen  hours  a  day, 

shores;  but   through  varying  fortunes,   lorre  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^.^^  ^^  they  work,  with  no  stop 

del  Greco  has  held  to  this  day  the  supremacy  for  a  regular  meal,  except  once  a  day.  when  they 

in  this  industr>' ;  as  though  through  long  gen-  get  macaroni,  but  neither  bread,  meat,  nor  wine, 

erations  of  practice  her  citizens  had  attained  I'he   wages   are   infinitesimal   and    the   seasons 

an  instinctive  dexterity  that  cannot  be  dupli-  ^°"^' 

Gated  by  scientific  methods.  It  is  against  such  conditions  as  these  that 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Italian  and  Spanish  and  English  work- 
a  company  was  formed  with  an  elaborate  men  and  sailors  will  not  compet^.  Apparent- 
organization,  and  all  the  independent  fishers  ly  this  state  of  things  is  destined  to  go  on 
were  brought  under  one  directing  force,  but  without  change,  for  scientific  methods  do  not 
so  completely  does  the  business  depend  on  the  seem  to  be  available.  Diving  bells  and  suits, 
individual  interest,  daring,  and  initiative  of  submarine  boats  and  the  like  have  been  tried 
the  fishermen  that  a  quick  decadence  fell  on  with  no  success  commercially,  and  the  old 
the  prosperity.  A  great  volcanic  eruption  primitive  systems  hold  the  field  wholly  with- 
dcstroyed  Torre  del  Greco,  a  disaster  which  out  dispute. 

was  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  books  of  the  As  to  the  working  of  the  rough  product, 

company  were  burned  and  the  institution  dis-  it  is  done  mostly  in  the  ten  factories  of  Torre 

solved.    The  coral-fishers  were  thus  left  free  del  Greco,  by  the  hands  of  women.    Besides 

again  and  at  once  the  industry  rose  to  its  old  the  regular  workers  in  the  ten  big  factories, 

vigor  and  has  ever  since  persisted.    The  cap-  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  town  is  in- 

tains  of  the  boats  are  nearly  always  their  volved  in  one  way  and  another  in  the  business, 

owners,  and  on  the  sturdy  rude  independence  _         ^       .  .^      .         ..     ^.           ^  ^^^ 

of  these  mariner,  depends  the  success  of  the  ,  °-p  ^'-pVl'n^ce 'o7^'^L'a*^r '  **'  '''* 

business.    To  quote  from  the  article:  ^r^      %r           ^           •     /t»        x       • 

The  methods  of  coral-fishing  arc  fixed  im-  Th^  Nuova  Antologta   (Rome)   prints  a 

movably  by  tradition,  even  down  to  the  shape  of  very  interesting  account  by  Signor  E.  Man- 
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cini  of  the  investigation  of  the  fauna  and  land  the  water  was  tested,  the  freer  from  mi- 
flora  of  the  ocean  supported  and  carried  on  *^'"°}'^,[^  ^^^-  Although  at  the  surface  of  the 
1  ^1  o  .  L  n/f  '-ru  •  £  water  there  are  always  a  few  microbes,  m  mid- 
by  the  Prince  of  Monaco.  The  sovereign  of  ^cean  at  a  depth  of  a  thousand  meters  the 
this  microscopic  country  has  a  profound  and  waters  are  completely  scientifically  sterile. 
intelligent  interest  in  the  life  of  the  ocean  Wherever  life  is  intense  there  the  microbes  re- 
and  devotes  much  money,  time,  and  thought  appear,  as  where  there  is  much  "plankton"  or 

*^  :^„^.«.:rw,«.:»r*  ;*.      tr*.  »^a  k;^  <^^;o^«•;^/-  r^^\  where  a  submarme  bank  lifts  itself  near  to  the 

to  investigating  it.    He  and  his  scientific  col-  ^^^^^^^     ^^  ^^  ^^^^^.^  y^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  p^^^_ 

laborators  have  published  a  series  ot  mono-  sure,  the  expedition  has  made  the  discovery  that 

graphs  presenting  the  results  of  their  scien-  the  temperature  of  the  water  has  more  influence 

tific   cruises.     These   embrace   an   enormous  than   pressure.     In   the   Mediterranean  there  is 

variety  of  topics,  since  they  take  in  all  that  animal  life  at  a  depth  of  2500  meters   something 

xf                   <i                  J       ^      J-           r   ^u  which  IS  never  found  in  the  ocean.     This  comes 

can  bear  on  a  better  understanding  of  the  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^hat  the  temperature  of  the  ocean, 

mysterious  life  of  the  ocean.     They  treat  of  influenced  constantly  by  the  polar  currents,  be- 

microbes   and    whales,    of    the    temperature,  comes  colder  and  colder  with  the  depth  of  the 

pressure  and  composition  of  sea-water  in  dif-  water,  whereas  the  Mediterranean  is  always  rela- 

r^*^^..   1  «^«i ;*;«.««  ^f   «.u-    ^:a«^^r^«-   ^..^..^^oo  tively  warm.      I  bus  in  the  polar  regions  there  are 

ferent   localities,   of   the   different   currents,  ^^^/^  ^^^j^,^,^  ^^^^^-^^  near  the  surface  which  in 

of  the  nature  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  ot  other  latitudes  live  only  at  great  depths. 

the  penetration  of  light   into  the  profound 

depths.  The  question  of  what  liglit  exists  at  great 

The  researches  are  made  on  the  Prince's  depths  in  the  abysses  of  the  sea  is  still  a  very 
own  yacht,  the  Princess  Alice,  named  after  uncertain  one,  but  the  fact  that  those  organ- 
his  wife.  This  is  not  only  fitted  up  in  the  isms  which  live  at  profound  depths  are  fur- 
most  comfortable  and  complete  fashion  for  nished  with  luminous  organs  seems  to  show 
long  cruises,  but  has  scientific  laboratories  that  the  lower  parts  of  the  ocean  are  quite 
with  excellent  apparatus  for  immediate  in-  dark.  On  the  other  hand  the  mammals  like 
vestigation  and  a  most  ingenious  outfit  of  the  whales,  which  must  go  to  the  surface  to 
contrivances  for  catching  fish  at  all  depths,  breathe,  have  eyes  which  see  in  daylight  and 
for  bringing  to  the  surface  the  tiniest  atoms  yet  are  obviously  able  to  guide  themselves  at 
of  sea-life,  for  ascertaining  the  temperature  very  great  depths.  A  whale  was  followed  by 
and  composition  of  the  water,  the  nature  of  the  Princess  Alice  for  over  forty  kilometers, 
the  ocean  bed,  etc.  the  animal  evidently  pursuing  a  set  course, 

from  which  he  did  not  vary  a  couple  of  de- 

For  catching  fish  all  kinds  of  devices  are  in  grecs,  although  he  came  but  rarely  to  the 
use,  but  chiefly  some  variation  of  the  familiar  e  x  ^iT  ^  t^  •  n 
fisherman's  net.  For  very  deep-sea  investigation  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  generally  sup- 
they  use  a  net  with  very  large  rectangular  open-  :)Osed  that  they  have  a  sort  of  sixth  sense  of 
ing.  This  is  dropped  on  to  the  floor  of  the  orientation  by  instinct,  since  they  can  even 
ocean,  followed  by  a  long  sack  with  very  fine  pursue  their  prey  in  the  dark.  Of  course, 
meshes,  weighted  heavily  so  that  it  lies  close  to  -^u  ^u  ^  •  ^l 
the  ground.  At  the  sides  of  this  sack  are  at-  ^^en  with  the  most  anxious  care  there  are 
tached  immense  bunches  of  rope  ravelings  loosely  many  organisms  which  exist  only  under  such 
secured  together,  in  whose  threads  are  entangled  great  pressure  that  they  can  never  be  brought 
numerous  organisms  too  fine  to  be  caught  ifi  a  intact  to  the  surface,  for  they  dissolve  and 
net.  Manv  times  the  stomachs  of  the  large  »•  •  ^  ^  •  ^  1  ^.  1 
fishes  caught  contain  minute  creatures  not  to  be  disintegrate  into  a  glutinous  mass  when  no 
secured  in  any  other  way.  For  catching  the  in-  longer  held  together  by  tremendous  pressure, 
numerable  tiny  organisms  which  make  up  the  It  isi  thought  that  some  of  these  delicate  be- 
so-called  "plankton"  of  the  surface  they  use  fine  [^^  ^f  ^he  depths  may  be  of  great  size,  but 

silk  nets,  in  which,  .as  well  as  the  tiny  animals,       f     ,    z  u         l-.  u     ^u 

are  found  larv«  and  eggs.  o"ly  fragments  are  ever  brought  up  by  the 

cords  or  nets.     It  is  certain  that  the  lower 

The  various  beings  which  live  near  the  sur-  the  organisms  grow  the  more  they  approxi- 

face  are,  of  course,  much  easier  to  study,  and  mate  the  darkness  of  the  element  surrounding 

the  investigations  of  the  Monaco  scientists  them  by  assuming  colors  nearer  and  nearer 

have  been  of  great  service  to  fisheries.    They  to  black. 

have  discovered,  for  example,  immense  banks  All  this  invaluable  material  collected  by 

of  fish  of  commerce  at  great  distances  from  the  Prince  on  his  annual  cruises  is  deposited 

the  land  and  scattered  over  a  great  area  of  and  studied  with  the  most  minute  care  in  the 

the  surface  of  the  sea.    The  study  of  microbes  oceanographic  museum  at  Monaco,  close  to 

of  the  sea  show  that  apparently  they  all  come*  the  great  gambling  houses.     Another  similar 

from  the  land.  museum  has  been  presented   to  the  city  of 

The  further  from  river  mouths  and  from  the  Paris  by  the  Prince. 
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MENDELEYEV,  ONE  OF   THE  WORLD'S  GREAT 
CHEMISTS. 

npHE  greatest  of  Russian  chemists,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  any  na- 
tionality, E)niitri  Ivanovich  Mendelf>cv 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  on  February  2 
Mendele>Tv  was  one  of  the  few  great  sci 
enlists  who  have  giien  Russia  the  right  to 
rank  with  the  civilized  nations  of  the  worid 
In  the  estimation  of  the  noted  Enghsh 
chemist,  Thorpe,  Mcndeleiev  was  for  Rus 
tia  what  Berzelius  was  for  Sweden  Liebig 
for  Germany,  and  Dumas  for  France 

In  view  of  the  world  influence  of  Men 
deleyev  on  the  development  of  chemistry 
Thorpe's  statement  is  not  at  all  e\ag 
gerated.  Chemical  science  ones  to  Men 
dcleycv  a  new  conception  and  philosophv 
for  before  his  day  chemistry  nas  a  collection 
of  facts  rather  than  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  taws  concerning  the  transformation  of 
matter. 

Mendeltyev  was  bom  on  February  7  183+  at 
'I'obolsk,  Sil>eria,  where  his  father  was  director 
of  the  classical  gymnasium.  Soon  after  Men 
deleyev's  birth  his  father  lost  his  ejesight  and 
the  care  of  the  large  family  fell  lo^iis  mother  a 
woman  of  marked  abiUty  and  energy  She 
opened  a  glass  factory  in  Tobolsk  and  her 
young  son  learned  there  his  first  lessons  in  chem 
isiry,  and  develooed  the  love  for  it  which  influ 
enced  the  rest  01  his  lite.  After  cimpleting  his 
studies  at  the  gymnasium  Mendeieytv  went  to 
St,  Petersburg  and  enrolled  as  a  student  at  the 
Pcdag'tgical  Institute,  then  the  highest  inslltii' 
tion  of  Teaming  in  Russia,  lie  received  instmc- 
'1  chemistry  under  Professor  Voskresinski, 


and  was  sent  soon  after  graduation  to  Odessa, 
and  thence  lo  the  Crimea,  in  the  capacity  of 
hi((h-sch'«l  instructor.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Crimean    War    in    1856    Mendeleyev    became    a 

Srival-docent  at  the  University  of  St,  Peters- 
atg,  and  from  iR.sq.  to  1861  he  carried  on  ad- 
vaticed  studies  at  Heidelberg,  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Technological  In- 
stitute in  i86j,  and  liccame  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  St,  Petersburg  in  1866. 

Mendeleyev's  labor?  at  Heidelberg  con- 
cerned various  investigations  in  organic, 
mincralogical,  physical,  and  industrial  chem- 
istry, which,  while  not  of  ereat  moment  in 
themselves,  were  important  in  broadening 
his  chemical  knowledge  and  in  developing 
his  analytical  skill,  an  acquisition  which 
•erved  him  well  in  the  pursuit  of  his  subse- 
quent investigations.  His  doctor's  thesis 
was  on  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  and 
was  characterized  by  the  extreme  exactness 
of  his  measurements.  His  work  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  liquids  and  tm  the  liquefaction  of 


gases  IS  of  a  high  order  He  was  the  first 
to  point  out  wh}  some  gases  failed  to  follow 
exactly  the  law  of  Boyle  Mariotte  and  in 
his  studies  of  permanent  gases  he  discovered 
the  critical  temperature  of  gases,  which  ex- 
plained why  their  liquefaction  had  not  hith- 
erto been  accomplished. 

But  the  greatest  service  of  Mendeleyev  to 
the  science  of  chemistry  was  his  discovery  of 
the  periodic  system  of  chemical  elements,  a 
discovery  with  which  his  name  will  forever 
remain  indissolubly  linked.  His  "  Principles 
of  Chemistry"  {1869)  the  first  textbook  on 
chemistry  based  on  the  periodic  law,  is  called 
by  Thorpe  a  system  of  chemical  philosophy. 
The  periodic  system  gave  philosophy  access 
to  chemistry,  and  to  Mendeleyev  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  made  such  access  possible, 
an  achievement  which  he  owed  to  his  re- 
markable mental  make-up,  uniting  the  abili- 
ty of  mathematical  abstraction  to  a  purely 
poetical  imagination. 

Modern  chemistry,  which  found  its  be- 
ginnings in  the  conception  of  the  indestructi- 
bility of  matter,  was  at  first  inclined  to  study 
chemical  phenomena  almost  exclusively  froin 
the  material  standpoint. 

The  chemists  had  discovered  about  sixty  file- 
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ments,  whose  properties  and  combination  were  proximately,  were  corrected.     Furthermore, 

made   the   subject   of  extensive    study.     They  ^^^  elements  predicted  by  Mendeleyev  in 
studied  the  color,  odor,  taste,  solubihty,  optical  j       vi^  .u     npriodiV  law  werp  arfiiallv 

properties,  and  crystal  systems  of  substances,  as  Record  w  tft  tne  periodic  law  were  actually 

well  as  their  ability  to  react  upon  other  sub-  discoyered.    A  few  years  after  Mendeleyev  8 

stances.     No  attempt  was  made  to  find  a  sys-  framing  of  his  system  the  element  gallium 

tematic  numerical  expressi9n  for  the  properties  ^.^  discovered,  and  its  properties  were  found 

noted.     Some  of  the  empirical  laws  which  were  ^  \  .r   ^{'  j*  ^  j    u 

discovered  seemed  to  have  no  connection  with  ^o    agree    exactly   with    those   predicted    by 

one  another.    There  was  no  systematic  arrange-  Mendeleyev.    The  discovery  of  the  elements 

ment  of  the  chemical  elements  then  known,  and  scandium,  germanium  and  of  others  followed 

the  conceptions  of  atomic  weights  in  their  rela-  ^hat  of  gallium,   and  all   found   a  place  in 

tion    to    one    another    were    rather    mdehnite.  ^,     j  i         »        ^  t'u 

While  it  was  known  that  such  elements  as  so-  Mendeleyev  s    system.      The    great    service 

dium,  potassium,  rubidium,  and  cesium  had  prop-  rendered  by  the  periodic  law  to  chemistry 

erties  in  common,— as  was  true  likewise  of  the  consists,  among  other  things,   in   its  having 

group  of  elements  including  calcium,  strontium,  ^^^^  possible  the  discovery  of  analogies  and 
and  barium,  or  of  the  group   including   phos-  \,  ,  u  j    k'*k  t*.     «  « 

phorus,  arsenic,  and  silicon,-no  one  was  appar-  Properties   where   no  one  had   hitherto   sus- 

ently  struck  with  the  great  similarity  of  prop-  pected  them. 

erties  of  the  elements  in  each  group  and  the        Mendeleyev     also     performed     important 

relations  of  one  group  to  another.  service  in  the  employ  of  the  Russian  Gov- 

The  periodic  law  as  conceived  by  Men-  ernment.     In  1893  he  was  appointed  direc- 

deleyev  may  be  described  briefly  in  the  state-  tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  took  a 

ment  that  "  the  properties  of  elements  are  the  prominent  part  in  the  investigation  of  the 

periodical  functions  of  their  atomic  weights."  Russian   oil   fields.      The   Russian   press   is 

Arranging  the  elements  in  the  order  of  their  practically   unanimous   in   its   praise  of   his 

atomic  weights,  we  find  at  certain  intervals  services  to  science  and   to  his  country.     A 

the  repetition  of  the  same  properties.     The  complete  bibliography  of  his  scientific  writ- 

fruitfulness  of  Mendeleyev*s  conception  was  ings,  numbering  about  150  books,  pamphlets 

soon  demonstrated  in  chemical  investigation,  and  periodical  articles,  is  to  be  found  in  the 

The  atomic  weights  of  some  of  the  rarer  ele-  bibliographical  dictionary  of  the  University 

ments,  which  had  been  determined  only  ap-  of  St.  Petersburg. 


ALFRED  DEAKIN,  THE   BAYARD  OF  AUSTRALIAN 

POLITICS. 

npHE   Australian   commonwealth    held    a  conditions,  Mr.  Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney, 

series  of  important  elections  in  Decem-  contributes  to  the  National  Review  a  sketdi 

ber.    The  general  result,  while  not  making  of  Mr.  Deakin  in  which  he  claims  that  this 

any  marked  difference  in  the  complexion  of  tribute  is  amply  justified  by  the  past  quarter 

the  federal  Parliament,  shows  an  increased  of  a  century  of  Australian  politics. 

Labor  vote.  The  Deakin  ministry  has  appar-       i^,     tn    1  •    •  i-   , 

-««-Kr  ^4>.'«.k«^  i^«.  ^^^  ,^:^^A   ^tr...^A     \/i^        Mr.  Deakin  is  one  of  those  charming  person- 

cntly  neither  lost  nor  gained  ground.    Mr.  ^jj^j^^   jj^e  sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  or  Mr  Balfour. 

Deakin  was  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  who   counts   as   many   warm   personal    friends 

commonwealth.   Then  his  party  split  and  he  amongst    his    political    opponents    as    he    does 

was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Watson,  with  the  first  amongst  his  own  partisans     "  He  can  throw  a 

Labor  party  ministry  in  the  commonwealth.  ^^  L^^L^^I^^i''^  the  orifice  of  Hades 

n./t      xxT  ^  1  J   i_      HT      r>  -J  *'^  ^"C  phrase  m  which  one  of  his  contemporaries 

Mr.   Watson   was  succeeded  by  Mr.   Keid,  has  expressed  Mr.  Deakin's  superlative  powers 

and  the  latter  gave  way  before  the  last  ses-  as  an  orator,  and  to  these  powers  of  speech  he 

sion  to  Mr.  Deakin.     On  the  issue  of  tariff  Joins  a  literary  ability,  a  spirit  of  idealism,  and  a 

the  new  House  stands  40  Protectionists  to  readiness  for  self-eflFacement  which  make  him 

^^  1?       '-r     J  T>   •!       J   1     •  1  ^'  J  a  unique  figure  among  present-day  politiaans  of 

26  Free-Traders.     Railroad  legislation  and  the  commonwealth. 

the  question  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  coolie 

labor  are  among  the  problems  which   will       The  subject  of  the  sketch  is  Australian, 

press  for  settlement  before  the  present  Parlia-  bom  and  bred.     He  is  now  in  his  fifty-first 

ment  of  the  commonwealth.  year  and  the  plenitude  of  his  powers.     In 

According  to  an  epigram  current  in  the  the  Victorian  Parliament,  which  he  entered 

antipodes,  Alfred  Deakin  is  the  Bayard  of  in  1879,  he  has  a  distinguished  career  upon 

Australian  politics.    A  student  of  South  Sea  which  to  look  back.    He  has  been  Solicitor- 
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the  federal  Parliament.  Ii  was  he  who,  when 
Air.  Chamberlain  told  the  British  Australasian 
newspaper  that  he  would  be  interested  to  know 
Australian  opinion  on  his  scheme,  cabled  to  that 
journal  that  "  the  commonwealth  government 
and  all  the  governments  of  the  separate  states 
approve  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  preferential  trade 

Eroposals.  Only  the  extreme  section  of  the 
ree-Traders  are  opposed  to  them,  and  an  im- 
mense majority  is  assured  for  the  new  policy 
when  it  is  put  before  the  country.  Personally, 
I  consider  preferential  tariffs  an  indispensable 
foundation  of  the  empire."  It  was  Mr,  Deakin 
who  invited  Mr  Chamberlain  to  "  star "  in 
.-\u?tralia,  who  took  the  first  definite  steps  by 
the  preferential  trade  resolutions  wliich  he 
moved  in  December.  1904,  and  who  has  now 
passed  an  act  granting  a  customs  preference 
averaging  10  per  cent,  upon  British  ^oods  im- 
ported into  the  commonwealth  in  British  bot- 
toms manned  by  white  crews.  The  act,  which, 
when  the  relative  scales  of  duties  are  considered, 
may  be  taken  roughly  as  equivalent  to  the 
Canadian  preference  of  33  1-3  per  cent.,  has  been 
reserved  for  the  royal  assent  on  the  ground  of 
its  conflicting  with  existing  treaties. 


HOK    ALFKED  DEARIK    PREUIER  OP 

General,  Commissioner  of  Public  WorLs, 
Chief  Secretary,  Minister  of  Health,  and 
Commissioner  of  Water  Supply, — the  last 
named  olScial  being  the  most  important,  eco- 
nomically, in  the  colony.  So  far  his  federal 
career  has  not  been  distinguished  by  any  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  piece  of  legislation.  Its 
most  interesting  feature,  perhaps,  has  been 
the  attitude  which  he  has  taken  toward  the 
Chamberlain  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  Deakin  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
preferential  trade  movement  in  Australia  and  in 


Unfortunately,  the  National  Revinu  writ- 
er concludes,  Mr.  Deaicin  is  a  little  weak  as 
a  leader,  being  "  somewhat  prone  to  magnify 
difficulties  and  to  allow  undue  latitude  to  his 


It  is  not  paradoxical  to  say  that  his  strength 
has  been  his  weakness.  For  Mr.  Deakin  has  alt 
the  strength  of  a  man  who  pushes  away  from 
himself  the  fruits  of  ambition  rather  than  jostle 
a  fellow  toiler  on  the  path.  It  is  magnificent, 
but  it  is  not  politics  as  understood  by  most 
politicians  of  all  countries.  Thai  Mr.  Deakin. 
with  his  genius  for  self-effacement,  should  so 
long  have  maintained  his  high  position  amongst 
Australian  statesmen  is  an  equal  testimony  to 
his  own  personality  and  worth  and  to  the  saving 
common  sense  of  his  countrymen.  He  is  the 
one  Australian  statesman  who  is  alike  indispen- 
■able  to  the  commonwealth  and  to  the  empire. 


NEW  IRISH  PROBLEMS  AS  A  GERMAN  VIEWS  THEM. 


^i  N  interesting,  though  lengthy,  discussion 
of  the  Irish  question  is  contributed  to 
the  Prtusshchf  Jahrbucher  for  December  by 
Wilhelm  Dibelius.  This  question,  he  says, 
has  generally  been  considered  an  economic 
one  since  the  land  and  the  concomitant  politi- 
cal privileges  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.    But  that  is  an  erroneous  view. 

The  Irish  question  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a 
merely  economic  one.  While  the  economic 
problems  have  by  no  means  been  solved  by  the 
reformatory  laws  of  the  last  generations,  they 
have  yet  been  brought  much  nearer  to  their  solu- 
tion. But  s  new  difficulty  has  unexpectedly 
ariten  in  the  Emerald  Istc, — namely,  the  national 


problem, — which  seemed   to  have  been  removed 

by  the  supprcs.sion  of  the  Celtic  elements.  For  the 
last  thirteen  years  the  English  legislators  have 
had  to  reckon  with  the  Gaelic  League,  a  well- 
conducted  agitation  of  great  vitality  that  has  for 
its  object  to  revive  the  dying  Irish  speech  and 
make  it  the  official  language  of  the  country. 
Founded  in  i8g3  by  Dr.  Douglass  Hyde,  it  now 
covers  about  700  localities,  with  60.000  members, 
and  has  a  yearly  income  (1905)  of  £7268. 

After  two  pages  of  interesting  statistics 
showing  the  percentage  of  persons  speaking 
Celtic  in  the  several  counties,  the  writer 
reaches  the  startling  conclusion  that  Ireland 
has  really  ceased  long  ago  to  be  a  Celtic 
country,  linguistically;  Scotland  has  a  much 
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better  claim  to  that  title,  and  Wales  even  scoldings  and  the  lawlessness  of  that*  leader 
more  so,  for  in  two  counties  here  the  larger  of  discontent.  Its  program  is,  in  brief,  the 
half  of  the  population  speaks  only  Celtic,  and  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  Ire- 
in  nearly  all  the  coast  districts  nine-tenths  of  land,  raising  it  to  an  industrial  power  and 
the  population  are  bilingual.  Yet  the  league  thereby  forcing  the  recognition  of  its  inde- 
is  proceeding  systematically  with  its  work,  pendence.  The  coal  and  minerals  shall  be 
organizing  local  festivals  (Feiseanna),  and  mined,  the  land  prepared  for  agriculture  by 
the  great  national  festival  at  Dublin  drainage  and  irrigation,  and  the  fisheries  re- 
{Oireachtas),  where  prizes  are  awarded  for  stored  to  their  former  flourishing  state;  and 
Irish  poems;  dramas,  recitations,  paintings,  at  the  same  time  all  things  English  shall  be 
and  drawings.  Traveling  teachers  are  sent  boycotted.  Here  the  temperance  movement 
through  the  country  and  Irish  periodicals  are  shall  join  hands  with  the  Nationalists ;  ethics 
subsidized.  The  league  also  endeavors  to  and  economics  shall  combine  to  oust  the  Eng- 
have  Irish  officially  recognized  in  public  doc-  Ush ;  for  every  glas's  of  whisky  less  will  not 
uments  and  commercial  paper,  and  in  busi-  only  benefit  the  health  of  the  people,  but  will 
ness  life  generally;  in  short,  to  make  the  also  injure  England  financially,  since  the  ex- 
country  bilingual.  The  government  so  far  cise  tax  produces  a  considerable  revenue.  We 
has  taken  small  cognizance  of  this  movement,  have  here  a  striking  instance  of  the  mixture 
deeming  the  mere  matter  of  language  an  un-  of  the  ideal  and  the  material  tendencies  so 
important  one  politically,  since  the  Celtic  characteristic  of  this  movement.  In  summing 
Welsh  are  among  the  King's  most  loyal  sub-  it  up  the  writer  says: 

jects.     The  writer  sums  up  his  conclusion       r.  •    ^. ^  .,      .,    .   ...  ,        , .  . 

•^        ,  .                               /  11  It  IS  noteworthy  that  this  people,  which  so 

on  this  movement  as  follows:  far  indulged  only  in  fierce  declamation,  is  now 
The  immense  disproportion  between  the  place  <=^^^^^  "P<^n  to  do  practical  work,  even  if  it  were 
occupied  by  the  Irish  language  in  public  life  and  only  ^  choose  domestic  instead  of  imported 
the  demands  of  the  Gaelic  League  is  astonishing,  goods,  and  to  refrain  from  whisky.  There  is 
Less  than  Vi  per  cent,  of  the  population  does  progress  when  the  people  no  longer  plan  how  to 
not  know  English,  and  yet  all  the  officials  in  the  kill  the  members  of  the  English  cabinet,  and 
kingdom  are  required  to  be  bilingual,  even  in  the  giving  trouble  to  government "  is  no  longer 
counties  where  there  are  hardly  any  Celts.  In  tne  alpha  and  omega  of  all  political  wisdom,  but 
Dublin  the  magistrate  decides  to  put  only  Irish  when  the  people  seriously  consider  how  to  de- 
superscriptions-  upon  all  official  letters,  and  the  yclop  the  resources  of  their  rich  country.  And 
citizens  sign  money  orders  and  checks  with  ar-  ".  the  Gaelic  movement  makes  the  Irishman  love 
bitrary  Irish  names.  As  the  Irish  have  an  al-  5>s  nationality  and  his  country  and  prevents  him 
phabct  of  their  own.  using  the  Latin  of  the  early  f/om  casting  longing  eyes  across  the  water  to 
Middle  Ages,  which  is  also  found  in  the  Anglo-  America  after  every  poor  harvest,  then  an  ethical 
Saxon  manuscripts,  many  characters  of  which  clement  is  introduced  into  Irish  politics  that  it 
are  difficult  to  decipher,  it  is  easy  to  see  to  what  has  lacked  for  generations,  which  will  result, 
an  extent  all  commercial  intercourse  would  be  economically  at  least,  in  a  decreased  emigration, 
impeded  by  its  general  adoption.  Can  the  Post  »  n  -  . 
Office  or  the  banks  be  expected  to  identify  Baile  The  writer  finally  sums  up  his  views  on 
atha  Cliath  with  Dublin,  Rogers  with  ilfac/?ory,  the  various  forces  at  work  in  the  regenera- 

aiyt!;e?heSeXed'£K"S.^d"^  »''"'  <>*  ^^^^^^  '"  '^e  following  sentences: 
and  the  government  also  has  so  far  opposed  Changes  arc  apparent  in  Irish  politics  which 
them.  Among  the  English  the  opinion  is  fre-  ^^y  decide  the  future  of  the  island.  Every- 
quently  expressed  that  a  movement  dealing  with  ^j^ere  pariiamentary  declamation  is  giving  way 
such  palpable  impossibilities  cannot  be  taken  se-  ^  the  ideal  of  actual  work,  though  m  two  cn- 
nously.  but  will  soon  die  out  agam.^  But  these  tirely  diflfcrent  directions,  with  diametrically  op- 
arc  ostrich  politics.  The  Czechs  in  Bohemia  p^sed  tendencies.  The  flourishing  unions  and 
have  shown  how  a  moribund  language  may  be  ^y^^  ^^^^  workers  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
rcvived  and  elevated  almost  into  a  dominant  ment  demand  reconciliation  with  England  as  the 
language;  hence  the  Bohemian  War  of  Liber-  ^nly  means  of  satisfying  the  economic  interests 
ation"  plays  a  great  role  in  Gaehc  literature,  ^f  the  country.  The  Gaelic  movement,  on  the 
And  with  a  league  that  has  succeeded  m  m-  ^t^er  hand,  in  widening  the  chasm  between  the 
creasing  the  bilingual  portion  of  the  population  ^^^  islands,  tends  to  hasten  the  breach,  for 
from  13.0S  per  cent,  to  13.9  percent,  and  the  cthico-national  motives,  which  Pamell  and 
number  of  school  children  studying  Irish  from  o'Conncll  sought  to  bring  about  for  political 
1400  to  36.100,  withm  SIX  years,  such  a  move-  ambitioa  The  outcome  of  the  Sinn  Fein  move- 
ment cannot  be  passed  by  with  a  shrug  of  the  ^^x,  will  tip  the  scales  in  either  direction.  Here 
shoulders.  ^^  fijid  {^^2\  and  material  motives,  blind  pas- 
An  equally  important  phase  of  Irish  poli-  sion  and  cool  judgjncnt,  still  so  closely  united 

tics  is  the  more  recent  Sinn  Fein  movement,  ^^^^L  ^J^^'Vh^^JJ^^ 

..,,          .         .         ,.        e  w     I  r%  policy  01  economic  oettermcnt  can  win  over  the 

which  has  ansen  since  the  downf^l  of  Par-  §,-„„  F6tn  movement,  then  the  Irish  question  w?!! 

aell  and  advocates  work  instead  of  the  idle  remain  a  politico-economic  one;  but  if,  ^ta  the 
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contrary,'  the  Gaelic  movement  succeeds  in  af-  material  or  ideal  factors  shall  decide  a  country's 

filiating  with  itself  the  Sinn  Fein  tendencies,  then  fate,  as  here,  where  a  justifiable  national  desire 

the  future  of  Ireland  will  be  decided  by  national  for  independence  demands  separation  from  Eng- 

and   linguistic  questions,  and  serious  complica-  land,  while  all  the  economic  interests  can  be  best 

tions   will    result.     Nowhere    else    in    European  served  only  in  connection  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 

politics  is  the  problem  so  clearly  defined,  whether  policy. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE   OCEAN  ON  CLIMATE. 


I 


T  does  not,  perhaps,  need  much  argument  The  Gulf  Stream,  that  warm  current  which 

to  prove  that  the  countries  of  western  moves    from    the   Antilles   near   the   American 

TT,,^^*^^  ,.,z^,,u   Uo,,«  «   i^^  A' a    «  «.  u*  *.  coast  through  the  ocean  m  a  northeasterly  di- 

Europe  would  have  a  far  different  history,  section  and  washes  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  is 

and  their  peoples  would  now  lead  a  far  dif-  set  in  motion  chiefly  by  the  winds  that   regu- 

ferent  life,  if  a  change  should  come  about  in  larly    blow    from    the    west.      The    southwest 

the  conditions  that  prevail  in   the  Atlantic  winds  when  they  blow  long  enough  and  strong 

ri^^^^   :c  :«.o  ^..^^-«»«  „ -^^  «.^  *«i         j-rc    «  ...  enough,  push  the  water  of  the  sea  before  them 

Ocean,  if  its  currents  were  to  take  a  different  ^^^  thus  cause  the  drift,  or  current,  which  is 

direction,  and  its  winds  were  to  be  of  a  dif-  called  the  Gulf  Stream.    Other  causes  co-oper- 

ferent  character  from  what  they  are  at  pres-  ate  in  this,  as  has  been  brought  to  light  partic- 

ent.   This  becomes  clear  to  all  who  compare  J^^^^y  »"  ^^^^"^  ^P^  hut  we  may  pass  these  by 

4.u^  k»^*^«    ^i^«««.  ,.«:-.k«u-«.«j          1      s,      '  for  the  present.   The  more  regularly  and  strong- 

the  barren    almost  uninhabited,  rocky  terri-  ,y  ^he  southwest  winds  blow,  e.  gjivom  August 

tory  of  Labrador,  with  its  icy  climate,  with  to  February,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  warm 

the  countries  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  water  that  will  be  jpushed  from  the  southwest 

the  ocean,  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Neth-  through  the   Gulf  Stream  along  the  coast  of 

-.-.!-.   J      VT     *u         /^                     J   T^            1  Europe,  and   this  warm  water  exerts  a  favor- 

erlands,  Northern  Germany  and  Denmark,  ^ble  influence  on  the  atmospheric  temperature 

which  he  m  the  same  latitude.  during  the  spring  months.     The  winds  which 

That  a  direct  and  intimate  connection  ex-  drive  the  Gulf  Stream  are  thcmfelves  aeain  the 

ists  between  the  conditions  of  the  Atlantic  ^f"l^  ^^  ^^^  ^""""r^^^i^  minimum  of  atmos- 

r%^^ -,j  *.k        -^^u         X         *.         J?  pheric  pressure.    And  the  southwest  winds   m 

Ocean  and  the  weather  of  western  Europe,  ^he   Atlantic  along  the  coasts  of   Europe  are 

18  the  text  of  a  thought-provoking  article  in  a  chiefly  controlled  by  a  similar  minimum  of  at- 

recent  issue  of  the  Dutch  magazine  Vra^en  mospheric    pressure    which    occurs    in    autumn 

van  den  Dag.     It  is  a  matter  of  universal  ?«^''   ^^^l^^i}'.  ^"?  }^   "^o?^  prevalent  there   in 

L«^    1  J         J 1          *u          •*         X  -.u'        ^  January.    This  minimum  is  thus  to  be  regarded 

knowledge,  declares  the  writer  of  this  arti-  ^^  ^^e  originating  cause  at  the  same  time  of  the 

cle,   that   the  reason   why   the   countries  of  direction  of  the  wind  and  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 

Europe  lying  in  the  same  latitude  as«  their  and,  by  the  co-operation  of  both,  of  the  chief 

opposites  in  America  have  a  climate  so  much  characteristics  of  the  weather  in  northwestern 

•ij       ^u       *u     1   ^*       •    ..     L     X        J     u*  n  Europe  during  the  first  months  of  the  year.     In 

milder  than  the  latter  is  to  be  found  chiefly  gu^h  manner  are  natural  phenomena  connected 

m  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  connection  with  the  with  one  another  by  a  concatination  of  causes 

prevailing  west  winds.    Since,  moreover,  this  and  effects, 
general    connection    is    known,    a    constant 

search  is  going  on  whether  the  alternations  Dr.  Meinardus  compared  the  temperaturc* 
in  the  Gulf  Stream  may  or  may  not  be  the  of  the  sea  with  the  alternations  in  the  rapid- 
cause  of  the  less  or  more  favorable  weather  ity  of  the  ocean  currents  of  the  northeastern 
conditions  in  Europe  for  any  given  year.  If  Atlantic.  These,  again,  are  a  result  of  the 
such  a  connection  exists,  the  investigation  of  wind,  and  this  itself  of  a  difference  in  at- 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  Gulf  Stream  mospheric  pressure.  And  with  this  he  found 
with  its  changes  and  variations  may  enable  that  an  increase  in  the  air  and  ocean  currents 
us  to  determine  for  a  long  period  in  advance  in  the  Northeast  Atlantic  goes  hand  in  hand 
what  will  be  the  general  weather  conditions  with  greater  warmth  of  the  waters  of  the 
of  western  Europe.  Science  might  go  even  ocean  along  the  coast  of  Europe.  Frequently 
farther.  By  investigating  more  thoroughly  the  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
the  causes  of  the  origin  of  that  stream  it  occur  from  one  to  three  months  after  the 
might  get  at  the  first  and  chief  influence  that  changes  in  atmospheric  circulation, 
controls  the  state  of  the  weather.  This  last  On  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  Lab- 
mentioned  question  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Wil-  rador  stream  comes  out  of  Baffin's  Bay  and 
helm  Meinardus  in  the  Meteorologische  Davis  Strait.  This  stream  runs  along  the 
Zeitschrift,  the  final  result  of  which  study  east  coast  of  Labrador  toward  the  south,  car- 
amounts  to  the  following:  rying  great  quantities  of  ice  either  out  of 
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the  arms  of  the  sea  or  such  as  originate  along  tity  of  drift-ice  found  along  the  nortlieast 
the  shores,  as  floes,  or  floating  icebergs,  as  is  coast  of  North  America, 
observed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newfound-  Upon  a  survey  of  the  conditions,  there- 
land,   and   which,   when   seen,   are   always  fore,  we  find  the  following  phenomenon  to 
charted  and  indicated  on  maps.  correspond: 

Now   this   cold   stream   is   always   strongest  .^'    /9  ^^^^^     Atlantic     circulation      from 

wh«  the  atmospheric  circulation  in  the  N?rth  t^^^^^  fj^^rl^.lr^"'!^''^^?^^  ^*'>    ^^  '  % 

Atlantic    is    greatest,    for    which    reason    the  ^,7,^^  fr^i^TL^i^^^            *?}^  ^f  *  ^?^^\  ^^ 

amount   of    Irift-icc    about    Newfoundland    is  f  "I'T^J^r'^^^T  J^^ 

greater  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  of  the  ^^i^V^'^S-'tef^                                          ?"; 

5cean  is  lower     A  strong  atmospheric  circula-  f^.^ /JT,/ w  P".  ""  ^P"^-    ^^^  One  result  of 

tion   in   the   North   AtlaiTtic,   carVying   a  great  ^^^'^  ^""^  fhlc,  1    r   ^'^u     *"  "^^.^^^s^^"! 

quantity  of   warm  water   to   its   iastem  parts  ?:l?Pf;:  J^Vf  1 '^^^ 

(along  Europe),  produces  in  its  western  sec-  i?*""  *T  oi^  ?/;^^^''"*•^'''^^T'^^^ 

tions   (about^brador  and   Newfoundland)   a  t  S^I''lfL:''Jl\^^^^^^ 

very  great  amount  of  cold  water  and  drift-ice,  L*^%f.!?^?JI  i"^  /!f^^"i^*     ^l  ,  ^^2  k^*'"""^  ^*" 

greitl5   lowering,  of  course,   the  general  ten?  ^^^l'^  TJ^^^^*?*?  from  Aupst  to  February  pro- 

perature.    EntirSy  opposite  kects,  on  the  other  ^"^^'  <2>'  *  ^««^  ^^tS"  ^^'"P^rature  along  the 

hand,  by  a  feeble  atmospheric  circulation.  ^/?n'^'?^^"/''P^  ['"''^  November  to  April,  agd, 

^    ^                          *^  (3),  high  atmospheric  temperature  m  central  Eu- 

17 u  -.  u      L            -J  •-..            L  rope  from  February  to  April.     One  result  of 

*  rwn  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  con-  this  again  is  that,  (4),  the  weather  is  favorable 

eluded  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  deduce  for  the  raising  of  grain  and  that  good  harvests 

beforehand,    from   the   atmospheric  circula-  may  consequently  be  expected.    At  the  same 

tion  and  the  speed  of  the  ocean  currents,  the  time  with  this  condition,  (5),  there  is  much  drift- 

fl^.^1  »,M«.lwL*  r^s^Al^X^^^  ;«   «.,^«««^   Fi,  ^^^  during  the  spring  in   the  neighborhood  of 

general  wither  conditions  in  western  Eu-  Newfoundland,  and   (6),  much  less  ice  during 

rope,  and  the  significance  of  any  given  quan-  the  same  season  in  the  region  of  Iceland. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  CLIMATE  ON  CHARACTER. 

TT  is  one  of  the  truisms  of  anthropology  on  its  whole  expanse,  after  a  moment  of  transi- 

^     that  human  beings  reach  their  highest  ^}^\^^^  "°  ^^"K^*'  directly  perceived  as  such. 

Am^mywxw^m^m^*'  It  4-li«  «-«m rui «-« «-«»  ^t^wxm^   *^w>A  Am^  ^"  ^"^  othcr  haud  such  stimuli  of  tcmperaturc, 

development  m  the  temperate  zones,  and  df  j^  ^  ^^^  ^  theV  more  materially  differ  W  the 

vclop  less  completely  in  the  tornd  zone  and  usual  temperature  of  our  environment,  acquire 

the  frigid  zones.     An  interesting  and  sug-  even  increasing  meaning  for  our  consciousness, 

gestive  article  on  "  Psychic  Life  in  Cold  and  with  the  degree  of  this  difference  and  by  reason 

Warmth,"  by  C.  D.  Pflaum  (published  in  the  ^J.  *^5  1"'^Tn?inUr«    "S^.h  ^An^t'^^K' 

Fff    ^  •  ^    /y  •.        \         ^       1             i_  1         J  arising  m  our  organism,    buch  meaning,  accli- 

Illustrtrte  Zettung),  not  only  marshak  and  nwtization  (the  self-executed  adjustment  of  the 

regards  relevant  facts  from  somewhat  unus-  individual  to  the  world  around  him)  is  wont  to 

ud  viewpoints,  but  more  especially  dissects  veil,  and  there  is  needed  an  observation  wide- 

and  lays  bare  (in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  lT^!!!l^f!^hZ'I il^t^^uf '°"'''  """^  '"""^  "^^ 
,         .-^ ,           ^     .         *             •       \  ^L    i.«j  o*  men,  to  bring  it  to  light. 
knowledge,  sometimes  very  curious)  the  hid- 
den processes  of  die  molding  of  character  character  in  a  cold  climate. 

by  temperature.  As  to  the  effects  of  a  cold  climate  upon 

EXTENT  OF  THE  EFFECT.  character,  this  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

rri             ^         ^       L»  1.    11          !•/  Cold   furthers    (as   physico-chemical   experi- 
Temperature,  to  which  all  our  life  we  arc  ^ents  also  have  proved)   the  chemical  decky, 
exposed,  and  which  by  affecting  our  ances-  and  weakens  the  energy  of  all  the  organic  proc- 
tors also  has  affected  the  inheritance  of  pro-  esses  of  life.    .    .    .    Cold  contracts  the  blood 

pensity  and  civilization  received  by  us  from  T^fS^l^"^  prevents  the  organs  from  bcmjf  suf- 

v^      ^       _^                   ^  1 J              ^^        a ..  fused  by  a  greater  quantity  of  blood.    It  hinders 

them,  exerts,  we  are  told,  a  greater  eflEect  the  rhythm  of  the  fireath,  and  produces  a  trem- 

up(m  character  than  we  commonly  suppose,  bling  of  the  muscles"  which  at  every  moment 

One  reason  of  this  is  that  our  perceptions  of  brings  widi  it  new  positions  of  the  muscles, 

temperature,  coming  to  consciousness  in  the  ?^"  constitutes  a  real  hindrance  to  the  coming 

mi<bt  of  other   perceptions    are  but  little  ^^^^  Sll*4lS';S"?en''tSo?'c;27d 

noticed  by  us  separately ;  and  hence  we  do  nttk  or  nothing.    In  cold,  further,  the  automatic 

not  realize  how  important  a  part  they  play,  activity  of  our  organs  of  sense  is  lessened.    This 

Moreover:  involves  a  diminution  in  the   number  of  the 

sense  impressions   and   little  experiences.     In 

Stimuli  of  temperature  that  affect  our  skin  cold,  then,  there  are  wanting  the  most  impor* 
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tant  premises  of  intellectual  work;  there  is  The  effects  of  warmth  (on  the  whole  favor- 
wanting  especially  the  sense-material,  the  quota  able)  last  only  to  a  very  moderately  high  limit; 
of  fresh  perceptions  which  would  assume  rela-  beyond*  which,  with  the  change  of  the  warmth 
tions  with  each  other  and  with  our  previous  in-  into  heat  wholly  contrary,  i.  e.,  increasingly  un- 
tellectual  possession.    A  shivering  person  is  sat-  favorable,   effects   set  in   upon  the  psychic   ac- 

isfied  with  vague  impressions,  he  lays  no  weight  tion The  heat  .  .  .  lessens  the  vegetative 

upon  the  clearness  of  his  ideas  and  the  precision  activities  of  the  organism,  and  causes  its  mus- 
of  his  concepts  and  judgments.  A  shivering  per-  cles  to  relax.  Warmth  and  heat  keep  from  f re- 
son,  too,  is  satisfied  with  the  immediate  im-  qucnt  motion  and  quickly  occasion  fatigue.  In 
pression  of  the  stimuli ;  he  does  not  follow  them  warmth  the  blood  vessels  indeed  have  their 
up  and  neglects  to  compare  them,  to  distribute  greatest  amplitude,  and  the  quantity  of  blood 
them  into  their  places  in  the  whole  of  his  pre-  supplying  the  organs  of  the  body  has  its  maxi- 
vious  experiences,  and  to  appraise  them.  For  mum;  but  the  blood  is  consumed  much  more 
example,  on  hearing  the  various  noises  coming  quickly  and  its  quality  becomes  poorer,  unless 
from  the  street,  a  shivering  person  regularly  the  increase  of  nourishment  opposes  this  deteri- 
neglects  to  realize  to  himself  the  visible  pictures  oration. 

of  the  things  and  actions  producing  the  noises.  rj^  .  ^^  a.  x  i.*  i_ 
One  who  is  shivering  relates  poorly  and  listens  ^^  perceive  such  eitects  of  high  tempera- 
poorly,  neglects  above  all  to  make  comparisons  ture  upon  psychic  life,  however,  it  is  by  no 
and  to  reflect  upon  the  situations.  The  actor  at  means  necessary  to  observe  the  uncivilized 
the  rehearsal  in  the  unheated  theater  is  but  su-  Inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  Italian's 
perncial  with  his  role,  he  does  not  live  in  it,  and  ^i  •  c  j  i  i  •  ^  •  l 
is  only  up  in  its  words  and  coarser  gestures  at  enthusiasm  tor  dolce  far  niente  is  to  be  ex- 

ihe  given  moments.    The  shivering  hearer  in  a  plained  by  the  high  average  temperature  in 

cold  clHirch  follows  at  best  with  self-mastery  which  he  lives.    No  less  is  it  a  peculiarity  of 

the  sermon  and  understands  of  its  spirit,  i^  ^  blacksmiths,   locksmiths,   bakers,   and   others 

thing  at  all,  but  little As  to  the  influence  ,       ,  ,,'  ,    *         ^     v 

of  cold  upon  remembrance  and  recollection  es-  (such  persons  as  usually  work  over  fire)   to 

pccially  ....  Ribot  [in  his  book  upon  the  dis-  react  promptly  to  suggestions.  They  have,  as 

eases  of  the  memory]  tells  of  a  traveler  who.  we  are  wont  to  say,  much  temperament,  lack 

in  a  considerable  experience  of  cold,  declared  self-control,  and  proceed  quickly  to  acts  of 

that  each  time  his  memory  was  weakened,  while       .  ,  '^  -i         / 

he  could  not  reckon  nor  make  the  simplest  cal-  violence. 

culation.    With  this  statement  of  Ribot's  agrees        Though  we  may  say  that  a  warm  tempera- 

ihe  fact  that  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  ture  is  helpful  to  the  esthetic  in  life,  it  must 

a  striking  loss  of  the  memory  of  names  appeared  ^e  confessed   that  too  warm  a  temperature 

among  the  French  soldiers,  to  such   a  degree  1        i  \     a    *. 

that  they  could  no  longer  name  the  commonest  ^^  ^^^  opposite  ettect. 

things.    The  study  of  the  manner  of  living  and        Qne  encounters  among  inhabitants  of  the  tor- 

the  peculiarities  of  the  Esquimaux  will  yield  us  ^id  zone  very  grotesque  adornment,  extravagant 

still    further   interesting   facts   from   the   view-  overloadings.  senseless  and  aimless  ostentation. 

pomt  here  under  consideration. Read  Nan-  ^nd,   accordingly,   a   half-ripe,  because   undisci- 

sens  statements   (in      In  Night  and  Ice    )   as  pH^ed,  and  not  intellectualized  kind  of  artistic 

to    the    Esquimaux,    as    to   their   characteristic  manifestation.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  univer- 

condition  of  lack  of  interest,  of  laziness,  and  the  ^^\\y  true  that  in  great  warmth,  in  heat,  a  very 

dreamy  state  that  befell  Nansen  and  the  crew  marked  repugnance  from  everything  unesthetic 

of  the  Fram  during  their      lying  still      m  the  j^  present:  dirty  fluids,  an  insect  in  the  soup, 

winter  and  spring  of  1895.  .A  very  noticeable  ^nd  the  like,  offend  in  heat  more  than  in  cold, 
peculiarity  of  the  psychic  life  lived  under  the 

influence  of  the  cold  is,  finally,  the  slight  incli-  As  to  the  esthetic  in  the  life  of  warmer 
nation  for  esthetic  or  moral  estimates.  The  average  temperatures,  the  attention  that 
most  beautiful  winter  landscape,  the  grandest  q^..^u°  ^„  „«j^,  «ii  ^:..^..^^*«„^oo  »^A  ;« 
music  (and,  on  the  other  hand!  just  as  much  Southrons  under  all  circumstances  and  m 
what  is  ugly  and  otherwise  repugnant)  leaves  every  matter  pay  to  the  formal,  to  the  man- 
one  who  is  shivering  tolerably  "  cold.'*  His  in-  ner  of  appearing,  deserves  to  be  especially 
terest  in  moral  questions,  moreover,  is  weak.  emphasized  as  characteristic. 

A  WARM  CLIMATE  AND  CHARACTER.  Particularly   the    way   of   speaking   that   the 

Southern  Frenchman  or  the  Italian  has  is  fitted 

The  method  of  the  influence  upon  charac-  to  teach  us  that  the  greatest  weight  is  laid  upon 

ter  of  a  constantly  or  predominantly  warm  the  meaning  gesture  and  upon  gesticulation  gen- 

•     4.kl-    aL^^xu^a       t  iL^  ^^\A  erally.     The  German  or  the  Englishman,  even 

temperature  is  then   described.      Like  cold,  j^  no^  other  marks  be  noticeable  on  him,  will  be 

warmth     releases  chemical  wholes,  but  it  also  recognized  in  comparison  with  the  Frenchman 

furthers  the  formation  of  new  wholes.     It  and  Italian  by  the  fact  that  the  lively  g:esturing 

furthers,  especially,  organic  union,  and  it  is  and  gesticulation  peculiar  to  the  latter  is  want- 

an  indispensable  condition  for  the  birth  and  >"«  >"  *'*'"• 

successful  continuance  of  the  functions  of       Warmth  of  the  higher  degree  no  less  than 

life,  in  so  far  as  it  docs  not  exceed  certain  cold,  brings  with  it  peculiar  changes  of  the 

limits  and  become  heat.    Heat  also  produces  psychic  action,  in  its  entire  character  as  in 

decay,  destroys  organic  action."  details. 
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Observe  uncivilized  persons  of  the  torrid  complex  impressions,  antipathy  to  combinations, 
zone.  The  fact  that  they  are  lazy  has  its  nat-  At  the  same  time,  the  suggestibility  of  the  indi- 
ural  cause.  With  them  impressions  come  and  vidual  also  increases.  He  is  more  open  to  ex- 
go  without  arriving  at  associative  or  even  ternal  influences  than  usual ;  decides  and  acts 
thought  relation  with  contemporary  and  past  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  though'  little  satis- 
experiences.  This  poverty  of  associations  in  faction  befall  his  convictions  and  deep  laid  plans, 
great  warmth,  i.  e.,  the  fact  that  an  impression 

does  not  recall  all  the  relations  attaching  them-        "Most  favorable  for  the  progress, the  ener- 
selves  at  a  normal  temperature  to  it  in  earlier  ^  fruitfulness  of  the  psychic  life,"  says 

experiences,  is  very  important.     As  it  explains  ^.  .  ,.        ;<•  j*.i 

to  us  the  slight  mental  development  of  the  in-  this  writer  in  conclusion,      is  a  moderately 

habitants   of  the   tropics,   their   thoughtfulness  warm  temperature,  a  temperature  of  which 

and  feeble  power  of  imagination,  it  enables  us  we  are  not  especially  conscious  save  by  ex- 
also  to  understand  that  aversion  to  all  thinking  j     d,>ecting  our   attention   to    it;   one, 

so  characteristic  of  the      sweaters.       Its  reach  r     n        u  ^  ^  •      » 

is  revealed,  further,  in  a  certain  one-sidedness  Anally,   that  comes  near   to  our  organism  s 

of  our  known  conduct  in   heat;  avoidance  of  own  temperature. 


CELLULAR  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

PHYSIOLOGY    has    demonstrated    that  ing  others.     In  addition  to  this  the  ganglion 

the  nervous  system  dominates  the  whole  cells  are  the  seat  of  special  nerve  processes, 

human  organism.    All  the  mechanics  of  life  The  yital  activities  of  these  cells  induce 

are  controlled  by  it,  and  all  the  forms  of  ac-  chemical  changes  that  in  the  case  of  excess- 

tivity  of  the  mind  are  expressions  of  its  en-  ive  activity  may  cause  the  accumulation  of 

ergy.    During  the  past  decade  an  almost  in-  the  products  of  metabolism,  which  produces 

credible  amount  of  investigation  of  the  struc-  a  paralysis  of  the  cell  and  results  in  fatigue, 

ture  and  mode  of  action  of  the  nervous  sys-  or  there  may  be  loss  of  energy  through  lack 

tern  has  been  carried  on,  but  without  secur-  of  nutrition,  that  produces  exhaustion, 

ing   results   to  correspond   with   the   effort  It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  gan- 

made.     To-day,  in  the  foreground  of  scien-  glion  cells  in  the  nervous  system  does  not  in- 

tific  interest,  stands  the  question  of  the  proc-  crease  after  birth,  but  the  individual  cells 

esses  that  go  on  in  the  elements  making  up  grow   larger   under   the   influence  of   their 

the  nervous  system,  especially  the  processes  functional  stimuli.     The  importance  of  the 

by  which  stimuli  are  conducted  along  the  role  played  by  these  stimuli  in  the  develop- 

nerve  fibers.  ment  of  the  cells  was  shown  by  some  experi- 

This  subject  is  reviewed  in  the  last  num-  ments  made  upon  kittens  and  puppies  whose 

ber  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  AUgemeine  Physi-  eyelids  were  sewed   together  and  never  al- 

ologie  (Jena).  lowed  to  open,  so  that  the  eflfect  of  with- 

Our  impressions  are  received   as  stimuli  drawing  the  stimulus  of  light  could  be  ob- 

which  in  some  way  are  conducted  along  the  served  upon  the  nerve  cells  of  the  visual  ccn- 

nerve  fibers,  and  in  the  nervous  system  are  ter  in  the  brain. 

interpreted  as  the  sensations  that  make  up  all  Subsequent  examination  of  these  brains 
oiir  knowledge  of  the  outside  world.  The  showed  that  this  group  of  cells  had  not  de- 
first  step  toward  finding  out  what  takes  place  veloped  as  it  does  under  normal  conditions, 
was  to  untangle  the  apparently  inextricable  Another  proof  of  this  relation  between  stim- 
network  of  cells  and  fibers  that  make  up  the  ulus  and  growth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
central  nervous  system.  The  network  has  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  which  are  con- 
bccn  partially  resolved  into  an  orderly  sys-  cerned  in  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of 
tcm  of  elements,  among  which  at  least  some  the  leg  atrophy  after  the  cessation  of  motor 
important  groups  of  cells  and  their  connec-  impulses  that  follows  amputation  of  the  leg. 
tions  have  been  clearly  demonstrated.  Of  As  for  the  processes  in  the  nerve  fiber,  it 
the  two  kinds  of  structures, — ganglion  cells  is  apparent,  from  the  characteristic  results, 
and  fibers, — that  make  up  the  system,  the  that  the  electric  stream  plays  an  important 
nerve  fibers  serve  as  conducting  tracts,  while  part  in  their  activities,  but  the  mode  of  action 
at  definite  points  along  these  tracts  are  sta-  is  not  known.  It  is  not  a  simple  physical 
tioned  the  ganglion  cells,  which  not  only  con-  process,  but  there  is  change  in  the  nerve  mat- 
trol  the  passage  of  impulses  over  the  fibers,  but  ter  itself,  in  which  the  consumption  of  oxy- 
sort  them  out,  transmitting  some  and  inhibit-  gen  is  of  fundamental  importance. 
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HICAL  AND  HISTORICAL, 

The  IloLi.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  member  of 
Congress  from  Ohio,  has  contributed  to  the 
*'  American  Statesmen  "  series  ( Boston  Hough 
ton,  Miffiin  &  Co.).  a  life  of  John  Sherman  Mr 
Burton,  from  his  long  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  his  special  famihantv  uilh 
Ohio  polities,  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  form  a 
wise  and  just  estimate  of  the  public  services  rcn 
dcred  by  Mr.  Sherman  during  a  period  of  more 
than  forty-three  years.  The  resumption  of 
specie  payments  in  1879  was  the  one  achieve 
ment  with  which  Mr.  Sherman's  fame  as  a 
statesman  has  been  permanently  associated  Hi 
name  has  gone  down  to  history  as  that  of  iht 
greatest  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  smce  Alex 
ander  Hamilton.  Appreciation  of  that  one  serv 
ice,  however,  should  not  blind  us  to  other  in 
portant  achievements  in  Mr.  Sherman  s  long  and 
varied  public  career.  It  has  been  Mr  Burton 
task  to  review  all  of  these  and  to  point  out  their 
true  significance. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  year  which 
marks  the  centenary  of  General  Robert  E  Lee  s 
birth  should  be  signalized  by  the  publication  of 
appreciations  and  reminiscences  of  the  great 
Confederate  leader.  The  first  of  these  to  make 
its  appearance  is  a  volume  entitled  General 
Lee  r  His  Campaigns  in  Virginia,  1861  1865  with 
Personal  Reminiscences"  (Norfolk:  Nusbaum 
Book  &  News  Company),  by  Col  Walter  H 
Taylor,  who  served  on  General  Lee's  staff  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox,  first  as  aide  de  camp  and  later  ns 
adjutant-general.  These  memoirs  by  Colonel 
Taylor  form  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  rap- 
idly growing  list  of  tributes  to  General  Lee  by 
his  old  officers  and  fellow -soldiers. 

Another  Confederate  hero  is  commemorated  in 
"  The  Life  and  Services  of  John  Newland  Maf 
fitt."  by  Emma  Martin  Maffilt  (Washington 
The  Neale  Publishing  Company).  Captain  Maf 
fitt  was  a  daring  naval  officer  and  blockade  run 
ncr  during  the  Civil  War.  It  is  said  that  as  com 
mander  of  the  Florida,  in  i862-'63,  he  captured 
and  destroyed  more  than  $5,000,000  worth  of 
federal  property.  Captain  Maffitt  was  bom  at 
sea,  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  Navy  in  1832,  and  for  thirty-five  years  he 
sailed  upon  all  the  oceans. 

"  The  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  A,  Mudd,  who  was 
Imprisoned  for  years  in  Fort  Jefferson  Dry  Tor 
tugas  Island,  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  as 
sassination  of  President  Lincoln,  has  been  com 
piled  by  his  daughter  and  is  now  published  with 
a  preface  by  D.  Eldridge  Monroe  of  the  Balti 
more  bar,  by  the  Neale  Publishing  Company  of 
Washington.  Dr.  Mudd  was  the  physician  who 
set  John  Wilkes  Booth's  leg  during  his  flight 
into  Mar>-l3nd  after  the  assassination  His 
family  have  sought  to  remove  the  stigma  that 
was  put  upon  his  name  by  the  military  court  that 
tried  the.  allied  conspirator.  Dr,  Mudds  letters 
and  a  ntirabn'  of  statements  by  his  relatives  and 


friends  regarding  his  relation  to  the  conspiracy 
are  published  in  full 

\  topic  of  ne\er  failing  interest  to  the  Con- 
federate \eteraii  is  to  be  funn  1  in  the  exploit<i 
of  Col  John  S  Mosby  s  famou<^  battalion  of  Vir 
tiiiia    cavalrynien     know  11     in     war    time    as 

Mosby  s  Guerillas  1  he  daring  dieds  of  these 
expert  cavalrjmen  are  recounted  at  length  by 
John     H      Alexander     in     a     volume     entitled 

Mosbj  s  Men  (Washington  Ihe  Neale  Pub 
hshing  Compiny)  Merc  than  one  Northern 
bolder    wl  o    has    had    cauie    to    remember    tin. 


fighting  qualities  of  this  fam  ns  bnnd  of  rangers 
will  be  interested  in  the  record  of  their  danng 
deeds  as  set  forth  by  one  of  their  own  number 

Alexander  Wilson  the  Scotch  naturahst  who 
shares  with  \udubon  the  honor  of  having  laid 
the  foundations  in  America  of  the  science  of 
ornithology  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  me 
nioir  bv  Prof  James  S  Wilson  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  (Washington  The  Neale 
Publishing  Compan>)  Wilson  nas  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  naturalist  and  several  of  his  poems 
are  appended  to  the  present  volume  It  mas  in 
his  correspondence  with  Wilson  that  JelTersoH 
developed  his  interest  111  news  upon  bird  bte. 
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This  vt^ume  gives  many  indications  of  the  high 

scientific  rank  attained  hy  this  Scotch  weaver 
after  his  migration  to  the  New  World.  The 
author  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  Wilson's 
poetry. 

Dr.  Araos  S.  Hershey's  "International  Law 
and  Diplomacy  of  the  Rjisso- Japanese  War " 
(Macmillan)  is  a  particularly  useful  volume. 
Dr.  Hershey,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  pro- 


eSort  to  abolish  tuberculosis,  and  in  like  under- 
takings, that  we  may  hope  for  the  final  extin- 
guishment of  the  war  passion  of  nations.  This 
newer  humanitarianism,  bold  and  courageous, 
will  at  last  engulf  the  war  spirit  in  its  onward 
progress.  It  is  in  the  adjustment  of  our  morality 
and  creeds  to  our  present  social  and  industrial 
developments  that  we  may  hope  for  the  real  up- 
lifting of  the  race.  These  ideas  are  illustrated 
and  amplified  \iy  Miss  Addams  in  chapters  on  in- 
dustrial legislation,  group  morality,  the  protec- 
tion of  children,  and  the  passing  of  the  war  vir- 
tues. On  the  whole.  Miss  Addams  has  given  us 
a  presentation  of  the  peace  argument  from  a 
wholly  new   point  of  view. 

Secretary  Tatt's  Yale  lectures  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  are  published  by  the  Scrib- 
ners  under  the  title  "  Four  Aspects  of  Civic 
Duty."  Secretary  Taft  in  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience has  had  to  look  at  public  matters  from 
the  four  points  of  view  of  the  university  gradu- 
ate, the  judge  on  the  bench,  the  colonial  admin- 
istrator, and  the  head  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment In  his  Yale  lectures  he  approaches  his 
topic  from  these  several  points  of  view  in  sue- 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter,  who  was  director  of  the 
eleventh  census,  has  written  a  vigorous  arraign- 
ment of  municipal  ownership  (Century).  He 
holds  that  "municipal  trading"  as  developed 
especially  in  Great  Britain  is  financially  unsound, 
and  that  an  examination  of  specific  public  under- 
takings supports  the  general  argument  that  such 


FSOF    AMOS  S 

feasor  of  political  science  and  mternalional  law 
in  Indiana  University  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  diplomatic  gam  of  recent  armed  conflicts 
between  great  powers  The  work  in  question  is 
a  fairly  complete  history  from  the  viewpoint  of 
international  law  and  diplomacy  of  the  war  be 
tween  Japai^and  Russia  The  material  is  cast 
in  a  general  narrative  form  although  each  chap 
ter  IS  more  or  less  complete  by  itself  The  rights 
and  duties  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  are  of 
course  the  mam  theme  although  the  questions 
of  war  correspondents  wirekss  telegraphy  and 
submarine  mines  come  in  for  treatment  Copi 
ous  notes  and  explanatory  references  and  last 
but  not  least  an  excellent  index,  make  the  con 
tents  of  the  volume  very  accessible 

ON  AMERICAN  PROBLEMS 
Among  the  half  dozen  reccntlj  published 
books  dealing  particularh  mth  American  prob- 
lems of  the  day,  the  volume  on  "  Newer  Ideals  nnnm.,.  t>  nno-rco 
of  Peace."  by  Jane  Addams,  in  the  Citizen's  Li-  ""^^^  ^-  '^^^^■ 
brary  (Macmillan),  is  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  inspiring.  The  ideals  presented  by  Miss  trading  is  an  undesirable  element  in  state  and 
Addams  may  well  be  called  "  newer  "  in  contrast  local  ^vernment  and  a  menace  to  progress  and 
to  the  nerveless  peace  propaganda  of  past  dec-  to  society.  This  volume  by  Mr.  Porter  will  at- 
ades,  for  the  arguments  to  which  Miss  Addams  tract  attention,  since  it  is  practically  tlie  first 
gives  expression  are  aggressive  and  positive  in  popular  presentation  of  that  side  of  the  discus- 
the  highest  degree.  It  is  in  the  phenomenon  sion.  Mr.  Porter  is  a  trained  investigator  and 
called  by  Miss  Addams  the  substitution  of  nur-  statistician,  and  presents  his  case  in  an  attractive 
ture  for  warfare,  as  instanced  in  the  international  and  entertaining  way. 
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In  "American  Problems"  (Longmans).  Presi- 
dent James  H.  Baker,  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, presents  a  number  of  essays  and  addresses 
depicting  American  ideals  and  discussing  prob- 
lems of  sociology  and  education. 

Mr.  Harold  Bolce,  whose  graphic,  trenchant 
articles  in  a  number  of  the  monthly  magazines 


recently  have  called  attention  to  his  picturesque 


15  brought  out  by  the  Appletons  Mr  Bolce's 
theme  is  (he  hnancial  and  commercial  amalga- 
mation of  the  nations 

An  important  monograph  in  the  Harvard 
Economic  Studies  (Bostoi  Houghton  Mif- 
flin &  Co  )  IS  entitled  1  he  I  odging  House 
Problem  in  Boston  The  author  Prof  Albert 
Benedict  Wolfe  of  Oberhn  College  collected  the 
material  d  iring  a  residence  of  two  years  as 
Harvard  fellow  at  the  South  End  House  Per- 
haps   in    ordinary    American     usage    the    terra 

lodging  house  is  applied  more  often  than 
otherwise  to  the  institution  known  in  New  York 
as  typical  of  the  Bowery  Dr  Wolfe  s  treatise 
deals  with  the  class  of  dwellings  that  are  known 
in  many  cities  as  rooming-houses  or  furnished- 


houses.  Oddly  enough,  it  appears  that  there  has 
never  been,  heretofore,  anything  like  an  adequate 
investigation  of  lodging-house  conditions  in  any 
of  our  great  cities.  Dr.  Wolfe  has  gone  into  the 
subject  very  thoroughly,  studying  the  economic 
and  social  causes  producing  this  great  class  of 
"  roomers,"  and  also  analyzing  the  structure  and 
evolution  of  the  lodging-house  district  in  Boston. 
Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  lodger  and  the  hygienic  and  moral 
problems  involved  in  lodging-house  life. 
Volume  VII.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 


gress of  Arts  and  Science  at  the  Universal  Ex- 
position, St.  Louis,  ig04  (Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.),  is  devoted  to  economics,  politics, 
jurisprudence,  and  social  science.  Many  papers 
of  permanent  value  on  specilic  topics  in  these 
general  departments  are  presented  in  this  vol- 
ume, which  is  well  supplied  with  bibliographical 
nids  to  the  student  and  general  reader.  A  useful 
feature  of  the  publication  is  the  brief  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  each  contributor  which  is  presented 
at  the  head  of  his  paper. 

BUSINESS  AND  ITS  PUBLIC  ASPECTS. 

"The  Investments  of  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies." by  Lester  W.  Zartman  (Holt),  is  a  work 
that  hn,'«  an  important  bearing  on  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  problems  that  have  been  conspicu- 
ously before  the  public  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  question  of  the  improper  use  of  life-insur- 
ance funds  having  been  fully  investigated  by  the 
New  York  legislative  committee.  Mr.  Zartman 
lay'>  little  emphasis  in  his  book  upon  that  phase 
cjf  the  subject,  but  devotes  most  of  his  a' 
to  the  beneficent  influences  which  Kfe-ii 

accumulations  have  exercised  upon  the  e_ 

development  of  the  country,  and  the  relation  of 
the.se  accumulations  to  social  welfare.  There  is 
much  information  in  his  book  concerning  the 
character  and  cost  of  insurance  investments. 

Mr.  Franklin  Pierce,  of  the  New  York  bar. 
attempts  to  show  in  "  The  Tariff  and  the 
Trusts "  (Macmillan)  how  the  Dingley  tarifT 
has  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  rise  and  growth 
of  hundreds  of  oppressive  capitalistic  combina- 
tions. In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  insti- 
tutes comparisons  with  foreign  governments  and 
deduces  many  illustrations  from  the  tariff  his- 
tory of  those  countries,  particularly  England  and 
Germany. 

A  compilation  defining  and  describing  "  Mod- 
em Business  Corporations."  by  William  Allen 
Wood,  of  the  Indianapolis  bar.  has  been  brought 
out  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  This  m- 
cludes  a  discussion  of  the  or^ni/ation  and  n — 
agement  of  private  corporatio-'  ■■■■''•  "^ — 
principles  and  practices. 

"  The  Federal  Power  Over  Carriers  and  Cor- 
porations," by  E.  Parmalee  Prentiv  (Macmil- 
lan), deals  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  powers 
belonging  to  the  general  Government,  and  not 
with  Congressional  legislation.  This  work  does. 
however,  consider  at  length  the  so-called  ■  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  law  of  i8qo. 

A  timejjr  little  book  by  R.  C.  Richards,  the 
General  C/laim  Agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railway,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
"Railroad  Accidents,  Their  Cause  and  Preven- 
tion." Mr.  Richards,  who  is  himself  an  expe- 
rienced railroad  man,  adds  his  testimony  to  the 
general  consensus  of  expert  opinion  that  under 
present  conditions  it  is  the  man,  not  the  safety 
appliance,  that  must  be  depended  upon  to  pre- 
vent railroad  accidents. 

A  timely  little  book  is  Prof.  J.  W.  lenks' 
"  Great  Fortunes ;  The  Winning  and  the  Using  " 
(McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.),  This  is  a  calm  and 
sane  discussion  of  the  ethical  principles  involved 
in  the  exploitation  and  control  of  wealth,  and 
contains  helpful  suggestions  regarding  the  utili- 
zation of  great  fortunes  for  public  purposes. 

In  "  The  Pitfalls  of  Speculation  ''  (New  Yoi 


,   with   financial 
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Thomas  Gibson  deals  with  marginal  speculation 
and  analyzes  the  causes  of  many  faikires,  with  a 
sii^estion  as  to  the  remedies.  Mr.  Gibson 
inamtains  that  "  more  fallacies,  supcrsulioiis.  and 
distorted  logic  are  connected  with  speculation 
than  with  aoy  other  business  on  earth,"  Care- 
ful study  and  a  clear  iiiukrstandiiif;  of  ihc  ma- 
chinery of  the  exchanges  will,  he  holds,  correct 
many  of  the  errors  now  so  commonly  made. 

■'  Credit  and  Its  Uses.-  hy  William  A.  Prender- 
gast  (Appletons),  is  an  attempt  to  demonstrate 
5ie  all-powerful  influence  of  credit,  to  explain 
the  principles  involved,  and  to  show  how  the 
practical  application  of  credit  to  mercantile  life 
depends  upon  a  correct  knowledge  and  observ- 
ance of  those  principles. 

OF  MILITARY  INTEREST. 

In  a  comprehensive  survey,  which  lakes  up 
568  pages  of^a  new  volume  just  brought  out  hy 
the  Duttons,  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  0.  Amold-I'orster, 
M.  P,,  considers  "  The  Britisii  Army  in  1906, — 
A  Policy  and  a  Vindication."  l-'or  nearly  thirty 
years  Mr.  Amold-Forstcr  has  been  an  icitcresteil 
student  of  mihtary  questions,  ui  more  or  less 
touch  with  army  conditions  in  England  and  other 
European  countries,  particularly  during  the 
South  African  War,  In  190.1  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  Stale  for  War,  serving  for  more  than  a 
year  in  that  capacitv.  His  discussion  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  British  Empire,  iherefnre,  has 
the  weight  of  authority. 

A  valuable  footnote  to  the  history  of  the  South 
African  War  and  the  reconstruction  period  im- 
mediately following  is  W.  Basil  Wo rs fold's 
"Lord  Milner's  Work  in  South  Africa"  (Dut- 
ton).  The  volume,  which  is  illustrated  with 
portraits  and  maps,  contains  a  good  deal  of  hith- 
erto unpublished  information  throwing  light  on 
the  official  labors  of  I-ord  Milner  in  South 
Africa  from  iSg?  to  ii)02. 

"The  Book  of  the  V.  C,"   (.DhUo»)   is  an  il- 


lustrated record  of  the  deeds  of  heroism  for 
which  the  Victoria  Cross  has  been  bestowed 
from  its  institution  in  1857  to  the  present  time, 
compiled  from  oflicial  sources  by  A,  L.  Haydon, 
author  of  "  With  Pizarro,  the  Conrinistador." 

The  standard  German  work  on  "  Cavalry  in 
Future  Wars."  by  Lieut-Gen,  Frederick  von 
Bernhardi  (commaitdcr  of  the  Seventh  Division 
of  the  German  Army),  has  been  translated  by 
Charles  Sidney  (.ioldmaci  and  published  by  Dut- 
ton,  with  an  introduction  by  the  British  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  John  French,  K.  C.  M.  G..  K,  C,  B., 
<i,  C  V.  O. 

In  "The  Kneniy  ;it  Trafalgar"  (  flutlonl  Ed- 
ward Fraser,  author  of  "  Famous  Fighters  of 
the  Fleet."  has  given  an  illustrated  account  of 
this  world-famous  battle  from  the  narrative,*  of 
eye-wilnc:.scs  and  letters  and  dispatches  from  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets.  In  the  preface.  Mr. 
h'raser  gives  gi.nerous  credit  to  the  Freiicli  and 
Spanish  commanders  and  .stoutly  maintains  that 
a  proper  tribute  to  the  gallantry  of  N'elson's  foea 
in  tins  engagement  will  only  serve  to  add  to  the 
glory  of  the  great  sailor  who  won  the  battle. 
DESCRIPTIVE  OF    COUNTRIES  AND   PEOPLES. 

A  handsome  descriptive  work  on  the  artistic 
and  historic  charms  of  southeni  France  is  the 
two-volnnie  "  Cathedrals  and  Cloisters  of  the 
S..utb  of  France"  (PLiInam).  by  Elise  Whit- 
lock  Rose,  with  illustration.-i  from  original  photo- 
graphs by  Vida  Hunt  Francis, 

In  two  elaborately  pictured  volumes  Mr. 
George  Wharton  James  ciescribes  "  The  Wonders 
of  the  Colorado  Desert  (southern  California)" 
(Boston:  Little.  Brown  &  Co,).  Mr.  James,  as 
our  readers  are  well  aware,  has  written  often 
and  entertainingly  on  the  ^reat  Southwest,  and 
long  sojournings  in  that  region  have  brought  him 
into  close  touch  with  the  subject.  For  the  il- 
lustraliiin  of  the  present  work,  in  addition  to  the 
full-page    Illustrations   from   photographs,   there 


(lUuftrstton  In  Fraaer'a  "  The  Rnemy 
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are  300  pen-nnd-ink  sketches  from  nature,  by 
Carl    Eytel,  a  self-taught   artist,  who,   as   Mr. 

eimes  himjelf  expresses  it,  knows  the  Colorado 
esert  as  no  other  man  knows  il. 

A  new  edition  of  Hildreth's  "Japan  as  It 
Was  and  Is"  {originally  published  in  1855)  has 
been  brought  out  by  McClurg.  The  present  edi- 
tion, which  is  in  two  volumes,  satisfactorily 
bound  and  illustrated,  has  been  edited,  with  sup- 
plementary notes,  by  Ernest  W.  Clement.  There 
13  an  introduction  by  William  Elliot  Griffis. 

An  American  edition  of  Colonel  Sir  Thomas 
H.  Holdich's  "Tibet  the  -Mysterious."  with 
many  illustrations  from  pliotOKraphs  and  maps, 
comes  to  us  from  Slokes.  Much  as  has  been 
written  about  this  my.sterious  roof  of  the  world, 
it  is  probably  still  the  most  fascinating  part  of 
the  world  to  the  traveler  with   imagination. 

The  entire  subject  of  "Arctic  Exploration" 
(Dutton)    is   treated    historically,    descriptively, 


with   1 
fa.i 


Margaret    Armour   and    T.    Brooksbank.    Pof- 

traits  of  Heine  at  various  ages  and  of  other 
poets  and  great  men  referred  to  in  his  writings. 
both  prose  and  verse,  appear  as  frontispieces  to 
the  different  volumes.  Heine  is  one  of  the  volks- 
dictcr, — poets  by  tlie  grace  of  God, —  whom  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  render  into  another  tongue 
than  his  own.  With  the  prose  the  translators 
of  the  present  edition  have  succeeded  fairly  well. 
With  the  lyric  poems  they  have  failed,  but  have 
come  perhaps  as  near  to  succeeding  as  has  ever 
been  done.  This  is  (he  first  complete  edition  in 
English,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  Heine's  works. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Oilman,  author  of  "Phases  of 
Modem  Music,"  "The  Music  of  To-morrow," 
and  other  volumes  already  noticed  in  these  pages, 
has  brought^  out,  through  John   Lane,   a  guide. 

)ns,   to   Richard   Strauss' 

-opera  "  Salome."  The 
r  seri'cs  as  a  frontispiece. 
Three  recent  small 
books  of  Shakespear- 
iana  are  "  The  Heart  of 
Hamlet's  Mystery  " 
(Putnams),  translated 
from  the  German  of 
Karl  Werder  by  Eliza- 
beth Wilder,  with  an 
introduction  by  W,  J. 
Rolfe ;  ■■  The  Critics 
versus  Shakespeare, — 
A  Brief  for  the  De- 
fendant "  (Knicker- 
bocker  Press),  by 
Francis  A.  Smith ;  and 
a  French  rendering  of 
"The  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare."  with  an 
interpretation  of 
French  verse,  by 
Charles- Marie  Gamier, 
published  by  the  author 
as  one  of  the  "  Cahiers 
de  la  Quinzaine." 
Once  in  a  great  while 


.■oliir 


)  the 


(Old  i>r1nt   rcprndHci'i 


'"  .Vrelli'  Eipl oration."; 


and  prophetically  by  J.  Douglas  Hoare  in  an 
illustrated  volume  which  contains  a  number  of 
interesting  maps  and  brings  the  subject  down  to 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Walter  Wellman's  bal- 
loon expedition. 

A  good,  swinging  account  of  five  years'  expe- 
rience as  a  missionaiy  and  traveler  in  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  the  British  Uganda  Protectorate 
is  given  by  Albert  B.  Lloyd,  author  of  "  In 
Dwarf  Land  and  Cannibal  Country,"  under  the 
title  "Uganda  to  Khartoum"  (Dutton).  The 
volume  is  illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by 
the  author. 

LETTERS  AND  ART. 
A  twelve-volume  edition  in  English  of  the 
complete  works  of  Hcinrich  Heine  has  been 
brought  out  in  London  by  Heinemann  and  im- 
ported by  Dutton.  The  edition  is  translated 
from  the  original  German  by  Charles  Godfrey 
Leiand  ("Hans  Breitmann").  rather,  we  should 
say  that  eight  of  the  volumes  are.  ^i^.  Leiand's 
death  occurring  before  he  could  complete  nis 
talk.    The  remaining  volumes  are  Englished  by 


table  about 
which  he  is  really 
justified  in  saying  no 
library  and  editorial  room  can  afford  to  be 
without  it.  Such  a  work  is  "The  Building 
of  a  Book,"  which  has  just,  been  issued 
by  the  Grafton  Press.  This  volume  is  made  up^ 
of  a  series  of  practical  articles  by  experts  in  the 
various  departments  of  book  making  and  selling. 
Nothing  has  been  omitted.  Every  step  throu^ 
which  books  must  pass  in  their  making  and  dis- 
tribution is  treated  in  a  non-technical  way,  each 
one  by  a  writer  the  mention  of  whose  name  is  a 
guarantee  of  thoroughness  and  experience.  To 
name  only  a  few  of  the  collaborators :  the  intro- 
duction is  by  Theodore  L,  De  Vinnc;  Geoi^e 
W.  Cable  writes  on  "  The  Author " ;  Paul  Rey- 
nolds, on  "  The  Literary  Agent " ;  L.  Boyd  Ben- 
ton, of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company, 
on  "The  Making  ot  Type";  Otto  L.  Rabbe,  of 
the  Hoe  Company,  on  "The  Printing  Press"; 
Emiyn  M.  Gill,  on  "Half-Tone,  Line,  and  Color 
PUtes  " ;  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  on  "  Selectinp;  for  a  Public 
Library";  while  Frederick  H.  Hitchcock  editi 
the  entire  volume. 
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THE    PROGRESS   OF   THE   WORLD. 


atmosphere  as  in  a  condition  of  frothing 
mania  against  railroad  companies.  It  is  con- 
stantly alleged  that  he  has  set  out  on  a  course 
which  must  drive  all  great  corporations  to 
bankruptcy.  From  the  state  of  mind  present 
in  Wall  Street,  and  the  kind  of  comment 
characteristic  there,  it  would  seem  fair  to  as- 
sume that  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  who  is 
concerned  with  large  aflairs  at  the  center  of 
the  country's  financial  interests  has  ever  real- 
ly read  the  President's  messages  or  his  other 
discussions  of  railroads  and  corporatioifs. 

Wall  Strut  ^  ^^^  °'  '''^'^''  P^^'  °^  prejudice 

»"*'*•     and    misapprehension    seems    to 

'have  settled  down  over  the  lower 

end   of   Manhattan   Island,   while   the  sun 

shines    very    pleasantly    over    the    rest    of 


Kaiinml  Questions  relating  to  transporta- 
Qmntiau  ttiii  tion  have  held  their  place  within 

'™™"*'  the  past  month  as  of  more  public 
interest  than  any  others.  A  deep  impression 
was  made  by  the  disclosures  of  the  so-called 
Harriman  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Inter- 
state Coounerce  Commission,  to  which  allu- 
sion' '*a9  made  in  these  pages  last  month. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  aroused  sentiment 
of  the  country  in  consequence  of  facts 
brought  out  in  this  inquiry  had  something  to 
do  with  the  attitude  of  State  legislatures. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  controlling 
causes,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  legislatures 
widiin  the  past  few  weeks  have  shown  a  dis- 
position to  pass  restrictive  railroad  laws  such 
as  has  not  been  witnessed  for  thirty  years. 

1^  These  legislatures  are  biennial 
u*  i*t<t-  in  their  sittings,  and  it  has  been 
'"'"*■  the  one  great  object  of  the  rail- 
road influences  to  secure  their  adjournment 
with  pending  bills  unpassed  or  greatly  modi- 
fied. This  would  give  breathing  space  for 
another  two  years.  Some  of  the  legislatures 
have  already  adjourned,  having  passed  im- 
portant railroad  laws;  others  have  adjourned 
without  making  such  enactments,  while 
others  are  still  in  session  with  railroad  topics 
under  discussion.  In  a  later  paragraph  we 
shall  refer  more  particularly  to  nhat  has 
been  going  on  in  these  States.'  Meanwhde 
it  may  be  in  order  to  speak  of  some  general 
phases  of  the  subject. 

Atpteii      ^"  ^^^  P^""*  °^  '''^  railroad  man 

MMr*       agers  there  has  been  an  almost 

'~''"*-     hysterical  appeal   for  some  kmd 

of    reassurance    from    President    Roosevelt 

Either   intentionally   or   unintentionally   the 

Pr«dent'»  attitude  is  constantly  misstated  ^^..^  „  ^.^  p^^^^,„„^  ^^„  g,^^  „„^,^  , 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  Street.  He  is  rep-  PreBldmt  Rowievelts  attitude  toward  corporate  In- 
i  among  those  who  do  business  in  that    tereflts.)~From  Ibe  Olobr,  New  York. 
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governmental  control  Efforts  heretofore 
had  been  directed  largely  toward  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  practice  of  grantine  large  re- 
bates and  various  other  favors  to  particular 
shippers  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
drive  their  competitors  to  the  wall.  To  some 
extent  the  Government  has  endeavored  to 
prevent  discrimination  as  between  different 
points  or  communities  It  has  tried  to  en- 
force regulat  ons  for  the  better  protection  of 
life  and  limb  and  the  better  treatment  of  en- 
gineers and  other  tram  employees.  Upon  the 
practical  problems  having  to  do  with  safety 
of  travel  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  group 
of  three  articles  \  hich  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  number  of  the  Review,  written 
for  us  by  competent  contributors,  dealing 
with  different  phases  of  the  railway-accident 
question.  There  has  been  such  needless 
havoc  that  it  is  certainly  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  try  to  enforce  the  better 
standards  of  safety  as  against  the  more  negli- 
gent of  the  railway  companies.  Further  than 
that,  the  Government  has  been  trying  to  aid 
in  securing  a  more  ample  and  efficient  service 
for  various  parts  of  the  country,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  case  like  the  recent  coal  famine 
in  the  Northwest,  To  understand  the  facts 
the  country.  President  Roosevelt's  attitude  is  to  supply  half  of  the  remedy.  And  con- 
toward  the  railroads  is  as  miM,  placid,  and  ditions  are  going  to  improve  steadily  as  a 
unemotional  as  the  attitude  of  certain  great  result  of  probing  and  inquiry  by  the  Govera- 
corporate  managers  toward  him  is  the  oppo-  ment  and  discussion  in  the  press. 
site.  He  has  done  nothing  and  he  has  said 
nothing  which  should  offend  either  the  in- 
telligence or  the  sense  of  justice  of  any  busi- 
ness man  of  reasonable  mind.  It  was  not 
the  President  who  cross-examined  Mr.  Har- 
riman  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  inquiry; 
and,  in  any  case,  the  facts  that  were  brought 
out  related  to  public  matters  of  great  im- 
portance, and  the  public  was  fully  entitled  to 
know  them.  The  President  has  at  all  times 
been  open,  frank,  and  accessible.  He  has 
been  able  to  rcorg^ize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  an  enactment 
which  gives  it  greater  authority.  It  will  be 
very  desirable  to  add  to  this  legislation  In 
the  near  future. 

Mort  flow™-  ^^^  national  Government's  pow- 

mtm  Control  er  to  regulate  the  carrying  on  of 
Antfttf.  interstate  commerce  through  the 
operation  of  the  large  railroad  network  of 
the  country  is  not  yet  as  complete  as  it  ought 
to  be.  It  is  not  merely  for  the  welfare  of 
the  general  public,  but  also  for  that  of  the 
owners  of  railroad  securities,  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  a  more  extended  and  efficient 


Unci,!  Sam  :   "  Y«s,  t  know  your  forte  i>  etTrjtng 
water,  but  we'll  let  along  without  Tour  aervlcc*." 
Prom  tbe  Journal  (UlDiiaipolla). 
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rimm-M  "^^  P'**"  *™*^  'S  **'  ^'  brains 
MtOt^iiM  of  the  railway  world  in  recent 
years  have  been  turned  with  too 
much  concentration  in  the  direction  of  the 
private  and  personal  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  the  consequence  of  it  all  has  been  a 
marked  falling  off  in  the  efficiency  of  rail 
road  operation.  There  has  been  enormous 
watering  of  stock,  and  the  watered  stock  has 
in  great  part  found  its  way  into  the  strong 
boxes  of  promoters  and  so-called  financiers 
These  men,  having  obtained  voting  power 
and  virtual  control  through  great  issues  of 
securities,  have  naturally  been  tempted  to 
adopt  policies  for  the  payment  of  dividends 
to  themselves  upon  stocks  that  were  in  real 
ity  valueless.  In  order  to  pay  such  dividends 
they  have  strained  the  credit  of  railroad  prop 
erties.  In  some  cases  they  have  converted 
the  real  value  of  the  roads  into  bonds  which 
they  have  sold  to  the  investing  public,  and 
they  have  In  turn  used  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  bond  sales  to  pay  themselves  divi- 
dends u[>on  their  watered  stocks.  They  have 
now  reached  a  time  when  the  growing  traf- 
fic of  the  country  requires  enormous  expen- 
ditures for  double-tracking,  additional  ter- 
minals, new  cars  and  engines,  and  all  sorts 
of  additional  facilities. 

OpmtiiK  -^^  J"*^  "*  ^''^  t'n'c  when  the 
*•**•  credit  of  the  properties  should 
have  been  ample  for  securing  the 
money  with  which  to  make  improvements 
there  comes  the  revelation  of  their  financial 
mismanagement  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
actions of  a  period  of  railway  combination. 
Thus  the  public  is  distrustful  and  timid,  and 
afraid  to  come  forward  with  the  money  de- 
sired for  the  needful  improvements.  But 
even  the  facilities  that  exist  have  not  been 
used  of  late  with  a  sufficiently  high  degree 
of  cffecriveness.  It  has  been  almost  impos- 
sible to  move  freight  because  of  shortages  in 
the  car  supply  and  of  congestion  at  terminal 
points.  Yet  a  better  system  of  handling  and 
moving  traffic,  even  with  inadequate  facili- 
ties, would  have  saved  much  of  the  trouble. 
If  the  railroad  heads  had  been  giving  nearly 
as  much  exercise  of  will  power  and  determi- 
nation to  the  operating  of  their  systems  in 
recent  years  as  they  have  been  giving  to'  the 
game  of  strategy  and  conquest  among  them- 
selves we  should  have  witnessed  a  very  dif- 
ferent cond't'cr  :?f  -aiiway  operation.  These 
thin^  may  sound  a  trifle  harsh,  but  they  are 
the  truth.  It  is  a  passing  phase,  and  belongs 
to  a  period  of  great  changes. 


Hirrlman,  tbe  great  mablputator,  telllns  how  IM 
bonabt  stock  for  "  inveatmmt '  and  not  for  "  con- 
trol."—From  the  Preti  <Ph|[adelpbla.) 

(The  aboTe  cartoon  repmenH  a  preTalUng  tIbw 
of  Mr.  Harrlman  since  he  gajt  bia  testimony  belore 
tbe   Interatate   Commerce  Commlaalon.) 

jVaUMof  c<«-  ■A°w>ng  the  new  steps  to  be  taken 
tni  of  at  Washington,  there  should  be  a 
provision  tor  the  national  incor- 
poration of  interstate  railroads  and  a  further 
provision  requiring  all  railroads  doing  inter- 
state business  to  take  out  federal  license*. 
Further  than  that,  the  law  should  authorize 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
pass  upon  questions  of  future  issues  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  in  order  to  prevent  over-capitali- 
zation. The  country  is  not  so  much  con- 
cerned about  past  issues,  and  there  is  a  belief 
among  the  people  that  so  great  is  our  capacity 
for  further  progress  that  we  can  grow  up  to 
present  issues  and  substitute  solid  value  for 
what  is  now  fictitious.  But  future  Issues 
should  be  passed  upon,  and  the  national  Gov- 
ernment, rather  than  that  of  any  particular 
State,  is  the  one  to  exercise  the  authority. 
For  example,  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  en- 
deavoring to  compel  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad   to  submit  to  the  approval  of  its 
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Railroad  and  Warehouse  Cor 
pending  stock  increase  of  $60,000,000.  The 
road  contends  that  it  needs  the  money  for 
expenditure  throughout  its  entire  system  all 
the  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Most  of  it 
will  be  spent  in  States  other  than  Minnesota, 
although  the  road  obtained  its  original  char- 
ter in  that  State.  It  is  obvious  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  could  much 
better  pass  upon  a  question  of  the  increase  in 
the  capita!  stock  of  Mr.  Hill's  road  than  can 
the  Minnesota  Commission. 


UR.  JAMES  SPEV 


,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


1  r«1iwar  flnancler  who  stesdllj  Bup- 
nlHtratlon.  and  cnnButlpd  with  the 
ionth.l 


To  PnMUt  Another  provision  that  would 
Ctriain      seem  highly  desirable,  in  view  of 

«""  «"■  fecent  disclosures,  is  an  enact- 
ment to  prevent  interstate  railroads  from 
making  investments  in  the  shares  of  stock  of 
other  railroad  companies.  At  least  it  should 
be  required  that  consent  should  first  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Furthermore,  a  prohibition  should 
be  placed  upon  the  sort  of  transacti(Hi  by 
means  of  which  railroad  officers  and  directors 
engage  in  profitable  dealings  with  their  own 
company.  It  is  against  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate business  morals  for  the  high  officers  of 


corporations  to  be  constantly  feathering  their 
own  nests  by  deals  of  one  kind  or  another  in 
which  they  conduct  both  sides  of  the  transac- 
tion and  pocket  the  profits.  It  is  a  scandalous 
line  of  conduct,  which, — it  may  be  fairly 
said, — no  other  countrj'  would  for  a  moment 
tolerate.     It  must  end  here. 

*o  IIIB41BH  ^"  *''^  other  side  of  the  situation 
of  Coafi-  some  things  arc  to  be  said.  A 
fear  has  been  spread  among  thou- 
sands of  innocent  and  honorable  holders  of 
railway  investments  that  the  Government 
may  have  on  foot  some  kind  of  absolute  pro- 
ject of  valuation, — reckoned  upon  original 
cost  of  road-buiiding  and  equipment, — which 
is  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  sweeping  reduc- 
tion of  rates  that  would  destroy  all  invest, 
ment  landmarks  and  throw  all  the  roads  of 
the  country  into  bankruptcy.  Since  nothing 
of  this  kind  is  in  contemplation,  it  would 
perhaps  be  «'eli  if  such  misapprehension 
could  be  cleared  away.  The  Iowa  land 
which  could  have  been  bought  fof  $10  an 
acre  some  years  ago  is  now  worth  $100,  and 
the  owner  is  going  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  his 
fortunate  position.  Undoubtedly  a  reason- 
able amount  of  benefit  from  the  increase  of 
values  belongs  to  the  railway  investor,  just 
as  it  does  to  the  man  who  owns  real  estate. 
Confiscation  is  as  far  from  the  mind  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  Secretary  Straus,  Mr.-Gar- 
field,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  other  officers  of  the  Administration,  as 
it  is  from  the  minds  of  other  sane,  reasonable, 
and  just  men. 

(^„  The  railroads, — if  a  way  mi^t 
titwan  be  made  possible, — should  be  al- 
*""'"■  lowed  to  enter  into  traffic  agree- 
ments with  one  another,  such  agreements  to 
be  with  the  consent  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  It  is  worth  while  also 
to  consider  whether  there  should  not  be 
greater  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  the  projecting  of  new 
lines.  In  other  countries  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  any  set  of  speculators  or  even  of 
responsible  railway  capitalists  to  build,  or  to 
threaten  to  build,  any  competing  lines  with- 
out having  had  their  proposed  route  carefully 
studied  by  the  public  authorities  before  per- 
mission could  be  grantedt  The  building  of 
competing  lines  or  the  threat  to  build  them 
disturbs  and  demoralizes  the  field  of  railway 
finance  and  also  that  of  railway  operation ; 
and  it  is  for  the  public  interest  as  well  as  for 
that  of  existing  railway  lines  that  the  Gov- 
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(Mr.  Garfleld  hug  been   Identlfled  with   the  Ad 
l«d  tn  sdvocacr  of  tbe  plan  ot  a  federal  license  tor 

emment  should  be  in  a  position  to  regulate 
thii  subject. 

jl^j^  When  Congress  was  in  session 
am  during  the  winter  the  railroad 
interests  were  arguing  strongly 
against  the  tendency  toward  centralization. 
They  talked  much  and  eagerly  about  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  disposition 
of  PresidenC  Roosevelt  to  invade  the  sphere 
ol  ibe  Kveral  commonwealths.     But  now 


that  Congress  is  adjourned,  these  same  rail- 
road interests  have  been  declaiming  with 
equal  earnestness  against  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  State  legislatures  to  regulate 
the  highivays  of  commerce,  and  declare  that 
the  only  proper  thing  is  national  regulation. 
They  have  not  only  been  asking  the  States 
to  defer  action  in  order  that  the  national 
policy  may  be  carried  out,  but  they  were 
even  appealing  to  President  Roosevelt  to 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  States  by  trvt^l 
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to  persuade  Governors  and  legislatures  to 
drop  pending  measures.  This,  of  course,  is 
something  that  it  was  manifestly  impossible 
for  the  President  to  do.  It  is  obvious 
enough,  meanwhile,  that  the  larser  aspects 
of  railway  control  must  belong  definitely  to 
the  central  Government.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  will  remain  a  great  deal  that 
will  He  within  the  proper  sphere  of  the  par- 
ticular States.  There  need 
be  no  conflict,  either  in 
principle  or  in  practice. 
The  general  standards  of 
r  a  i  1  r  oad  administration 
must  be  fixed  by  Congress 
and    the    Interstate    Com- 

therc  are  many  smaller  lines 
of  railroad  lying  wholly 
within  States  and  subject 
only  to  State  jurisdiction. 
The  States  may  very  prop- 
erly increase  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  their  railroad 
commissions  and  may  deal 
with  rate  questions  and  tax- 
ation questions  as  they  deem 
best.  The  railroads  have 
recourse  to  the  courts  in 
case  of  arbitrary  or  unduly 
severe  action ;  but  mean- 
while, their  best  recourse  is, 
in  the  spirit  of  candor  and 
frankness,  to  the  people  and 
to  the  public  authorities. 
They  should  help  rather 
than  hinder  honest  politics. 

Uttiinadt  ^"  '>'^^^  f^**  ^^^  railroad  com- 
a>i«  panies  have  been  sowing  the 
f^H'"-  ^^,i„(|  jj,  (j,g  politics  of  most  of 
the  States,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  they 
arc  not  now  reaping  the  whirlwind.  By 
way  of  illustration  let  us  quote  a  letter  re- 
cently received  in  this  office  from  an  intelli- 
gent man  in  the  State  of  Nebraska: 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  tell  you  something  about 
the  extent  of  the  rcvohition  that  has  been 
wrought  within  the  Republican  party  since  the 
Roosevelt  idea  he  came  dominant ,  The  rail- 
road control  of  the  State  h.is  been  broken.  The 
present  Legislature  is  clean  and  independent, 
and  is  working  without  any  assistance  from  the 
lobby.  We  have  two  young  men  here.  Governor 
George  L.  Sheldon  and  Senator- elect  Norris 
Brown,  who  represent  the  militant  ideals  of  ihe 
younger  Republican  generation.  An  intelligenl 
outsider  who  would  come  here  and  sniff  the  new 

Klitical  atmosphere  that  these  men  and  events 
re  created  in  Nebraska  could   compare   the 


present  with  the  s 


^  of  ten  years  ago  and 
articles  out  of  the  change  that 
would  be  an  American  epic.  The  result  of  such 
a  study  of  the  situation  from  the  ground  up 
would  Rive  the  country  courage  for  the  further 
fiRht  for  honest  politics. 

The  thing  that  happened,  in  brief,  was  this : 
Last  spring,  George  L.  Sheldon,  graduate  of  the 
Stale  University  and  a  Harvard  Law  School 
man.  left  his  farm  and  began  stumping  the  State 
on  the  proposition  that  the  railroads  must  be 
driven  out  of  Nebraska  poli- 
tics. At  the  same  time,  Mor- 
ris Brown,  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity graduate,  Atlomey- 
GcTicral  of  the  State,  took  the 
stump  for  equality  of  taxation 
between  railroads  and  other 
property  owners,  and  the  end 
o  f  railroad  domination  o  f 
politics.  Sheldon  is  a  native 
of  Nebraska,  about  thirty-six 
years  old,  and  a  man  of 
power.  He  was  nominated 
and  elected  governor.  Brown 
i,i  about  forty-three  years  old, 
a  brilliant,  polished  man,  with 
much  ability  in  the  line  of 
making  friends  and  captivat- 
ing crowds.  Sheldon  is  a  man 
of  some  means.  Brown  is 
poor  and  knows  the  fight  he 
has  on  hand  when  he  attempts 
to  live  in  Washington  on  a 
Congressional  salary.  The 
success  of  these  young  men  in 
tipping  over  one  of  the 
strongest  railroad  machines  in 
the  country  ought  to  inspire 
other  men  to  attempt  the  same 
thing  elsewhere. 

The  above  is  from  k 
private  letter,  writtwi  with 
no  thought  that  a  line 
of  it  would  be  published. 
It  simply  expresses  the  relief  of  a  citi- 
zen in  feeling  that"  the  public  life  of  his 
State  is  at  last  emancipated  from  what  he 
has  regarded  as  a  corrupt  and  horrid  form 
of  insidious  domination  through  corporation 
influences  that  could  afford  to  work,  in  o& 
years  as  well  as  in  election  years,  and  all  die 
year  round,  because  there  was  money  to  [My 
the  bills. 

i^jj,  And  if  this  is  the  story  of  Ndinw- 
itHai  ka  in  the  opinion  of  a  well-i^ 
formed  and  unbiased  citizen, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  a  great  many  other 
States,  east  and  west?  The  situation  wu 
of  such  a  sort  that  men  scarcely  dared  to  tdl 
the  truth  about  it,  because  of  the  punishment 
that  might  be  visited  upon  them  in  their  per- 
sonal interests.  Do  we  not  all  know  very 
well  how  the  representatives  of  these  inter- 
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ests  gathered  at  Chicago  in  1904,  and  how 
they  winced  at  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, which  only  a  year  before  they  had 
thought  it  certain  they  could  defeat?  The 
President  disapproves  of  that  style  of  politics, 
but  he  shows  no  resentment  toward  corpora- 
tions as  such,  and  he  is  incapable  of  such  a 
feeling  toward  individuals.  He  is  simply 
trying  to  save  the  railroads  themselves  from 
the  ultimate  disasters  that  they  were  hasten- 
ing toward  when  they  adopted  and  pursued 
such  methods.  With  men  of  high  type  and 
independent  mind  holding  the  public  offices, 
all  that  the  railroads  need  is  to  make  an  hon- 
est statement  of  their  cases  when  bills  are 
pending.  A  man  like  Governor  Hughes,  of 
New  York,  for  example,  has  both  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  justness  of  mind  to  be  per- 
fectly fair  toward  corporation  interests,  and 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  many  other  of 
the  present  Governors.  The  wonderful 
thing  is  that  the  revolution  in  so  many  of 
our  State  situations  has  been  accomplished 
without  bringing  to  the  front  a  regime  either 
of  demagogs  or  of  anti-corporation  fanatics. 


H<mt<,D«Li  '^^^  convention-packing  methods 
mittitti*  of  the  railroad  attorneys  in  the 
'^'°-  Western  States  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  have  never  done  the 
rsilroads  the  smallest  particle  of  good,  nor 
has  the  attempt  to  influence  by  undue  means 
the  action  of  legislatures  been  otherwise  than 
foolish  and  harmful  to  railroad  interests.  All 
interests  have  an  entire  right  to  be  heard 
openly  and  fairly  on  their  own  behalf.  Re- 
sponsible railroad  men  should  always  be 
ready  to  appear  before  legislative  committees, 
and  to  explain  their  views  and  wishes  to  a 
larger  public  with  confidence  in  the  fairness 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  sheer  nonsense 
to  talk  about  prevailing  hostility  to  railroads. 
Almost  everybody  who  has  influence  enough 
to  make  his  hostility  felt  is  in  one  way  or 
another  interested  in  having  the  railroads 
well  carried  on  and  sufficiently  prosperous. 
The  hostility  is  not  against  the  railroads,  but 
(Igainst  their  improper  political  methods, 
•Cainst  their  mismanagement  by  men  who 
htve  betrayed  their  trusts,  and  against  the 
'slack  and  slovenly  operation  of  the  roads, 
that  hai  begun  to  show  itself  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  accidents  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
ways,  both  great  and  small.  It  is  not,  In 
our  opinion,  the  proper  time  for  severe  pub- 
lic action  in  the  direction  of  reduction  of 
rates.  Some  of  the  legislatures  seem  inclined 
to  dwell  too  strongly  on  this  point.    What 


m  h  H»rl. 
■.■n  able  and  publle- 
iletred    wllb    tbe 


the  public  really  wants  is  good  service. 
Everybody  is  willing  to  have  the  railroads 
make  a  fair  profit;  and  to  reduce  rates  at  a 
time  when  the  roads  must  make  great  im- 
provements may  give  the  companies  an  ex- 
cuse for  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  traffic. 

n  uiakt  Upon  the  whole,  the  railroads 
Wflw  iitn  should  consider  themselves  lucky 
""■  that  they  arc  getting  no  very 
rough  treatment  on  the  political  rebound. 
They  have  held  Aown  the  States  and  stifled 
their  political  life  so  long  that  it  is  something 
of  a  wonder  that  in  this  reaction  against 
their  humiliating  control  there  should  be 
found  in  power,  upon  the  whole,  men  of  such 
ability  and  conservatism,  rather  than  the  sort 
of  men  who  would  try  to  make  mere  political 
capital  out  of  an ti -corporation  zeal.  Doubt- 
less in  some  of  the  legislatures  this  year  there 
have  been  this  cheaper  class  of  politicians, 
who  derive  their  courage  to  oppose  corpora- 
tions from  what  seems  to  them  to  be  the  pop- 
ular movement  led  by  President  Roosevelt. 
When  men  are  too  zealous  in  their  attacks 
upon  railroads  and  corporations,  they  will 
bear  watching.  S(»i)e  of  them  belong  to  the 
class  known  in  politics  as  "  striken."    The 
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The  stock  market  re- 
covered to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  days 
immediately  following,  although  there  was 
no  reason  to  expect  it  to  go  back  to  the  high 
level  of  several  months  ago.  The  whole  af- 
fair illustrated  in  a  new  way  the  wonderful 
development  of  strength  in  the  American 
money  market  and  its  ability  to  meet  critical 
situations  which  would  have  led  to  serious 
failures  a  few  years  ago.  Underlying  the 
financial  strain, — quite  apart  from  the  dis- 
trust due  to  reckless  railroad  and  corporation 
finance, — is  the  tremendous  recent  business 
activity  of  the  country. 

otmaiHit  This  activity  has  manifested  it- 
Cpon  self  in  every  direction.  We  have 
'  '  made  marvelous  progress  in  man- 
ufactures of  every  kind,  and  this  has  taken 
almost  unthinkable  sums  of  capital.  Other 
vast  sums  have  been  poured  into  new  min- 
ing enterprises,  while  others  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  legitimate  and  speculative 
advances  in  real  estate.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands  of  millions  have  gone  into  recent  im- 
provements of  such  a  nature  as  electric 
trolley  lines,  not  to  mention  the  great  expen- 
ditures of  the  principal  steam- rail  road  sys- 
tems. To  a  mere  luxurious  innovation  like 
the  use  of  automobiles,  there  has  been  de- 
voted an  amount  of  new  capital  that  reaches 
high,  into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  And 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  directions  in 
which  accumulations  of  American  capital 
have  been  drawn  since  the  year  1900,  The 
upshot  of  it  all  is  that  there  is  not  now 
enough  available  capital  in  existence  to  meet 
the  urgent  demands  of  those  who  wish  to 
borrow  money  for  further  railroad  construc- 
tion and  other  legitimate  purposes. 

A  Timt  There  must  be  a  little  more  fru-, 
far  gality  in  expenditure,  and  a  gen- 
""■  eral  toning-down  of  the  situa- 
tion. Credit  had  become  too  much  extended 
and  everything  was  going  at  too  swift  a  pace. 
Such  momentary  shocks  as  those  of  the  stock- 
market  panic  of  last  month  give  wholesome 
warning  to  the  country;  and  sensible  busi- 
ness men,  while  not  taking  counsel  of  mere 
timidity,  are  willingly  taking  counsel  of  pru- 
dence. A  certain  amount  of  so-called  liqui- 
dation is  desirable,  and  the  prospects  are  diat 
we  shall  have  put  on  the  brakes  successfully 
without  any  harmful  stoppage  of  the  wheels 
of  business.  The  need  for  capital,  particu- 
larly for  the  carrying  on  of  railroad  improve- 
ments,  has  advanced  the  rates  of  interesL 


railroad  interests  of  the  country  are  of  stu- 
pendous magnitude,  and  they  should  not  be 
treated  recklessly  by  those  in  power.  It  is 
true  that  these  interests  have  been  treated 
very  recklessly  by  their  own  presidents,  di- 
rectors, and  high  officials;  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  Government,  cither  at  Washington 
or  in  the  States,  should  be  other  than  very 
deliberate  and  cautious  in  dealing  with  bil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  railroad  property 
upon  which  is  dependent  other  forms  of 
property  worth  even  more  billions. 

ji^  Perhaps  the  pessimistic  note  has 
panieef  been  sufKciently  sounded.  It  was 
*"™*  '*■  the  country's  distrust, — due,  in 
part,  to  such  facts  as  were  brought  out  by 
recent  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission, — that  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing  on  the  Wall  Street  panic  of 
Thursday,  March  14.  The  market  for  rail- 
road and  other  shares  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
had  been  steadily  declining  for  some  weeks. 
The  break  on  the  14th  was  a  very  sharp 
one.  There  were,  however,  no  failures  fol- 
lowing it,  even  of  speculative  brokers,  and 
the  business  world  outside  of  Wall  Street 
went  serenely  on  its  way,  with  no  evidences 
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The  raSroads  have  been  borrowing'  money  North  Dakota  the  same  maximum  had  been 

on  short-time  notes  and  paying  for  it  almost  enacted,   with   a  provision    that    icxxvmile 

twice  as  high  a  rate  as  they  had  been  accus-  books  should  be  sold  at  a  flat  rate  of  2  cents 

tomed  to  pay  on  the  old  plan  of  issuing  per  mile.    Two-cent-fare  bills  were  pending 

bonds.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  the  legislatures  of  Illinois,  Kansas,  and 

the  very  companies  which  were  willing  to  Minnesota.    It  was  believed  that  in  the  latter 

pay  so  high  a  price  for  fresh  capital  could  State  a  compromise  would  be  agreed  on  of  2^ 

not  maintain  market  prices  for  their  shares  cents  as  the  maximum  rate,  with  mileage 

of  stock  at  quotations  so  high  as  to  net  the  in-  books  affording  a  2-cent  rate.    This  was  ad- 

vcstor  only  half  as  much  as  he  could  other-  vocated  partly  because  of  Nebraska*s  experi- 

wise  obtain  for  his  money.  There  was  bound  ences   under   the   2-cent    enactment,    which 

to  be  some  equalization  of  values  in  view  went  to  show  that  the  railroads  would  take 

of  the  current  high  rates  for  money.  reprisals  on  the  public,  as  it  were,  by  with- 
drawing all  special  excursion  rates  and  abol- 

fiaktna  Htm  ®*^^^   Creating   railroad    commis-  ishing  concessions  of  every  kind  to  the  trav- 

/fiUjroad     sions  have  been  enacted  in  Ala-  eling  public.    The  managers  of  the  railroads 

bama  and  in  several  of  the  far  operated  in  Nebraska  pointed  to  the  compara- 

Westem  States.     The  Oreg^^  Legislature  tively  conservative  attitude  of  the  Wisconsin 

patterned  after  special  ieSfures  in  the  Wis-  railroad  commission,  which  reported  against 

consin    ^-^  '"*'  M    laws,    prohibited    free  a  2-cent-fare  law  in  that  State.    The  Wis- 

passf**'^                *  a  provision  relating  to  re-  consin  law,  by  the  way,  has  been  chosen  as  a 

cipriL*.                   ge.      In    Nevada,   a   State  model  by  several  States  and  is  regarded  by 

which   has   w.       ubtedly  suffered    from   ex-  students  of  the  railroad  question  as  the  most 

cessive  freight  rates,  the  new  law  forces  con-  effective  State  law  now  in  force.   State  Sepa-. 

necting  lines  to  make  joint  rates  and  pre-  tor  William  H.  Hatten,  whose  leadexgnip  se- 

scribes  a  maximimi  charge  of  about  half  the  cured  the  passage  of  the  law,  was  spoken  of 

present  tariflF.    Other  restrictions  of  varying  last  month  as  a  possible  successor  of  Mr. 

degrees  of  stringency  were  enacted,  but  the  Spooner  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
laws    that    have    attracted    most    attention 

throughout  the  country  have  been  those  pre-  ////„©/,»  Railroad  interests  centering  in 
scribing  maximum  passenger  fares.  For  a  Or««rt  Chicago  were  particularly  con- 
long  time  it  had  been  thought  that  the  mani-  ^^'^^y-  cemed  last  month  with  the  atti- 
fest  prosperity  of  the  railroads  as  reflected  in  tude  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  which  had 
the  reductions  in  freight  tariffs  that  have  before  it  several  2-cent-fare  measures  of  the 
taken  place  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  popular  type.  A  plan  similar  to  that  adopted 
twenty-five  years  should  have  had  something  by  Iowa, — namely,  a  sliding  schedule  based 
like  a  parallel  effect  on  the  rates  charged  for  on  earnings  per  mile, — had  received  some 
passenger  traffic.  support  in  the  Illinois  Legislature.     In  the 

meantime,   the  question  of  the  deep-water 

Fixing      This  consensus  of  opinion  result-  river   and   canal    improvement   from    Lake 

FaMa§ng§r  ed  in  the  passage  by  many  State  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  River  had  ac- 
*^**  legislatures,  during  the  past  win-  quired  more  than  academic  interest  because 
ter,  of  bills  limiting  the  fare  per  mile  to  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  an  appro- 
2yi,  lyiy  or  2  cents,  as  the  case  might  be.  priation  for  this  purpose  in  the  River  and 
Ohio  passed  a  2-cent-fare  law  one  year  ago.  Harbor  bill  of  the  past  session.  There  was 
When  this  magazine  went  to  press  late  last  every  reason  to  believe  that  Governor  De- 
month  the  States  of  Indiana,  Maryland,  Mis-  neen's  recommendations  on  this  subject 
souri,  Nebraska,  and  West  Virginia  had  en-  would  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
acted  a  flat  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile.  The  Legislature,  and  that  Illinois  would  soon  be 
Iowa  Legislature  had  passed  a  law  requiring  vying  with  New  York  in  the  construction 
railroads  earning  annually  $4CXX)  per  mile  to  of  an  engineering  work  worthy  of  the  best 
make  their  fares  2  cents ;  those  earning  from  energies  if  any  American  State.  The  lUi- 
$3500  to  $4000  per  mile,  2}^  cents,  and  nois  waterway,  unlike  the  Erie  Canal,  would 
th^  J  earning  less  than  $3500,  3  cents.  North  be  closed  ^o  navigation  not  more  than  thirty 
Carolina  had  adopted  a  rate  of  2^  cents  a  days  each  winter.  It  would  furnish  an  out- 
mile  on  all  roads  more  than  sixty  miles  long,  let  for  Lak^  shipping,  and  along  its  route  are 
In  Alabama  and  South  Dakota  ij/i  cents  coal  deposits  said  to  be  located  as  favorably 
had  been  made  the  maximum  rate,  and  in  for  tnmsportation  by  river  as  are  those  aloag 
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portant  interests  will  be  represented,  as  will 
the  railroads  and  the  corporarions  them- 
selves. As  a  result  of  frank  discussion  it  is 
hoped  that  a  carefully  selected  commission 
may  be  named  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  amendments  necessary  to  make  more  ef- 
fective the  Interstate  Commerce  act  and  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  act,  and  also  to  define 
somewhat  clearly  the  line  to  be  observed 
between  national  and  State  regulation  and 
the  principles  and  policies  which  the  States 
might  well  adopt  by  a  sort  of  common  ctHi- 
sent.  The  time  is  opportune  for  a  conference 
of  this  kind. 

Mtrior  ^^^  transportation  problem  in 
Wafr-  other  phases  is  brought  to  public 
""*"'  attention  by  recent  occurrences. 
A  notable  instanCfcHj^he  appointment  by  the 
President  of  a  board  td'^c^'fer-^e  whole 
question  of  the  improvemejpui'  ^syrior 
system  of  rivers  and  water>,.ij>ip^'^»  H^res- 
ident's  letter  on  the  subject  is  a  HWfiprehen- 
sive  statement.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  broad 
study  of  the  best  way  to  deal  with  streams 
and  to  utilize  them  from  various  standpoints. 
The  growth  of  traffic  beyond  the  capacity  of 
railroads  makes  Jt  incumbent  upon  the  coun- 
try to  see  if  a  much  larger  use  may  not  be 
made  of  the  waterways  for  the  heavier  classes 
of  trade.  It  has  been  recently  said  that  the 
railroads  of  the  country  involve  an  aggre- 
gate investment  of  $i7,cxx),ooo,ooo.  From 
first  to  last  the  Government  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  upon  river  and  harbor 
improvements;  but  in  general  the  expendi- 
tures have  not  been  made  upon  the  lines  of  a 
permanent  system.  In  the  work  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  we  have  found  a  way 
to  invest  public  money  for  the  development 
and  enrichment  of  the  country.  River  im- 
provement henceforth  should  proceed  upon 
plans  intended  to  accomplish  lasting  ends. 

^^  For  example,  the  City  of  Pitts- 
(0  burg  last  month  suffered  to  the 
extent  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars by  reason  of  great  floods  at  the  head 
of  the  Ohio  River,  and  further  damage,  im- 
mense in  the  aggregate,  was  caused  at  other 
points  along  the  course  of  the  Ohio.  Cin- 
cinnati and  other  cities  on  that  river  have 
been  damaged  year  after  year,  through  over- 
flow at  the  high-water  season,  while  they 
have  been  subjected  to  loss  and  inconvcnteii. ; 
from  failure  of  navigation  in  the  season  of 
low  water.  A  small  fraction  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  actual  damages  during  tbe 


d  wltb  r 

and  la  ■  candidate  tor  Senator  Hpaaner'a  Beat  at 
Waiblngton.) 

the  Monongahela  and  Kanawha.  New 
York's  great  canal  enterprise,  involving  the 
total  expenditure  of  more  than  $icx>,ocx>,- 
OOO,  will  be  vigorously  pushed  under  the 
able  and  aggressive  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Hughes. 

A  Cm/mice  Several  of  the  Northwestern 
""co»?o/"°"  G'>^^''n<"'s,  including  Governor 
Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  and  Gov- 
ernor Warner,  of  Michigan,  have  recently 
spoken  of  the  desirability  of  a  conference 
among  the  heads  of  a  number  of  common- 
wealths regarding  the  best  methods  of  ex- 
ercising public  control  over  railroads.  A 
better  plan,  however,  would  seem  to  be  that 
vhich  is  announced  by  the  National  Civic 
Federation.  It  proposes  to  secure  the  assem- 
blage of  a  large  conference  of  representative 
people,  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  public 
control  of  transportation  and  industrial  cor- 
porations. The  federation,  through  a  com- 
mittee of  well-known  men,  has  arranged  to 
invite  the  Governors  of  the  States  to  appoint 
delegates.  In  like  manner  the  boards  of 
trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  im- 
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past  thirty  or  forty  years  from  floods  in  the 
Ohio  River  would  probably  pay  for  a  full 
system  of  storage  dams  and  other  engineer- 
ing works  to  control  and  regulate  flood 
water  in  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ohio, 
so  that  disasters  could  be  prevented,  while 
a  navigable  depth  could  be  maintained  at 
the  period  of  exceptional  low  water.  The 
cities  and  States  contiguous  to  the  Ohio 
River  would  themselves  profit  greatly  from 
a  joint  investment  that  would  carry  out 
some  maturely  planned  engineering  scheme. 
The  Mississippi,  all  the  way  from  Minne- 
apolis to  the  Gulf,  can  and  should  he  so  reg- 
ulated as  to  provide  for  constant  navigation. 

j^j  There  are  many  other  paints  of 
*"»  interest  besides  those  of  naviga- 
'"'"*  ■  tion  and  protection  against  floods 
that  the  President  in  his  letter  associates 
with  his  scheme  of  river  improvement  and 
regulation.  The  Hon.  Theodore  E,  Burton, 
of  Ohio,  long  the  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  named  by  the  President  as 
chairman  of  this  new  waterways  board. 
Senators  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  and  War- 
ner, of  Missouri,  are  appointed,  and  also  the 
Hon.  John  H.  Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  who 
is  an  authority  on  Mississippi  River  ques- 
tions. Other  members  are  General  Mac- 
kenzie, chief  of  the  War  Department  Engi- 
neers; Dr.  W  J  McGee,  the  geologist  and 
gcf^raphcr;  Mr.  F.  H.  Newell,  director  of 
the  Reclamation  Service;  Mr.  Giflford  Pin- 
chot,  Chief  Forester,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Knox 
Smhh,  Commissioner  of  Corporations. 

Tta  gi—r  "^^^  appropriation  for  rivers  and 
omf  harbors  as  finally  made  at  the 
**"**  end  of  the  last  Congress 
amounted  to  about  $87,000,000.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  regard  the  recent  work  of  Con- 
gress in  studying  this  question  and  making 
appropriations  as  futile  or  improper.  In 
times  past  a  great  deal  of  money  was  spent 
wastefuUy  upon  small  projects  of  improve- 
ment through  log-rolling  demands;  but  the 
more  recent  river  and  harbor  measures  have 
been  in  accordance  with  intelligent  work 
done  by  the  army  engineers  and  conscien- 
tious and  able  efforts  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Burton  and  members  of  the  committees  of 
both  houses.  It  has  always  been  our  view 
that  a  great  deal  more  would  be  accom- 
plished if  a  plan  were  adopted  under  which 
States  and  localities  would  be  expected  to 
OMitribute  a  part  of  the  cost. 


Armt  The  largest  waterway  project  of 
f'^SSSl'  ^^^  ^^'  °'"'''*"*lyi  '*  the  Panama 
""  Canal.  When  our  pages  closed 
for  the  press  last  month  it  had  been  an- 
nounced,— apropos  of  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Shonts  as  chairman  of  the  Canal  Conunis- 
sion, — that  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Stevens, 
would  take  his  place  and  carry  on  the  great 
work.     It  had  been  decided  not  to  turn  the 


work  over  to  contractors  at  the  present  time. 
But  before  our  March  issue  had  reached  the 
hands  of  its  readers  circumstances  had  arisen 
which  obliged  the  President  to  make  a  change 
and  to  accept  Mr.  Stevens's  resignation.  He 
was  a  meritorious  engineer  and  had  served 
very  usefully.  But,  fortunately,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  situation  which  rendered  it  in 
any  manner  difficult  for  another  competent 
engineer  to  step  in  and  take  his  places  It 
was  decided  at  Washington  that  the  proper 
thing  would  be  to  appoint  an  army  engineer, 
an<l  Lieut.-Col.  George  W.  Goethals  was 
accordingly  selected.  Two  other  army  engi- 
neers were  at  the  same  time  chosen  as  mem- 
bers of  the  coidBuwion,— namely.  Majors 
David  DuB.  Gailltrd  and  William  L.  Sibert. 
All  three  of  tb«se  able  t^cers  have  had  great 
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Tut  Work  '^^^  closing  scssioii  of  the  Fifty- 
0/  ninth  Congress  ^propriated  not 

C<-(r««-  f^j  fron,  3  thousand  million  dol- 
lars. The  growth  in  public  expenditure  has 
been  rapid,  but  certainly  not  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  country's  resources  and  its  private 
expenditures.  When  subjected  to  analysis, 
the  appropriations  do  not  seem  unreasonable. 
Not  much  was  expected  in  the  direction  of 
general  legislation.  Yet  some  valuable  meas- 
ures were  passed.  The  country  will  observe 
rather  curiously  what  effect  will  come  from 
the  change  in  the  law  regarding  denatured 
alcohol.  As  passed  at  the  former  session,  the 
law  made  it  practically  impossible  for  farm- 
ers and  small  concerns  to  distill  this  form  of 
cheap  fuel  on  their  own  account.  As  now 
altered,  the  law  permits  such  manufacture. 
It  is  claimed  that  some  very  remarkable  con- 
sequences may  ensue.  It  will  make  more  dif- 
ference than  most  people  are  aware  to  have 
in  force  the  new  law  which  limits  the  num- 


experience  in  river  and  harbor  work,  and 
either  of  his  associates  would  be  competent 
to  take  Major  Goethals"  place  in  case  of  his 
illness  or  retirement.  Xhere  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  newspaper  comment  upon  the  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  Canal  Commission,  but 
nothing  has  happened  which  has  not  been 
progressive,  and  nothing  has  hurt  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  work.  There  has  been  wide- 
Spread  ^approval  of  the  plan  of  putting  the 
army  engineers  in  charRe.  Theirs  is  the 
habit  of  ser\-ing  the  countrj'  with  the  highest 
skill  and  no  thought  of  glory  or  especial  re- 
ward. Meanwhile  another  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  canal  board  in  the  person  of  the 
Hon.  Joseph  C,  S.  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky, 
whose  term  in  the  United  States  Senate  ex- 
pired on  March  4.  Mr.  Blackburn  does  not 
belong  to  the  President's  party,  but  he  is  a 
public  man  of  great  experience  and  broad 
views,  whose  membership  in  the  commission 
can  doubtless  Ik  made  useful  on  many  ac- 
counts. Mr.  Jackson  Smith,  who  has  been 
chief  of  the  labor  department,  is  made  a  full 
commissioner.  The  work  will  be  pushed 
with  energy,  and  it  will  remain  to  be  seen 
whether,  contracts  should  be  let  or  not. 


( Appointed 


bcr  of  hours  of  continuous  service  that  rail- 
roads may  require  from  locomotive  engineers 
and  other  train  employees.  Another  enact- 
ment in  the  interest  of  social  welfare  is  die 
measure  for  the  investigation  of  the  onplo^- 
mcnt  of  women  and  children  which  is  to  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  The  child-labor  bill 
did  not  come  to  a  vote,  but  it  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  next  Congress.     The  meat  in- 
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spection  law  is  so  chaneed  as  to  require  the 
packers  to  print  on  the  labels  the  dates  when 
meats  were  canned  or  otherwise  prepared  for 
sale.  The  immigration  bill  is  a  measure  of 
very  considerable  importance,  and  its  pro- 
visions are  elsewhere  explained  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Review  in  an  article  which  we 
have  secured  from  Mr.  William  S.  Rossiter. 
Our  readers  will  remember  his  remarkable 
article  in  last  month's  Review,  entitled 
"  Why  We  Need  the  Immigrant." 

VaHoaM  From  the  standpoint  of  imme- 
Caaetm.iiu  diatc  pubHc  poHcy,  the  most  im- 
•/  mporiaiKt.  pg^f^^j  feature  of  the  immigra- 
tion act  is  the  amendment  to  it  under  which 
the  President  may  exclude  immigrants  from 
countries  issuing  passports.  It  means  that 
Japan  issues  no  passport  to  laborers  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  President  may 
exclude  Japanese  laborers  whose  passport^ 
name  some  other  country  of  destination. 
This  method  has  been  found  to  put  into  prac- 
tical effect  what  is  evidently  going  to  be  the 
permanent  policy  of  the  United  States, 
namely,  the  prevention  of  the  coming  in 
large  numbers  to  this  country  of  Asiatic  la- 
borers, whether  Chinese  or  of  other  nation- 


BXKATOR    REED    SUOOT, 
<Aftcr  M<r*rtl  yMn'  attempt  t 

tbF  Senate  liaa  aiistalned  bim. 


OF    WISCONSIN. 

(After  long  and  brilliant  service  as  a  leadbiK  Sm- 
■  lor  and  stnleaman  at  Waahlngton,  Mr.  Spooner  has 
resljRied  his  seat  and  retired  to  tbe  practice  ot  law.) 

ality.  At  last  the  long-demanded  service 
pension  for  veterans  "of  the  civil  war  has  been 
placed  upon  the  statute  books.  To  state  the 
terms  of  the  act  in  brief,  it  is  merely  to  be 
faid  that  any  veteran,  when  he  reaches  the 
age  of  62,  who  had  served  ninety  days  in  the 
army,  may  receive  a  pension  of  $13  a  month, 
regardless  of  the  question  whether  or  not  he 
is  in  need,  or  is  disabled  by  reason  of  his  war 
service.  The  amount  is  increased  to  $15  a 
month  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  to  $30  a 
month  after  the  age  of  seventy-five.  The 
pension  bill  for  the  coming  year  amounts  to 
about  $146,000,000.  The  currency  act  is 
not  of  a  radical  character,  but  it  removes 
certain  restrictions.  Heretofore  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  could  deposit  in  the 
banks  of  the  country  moneys  collected  from 
internal  revenue  sources,  but  not  those  from 
customs.  The  new  law  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  distribute  all  public  money  at  his 
discretimi.  This  will  make  it  possible 
to  keep  larger  sums  in  circulation  at  times 
of  business  demand.  The  new  act  much 
increases  the  amount  of  circulating  notes 
that  the  banks  may  retire  monthly.  Orig- 
inally    the     restriction     was     intended     to 
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Oh  Bihalf 


y^peae*     with  San  DcHningo,  under  whicli 

"**'■    „.,,-    (^""cmmHit    may    exercise 

of  great 


prevent  contraction  of  the  currency.  But  it 
worked  the  other  way,  interfering  with  easy 
expansion.  The  banks  will  issue  larger  vol- 
umes of  circulating  notes  when  there  is  de-  certain  financial  control,  is  a  r 
mand  for  money,  if  it  is  made  easy  for  them  importance  and  H'tll  have  future  consequences 
to  retire  these  notes  when  the  demand  slack-  that  will  make  for  peace  and  order  in  the 
ens.  Congress  was  rather  timid  about  pass-  West  Indies.  The  Algeciras  treaty  also  was 
ing  the  hill  increasing  the  future  salaries  duly  confirmed.  The  ship-subsidy  bill  was 
of  members  of  the  two  houses  from  $5000  not  enacted.  Provision  was  made  for  two 
a  year  to  $7500.  It  was  a  proper  measure  battleships  much  larger  than  any  now  in  our 
and  the  country'  approves  of  it.  The  disap-  navy.  Our  confirmation  of  the  Algedras 
proval  of  a  salary  increase  on  a  certain  occa-  treaty,  our  valuable  work  of  an  international 
sion  many  >'ears  ago  was  due  to  the  fact  that  character  in  San  Domingo,  our  protection  of 
it  gave  back  pay  to  the  men  passing  the  bill,  all  interests,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  Cuba, 
The  increased  cost  of  living  at  Washington  and  our  varjing  successes  as  peacemaker  in 


has  proved  a  hardship  to  public  servants. 


MR.    ANDREW    CABNElilt 

0  li  opMlaUy  prominmt  Uil*  month  br  r 
of  fereral  Importuit  occailaiia.) 


al  America,  together  with  our  fortu- 
nate removal  of  all  danger  of  strain  with 
Japan,  and  our  progress  in  negotiations  with 
the  Dominion  and  Great  Britain,  arc  some  of 
the  matters  which  will  give  us  enhanced 
prestige  at  The  Hague  when  the  second  great 
congress  of  the  nations  meets  there  in  the 
early  summer.  It  can  be  shown  thst^  since 
the  first  Hague  Conference  we  have  done  a 
good  deal  to  promote  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional peace.  Besides  Mr.  Choatc,  Gcnenl 
Porter,  and  Judge  Rose,  we  shall  be  repre- 
sented at  The  Hague  by  Mr.  Hill,  our  Min- 
ister to  Holland,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  who 
was  chairman  of  our  delegation  at  the  recent 
Pan- American  Conference  at  Rio,  Gen. 
G.  B.  Davis  and  Rear-Admiral  Sperry  will 
represent  us  as  military  and  naval  experts. 

Mr  camgit-t  Meanwhile,  the  unofficial  groups 
imtHii-  and  organizations  that  are  espe- 
"""■  cially  interested  in  the  cause  of 
peace  will  hold  what  is  called  the  national 
Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress  at  New 
York,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  present  month. 
It  will  be  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie,  and  many  distinguished  for- 
eigners will  attend.  On  April  II,  Mr.  Car- 
negie will  assemble  at  Pittsburg  a  number  of 
notable  guests  who  will  participate  in  the 
opening  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Came^ 
Institute.  An  account  of  the  wonderful  in- 
stitution Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  building  up 
at  Pittsburg  has  more  than  once  been  pre- 
sented to  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  f^at■ 
where  in  the  present  number  of  the  RbvIEW 
we  present  an  article  from  the  pen  of  the 
well-known  artist  and  critic,  Mr.  Frank 
Fowler,  who  writes  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
from  the  artistic  standpoint.  The  Greater 
Pittsburg  has  its  chief  center  of  attraction  in 
the  splendid  library,  gallery,  and  1 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  provided. 
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EX-PBESIDENI  CLEVELAND,  FROM   A  RECENT  PHOTOGRAPH. 


Mr.  o/w««/  ^^-  Carnegie  will  be  seventy 
tuiamiMrt  years  old  next  November,  and  he 
'■  was  never  at  any  time  more  vig- 
orous of  mind  or  more  actively  and  influen- 
tially  concerned  with  afifairs  of  large  signifi- 
cance. Ex-President  Cleveland  was  seventy 
years  old  on  the  i8th  of  March.  He  is  a 
great  favorite  in  the  university  town  of 
Princeton.  As  our  only  living  ex-President, 
he  maintains  in  the  country's  regard  and  re- 
spect a  very  lofty  position.  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard,  was  seventy-three  last  month; 
Mark  Twain  is  in  his  seventy-second  year, 
and  Mr.  Bryce,  the  new  British  Ambajsador, 


will  be  seventy  next  year.  These  and  many 
other  men  of  great  intellectual  activity  and 
public  usefulness  are  showing  that  old  age 
need  not  arrive  until  long  after  the  period 
of  three  score  and  ten.  There  has  been  much 
comment  of  late  upon  the  continued  strength 
and  brilliancy  of  the  writings  of  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith,  who  is  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  a  little 
older.  Senator  Allison  is  seventy-seven ; 
President  Diaz  and  the  Emperor  Francis- 
Joseph  are  seventy-six,  and,  tn  short,  the  list 
of  active  and  prominent  personages  between 
the  ages  of  seventy  and  eighty  is  a  long  one. 
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American    ^^  appropriation  of  $12,000,000  would  be  dominant  figures.     A  number  of 

Cotton      by   the  German  Government, —  minor  engagements  between  Honduran  and 

upremacy.  ^^  condition  that  German  manu-  Nicaraguan  troops  took  place  late  in  Feb- 
facturers  raise  a  larger  sum, — to  encourage  ruary  and  early  in  March,  and,  as  we  go  to 
cotton-growing  in  the  colonies  of  the  Father-  press,  the  war  is  not  yet  ended, 
land,  has  called  attention  anew  to  the  su- 
premacy of  America  in  the  production  of  this  iiii9xieo  as  While  not  contemplating  any 
great  staple.  In  average  years  the  fields  of  "«tfan//an^^  active  interference,  the  govern- 
thc  United  States  produce  more  than  three-  '**  '**""•'  ments  of  the  United  States  and 
quarters  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  world.  Mexico  have  been  exerting  their  best  efforts 
We  hold  our  own,  although,  since  our  Civil  to  settle  the  difficulties.  The  neighboring 
War,  many  and  costly  attempts  have  been  republic  of  Mexico  is,  as  time  goes  by,  being 
made  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  more  and  more  regarded  in  the  light  of  one 
compete  with  our  cotton-growing  States,  of  the  "  monitors  "  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
To-day  Texas  alone  produces  nearly  as  much  a  sort  of  tacitly  recognized  guardian  of  the 
as  all  non-American  countries  combined,  peace  among  the  republics  between  our  fron- 
During  the  year  ending  September  i,  1906,  tier  and  Panama.  Scnor  Creel  (see  our  ar- 
our  cotton  crop  aggregated  11,3191^60  bal^,  tide  on -page '489  this  month),  the  new 
of  which  6,716,^51  bales  were  exported  to  Mexican  Ainbassador  to  Washington,  has 
Europe.  During  the  same  period,  the  East  been  assiduous  in  his  efforts  to  smooth  out 
Indies,  Egypt,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  pro-  the  trouble.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  will 
duced  2,562,000  bales.  The  production  of  be  no  permanent  peace  in  Central  America 
Russia  is  increasing  rapidly.  According  to  until,  to  quote  Gen.  Domingo  Vasquez,  ex- 
Baron  Kaneko,  three-quarters  of  all  the  raw  President  of  Honduras,  "  there  is  a  strong 
cotton  used  in  the  Mikado's  empire  comes  arm  thrown  around  the  five  republics, 
from  this  country.  The  fact  underlying  the  There  can  be  but  one  end  to  these  affairs, 
whole  situation  is  that  the  world's  demand  and  that  is  the  establishment  of  a  protec- 
for  cotton  is  expanding  far  more  rapidly  than  torate  by  the  United  States,  and  the  sooner 
the  world's  supply.  this  condition  of  affairs  arrives  the  better  off 

will  be  Central-American  nations."     It  is 

War  in      ^^  *^  difficult  to  dearly  under-  interesting  to  note  that  the  Louisiana  State 

Central     Stand  the  real  causes  of  the  war  Lottery  has  finally  died  in  Honduras.     It 

America,     ^^^  being  waged  between  Hon-  was  driven  from  this  country  in  1892,  but 

duras  and  Nicaragua,  with  Guatemala,  Sal-  was  transferred  to  the  Central- American  re- 

vador,  and  Costa  Rica  more  or  less  actively  public,  where  it  flourished  until  its  suppres- 

involved.     During  July  and  August  of  last  sion  in  the  early  days  of  February, 
year,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  revolution  in 

Guatemala  finally  resulted  in  war  between  ^aurfon'*  Proceedings  in  the  British  Par- 
that  republic  and  Salvador,  into  which  Hon-  f  JJ!^^  liamcnt  divided  interest  with  the 
duras  was  drawn.  In  1903  a  dispute  over  ^'  London  municipal  election  dur- 
territory  bet^^een  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  ing  the  spring  weeks  in  England.  Elections 
was  submitted  to  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  for  membership  in  the  County  Council,  held 
for  arbitration.  That  monarch  decided  in  on  March  2,  resulted  in  a  substantial  victory 
favor  of  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  however,  for  the  so-called  municipal  reformers,  who 
never  really  acquiesced  in  this  decision,  now  have  85  out  of  120  seats.  They  will 
and  this  fact^  together  with  the  ambitious  control  the  municipal  affairs  of  London, — 
designs  of  a  number  of  Central-American  the  greater  city  and  the  boroughs.  This  elec- 
politicians  and  military  leaders,  has  proba-  tion,  which  has  been  widely  heralded  as  a 
bly  been  the  underlying  cause  of  the  pres-  "  socialistic  rout "  and  "  municipal  reaction," 
ent  trouble.  I^ere  was,  of  course,  the  was  the  result,  primarily,  of  an  increase  in  the 
Honduran  mule  which,  we  are  gravelv  iax-rate  necessitated  by  the  extensive  im- 
told  by  the  newspaper  correspondents,  was  provements  made  in  the  greater  city,  its 
stolen  by  citizens  of  Nicaragua.  But  even  parks,  highways,  transportation,  gas,  and 
in  Central  America  there  had  to  be  a  deeper-  electric  systems.  Under  the  regime  of  the 
lying  cause  for  war  than  a  mule.  President  County  Council  (superseding  the  old,  anti- 
Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  is  known  to  cherish  quated  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works)  the 
an  ambitious  scheme  for  a  Central-American  Progressives,  as  they  were  called,  held  con- 
union,  in  which,  of  course,  he  and  his  party  trol  for  eighteen  years  of  all  the  municipal 
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activities  of  London.     The  reform  and  re-  derance  of  Anglicans  in  the  Liberal  ranks 

making  of  the  British  metrof>olis  was  sadly  will  probably  preclude  any  radical  action  by 

needed,  but  it  was  extensive.    While  the  dti-  the  present  government.    Of  course  the  atti- 

zens  of  London  cannot  be  said  to  have  de-  tude  of  the  established  church  in  the  matter 

dsively  and  permanently  rejected  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  educational  program  has  se- 

of  municipal  ownership,  they  certainly  have  riously    tried    the    patience    of    the    present 

administered  a  check  to  certain  injudicious  British  Government.     Since,  however,  it  is 

experiments  in  municipal  operation.     There  not   at   all   improbable    that    the   Anglican 

has  been,  also,  a  reaction  in  the  metropolitan  church  commands  a  majority  of  the  voters 

district  from  the  wave  of  radicalism  which  of    the    Kingdom, — at    least    in     England 

two  years  ago  swept  the  Liberal  party  into  proper, — disestablishment  is  probably  not  an 

power  by  such  tremendous  majorities.  event  of  the  near  future,  at  least  not  before 

the  abolition  or  drastic  reform  of  the  House 
Mtananizitig  ^"  Parliament  a  number  of  high-  of  Lords  has  been  accomplished. 
bXHuh's  ly  important  national  and  inter- 
"^^'  national  problems  are  receiving  The  Coming  ^"  ^^^  '5th  of  the  present 
consideration.  Secretary  of  War  Haldane's  Colonial  month  the  British  Colonial  Con- 
scheme  for  a  reorganization  of  the  British  on/erence.  fgj-gnce  will  begin  its  sessions  in 
army  is  being  discussed  with  great  heat.  Mr.  London.  The  program  includes  discussion 
Haldane's  idea,  in  brief,  is  to  convert  those  of  the  following  topics:  The  constitution 
divisions  of  the  British  forces  which  are  of  thtf  conference,  including  the  question  of 
known  as  the  militia,  the  yeomanry,  and  the  an  imperial  council ;  preferential  trade  and 
volunteers  into  a  territorial  army  of  300,000  the  connected  coasting  and  treaty  ques- 
men.  The  field  force,  or  regular  army,  tions;  defense;  naturalization;  immigra- 
would  be  160,000  strong.  It  is  not  necessary  tion;  British  interests  in  Pacific  (Panama 
to  go  into  other  details  of  the  scheme  further  Canal),  and  the  metric  system.  Already  the 
than  to  say  that  the  plan  would  result  in  a  three  important  dependencies  of  Australia, 
slight  reduction  in  the  number  of  men,  proba-  New  Zealand, and  Cape  Colony  have  declared 
bly  a  considerable  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  their  intention  of  advocating  the  formation  of 
the  army,  and  a  reduction  in  expenses  of  an  imperial  council  for  the  British  Empire,  an 
from  five  to  six  million  dollars  annually,  imperial  system  of  defense,  and  the  adoption 
What  Parliament  will  do  with  Secretary  of  the  principle  of  preferential  trade  between 
Haldane's  scheme  remains  to  be  seen.  Mean-  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  Just 
while,  although  lending  a  willing  ear  to  the  what  our  neighbor,  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
advocates  of  army  reduction,  the  British  ad-  ada,  will  do,  cannot  be  said  at  this  writing, 
miralty  goes  on  building  warships.  The  since  no  program  has  as  yet  been  published, 
building  item  of  the  navy  estimate  for  1907-8  Her  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
alone  is  $40,000,000.  however,  and   four  of  his  colleagues,  will 

speak  for  her  at  the  conference.    The  status 

DtMwtab-     ^  motion  unique  in  the  history  of  imperial  and  local  rule  in  the  Transvaal, 

iiaiuMHt     of  the  House  of  Commons  was  with  particular  reference  to  the  recent  elec- 

Fnpoted.     introduced  on  February  27.     It  tion,  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  on 

declared  the  sense  of  the  British  people  to  another  page  (428)  this  month. 

be  in  favor  of  the  disestablishment  and  dis- 

endowment  of  the  Established  Church  in  strength  of  th9^^^^^^  ^^^  French  Government 
England  and  Wales.  It  is  true  that  the  ciemenceau  and  the  Vatican  have  been  mark- 
government  refused  to  assume  any  responsi-  f^Mstry,  j^^  ^.^^  .^  ^j^^  struggle  over 
bility  for  the  motion,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  disposition  of  ecclesiastical  property  in 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  Birrell,  than  the  republic  the  Clemenceau  ministry  has 
whom  there  is  no  one  higher  in  the  councils  been  strengthening  its  position  with  the 
of  the  Campbell-Bannerman  ministry,  spoke  French  voters.  An  unexpected  and  virtually 
warmly  in  favor  of  it.  The  motion  was  car-  unanimous  strike  of  the  electricians  of  Paris 
ried  by  a  vote  of  198  to  90.'  So  far  as  Wales  left  the  French  capital  in  darkness  all  the 
is  concerned  it  has  been  generally  understood  night  of  March  8  and  caused  the  stoppage 
that  the  present  Liberal  ministry  is  com-  of  most  of  the  business,  including,  of  course, 
mitted  to  the  policy  of  disestablishment,  but  the  theaters  and  the  publication  of  news- 
official  separation  of  government  and  church  papers.  The  workers  of  Paris  are  very 
in  England  is  another  matter.    The  prepon-  strongly   unionized.     The  strildng  electri- 
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dans  demanded  that  m  carrying  out  recent 
concessions  from  the  municipal  council  the 
electrical  company  recognize  the  eight-hour 
day  and  old-age  pensions,  which  are  compul- 
sory conditions  of  all  government  work. 
This  the  company  refused  to  do.  The  strik- 
ers grew  riotous  and  threatened  all  sorts  of 
dire  vengeance.   Premier  Clemcnceau's  vigor- 


AN   INTERPELLATION'    IK  ' 

(Premier  Clfmenrpau  and  Kiliicatloii  MlnUter 
Brland  liatmlng  In  a  qiipatlon  as  to  gor«mmental 
poller  on  the  rellgloua  (lueatlon.) 

ous  police  and  military  measures  soon  righted 
the  situation,  and  upon  a  vote  of  contideiKe 
put  by  the  Socialist  leader  Jaures  in  the 
Clumber  of  Deputies  the  Premier  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  378  against  68.  Later 
the  electrical  company  acceded  to  the  dr> 
mands  of  the  men.  The  sympathy  of  the 
civilized  world  went  out  to  the  French 
people  during  early  March,  when  the  news 
came  of  the  terrible  accident  to  the  two 
French  \varships  Jean  Ban  and  the  Jena. 
The  Jean  Bart  foundered  and  will  be  a  total 
loss,  although  her  crew  was  saved.  An  ex- 
plosion on  the  battleship  Jena  (March  12), 
one  of  the  finest  vessels  of  the  French  navy, 
resulted  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  vessel 
and  the  loss  of  1 18  lives.  The  republic  also 
lost  last  month  one  of  her  finest-souled 
•ntesmen.  On  the  same  day  as  the  blowing 
up  of  the  Jtna  M.  Jean  Paul  Casimir-Perier, 
ex-Woident,  died  in  Paris. 


A  subject  of  particular  current 
interest  to  both  Frenchmen  and 
Americans  is  the  announcement 
of  the  completed  arrangements  for  the  Inter- 
national Maritime  Exposition  to  be  held  at 
Bordeaux,  France,  between  May  i  and  No- 
vember .1  of  the  present  year.  There  the 
republic  will  pay  a  high  tribute  to  Robert 
Fulton,  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  began  his  experi- 
ments in  navigation  upon  French  rivers. 
The  United  States  will  have  the  place  of 
honor  at  this  exposition,  which  will  devote 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  Fulton  relics  and 
memorabilia.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
passing,  also,  that  this  year's  French  lecturer 
at  Harvard  on  the  Hyde  Foundation,  who 
began  the  series  late  in  February,  is  the  Vi- 
comte  Georges  d'Avenel,  who  has  rendered 
to  France  services  similar  to  those  which 
Thorold  Rogers  rendered  England.  M. 
d'Avenel  is  the  author  of  a  monumental 
work  in  several  volumes  which  not  only  tab- 
ulates the  cost  of  living  and  the  sources  of 
income  of  every  class  of  French  society  from 
the  year  1200  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  also  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  ordinary  daily  life  of  every 
class.  He  has  supplemented  this  work  by 
a  study,  of  which  five  volumes  have  thus 
far  appeared,  entitled,  "  Le  Mecanisme  de 
la  Vie  Modeme,"  in  which  he  has  applied 
the  same  method  to  describing  his  contem- 
poraries as  he  employed  in  the  earlier  work 
in  describing  their  ancestors.  These  two 
works  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  as  the  first 
social  historian  of  the  republic. 

wtHgiuu  "^^^  religious  situarion  in  France 
dfauy  is  slowly  clarifying.  It  is,  how- 
■  mtet.  gy^^^  ^  remarlible  comment  on 
the  religious  state  of  the  French  people 
that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  sec- 
tions in  Brittany,  the  people  at  lai^, 
particularly  the  educated  classes,  have  long 
ceased  to  take  any  active  interest  in  die 
Christian  religion.  Frenchmen  who  are 
nominally  Catholic  regard  its  practice  as 
consisting  chiefly  in  rites  and  ceremonies, — 
a  kind  of  convention  which  ought  to  be  cor- 
rectly performed,  but  which  has  no  direct, 
practical  bearing  upon  everyday  life.  Hence 
the  astonishing  absence  of  any  strong  popu- 
lar feeling  against  the  government,  which 
has  expelled  the  religious  orders,  disestab- 
lished the  church,  disendowed  the  clergy, 
and  laid  profane  hands  upon  church  prop- 
er^.   The  government  believes  that,  so  long 
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as  it  is  not  driven  to  shut 
up  the  churches  or  to  im- 
prison the  clergy,  it  will 
not  be  halted  by  the  elec- 
torate. Hence,  the  strug- 
gle, so  far  as  it  is  intelligi- 
ble to  outside  observers,  is 
like  a  game  in  which  the 
object  of  the  church  is  to 
compel  the  state  to  make 
martyrs,  and  the  object  of 
the  state  is  to  evade  that 
undesirable  consummation. 
France  is  more  than  95  per 
cent.  Catholic,  nominally, 
and  yet  the  voters  have  time 
and  again  supported  the 
government  in  its  separa- 
tion campaign,  which  the 
authorities  at  Rome  call 
sacrilege  and  profanation. 
The  significant  happening 
of  the  month  in  this  strug- 
gle was  the  admission,  by 
Pope  Pius,  in  an  interview 
with  a  visiting  American 
prelate,  that  the  French 
clergy  have  been  largely  to 
blame  for  the  present  trou- 
ble, they  having  "  meddled 
in  politics,"  contrary  to  the 
explicit  advice  of  Pope  Leo 
and  himself. 

iMiaad  bm  a  ^vents    of    far 
Ctirttraf     wider     human 

"'""•"•' inttnstimdsie- 
nificance  than  the  fall  of 
ministries  or  the  rejection 
of  budgets  for  unsuccess- 
ful colonial  ventures  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  defeated  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Low  Countries, — Holland  and  Belgium, —  Britain,  and  "  swept  the  Channel  of  English- 
during  recent  weeks.  Before  long  the  sec-  men,"  is  known  to  the  world  by  his  name  de 
ond  International  Peace  Conference  will  Ruyter,  "  the  rider."  The  legend  is  that  his 
meet  at  The  Hague.  Meanwhile,  the  father  and  mother,  because  of  parental  oppo- 
Carnegie  Palace  of  Peace  is  being  erected  sition  to  their  marriage,  fled  many  miles 
from  a  new  modified  design  by  the  French 
architect,  L.  M.  Cordonnier.  Almost  before 
the  Hollanders  have  forgotten  the  ceremonies 

and  elation  of  the  Rembrandt  tercentenary  of  physical  courage.  They  have  been  almost 
last  year  they  find  themselves  in  the  midst  won  over  by  the  hitherto  unpopular  Prince 
of  celebrating  another  three-hundredth  anni-  Consort,  Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Schwcrin, 
versary,  that  of  the  birth  (March  24,  1607)  who  acquitted  himself  so  gallantly  in  helping 
of  their  great  Admiral  Michael  Adrianson.  to  rescue  the  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  Great 
This  great  seaman,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Eastern  Railway  steamship  Berlin,  which 
history,  w^ho  saved  the  Dutch  common-  went  ashore  on  February  21,  ofl  the  Hook 
wealth,  crushed  the  naval  power  of  Spain,   of  H(dland    12S  persons  losing  their  ltve& 


(The  famous  Dutcb  BdmlrBl.  the  three  hundredth  c 
Hiy  o(  whose  birlh  alt  [lolland  celebrated  last  month 
palnlbiB  la  now  In  the  eollectlon  ot  t^rd  Sjioncer. ) 


ide  of  the  same  horse  to  be  united ;  hence 
the  name  of  their  eldest  son.  The  Dutch 
have  always  made  heroes  of  men  of  strong 
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fifnt  ^ioi^  than  once  after  the  Dutch 
i^"il'  had  won  their  independence  from 
'""■  Spain  did  the  Southern  Nether- 
landers,-  now  known  as  the  Belgians,  petition 
the  Dutch  States-General  to  be  admitted  into 
the  commonwealth.  Their  only  reply  was 
the  enactment  of  commercial  regulations 
which  practically  destroyed   the   trade  prc- 


QUEEK    WILHELMINA, 

(I^rom  a  pborugraph  taken  soon  afler  tbe  Prlnw'a 
effort!  to  rarae  Itie  paaBengen  of  tbe  wrecked  ateam- 
•blp  Berlin  ) 

etntnence  of  a  number  of  Belgian  cities. 
Now,  through  fear  of  Germany,  we  are  told 
that  a  Belgian-Dutch  alliance  has  practically 
been  concluded.  The  commission  of  fifty, 
representing  both  countries,  which  has  been 
sitting  in  Brussels  during  the  past  two 
months,  early  in  March  concluded  their  ne- 
gotiations and  came  to  an  understanding 
upon  postal,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  rail- 
way rates,  and  identical  labor  legislation, 
copyright  laws,  and  customs  tariff.  The 
nunc  dispatches  bring  the  news  of  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Bruges  Canal.  During  the 
fourteenth  century  Bruges  was  the  commer- 
dil  center  of  Europe,  luid  had  a  population 


of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Stru^lcs  with 
Holland,  however,  brought  about  its  decline. 
The  new  canal,  which  is  8  miles  long,  220 
feet  wide,  and  26  feet  deep,  will  no  doubt 
srir  into  new  life  the  old  home  of  Caxton  and 
John  van  Eyck,  and  restore  some  of  its 
former  greatness. 

r*»  utm  Senor  Ramon  Pifla  y  Millet,  the 
■f"/"*'*  "**  Spanish  Minister  to  the 
"*"'  United  States,  who  was  officially 
presented  to  President  Roosevelt  last  month, 
declares  that  his  country  has  prospered 
greatly  since  the  war  over  Cuba.  The 
Spanish  people  feel  that  in  every  way  they 
have  actually  entetfd  upon  a  new  era  of 
progress.  Liberalism  has  come  to  stay  in 
Spain,  although  particular  Liberal  ministries 
may  be  defeated.  Senor  Maura,  the  present 
Premier,  who  is  a  Conservative,  believes  that 
the  late  Liberal  ministry  erred  in  pushing  its 
anti-clerical  program  so  far.  He  has  an- 
nounced that  he  and  his  party  will  endeavor 
to  carry  out  a  niunbcr  of  Liberal,  even  radi- 
cal, reforms.  Temporarily,  however,  the 
church  question  is  to  be  relegated  to  the  rear. 
The  general  elections,  held  during  the  first 
week  of  last  month,  were  generally  favorable 
to  the  candidates  of  the  party  in  power.  This 
has  been  taken  by  King  Alfonso  to  indicate 
a  popular  disapproval  of  the  lengths  to  which 
the  anti-dericat  campaign  of  the  Liberals  had 
gone.  Accordingly,  he  has,  by  royal  decree, 
abrogated  the  former  decree  (of  August, 
1906),  which  permitted  Catholics  to  contract 
civil  marriages,  a  pronunciamento  which 
aroused  the  most  bitter  opposition  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Ttm  waru  ^  S°°^  ^^  °^  '^"'  progrcss  tn 
Cmp^»jv  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  has 
*""  *^™'*been  recorded  during  the  weeks 
just  passed.  In  King  Edward's  speech  from 
the  throne  upon  the  reassembling  of  die 
British  Parliament,  his  Majesty  promised  to 
introduce  a  bill  authorizing  women  to  sit  on 
local  governing  bodies  in  England.  On  the 
Sth  of  last  month  the  bill  granting  parlia- 
mentary suffrage  to  women  on  the  same 
terms  as  now  possessed  by  men  came  up  for 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  was  hotly  debated.  The  close  of  the 
session  found  it  still  under  debate.  Even 
this  pr(^ress,  however,  is  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  victory  by  the  British  "  suffrag- 
ettes," and  they  are  continuing  their  agita- 
tion. It  is  not  likely  that  if  the  bill  had  beea 
sent  to  the  Lords  it  would  have  secured  their 
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approval,  since  the  upper  house  in  the  British 
Parliament  is  strongly  opposed  to  woman 
suflfrage.  The  Premier,  however,  has  pub- 
licly repudiated  "  the  long  prevalent  idea 
that  woman  should  be  treated  as  a  Uitlander 
in  the  British  community."  In  the  rest  of 
the  world  solid  progress  has  been  made.  On 
March  15,  as  we  tell  on  another  page  this 
month,  the  women  of  Finland  exercised  the 
full  franchise  rights  in  an  election,  Finland 
is  the  first  European  country  to  grant  un- 
limited suffrage  rights  to  its  women.  In 
Italy  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  spent  the 
week  ending  March  l  in  hot  debate  on  the 
question,  adjourning,  however,  before  any 
definite  legislation  had  been  enacted.  Even 
in  Russia  the  peasant  woman  is  an  actual 
claimant  for  the  suffrage  right.  Elsewhere 
we  reproduce  a  remarkable  petition  sent  to 
the  Duma  by  a  number  of  these  peasant 
women. 

tih  Htm  ^  might  have  been  expected,  the 
9«™nui  proceedings  of  the  new  German 
«  tag.  RcJchstag^  which  began  its  ses- 
sions on  February  19,  were  marked  by  a 
sharp  debate  between  Chancellor  von  Btilow 
and  Herr  Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader.  The 
latter  openly  accused  the  government  of  ex- 
erting unfair  and  improper  influence  during 
the  elections,  Herr  Bebel  added  that,  despite 
these  unfair  methods  and  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  it  took  70,000  electors  to  return  a 
Socialist  member  and  only  50,000  or  less  to 
seat  one  of  the  government  supporters,  the 
Socialist  vote  had  increased  until  every  third 
man  in  Germany  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age  was  a  Social- Democrat.  Let  those  who 
regard  the  election  as  a  brilliant  government 
victory,  concluded  Herr  Bebel,  remember  the 
fact  that  6,000,000  votes  were  registered 
against  the  government  and  only  5,000,000 
for  it.  In  reply,  the  Chancellor  ascribed  the  de- 
feat of  the  socialists  "not  so  much  to  econom- 
ic doctrines  as  to  their  policy  of  terrorism." 


In  the  Kaiser's  speech  his  Majesty  announced 

his  intention  to  "  respect  conscientiously  all 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges."  He 
regarded  the  results  of  the  elections  as  indi- 
cating that  "  the  German  people  desire  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  the  nation  to  be  firmly 
and  faithfully  guarded  without  petty  party 
spirit."  The  new  president  of  the  Reichstag, 
Count  Udo  von  Stolberg-Wernigerodc,  is  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the 
empire  and  has  served  in  Parliament  for 
thirty  continuous  years.  He  is  sixty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  Privy  Council- 
lors of  State.  The  supplementary  budget  for 
the  South-African  colonial  expenses,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  cause  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  former  Reichstag,  was 
passed  in  the  first  days  of  the  session. 

Ruuia'i  ^^  ^^  Russian  Duma,  as  in 
*>»««  other  Continental  European  par- 
liaments, the  president  sits  at  the 
center  of  a  semi-circle  of  seats,  those  on  his 
right  being  occupied  by  the  Conservatives, 
those  on  his  left  by  the  Radicals,  and  those 
immediately  in  front  by  the  Moderates,  or 
Independents.  Hence,  the  orip'n  of  the 
terms,  "  the  Right,"  "  the  Left,"  and  "  the 
Center,"  meaning  "  Conservative,"  "  Radi- 
cal," and  "  Moderate,"  President  Feodor 
Golovin,  of  the  new  Duma,  finds  at  his  rigjit 
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town  wage-earners,  and  some  few  profes- 
sional men.  President  Golovin,  who  has  been 
at  tlie  head  of  the  Moscow  zemstvo,  or  pro- 
vincial council,  for  years,  and  has  acquired  a 
good  deal  of  parliamentarj'  experience,  is  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  Russian  families. 
He  is  a  man  of  independent  means,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  Russian  Liberals,  respected 
by  men  of  all  parties. 

■■Don-tLtM  ^^^  ^'^^  sessions  of  the  new 
CAem  ^nv  Duma,  which  opened  on  March 
Off  oney  ^^  were  marked  by  dignity,  re- 
straint, and  a  sober  attention  to  the  business 
of  legislation,  which  augur  well  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  Russian  people,  says  Dr.  Dillon, 
demand  that  Russia  shall  cease  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional realm  governed  by  an  autocrat 
whose  power  is  unlimited.  The  nation's 
chosen  representatives,  however,  have  learned 
by  the  stern  lesson  of  the  first  Duma,  and 
they  will  not  demand  the  impossible.  It  now 
seems  probable  that  because  of  their  high  in- 
telligence and  training,  as  well  as  the  mod- 
erateness of  their  views,  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  will  be  able  to  form  a  political 
combination  by  which  they  will  again  control 
the  Parliament.  The  secretary  of  the  Duma, 
indeed,  by  far  the  most  important  individual 
after  the  president,  is  Ivan  Chclnilcov,  a 
Constitutional  Democrat  from  Moscow.  The 
spirit  of  the  new  body  was  shown  by  the 
shouts  of  the  peasant  members  as  they 
marched  to  the  Tauride  Palace  for  the  open- 
ing session.  Recognizing  some  representa- 
tives of  foreign  nations,  including  our  own 
Ambassador,  in  the  spectators,  they  shouted: 
"  Don't  lend  them  any  more  money !  "  This 
is  the  keynote,  also,  of  the  campaign  being 
carried  on  in  this  country  by  a  number  of 
prominent  revolutionists,  whose  labors  and 
careers  arc  referred  to  on  another  page  this 
month.  Premier  Stolypm  read  before  the 
Duma  (on  March  ig)  the  ministerial  pro- 
gram of  legislation.  The  government,  he  de- 
clared, is  creating  such  standards  of  life  as 
will  change  Russia  into  a  legally  constitution- 
al state,  the -chief  task  of  the  ministry  being 
to  co-ordinate  the  old  and  new  principles  of 
government.  The  assembled  members  lis- 
tened to  the  speech  of  the  Premier  with 
respect  and  attention.  They  hope  much,  but 
will  await  actualities.  Liberty  promised^  is 
not  liberty  secured,  as  the  Russian  nation 
has  learned  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the 
past.  The  rest  of  the  world  sincerely  hopes 
that  these  are  not  simply  more  promises  made 
to  be  broken. 


hand  two  groups  of  Conservatives, — the 
Reactionaries  (standing  for  the  official 
classes)  and  the  Moderates  or  Octobrists 
(named  from  their  adherence  to  the  Czar's 
freedom  manifesto  of  October,  1905),  This 
class  consists  of  nobles,  land-owners,  and 
peasant  money-lenders.  With  the  Reaction- 
aries, they  occupy  100  seats.  Next  to  them 
arc  the  forty-three  Polish  Nationalists.  Next 
arc  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  with  their 
Mohammedan  and  other  allies, —  the  whole 
group  known  as  the  Center,  Poles  included, 
numbering  170.  This  group  is  made  up  of 
the  professional  classes,  many  land-owners, 
and  most  of  the  merchants.  To  the  left  of 
the  President  sit  the  Radical  group,  number- 
ing 192  in  all  and  including  the  Social  Revo- 
lutionists, the  Social- Democrats,  and  the 
Group  of  Toil,  made  up  of  peasants,  city  and 
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"Trouble    ^^^  ways  of  the  Russian  reac-  society's    activity.     Lectures    on    Oriental , 

ifitke       tionaries  are  devious  and   dark,  topics  will  form  its  chief  work,  but  it  will 

One  of  their  methods,  however,  also  be  the  endeavor  of  the  Pan-Aryan  Asso- 

is  now  very  well  known.     It  is  a  favorite  ciation  to  afford  to  students  coming  here  from 

trick   to   attempt   to   discredit   the    Liberal  India  and  Persia  every  possible  facility  for 

movement  in  Russia  by  stirring  up  disorder  learning  the  various  arts  and  industries  of  the 

and  inciting  pogroms,  or  massacres  of  Jews,  United  States.    Persistent  reports  from  Per- 

both  at  home  and  in  the  neighboring  Balkan  sia  that  the  new  Shah  is  having  trouble  with 

states.    In  Roumania,  where  the  Jew  is  even  his  Parliament  and  that  Russian  intrigue  is 

more  cordially  hated  than  he  is  in  Russia,  being  renewed  at  the  Persian  capital  may  por- 

the  so-called  Union  of  Russian  People  has  tend  significant  international  development  in 

secret  agents  at  work.     It  is  now  a  pretty  the  near  east   with   which  Americans  will 

well  established  fact  that  the  terrible  massa-  want  to  be  familiar. 
cres  of  Jews  at  Padihilo  (only  thirty  miles 

from  the  famous,  or  infamous,  Kishinev)  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  Japan's  pressing  national  prob- 
and Elizabethgrad,  on  March  17,  were  anti  '  lems  arise  from  the  purely  eco- 
deliberately  instigated  by  Muscovite  reac-  ^"^  '"^^'  nomic  movement  of  her  people, 
tionaries.  Outbreaks  of  this  sort  are  most  Eastward  and  westward  her  overcrowded 
liable  to  happen  at  this  season,  near  Easter,  regions  spread  their  population;  eastward 
when  the  ignorant  Russian  muzhik  is  accus-  and  westward  she  looks  toward  her  points 
tomed  to  celebrate  the  ascension  of  Christ  by  of  perplexity.  With  the  proclamation  of 
murdering  the  Jews.  Signs  of  more  than  President  Roosevelt,  on  March  14,  announc- 
usual  unrest  come  from  the  Balkans  this  ing  that  he  refused  admission  to  Japanese 
spring.  The  assassination  of  the  Bulgarian  immigrants  who,  our  authorities  had  reason 
Premier  Petkov  at  Sofia  (on  March  11)  to  believe,  were  attempting  to  use  their  Fili- 
and  the  reports  of  unremitting  persecution  by  pino  and  Hawaiian  passports  to  enter  the 
the  Turks  of  their  subject  Christian  peoples  continental  territory  of  the  United  States, 
may  portend  the  early  outbreak  of  the  long-  our  relations  with  Japan  entered  upon  a  new 
heralded  Balkan  war.  The  Austrian  fron-  phase.  Meanwhile,  to  the  westward,  the 
tier  guards  have  been  doubled  in  anticipation  status  of  Manchuria  remains  unsettled.  Ac- 
of  serious  developments.  cording  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth, both  Russia  and  Japan  must  com- 
imita  and  ^^^^  ^"^^  ^^  ^  while  the  west-  plete  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops  from 
"  Pan-  ^^  ern  world  receives  an  inkling  Manchuria  before  the  end  of  the  present 
Aryaniam.'*    ^^^  ^jj  j^  ^^^  ^^jj  ^j^j^  British  month.    There  has  been  some  movement  of 

rule  in  India.  One  of  those  incidents,  ap-  the  troops  of  both  nations,  but  shrewd  ob- 
parently  unimportant,  but  of  vast  signifi-  servers  of  Oriental  conditions  are  contending 
cance  in  a  country  like  India,  was  the  recent  that  neither  power  actually  intends  to  carry 
sentence  to  long  imprisonment  and  heavy  out  the  spirit  of  the  treaty.  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
fine  of  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Pun-  Millard,  a  newspaper  correspondent,  who  is 
jabi,  a  native  journal,  "  for  exciting  hatred  a  recognized  authority  on  Manchurian  con- 
against  the  government  and  the  European  ditions  before  and  after  the  war,  observes 
community."  This  took  place  at  Lahore  and  (in  the  March  Scribner's  Magazine)  that, 
precipitated  a  riot  of  dangerous  proportions,  while  the  Japanese  Government  may  hon- 
Just  how  far  the  economic  exploitation  of  estly  intend  to  evacuate  the  Chinese  main- 
India  by  British  capital  and  trade  has  land,  there  are  internal  political  conditions 
aroused  the  natives  and  solidified  their  pa-  and  combinations  which  may  prevent  the  ful- 
triotism  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  Promi-  fiUment  of  her  word  pledged  to  the  world, 
nent  Hindus  in  New  York,  however,  believe  As  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  he  declares, 
that  an  independent  India  is  not  such  a  chi-  her  attitude  will  not  differ  materially  from 
mera  as  one  might  imagine.  In  order  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  except  to  be 
make  known  to  the  western  world,  particu-  "  more  amenable  to  outside  opinion  and  in- 
larly  America,  the  trials  and  aspirations  of  fluence."  Russia  will  "watch  Japan,  and  as 
the  Indian  peoples,  there  has  been  established  Japan  is  forced  to  leave  she  will  reluctantly 
in  New  York  the  Pan-Aryan  Association,  follow.  Should  Japan  retain  her  hold,  Rus- 
Persia  also  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  sia  will  also." 
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RECORD  OF   CURRENT   EVENTS. 

(From   r*:hruary  n  to  March  J9,  1907.) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS.  for  the  removal  of  Otto  Kelsey  as  State  Super- 
February  i8.-The  House  adopts  the  confer-  "»tendent  of  Insurance, 
ence  report  on  the  Immigration  bill  containing  February  23. — Chicago  Democrats  renominate 
a  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the  Japanese  Edward  F.  Dunne  for  ^layor. 
school  question  (see  page  469).  February    25.— The    United    States  '  Supreme 

February     ig. — In    the    Senate,     Mr.     Smoot  Court  decides  that  under  the  rate  law  all  com- 

(Rep.,  Utah)    defnics  his  attitude  in  regard  to  plaints  against  railroads  must  be  made  through 

the  Mormon  Church.  the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission. ..  .The 

Februar>'  20.— The  Senate,  by  vote  of  42  to  28.  Texas  Senate  votes  to  discharge  the  committee 

confirms   the   title   of   Reed    Smoot    (Rep.),   of  mvestigatmg  the  charges  agamst  United  States 

Utah,  to  his  seat;  the  Naval  and  River  and  Har-  Senator  Bailey. 

bor  Appropriation  bills  are  passed The  House  February  26.— It  is  announced  at  Washington 

passes  the  Post  Office  Appropriation  bill.  that  all  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama 

February    21-22. — The    Senate    considers    the  Canal  have  been  rejected,   that  the  resignation 

Agricultural    Appropriation    bill The    House  of   Chief  Engineer   Stevens  has  been  accepted, 

debates  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill  and  and  that  Major  Goethals,  an  army  engineer,  has 

passes  j6o  private  pension  bills.  been  appointed  to  succeed  him,  with  two  other 

February  23.— The  House  passes  the  Esch  bill  ^U^y  engineers  as  assistants ;   the  appointment 

regulating  the  hours  of  railroad  labor.  «'  Senator  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  Canal 

°  „,,     ^  ,  .     ,     Commission,    is     also    announced The    New 

February  25.—!  he  Senate  passes  the  Agricul-  York    Court    of   Appeals    decides    in    favor   of 

tural,   Post   Office,   and    Pension   Appropriation  George  W.  Perkins  in  the  matter  of  the  charge 

bills  and  the  Philippine  Bank  bill,  and  ratifies  of  grand  larceny  made  against  him  in  connec- 

the  treaty  with  Santo  Domingo  at  an  executive  tion  with  the  payment  of  funds  of  the  New  York 

session.  Life  Insurance  Company  to  the  Republican  Na- 

February  26. — The  Senate  passes  the  Aldrich  tional  Committee's  campaign  fund  in  1904. 
Financial  bill  and  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropria-  February  27.— It  is  announced   that  the  Ad- 
tion   bill.  ...The    House   begins    debate   on   the  ministration  at  Washington  will  press  the  prose- 
Ship  Subsidy  bill.  cution  of  officials  of  the  tobacco  trust  in  New 

February  27. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  es-  York, 

tablishing  the  foundation  for  the  promotion  of  March   2.— The    California    Legislature    votes 

industrial   peace   and   the   Expatriation   bill. .. .  jn  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  State  capital  from 

Tne  Ho"«^-  continues  debate  on  the  Ship  Sub-  Sacramento  to  Berkeleyx ..  .Chicago  Republicans 

sidy  bill.  nominate  Frederick  A.  Busse  for  Mayor. 

February  28.-The  Senate  passes  a  bill  extend-  ^^^rch    3-United    States    Senator    John    C. 

mg  Government  aid  to  the  Alaska-\ukon   Ex-  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  sends  to  Governor  Dav- 

position.  idson  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  on  May  i, 

March   i. — The  Senate  passes  the  Denatured  next. 

Alcoholbill....The  House  passes  the  Ship  Sub-  ^^rch  4.— Secretary   of  the    Treasury   Shaw 

.sidybill,  by  a  vote  of  155  to  144.  and  the  General  ^^^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hitchcock  retire 

Deficiency  Appropriation  bill.  from  the  cabinet,  the  former  being  succeeded  by 

March  2. — The  Senate  passes  the  General  De-  Postmaster-General  Cortelyou  and  the  latter  by 

ficiency  Appropriation  bill.... The  House,  by  a  Commissioner   of   Corporations    Garfield,   while 

vote  of  160  to  72,  passes  the  Aldrich  Currency  George  von  L.  Meyer  becomes  Postmaster-Gen- 

bill  as  received  from  the  Senate.  eral  to  succeed  Mr.   Cortelyou ....  The  trial  of 

March  3— Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  the  Standard  Oil  Company  on  the  charge  of  re- 
filibuster  against  the   Ship  Subsidy  bill The  cciving  rebates  is   begun  m   the  United  States 

House,  bv  a  vote  of  186  to  66,  passes  the  Philip-    Court  at  Chicago W.  A.  Martin,  a  member 

pine  Bank  bill  of  the  Pittsburg  Common  Council,  is  sentenced 

March  4-The  Fifty-ninth  Congress  comes  to  ^°  ^^^^«  >'^^"  »"  P"'^^"  ^""^  soliciting  a  bribe, 

an    end    with    the    usual    ceremonies    in    both  March  5.— President  Roosevelt  appoints  Regis 

branches.  H.  Post  to  succeed  Beekman  Winthrop  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Porto  Rico  when  the  latter  becomes  As- 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN.  sistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

T-  •         o           r-                   .  March    7. — The    2-cent    passenger    fare    bill 

February    19.— I  nited   States   Senator   Bailey,  passed  by  the  Nebraska  Legislature  becomes  a 

of  Texas,  appears  before  the  investigating  com-  jaw :   the  railroads  in   Nebraska  issue  circulars 

niittee    at    Au.stm,     Texas,    and    replies    to    the  abolishing  all   classes   of  reduced    fares.... The 

charges  preferred  against  him  by  Representative  new  Panama  Canal  Commission  is  completed  by 

^°^*^^-  the    appointment    of    Rear-Admiral    Harry    H. 

February    20. — Governor    Hughes,    of    New  Rousseau  in  place  of  Rear- Admiral  Endicott. ... 

York,  sends  a  message  to  the  State  Senate  asking  The  New  York  Assembly  passes  the  New  York 
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THE   LATE   THOMAS   BAl 

City  Police  bill,  known  as  Commissioner  Bing- 
ham's bin,  by  a  vote  o£  92  to  j?. 

March  II. — The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
drcides  that  the  act  providing  for  a  Greater 
Pittsburgh  is  constitutional.  ..  .Governor  Gillett, 
of  California,  sends  to  the  Legislature  a  message 
from   President    Roosevelt   asking   that   further 

action   against  the  Japanese   be  suspended 

Investigation  of  the  Brownsville  affair  is  re- 
sumed by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs  President    Roosevelt.    Attorney-General 

Bonaparte,  and  Secretary  Straus  hold  confer- 
ences with  South  Carolina  officials  on  the  sub- 
ject of  assisted  immigration. 

March  12, — President  Roosevelt  modifies  his 
recent  orders  withdrawing  coal  lands  from  entry, 
ordering  the  opening  of  about  28.000,000  acres 
on  which  the  Geological  Survey  had  reported. 

March  1,1. — Secretary  Taft  orders  the  literal 
enforcement  of  the  Eight-Hour  law  on  all  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  ..  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Cortelyou  announces  that  the  retirement  of  cur- 
rency provided  for  under  last  fall's  order  will  be 
postponed. 

March  14.— As  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  the 
money  market.  Secretary  Cortelyou  offers  to 
redeem  $is,ooo,ooo  4  per  cent.  Government 
bonds. 

March  16. — President  Roosevelt  has  a  con- 
ference with  Governor  Deneen  and  Attorney- 
General  Stead,  of  Illinois,  on  the  railroad  situa- 
tion  The  President  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  study  the  question  of 
the  proper  control  and  utilization  of  the  water- 


ways of  the  country Governor  Johnson,  of 

Minnesota,  proposes  a  national  conference  on  the 
relations  of  railroads  to  the  federal  and  State 
governments. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNHENT— PORSIQN. 

February  19.— The  French  Government's  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  the  Separation  law  is  approved 
by   the  Chamber   of  Deputies  by  a   majority  of 

351 The  German  Reichstag  is  opened  by  the 

Kaiser. ..  .Returns  from  the  final  elections  to  the 
Russian  Duma  indicate  a  large  Radical  majority; 
the  Nationalists  are  successful  in  Poland  against 
the  Socialists  and  the  Jews. 

February  20,— The  elections  to  the  iirst  legis- 
lative  assembly  under  the  new  constitution  take 
place  throughout  the  Transvaal;  Sir  Percy 
Fil/palrick  defeats  Sir  Richard  Solomon  in  Pre- 
toria (.see  page  428) In  the  German  Reichs- 
tag Count  Stolberg-Wernigerode,  Conservative, 
is  elected  president,  defeating  Dr.  Spahn,  of  the 
Center,  a  Liberal  being  elected  vice-president. 

February  21.— The  result  of  the  Transvaal 
elections  shows  a  majority  for  Het  Volk  over 
all  the  other  parties;  nominations  to  the  Trans- 
vaal council  are  made  by  Lord  Selborne. 

February  22, — British  army  estimates  show  a 
saving   of  $10,000,000  compared   with    those  of 

February  24.— Cubans  parade  at  Havana  and 
present  an  appeal  to  Governor  Magoon  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  order  prohibiting  cock -fighting. 

February  25.— In  the  German  Reichstag  the 

debate  on  the  imperial  estimates  begins The 

British  Secretary  of  State  for  War  outlines  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  his  plan  for  army 
reorganization  on  the  basis  of  a  field  force  of 
160,000  officers  and  men  and  a  territorial  force 
of  ,100,000. 

February  26.— I^neral  Botha  and  Mr,  E.  Solo- 
mon enter  a  protest  against  the  nominations  to 

the    Transvaal    Council Lord    Curzon    urges 

the  Unionist  party  to  undertake  the  reform  of 
the  British  House  of  Lords, 

February  27. — The  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a  vote  of  ig8  to  90,  approves  the  prin- 
ciple of  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
the  church  In  England  and  Wales. 

February  28, — Dr.  Claudio  Willlman  Is  elected 
President  of  Uruguay,  to  succeed  Jose  Battle  y 
Ordoiiez,  by  the  two  chambers  sitting  in  the 
General  Assembly, 

March  2. — The  city  of  London  voles  municipal 
ownership  a  failure;  the  reformers  obtain  a  ma- 
jcrity  in  the  election  of  the  County  Council. 

March  3, — Canada's  strict  Sunday  law  Is  put 
in  force  in  most  of  the  provinces. 

March  4. — The  Grand  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  announce 
their  intentions  to  grant  constitutions  to  the 
duchies. ..  .The  resignation  of  Governor  Swet- 
tcnham,  of  Jamaica,  is  announced, 

March  5. — The  people  of  St.  Petersburg  make 
the  opening  of  the  Russian  Duma  the  occasion 
of  a  great  revolutionary  demonstration. 

March  8.~The  Female  Suffrage  bill  Is  talked 

to  death  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 

Radicals  in  the  Russian  Duma  elect  two  vice- 
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March  g.— In  the  ■ 
Duma  ihe  oppositioi 

March  i  3—1"  1' « 
Appropriation  Cotn- 


of  the  Russian 


a  bill  aulhor- 
of 


pre 

izing    the 
$87,500000  in  treas- 
ury bonds. 

March  15.— So 
cialist  membi^rs  of 
the  German  Reichs- 
tag make  charges  of 
interference  in  1  li  c 
eleetiwis  by  depart- 
ments of  the  govern- 


Ma 


ch  16— M. 


Coudev  i  s  chosen 
Premier  of  Bulgaria, 
to  succeed  the  mur- 
dered M-  Petkov. 

March    19— Pre- 
mier Slolypin'a  dec-  the  l 
laration    of    pohcy.  phii.lii's  garrison. 
read    bcfor 


March  9.— It  is  announced  in  London  thst 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment as  to  intervention  in  Persia  in  case  of  a 


March  \2. — The  Belgian  and  Dutch  commis- 
sioners, in  session  at  Brussels,  arrange  the  terms 
of  an  economical  alliance  between  the  two  coun- 

March  14.— President  Roosevelt  issues  orders 
For  the  exclusion'  of  Japanese  laborers  from  the 
United  States  and  the  dismissal  of  suits  against 
the  San  Francisco  school  board. 

March  19. — Great  Britain  and  Russia  decide 
that  no  more  consular  guards  in  Persia  are 
needed   al   present. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

February  Tg.^Tlic  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  is  indicted  for  granting  rebates  to  the 
sugar  trust. 

February  20. — Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson  is 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the  University 


of  Chicago  by  Ihc  1 


than   any  heretofore  proposed   in   Russia. 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

February  19, — llonduran  troop-!  attack  the 
Nicaraguan  forces  nn  the  frontier  and  are  de 
feated  after  an  action  lasting  many  luiurs. 

February  20— Owing  to  continued  anti-Jewish 
disturbances  in  Oclossa.  consuls  send  messages 
to  their  embassies  .isking  for  protection  for  tor 

February  ai.— Viscount  .Anki  confers  with  Sec 
retary  Root  regarding  ihc  iicnotialion  of  a  new 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

February     n. — Honduras     formally     declares 

war   on    Nicaragua The   Dutch   Government 

cJIicially  declares  its  readiness  to  receive  the 
delegates  lo  The  Hague  Peace  Conference  on  or 
about  June  i. 

Frfiruary   25. — Military   guards   are   posted   at 

all   the   foreign  eousulatcs  in  Odessa British 

Amtmssador  Brjce  is  received  by  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  White  House. 

February  27.— The  Vatican  issues  a  statement 
denouncing  the  action  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Separation  law.  . .  .Fight- 
ing between  Russian  troops  and  Chinese  bandits 
is  reported  twenty  miles  north  of  Harbin;  the 
Russian  commander  asks  for  reinforcements. 

March  2. — It  is  announced  that  the  Nicara- 
guans  have  captured,  after  sharp  action,  the  key 
to  the  Horduran  capital. 

March  3. — Ambassador  McCormick  leaves 
Paris  on  his  return  to  the  United  States. 

March  8.— The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  after 
a  vint  of  two  months  in  India,  expresses  satis- 
faction over  the  international  relations. 


>  (see  page  4t9)- 

February  ai. — 
The  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company's 
steamer  Berlin, 
from  Harwich, 
England  to  Rot- 
terdam IS  wrecked 
off  the  Hook  of 
Holland  and  12S  of 
her  passengers  and 
crew  are  lost. 

February  23. — 
King  Edward 
opens  an  exhibition 
of  South  African 
products    in    West- 

Feb  uary  27. — E. 
H  Harnman  com- 
pletes his  testimony 
before  the  Inter- 
slate  Commerce 
Commission. 

March  i.— The 
sale  of  American 
Sunday  papers  is 
barred    in    Canada 

A  bill  of  equity 

is  asked  at  Concord,  N.  1^1.,  by  the  son,  grand- 
daughter, and  nephew  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker 
Glover  Eddy  for  an  accounting  of  her  financial 

March  3,^The  Great  Northern  steamer  Da- 
kola  goes  ashore  in  the  Bay  of  Tokio;  all  pas- 
sengers are  saved. 

March  4. — Eighty-live  persons  are  buried  in  a 
landslide    covering    about    fifteen    square    miles 

near  Segrata.   Algeria Proclamations  issued 

by  President  R<Hise\elt  add  17,000,000  acres  to 
Che  national  forest  reserves. 

March  5.— Gen.  William  Booth,  head  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  arrives  in  the  United  States 
from  England. 

March  7.— George  W.  Perkins  returns  to  Ihe 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  with  in- 
terest, the  $48,^  contributed  in  1904  to  the 
Republican  National  Campaign  Committee. 


FKE  LATE    MARSHAL 
H.    BRIGHT. 

I'or  34  rears  mlllor  at 
ChrUtian  ll'orfc.j 
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March  9.— As  the  result  of  a  strike  of  elcc-  i?p6,  67- .  • -Major  Marshal  H.  Bright,  editor  of 

tricians  in  Paris  the  companies  grant  the  prin-  Chrtsttan  Work,  73. ..  .Orson  D.  Munn,  head  of 

cipal  demands  of  the  employees.  Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Scientific  Amer- 

March    I2.-Captain  Vertier    and  about    117  f^rRH^ui,*  nfLt^Ifi^^^iir^l^^^^^^      ^'''"''''^^  ""^ 

men  of  the  French  battleship  Jena  at  Toulon  ^^^  British  diplomatic  service,  72. 

are  killed  in  an  explosion  of  the  magazine March  i.— Lionel  Decle,  the  French  explorer, 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage  announces  the  creation  of  a    J"^"^*"'     ^"?,    journalist,     48 Sir      August 

fund  of  $10,000,000,  to  be  known  as  the  Sage  Manns,  a  well-known  musical  conductor  in  Eng- 

Foundation,  for  philanthropic  work.  land,  82. . .  .Wilhelm  Rapp,  editor  of  the  Illinois 

March    14.— Floods    at    Pittsburg    do    great  ^^f^t^J^-^c^^^ng,  80. 

damage ;   the  high-water  records  of    the    past  March  2.--Ex-Mayor  William  P.  Malster,  of 

seventy  years  are  broken  by  the  Ohio  River  at  Baltimore,  65. 

that  point Lord  Curzon  is  elected  chancellor  March     3. — Dr.     Oronhyatekha     ("Morning 

of  Oxford  University,    defeating    Lord    Rose-  Cloud"),  former  chief  of  the  Mohawk  Indians, 

berry  by  a  vote  of  11 11  to  430 Stocks  on  the    66 Ex-Congressman    William    H.  Snowden, 

New  York  Exchange  go  down    from    five    to    of  Pennsylvania,  63 Miss  Ada  Lydia  How- 
twenty  points.  ard,  first  president  of  Wellesley  College,  78. 

March  15. — The  New  York  stock  market  re-  March   4.— John    W.    A.    Scott,    a   landscape 

covers  buoyancy Dutch  forces  on  the  island  painter  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  92. 

of   Celebas   kill   280   rebels   in   the  attack   and  March  5— James  O'Brien,  a  former  sheriff  of 

capture  of  an  insurgent  stronghold.  New   York   County,   70...  .General    Samuel    E. 

March    16. — Cambridge    defeats    Oxford    by  Merwin,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  75. 

four  and  a  half  lengths   in  their  annual  boat  March  6.-Frank  T.  Campbell,  many  years  a 

race  on  the  Thames. ..  .The  Porto  Rican  House  leader  in  the  Republican  party  of  Iowa.  74.... 

of  Delegates  unanimously  adopts  a  resolution  Former    Chief   Justice    Logan    E.    Bleckley,   of 

asking  self-government  for  the  island.  Georgia,    79-... Dr.    George    Bingham    Fowler, 

March  17. — The  White  Star  liner  Suevic  runs  editor  of  the  Dietetic  Gazette,  60. 

ashore  on   the  Lizard;  all   the  passengers  are  March  7.-Signor  Gallo,    Italian  Minister  of 

safely  landed.                                                   /  justice,  58. ..  .Dr.  Carl  Heinrich  von  Botticher, 

OBITUARY.                     ^  a  well-known  German  statesman,  74. 

February   17.— Col.   Henry  Steel  Olcott,  one  March  9.— John  Alexander  Dowie,  foundter  of 

of  the  founders  of  the  theosophical  movement,    the  Christian  Catholic  Church  in  Zion,   59 

75 Rev.  Eri  Baker  Hulburt  dean  of  the  Uni-  Prof.  John  Krom  Rees,  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 

versity  of  Chicago  Divinity  School,  65.  sity  Observatory,  51 Isaac  Freeman  Rasin,  for 

February  19.— Sir  William  Hales  Kingston,  "early  40  years  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  or- 
M.  D.,  dean  of  the  medical  profession  of  Mont-  gamzation  m  Baltimore,  74.  •  •  •  Ex-United  States 
real.  78.... John  Carter  Brown,  a  prominent  Senator  James  L.  Pugh,  of  Alabama,  87. 
banker  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  67.  March  10. — Foster  L.  Backus,  former  district- 
February  20.— Prof.  Henri  Moissan,  the  emi-  ^^^^J^^^  ^^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  58. 
nent  French  chemist  and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  .^.^F^"  1 1.— Ex-Congressman  Clinton  Babbitt, 
55.... Dr.  George  H.  Ball,  founder  and  presi-  of  Wisconsin,  promment  for  many  years  in  agri- 
dent  of  Keuka  College,  N.  Y.,  86.  ^"^|"*"a?  affairs,  77-  • .  .Premier  M.  D.  Petkov,  of 

February    21.— Horatio    Seymour,     formerly  ^"f*"?"          ,         «     ,  ^    .    .    «    . 

State   Engineer   and   Surveyor   of   New   York,  March  12.— Jean  Paul  Casimir-Perier,  a  for- 

63.... Erik   G.   B.    Bostrom,   chancellor  of  the  mer  President  of  France,  6a 

University  of  Stockholm  and  one  time  Premier  March  13.— Rev.  Darnel  Dorchester,  D.D.,  for 

of  Sweden,  65.  many  years  a  leadmg  clergyman  m  the  Metho- 

Tr^k«,o«r  x,o     Tio-^,,  A^  Qf,oi    ^/^-r^-t-iv  Am     ^'st  Episcopal  Church,  80 Fritz  Scheel,  con- 

Bishop  John  Dixon,  pi    the    United    Brethren  ,.  ^^?J*  I4.-Maunce  Grau,  former  manager  of 

Church,  87.... Ex-Congressman  John  T.  Dunne,  *e  Metropohtan  Opera  House,  New  York,  58. 

of  New  Jersey   60  ....John  Noble   Steams,   one  of  the  first  silk 

T>  t                      A     f-'i.  ij    /-M        •        n     t.  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  yj. 

February    23.-:Archibald    ^avering    Gun^^^^  ^^^    iS.^Edouard   Toudouze,    the   French 

novelist,     playwright,     and     publisher,     59 naint*.r    en 

George  Q.  Whitnev,  a  well-known  financier  of  *^  i;:  \ ^^•>:     ri       aiu    *    c     r-  *    u  *       c   ^u 
New  Orleans    qo  March    16.— Dr.    Albert   S.   Gatschct,   of   the 
^,                    T.        .-        TLTic?        U11  Bureau  of  Ethnology  at  Washington,  an  author- 
February  24.-;Lieut.-Gov.  John  B.  Snowball,  j^y  ^^  j^^j^^  languages  and  dialects,  75- 

of  New  Brunswick.  70.                      .          ^      ,  March  18.— Pierre  Eugene  Marcellin  Berthe- 

Febniarv    25.— Archbishop    Santiago    de    la    jo^,  the  French  chemist  and  statesman,  80 

Garza  Zembro,  of  Linares,  Mexico,  69 Frank  Brig.-Gen.  John  Moore,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  for- 

J.   Hearne,  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &    ^er  Surgeon-ftgneral  of  the  army,  81 W.  J. 

Iron  Company,  61.  Rhees,  Keeper  of  Archives  of  the  Smithsonian 

February  27. — Josef    Lewinsky,  one    of    the  Institution,  77. 

most  noted  comedians  of  the  Hofburg  Theater  March     19. — Count     Vladimir     Nicolaievich 

of  Vienna,  72.  Lamsdorff,  former  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 

February     28.— Wendell     Phillips     Garrison,  Affairs,     62.... Thomas     Bailey     Aldrich,     the 

editor  of  the  New  York  Nation  from  1865  to  American  author,  70. 
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Frobi  tbe  Ohio  State  Jomnai  (Colnmbiu}. 


SOME  CURRENT  CARTOONS. 

mM^il  Jill 


Pinlcs,  wbat  tbey  are  uid  bow  t 


Fiota  tbe  World  (New  ToA>. 
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"  We  hare  sot  to  come  out  In  the  open  and  tell  tbe 
'e  Ibe  rDllroadi'  ilde  o(  tbe  matter. 

-  I'be   only    Ihing    lo   do    la    to   reacb    the    public 
tbroaitb  tbe  newapapera. 

'■  1  want  to  develop  ■  feeling  of  co-operadra  be- 
tween the  people  and  tbe  nllroada. 
" — 'man'a  Uteat  biterrlew. 

pram  tba  Svnlno  Valt  (New  Tort). 


Prom  Ibe  7rfb*M  (UloiwcpoUO. 


SOME  CURRENT  CIRTOONS- 
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Unclk  Skia:    "  Tbose  domed  roostiTB  an.- at  It  again." 
From  the  Pott  .Cincinnati). 


HARRY   PRATT  JUDSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Dr.  Judson  was  unanimously  appointed  February  ao  by  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  succeed  the  late  President  Harper,  since  whose  death  he  had  been  acting  in  the 
presidential  capacity.  Dr.  Judson  was  bom  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  a  graduate  of  Wil- 
liams College,  was  a  successful  educator  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  until  1885,  and  was  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  from  that  year  until  iSgz,  when  he  joined  the  original 
forces  that  have  created  the  present  University  of  Chicago.  He  had  made  his  mark  as  a 
classical  and  historical  scholar,  with  a  keen  grasp  of  questions  in  theoretical  and  practical  poli- 
tics, z  decided  literary  gift,  and  an  unusual  capacity  for  executive  work. 

At  Chicago  he  was  made  professor  of  political  science  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  lit- 
erature, and  science.  He  was  also  President  Harper's  understudy,  so  to  speak,  and  his  sub- 
stitute in  all  cases  of  Dr.  Harper's  absence  from  Chicago.  His  appointment  as  president  fol- 
lows the  example  of  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Princeton,  which,  in  promoting  Drs.  Hadley,  Butler, 
and  Wilson  to  the  presidency,  in  each  case  selected  a  professor  at  once  scholarly  and  practical, 
with  a  talent  for  public  aflfairs.  Dr.  Judson  has  written  a  number  of  books,  is  an  authority 
on  military  and  political  history,  has  a  clear  business  head,  and  is  eminently  fitted  to  give  the 
University  of  Chicago  the  steady,  conservative  regime  needful  after  the  creative  and  path-find- 
ing methods  of  the  brilliant  and  lamented  Dr.  Harper. 
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BY  AN  OBSERVER  AT   THE  CAPITAL. 

TpHE  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York. 
Labor,  the  last  of  the  nine  great  ex-  The  Bureau  of  Corporations  was  created 
ecutive  departments  of  the  Government  to  at  the  same  time  as  the  department  of  which 
be  established,  touches  the  every-day  life  of  it  forms  a  part,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
the  people  at  many  points,  representing  as  gating  the  organization  and  conduct  of  cor- 
it  does  the  national  Government's  activity  porations  and  corporate  combinations  co- 
in those  business  fields  which  seem  just  now  gaged  in  interstate  commerce,  other  than 
to  be  of  even  more  absorbing  interest  than  railroads,  and  to  compile  and  publish  useful 
usual.  It  looks  into  our  foreign  and  do-  information  concerning  such  corporations, 
mestic  trade,  supervises  our  shipping  indus-  The  head  of  the  bureau  has  power  to  compel 
tries,  and  stocks  our  waters  with  fish ;  it  seeks  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
means  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  work-  and  the  production  of  documentary  evidence, 
ingmen  and  the  commercial  success  of  their  In  a  sense,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  is 
employers.  The  special  province  of  the  de-  successor  to  the  temporary  Industrial  Com- 
partment, according  to  the  act  by  which  it  mission,  which  went  out  of  existence  in  1 902, 
was  created,  is  to  foster,  promote,  and  de-  but  its  organization  is  very  different  and  its 
velop  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  the  methods  of  investigation  are  more  thorough 
mining,  manufacturing,  shipping,  and  fishery  than  was  possible  with  a  temporary  board, 
industries,  the  labor  interests,  and  the  trans-  „,.„,,^,^/  »^^.»,.,.r^  ^^«ww.»  .^^^.« 
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portation  facilities  of  the  United  btates.    In 

addition  to  these  duties,  and  partly  as  a  means  Under  the  administration  of  the  Hon. 
of  carrying  them  out,  it  is  the  principal  statis-  James  R.  Garfield  as  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
tical agency  of  the  Government.  Indeed,  it  porations  reports  specially  ordered  by  Con- 
fosters  industry  primarily  by  collecting  and  gressional  resolutions  were  made  on  two  in- 
disseminating  information;  but  some  of  its  dustrieis:  a  partial  report  on  the  beef  indus- 
bureaus  have  also  important  administrative  try,  in  March,  1 905,  and  the  report  on  the 
functions  to  perform,  as  in  the  control  of  transportation  of  petroleum,  showing  the 
immigration  and  the  safeguarding  of  water  existence  of  a  great  variety  of  ingenious  rail- 
travel,  way  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  Standard 
The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  Oil  Company,,  in  May,  1906.  The  beef  rc- 
includes  several  bureaus  formerly  under  port  presented  only  part  of  the  information 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  thus  per-  which  had  been  collected,  because  the  De- 
formed to  some  extent  the  functions  of  a  partment  of  Justice  took  up  the  case  against 
department  of  commerce ;  but  for  many  years  the  packing-house  companies  before  the  re- 
commercial  bodies  urged  the  establishment  port  was  finished.  The  report  on  the  trans- 
of  a  separate  department.  A  bill  for  that  portation  of  petroleum  was  likewise  a  par- 
purpose,  prepared  by  Senator  Frye,  was  in-  tial  report  on  what  appeared  to  be  the  most 
troduced  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  and  with  important  aspect  of  the  oil  situation.  It  was 
some  elaboration  was  reintroduced  by  Senator  presented  while  the  Railroad-Rate  bill  was 
Nelson  at  the  opening  of  the  Fifty-seventh  under  consideration,  and  the  discriminations 
Congress,  in  December,  1901.  This  was  the  disclosed  may  have  had  some  influence  in 
bill  which,  with  some  additions  and  amend-  deciding  Congress  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
ments,  became  the  act  of  February  14,  1903,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
entitled  "An  Act  to  Establish  the  Department  Bureau  of  Corporations  has  in  preparation 
of  Commerce  and  Labor."  Under  it  the  new  reports  on  other  phases  of  the  oil  industry 
department  was  organized  by  the  Hon.  and  on  the  tobacco,  steel,  sugar,  and  coal 
George  B.  Cortelyou  as  the  first  Secretary  industries,  and  water  transportation.  Inves- 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  On  his  appoint-  tigations  of  the  lumber  industry,  of  the  "  Har- 
ment  as  Postmaster-General  he  was  sue-  vester  Trust,"  and  of  the  cotton  exchanges 
ceeded  by  the  Hon.  Victor  H.  Metcalf,  of  were  also  called  for  at  the  recent  session  of 
California,  who  has  now  been  succeeded  by  Congress.    These  investigations  will  be  con- 
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I.    STBAUS,    SECRETARY   OF 


ducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Her-  of  Mr.  Garfield,  and   upon  1 

bert  Knox  Smith  as  Commissioner  of  Cor-  the   Interior   Department  ivei 

porations,  and  Dr.   Edward   Dana  Durand  line  for  promotion. 

as  Deputy  Commissioner,  both  of  whom  have        The    Bureau    of   Corporations,    with    the 

been  connected  with  the  bureau  almost  from  evidence    it   has    collected,    has    assisted    the 

its  estkblistunent,  as  the  principal  lieutenants  Department  of  Justice  in  preparing  its  cases 


s  transfer  to 
logically  in 
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against    the    packing-house    companies    and  and  city  governments,  and  is  using  its  best 

against    the    Standard    Oil    Company.      Its  endeavors  toward  enlarging  the  registration 

inquiries,  however,  are  not  directed  primarily  areas  by  urging  the  necessary  legislation  and 

to  violations  of  law,  but  more  especially  to  more    careful    registration    where    existing 

questionable  practices  which  are  not  illegal,  laws  have  not  been  well  enforced.    The  bu- 

but  may  require  legislation  to  control  them,  reau  is  now  engaged  upon  a  report  on  mar- 

The  bureau  was  established  primarily  to  in-  riage  and   divorce,  based   upon   the  divorce 

sure  publicity  regarding  industrial  combina-  records  of  the  courts.    A  census  of  religious 

tions,  and  its  work  has  given  striking  evi-  bodies  is  being  taken  by  mail.     A  decennial 

dence  of  the  effectiveness  of  publicity  alone  in  census  of  the  express  business  is  to  be  taken 

correcting  abuses.    In  the  case  of  railway  dis-  in    co-operation    with    the    {interstate    Com- 

criminations  in  oil  rates,  for  example,  as  sooh  merce  Commission,  and  a  census  of  fisheries 

as  the  officers  of  a  railroad  learned  that  an  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries^ 

agent  of  the  bureau  had  discovered  a  discrim-  thus  avoiding  duplication  of  statistical  work 

ination  it  was  usually  abandoned.  in  these  directions.    At  the  suggestion  of  the 

'The  desirability  of  requiring  a  federal  li-  Forestry  Service,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 

cense  for  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  will  hereafter  compile  the  annual  statistics  of 

commerce  was  repeatedly  urged  by  Commis-  the  cut  of  lumber.    Arrangements  have  been 

sioner  Garfield  in  his  annual  reports.  made  with  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  by  which  reports  of 

STATISTICAL  BUREAUS.  ^^^  ^,^  ^ureaus  on  cotton  production  are 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  was  for-  brought  into  harmony  with  each  other,  and 
mcrly  under  the  Treasury  Department,  is  made  public  so  far  as  possible  on  the  same 
now  one  of  the  several  statistical  bureaus  in  dates  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It  a  minimum  any  disturbing  effect  upon  the 
publishes  voluminous  monthly  and  annual  markets.  The  Census  Bureau  issues  cotton- 
reports  on  the  external  and  internal  com-  ginning  reports  semi-monthly.  Provision 
merce  of  the  country,  including  valuable  has  been  made  for  publishing  the  names  of 
monographs  on  special  topics.  It  issues  also  heads  of  families  returned  at  the  First  Cen- 
an  annual  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  sus,  in^  1790,  as  urged  by  genealogical  and 
States,   summarizing  the  available  statistics  patriotic  societies. 

on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  has  begun  the  markets  for  our  manufactures.       • 
publication  of  a  Statistical  Abstract  or  the 

World.  The  use  of  labor-saving  devices  is  carried 
The  permanent  Census  Office,  established  so  far  in  census  work  that  not  only  are  add- 
in  1902  and  attached  to  the  Department  of  ing,  multiplying,  and  dividing  done  on  cal- 
Commerce  and  Labor  a  year  later,  has  no  culating  machines,  but  electrical  tabulating 
difficulty  in  keeping  busy  during  the  interval  machines  are  used  to  sort  and  total  facts  rep- 
between  the  decennial  counts  of  population,  resented  by  holes  punched  in  millions  of  cards 
The  results  of  the  manufacturing  census  of  — at  the  decennial  census,  one  for  each  per- 
1905,  the  first  of  the  new  quinquennial  series,  son  in  the  United  States.  Census  Bureau 
have  been  published  in  the  form  of  bulle-  experts  have  recently  invented  a  new  t3rpc  of 
tins  devoted  to  the  separate  States,  and  in  tabulating  machine  which,  it  is  estimated, 
part  also  in  bulletins  or  monographs  describ-  will  reduce  the  expense  of  the  next  count  of 
ing  specific  industries  throughout  the  coun-  population' by  $750,000;  and  they  arp  at 
try.  Exhaustive  reports  have  lately  been  work  on  other  mechanical  devices  which  they 
published  on  telephones  and  telegraphs,  mor-  expect  to  revolutionize  census  methods, 
tality,  benevolent  institutions,  the  blind  and  It  is  the  province  of  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
the  deaf,  paupers  in  almshouses,  and  the  in-  factures  to  foster  the  manufacturing  indus- 
sane  and  feeble-minded,  and  a  volume  on  tries  of  the  United  States,  and  markets  for 
wealth,  debt,  and  taxation  is  now  in  press,  the  same  at  home  and  abroad,  mainly  by 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  publishes  annual  gathering  and  publishing  information  con- 
statistics  of  cities  of  thirt>'  thousand  popu-  cerning  such  industries  and  markets.  Con- 
lation  and  over,  which  constitute  a  valuable  sular  reports  of  commercial  interest  are  trans- 
source  of  information  on  municipal  adminis-  mitted  from  the  State  Department  to  the 
tration  and  finance.  It  also  publishes  annual  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and 
statistics  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  areas  in  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  in 
which  registration  is  provided  for  by  State  its  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  tOr 
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gether  with  occasional  reports  from  the  four  the  United  States  useful  information  on  sub- 
special  agents  of  the  department  who  arc  jects  connected  with  labor,  in  the  most  gcn- 
wholly  engaged  in  collecting  information  eral  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word, 
abroad  for  the  benefit  of  American  manufac-  and  especially  upon  its  relation  to  capital,  the 
turers.  In  addition  to  their  current  reports,  hours  of  labor,  the  earnings  of  laboring  men 
these  special  agents  prepare  final  reports  on  and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting 
the  various  countries  to  which  they  are  sent,  their  material,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
and  these  final  reports  are  transmitted  to  prosperity."  An  important  part  of  its  work 
Congress  and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  is  to  investigate  the  causes  and  outcome  of 
When  information  is  received  which  is  be-  controversies  between  employers  and  cm- 
lieved  to  be  of  special  importance  to  par-  ployees.  Whenever  a  serious  controversy 
ticular  industries,  as,  for  example,  by  point-  arises  between  a  railroad  and  its  employees 
ing  out  particular  ports  for  the  sale  of  their  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
products,  it  is  sent  directly  to  those  con-  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
cerned,  instead  of  being  published  for  gen-  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  contro- 
eral  distribution  both  at  home  and  abroad,  versy,  are  required  by  law  to  use  their  best 
This  plan  is  much  appreciated  by  the  manu-  efforts  to  settle  the  difficulty  by  mediation 
facturers.  Samples  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  and  conciliation,  or  if  such  efforts  are  unsuc- 
goods  sold  in  China  have  been  obtained  and  cessful,  by  arbitration.  Action  has  been 
distributed  to  commercial  bodies  and  textile  taken  under  this  provision  three  times  during 
schools,  and  similar  samples  are  being  col-  the  past  few  months, 
lected  in  other  countries.  Secretary  Straus  is  one  of  the  trustees  of 

The  work  of  collating  and  arranging  the  the  fund  established  by  President  Roosevelt 

tariffs  of  foreign  countries  for  the  informa-  with  the  Nobel  prize  for  furthering  indus* 

tion  of  exporters  was  transferred  last  year  trial  peace. 

from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  the  Bureau  The  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
of  Manufactures,  which  also  publishes  the  consist  of  annual  statistical  reports  on  various 
annual  volume  entitled  "  Commercial  Re--  subjects  within  the  scope  of  its  powers  of  in- 
lations  of  the  United  States,"  formerly  is-  vestigation,  a  series  of  additional  special  re- 
sued  by  the  State  Department.  The  Bureau  ports,  including  reports  on  the  condition  of 
of  Manufactures  was  organized  only  about  labor  in  Hawaii,  and  a  bi-monthly  bulletin 
two  years  ago,  and  its  clerical  force  is  not  containing  articles  sometimes  of  a  descriptive 
yet  adequate  for  the  amount  of  work  it  has  rather  than  strictly  statistical  character,  di- 
to  do.  gests  of  State  labor  reports  and  of  foreign 
THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR.  labor  and  statistical  documents,  current  kbor 

legislation,  and  court  decisions  on  labor. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  was  originally  or-  The  most  important  piece  of  work  to  be 

ganized  at  the  beginning  of  1885,  under  the  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  the 

Department  of  the  Interior.    In  1888  it  was  immediate  future  is  an  investigation  of  the 

made   an   independent  department    (though  conditions  surrounding  women  and  children 

under  a  commissioner  and  not  a  secretary),  in  industry,  provided  for  by  Congress  at  the 

but  on  the  establishment  of  the  Department  recent  session,  and  intended  to  show  what 

of  Commerce  and  Labor  it  naturally  became  protective  legislation  is  needed.     This  will 

a  bureau  in  the  new  department.     Its  in-  be  more  than  a  statistical  inquiry,  for  it  is 

elusion  in  this  department  was  strongly  op-  to  include  the  social,  moral,  educational,  and 

posed  by  some  of  the  labor  interests,  which  physical    condition    of    woman    and    child 

were  ambitious  to  have  a  Secretary  oJF  Labor  workers. 

with  a  seat  in  the  President's  cabinet,  but  ,w^^T^»*r«r^^r  «^t,v  ^TA^*T»«wr^Amryxvr 
,       ,  ,                .      .                     J    Jl  immigration  and  naturalization. 
other    labor   organizations   expressed    them- 
selves as  satisfied  with  immediate  representa-  The  establishment  last  year  of  a  Division 
tion  in  the  cabinet  through  the  Secretary  of  of  Naturalization  in  the  bureau  charged  with 
Commerce  and  Labor.     The  Hon.  Carroll  the   enforcement   of    the    immigration    and 
D.  Wright  was  Commissioner  of  Labor  from  Chinese-exclusion  laws  was  deemed  an  event 
the  first  organization  of  the  bureau  until  two  of  sufficient  importance  to  enlarge  the  name 
years  ago,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Prof,  of  the  bureau.     The  creation  of  the  new 
Charles  P.  Neill.  division  was  recommended  by  a  special  com- 
The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  is  mission    on    naturalization,    and    much    is 
''  to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  hoped  from  it  in  the  way»  of  greater  care  in 
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admitting    foreigners    to    citizenship.      The  of   labor,   created    a    State    Department   of 

complete  descriptive  records  kept  of  all  im-  Agriculture,    Commerce,    and    Immigration, 

migrants  admitted  will  make  it  difficult  to  similar  to  the  corresponding  departments  in 

obtain  or   use  certificates  of   naturalization  other  Southern  States,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 

fraudulently.  fund  contributed  by  manufacturers,  sent  the 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  commissioner  of  the  department  abroad  to 
ports  of  the  United  States  now  exceeds  a  start  a  current  of  migration  to  South  Caro- 
million  a  year.  This  influx  of  foreigners  lina,  if  possible  in  ships  sailing  directly  to 
makes  plenty  of  work  for  the  immigration  Charleston.  The  commissioner  advanced 
officers.  Intending  immigrants  who  fail  to  the  passage  money  and  agreed  to  find  em- 
pass' the  inspectors  are  taken  before  a  board  ployment  for  the  immigrants,  but  the  lat- 
of  special  inquiry.  If  this  board  decides  to  ter  were  under  no  obligation  to  work  for  any 
exclude  the  applicant,  he  has  the  right  of  particular  employer.  The  Attorney-General 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  has  sustained  the  solicitor's  opinion  that  there 
Labor,  unless  he  is  excluded  by  reason  of  a  was  no  illegal  contract  involved,  but  he  adds 
contagious  or  loathsome  disease,  in  which  that  under  the  more  comprehensive  terms  of 
case  the  board's  decision  is  final.  When  an  the  immigration  act  of  1907  a  repetition  of 
appeal  is  taken  the  local  Commissioner  of  the  proceeding  would  be  illegal.  Fortunate- 
Immigration,  after  looking  the  applicant  ly,  however,  the  new  act  rend«r^such  State 
over  and  talking  with  him,  sends  the  case  to  action  less  necessary  than  befoc^  by  establish- 
Washington  with  his  recommendations;  the  ing  within  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Commissioner-General  then  prepares  his  Naturalization  a  Division  of  4nformation  to 
opinion  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  promote  a  beneficial  distribution  of  immi- 
These  appeals  to  the  Secretary  often  number  grants  by  making  known  the  advantages  of 
thirty  or  thirty-five  a  day.  Secretary  Straus  different  sections  of  the  country.  Notwith- 
says  they  provide  him  with  good  evening  standing  the  pressing  need  for  labor  in  the 
reading.  South,  more  than  seven-tenths  of  the  immi- 

Some  12,000  intending  immigrants  are  grants  admitted  to  the  country  now  announce 
excluded  yearly,  the  principal  grounds  of  ex-  their  intention  of  settling  in  thickly  populated 
elusion  being  pauperism,  disease,  and  viola-  Northern  States,  and  a  distressingly  large 
tion  of  the  contract-labor  laws.  Notwith-  proportion  of  them  stay  in  the  cities  where 
standing  the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors,  it  is  they  are  least  needed.  It  is  to  remedy  this 
often  found  that  aliens  have  gained  admis-  anomalous  condition  that  immigration  officers 
sion  to  the  country  unlawfully,  and  the  year's  have  repeatedly  asked  for  authority  to  prc- 
work  of  the  bureau  includes  the  apprehen-  sent,  at  Ellis  Island,  for  example,  the  at- 
sion  and  expulsion  of  several  hundred  of  tractions  of  distant  sections  and  the  demand 
these.  For  better  preventing  violations  of  for  labor  where  it  exceeds  the  supply.  • 
law,  Commissioner-General  Sargent  has  rec-  The  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner- 
ommended  either  that  more  severe  penalties  General  are  mines  of  useful  information  re- 
should  be  imposed  upon  offending  steamship  garding  the  nationalities,  occupations,  etc, 
companies  or  that  provision  should  be  made  of  the  immigrants  admitted  each  year. 

for  the  inspection  of  immigrants  by  medical  navigation  and  shipping. 

otncers  at  the  foreign  ports  of  embarkation; 

and  the  new  immigration  law  of  1907  pro-        The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  has  gen- 

vides  that  immigration  officers  and  surgeons  eral  jurisdiction  over  the  commercial  marine 

may  be  detailed  for  service  in  foreign  coun-  and    the   merchant   seamen   of    the   United 

tries.  States.     He  has  charge  of  the  registration  of 

Much  discussion  in  the  labor  press  and  vessels,  and  prepares  an  annual  list  of  Ameri- 

elsewhere  has  followed  a  recent  decision  of  can  merchant  vessels  showing  the  tonnage  of 

the  department  concerning  the  Tmportation  each.    His  reports  contain  quantities  of  inter- 

of  foreign   la'borers  by  the   State  of   South  esting  statistical  information  relating  to  the 

Carolina.     This  decision  has  been  referred  shipping  industries.     He  also  supervises  the 

to  as  if  it  modified  the  contract  labor  laws,  collection  of  the  tonnage  tax.    He  has  power 

but  in  reality  it  was  an  opinion  of  the  solici-  to  change  the  names  of  vessels  when  neces- 

tor  of  the  department  to  the  effect  that  those  sary.     He  inquires  into  the  operation  of  the 

laws  did  not  apply  to  the  case  in  question,  laws  relative  to  navigation,  and  suggests  de- 

The  State  of  South  Carolina,  which  has  been  sirable  amendments, 
suffering  for  some  years  from  an  insufficiency       Under  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  are  ship- 
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ping  commissioners  at  all  the  principal  ports,  vestigate  the  causes  of  accidents,  and  often 

who  superintend   the  engagement  and   dis-  revoke  or  suspend  the  licenses  of  careless  offi- 

charge  of  seamen  and  apprentices  to  the  sea  cers. 

service,  scrutinizing  the  terms  of  their  con-  Supervising  Inspector-General  Uhler  has 
tracts  and  seeing  that  the  men  and  boys  en-  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  annual  inspec- 
gaged  through  them  actually  go  on  board  at  tion  required  by  law  is  not  a  sufficient  guar- 
the  time  required.  They  keep  registers  of  anty  that  the  equipment  of  a  vessel  is  main- 
the  names  and  characters  of  seamen,  and  thus  tained  in  proper  condition  throughout  the 
act  as  employment  agencies  for  the  merchant  year,«andthas  urged  the  necessity  of  inter- 
marine,  with  power  to  control  the  conditions  mediate  inspections.  Hereafter  it  is  hoped 
of  service  in  the  interests  of  the  seamen,  to  inspect  each  vessel  about  three  times  a 
Secretary  Straus  has  ordered  a  general  in-  year;  indeed,  Secretary  Straus  has  ordered 
spection  of  the  shipping  commissioners'  offices  that  this  be  done  at  least  in  the  case  of  ex- 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast;  and  the  co-opera-  cursion  and  ferry-boats, 
tion  of  foreign  consuls  at  American  por-ts  ^„„  r,^,,^,,,^,.^.,   ^o^*«,,o„..«^,,-, 

•11     L                 i.^     •         ..          •               -.     "    iT  THE    LIGHTHOUSE    ESTABLISHMENT. 

Will  be  sought  m  stampmg  out  shang- 
haiing "  and  the  "  crimping "  of  seamen  by  The  lighthouses,  light-vessels,  beacons, 
boarding-house  keepers  and  others.  As  these  buoys,  fog  signals,  and  similar  aids  to  navi- 
ofFenses  are  committed  chiefly  in  shipping  gation  along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
seamen  on  foreign  tramp  vessels,  the  shipping  and  its  principal  rivers  are  under  the  super- 
commissioners  alone  can  do  little  to  prevent  vision  of  a  Lighthouse  Board  consisting  of 
them.  two  officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers  of  the 
««,^.*.«^*^  ,.T«,>»r^,^.T  army,  two  officers  of  the  navy  of  high  rank, 

STEAMBOAT  INSPECTION.  j-'l            .    .|.             /    u-   u        •      ^-z:         ^^  • 

and  two  civilians  of  high  scientinc  attain- 
The  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  estab-  ments,  together  with  an  officer  of  the  navy 
lished  for  the  security  of  life  on  board  passen-  and  an  engineer  officer  of  the  army  as  secre- 
gcr  vessels  and  now  responsible  for  the  safety  taries.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
of  freighters  also,  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Labor  is  ex-officio  president  of  the  Light- 
Supervising  Inspector-General  and  ten  super-  house  Board,  but  the  board  elects  one  of  its 
vising  inspectors,  who  meet  as  a  board  at  own  number  as  chairman  to  preside  at  its 
Washington  once  a  year  for  consultation  and  quarterly  and  special  meetings  in  the  absence 
the  making  of  necessary  regulations.    Under  of  the  president. 

each  supervising,  inspector  are  local  inspectors  The  coasts  and  rivers  under  the  charge  of 

who  examine  the  hulk,  boilers,  and  equip-  the  Lighthouse  Board  are  divided  into  six- 

^   ment  of  ail  steamboats  and  all  considerable  teen  districts,  and  an  officer  of  the  army  or 

sailing  vessels,  including  foreign  ships  not  navy  is  assigned  to  each  district  as  lighthouse 

sufficiently  inspected  at  home,  and  issue  cer-  inspector.     The  construction  of  lighthouses 

dficates  of  approval.     Generally  speaking,  is  superintended  by  officers  of  the  engineer 

the  certificate  states  the  number  of  passen-  corps  of  the  army  detailed  for  that  purpose 

gers  the  vessel  has  accommodations  for  and  from  time  to  time.    All  the  officers  assigned 

can    carry   with   safety,    and    this   nimiber  to  the  Lighthouse  Establishment  serve  with- 

must  not  be  exceeded ;  but  this  provision  out  additional  salary. 

of  the  law,  unfortunately,  does  not  apply  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Lig^t- 

to   ferry-boats,   so  that   the   inspectors,  are  house  Service  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 

powerless   to   prevent  overcrowding  where  that  the  light-keepers  and  the  officers  and 

it  is  most  common.     Besides  inspecting  the  crews  of  light-vessels  and   tenders  number 

vessels  themselves,  the  inspectors  examine  all  about  3000  persons,  and  the  laborers  in  the 

new  life-preservers.    Of  those  submitted  for  service  over  3000  more.     The  coast  line  of 

inspection  and  test  last  year,  less  than  i  per  the  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions 

cent,  were  rejected,  showing  th^t  manufac-  under  the  control  of  the  Lighthouse  Board 

turers  are  now,  as  a  rule,  complying  with  measures  17,540  nautical  miles, 

the  requirements  of  law.     Boiler  plates  for  An  act  passed  last  year  requires  any  pri- 

marine  boilers  are  also  tested  at  the  milk  by  vate  agency  erecting  lights  or  other  aids  to 

assistant  inspectors  of  the  Steamboat  Inspec-  navigation  in  the  navigable  waters  of  the 

tion   Service;   thus  explosions  are  guarded  United  States  to  obtain  permission  from  the 

against    The  boards  of  local  inspectors  li-  Lighthouse  Board;  and  the  board  has  also 

cense  and  classify  the  officers,  engineers,  and  issued  regulations  for  the  lighting  of  bridges 

pilots  of  tlw  v€«Bek  subject  to  inspection,  in-  across  navigable  rivers. 
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THE  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY.  by  Congress  undcr  Its  constitutional  power  to 

fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  was 

A  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  for  many  years  assigned  to  the  Superintcnd- 

was  authorized  by  Congress  just  lOO  years  ent  of  that  Survey,  but  in  1901  an  independ- 

ago,  in  an  act  establishing  the  first  scientific  ent  Bureau  of  Standards  was  created.     Two 

bureau  of  the  Government.     The  organiza-  substantial   laboratory   buildings   have   been 

tion  of  the  Survey  was  delayed,  however,  by  erected  on  a  beautiful  site  overlooking  Wash- 

the  necessity  of  obtaining  instruments  from  ington,  in  a  locality  free  from  mechanical 

abroad  and  by  the  War  of  18 12,  until  after  and  electrical  disturbances.     The  buildings 

the  conclusion  of  that  war;  and  for  many  and  their  surroundings  suggest  a  university 

years  the  Coast  Survey  was  treated  as  a  shut-  rather  than  a  Government  bureau,  and  in- 

tle-cock  and  transferred  back  and  forth  be-  deed  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  an  important 

twecn   the  Treasury,   War,   and   Navy  de-  part  of  our  national  university,  which  is  not 

partments,  but  it  found  a  resting-place  under  quite    such    an    institution    as    Washington 

the  Treasury  Department  from   1836  until  planned,  but  is  made  up  of  the  scientific  bu- 

the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Com-  reaus  of  the  Government.     The  use  of  the 

merce  and  Labor,  in  1903.  facilities  of   the   Bureau   of  Standards  and 

The  work  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur-  other  scientific  bureaus  for  research  and  study 
vcy  is  of  much  practical  value  to  navigation,  is  granted  by  law  to  scientific  investigators 
for  it  includes  the  charting  of  the  coasts  of  and  to  students  of  institutions  of  learning, 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  includ-  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  organ- 
ing  rivers  to  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  and  ized  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Stratton,  who  was  called 
deep-sea  soundings,  tidal  and  astronomical  to  the  post  of  director  from  a  professorship 
observations,  and  the  preparation  of  magnetic  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  staff  corn- 
tables  and  tide  tables.  It  includes  also  a  prises  physicists,  chemists,  laboratory  assist- 
great  deal  of  work  chiefly  of  scientific  inter-  ants,  computers,  aids,  laboratory  apprentices, 
est,  such  as  trigonometric  surveys  by  the  etc.  The  results  of  the  purely  scientific  work 
method  of  triangulation,  computations  for  of  the  bureau  are  published  in  bulletins  and 
determining  the  figure  of  the  earth,  the  circulars.  Annual  conferences  on  the  weights 
establishment  of  standard  levels,  etc.  The  and  measures  of  the  United  States  are  held 
Survey  co-operates  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the  auspices  of  the  bureau.  The  most 
with  foreign  governments.  Special  magnetic  direct  connection  between  the  Bureau  of 
observations  have  been  made  in  connection  Standards  and  the  business  world  lies  in  the 
with  the  German  Antarctic  expedition,  and  tests  of  instruments  and  materials  made  for 
copies  of  the  magnetograms  for  certain  days  manufacturers,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  ofier 
have  been  forwarded  to  Norway  for  use  in  for  sale  clinical  thermometers,  for  example, 
the  study  of  the  relation  of  magnetism  to  the  officially  guaranteed  to  be  accurate  within  a 
northern  lights.    Tide  tables  have  also  been  very  slight  margin  of  error. 

furnished  to  foreign  governments  as  distant  bureau  op  viwRjtiJt^ 

as  New  Zealand.     The  surveying  of  inter-  ™^  bureau  of  fisheries. 

national  boundary  lines  is  another  part  of  The  formerly  independent  Fish  Conunis- 

the  work  of  this  bureau.     In  re-marking  the  sion  was  transformed  into  a  bureau  of  the 

boundary   between    the   United    States   and  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  its 

Canada  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  organization.    This  bureau  studies  the  waters 

Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  of  the  United  States  and  the  biological  and 

Survey  and  the  Director  of  the  Geological  physical  problems  they  present,  including  the 

Survey  are  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  life  history  of  fishes  of  economic  value  and 

the  United  States;  in  the  demarcation  of  the  of  the  animals  and  plants  upon  which  they 

Alaska    boundary    the    former    officer    acts  feed;  it  propagates  useful  food  fishes  and 

alone  for  the  United  States,  under  the  di-  shellfish  and  distributes  them  to  various  parts 

rection  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  of  the  country,  and  it  investigates  the  meth- 

THE  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS.  '^  ^^  apparatus  in  use  by  fishermen     The 

Bureau  of  fisheries  is  a  peculiarly  Amen- 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  is,  in  a  sense,  an  can  institution,  which  has  achieved  a  world- 
off-shoot  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  wide  reputation  for  its  originality  and  cn- 
The  custody  of  the  standards  furnished  by  terprise.  It  furnishes  many  millions  of  fish 
the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  eggs  and  young  fish  to  State  fish  corn- 
Measures  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  made  missions  every  yetr^  and  also  exchanges  eggi 
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with  foreign  countries.  It  rescues  fishes  from  parts  of  buildings  are  rented  for  the  use  of 

lands  temporarily  overflowed,  conducts  ex-  the  department,  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000 

perimental  sponge  farms  in  which  sponges  of  a  year.    In  the  endeavor  to  crowd  the  grow- 

special  shapes  are  grown  to  meet  the  demands  ing  bureaus  into  their  present  quarters  the 

of  the  market,  and  experiments  with  the  fat-  department  library  has  been  abolished,  and 

tening  of  oysters  much  as  the  agricultural  hallways  are  utilized  for  file  cases  and  even 

experiment  stations  do  with  the  fattening  of  for  desks.    Secretary  Metcalf  estimated  that 

cattle.     It  also  investigates  the  effects  upon  the  scattered  condition  of  the  department  cost 

fishes  of  river  pollution,  especially  by  indus-  more  in  messenger  service  and  other  wasted 

trial  wastes.     Wastes  from  gas-works  have  effort  than  the  amount  paid  for  rent.     It 

been  found  to  be  especially  fatal  to  fishes.  is  very  evident  that  the  department  needs  a 

The  aquarium  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  permanent  home  in  which  all  the  bureaus 
is  one  of  the  interesting  sights  of  Washing-  now  occupying  rented  quarters  can  be 
ton,  although  in  its  present  building  it  can-  brought  under  one  roof, 
not  be  developed  so  as  to  represent  adequately  This  last  addition  to  the  Government  min- 
the  work  of  the  bureau.  The  establishment  istries  has  made  the  most  of  its  advantage  as 
of  a  national  aquarium  on  a  scale  commensu-  a  new  department  in  the  selection  of  em- 
rate  with  the  importance  of  the  work  done  ployees.  Appointments  have  been  made  sole- 
is  a  cherished  ambition  of  the  officers  of  the  ly  for  fitness,  political  considerations  being 
bureau.  so  far  ignored  that  no  one  can  tell  whether 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  conducts  investi-  Republicans  or  Democrats  are  in  the  major- 
gations  regarding  the  fur-seal  herds  of  the  ity.  It  is  noticeably  a  department  of  young, 
Pribilof  Islands  and  the  Bering  Sea,  and  energetic,  and  efficient  men,  with  a  large  pro- 
has  established  a  salmon  hatchery  on  the  coast  portion  of  college,  law-school,  and  university 
of  Alaska;  but  the  administrative  work  in  graduates,  but  also  with  as  many  as  possible 
connection  with  both  the  fur-seal  fisheries  of  the  right  kind  of  men  drawn  from  the 
and  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  is  under  practical  business  world. 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  The  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Oscar  S. 
G)mmerce  and  Labor,  who,  in  his  efforts  to  Straus  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
check  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  seals  has  been  universally  commended  as  a  most 
by  foreign  sealers,  last  year  sent  the  solicitor  appropriate  selection.  Himself  a  merchant, 
of  the  department  to  Alaska  to  make  a  special  a  lawyer,  and  a  scholar,  twice  Minister  to 
investigation.  The  fur-seal  herd  has  been  .  Turkey,  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  it  appears  tion  at  the  Hague,  and  president  of  the  New 
that  the  present  laws  for  the  protection  of  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation, 
the  seals  are  inadequate.  The  exclusive  he  combines  in  a  marked  degree  the  experi- 
franchise  of  the  North  American  Commer-  ence,  ability,  and  wide  sympathies  needed  in 
cial  Company  for  taking  fur  seals  on  the  his  difficult  office.  His  aim  is  to  conduct  the 
Pribilof  Islands  will  expire  three  years  hence,  department  for  the  best  interests  of  the  in- 
The  salmon  fisheries  are  so  well  under  con-  dustrial  classes,  employers  and  employees 
trol  that  illegal  fishing  has  become  quite  ex-  alike,  doing  for  labor  everything  that  the  law 
ceptional.  permits  and  giving  to  manufacturers  all  the 

A  SCATTERED  DEPARTMENT.  knowledge  the  dcpartaient  pn  secure,  but 

Without  doing  any  of  the  business  which  indi- 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Bureay  viduals  should  transact  for  themselves.    He 

of  Fisheries  are  the  only  portions  of  the  De-  has  definite  ideas  about  the  proper  limits  of 

partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  which  oc-  governmental  activity,  and  will  not  allow  the 

cupy  Government  buildings  at  Washington ;  foreign  agents  of  the  department  to  be  used 

the  other  bureaus   are  scattered    about   in  as  drummers  by  particular  firms;  American 

rented  quarters  all  the  way  from  Capitol  manufacturers  must  send  their  own  repre- 

Hill  to  the  Treasury.    Including  stables  and  sentatives  abroad  if  they  would  compete  suc- 

storage  rooms,  no  less  than  ten  buildings  and  cessfully  with  Europe. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF,  THE 
THE   BOERS. 

BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


TRANSVAAL   TO 


TTI7HEN  I  was  in  Johannesburg  three 
"*  years  ago  I  to!d  the  Boers  that  I 
would  return  in  five  }ears  to  find  them  "  the 
most  prosperous,  the  most  contented,  and 
the  most  loyal  of  all  the  subjects  of  King 
Edward."  It  seemed  a  bold  prophecy  at  the 
rime,  but  I  knew 
my  countn'men, 
and  I  knew  mv 
Boers,  To- 
no  one  doubts 
that  1  was  right. 
The  advent  of 
General  Botha's 
ministry  is  a  noti- 
fication to  all  the 
world  that  the 
Transvaal  has 
been  given  back 
to  the  Boers : 
that,  so  far  as  i, 
possible,  the 
criminal  work  of 
the  war  has  been 
undone,  and  Mil- 
ne rism  expelled 
root  and  branch 
from  South 
Africa. 
The 
flag,  it  15 
waves  ove 
Transvaal.  The 
Boers  are  sub- 
jects of  the  Brit- 
ish King,  hut  to 

be  a  subject  of  a  British  King  is  no  strain 
upon  any  one's  loyalty.  For  the  loyalty  of 
British  subjects  is  only  claimed  by  an  ideal 
sovereign  who  can  do  no  wrong.  If  any 
of  those  who  wield  his  authority  and  act 
in  his  name  do  anything  that  is  wrong  or 
unjust,  thtn  the  first  duty  which  a  loyal 
subject  owes  to  his  ideal  sovereign  is  ener- 
getically to  rid  his  actual  monarch  of  these 
evil  advisers.  All  or  nearly  all  the  trouble 
in  South  Africa  arose  from  ignoring  the 
difference  between  loyalty  to  the  King  and 
obedience  to  his  satraps.  The  satrap  always 
tries  to  make  out  that  loyalty  to  the  sov- 


ereign entails  obedience  to  his  ministers. 
Hence  the  Boers  were  taught  that  loyalty  to 
the  Queen  involved  submission  to  Lord  Mil- 
ner,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  to  Dr.  Jame- 
son. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  loyal  a 
British  subject  is  to  his  sovereign  the  more 
violently  must  he 
revolt  against  the 
evil  advisers  of 
that  sovereign 
who  are  doing 
wickedness  in  his 
name.  In  fact, 
disloyalty  to  an 
unjust  or  oppres- 
sive high  com- 
missioner or  co- 
lonial secretary 
is  the  necessary 
corollary  of  true 
loyalty  to  the 
ideal  monarch, 
who  by  the  law 
and  the  constitu- 
is  incapable 
of  doing  wrong. 


It  may  be  ob- 
^y  jected  that  the 
A^  sacred  right  of 
^^Q  insurrection  may 
shelter  itself  un- 
der the  guise  of 
loyalty.  The  ob- 
jection Is  sound.  The  fact  is  true.  Loyalty 
lingers  in  Great  Britain  as  a  useful  politick 
force  because  the  Puritans  discovered  the 
secret  of  making  war  on  the  King  in  the 
name  of  the  King.  When  once  the  Boers 
realized  that  fundamental  truth  in  modem 
politics  they  had  no  longer  any  objection  to 
profess  loyalty  to  tbe  King  in  the  abstract, 
knowing  that  they  thereby  acquired  a  char^ 
tered  right  to  oppose  to  the  uttermost  every- 
thing done  in  his  name  of  which  they  dis- 
approved. 

Neither  do  they  object  to  the  British  flag. 
That  they  love  it  no  one  pretends.     For 
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years  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  most  barbarous  whom  the  King's  soldiers  were  fighting  in 
acts  of  devastation  and  the  most  ruthless  the  field.  They  were  mobbed,  their  meetings 
policy  of  denudation  that  have  disgraced  the  were  broken  up,  and  but  for  police  protection 
annals  of  modern  war.  It  was  under  the  it  wou]4  have  fared  ill  with  their  lives.  But 
shadow  of  that  flag  that  20,000  children  and  the  moment  Parliament  was  dissolved  these 
5000  women  whose  homes  had  been  given  to  much-desipised,  n^^ot^y^sed  pro-Boers  were 
the  flames  were  done  to  death  in  the  concen-  installed  in  ofHceiat'^m  head  of  the  largest 
tration  camps.  For  three  long  years  that  majority  returned  for  seventy  years.  The 
flag  meant  arson,  burglary,  highway  rob-  men  who  made  the  war  were  swept  from  the 
ber>%  and  murder.  No  wonder  they  hated  field,  and  the  men  who  hated  it,  who  had 
it,  that  Boer  women  would  avoid  the  sight  denounced  it  and  opposed  it  from  the  first, 
of  it  as  a  pestilence,  and  that  many  Boers  re-  took  their  places.  Hence  it  was  that  as  pro- 
fused  to  enter  a  building  over  which  it  was  Boers  were  supreme  at  Westminster,  the 
flying.  But  although  it  will  be  years  before  Boers  have  taken  office  as  King's  ministers 
they  forget  the  odious  associations  of  the  flag  at  Pretoria, 
of  the  invaders,  the  Boers  are  far  too  shrewd  ^„„  «^„»e»  «,T««T«T^^r«  '.rw  *^„,> 

J            *•     1        I-..-  •          ^11          ^u  •            ^'  THE   BOERS     SUSPICIONS  ALLAYED. 

and  practical  politicians  to  allow  their  senti- 
mental preference  for  their  old  Vierkleuer  At  first  the  Boers  were  suspicious.  They 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  feared  that  the  influence  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
their  right  to  govern  the  country  which  they  three  vice-presidents,  Sir  E.  Grey,  Mr.  Hal- 
reclaimed  from  the  wilderness.  They  accept  dane,  and  Mr.  Asquith,  might  paralyze  the 
the  flag  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  pro-Boer  sympathies  of  the  Liberal  leader, 
their  readiness  to  form  one  of  the  congeries  President  Steyn  was  frankly  distrustful.  "  I 
of  independent  republics  which  make  up  the  don't  see  any  signs,"  he  said,  to  my  daughter, 
British  colonial  empire.  It  does  them  no  in  1904,  "  of  your  father's  Englishmen  com- 
harm.  In  *their  internal  politics  there  will  ing  into  power."  "  Wait,"  I  replied,  "  till 
be,  as  Sir  Richard  Solomon  declared,  ''  no  we  get  the  chance."  The  chance  came,  and 
flag-wagging,"  but  neither  will  there  be  any  "  my  Englishmen,"  Liberal  Englishmen, 
attempt  to  pull  down  the  flag.  faithful  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
...^  .^»»«  .*»  ^,.»  »»^^T»,  «^*  »^r^«we»  «^.  British  colonial  empire  has  been  built  up, 

PRO-BOERS  AT  THE  FRONT  IK  ENGLISH  POL-  *   ^       ai                           ^  ^'j        x        -.•        i 

came  into  ofnce  on  a  great  tide  of  national 
enthusiasm. 

When  we  ask  how  comes  it  that  the  Boers  Mr.  J.  G.  Smuts,  a  young  and  determined 
who  but  four  years  ago  were  fighting  against  republican,  who  was  state-attorney  of  die 
the  British  Government  are  now  accepting  South-African  Republic  and  assistant  com- 
oflice  as  the  King's  ministers  in  the  Trans-  mandant-general  during  the  war,  came  to 
vaal  colony,  the  answer  is  that  this  blessed  England,  twelve  months  ago,  to  take  sound- 
transformation  has  been  brought  about  by  kigs.  He  saw  most  of  the  new  ministers, 
the  political  revolution  which  took  place  in  and  met  many  members  of  the  new  majority. 
Great  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  last  year.  He  was  more  than  satisfied.  He  was  airazed 
General  Botha,  the  Boer  commander-in-  and  delighted.  He  told  me  just  before  he 
chief,  is  now  Prime  Minister  of  the  King  in  started  for  South  Africa  that  he  had  never 
Pretoria,  because  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner-  expected  to  return  with  a  heart  so  full  of 
man,  the  pro-Boer  who  denounced  British  confidence.  "  Some  of  your  ministers,"  he 
"  methods  of  barbarism,"  is  Prime  Minister  added,  "  are  more  pro-Boer  than  I  am  my- 
of  the  King  jn  Downing  Street.  self."     Certainly  the   hatred   and   loathing 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  Americans  to  with  which  the  majority  of  English  Liberals, 

understand   the   extraordinary   completeness  in  and  out  of  office,  regard  the  South-African 

and  suddenness  of  the  change  in  the  position  War  is  quite  as  intense  as  anything  I  have 

of  British  political  parties  that  took  place  at  ever  heard  expressed  by  the  South-African 

the  last  general  election.    Never  before  has  Boers.    After  Mr.  Smuts  came  Dr.  Engel- 

any  political  party  which  exposed  itself  to  enburg,   editor   of   the    Volksten,    formerly 

the  charge  of  treasonous  sympathy  with  the  President  Kruger's  organ.     He  also  went 

enemy  been  placed  in  office  at  the  very  first  home   delighted.     "  I   never  dreamed,"   he 

opportunity,  in  order  to  make  amends  to  said,  "  that  so  soon  after  a  long  war  a  British 

that  enemy.    The  pro-Boers  were  denoimced  Government  could  be  so  ^rmpathetic  with 

as  false  to  their  country,  as  traitors  to  their  the  men  they  had  been  fighting.    You  have 

sovereign,  as  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  men  only*to  stick  to  your  present  lines  and  3rou 
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will  have  no  trouble  from  the  Boers."  "  In-  women  had  votes  the  celibate  miners  of  die 
deed, '  he  added,  "  if  you  should  have  trouble  Rand  would  not  even  have  a  sporting  chance 
from  the  other  fellows  you  may  confidently  of  success.  But  adult  white  male  suffrage 
was  established.  A  representative  house  of 
sixty-nine  members  was  to  be  elected  for  five 
years,  and,  as  a  balance  weight. 


appeal  to  us  for  help  in  case  of  need,' 

A  CONSTITUTION    FOR  THE  TRANS! 

When  these  emissaries  returned  to  South 


Africa   the    Milnentes 

British  Government  dispatched  i  small  com- 


( Botha  H  rlgbl  hand 


mission  of  four  to  South  Africa  to  examine 
and  report  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  the 
republics  could  be  restored  to  the  Boers. 
That  was  not  the  precise  terms  of  their  in- 
structions,— they  had  "  to  prepare  a  scheme 
of  responsible  self-government  for  the  new 
colony."  This  they  did.  Their  scheme  was 
submitted  to  the  cabinet.  After  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Loreburn,  one  who  was  and  is  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  Milnerism  in  the  government, 
drafted  a  ne«'  constitution  for  the  Transvaal. 
While  they  were  framing  it  the  Milnerites 
dispatched  two  of  their  number.  Sir  Percy 
Fitzpatrick  and  Mr.  Abe  Bailey,  to  Eng- 
land to  set  forth  how  serious  would  be  the 
consequences  of  giving  responsible  govern- 
ment to  the  colony.  They  did  their  best  to 
make  the  British  jingoes'  flesh  creep.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  The  ministry  proclaimed 
the  new  constitution,  wfiich  gave  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  back  to  its  inhabitants. 
They  refused  female  suffrage,  for  which  the 
Boers  had  asked,  ioi  it  was  felt  that  if  the 


there  i 
_,,      added   an  upper  house  of  fifteen  members 
^    nominated  by  the  crown.     This  arrangement 
'■'""-    ,vas  tentative.    At  the  end  of  four  years  the 
constitution  can  be  revised  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.    If  at  any  time 
differences  of  opinion  should  arise  between 
the  two  houses  they  were  to  sit  together  and 
the  vote  of  the  majority  was  to  prevail. 

With  three  important  exceptions,  the  con- 
stitution gave  the  Boers  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  an  independent  republic.  These 
three  reserved  points  related  (i)  to  the  na- 
tives, (2}  to  the  Chinese,  and  {3)  to  the 
British  who  had  settled  in  the  colony  after 
the  war.  The  last  is  of  no  importance,  the 
British  settler  on  the  land  being  usually  more 
of  a  Boer  than  his  neighbor.  The  native 
question  is  not  immediately  urgent.  The 
restriction  placed  upon  the  introduction  of 
further  supplies  of  Chinese  labor  was  inevi- 
table in  view  of  the  pledges  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment to  the  British  electorate. 

THE   ALIGNMENT  OF   PARTIES. 

When  the  electoral  battle  began  it  was  not 
anticipated  that  the  Boers  would  carry  all 
before  them.  They  did  not  expect  it  them- 
selves. All  that  they  hoped  for  was  that 
they  would  be  able,  together  with  the  Na- 
tionalists, to  form  a  majority  over  the  Pro- 
gressives. A  word  here  may  not  be  out  of 
place  as  to  the  political  nomenclature  of  the 
parties  in  the  Transvaal ;  The  Boers  form 
a  solid  homogeneous  party  known  as  Het 
Volk,  "  the  People."  Opposed  to  them  arc 
the  Progressives,  so-called.  They  are  the 
men  whose  political  ideal  is  the  ascendency 
of  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Mines. 
They  are  Milnerites,  jingoes,  advocates  of 
the  racial  ascendency  of  the  British  over 
the  Dutch.  Their  leader  is  Sir  Percy  Fitz- 
patrick, who  played  a  most  mischievous  part 
in  1899  in  precipitating  the  war,  and  with 
them  are  nearly  all  the  great  capitalists  of 
the  Rand,  with  the  exception  of  J.  B,  Robin- 
son, Between  these  two  chief  opposing 
forces  come  the  Nationalists,  the  next  largest 
group.  The  Nationalists  are  chiefly  British 
electors  who  resent  the  domination  of  the 
Chamber  of  Mines,  and  who  are  willing  to 
co-operate  with  the  Boers.  Their  chief,  who 
at  one  time  was  regarded  as  the  certain  lint 
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Premier  of  the  colony,  is  Sir  Richard  Solo- 
mon, formerly  chief  legal  adviser  of  Lord 
Milner.  When  Lord  Milncr  fell  Sir  Rich- 
ard Solomon  lost  no  time  in  worshiping  the 
rising  sun.  In  his  election  address  he  de- 
dared  "  his  policy  was  based  on  trusting  the 
Dutch,  reconciliation,  co-operation,  true  im- 
perialism, no  flag-wa^ng,  and  no  placing 
of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  finan- 
cial houses."  In  addition  to  the  Nationalists 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  Independents 
and  Labor  candidates. 

THE  ELECTION  AND  fTS  RESULTS. 

The  electoral  battle  was  waged  with  much 
spirit.  The  Milnerites  appealed  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  mining  community,  although, 
taking  advantage  of  a  split  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Boers  and  Nationalists,  the  Progressive 
leader  captured  the  seat  for  South  Central 
Pretoria.  They  predicted  the  certain  ruin  of 
.the  mining  industry  if  the  Boers  were  re- 
turned to  power.  They  declared  it  was  their 
mission  to  defend  the  policy  of  Lord  Milner. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Boers  proclaimed 
with  thoroughgoing  emphasis  their  desire  for 
co-operation  with  the  British.  "  At  Ver- 
eeniging,"  said  General  Botha  in  a  message 
to  the  British  at  home,  "  1  signed  the  treaty 
of  peace;  I  then  solemnly  accepted  what  is 
so  dear  to  you,  your  King  and  your  flag. 
They  now  are  our  King  and  our  flag."  Mr. 
Smuts  declared  that  "  they  had  had  enough 
of  '  ructions ' ;  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  im- 
perial government,"  as  against  Sir  Percy 
Fitzpatrick,  who  was  talking  of  eliminating 
Downing  Street  from  South  Africa.  Dr. 
Krause,  who  had  spent  a  long  time  in  Eng- 
lish prisons  on  a  political  charge,  declared 
that  "  the  British  lion's  paws  were  strong 
enough  to  crush  anything  that  was  going  to 
oppose  it,  but  if  their  assistance  was  wanted 
it  would  willingly  be  given."  As  to  the  al- 
leged danger  to  the  mines.  General  Botha 
was  no  less  emphatic.    He  said :  * 

We  simply  object  to  the  iilen  who  run  the 
mines  also  running  the  country.  As  I  protected 
the  mines  during  the  war,  so  t  shall  see  that 
they  are  not  injured  now.  The  talk  of  whole- 
sale Chinese  repatriation  regardless  of  conse- 
-  <juenee3  is  nonsense.  I  say  emphatically  that 
nothing  shall  be  done  to  embarrass  the  mines  so 
far  as  unskilled  labor  is  concerned. 

Party  feeling  ran  very  high,  and  down 
almost  to  the  opening  of  the  ballot  boxes  the 
Progressives  professed  that  they  were  con- 
fident of  victory.  They  were  destined  to  a 
cruel  disillusion.  It  was  masked  for  the 
moment   by   their  unlooked-for   success   in 


SELBOBNE. 
(High  Com  ml  bbI  oner  for  Soulb  Africa.) 

South  Central  Pretoria,  where  they  defeated 
Sir  R.  Solomon.  Ten  seats  went  to  the  Boers 
without  a  contest.  When  the  polls  were 
declared  in  the  other  sixty  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Boers  were  strong  enough  to  form  a 
ministry  without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  Na- 
tionalists. The  following  table  of  candidates 
elected  and  rejected  is  a  significant  tribute  to 
the  excellence  of  the  Boer  organization: 

Candidates.  Elected.  Rejected. 

Het  Volk 43  37  S 

Natlonalliti  16  6  10 

ProgreiBlTes 38  21  12 

IndependHiti   31  3  28 

Nondescript 3  . .  3 

Totals m  «e  ^2 

The  result  was.  decisive.  The  Boers  had 
come  to  their  own  again.  General  Botha 
was  sent  for  to  form  a  ministry.  .  He  chose 
General.  Smuts  as  his  right-hand  man.  The 
old  command  ant- general,  the  assistant  com- 
mandant-general, form  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  government,  which  has  among  its  sup- 
porters General  Delarey,  General  Beyers, 
and  Mr.  Schalk- Burger.  It  is  the  old  head- 
quarters stafi  of  the  republic  installed  in 
office  as  ministers  of  the  King. 

In  ,thc  midst  of  the  rejoicing  that  followed 
some  little  annoyance  was  occasioned  by  the 
publication  of  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
persofu  who   had   been   nominated   by   the 
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crown  as  members  of  the  upper  house.  There  net  will  be  presided  over  either  by  Mr.  Abra- 

are  fifteen  of  them.    They  are  for  the  most  ham  Fischer  or  by  General  Hertzog,  both 

part  nonentities.     The   Progressives  are   in  good  men  and  true. 

the  majority.    General  Botha  and  Mr.  Solo-       Thus  out  of  the  smoke  and   flame  of  a 

mon  promptly  published  a  protest  against  the  wicked  and   wanton   war  there  have  come 

nominations  and  called  upon  the  crown  to  peace,    loyalt>%   and   contentment.      It    is    a 

revise  the  list.  magnificent  illustration  of  the  advantage  of 

In  reply  to  the  protest  of  General  Botha  a   party  system.     The   Boers  would    never 

anjd  Mr.  Edward   Solomon,  Lord  Selborne  have  trusted  the  jingo  party  that  made  the 

takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  for  the  war,  but,  when  the  pro-Boers  came  into  of- 

selection  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  fice,   nothing  was   more   natural    than    that 

Council,  a  selection  which  has  given  almost  they  should  co-operate  with  their  old  allies 

universal  dissatisfaction.     He  declares   that  to  settle  the  country  and  efface  the  traces  of 

the  members  will  deal  with  all  questions  in  Milnerism. 

a  spirit  of  strict  impartiality    with  an  eye  ^he   cx)vern.ment's   profits   from    gold- 
smgle  to  the  welfare  of  the  Transvaal  and  ..t^tw^t^ 

ic^x^sL'-  ^'  r  ^  MINING. 

of  South  Africa,  irrespective  ot  race  or  party, 

from  which  it  would  seem  that  Lord  Sel-  Before  concluding  this  article  I  would  re- 
borne  has  discovered  not  men  but  angels,  fer  to  one  element  not  political,  which  will 
This  is  merely  a  case  of  special  pleading  by  probably  do  as  much  as  anything  to  secure 
a  High  Commissioner,  who  has  to  justify  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  Trans- 
hiril^lf  as  best  he  can.  From  many  points  of  vaal.  That  is  the  extraordinary  profit  to  the 
view  it  was  depVorable  that  Lord  Selborne  state  which  results  from  the  successful  de- 
should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  South  velopment  of  the  Premier  Diamond  Mine. 
Africa.  He  was  a  member  of  the  govern-  This  mine  was  discovered  five  years  ago  in 
ment  who  made  the  war,  and  it  cannot  be  the  neighborhood  of  Pretoria,  when  a  corn- 
expected  that  he  would  be  very  enthusiastic  pany  was  formed  to  work  it,  with  a  capital 
in  undoing  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  From  of  $50,000,  which  was  afterward  increased 
a  practical  point  of  view  the  composition  of  to  $400,000.  The  development  of  the  mine 
the  Legislative  Council  is  a  matter  of  very  was  so  rapid  that  it  has  in  the  last  four  years 
little  importance.  The  British  ascendency  earned  a  net  profit  of  $10,000,000.  Half  of 
party  has  not  got  a  majority  of  more  than  this  has  been  spent  in  opening  up  the  prop- 
five  votes  in  the  council,  and,  therefore,  can  erty,  the  shareholders  have  received  $2,000,- 
easily  be  outvoted  when  the  two  chambers  000,  or  five  times  the  amount  of  their  origi- 
vote  together.  nal  investment,  and  the  Transvaal  has  re- 
What  has  been  done  in  the  Transvaal  will  ceived  as  its  share  of  the  profits  over  $3,000,- 
a  month  or  two  later  be  accomplished  not  000.  By  the  new  mining  law,  which  is 
less  thoroughly  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  probably  the  only  valuable  contribution 
In  the  Transvaal  the  Alilnerites  thought  which  Lord  Milner  made  to  the  welfare  of 
that  they  had  at  least  a  fighting  chance.  In  South  Africa,  the  government  is  entitled  to 
the  Orange  Free  State,  which  Lord  Milner  60  per  cent,  of  the  profits.  Last  year  from 
christened  the  Orange  River  Colony, — as  if  a  this  one  source  alone  the  Transvaal  Govem- 
British  colony  could  not  be  a  free  state, —  ment  received  the  sum  of  $1,800,000,  and  it 
the  Boer  majority  is  admittedly  overwhelm-  is  probable  that  its  annual  income  from  this 
ing.  The  program  of  the  Orangia  Unie  single  diamond  mine  will  amount  to  $2,000,- 
party  is  a  reform  of  the  Education  law,  com-  000  a  year.  There  is  probably  no  other 
pulsory  knowledge  of  English  and  Dutch  in  state  which  claims  so  large  an  amount  of  the 
all  government  offices,  the  reduction  of  the  profits  of  the  minerals  found  on  its  soil, 
constabulary,  the  abolition  of  the  Inter-  There  are  other  mineral  deposits  in  the 
Colonial  Council,  and  the  division  of  the  Transvaal  which  have  as  yet  hardly  been 
South-African  railway  pool.  President  Steyn  exploited.  The  brilliant  success  of  the 
has  resolved  not  to  re-enter  public  life,  but  Premier  Diamond  Mine  docs  much  to  justify 
he  will  for  years  to  come  be  the  power  behind  the  confidence  of  the  Boers  in  the  prosperity 
the  throne,  whoever  is  Prime  Minister.  It  of  their  country,  even  after  Chinese  labor 
is  probable  that  the  Orange  Free  State  cabi-  has  been  dispensed  with. 
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The   Hkneficf.nt   Results   of  a   Medical   Examination 
OF  Children. 

BY  JOHN  J.  CRONIN,  ,\LD.* 


ONE  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
^^  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of 
New  York  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious dise^^es  in  and  through  the  schools. 
Nearly  all  epidemics  have  their  origin  at 
school,  and  the  spread  of  contagion  among 
children  usually  takes  place  through  the  inti- 
mate association  of  a  large  number  of  pupils 
lepresenting  different  strata  of  the  popula- 

In  1897  the  Department  of  Health  ap- 
pointed a  corps  of  medicai  school  inspectors, 
— physicians  chosen  after  a  rigid  competitive 
Civil  Service  examination.  The  duties  of 
the  inspectors  consisted  in  visiting  their  re- 
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spective  schools  every  morning  at  a  stated 
hour  and  in  examining  any  children  sent  to 
them  by  the  teachers  for  suspected  contagious 
diseases.  The  inspectors  excluded  children 
found  to  be  affected  with  such  diseases,  and 
readmitted  them  only  after  a  second  exami- 
nation and  after  the  premises  where  these 
children  lived  had  been  disinfected.  This 
phase  of  the  work  is  still  continued  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  city,  and  the  result  has  been 
a.  greatly  diminished  number  of  cases  of  con- 
tagious disease. 

In  1901,  under  the  Low  administration,  a 
corps  of  nurses  was  added  to  the  corps  of 
inspectors.  The  duties  of  the  school  nurses 
consist  in  promoting  the  cleanliness  of  the 
children  and  in  treating  minor  ailments  of 
the  skin  and  eyes,  under  the  direction  of  the 
inspectors.  TTie  corps  of  physicians  was  also 
entailed  and  its  work  extended   so  as  to 
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include  a  visit  to  each  classroom  once  a  week. 
The  children  were  then  passed  before  the 
doctor  and  their  general  appearance,  the  con- 
dition of  their  hair,  face,  eyes,  mouth,  and 
throat  were  noted,  and  records  were  kept  of 
the  minor  contagious  conditions  which  the 
nurses  treated  at  the  school.  This  work 
resulted  in  a  great  improvement  in  the  clean- 
liness and  healthfulness  of  the  children,  and 
through  this  agency  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous forms  of  contagious  eye  disease  (tra- 
choma) was  greatly  reduced  in  frequency 
among  the  children.  The  number  of  cases 
of  trachoma  in  the  schools  of  Manhattan 
Borough  on  March  31,  1905,  was  17,710. 
A  year  later,  on  March  15,  1906,  a  careful 
census  showed  only  12,000  cases.  (The  above 
statistics  are  used  with  the  permission  of^ 
Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  Commissioner  of 
Health,  under  whose  administration  this  new 
work  was  established.) 

DIAGNOSIKG  IN   TIME   TO   CURE. 

In  the  course  of  their  weekly  visits  the 
school  physicians  had  noted  many  pale,  im- 
properly nourished,  and  apparently  sick  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  presented  such  marked 
characteristics  of  disease  that  no  further  ex- 
amination was  needed  to  know  what  ailed 
them.  Some  of  these,  with  hollow  eyes,  flat 
chests,  and  emaciated  frames,  were  evidently 
suffering  from  tuberculosis.  Others,  with 
subdued  manner,  pale  lips,  and  breathlessness 
on  mounting  stairs,  bore  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  heart  disease.     Thousands  of 


children  with  the  typical  egression  -of  the 
"  mouth    breather "    were    Aicumbcred    by 
soft  growths  in  the  vault  behind    the  soft 
palate  (adenoids)  and  showed  impaired  hear- 
ing and  retarded  mental  and  physical  devel- 
opment,   simply    because    a    comparatively 
trifling    procedure, — the    removal    of    these 
growths, — had  not  been  thought  of.    As  they 
wTnt  from  class  to  class  the  inspectors  also 
noted  a  large  number  of  children  whose  tense 
brows  and  suffused  eyes,  whose  blinking  lids 
and  close-range  reading,  meant  nearsighted- 
ness and  eyestrain,  and  whose  languid  and 
"  headachy  "  manner  was  the  despair  of  their 
teachers  and   the  mockery  of  their  fellows. 
They  noted,  too,  in  almost  every  class,  one 
or  more  children  with  an  insatiate* desire  for 
motion,   children    who   wxrc   constantly   re- 
proved for  being  *'  fidgety,"  but  who  in  real- 
ity needed  treatment  for  St.  Vitus'  dance,  or 
for  kindred  nervous  affections. 

Saddest  of  all,  the  doctors  in  e\'ery  school 
came  across  pupils  whose  defective  mental 
and  moral  make-up  should  have  from  the 
first  excluded  them  from  association  with 
normal  children.  These  were  the  weak- 
minded  children  of  all  grades,  from  the 
"  backward  child,"  that  could  never  do  the 
simplest  sums,  to  the  imbecile  and  the  idiot, 
whose  presence  was  obviously  an  offense 
against  the  normal  children  among  whom 
these  defectives  were  obliged  to  sit  day  after 
day. 

It  was  evident  that  if  the  parents  of  these 
children  were  notified  as  to  the  existence  of 


(Fac-siidile  of  card  used  in  making  physical  ezamioation  in  New  York  Citj  schools.) 
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PHYSICAL  RECORD. 


.Date. 


2.  Enl.  Cerv.  Gl. 

3.  Chorea. 

4.  Card.  Dis. 

5.  Pulm.  Dis. 

6.  Skin  Dis. 

Spfn<» 

7.  Dcf.  I  Chest 
Extrem. 
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..^r?:5;%<«^J(.^....  Age  ,yf —  Address ..~^.<?~2L._^2?!tr...7^^_JKjfc*^ 

f(.  B.  10.    Def.  Nas.  Breath  jf.  N. 

JY./  n.    Teeth  /.  B. 

]  A,  /.  02.     Deform.  Palat  /,  N. 

X:  N.  13,    Hyper.  Tons.  jf,  N. 

14.  P.  Nasi  Growths  y.  N- 

15.  Mentality  G.  % 

16.  Treat  necessary  Y.^ 

17.  Nationality :  Jc^ , 
Remarks  -yj^^ 


0. 


8.  Def.  Vis. 

9.  Del  Flear. 


(B.  bad.     G.  good.    Y.  yes 


^   JKdT  InspT^ 
N.  no.    Def.  defective.) 
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44  K-'IIM  llMi  ^  tf»000  (P) 

««Tkit  IMm  Doti  VOX  Bxchid*  This  Child.Prom  ScbMl " 

DEPARTKIENT  OF  HEALTH 

THB  OTY  OF  NEV  YORK 

The  parent  or  mardian  ^.3v^i%^.w7ri^^ ..., 

ot . .^..^./...i^A...><^!.^?.. attending  P.  S.  4?. 

is  hereby  informed  that  a  physical  examination  of  this  child  seems  to 
show  an  abnormal  condition  of  the ... /3v«#T?i£.y.  .i^^  


I^Uif^jy^^^^^  ~ 

Take  this  child  to  your  family  physician  for  treatment  and  advice. 

Take  this  card  with  you  to  the  family  physician: 

THOMAS   PARLINOTON,  M.  D., 
HERMANN  M.  BIGGS.  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Health.  - 

Q«Benil  Medical  OiBcer. 


POSTAL-CAW)  NOTICES   SENT  OUT  BY  THE  NEW   YORK   HEALTH    DEPARTMENT  TO  PARENTS. 

these  manifold  infirmities,  and  if  in  each  interference  in  their  ''  private  affairs "  by 
case  the  necessary  medical  treatment  were  officials  of  the  city.  Such  people  insist  upon 
applied,  a  great  improvement  would  result,  their  alleged  inalienable  right  under  the  Con- 
not  only  in  the  health  of  the  school  children,  stitution  of  the  United  States  to  have  dis- 
but  also  in  their  capacity  for  school  work,  to  eased  or  weak-minded  children  and  to  allow 
say  nothing  of  the  lasting  benefit  to  them  !n  them  to  grow  up  as  defective  citizens.  The 
after-life  conferred  by  timely  treatment  at  same  hue  and  cry  was  raised,  it  will  be  le- 
an early  age.  Accordingly,  in  March,  I905»  membered,  when  compulsory  education  was 
the  doctors  of  the  corps  began  examining  first  discussed  in  this  country.  Compulsory 
each,  school  child  individually,  going  over  a  care  for  the  child's  health  is  just  as  necessary 
school  about  once  a  year.  »These  examina-  as  compulsory  school  attendance.  With  our 
tions  include  the  consideration  of  the  child's  present  system  of  public  dispensaries  and 
general  health  and  strength,  of  the  condition  clinics,  lack  of  money  is  no  excuse  for  par- 
of  his  heart  and  lungs,  of  the  presence  of  ental  neglect,  and  such  negligence  should 
nervous  disease,  mental  deficiency,  deform-  be  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor,  just  as  a 
ities  of  spine  or  limbs,  as  well  as  affections  of  parent  is  now  punished  for  neglect  to  provide 
the  teeth,  throat,  nose,  eyes,  or  ears..  The  medical  attendance  for  a  minor  cihild  under 
physical  record  of  each  pupil  is  noted  on  a  his  care  in  case  such  neglect  results  in  thp 
card  filed  at  the  Department  of  Health  in  death  or  permanent  disability  of  the  child, 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  accessible  at  any  time.  The  school  children  must  be  educated  to  re- 
If  any  disease  or  defect  be  found,  the  parents  gard  the  law  as  to  compulsory  treatment  as 
are  notified  by  mail  and  are  advised  to  con-  one  to  be  obeyed,  and  thus  the  feeling  that 
suit  their  family  physician.  some  of  the  children  are  charity  patients  at- 
While  these  notifications  are  purely  ad-  tending  a  dispensary  will  be  replaced  by  the 
visory,  and  no  compulsion  is  attached  to  the  simple  view  that  they  are  obeying  a  general 
matter,  the  authori.ty  of  the  Department  of  salutary  law,  like  that  providing  for  com- 
Health  is  such  that  few  parents  of  intelli-  pulsory  vaccination. 

gence  ncgjcct  the  warning.     In  the  great  dhplorablh  conditions  found. 

majority  of  instances  the  advice  of  the  school 

physician  is  followed  at  once.     Of  course.       While  the  great  need  for  the.  new  work 

there  are  always  some  people  who  raise  the  of  physical  examinations  was  perceived  be-, 

cry  of  "  paternalism,"  and  who  ^object  to  any  fore  diis  work  had  begun,  no  one  had  ex- 
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pected  the  astonishing  percentages  of  sick  specialists  of  the  city  showed  identical  per- 
and  defective  children  that  were  revealed  in  centages  with  those  found  by  the  school  phy- 
the  first  few  months  after  the  new  system  sicians,  and  thus  the  accuracy  of  their  find- 
had  gone  into  effect.     Of  99,240  children  ings  was  verified. 

examined  in  the  schools  of  the  Borough  of         ^^^ „_  ^.        «  

Manhattan  from  March  27.  1905.  -to  Sep-         "^^^^"-^^  ^^  physxcai.  examinations. 

tember  29,  1906,  65,741, — or  about  65  per        The  work  of  examining  the  school  chil- 
cent., — needed  some  form  of  medical  treat-  dren  of  the  city  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
ment.     Of  those  99,240  children,  about  30  letters  of  appreciation  began  to  come  in  at 
per  cent.    (30,958)    required   correction   of  the    office    of    the    Department    of    Health. 
defects  of  sight,  in  most  cases  by  eyeglasses.  Hundreds  of  parents  had  got  their  first  ink- 
A  still  larger  percentage    (39,778)    needed  ling  of  an  oncoming  illness  or  of  a  serious 
attention  to  their  teeth.   There  were  38,273  physical  defect  from  the  postal  cards  sent  out 
children  with  swollen  glands  in  the  neck,  in-  by  the  medical   inspectors.     In  some   cases 
dicating  some  present  or  past  trouble  in  the  cataracts  that  in  the  course  of  time  w^ould 
throat,  nose,  ear,  or  some  abnormal  consti-  have  permanently  blinded  the  children  vwre 
tutional  cortdition.     Enlarged   tonsils,  with  discovered  during  the  examination,  and  the 
their  baneful  effects,    including   liability   to  parents  had  been  unaware  that  anything  was 
tonsiUitis  and  diphtheria,  were  found  in  18,-  wrong  with  their  child's  eyes.     About  8000 
131  children.   About  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  are  now  wearing  glasses  as  the  re- 
children   examined    (9850)    were   found   to  suit  of  the  examinations,  and  the  principals 
have  adenoid   growths  in   their   throats, — a  and   teachers  are  enthusiastic  over  the   im-  • 
condition  which  predisposes  to  affections  of  provement  in  the  work  of  these  pupils.    The 
the  ears,  the  nose,  and  the  lungs,  and  w^hich  following  extract  from  a  teacher's  letter  is 
interferes    most   seriously    with    the    child's  only  an  example: 

general     health    and    mental    development.       c--         .l     1  ».     •    1  •    .•         r 

o       ^j.  c        J.      ,z:^^u*ij  Since   the    last   physical    examination    of    my 

Heart  disease  was  found  m   1659  children;  class  seven  girls  have  been  fitted  with  glasses, 

disease  of  the  lungs  in  1039,  and  deformities  The  girl  that  was  the  last  to  be  induced  to  go 

of  the  body  or  limbs  in  2347.     Of  the  chil-  to  the  dispensary  has  shown  marked  improve- 

drcn    thus    far    examined    2476    have    been  ment      Although   always   sitting   in   the   front 

/        J  ^  n      J  r  •     ^     u  *         u  ui      ^u  row,  she  seemed  never  to  see  the  board  and  was 

found  mentally  deficient;  but  probably   the  absentminded.    Now  there  is  no  girl  in  my  class 

percentage  of  sucn  children  in  our  schools  is  more  alert  or  more  nearly  up  to  the  standard, 

slightly  greater,  as  the  figures  thus  far  quoted  She  always  had  good  reasoning  powers,   so   I 

include  largely  the  primary  grades,  in  which  co"i^l  "^t  understand  why  she  was  deficient  in 

.1  ^  *.  1    jI     1  ..      i^u       u-ij  •  reading,   writing,  and   spelling.     She  could  not 

the  menta    development  of   the  children  is  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,^  ,i^^.,  ^^  white  paper,  but  alwavs 

not  so  easily  judged  as  m  the  upper  classes,  wrote   in   the   spaces   between    them.    Now   all 
When  these  figures  were  first  made  known  this  is  corrected  since  she  has  the  use  of  eye- 
even    the    officers    of    the    Department    of  f|^f  ^'^^  ,-^"   ^^^^'  ^^^  spelling  is  now  perfect 
Health  stood  aghast.   Doubts  were  expressed  ^^    ^    ^^' 

in  some  quarters  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  While  the  examination  of  vision  at  the  dis- 
results.  It  may  be  said  here  that  the  corps  pensaries  of  the  city  is  free,  there  is  always  a 
of  school  inspectors  now  working  under  the  charge  (and  in  some  cases  a  sum  out  of  the 
Department  of  Health  is  a  body  of  picked  reach  of  the  .poor)  for  the  eyeglasses  pre- 
jTien,  who  represent  the  most  thoroughly  scribed.  There  is,  ftierefore,  an  urgent  need 
trained  school  physicians  in  this  country,  for  funds  to  be  provided  by  the  city  to  sup- 
Thc  positions  are  coveted,  and  of  800  doctors  ply  school  children  with  eyeglasses.  School 
who  applied  for  the  places  only  250  succeeded  books  and  other  school  supplies  are  now  pro- 
in  passing  the  examinations,  and  of  these  vided  free  of  charge  by  the  cit>%  and  eye- 
only  a  few  secured  places.  glasses  for  those  that  require  them  are  just 

Nowithstanding  this,  in  order  to  be  ab-  as  essential  as  books, 
solutely  sure  of  the  results,  a  special  com-        Even   the  children    themselves  have  now  . 

mission  was  appointed  to  re-examine  a  large  come  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  examina- 

number  of  children  taken  at  haphazard   in  tions,  especially  those  wliose  failing  eyesight 

different  sections  of  the  city.    The   results  has  been  discovered  and  corrected.     One  lit- 

showed  tJiat  the  figures  given  by  the  inspec-  tie  girl  in  a  school  on  the  lower  East  Side 

tors  had  been,  if  anything,  too  conservative,  came  triumphantly  to  school  with  the  report: 

The  result  of  a  large  number  of  eye  exami-  "  I  have  got  glasses ;  I  had  my  tonsils  cut, 

nations  conducted  by  some  of  the  foremost  and  my  ringworms  cured." 
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But  prrhaps  the  most  striking  results  in 
the  way  of  physical  and  mental  improvement 
have  been  noted  in  the  children  who  have 
had  adenoid  growths  or  large  tonsils  re- 
moved. The  amazing  change  which  these 
children  have  undergone  can  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved uniess  actually  witnessed.  From  dul- 
lards, many  of  them  have  become  the  bright- 
est among- their  fellows,  after  the  operation. 
The  fallowing  letter  from  one  of  the  in- 
spectors shows  the  transformation  of  a  boy 
who  underwent  the  operation: 

This  boy.  aged  seven  years,  was  re^rded  by 
his  teacher  as  a  hopeless  Idiot,  and  his  appear- 
ance justified  her  opinion.  His  was  a  case  of 
most  pronounced  nasal  obstruction,  had  an  ac- 
rid, persistent  discharge  from  both  nostrils, 
his   mouth         -      ■    -    -    -■•   — 


Mentally,  he  seemed  hopeless;  he  would  sit  in 
his  scat  gazing  blankly  around  the  Tooni. 
answering  questions  indifferently,  and  playing 
aimlessly  with  articles  on  his  desk.  He  did  not 
romp  or  play  with  other  children,  and  his  mo- 
tions were  sluggish  and  dull. 

He  was  operated  on,  and  at  once  improved 
in  activity,  both  mental  and  physical, — the  dis- 
charge disappeared,  his  expression  brightened, 
and  he  became  possessed  with  such  exuberance 
of  spirits  that  be  became  the  most  mischievous 
boy  in  the  class. 

The  brilliant  results  attained  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  in  children  operated  upon 
at  home  or  at  the  dispensaries  impelled  the 
authorities  to  give  attention  to  those  children 
whose  parents  were  tt»  poor  to  pav  even  the 
necessary  car  fare  to  send  them  to  the  clinics 
where  the  operations  could  be  performed.  A 
number  of  such  children  were  attending  one 
of  the  East  Side  schools,  where  it  wu  espe- 


cially important  to  have  the  operations  per- 
formed on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  num- 
ber of  mentally  defective  children  In  special 
classes.  The  parents'  consent  having  been 
secured  in  writing,  these  children,  eighty-four 
in  number,  were  operated  on,  on  June  21, 
1906,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Emil 
Mayer,  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 

SOME  CHILDREN  "  BEFORE  AND  AFTER," 

We  present  herewith  the  pictures  of" 
several  of  these  children  taken  at  the  school 
before  the  operativi-  Another  set  of  pic- 
tures shows,  as  well  as  a  camera  can  show 
it,  the  result  after  the  operations.  ThcM 
were  taken  in  September,  1906,  after  the 
children  had  returned  from  their  vacatioas 
in  the  country,  where  they  had  been  placed 
in  the  care  of  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 

Placed  side  by  side,  the  pictures  strikingly 
show  the  marvelous  transformation  effected 
by  the  removal  of  adenoids  in  these  cases. 
The  dull,  listless,  apathetic  expression,  die 
open  mouth,  the  staring  eyes  of  the  children 
arc  replaced  after  the  removal  of  the  growths 
by  bright,  intelligent  countenances,  and  a 
general  look  of  health. 

The  scholarship  of  these  children  has  im- 
proved to  such  a  degree  that  the  principal, 
Miss  Simpson,  who  has  faithfully  and  en- 
thusiastically devoted  time  and  energy  to  this 
spec;ial  work,  has  made  the  following  report:  - 

You  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  learning 
about  the  little  ones  who  were  operated  upon 
last  June.  Without  exception,  we  have  foimd 
a  marvelous  improvement  in  these  children. 
They  all  assert  that  they  can  breathe  better, 
sleep  more  sotmdly,  and  have  better  appetites. 
Several  of  tbe  boys  have  been  able  to  give  up 
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(heir  habit  of  cigarette  smoking,  and  all  appear 
to  be  in  far  better  physical  condition;  mentally, 
they  exhibit  an  unusual  alertness,  interest,  and 
inielligence,  the  ab?ence  of  which  was  the  chief 
and  most  noticeable  feature  of  their  previous 

Even  onr  lowest  types  of  mentally  defective 
pupih  exhibit  a  wonderful  physical  and  menial 
improvement,  which  can  only  be  "appreciated  by 
those  who  crime  in  daily  contact  with  the  chil- 
dren. Much  of  their  abnormal  restlessness  and 
nervousness  has  disappeared,  and  they  show  a 
ready  rc.siionsc  to  diretlii)ns,  which  previously 
was  wholly  locking,  the  latter  probably  due  In 
llieir   improved   hearing. 

An  adiied  interest  from  another  viewpoint 
attaches  to  the  particular  children  pictured 
here.  They  werje  the  innocent  causes  of  one 
of  the  most  appalline  riots  ever  witnessed  on 
the  East  Side  of  New  York.  Some  mis- 
chievous person  had  spread  the  rumor  that 
the  Russian  Government  had  hired  the  teach- 
ers and  the  school  doctors  to  exterminate  the 
children  of  the  East  Side  Jews  and  that  a 
wholesale  cutting  of  throats  was  eoing  on  in 
the  schools.  A  week  after  the  operations 
iiad  been  performed  this  rumor  took  effect 
in  a  panic  in  which  thousands  of  frantic 
mothers  stormed  the  doors  of  the  various 
schoolhoiises  of  the  district,  clamoring  for 
their  children.     The  pupils  were  dismissed 


in  time  to  avoid  serious  disaster.  The 
tinder-like  quality  of  the  temperament  of 
the  foreign  population,  inflamed  by  baseless 
and  malicious  rumors,  precipitated  this  out- 
burst of  passion,  and  among  the  clamorous 
mob  there  was  not  a  single  mother  whose 
child  had  been  actually  operated  upon. 
The  latter  had  quietly  remained  at  home, 
for  at  great  pains  thej'  had  been  informed 
exacth'  as  to  what  was  likely  to  happen. 
Nothing  in  these  riots  could  therefore  be 
construed  as  reflecting  the  indignation  of 
the  mothers  actually  affected  by  the  meas- 
ures advised  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
(in  the  contrary,  so  pleased  were  many  of 
the  parents  at  the  results  of  the  operations 
that  in  the  fall  of  the  year  a  number  of 
them  requested  the  Health  Department  to 
have  other  children  in  their  families  operated 
upon,  so  as  to  give  these  the  benefit  of  this 


BACKWARD  CHILDREN    AND  CRIME. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  this 
work  is  its  effect  upon  the  education,  and 
therefore,  upon  the  future  welfare  of  the 
backward  child,  the  mentally  deficient  child, 
and  the  truant. 


E  OPEtlATION  FOB  ADENOIDS    (jV 


>ER,iT10M    (SEiTIMEER,    1906), 


THE  DOCTOR  IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


It  has  been  shoH-n  that  95  per  cent,  of 
"  backward  children  "  and  of  mentally  de- 
ficient children  have  physical  defects  which 
can  be  remedied,  thus  improvine  their  men- 
tality as  wel!  as  their  physical  health.  Ac- 
cording to  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  40  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
the  schools  of  New  York  are  below  the 
grades  in  which  they  should  be  according 
to  their  ages.  The  Department  of  Health 
has  found  that  2  per  cent,  of  all  the  chil- 
dren thus  far  examined  were  mentally  de- 
ficient, and  in  nearly  all  these  cases  ade- 
noid growths,  defects  of  vision,  or  other 
remediable  disabilities  existed.  In  the  spec- 
ial classes  for  defectives  in  Public  School 
no,  95  per  cent,  had  adenoid  growths  in 
the  throat. 

When  the  backward  child  and  the  men- 
tally deficient  child  shall  receive  the  special 
attention  which  they  require  at  the  hands 
of  physicians  and  teachers,  especially  when 
such  children  shall  be  taught  in  special 
classes  or  schools  by  specially  trained  edu- 
cators, then  only  can  we  say  that  we  have 
done  all  that  is  in  our  power  for  these  un- 
fortunates. The  physical  examination  of 
backward    or    mcntalljr    deficient   children, 


ins    llip   ronditlon 


therefore,  is  but  one  step  in  the  right  direc- 

Moral  obliquity,  of  which  trurincy  is  the 
first  manifestation  in  school  life,  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  physical  defects.  Thus,  among 
eighty-three  truants  examined  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  in  the  special  Truant 
School  in  this  city,  87  per  cent,  were  found 
to  have  physical  defects,  in  most  cases  of  a 
remediable  character.  Truancy,  and  its  kin- 
dred, ills, — the  "  street  habit,"  and  the  "  gang 
habit," — lead  to  crime  imlcss  speedily 
checked.  The  records  of  the  Children's  Court 
in  New  York  and  of  the  similar  court  in 
Chicago  showed  that  nearly  all  the  youthful 
criminals  that  were  brought  to  these  courts 
were  truants,  and,  what  is  more,  that  S-i 
per  cent,  of  these  chiiJri-n  were  found  physi- 
cally defective. 

The  source  of  truancs-,  therefore,  lies 
chiefly  in  defects  which  prevent  children 
from  pursuing  their  studies.  Remove  these 
Jefects,  and  the  abillt>'  to  go  on  with  school 
work  will  be  --estored,  while  the  tendency  to 
truancy  will  be  vastly  diminished.  It  is  as 
difficult  for  a  healthy  body  to  do  and  think 
"  rong  as  it  is  for  a  diseased  body  to  do  and 
think  right;  as  an  Italian  savant,  Mafucci, 
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expresses  it,   "  Man  is  responsible   for  the  defects  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  maintenance 

good  that  he  does, — for  the  evil,  the  disease  of  the  health  of  the  school  children  and  in 

that  is  in  him."  enabling  them  to  pursue  their  studies. 

We  have  shown,  furthermore,  that  back- 

DEFECTIVE   CHILDREN  AND  CHILD   LABOR.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^,1^  j^^^j^^^    ^„j  ^^^  ^^.^^^ 

Deficient   physical   conditions   and   conse-  can  be  vastly  improved  by  the  early  recogni- 

quent  inability  to  cope  with  their  studies  are  tion   of  physical   infirmities  which   underlie 

also   responsible    for   the   large   number   of  their  mental  or  moral  defects,  and  that  by 

children    who   leave   school    early    to   enter  appropriate     treatment,     if     applied     early 

factories  and  to  form  a  part  of  the  brutal  enough,  we  can  save  these  children  from  illit- 

system  of  "  child  labor."     The  physical  ex-  eracy,  from  drudgery  in  factories  at  small 

amination  of  a  large  number  of  children  in  wages,  or  from  an  almost  inevitable  criminal 

the  upper  four  grades  of  a  school  on  the  career. 

upper  East  Side  of  New  York  showed  that  In  view  of  these  facts  what  can  be  more 
the  physical  condition  of  these  scholars  was  important  than  a  systematic  individual  physi- 
far  more  perfect  than  in  the  lower  grades,  cal  examination  of  every  school  child  at 
The  cream  of  the  school  rises  to  the  top,  stated  periods,  and  what  can  be  of  more  last- 
while  the  worthless  sediment  falls  to  the  ing  benefit  than  the  early  application  of  the 
bottom  and  is  removed  in  the  process  of  the  proper  treatment  in  all  cases  in  which  physi- 
survival  of  the  fittest.  The  children  less  well  cal  defects  are  found? 

endowed  physically  leave  school  early,  in  The  question  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
most  cases  three  or  more  years  before  gradu-  school  child  in  perfect  health  is  of  such 
ation.  In  nearly  all  instances  these  children  overweening  importance  that  the  problem  of 
are  far  below  the  grade  in  which  they  "  race  suicide,"  over  which  so  many  well- 
should  be  according  to  their  ages,  and  wishers  of  the  race  have  grown  hysterically 
throughout  their  school  course  they  have  enthusiastic,  is  of  little  consequence  in  com- 
been  backward  in  their  studies  and  trouble-  parison.  The  •"  race  suicide  "  idea  is  based 
some  to  their  teachers  on  account  of  their  upon  the  assumption  that  the  average  Amcr- 
physical  defects.  Actual  poverty  is  the  cause  ican  family  should  have  a  larger  number  of 
of  leaving  school  early  in  but  a  very  small  healthy  children  than  the  present  birthrate 
proportion  of  cases,  as  was  found  by  a  prin-  shows, — an  assumption  clearly  erroneous, 
cipal  who  has  been  following  the  careers  of  As  a  matter  of  fact,  physical  defects  go  hand 
his  scholars  for  twenty-five  years.  in  hand  with  a  large  number  of  children, 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  the  great  both  in  the  rich  and  in  the  poor.   The  poor 

financial  loss  to  the  families  of  these  children  are  more  prolific  than  the  rich,  and  the  num- 

through  the   fact  that,  leaving  school  in  a  her  of  children  in  a  family  by  actual  count 

low  grade,  they  command  but  a  pittance  of  increases  as  the  poverty  of  the  family  be- 

wages    as    unskilled    laborers,    while    upon  comes  more  poignant.*    A  very  little  study 

graduation  they  could  enter  far  more  profit-  of  sociology  will  convince  the  advocates  of 

able  fields  of  employment,  requiring  a  better  the  "  race  suicide  "  idea  that  a  few  perfect 

education.      The    earning    capacity    of    the  children  are  far  better  for  the  nation  and 

child  that  leaves  school  early  is  actually  di-  the   family   than   a  dozen   unkempt   degcn- 

minished  50  per*  cent,  as  compared  to  that  erates,  who  add  pathos  to  the  struggle  for 

of  the  child  physically  and  mentally  perfect,  existence,  and  who  sink  under  the  inflexible 

Thus  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 

State  to  keep  every  child  at  school  until  his  The  health  of  the  school  child  will  deter- 

elementarA'  education  is  completed  and  until  mine  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  nation'^ 

he  has  acquired  a  good  earning  capacity.  future,  and  the  lessons  taught  us  by  the  phy- 

EXAMINATIONS  VITALLY  IMPORTANT.  ^^'^^"^  defective  child  should  be  heeded  by 

every  man  and  woman  who  has  the  future 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  we  have  pf  q^^  Republic  at  heart, 

snown  beyond  peradventure  that  physical  de- 

feCtS  exist  in  about  60  per  cent,  of  all  school  •This  is  shown,  for  instance,  hy  tho  slatistlr«  of 

rhildrpn    in    Ni»w   Ynrk  •    fhat   in    mo<;f   rases  nertillon.  who  found  that  In  KiTlin.  with  an   avor- 

cniiaren  in  i^ew    lorK,  tnar  m  mosr  cases  ^^^  wrthrato  of  103  children  per  1.000  women,  the 

these  defects  are  remediable  by  proper  treat-  very  poor  showed  a  birthrate  of  i.'iT  children,  the 

J    ^1     ^  ^1             I       !•                     X  *i comfortable  claases  showed  96  children,  and  the  very 

ment,   and   that  the  early  discovery  Ot  these  rich  onlj  47  children  per  1,000  women  in  each  daat. 


PITTSBURG'S    NEW  HOME  OF  THE   FINE  ARTS. 


BY  FRANK  FOWLER. 


/^N  April  II,  1907,  there  is  to  be  a  gath- 
ering in  Pittsburg,  that  center  of  ma- 
terial industry,  at  once  remarkable  in  per- 
sonnel and  in  the  object  which  brings  this 
aggregation  of  notabilities  together. 

The  occasion  is  not  to  celebrate  the  tri- 
umphs of  iron  and  steel,  the  factors  that  have 
contributed  to  the  greatness  of  the  city;  it 
is  to  memorize  the  conquests  of  the  intel- 
lect, things  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  It  has 
been  said  of  the  Carnegie  Museum:  "It 
aims  to  make  this  city  a  center  of  scholarship, 
as  it  has  been  of  manufactures,  and  to  spread 
its  name  as  far  as  science  is  known  and  hon- 
ored," And  further:  "The  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum is  already  a  strong  force  in  Pittsburg, 
but  it  aims  to  be  more.  It  aims  to  be  an 
educational  power  equal  to  the  library  and 
second  only  to  the  public  schools." 

The  museum  proper,  under  the  direction 
of  W.  J.  Holland,  LL.D.,  is  splendidly 
equipped  along  the  lines  of  the  patural  sci- 
ences, and  its  activities  touch  such  fields  of 
museum  work  as  ethnology,  archeology,  and 
the  useful  arts,  under  which  head  it  is  ac- 
cumulating collections  of  the  textile  and  fic- 
tile arts,  wood  carving,  etc. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  its  usual 
enterprise  Pittsburg  is  providing,  alongside 
its  wonderful  material  successes,  a  means  of 
keeping  pace  spiritually  and  mentally  with 
those  demands  of  the  iiuman  mind  that  arc 
sure  to  make  themselves  felt  in  any  commun- 
ity where  wealth  exists,  and  the  consequent 
leisure  which  wealth  secures. 


Possibly  in  a  city  whose  mass  of  toilers 
are  so  largely  engaged  in  a  round  of  "  spe- 
cial "  employments  exacted  by  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  particular  product  it  supplies  to 
the  world,  no  mental  diversion,  a$.  a  means 
of  recreation,  could  be  more  wholesome  or 
more  welcome  than  that  provided  by  a  well- 
equipped  museum. 

As  a  matter  of  foresight  alone,  then,  this 
splendid  plant  is  an  additional  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  of  its  founder ;  for  we  have  seen 
above  what  it  will  aim  to  do,  and  it  prom- 
ises to  do  it  with  the  same  thoroughne^  that 
has  resulted  in  its  material  primacy. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  intellectual  aims 
and  activities  of  this  so  recently  established 
conservatory  of  science,  and  we  will  now 
speak  particularly  of  some  of  the  art  treasures 
presented  under  the  same  auspices. 

It  is  indeed  of  the  art  side  of  the  Institute 
we  would  somewhat  fully  speak,  for  there  is 
a  spirit  in  its  administration  that  seems  much 
alive  to  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  art 
effort  of  to-day. 

Whatever  we  may  say,  further  on,  in  criti- 
cal comment  on  the  pictures  in  this  collection 
will  be  in  explanation  of  the  qualities  thej' 
possess  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  best 
practices  of  modern  painting,  thus  showing 
what  Pittsburg  is  doing  for  the  art  of  the 
country  by  inaugurating  and  pursuing  a 
policy  in  art  so  broad  and  up  to  date.  And 
it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  we  will  mention 
a  number  of  individual  works,  as  exponents 
of  the  new  impulse  given  to  painting  hv  tb«. 
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modern  tendency  to  use  pigment  as  a  means  precedents  to  warn,  and  the  light  which  in- 

of  expressing  sentiment  and  emotion  rather  tervening  years  have  yielded  to  the  knowl- 

than  of  telling  a  story.  edge  of  museum  administration  and  installa- 

There  must,  indeed,  be  lying  latent  in  the  tion;  and  also  that  it  is  fortunate  in  its  di- 

mind    of  every   industrial   giant   a   kind   of  rector,  John  W.  Beatty. 

sense:    "What  were  this  if  this  were  all?"  „.,,^  ^^  r..,^,r«w^.^    «^,,,«^,,«„    *^r,^   »» 

,.,  ,.        i:ii.  -1^        L-  HALLS   OF    PAINTING^   SCULPTURE,   AND   AR- 

which  urges  him  finally  to  provide  for  his  chitecture. 

fellows  a  means  of  enjoyment  that  he  has 

missed,  consciously  missed,  perhaps,  amid  Under  his  wise  directorship  and  through 
the  pressure  of  great  business  schemes  and  the  munificence  of  the  founder,  the  Art  In- 
financial  combinations.  These  giants  have  stitute  has  grown  from  a  small  collection  of 
schemed  and  combined  until,  lo!  in  posses-  pictures  to  two  splendid  halls  of  painting,  a 
sion  of  colossal  fortunes,  they  cast  about  vast  rotunda  devoted  to  architectural  casts, 
them  to  open  up  those  other  horizons  faintly  and  a  gallery  or  hall  of  sculpture,  supplied 
discerned  through  the  smoke-filled  air  their  with  reproductions  of  the  world's  great  mas- 
own  enterprise  has  contributed  to  augment,  terpieces  of  plastic  art,  including  a  complete 

The  poetic  justice  of  this  may  naturally  collection  of  the  Neapolitan  bronzes, 
strike  one, — it  is  obvious  enough ;  but  the       An  interesting  feature  of  the  architectural 

particular  interest  in  this  situation  is,  that  hall   is   the   reproduction,   full   size,   of   the 

the  same  thoroughgoing  spirit  which  marks  porch  of  the  Church  of  St.  Gilles,   in  the 

the  industrial  life  of   Pittsburg  now  char-  proveni^al    town   of   that  name.     This  is  a 

acterizes  its  efforts  in  the  field  of  art.  beautiful   example  of   Romanesque,    full   of 

THE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITIONS.  "^^^^f^*  °^^'«^";  «;onderfully  preserved,  in 

the  minutest  particular,  through  this  perfect 

The  Institute  building,  which  was  of  good  reproduction.     Thus   transported    from    the 

dimensions  ten  years  ago,  now  reopens  with  a  French    town,    one   has    but   to   step    from 

holding  capacity  enormously  increased.  With  Forbes  Street,  Pittsburg,  to  be  in  the  presence 

its  extended  sweep  in  the  natural  sciences  it  ol  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  that  dis- 

is  now  forging  ahead  as  an  art  museum,  and  tinguished  order  of  architecture. 

likely,  with  its  financial  resources  and  admin-        The  hall  of  sculpture  is  arranged  with 

istrative  talent,  to  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  great  judgment,  and  is  impressive  in  dimen- 

most  important  in  the  country.     For  years  sions  and  lighting.    As  it  is  mainly  furnished 

the  annual  exhibition  there  has  been  one  of  with  the  great  works  that  have  stood  the  test 

our  strongest  art  shows.     The  policy  of  the  of  time,  and  are  to  be  seen  to  a  greater  or 

Art  Institute  is  to  secure  a  jury  selected  by  less  extent  in   most  art  museums,  we  will 

the  vote  of  the  exhibitors,  and  international  pass  on  to   the   galleries  of  paintings   that 

in  its  constituents,  as  the  exhibition  is-  inter-  have  become  the  property  of  the  Institute 

national  in  character.    Each  year  artists  from  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  note  with  some 

England,  France,  and  Germany  have  been  particularity  the  quality  and  tendency  dis- 

chosen,  and  their  expenses  paid  to  come  here  played  in  their  selection. 

and  serve  with   the  American  members  in 

*.k  \^  ^     U       U       ^       T-U-^  U««  THEMES   OF   THE    MODERN    PAINTER. 

passmg  on  the  work  to  be  shown.     1  his  has 

resulted  in  an  exceedingly  high  standard,  be-        As  painting  is  rapidly  passing  out  of  its 

sides  establishing  a  cordial  feeling  of  "  cam-  anecdotal  and  story-telling  period,  and  de- 

araderie'**  between  native  and  foreign  paint-  voting  its  medium  to  expressing  the  sentiment 

crs.    The  exhibition  lapsed  in   1906,  owing  and  moods  of  the  natural  world, — the  won- 

to  the  derangement  caused  by  the  work  of  ders  and   beauties  revealed   to'  trained   and 

lemodeling  the  building.     It  will  doubtless  cultivated  vision, — one  must  not  look  here 

return    to   the  yearly   exhibitions   with    re-  for  those  phases  of  mental  enjoyment  that 

newed  spirit  in  the  coming  autumn,  for  the  more  properly  belong  to  literature.    The  art 

Art  Institute  seems  in  a  fair  way,  using  an  of   painting   is   confining  itself  more  to  its 

irreverent  expression,  "  to  make  art  hum  " ;  legitimate  means  of  expression.     For   it  is 

but  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  department  is  not  legitimate  to  endeavor  to  divert  the  mind 

in  no  sense  open  to  light  comment  on  its  by  portraying  in  paint  that  which  the  medi- 

methods  in  spite  of  its  remarkable  success,  um  of  words  could  more  effectively  express, 

and  of  whatever  may  be  said  of  some  others  — picturing  a  situation,  dramatic  it  may  be, 

of  earlier  origin.  or  pathetic,   which   if  verbally  told  would 

This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  touch    the   feelings   more   powerfully   than 
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fort,  with  which  other  talents  construct  a       Let  us  now  consider  another  instance  of 

scene  and  present  it  with  more  or  less  force  pure  emotional  painting  which  may  be  found 

through  the  medium  of  form  and  color.  in  •Dwight    W.    Tryon's    "  May."       This 

Such  a  contrasting  canvas  is  found  in  E.  A.  transcript  of  a  season   is  a  composition  of 
Abbey's  "  Penance  of  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  ^reat  simplicity, — a  reach  of  hillside,  an  in- 
Gloucester."    Here,  if  you  will,  is  a  literar\'  ttrvening  row  of  stately  trees,  the  trees  ris- 
theme,  for  it  is  not  a  work  painted  for  the  ing  above  the  hills  and  showing  against  the 
sheer  beauty  of  the  subject,   for   the  mere  sky, — in  the  near  foreground  separate  trees 
pleasure  of  mind  that  may  be  aroused  by  the  rising   still    higher   and   bordering   a    brook 
play  of  light  on  noble  forms  and  fascinating  which  is  touched  in  here  and  there  with  a 
surfaces.    This  is  not  the  single  and  inspiring  taste  and  reserve  that  is  highly  distinguished. 
motive  of  the  painter ;  for  has  he  not  told  us  All  this  is  given  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
in  the  title  that  it  is  *'  The  Penance  of  Elea-  fragile  and  evanescent  charm  of  the  season 
nor,  Duchess  of  Gloucester  "  ? — and  to  fully  depicted,  which  stamps  this  work  as  a  beauti- 
render  the  artist  due  appreciation  we  must  ful  exponent  of  the  true  function  of  painted 
have  a  conception  of  what  this  penalty  is  art.    These  are  the  manifestations  of  the  out- 
expiating,  and  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  side  world  that  painters  of  to-day  seize  upon 
painter  for  other  qualities  than  those  which  as  the  true  material  offered  for  the  employ- 
belong  properly  to  the  painter's  craft, — for  n»ent  of  their  medium.    These  arc  the  can- 
the  skill   with   which  he   portrays,   through  vases   that   refresh  jaded  spirits  and    excite 
facial  expression,  the  workings  of  the  mind  those  sensibilities  it  is  the  province  of  paint- 
of  the  punished  and  the  punisher.     This  is  ing  to  evoke  in  the  human  mind.    And  it  is 
far  and  away  from  the  role  painting  is  called  just   here  that   this  collection   is  so   strong, 
upon  to  play  and  by  just  so  much  misleads  The  director  and  those  associated  with  him 
the  mind  and  distracts  the  attention  from  a  are  truly  working  on  wise  lines,  and  the  city 
purely  critical  and  artistic  enjoyment  of  the  of  Pittsburg,  through  them,  is  in  the  way  of 
canvas  as  a  work  of  the  painter's  art.  This  is,  building  up  a  repository  of  art  that  will  be 
however,  competently  wrought,  and  possesses  of  incalculable  value  to  the  community, 
richness  of  color,  but  fails  to  move  directly        \Ve  have  space  only  to  speak  of  one  more 
through  its*  confusion  of  mingled  arts.  remarkable  work  in   this  same  poetic  vein. 

To  turn  from  this  to  the  "  Mirror  in  the  J.    H.   Twachtman,    that   rare   painter    for 

Vase,"  by  Edmond  Aman-Jean,  is  to  be  con-  whom  nature  seemed  to  exist  to  furnish  for 

scious  of  what  is  fitting  for  the  brush,  unal-  him  themes  that  were  the  very  poetry  and 

loyed   by   literary   reminiscence.     This  is  a  essence  of  '*  things  seen,"  has  here  a  winter 

decorative  composition  of  great  sweetness  of  subject,  "  Greenwich  Hills,"  which  is  a  dim, 

color  and  of  line.    In  a  bosky,  tempered  light,  mysterious,   snowy   vision   of   a   half-buried 

trees  or  shrubs  serving  as  a  background,  and  farmhouse  and  snow-filled  road  and  field.    It 

relieved  against  the  sky,  it  may  be  at  some  is  a  little  masterpiece  of  the  cold  and  muffled 

garden  end,  two  female  figures  are  grouped  appearance  of  a  winter's  day;  everything  is 

about  a  huge  vase-like  fountain  or  cup  of  soundless,  silent,  still ;  but  the  restrained  sug- 

water.     One  leans  over  the  farther  lip  of  gestiveness  of  this  phase  of  nature,  the  per- 

the  cup   to  find   her  reflection  mirrored  in  voiding  sense  of  quiet,  seclusion,  detachment, 

the  pool,  while  the  other,  in  a  listless  and  that  one  is  conscious  of  on  a  blurred  day  like 

dreamy  attitude,  sits  at  the  near-side  base,  this,   when   the  noises,   the  activities  of  the 

chin  resting  on  wrist  of  upturned  arm,  the  world  are  perforce,  for  a  time,  in  abeyance, 

elbow    supported    by    the    up-drawn    knee,  is  given  with  a  sympathy,  a  feeling  that  none 

These  figures  are  the  opulent  forms  of  full-  but  an  artist  who  loves  nature  and  is  master 

grown  womanhood,  and  they  make  the  dis-  of  his  craft  could  present  with  such  poetrj' 

position  of  lines  by  which  the  va>e  ties  them  and  power.    This  is  a  true  example  of  what 

together  in   tlie  whorl  of  its  standard  and  the  right  uses  of  pigment  may  do  for  the 

circle,  in  perspective,  of  its  brimming  mouth,  emancipation  of  the  spirit,  the  uplifting  of 

an    ingenious,    graceful    design,    essentially  the  mind  through  art.     Towards  portrayals 

lovely   in    its   unobtrusive   artfulness.     The  like  this  is  the  direction  in  which  art  is  mov-    . 

color  is  of  a' delicate  and  subdued  tone,  and  ing  to-day,  and  this  was  hinted  at   in   the 

the  emotion   this  work  inspires  is  one  that  opening  of  these  paragraphs  on  the  tendency 

has  been  stirred  only  through  the  legitimate  of  present-day  painting.    This  significant  art 

uses  of  pigment,  the  emotion  that  responds  to  Pittsburg  is  encouraging  through  the  agency 

an  object  of  created  beauty.  of  the  Carnegie  Institute. 
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THE   MAKING   OF   A   FOREST   RANGER. 

BY  ARTHUR  CHAPMAN. 


A^/'HEN  the  United  States  Government 
put  Its  forest- reserve  policy  into  effect 
it  brought  into  existence  an  interesting  and 
unique  body  of  men, — the  forest  rangers. 
,  There  are  now  149  forest  reserves  under 
Government  control,  146  of  which  are 
in  "  the  States,"  two  in  Alaska,  and  one 
in  Porto  Rico.  In  Colorado,  whose  forests 
crown  the  watershed  of  the  nation,  there  are 
eight  great  reserves,  covering  nearly  7,000,- 
000  acres.  Every  forest  reserve  is  in  charge 
of  3  body  of  trained  foresters,  or  rangers, 
who  patrol  the  wilderness,  guarding  against 
forest  fires,  timber  thieves,  and  poachers,  and 
seeing  that  the  Government  is  not  cheated  in 
the  sales  of  timber  that  are  made. 

HOW    UNCLE  SAM    PICKS    HIS   HELPERS. 

The  duties  of  the  forest  ranger  arc  so  man- 
ifold that  schools  of  instruction  are  carried 
on,  under  the  direction  of  technical  experts 
who  have  studied  the  forestry  systems  of 
Europe,  and  who  have  had  a  long  course  of 
practical  work  in  this  country.  The  exami- 
nations,  which   are  conducted   under  civil- 


service  rules,  are  most  rigorous,  and  the  unfit 
and  incompetent  arc  excluded  at  the  begin- 
ning. These  examinations  are  held  at  stated 
periods  during  the  summer,  and  they  show 
what  care  the  Government  is  exercising  in 
the  selection  of  the  men  to  guard  its  forest 
reserves.  Not  only  must  the  successful  can- 
didate prove  that  he  is  versed  in  the  lore  of 
the  wilderntss,  and  that  he  can  ride,  shoot, 
and  pack,  but  he  must  also  show  that  he  has 
a  good  education.  His  fitness  for  the  rougher 
part  of  the  work  is  passed  upon  by  the  tech- 
nical forestry  expert  in  charge  of  the  exami- 
nation, and  his  answers  to  questions  testing 
his  education  are  scanned  by  the  Civil-Ser- 
vice Commission.  Each  year  it  is  becoming 
more  difficult  to  get  a  position  as  forest 
ranger.  More  qualifications  are  demanded 
as  the  importance  of  first -class  forestry  work 
becomes  manifest.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  before  long  only  those  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  instruction  in  forestry 
schools  will  be  eligible  for  the  positions  which 
have  heretofore  gone  to  cowboys  and  others 
who  are  better  versed  in  the  outdoor  part  of 
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.11.  taithaircil  voiinj:  S«.-,ie.  ha.l  Mon  'rii.'  examinati.m  lasie.l  three  .lavs,  the 
•  a-  a  hroaker  ..f  wiliMi.,r..-s.  an.l  iii-^  firM  l.eini;  pven  over  lo  the  -  school  house 
.  a-  a  "bronco  hii>trr  "  wr-rc  -ioon  the  ^^r>rk."  a-.  It  «as  n-rnieil  by  the  caililiiiates. 
It  li  necessary  tor  a  forest  ran>rer  to  be  well 
LTOunded  in  the  common  branche>.  especially 
in  aritliiiietic.  1  he  (loiernnient  permit*  a 
rr-tricte.l  >a!e  of  timber  on  nil  reserves.  Saw- 
mill- are  set  up  in  some  ot  the  reserves,  and 
if  i-  the  ranger's  dure  to  sec  that  the  ijrowth 
of  the  timber  is  mn  injured  by  injiidici.ius  or 
uholesnlf  ciittinj;.  The  ranircr  most  select 
the  trees  t.i  he  cut.  and  he  miwt  he  able  to 
S(-ale  the  timber  at  the  mill,  to  see  that  ciit- 

S(i  much  timber  is  beinj;  cut  Irom  some  re- 
serve- that  thev  are  more  than  pai  iny  lor  the 
cxpi-u-e  ot  maintenance,  'riic  ran^'cr  who 
work-  on  one  of  ihe-e  re-rives  «  here  much 
limber  ..  bein-  ciit  musr  indeed  llau-  a  '■  sio.hI 
head  tor  llj;Ker-,"  as  one  uf  the  cow  [iiincher 
candidates  put  It.  To  allow  ilu-  mIIv  -aw- 
mill  men  to  trick  thcOo^ninncm  oni   of  an 

l.'ss  of  the  ranger's  |io-ii(oii, 

l'R\C'IH-\l.    roRhsTKV      ri  VIS. 

more  to  the  likinj;  of  a  majorit\  of  the  candi- 
date-. Karly  In  the  mornins;'..f  the  -.-end 
day  a  start  was  made  on  hnrsehack,  the  can- 
didates being  taken  several  miles  in  the  moun- 
tain*, where  the  expert  in  char-je  of  ihe  ev- 
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THE    TOHES" 


1  put  them  through  their  paces  in 
(eilini:  timber  and  other  practical  forestry 
work.  The  men  had  to  show  their  skill,  also, 
in  following  blazed  and  blind  trails  and  in 
reading  the  signs  of  the  forest.  The  more 
observant  ones  showed  surprising  cleverness, 
and  all  averaged  very  well  at  this  kind  of 

On  the  third  and  last  day  the  examination 
wound  up  in  a  variety  of  tests.  The  ranger 
candidates  were  put  through  their  paces  on 
horseback,  the  expert  making  notes  of  each 
man's  skill  in  the  saddle.  Much  hilarity  was 
caused  when  the  cowboys,  most  of  whom 
could  ride  bucking  horses  "  straight  up," 
were  asked  to  come  in  at  a  slo«-  trot  while 
the  expert  took  notes, 

"  1  know  it  looks  ridiculous,  boys,"  he  said, 
"  but  it's  in  the  regulations,  and  it's  got  to 
be  done." 

Camp  was  made,  and  the  men  proved  how 
deftly  they  could  set  up  and  strike  a  tent, 
how  well  they  could  hutld  a  fire,  and  perform 
other  necessar}'  feats  that  make  life  in  the 
open  worth  living.  In  order  to  test  the  abil- 
ity of  each  man  in  estimating  distances  the 
expert  paced  off  a  huge  triangle,  and  then 


the  candidates  filed  after  him,  in  solemn  line. 
Each  man  then  wrote  out  his  estimate  of  the 
number  of  feet  in  the  triangle  which  had 
been  traversed. 

A  greater  part  of  the  day  was  given  over 
to  packing  and  unpacking  a  horse.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tests,  as  a 
ranger  must  live  alone  in  the  open,  and  much 
of  the  time  his  bed  and  "  grub  "  and  cooking 
utensils  must  be  carried  on  the  back  of  a  pack- 
horse.  A  man  who  does  not  know  the  trick 
of  packing  will  be  in  trouble  all  the  time. 
Kvery  article  must  be  packed  in  exactly  the 
right  place,  and  the  hitch  must  be  cunningly 
thrown  or  the  entire  load  will  soon  jar  loose 
on  a  rough  trail. 

Most  of  the  candidates  showed  their  famil- 
iarity with  that  piece  of  rope  magic  known  as 
the  diamond  hitch,  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  secure  a  pack  so  that  it  will  not  slip  on 
the  roughest  trail.  At  the  same  time,  a  cor- 
rectly thrown  diamond  hitch  can  be  loosened 
with  one  pull  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  Every 
process  of  packing  and  throwing  the  hitch 
was  gone  through  with,  the  expert  standing 
close  at  hand  and  making  mental  note  of 
each  candidate's  proficiency.     The   ideas  of 
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the  candidates  varied  somewhat,  but  all  suc- 
ceeded in  making  ^tiod-liiokin);  packs,  that 
would  stand  the  test  of  a  rounh  trip. 

A  few  minor  hehl  tests  imnpletcd  the  ex- 
amination, and  the  candidates  swiint;  into  the 
saddle  and  rode  away,  the  successful  ones  to 
be  notified  of  their  clinihility  to  the  first  va- 
cancies (icciirrins;  in  the  forest- ranger  ranks. 

SOLITLRR    OK    THK    LIFE. 

Once  lie  has  entered  upon  liis  duties,  the 
young  forest  ranker  finds  himself  in  an  em- 
ployment that  offers  endless  possibilities, — 
to  the  man  of  the  rif;ht  temperament.  For 
it  must  be  understood  that  few  men  are  con- 
stituted with  the  forest-ranger  temperament, 
A  forest  ranger's  berth  would  never  do  for  a 
man  who  cannot  be  alone  for  days,  or  even 
weeks  or  months,  at  a  time.  Some  rangers. 
in  the  reserves  farthest  removed  from  civili- 
7^tion,  see  few  faces  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other.  One  ranger  in  Idaho  lives  almost 
altogether  in  a  canoe.  It  is  his  duty  to  patrol 
a  great  lake,  abounding  nirh  giant  trout. 
About  the  shores  of  this  lake  he  paddles  his 
silent  way  during  the  long  months  of  sum- 
mer and  fall.    When  he  wants  a  meal,  all 


he  has  to  do  is  to  drop  a  spoon  hoolc  from 
the  stern  of  his  canoe,  and  a  huge  trout  leaps 
at  the  lure.  Or,  with  his  rifle,  he  can  shtxit 
a  bear  as  it  comes  to  the  brink  of  the  lake  to 
drink.  At  night  he  camps  alone,  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  vast  wilderness,  and  daybreak 
finds  him  afloat  in  his  canoe  once  more. 

Such  absolute  solitude  is  hardly  the  part 
of  the  average  forest  ranger,  but  even  loneli- 
ness has  its  compensations,  no  matter  if  a 
man  may  be  assigned  to  patrol  one  of  the 
great  reserves  of  Alaska,  A  ranger  always 
has  his  horses,  and  what  does  the  absence  of 
mere  man  count  when  one  has  plenty  to  eat 
and  a  new  camp  each  night  in  some  delightful 
nook  in  tlic  wilderness,  beside  a  bra\*-lit^ 
trout  stream  or  on  the  shore  of  some  great 
lake,  in  the  hollow  of  a  mountain  valley? 

FIGHTIN'O    FIRR   OX   THE   RESERVES. 

The  life  of  the  ranger  is  not  all  "  beer  and 
skittles,"  however.  There  is  work  to  do  in 
plenti-.  One  must  alwajs  be  on  his  guard 
against  forest  fires.  The  tenderfeet  who  are 
alwajs  coming  into  the  reseriations  on  camp- 
ing and  hunting  trips  are  forever  starting 
fires  where  they  will  spread  to  the  pines. 
Signs  are  posted  along  all  trails  through  the 
forest  reserves  warning  people  against  the 
danger  of  forest  fires,  and  telling  them  to 
be  sure  to  extinguish  all  campfires  when 
through  *\ith  them.  But  campers  are  pro- 
verbially careless,  and  are  always  going  away 
leaving  their  fires  burning  merrily  behind 
them.  A  spark  flies  up  into  a  dead  pine  and 
instantly  there  is  a  tower  of  flame  shooting 
into  the  sky.  If  the  wind  happens  to  he 
blowing  strong,  a  roaring  wall  of  flame  is 
soon  rushing  through  the  forest. 

At  the  first  sign  of  smoke  in  the  sky  the 
ranger  is  busy.  If  it  is  a  great  fire  he  gallops 
for  aid  to  the  nearest  forest  supervisor,  and 
alt  the  available  men  are  pressed  into  service. 
The  Giivernmcnt  provides  for  such  impress- 
ment, allowing  wages  to  those  who  aid  the 
rangers  in  fighting  lires.  Trees  are  felled  in 
the  path  of  the  flames,  and  the  side  lines  of 
Hame  are  beaten  in,  thus  constantly  narrow- 
ing the  front  (jf  the  tire  wail.  Sometimes 
fires  arc  fought  for  days  hefure  they  are  over- 
come. Then  it  will  be  just  the  luck  of  the 
tired,  blistered  ranger  if  another  fire  breaks 
out  in  another  part  of  the  reserve,  and  he 
has  to  spend  more  days  and  nights  in  the 
killing  work. 

Campers  do  not  start  all  the  forest  fires, 
however.  Lightning  starts  many  of  the  most 
destructive  fires.     A  bolt  of  lightning  In  a 
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diy  carpet  of  dead  branches  of  trees  and  un- 
derbrush u'ill  soon  set  a  blaze  going.  For 
this  reason  the  sawmill  men  who  operate  in 
the  forest  reserves  are  made  to  clean  up  all 
debris  as  they  go  along.  After  a  tree  is  felled 
for  timber  the  branches  are  not  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  ground,  but  must  be  gathered  up 
and  bumed  or  carted  off  the  reserve.  As  the 
process  of  weeding  out  the  superfluous  timber 
goes  on,  the  inflammable  carpet  is  removed. 
Much  of  the  down  timber  is  carted  away  by 
neighboring  ranchers,  as  any  one  is  permitted 
to  gather  all  the  dead  timber  he  wishes  for 
firewood ;  so  the  reserves  are  constantly  be- 
ing "cleaned  up."  In  a  few  years  some  of. 
the  reserves  that  a  short  time  ago  were  only 
tangled,  primeval  forests  will  be  ideal  groves, 
carpeted  with  green  grass,  instead  of  being 
choked  with  superfluous  trees  and  piled  high 
with  an  impassable  breastwork  of  fallen 
trunks  and  dead  branches. 

ENFORCING   THE   GAME    LAWS. 

The  ranger  must  see  to  it  that  everybody 
who  comes  into  the  forest  reserve  obeys  the 
State  game  laws,  The  slaughter  of  game  out 
of  season  on  a  reserve  is  an  offense  punishable 
under  the  State  or  Territorial  laws.  He 
must  also  keep  bad  characters  of!  the  reserves. 


and,  in  short,  act  as  a  mounted  policeman. 
He  does  not  always  go  without  opposition, 
and  for  this  reason  a  ranger  who  is  not  ac- 
customed to  handling  firearms  would  make  a 
sorry  showing.  Down  in  Lincoln  County, 
N.  i\\.,  a  forest  ranger  had  a  busy  two  days, 
in  which  he  battled  with  five  men,  one  being 
killed,  two  jailed,  and  two  getting  away. 
The  ranger  discovered  four  cattle  rustlers 
on  the  reserve,  killing  a  oow.  They  refused 
to  surrender'and  opened  fire,  the  ranger  re- 
turning the  fire  and  killing  one  of  the  des- 
peradoes. The  following  morning  the  ran- 
ger followed  the  men  who  escaped  and  caught 
two  of  them,  turning  them  over  to  the  au- 
thorities. That  night  the  ranger  guarded  a 
store  at  a  little  town,  having  heard  that  an 
outlaw,  who  had  broken  jail  a  short  time 
before,  had  threatened  to  come  in  and  rob 
the  place.  True  to  his  threat,  the  outlaw 
appeared,  and  a  duel  followed,  the  ranger 
killing  his  man  at  the  first  fire. 

There  are  different  grades  of  service  in 
the  forestry  work,  $o  that  the  young  man 
who  begins  as  a  ranger  has  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  getting  something  better.  But 
the  life  in  the  open  appeals  to  many  young 
men  who  do  not  care  for  anything  more  al- 
luring than  a  chance  to  ride  the  reserves. 


AN  IPGAL  PACK  ON  SADDLE. 


THE  REVOLUTION   IN  CHICAGO'S  JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM. 


BY  STANLEY  WATERLOO. 


AX^HAT  might  be  called  an  operation  for 
cancer  has  been  performed  upon  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  has  proved  successful. 
The  growth,  of  the  most  malignant  sort,  has 
been  cut  out  to  its  uttermost  vicious  fiber, 
and  the  patient  has  not  only  recovered  from 
the  shock,  but  is  in 
excellent  spirits, — 
an  admirable  symp- 
tom in  a  convales- 
cent- In  other 
words,  Chicago,  as 
the  result  of  stern- 
ly radical  legisla- 
tion, is  rid  of  the 
most  infamous  petty 
judicial  system  ever 
existing  in  the 
United  States. 

This  travesty  on 
the  administration 
of  justice  has  had 
its  being  through 
what  have  been 
known  as  the  "jus- 
tice shops."  They 
have  been  the  cen- 
ters from  which 
have  issued  daily  a 
group  of  brigands 
pre}'ing  upon  all 
classes  of  the  help- 
less. They  have  af- 
forded the  machin- 
ery by  aid  of  which 

justices  and  constables,  notorious  collection 
agencies,  shyster  lawyers,  and  usurers,  and 
pawnbrokers  have  fattened  upon  the  weak, 
and  by  aid  of  which  shrewd  malice  has  been 
gratified  a  thousand  times. 

The  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  matter  of  its 
judicial  machinery,  has  been  governed  hy 
the  system  applied  to  the  rural  districts  of 
the  State  from  the  beginning  of  its  history. 
In  Illinois,  from  its  earliest  settlement,  there 
were  two  systems  of  government,  the  town 
^tem  of  New  England  and  the  county  sys- 
tem of  Virginia.  Two  important  officers  of 
these  s^tems  were  the  justice  of  the  peace 
and  the  county  constable.  The  latter  office 
is  of  the  same  antiquity  as  that  of  king,  while 


the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  was  created 
by  a  series  of  statutes  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  with  the  idea  of  ending  the  brig- 
andage which  flourished  in  England  at  that 
time.  Robbers  then  seized  travelers  and  held 
chem  for  ransom;  and,  as  a  reversal,  to  put  a 
stop  to  brigandage 
in  Chicago,  ^vhere, 
under  the  forms  of 
law,  property  had 
been  seized  as  bold- 
ly, the  offices  of  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  and 
constable  were  re- 
cently abolished. 

The  justices  of 
the  peace  were  rec- 
ommended by  the 
judges  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  and  ap- 
pointed hy  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  consta- 
bles were  elected  by 
the  people.  There 
were  fifty  justices 
within  the  city  lim- 
its and  125  consta- 
bles. Of  the  condi- 
tions under  which 
they  worked  it  may 
be  said  simply  that, 
while  many  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace 
were  men  of  ability 
and  character,  th^ 
ind  hence  the  more 
the   more   fees. 


COURT.  ■ 


were  on  a  fee  basis, 
litigation    and 

the  result  being  that  judgments  were  often 
given  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
plaintiff  patronized  the  particular  court. 
The  constables  were  likewise  on  a  fee  basis, 
and  these  men  became  legalised  bandits. 
Abundant  opportunity  was  offered  for  plun- 
der and  oppression.  The  justices  had  juris- 
diction in  civil  cases  in  suits  involving  sums 
up  to  $200  and  in  the  minor  quasi-criminal 
and  criminal  cases  involving  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  had  the  right  also  to  sit  as  examin- 
ing magistrates  in  preliminary  hearings  of 
charges  of  felony  or  State  misdemeanors,  with 
power  to  bind  over  to  the  grand  jury. 
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tiality  of  the  court  was  necessary  to  keep 
Chicago  has  been  the  focal  point  of  im-  under  absolute  control  the  under-world,  the 
migration  into  the  interior  of  the  United  so-called  "  Levee "  characters,  the  more  ig- 
States.  According  to  the  last  census,  over  norant  of  the  foreign  population,  and  dis- 
half  a  million  of  its  people  are  foreign-born,  reputables  generally,  that  their  votes  might 
and  over  a  million  more  are  of  foreign  de-  be  commanded  at  election  time.  The  object- 
scent.  In  area  the  city  is  the  third  in  the  lessons  given  almost  daily  and  nightly  had 
world,  and,  necessarily,  a  vast  amount  of  the  merit  of  a  grim  simplicity, 
litigation  has  been  engendered  in  the  contact 
or  this  great  number  of  people  of  different 

nationalities  in  such  a  mighty  industrial  and  Should  it  become  necessary  to  place  the 
commercial  center.  In  the  justice-of-the-peace  proprietors  of  a  disorderly  house  under  ob- 
courts  about  100,000  civil  cases  were  brought  ligations  the  police  would  make  a  raid, — for 
last  year,  and  about  60,000  criminal  cases  the  police  were  an  enforced  part  of  the  ma- 
were  disposed  of.  Last  year  19.  .^o  persons  chine, — and  patrol-wagon  loads  of  prisoners 
'  were  arrested  for  State  felonies  and  misde-  would  be  brought  in  under  the  general  charge 
meanors,  whose  cases,  in  the  form  of  a  pre-  of  violation  of  the  city  ordinances.  Then 
liminary  hearing  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  mill  would  begin  to  grina  with  a  sinister 
the  individual  should  be  held  to  the  grand  intelligence.  First  were  utilized  the  bail- 
jury,  were  heard  in  the  justice  courts.     Of  bond  privileges. 

this  number,  only  about  3000  were  bound  These  privileges  went  first  to  some  trusted 

over  to  the  grand  jury;  the  other  16,000  lieutenant    of    the    alderman.      He    owned 

were  released,  gave  straw  bail  and  fled,  or  them ;  he  or  his  agent  would  be  at  hand  when 

otherwise  and  for  other  reasons  avoided  pun-  the  loaded  patrol-wagons  came  in,  frequently 

ishment.    Either   thousands  of  people  who  carrying  in  his  pockets  bonds  already  signed 

should   have   been   bound   over  escaped   or  aiid  which  would  later  be  approved  by  the 

thousands  of  innocent  people  were  wrong-  justice  whenever  he  appeared,  merely  for  the 

fully   arrested.     Both   conditions   prevailed,  convenience  of  the  alderman's  representative. 

In  short,  under  the  justice-of-the-peace  sys-  Then  as  a  condition  of  temporary  release 

tem  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  city  became  there  would  be  collected  from  the  prisoners 

so  startling  that  its  criminal  court,  in  volume  whatever  might  be,  according  to  their  con- 

of  convictions  for  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  dition.      Some   could    "  make   good,"   some 

had  become  one  of  the  greatest  criminal  tri-  could  not.    No  pretense  existed  that  the  ar- 

bunals  in  the  world.  rests  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  eradi- 

JUCTICBS  OWNED  BY  "  THE  ORGANIZATION."  '•"'"«.  ^'!,  7'^ '  *'''  ^'^»''"?  "^^  1"'''''  ^^ 

**  tivesy  held  for  ransom,  and  when  the  ransom 

The  methods  of  the  legalized  robbers  of  was  forthcoming  those  released  were  plying 

the  justice  courts  were  daring  beyond  all  their  vocation  again  within  an  hour.     Dis- 

precedent.    The  courts  were,  firstly,  political  missal  "  on  payment  of  costs  "  would  be  the 

organizations,  then  but  machines  existing  for  decision    the    next    morning,    unless    there 

purposes  of  plunder.    Here  is  the  account, —  chanced    to  be   among   the   prisoners  some 

practically  a  recent  confession,— of  the  inner  whom  the  alderman  wished  disciplined, 

system,  the  detailed  workings  of  these  mills  The  whole  quality  of  the  courts  was  vi- 

to  which  all  forms  of  weak  human  nature  cious.     I'he  bailiffs  were  trusted  agents  of 

was  grist:  the  aldermen,  and  were  appointed  by  the 

The  justices  designated  as  police  magis-  Mayor    on    their    recommendation.     They 

trateSy  selected  by  the  Mayor  and  confirmed  owed  their  obedience  first  to  fhe  aldermen, 

by  the  city  council,  must,  in  the  first  place,  second  to  the  court.    They  kept  a  systematic 

have  the  recommendation  and  approval  of  account  of  all  the  arrests  within  their  wards 

the  dominant  alderman  of  the  ward  in  which  and  of  the  disposals,  and  were  active  agents 

their  courts  were  located, — there   are  two  of  the  professional  bailsman.     In  the  event 

aldermen  from  each  ward  in  Chicago, — and  of  a  jury  trial  they  secured  the  kind  of  a 

it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  this  jury  i-equired,  and  would  be  counted  derelict 

approval  could  be  obtained  only  when  the  should  they  fail  to  notify  the  professional 

justice  became  a  creature  ready  to  obey  every  bailsman  or  alderman  of  matters  in  that  court 

order  or  suggestion  of  his  master.    This  for  wherein  they  were  interested. 

die  alderman  was  a  vast  political  asset,  es-  The  clerks,  appointed  in  the  same  way, 
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and  confiimed  by  the  council,  were  not  less  hoine  to  seize  upon  anything  of  value,  in  the 

venial.     Their  principal  duty,  not  provided  guise  of  making  a  legal  levy.  Men  have  been 

by  law,  and  to  which  they  gave  more  particu-  shot  by  these  brigands,  and  women  robbed 

lar  attention   than  they  did   to  their  legal  of  their  jewelry   and   personally   assaulted, 

duties,  was  to  receive  a  list  each  morning  Probably  never  an5rwhere  in  the  system  of 

with   numbers  which   indicated   and   corre-  the  judiciar>'  of  any  country  have  such  out- 

sponded  with  the  numbers  of  certain  defend-  rages  been  committed.     No  citizen,    unless 

ants  on  the  sheet  of  the  police  magistrate  his  case  was  of  such  magnitude  that  it  was 

when  appearing  before  him  for  trial.   These  heard  in  the  higher  courts,  was  certain  of 

numbers  were  in  the  nature  of  absolute  or-  obtaining  justice  or  redress  for  wrongs, 

ders  from  the  alderman,  either  to  liberate,  „^„^, ,,^,^^„^,^,^  ^„^   ,„rx,^,.«,.  «„«-,». 
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regardless  of  facts,  or  assess  a  heavy  fine.  ^ 

Such  fines  were  in  the  way  of  political  disci-  And  so  the  evil  grew, — a  cancer  is  the  only 

pline.     A  rebellious  precinct  leader  or  any  simile, — until    its    scope    became    alarming, 

of  the  political  hangers-on  whom  it  was  thus  Why  it  was  tolerated  so  long  in  a  civilized 

sought  to  bring  to  his  senses  would  be  offered  and  stren'.us  community  is  beyond  all  un- 

thc  alternative  of  going  to  the  Bridewell  or  derstanding,  save  on  the  theory  that  only  the 

of  paying  the  fige.   If  he  recognized  his  con-  comparatively  helpless  were  the  victims  of 

dition  in*  due  time,  a  quiet  suggestion  would  the  tyranny.    But  when  the  climax  came,  as 

be  made  by  the  clerk  that  he  had  better  see  it  did,  it  came  with  a  vengeance.  The  people 

Alderman  D* or  Alderman  J ;  and,  of  Chicago  demanded  the  complete  extirpa- 

should  he  make  his  peace,  the  clerk  would  pation  of  the  justice-of-the-peace  and  con- 
be  complai^nt  and,  without  an  order,  re-  stable  system.  The  very  names  had  become 
move  from  the  magistrate's  sheet  by  his  knife  offensive.  Through  the  activity  of  what  b 
or  rubber  eraser  the  amount  of  the  fine,  and  known  as  the  New  Charter  Convention  a 
substitute  therefor  the  order  of  dismissal,  bill  was  introduced  for  the  obliteration  of 
Pickpockets  and  other  criminals  were  the  courts  which  had  become  infamous,  and 
treated  with  equal  consideration  when  they  substituting  in  their  place  a  court  of  a  kind 
had  mone>'.  The  whole  system  was  a  farce,  practically  unknown  before.  Of  course, 
applied  to  enrich  a  favored  few  and  for  the  there  was  desperate  opposition  by  the  gang- 
acquirement  of  absolute  political  power  in  a  sters,  but  the  measure  became  a  law. 
ward,  and  the  attitude  of  the  justice's  courts  Here  was  the  Municipal  Court,  as  it  is 
in  civil  cases  was  not  less  vicious.  called,  a  new  court  of  a  new  kind  to  be 

TRICKS  EMPLOYED  IN  CIVIL  ACTION'S.  '^f*^'^  f'^,  surroundings  municipally  inimi- 

cal,  and,  it  not  oppressive,  by  no  means  fa- 
The  constables  were  in  league  with  fradu-  vorable.  With  those  latiely  controlling  politi- 
lent  collection  agencies,  pawnbrokers,  and  cally  the  machinery  of  the  justice  courts 
shyster  attorneys.  Any  sort  of  claim  would  the  attitude  toward  this  new  force  is  much 
do  for  them,  provided  the  defendant  had  no  like-  that  of  the  natives  toward  the  American 
influence.  The  tricks  adopted  were  as  numer*  occupation  of  Cuba.  It  is  recognized  by  the 
ous  as  infamous.  Citizens  were  often  sued  majorit>'  as  a  good  thing,  but  is  endured,  if 
and  summoned  before  a  justice  in  some  dis-  not  sullenly,  at  least  without  enthusiasm, 
tant  part  of  the  county,  thirty  miles  or  more  This  interloping  and  powerful  body  assum- 
from  their  homes,  and  the  cases  set  ten  min-  ing  the  administration  of  justice  on  so  wide 
utes  before  the  arrival  of  the  early  morning  and  sweeping  a  scde  has  been,  necessarily, 
train.  If  the  defendant  came  to  court  by  the  dealer  of  swift  blows  to  an  army  of  pro- 
that  train  he  came  too  late;  a  judgment  had  fessional  politicians  and  the  horde  who  sub- 
been  entered'  against  him.  If  he  came  the  sistcd,  as  has  been  told,  upon  the  weaklings, 
night  before  and  camped  on  the  prairie  to  be  The  make-up  and  scope  of  power  of  the 
ready  for  the  case  in  the  morning,  the  watch-  Municipal  Court  indicate  a  new  departure, 
ful  constable  would  ask  a  continuance  for  absolutely,  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
the  plaintiff  for  another  day, — and  get  it.  especially  in  cities.  Not  a  jurist,  not  any  one 
The  constables  frequently  failed  to  get  per-  interested  in  the  welfare  of  any  municipality, 
sonal  service,  but  that  did  not  matter.  The  but  must  be  interested  in  its  nature.  The 
writ  when  returned  showed  service,  and  new  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and 
judgment  was  entered,  all  unknown  to  the  twenty-seven  associate  judges,  a  clerk,  a 
defendant,  who  received  his  first  warning  bailiff,  and  nearly  loo  deputy  clerks  and 
when  armed  men^  constables,  came  to  his  lOO   deputy   bailifls.    The   bailiff   and   his 
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deputies  are  ex-officio  police  officers  of  the  original  jurisdiction,  and  partly  indirect,  con- 
city  of  Chicago,  and  every  police  officer  of  sisting  of  cases  which  may  be  transferred  to 
the  city  is  ex-officio  a  deputy  bailiff  of  the  it  by  other  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
Municipal  Court,  and  may  be  required  to  such  as  the  Circuit,  Superior,  and  Criminal 
perform  such  duties  in  respect  to  criminal  courts.  Its  direct  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
and  quasi<riminal  cases  pending  in  the  court  cases  extends  to  all  cases  excepting  those 
as  may  be  required  of  him  by  any  judge,  where  the  punishment  may  be  death  or  con- 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  NEW  MUNICIPAL  COURT.  ^^^^\. '"  ^^"^  ?*f  «^  penitentiary.    Its  direct  • 

jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  embraces  all  actions 

The    twenty-seven    associate    judges    are  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  money  or  personal 

most  of  them  young,  like  the  chief  justice,  property.    Its  indirect  jurisdiction  embraces 

and  of  a  high  order  of  ability  and  integrity,  all  suits  of  every  kind  and  nature,  whether 

The  personnel  oi  the  new  court  is  something  civil  or  criminal,  and  whether  at  law  or  in 

admirable.    None  of  the  judges  is  a  profes-  equity,  which  may  be  transferred  to  it  from 

sional  politician.    They  are,  almost  without  the  Circuit,  Superior,  or  Criminal  court  of 

exception,  lawyers  of  standing  at  the  bar  and  Cook  County.     Its  decisions  are  subject  to 

recognized    in    the   community   as    men    of  review  only  by  the  Appellate  and  Supreme 

worth   and    honesty.      In   fact,   if  criticism  courts  of  the  State. 

were  to  be  made,  it  might  be  that  one  or  two       The  chief  justice  is  vested   with  special 

of  the  justices  have  shown  slight  symptoms  powers  and,   in  addition   to  the   trying  of 

of  being,  one  might  say,  not  men  fully  of  cases,  has  general  supervision  of  the  work 

the  city  world  nor  always  wisely  flexible  in  of  the  court.    Among  other  important,  pow- 

their  rulings  in  recognizing  the  wide  differ-  ers,  he  assigns  the  different  judges  to  such 

ence  between  morals  and  law,  and  that  this  courts  and  to  such  classes  of  work  as  he  may 

is  not  an  age  of  .Puritanism.  This,  however,  deem  best.    He  has  general  supervision  over 

refers  to  only  one  or  two  of  them.     In  a  making  up  calendars  of  the  court,  and  can 

large  measure,   the  tone  of   this  new  and  determine  the  order  in  which  cases  should  be 

anomalous  court  depends,  and  must  continue  tried.    He  can  hasten  the  selection  of  jurors, 

to  do  so,  upon  its  chief  justice,  Harry  Olson,  being  empowered  to  judge  himself  of  their 

He   directs  its   formative  course.    Though  qualifications,  and  the  result  has  been  most 

comparatively  young,   he  was  known  as  a  admirable.    Precedent,  the  dragging  methods 

lawyer  of  ability  before  he  became  the  chief  of  other  courts,  have  been  abandoned.    Not 

figure  in  the  State's  Attorney's  office,  where  reckless,  but  practical,  has  been  the  new  de- 

his  record  as  a  prosecutor  was  a  brilliant  one.  parture. 

He  is  earnest,  honest ;  is  an  indefatigable       What  has  this  court  of  about  two  months* 

worker,  and,  above  all,  has  in  a  marked  de-  existence  already  accomplished?    In  the  first 

gree  the  intelligent  constructive  ability ;  and  place,  it  has  made  a  clean,  wholesome,  Amer- 

there  still  exists  in  his  veins  enough  of  the  ican  atmosphere  in  the  judicial  strata  lying 

Norse  blood  to  enable  to  him  to  run  baresark  next  to  the  ground  in  Chicago.  Police  meth- 

should  the  occasion  really  demand  it.  ods  have  undergone  a  vast  change  for  the 

UNUSUAL  POWERS  OF  THE  COURT  ^^r\  the  notorious  collection  agencies  and 

the  shyster  lawyers  have  found  business  un- 

But  it  is  because  of  the  extraordinary  profitable;  the  straw  bailer  is  of  the  past; 
power  conferred  upon  the  Municipal  Court  the  influential  alderman  has  lost  his  "  pull " 
that  it  must  attract  greatest  attention.  It  is  in  interference  with  the  administration  of 
almost  Russian  in  its  quality,  when  there  is  justice ;  the  poor  have  found  speedy  redress 
considered  the  beneficent  despotism  the  law  for  wrongs,  and  the  powerful  cannot  oppress, 
bestows  upon  it.  The  chief  justice  is  a  czar  No  less  than  1600  civil  cases  and  over 
in  his  way,  and  the  court  as  a  whole  is  sin-  7000  criminal  cases  were  disposed  of  within 
gularly  independent,  and  endowed  with  pow-  the  first  month.  The  fines,  costs,  and  fees 
ers  leaving  much  more  to  the  discretion  of  of  the  first  month  amounted  to  $30,000,  with 
its  judges  than  has  been  the  case  ^heretofore  a  prospect  of  amounting  to  $500,000  Q^r 
in  legislating  for  courts  in  cities.  Here  are  year,  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  the  court  self- 
departures  to  interest  every  student  of  juris-  sustaining. 

prudence,  every  thinking  citizen  who  has  at  Chicago  is  tr3ang  an  experiment  in  law- 
heart  his  city's  welfare.  '  making  and  law-enforcing,  for  the  benefit. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  partly  hopefully,  of  herself,  and,  possibly,  as  an 
direct,  consisting  of  cases  of  which  it  has  example  for  other  cities  of  the  world. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  HUMAN  LIFE  ON 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS. 

[The  serious  interest  that  the  American  people  are  now  taking  in  the  subject  of  railroad 
accidents  and  their  prevention  is  well  illustrated  in  the  three  articles  which  follow.  These  "vol- 
unteer" contributions,  written  by  men  of  different  callings  in  life,  widely  separted  geographic- 
ally, and  without  consultation  with  one  another,  all  alike  voice  the  general  demand  that  the  lives 
of  passengers  and  operatives  shall  be  more  effectually  safeguarded  by  the  railroad  companies. 
Each  writer  attempts  to  show  how  present  conditions  may  be  improved. — The  Editor.] 

I.— CAN  THE  RAILROAD  DEATH  RATE  BE  REDUCED? 

BY  ARTHUR  MTAVISH* 

TXZHEN  we  glance  at  our  papers  of  a  morn-  Further  analysis  of  the  Commission's  figures 

ing  and  are  horrified  by  the  accounts  shows  us  that  of  the  total  here  given   i8o 

of  fresh  massacres  of  Christians  in  Armenia,  passengers   and   313   employees  were   killed 

Jews  in  Russia,  or  missionaries  in  China,  do  and   6661    passengers   and   6025   emplo5recs 

we  realize  that  we  are  daily  patronizing  an  were  injured,  in  collisions  and  derailments, 

institution  right  here  at  home,  under  our  or  between  18  and  19  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
very  noses,  which,  in  this  glorious,  free,  and        It  is  to  this  last  item  that  we  will  confine 

prosperous   country,    is   annually   sacrificing  this  article. 

more  lives  and  leaving  more  maimed  and  use-  Municipal  and  State  authorities  are  in- 
less  cripples  behind  it  than  can  be  charged  to  teresting  themselves  in  other  causes  of  cas- 
the  acc^ounts'of  Turkey,  Russia,  and  China  ualties,  principally  grade-crossing  accidents, 
combined  ?  and  are  doing  good  work  in  eliminating  these 

The  institution  we  refer  to  is  the  Amer-  crossings,  but  little  if  anything  of  practical 

acan  railroad,  which  year  by  year  is  offering,  value  is  being  done  to  prevent  collisions  and 

up  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  victims  derailments.     Most  States  have  a  more  or 

to  the  all-prevalent  "  get-rich-quick  "  mania,  less  strict  regulation  requiring  trains  to  stop 

Perhaps  the  very  nearness  of  this  evil  ren-  before    crossing    other    railroads    at    grade, 

ders  the  far-sighted  public  eye  oblivious  to  where  the  crossings  are  not  protected  with 

its  presence.  interlocking  signals  and  derails;  and  junc- 

The  latest  ofiicial  statistics  published  by  tions  and   draw-bridges  are   treated  in   the 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (Bui-  same  way;  but  these  laws  are  not  often  rigid- 

letin  No.  20)  give  the  total  number  of  pas-  ly  enforced,  and  are  generally  interpreted  in 

sengers  on,  and  employees  connected   with,  a  very  free  and  easy  manner  by  the  railroads, 

moving   trains,    killed    and    injured    in    the  In  one  of  the  largest  Central  Western  States 

United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  even  this  regulation  does  not  exist;  and  in 

30,  1906,  as  follows:  another  State  a  crossing  gate  with  signals  and 

Passongers  killed 418    torpedo  placers,— an  arrangement  worthless 

PaawfiiKcrs  :njunM*i ii,i8r>    as    protection, — is    actually    legalized,    and 

EmnloyccB    killed 3,807      .      •  11         *j      .. 

Employees  injami r,r»,r»24  trams    are    allowed    to    run    crossmgs    so 

Total 75:9.^  equipped  at  speed. 

This  number,  large  as  it  is,  does  not  repre-  defective  equipment  of  switches. 

sent  the  total  number  of  persons  killed  and  The  bulk  of  the  railroad  mileage  in  the 

injured   by   our   railroads  by   far,   as   these  United  States  is  single  track,  so  that  every 

quarterly    bulletins    do    not    include    those  switch  in  the  main  track  must  be  what  is 

killed  at  grade  crossings  or  trespassers.  known   as   a   tacing-point  switch, — a   name 

•However,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  this  arti-  which     carries    its    own    significance, — for 

cle  to  treat  only  of  a  special  class  of  casual-  trains  moving  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 

ties,  and  as  that  class  is  included  in  the  fore-  And  how  are  these  switches  secured  ?     In 

going  figures,  we  shall  for  present  purposes  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  by  a  com- 

omit  the  other  causes  of  death  or  injury,  mon  switch-stand ;  a  cheap  ramshackle  affair 

•  "  Arthur  McTaviBh  "  is  the  pen-name  of  a  rail-     spiked    to  one  or  tWO   long  ties   and    locked 

S'«/'ffe'W.?in^ti;^eirS;.Te^.?.  "•*'••    with  a  common  padloct     Aside  from  the 
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danger  of  the  switch  being  left  in  the  wrong 
position  by  a  trainman  or  maliciously  so 
placed  by  some  one  with  criminal  designs, 
which  latter  is  readily  done  by  knocking  off 
the  padlock,  there  is  the  danger, — and  a  very 
fruitful  source  of  accident  it  is,— of  having 
the  rod  that  connects  the  switch  to  the 
switch-stand  break  or  become  disconnected 
from  either,  allowing  the  switch  to  open 
under  a  passing  train.  This  results  in  part 
^  of  the  train  continuing  along  the  main  track, 
while  the  other  part  is  shunted  off  to  the 
side-track,  a  performance  always  ending  in 
derailment  and  generally  in  the  overturning 
of  some  of  the  cars.  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened, also,  that  the  ties  to  which  the  switch- 
stand  is  fastened  decay  so  as  to  allow  the 
switch-stand  and  connections  to  move,  open- 
ing the  switch  and  acccMnplishing  a  similar 
result. 


reached,  and  after  that,  the  switch  being 
movable  and  working  as  it  were  on  hinges 
at  "  Y  "  "  Y;  "  it  is  forced  over  by  the  wheels, 
which  are  rigidly  fastened  to  their  axle,  into 
the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  thus 
allowing  them  to  pass  out  to  the  main  track 
just  as  if  the  switch  were  properly  set  for 
that  purpose.  The  switch-stand  remaining 
firmly  locked,  however,  something  must  give 
way,  and  usually  the  rods  "  a  "  "  a  "  are  bent, 
thus  decreasing  the  distance  between  the  two 
switch-points.  Suppose,  instead  of  -one  pair 
of  wheels  as  shown,  that  this  movement  was 
made  by  a  whole  train,  the  rods  "a"  "a"  hav- 
ing been  bent,  the  switch-point  hinging  at 
"  Y"  "  Y'"  cannot  resume  its  original  position 
of  closing  up  tightly  against  the  rail  *'  X,"  and 
consequently  a  space  is  left  between  it  and 
this  rail.  The  opposite  switch-point  usually 
springs  back  far  enough  to  leave  a  similar 


DIAGRAM    TO    nXUSTRATE   THE    WORKING   OF   THE    ORDINABY    RAILROAD  SWITCH. 


There  is  yet  another  and  greater  danger 
connected  with  the  use  of  the  common 
switch-stand.  This  is  known  as  the  switch 
having  been  "  run  "  or  "  trailed  "  through, 
an  expression  which  will  possibly  require  a 
detailed  explanation  to  the  uninitiated.  The 
accompanying  diagram  will  show  the  gieneral 
plan  of  the  ordinary  switch  now  in  universal 
use.  In  the  diagram  the  switch  is  set  in  the 
position  for  the  main  track,  so  that  the  pair 
of  wheels  at  "  A  "  moving  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  will  be  guided  along  the  main  line. 
Eliminating  ''A"  and  supposing  the  switch 
in  the  same  position,  let  the  wheels  at  "  B  " 
move  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  double 
arrow  until  they  reach  the  position  shown 
bjr  the  wheels  at  "  A,"  or,  in  other  words, 
onto  the  main  track.  This  movement  in  it- 
self will  not  cause  the  wheels  to  leave  the 
track,  as  rail  "  X  "  is  continuous  and  the 
gauge  of  the  track  constantly  maintained 
until   the  heel  of  the  switch   at  "Y"   is 


opening  between  it  and  the  main  rail  "  W." 
It  can  be  readily  seen  that  in  this  condition 
if  a  train  approaches  in  the  opposite  direction, 
— ^viz.,  that  shown  by  the  arrow  at  "  A," — 
the  flange  of  the  first  wheel  moving  along 
rail  "  X  "  will  pass  between  the  switch-point 
on  that  side  and  the  rail,  the  wheel  continu- 
ing along  rail  "  X  "  to  the  side-track,  while 
the  flange  of  the  wheel  moving  along  rail 
"  W "  passes  between  the  switch-point  on 
that  side  and  the  rail,  and  the  wheel  con- 
tinues along  rail  **  W."  As  rail  "  X  "  and 
rail  "  W  "  do  not  remain  parallel,  the  wheels 
soon  reach  a  point  where  the  distance  be- 
tween the  rails  is  greater  than  the  distance 
between  the  wheels,  and  one  wheel  or  the 
other  leaves  th^  track,  derailing  the  train. 
The  papers  cry  out  against  the  fatal  open 
switch.  The  officers  of  the  railroad  declare 
the  switch  was  tampered  with  by  some  mis- 
creant, supposed  to  be  a  recently  discharged 
employee.    The.  coroner's  jury  brings  in  an 
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ambiguous  verdict.  The  railroad  company  sions.  It  is  at  stations  that  irregular  move- 
settles  with  the  injured  and  heirs  of  the  ments  are  carried  on:  switching,  setting  out 
killed  for  as  small  junounts  as  shrewd  and  cars,  etc.  Movements  to  and  from  the  main 
experienced  lawyers  can  induce  them  to  ac-  track  are,  of  course,  controlled  by  the 
cept,  and  the  whole  matter  is  hushed  up  as  switclies,  and  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  leave 
soon  as  possible.  Many  railroad  men  believe  these  switches  entirely  in  charge  of  trainmen 
that  the  wreck  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Mich-  or  switchmen.  Imagine  a  freight  train  ar- 
igan  Southern  eighteen-hour  train  at  Mentor,  riving  at  a  station  where  it  has  to  leave  some 
Ohio,  in  1905,  was  due  to  this  very  cause.  cars  and  perhaps  pick  up  others  from  two 
There  are,  of  course,  derailments  caused  or  three  different  tracks.  Perhaps  a  pas- 
bv  obstructions  accidentally  or  maliciously  senger  train  is  due  in  thirty  minutes.  This 
placed  on  the  track ;  by  wheels,  axles,  or  passenger  train  is  to  pass  the  freight  train  at ' 
rails  breaking;  by  trains  pulling  apart  and  this  station.  The  conductor  of  the  freight 
couplers  or  brake-rigging  falling  down  and  believes  he  has  time  to  do  his  work  and  clear 
throwing  cars  off  the  track, — this  latter  hap-  the  main  track  before  the  passenger  train 
pens  only  to  freight  trains, — but  the  vast  arrives.  He  himself,  the  most  responsible 
majority  of  derailments  are  at  switches,  from  man  on  the  train,  goes  into  the  office  to  leave 
the  causes  explained  above.  the  waybills  for  the  cars  which  he  has  to  set 

COLLISIONS  IN  STATION  YARDS.  ^^  ^t  '"^  K'  '^^  '^^^1''"^^?^  **'«^  CarS  which 

he  is  to  pick  up,  telling  his  two  brakemen 
We  next  come  to  collisions,  which  are  of  what  he  wants  them  to  do  in  his  absence, 
three  kinds:  Rear-end,  head-end  or  "  but-  If  one  of  these  brakemen  goes  out  to  flag,  the 
ting,"  and  one  train  running  into  the  side  other  cannot  attend  to  the  switching  alone, 
of  another,  technically  known  as  *'  side-swip-  and  the  conductor  is  busy  in  the  office;  con- 
ing." It  is  possible,  but  rare,  for  either  of  sequently  they  leave  the  train  on  the  main 
the  two  former  to  occur  on  open  track  away  track  unprotected.  The  switching  tsJces 
from  stations  or  switches.  The  latter  can  longer  than  they  expected,  and  before  they 
happen  only  at  a  switch.  Rear-end  collisions  realize  it  time  has  flown  and  the  passenger 
sometimes  take  place  when  trains  are  stopped  train  is  due  in  five  minutes.  Realizing  the 
on  open  track  to  cool  hot  boxes  or  repair  danger,-  the  rear  brakeman  starts  back  to 
breakdowns.  When  this  occurs  some  one  has  flag,  while  the  other  couples  on  the  engine 
shown  gross  negligence,  and  generally  more  so  as  to  pull  the  train  in  to  clear.  The  air- 
than  one  person  has  to  be  involved.  A  flag-  brakes  stick  and  must  be  pumped  up.  This 
man  failing  to  flag  back  promptly  may  be  requires  three  or  four  minutes.  The  train 
the  culpable  person,  or  it  may  be  the  engineer  is  perhaps  a  third  of  a  mile  long;  the  rear 
on  the  following  train,  who,  asleep  or  failing  brakeman  running  as  fast  as  he  can  along  the 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  runs  by  the  flagman  roughly  ballasted  track  cannot  get  far 
and  often  pays  the  penalty  with  his  life.  It  enough  past  the  rear  of  the  train  to  stop  the 
is  safe  to  say  that  itie  bulk  of  this  sort  of  passenger  train,  and  the  collision  occurs, 
collision   occurs   at   or   near  stations  where  ^„^   «'.,^w.,,    .,..^„,..  

^.,  ^  J.I.J-  THE    REMEDY    KNOWN    AND    TRIED. 

trains  have  stopped   to  head   in  on   passing 

tracks,    take    water,    unload    passengers    or        The  remedy  for  this  dangerous,  and  one 

freight,  etc.  might   almost  say   uncivilized,  condition  of 

Butting  collisions  also  rarely  occur  away  affairs  is  very  simple  and  there  is  nothing  cx- 

from  stations.     WKen  they  do  the  fault  is  perimental   about  it.     England   and   Conti- 

casily  traced  to  some  one,  usually  the  train  nental  Europe  have  had  this  remedy  in  prac- 

dispatcher  or  block  operator.  tical   operation    for   forty   years,   which   ac- 

As    before     stated,     "side-swiping"   can  counts  for  the  few  collisions  and  derailments 

happen  only  at  or  near  a  switch  of  some  sort,  on  their  railroads.     Like  most  good  things, 

and  switches  are  nearly  always  placed  near  the  remedy  costs  money,  and  no  trivial  item 

stations.  at  that.     The   people   of  this  country  can 

The  dangerous  point,  therefore,  may  be  never  expect  relief  from  present  conditions, 
considered  as  within  the  station  limits,  and  if  that  relief  is  to  be  the  spontaneous  act  of 
that  is  where  the  remedy  should  be  applied,  the  railroad  companies.  Time  was,  when  our 
The  reason  for  this  being  the  danger  point  railroads  were  smaller  and  the  owners  and 
as  far  as  derailments  arc  concerned  has  al-  operating  officers  closer  to  the  people  than 
ready  been  pointed  out,  so  that  there  only  they  are  to-day,  that  the  popular  demand  re- 
remains  to  show  its  connection  with  colli-  ceived  some  consideration,  and  an  honest  ef- 
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fort  was  frequently  made  by  railroad  com-  but  they  all  embody  the  foregoing  genenl 

panics,  even  at  considerable  expense,  to  im-  principles. 

prove  conditions  and  increase  the  safety  of  *  In  order  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
travelers  and  employees.  Our  railroad  com-  trains  when  the  switches  are  controlled  in 
panies  have  grown  to  such  enormous  propor-  this  way  it  is  usual  to  operate  the  various 
dons,  however,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  pure  functions  by  levers,  all  placed  together  in  a 
speculators  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  frame  within  easy  reach  of  an  operator,  as  it 
toward  this  end  can  be  accomplished  except  would  manifestly  lead  to  confusion  if  one 
by  national  legislation.  The  granting  to  the  man  were  expected  to  set  the  switch  while 
Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  of  powers  another  controlled  the  signal  governing  it* 
similar  to  those  which  the .  government  of  Electricity,  compressed  air,  and  manual 
England  has  vested  in  the  London  Board  of  power  are  the  means  by  which  the  various 
Trade  would  very  soon  clear  up  the  situa-  functions  may  be  actually  moved  on  the 
don.  Nothing  was  done  toward  the  estab-  ground,  but  whatever  it  may  be  it  is  put  in 
lishment  of  a  standard  safety  coupler  until  motion  by  some  form  of  lever  handled  by 
Congress  took  action,  and  a  hundred  thou-  the  operator,  and  these  levers  are  so  inter- 
sand  men  to-day  have  their  full  complement  locked, — whence  the  name, — with  each 
of  hands,  feet,  and  fingers  with  which  to  other  that  the  operator  is  powerless  to  move 
earn  a  livelihood  who  otherwise  would  have  them  in  the  wrong  order.  Further  than 
been  permanently  crippled  and  their  earning  this,  each  lever  must  have  been  moved  all  the 
power  lost  or  minimized.  way  and  each  function  must  have  fully  per- 
^^r^^  «,^^T.,,.r^   .^T^  «,„»  ,^T»«»,rw^».,^Tr.  foHued  its  duty  before  the  next  funcdon  can 

BLOCK  SIGNALING  AND  THE   INTERLOCKING  .          ^.            ;/          t^       ^         -    ^     ^        tx^u 

SWITCH  *"  motion.    To  demonstrate:    If  the 

switch  has  not  made  its  full  movement  and 

What  we  want  is,  first,  enforcement  of  closed  up  tight  against  the  stock  rail  (rail 

block  signaling  on  all  our  railroads,  and,  *'  X  "  or  rail  *'  W,"  as  the  case  may  be),  it 

second,   the  interlocking  of  all  main-track  is  impossible  for  the  operator  to  move  his 

switches.    The  principles  of  block  signaling  lock-lever,  and  until  his  lock-lever  has  been 

are  reasonably  well  understood  by  the  public  moved  all  the  way  he  cannot  move  his  sig- 

at  large  and  need  not  be  dealt  with  here,  nal  lever.    It  is  true  that  in  some  forms  of 

The  term  ''  interlocking  "  is  purely  techni-  interlocking  one  lever  is  made  to  do  double 

cal,  and  but  litde  understood  even  by  rail-  duty  and  actuate  both  the  switch  and  lock, 

road  men  outside  of  those  actually  engaged  but  the  signal  lever  is  then  interlocked  with 

in  its  operadon  and  maintenance.    We  will  .the  switch  itself,  not  merely  with  the  switch 

therefore   give  a   short   explanation   of   its  Uver,  and  the  signal  cannot  be  displayed  at 

meaning:  clear  unless  the  switch  is  in  a  safe  posidon. 

There  are  three  features,  or,  as  usually  The  mechanism  accomplishing  all  this  is  ex- 
known,  fimctions  in  each  interlocking  de-  tremely  ingenious,  but.  time  and  space  forbid 
vice.  These  are,  first,  the  throwing  de-  a  more  lengthy  and  technical  description, 
vice,  by  which  a  switch  is  moved  to  or  from  The  utility  of  this  arrangement  may  read- 
its  normal  position ;  second,  the  lock,  by  ily  be  seen  and  its  advantages  as  a  safeguard 
which  it  is  secured  in  a  position  of  safety  against  accident  are  obvious  tp  any  one  giv- 
for  the  passage  of  a  train  so  that  it  cannot  ing  the  matter  a  few  minutes'  consideration, 
come  open  while  the  train  is  passing  over  it.  It  is  not  essendal  for  an  operator  to  be  al- 
which,  as  explained  before,  frequendy  hap-  ways  in  attendance  at  every  interlocking  ma- 
pens  with  the  common  switch-stand;  third,  chine,  although  that  would,  of  course,  be  a 
the  signal,  by  which  a  train  is  notified  that  preventive  against  malicious  or  mischievous 
it  is  safe  for  it  to  proceed  over  the  switch,  interference,  but  with  outlying  switches  not 
It  is  readily  seen  that  these  functions  must  often  used  it  is  quite  feasible  to  put  the  ma- 
be  put  in  motion  in  the  order  given,  that  is,  chine  in  a  cabin  and  have  the  switch  set  nor- 
the  switch  must  be  set  for  the  route  the  mally  for  the  important  route,  and  the  sig- 
train  is  to  take;  it  must  then  be  locked  in  nals  governing  this  route  normally  dis- 
that  position,  after  which  the  signal  must  be  played  at  "  proceed,''  or  ''  cleared,"  as  it  is 
displayed  for  the  train  to  proceed.  Vice  called.  Trains  wishing  to  take  any  other 
versa,  the  signal  must  be  restored  to  its  nor-  route  controlled  by  this  machine  must  stop 
mal  posidon  of  ''  stop  "  before  the  switch  while  one  of  the  trainmen  goes  to  the  cabin 
can  be  unlocked  and  moved.  There  are  vari-  and  acts  temporarily  as  leverman,  setting  the 
ous  sorts  and  kinds  of  interlocking  machines,  signals  for  the  important  route  at  "  stop  " 
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before  he  can  set  the  switches  for  the  route  this  is  all  right  for  the  switches  in  the  near 
his  train  is  to  take.  There  is  no  danger  in  neighborhood  of  stations,  but  how  about  the 
this,  the  only  objection  being  that  after  set-  switches  at  the  far  ends  of  the  long-passing 
ting  the  switches  and  signals  for  his  train  tracks  which  we  must  necessarily  provide  at 
he  may  go  oft  and  leave  that  route  **  set  up,"  stations  so  that  trains  may  pass  each  other? 
as  it  is  called,  and  the  signals  for  the  impor-  These  switches  must,  perforce,  be  3oc»or 
tant  route  at  "  stop."  This  is  ingeniously  4000  feet  away  from  the  station."  The 
guarded  against  by  arranging  the  machine  reply  to  this  is  to  equip  them  with  interlock- 
so  that  the  door  of  the  cabin  is  locked  until  ing  machines  that  have  no  regular  attend- 
all  the  levers  have  been  restored  to  the  nor-  ants,  as  described  in  a  precedirfg  page,  so 
mal  position.  Failure  to  do  this  keeps  the  that  trainmen  n^ay  let  their  trains  out  on  the 
trainman  a  prisoner  for  an  indefinite  length  main  track  when  ready  to  proceed, — the 
of  time.  only  movement  ever  made  through  these 
«,^^,,    ^^w,«.„^«o    o.,^.Tw,^    ^r^vrmn^T  switches.     It  is  an  easy  matter  to  put  these 

BLOCK     OPERATORS     SHOULD     CONTROL  .,                ,         ,              firi. 

switches  under  the  control  ot  the  operator  at 
the  station   by  electrically  locking  them  to 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  of  en-  his  signals.  Telephone  communication  or 
gineering  to  gather  most  of  the  main-track  electric  advance  signals  may  be  lised  by  the 
switches  in  the  vicinity  of  stations  within  a  operator  at  the  station  to  notify  trains  wait- 
comparatively  small  radius  and  interlock  ing  on  these  passing  tracks  when  they  may 
them  properly,  thus  insuring  mechanical  safe-  proceed.  All  this  is  simple.  Could  it  be 
ty  for  the  passage  of  trains  over  them,  and  done  for  nothing  every  railroad  in  this  coun- 
also  securing  the  additional  advantage  of  try  would  have  been  so  equipped  long  ago, 
putting  them  entirely  under  the  control  of  and  no  human  creature  can  say  what  the 
one  man,  so  as  to  centrali2:e  the  responsibil-  saving  in  human  life  and  in  property  would 
ity  for  their  proper  manipulation.     It  would  have  been. 

be  hard  to  overestimate  the  advantages  to  be  The  only  excuse  which  can  be  offered  for 

gained  by  this  fact  alone.     The  block-signal-  its  not   having  been   done   in   this  country 

ing  arrangement  in  most  general  use  is  the  years  ago  as  in  England  is  that  the  expense 

so-called  telegraph  block.     By  this  arrange-  would  be  prohibitive.    Is  this  so  ?  Let  us  sec 

mcnttelcjtraph  operators  are  stationed  at  in-  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  prohibitive. 
tervals  along  the  railroads  to  act  as  block 

operators.  The  regular  stations  are  in  all  ,  A  complete  arrangement  of  tracks  at  a 
cases  used  as  block  stations,  and  the  station,  station  with  the  minimum  number  of  main- 
operators  perform  the  duties  of  block  opera-  track  switches  can  be  properly  interlocked 
tors.  Under  the  block  rules  these  men  must  and  the  far-away  switches  put  absolutely 
of  necessity  be  notified  of  the  approach  of  under  the  control  of  the  central  block  opera- 
every  train  from  either  direction.  By  also  tor  for  approximately  $5CXX).  Allowing  one 
giving  them  control  of  all  the  switches  in  station  for  every  six  miles  of  track  in  the 
their  vicinity  they  are  in  a  better  position  United  States,  a  very  liberal  allowance, 
than  any  one  else  to  operate  these  switches  would  make  the  cost  about  $830  a  mile, 
with  safety.  #This  removes  the  danger  al-  Stringing  a  separate  block  wire,  which  should 
ready  alluded  to,  of  reckless  or  inexperienced  be  done  where  one  is  not  already  in  place, 
trainmen  running  engines  or  cars  in  their  even  at  the  present  high  price  of  copper, 
charge  on  the  main  track  in  the  very  face  of  would  cost  about  $75  per  mile.  This  would 
approaching  high-speed  trains.  Where  au-  make  the  total  cost  in  rough  figures  about 
tomatic  block  signals  are  in  use,  which  is  the  $900  per  mile.  Roughly  speaking,  there  arc 
case  to  a  limited  extent,  the  standing  of  en-  about  215,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  coun- 
gines  or  cars  on  the  main  track  or  the  open-  try  to  be  so  equipped.  This  would  make 
ing  of  main  track  switches  displays  the  block  the  total  necessary  expenditure  $193,500,- 
signal  at  danger,  thereby  warning  approach-  000.  Quite  a  tidy  sum,  but  one  that  sinks 
ing  trains  in  time  to  prevent  collisions.  Usu-  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
ally,  also,  these  trains  give  notice  of  their  total  capitalization  of  the  railroads  in  this 
approach  by  displaying  indicators  or  ringing  country,  which  is  given  in  the  1904  report 
bells  at  the  switches  and  in  the  operator's  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
room.  (the   latest  available   figures)    as  $13,213,- 

Should  this  reach  the  eye  of  any  operating  134,679.    It  is  not  likely  that  the  interlock- 

railroad  officer  he  will  probably  say,  "  Yes,  ing  of  all  main-track  switches  as  outlined 
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would  add  one*  cent  to  the  operating  ex-  damages  a  jury  can  assess  for  a  personal  in- 

penses  of  the  railroad,  excepting  a  5  per  cent,  jury,  and  one  is  much  more  likely  to  act 

charge  for  renewals.     With  money  seeking  handsomely  toward  a  person  who  can  speak 

investment   at  4   per  cent.,   and    as   above  for  himself  and  show  his  injuries  in  court 

stated  5  per  cent,  allowed  for  renewals,  this  than    toward    a    "  poor   blind    corpse    who 

expenditure  would  represent  an  annual  out-  doesn't  know  the  boys  are  sorry  for  him." 

lay  by  the  railroads  of  $17,415,000.    Would  Let  us  suppose  that  the  injured  employees 

this  bankrupt  them?    Their  gross  earnings  cost  $500  each  in  damages,  medicine,  and 

in  1904  were  over  $2,000,000,000,  and  have  hospital  attendance,  and  the  travelers  $2000 

increased  since  then.    In  other  words,  about  each.    These  figures  are  conservative  and  yet 
eight-tenths  of  i  per  cent,  of  their  gross  earn- .  amount  to  a  further  sum  of  $16,334,500,  the 

ings  would  defray  this  expense  even  if  it  aggregate  being  $18,016,500.     Now  if  the 

were  a  clear  charge  to  them  without  any  very  conservative  figure  of  75  per  cent,  of 

credit.  this  would  have  been  saved  by  block  signals 

and   interlocking,  we  should  have  a  direct 

MONEY  SAVINGS  THAT  WOULD  RESULT.  ^^;„g  ^^  ^^^  J,^^^j^  ^^^  ;„  ^^^^  „^^^^^ 

There  would,  however,  be  a  very  large  $13,500,000  annually, 

credit  made  up  of  the  direct  saving  in  dam-  Figures  on  which  to  base  a  calculation  of 

ages  for  personal  injuries  and  repairs  to  track  the  amount  to  be  saved  in  damage  to  track, 

and  equipment  made  necessary  by  derailments  equipment,  and  freight  are  unobtainable,  but 

and   collisions.    Just   what   the  amount  of  would  certainly  amount  to  a  very  large  sum, 

personal  damages  paid  annually  by  our  rail-  as  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  every 

roads  in  one  form  or  another  is,  no  one  except  wreck  by  any  means  is  accompanied  with 

possibly    the     railroad     officers     themselves  casualties.     A  very  insignificant  wreck  will 

knows.    And  the  cost  of  repairing  track  and  easily  cost  $1000  in  damage  and  wrecking 

equipment  and  wrecking  expenses  is  unknown  expenses.    Some  estimates  made  by  the  writer 

even   to  them.     Such  accidents  as  that  at  more  than  a  year  ago  lead  him  to  believe  that 

Mentor,  Ohio,  and  the  two  recently  on  the  this  expense  would  approximate  $10,000,000 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  certainly  cost  the  railroads  annually,  but  there  are  no  authentic  statis- 

enormous  sums.  tics  from  which  this  figure  can  be  checked. 

Turning  again  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  There  is  another  item  of  untold  value  to  the 

Report  we  find   that,  as  before  stated,  in  railroads  themselves, — ^viz.,  the  saving  of  dc- 

1906  180  passengers  and  313  employees  were  lays  to  traffic,  with  consequent  congestion 

killed,  and  that  6661  passengers  and  6025  and  damages  for  losses  to  live  stock  and  per- 

employees  were  injured  by  derailments  and  ishable  freight  caused  by  such  delays, 

collisions.  This  is  indeterminate,  of  course,  but  none 

Were  it  not  for  the  touch  of  high  finance,  the  less  a  valuable  item.  From  these  figures, 
flimflam,  or  whatever  we  please  to  call  it  which  are  conservative,  there  is  little  doubt 
by  which  a  number  of  our  largest  railroad  that  the  railroads  would  be  actual  gainers  by 
companies  have  organized  insurance  depart-  installing  the  safety  appliances  referred  to  in 
ments  to  collect  money  from  their  employees'  this  paper,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  casual- 
wages  to  pay  the  death  losses  of  those  of  their  ties.  But  even  if  they  were  not,  is  it  too 
brethren  unfortunate  enough  to  get  killed,  much  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
and  then  require  the  heirs  in  accepting  this  ask  in  the  face  of  recent  appalling  accidents 
money  to  release  the  railroad  company  from  and  the  steadily  increasing  roll  of  killed  and 
further  damages,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  wounded  that  our  railroads  afford  us  the 
they  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  same  protection  as  is  given  in  every  other 
customary  $5000  for  each  life, — a  sum,  by  civilized  country? 

the  way,  so  ridiculously  inadequate  as  to  be  There  is  another  reason  also  why  it  is 
mentioned  only  with  bated  breath.  But  as-  particularly  desirable  at  this  time  that  some 
suming  that  the  lives  of  half  of  the  employees  action  should  be  taken  to  make  the  possibility 
killed  were  paid  for  out  of  the  pockets  of  of  accidents  more  remote, 
their  fellow  employees,  and  that  the  rail-  As  is  well  known,  the  ownership  and  con- 
road  paid  the  $5000  each  for  the  other  half  trol  of  our  railroads  are  fast  falling  into  a 
and  for  all  of  the  passengers,  we  would  have  very  few  hands,  and  the  men  owning  and 
an  item  of  $1,682,000  for  deaths.  With  controlling  them  are,  as  a  rule,  capitalists 
respect  to  the  injured  the  problem  is  more  and  financiers, — not  practical  railroad  officers 
difficult.    There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  minutiae 
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of  the  business  in  all  its  details,  and  not  in  these  safety  appliances  without  further  delay. 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  personnel  of  the        If  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  however,  some 

properties  they  control.     They  are   not  to  master  hand  must  take  the  helm.     Even  if 

their  men  as  one  who  the  railroads  were  a  unit  in  recognizing  the 

"  Knows  their  ways  of  thinking  necessity  for  some  such  action,  and  undoubt- 

And  just  what's  in  their  mind;  ^dly  many   promment   railroad   men    would 

Who  knows  when  they  are  coming  on  favor  it,  they  would  never  be  able  to  come 

^  And  when  they've  fell  behind."  to    an    agreement    among    themselves.     Al- 

The  control  of  such  immense  properties  though  railroad  men  had  recognized  the  ne- 

has  been   acquired   by  the  consolidation  of  cessity  for  safety  couplers  many  years  before 

smaller  ones.     What  were  a  few  years  ago  Congress  compelled  their  application,  it  took 

well-known  and  distinct  railroad  companies  congressional  action  to  make  the  use  of  safety 

have   to-day  completely  lost   their   identity,  couplers  an  established  fact. 
This  has  had  a  very  deleterious  eflFect  on  the        And  so  it  will  be  with  block  signals  and 

morale  or  esprit  de  corps  of  the  rank  and  interlocking  until  Congress  puts  the  power  in 

file  of  the  employees.    Men  who  used  to  take  the  hands  of  either  a  special  commission  or 

as  it  w^re  a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  present  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 

of  the  companies  employing  them  are*  at  pres-  sion.     The   present  body   has  shown    itself 

ent  perfectly  indiflFerent.     There  is  so  wide  conscientious  and  conservative,  and  is  now 

a  breach  between  them  and  their  actual  em-  asking  Congress  for  the  increased  authority 

ployers  that  they  do  not  feel  at  all  in  touch  which  will  be  necessary  before  it  can  com- 

with  each  other.     The  old  days  when  two-  pel  the  railroads  to  take  active  steps  to  the 

thirds    of    the    employees    were    personally  desired  end. 

known  to  the  president  or  general  manager        As  it  is,  railroad  travel  and  employment  in 

have  gone  glimmering,  and  the  employee  of  the  active  branches  of  the  railroad  service 

to-day  feels  that  he  is  simply  a  screw  in  the  are    hazardous    undertakings    at    the    best, 

huge  machine   to  be   replaced   and   thrown  When  we  consider  the  dangers  from  storm 

away  as  soon  as  worn  out.     This  feeling  is  and    floods    and    other    unavoidable    causes 

unfortunately  general  and  growing  and  can-  which  every  traveler  by  rail  must  face,  is  it 

not  but  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  service  too  much  to  ask  that  we  be  given  every  safe- 

these  men  render.     It  would  certainly  ap-  guard  which  human  skill  and  ingenuity  can 

pear,  therefore,  a  wise  precaution  to  install  devise? 


II.— RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  AND  RAILWAY  PERSONNEL. 

BY  WYATT  W.  RANDALL. 

TT  is  now  many  a  long  year  since  Mark  mate  safety.  We  have  supplied  him  with  a 
Twain  wrote,  **  They  do  not  have  rail-  barber-shop,  a  librar>',  and  a  stenographer  on 
road  accidents  in  France,  because  when  they  the  train,  but  we  have  not  eliminated  grade- 
do,  somebody *^s  got  to  hang  for  it,'* — or  crossings,  nor  wholly  prevented  the  wander- 
words  to  that  effect.  Yet  the  contrast  ing  of  cattle  on  the  tracks.  We  have  regarded 
drawn  by  the  author  of  "  Innocents  Abroad,"  the  conveyance  of  passengers  too  frequently 
between  the  methods  in  vogue  in  western  as  merely  a  part  of  the  great  problem  of 
Europe  and  those  obtaining  in  his  native  transportation,  to  which  this  rule  is  applica- 
land,  all  allowance  for  exaggeration  being  ble:  "Get  your  trainload  to  its  destination 
made,  remains  essentially  fair.  The  loss  of  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  for  delay 
life  on  our  railroads  is  appalling.  With  all  means  loss.  An  occasional  wreck  is  not  so 
our  boasted  cleverness  to  help  us,  with  all  disastrous  to  business  as  constant  failure  to 
f^'Ur  determination  to  **  beat  the  earth,"  we  deliver  on  time."  The  writer  remembers 
must  sadly  admit  that  the  problem  of  the  well  the  serene  remark  of  an  old  lady  with 
safe  transportation  of  human  freight  is  less  whom  he  was  making  his  way  by  a  morning 
satisfactorily  solved  on  this  side  the  Atlan-  express  to  Charing  Cross  Station, — the  train 
tic  than  on  the  other.  The  crux  of  the  already  an  hour  behind  time,  although  the 
n:atter  is  this:  We  have  sought  the  traveler's  distance  was  short, — "  The  South  Eastern  is 
comfort  and  convenience  more  than  his  ulti-  always  behind  time,  but  we  feel  that  we  are 
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very  safe! "  To  an  American,  "  always  be-  a  following  express  had  made  up  his  mind 
hind  time,"  even  under  normal  condidons  of  that  fifty  yards  was  far  enough  to  stumble 
travel,  would  appear  to  be  the  knell  of  a  along  in  the  darkness  or  rain,  and  wish  that 
railroad's  popularity;  but  to  our  English  the  day  of  automatic  block  signals  had 
cousins  it  is  by  no  means  so :  a  sense  of  secu-  dawned  for  all  the  world ! 
rity  is  of  more  value  than  the  assurance  of  3.  Freedom  to  use  ;the  railroad  as  a  high- 
punctuality  at  the  risk  of  even  slight  danger,  way  for  pedestrians.   Whereas  it  is  unques- 

Unquestionably  American   railways  have  tionably  true  that  those  who  use  the  tracks 

catered  to  the  taste  of  our  people.  Nothing  is  as  a  promenade  do  so  at  a  greater  risk  to 

more  satisfactory  to  us  than  to  be  able  tq  themselves  than  to  those  who  travel  by  train, 

leave  at  the  last  possible  minute  and  to  arrive  nevertheless,  the  fact  that  trespassers  are  no 

precisely  at  the  time  set  for  an  engagement;  uncommon  thing,  especially  within  town  or 

and  nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to  meet  village  limits,  makes  it  difficult  to  hold  a 

with  an  unforeseen   (but  easily  avoidable)  company  responsible  for  a-  disordered  condi- 

delay  which  makes  havoc  of  our  carefully  tion  of  the  permanent  way.     Fences  to  pre- 

laid  plans.     The  popularity  with  us  of  the  vent    passengers    from    crossing,    or    others 

fast  automobile  is  probably  at  least  partly  from  using,  the  tracks,  are  more  noteworthy 

due  to  its  capacity  to  set  at  nought  the  rail-  by  their  absence  than  by  their  presence, 

way's  threat  of  delay.  Where,  on  the  oceans  4.  Numerous  grade-crossings  of  highways, 

^f  the  world,  do  we  find  the  twenty-odd-knot  Again  economy  dictates  a  policy  of  putting 

ship  except  where  the  bulk  of  the  passengers  off  the  evil  day  when  large  expenditure  must 

are  Americans?  be  faced  in  order  that  trains  and  family  car- 
riages shall  cease  their  efforts  to  use  the 
same  «pot  of  roadbed  at  the  same  time. 

So  much  for  an  underlying  cause ;  wherein 
lie  the  specific  troubles  with  American  passen- 
ger transportation  ?    These  are  many  and  we  Each   of  the  matters  treated   under  the 
shall  here  enumerate  a  few :  headings  above  has  to  do  with  something,  the 

1.  Enormous  growth  of  traffic,  especially  lack  of  which  is  due  to  an  effort  at  economy, 
of  freight,  without  compensating  increase  in  Whether  such  economy  is  on  the  whole  wise 
rolling  stock  and  in  sidings  and  terminal  ca-  must  be  decided  by  those  better  able  than 
pacity.  This  naturally  results  in  congestion  the  present  writer  to  judge.  More  tracks, 
of  main  lines  and  terminals  and  consequent  more  platforms,  more  costly  rolling  stock, 
delay,  and  delay  means  confusion  of  schedule,  more  blockhouses,  more  employees,  more  sig- 
with  increased  risk  of  accident.  That  most  of  nal  lamps,  more  fencing,  more  bridges, — all 
our  railways  are  struggling  to  cope  with  this  involve  more  expenditure.  That  these  im- 
deficiency  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  enormous  provements  will  come  in  time  and  because 
sums  are  being  spent  to  relieve  the  situation,  of  simple  business  reasons  is  not  to  be 
but,  so  far  as  the  outsider  can  discover,  the  doubted :  They  will  be  found  to  pay.  But, 
end  is  yet  far  off.  whereas  this  is  certainly  true  in  so  far  as  they 

2.  Lack  of  modern  safety  appliances  hav-  affect  the  handling  of  freight,  is  it  not  also 
ing  to  do  with  the  signaling,  switching,  and  true  that  it  is  only  "  business  reasons  "  that 
halting  of  moving  trains.  Here  the  policy  of  will  compel  many  of  our  railways  to  under- 
cconomy  and  higher  dividends  must  be  held  take  similar  improvements  for  the  sake  of 
responsible  for  much  present  trouble.  The  their  passenger  traffic?  Must  we  wait  for 
public  demand  for  the  employment  of  air-  compulsion  by  the  state  ?  In  other  words,  is 
brakes  on  freight  cars  has  met  with  such  it  because  European  governments  are  stricter 
general  resistance  by  the  railways  that  even  than  ours  in  compelling  the  adoption  of  safe- 
to-day  only  a  fraction  of  the  trains  moving  guards  for  passengers  that  they  secure  better 
over  our  trunk  lines  are  completely  equipped,  results,  or  is  it  that  the  European  railway 
All  along  the  route  the  observing  traveler  company  director  possesses  a  higher  notion  of 
may  see  switches  not  controlled  from  the  his  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  passengers, 
signal  tower,  and  without  lights,  which  place  — apart  from  purely  business  considerations 
the  lives  of  the  whole  trainloads  of  passengers  — than  his  American  contemporary  ? 

at  the  mercy  of  any  evil-disposed  person  who   „^,„,^  ^„  ^«^.*„--— ^*,   .^ ^^,     , 

am  break  or  pick  a  lock.    Finally,  how  often  faults  of  orgakizaiion  and  disciplinb. 

does  one  sit  in  a  halted  train,  wondering       Turning  now  to  other  preventable  faults, 
whether  that  brakeman  sent  back  to  signal    irvolving  for  their  removal  little,  if  any,  in- 
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crease  of  expenditure  by  the  railroad  com-  ordinate, — a  signalman, — on   that  occasion! 

pany,  we  find  some  of  these  to  be:  How  comes  it  that  a  signalman  dare  break 

5.  Failure  to  hold  employees  to  a  standard  every  rule  laid  down  for  bis  guidance  by  his 
of  performance  which  the  public  has  a  right  superiors? 

to  expect  maintained.  Little  need  be  said  here'  about  the  ovcr- 

6.  Overworking  of  employees  in  positions  working  of  employees.  The  need  of  a  rca- 
demanding  constant  presence  of  mind  and  sonable  schedule  of  hours  for  these  having 
good  judgment;  and  difficult  or  dangerous  work  to  do  is  too  mant- 

7.  Employment  of  unsuitable  agents,  fest  to  require  any  argument.  Nor  are  the 
meaning  by  this  men  physically  unfit  for  American  railways  special  offenders  in  this 
the  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  per-  cTirection.  The  matter  has  been  before  Con- 
form, gress  for  action,  and  legislation  of  a  strict 

Any  intelligent  reader  of  the  daily  papers  character  is  likely  in  the  near  future.   There 

during  the  past  few  months  can  recall  in-  is   need:     In    the   investigation    referred    to 

stances  in  plenty  serving  to  illustrate  each  above  it  was  admitted  that  one  of  the  engi- 

of  these  charges.  neers  involved  had  had  only  four  hours*  rest 

Mark  Twain's  remark  that  "  somebody  out  of  the  forty-eight  immediately  preceding 
will  have  to  hang  for  it "  is  but  a  fair  sug-  the  collision,  and  that  the  railway  officials 
gestion  of  the  frame  of  mind  which  ought  to  had  connived  at  such  practices! 
characterize  railroad  officials  in  their  deal-  dangers  from  defective  eyesight. 
mgs  with  faithless  subordmates,  and  the  t-  n  1  •  1  • 
powers  that  be  in  their  relations  with  such  Finally,  let  us  consider  the  case.of  unsuita- 
officials.  Can  it  be  maintained  that  our  rail-  ^ble  employees,  or  those  likely  to  become  sa 
ways  as  a  rule  secure  a  discipline  which  can  Under  this  heading  attention  will  be  given 
compare  with  that  of  any  well-managed  o.^^y  ^^  ^^^  case  of  those  >^ith  defective  eye- 
steamship  line?  And  if  not,  why  not?  Is  sight.  ^, 
there  a  railroad  company  in  the  United  ^^  \  probably  true  that  nearly  all  who 
States  which  can  boast  that,  like  a  famous  enter  the  employ  of  our  railroads  and  who 
old  steamship  line,  it  has,  in  a  long  career,  become  engineers  or  signalmen  are  examined 
never  lost  the  life  of  a  passenger?  It  is  most  ^^^^h  respect  to  their  eyesight  NeverthclcM, 
gratifying  to  note  how,  in  the  matter  of  im-  *ese  examinations,  it  must  be  remembered, 
mediate  response  to  signals,  certain  of  our  are  usually  made  only  on  entry  into  the  ser- 
grcater  systems  claim  to  have  secured,  by  vice,  and  that  means  at  the  age  when  the 
imposition  of  heavy  penalties  in  cases  of  neg-  sight  is  at  its  best.  Also,  they  are,  frequent- 
lect,  apparently  invariable  obedience  on  the  b,  at  least,  not  carried  out  by  experts,  and 
part  of  locomotive  engineers.  Would  that  are  of  a  character  that  makes  them  of  com- 
such  discipline  were  universal !  Too  often  paratively  slight  value.  A  recent  writer  in 
is  it  that  *' taking  chances"  appears  to  the  ^  French  journal, .treating  this  matter  from 
engineer  of  a  belated  train  as  the  most  at-  *^  PO^^J^  ^^  view  of  an  oculist,  demands  a 
tractive  course  of  action,  simply  because  he  thorough  examination  of  all  railway  em- 
knows  how  frequently  such  action  is  unnoted  P^oyees  who  have  to  do  with  the  giving  or 
or  is  winked  at  by  his  superiors.  The  day  receiving  of  signals,  not  only  on  entrance 
may  come  when  to  pass  a  danger  signal  will  into  the  service,  but  at  regular  intervals  of 
only  mean  cutting  off  power  from  his  loco-  not  over  three  years  thereafter  The  tests 
motive ;  but  that  day  is  not  yet.  Without  ^e  would  prescribe  correspond  fairly  closely 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  signalman,  a  train  ^'»th  service  conditions:  No  matchmg  of 
may  be  carried  to  destruction  by  an  insubor-  colored  worsteds  in  a  well-lighted  room,  no 
dinate  engineer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scrutiny  of  carefully  drawn  letters  where 
signalman  has  not  the  same  menace  of  per-  ample  time  is  allowed  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
sonal  danger  which  may  result  from  a  mis-  conclusion ;  but  snap-shots  at  mimic  signals, 
take,  that  hangs  over  the  train  crew.  Even  where  the  time  allowed  is  ver>'  short  and 
if  the  mistake  be  his,  he  does  not  suffer  the  ^^here  various  conditions  interfere  with  a 
immediate  penalty,  and  to  prove  that  he  has  clear  view.  It  is  now  possible  to  conduct 
given  a  wrong  signal  is  by  no  means  easy,  such  tests  in  a  room  and  yet  closely  simulate 
Investigation  of  the  causes  underlying  a  re-  the  effects  of  distance  and  of  varying  atmos- 
ccnt  fatal  collision  led  a  railroad  official  to  pheric  conditions.  Our  author  gives  it  as 
dainj  that  every  rule  applying  to  his  duties  his  opinion*  that  no  one  should  be  employed 
in  the  premises  had  been  broken  by  his  sub-       •  coBmoB,  November  24,  i9og. 
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.    in  work  having  to  do  with  signals  whose  passing,  in  the  case  of  cmplojrees  of   the 

eyesight*  at  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  London  &  Southwestern  Railway,  that  the 

age  is  not  normal,  and  that  no  one  should  be  tests  made  by  expert  oculists  were  actually 

promoted  who  has  not  at  least  two-thirds  of  anducted  at  less  expense  to  the  company 

normal  acuteness  of  vision.   It  would  be  far  than  those  carried  out  by  others, 

wiser,  in  his  estimation,  to  pension  a  faithful  To  sum  up:   Vast  good  could  be  done  in 

employee  who  has  won  a  claim  to  promotion  the  way  of  increasing  safety  in  the  operation 

but  whose   eyesight   has  distinctly   lost   in  of  our  railroads,  were  the  companies  deter- 

acuteness,  than  to  promote  him  to  a  place  mined  to  secure  only  thoroughly  competent 

of  greater  responsibility  thus  handicapped,  agents  and,  by  a  policy  of  uniform  discipline, 

As  the  eyes'  power  of  accommodation  de-  to  hold  them  to  strict  accountability.    That 

creases  with  the  passage  of  years,  the  wear-  such  a  course  would  do  more  than  abate 

ing  of  suitable  glasses  should  be  required  of  some  of  the  evils  ^e  have  noted,  it  would  be 

all  employees  who,  in  the  view  of  a  com-  absurd  to  claim,  but  in  the  bulk  it  would 

petent  oculist,  stand  in  need  of  them,  and  tend  to  instill  much  greater  confidence  and 

record  should  be  kept  of  the  oculist's  diag-  real  comfort  into  the  soul  of  the  thoughtful 

noses.    It  has  been  found,  let  it  be  noted  in  traveler. 


III.— PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  RAILROAD  ACCIDENT. 

BY  CHARLES  R.  KEYES. 

JUDGED  by  their  fruits,  present-day  op-  Responsibility  for  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 

erative  methods  among  our  railways  are  frightful   railway  wrecks  of  the  past   few 

very  far  from  being  what  they  should  be.  years  can  be  definitely  fixed ;  and  die  results 

Accidents  have  become  so  frequent  of  late  admit  of  little  debate.    It  lies. not  altogether 

tliat  they  have  begun  to  excite  in  the  public  widi  the  man  at  the  throttle,  the  overworked 

mind  widespread  apprehension,  and  to  de-  trairunan,  or  the  lonely  station  telegrapher, 

mand  drastic  measures  for  their  prevention.  It  rests  directly  at  the  doors  of  the  higher 

While,    with    the    railways,    no   pains   are  officials,  from  president  down  to  division  su- 

spared  to  move  the  greatest  amount  of  traffic  perintendent.    With  legal  recognition  of  diis 

possible,  attention  to  safety  in  train  operation  fact  capital  punishment,  the  extreme  penalty 

has  not  kept  pace  with  the  solicitude  shown  for  murder,  assassination,  and  massacre,  may 

in  otheib  directions.  be  some  day  soon  meted  out  to  these  men  in 

That  safety  in  railway  travel  now  almost  hig^  position  the  same  as  to  any  disciple  of 

seems,  in  the  public  estimation,  to  have  be-  C^un. 

come  a  secondary  consideration,  is  due  to  a  ^„^  ,.  ««««^^r«,«w«^ 

1             e      .     ^       ^                               1  WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  r 

number  of  arcumstances  ccmmionly  over- 
looked. Railway  officials  themselves  clearly  With  every  railway  disaster  it  is  a  repeti- 
have  failed  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  situation,  don  of  the  same  old  story.  Disobedience  of 
As  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  running  orders,  failure  to  heed  signals,  de- 
link, so  present  systems  of  running  trains  linquen^  of  some  poor  trainman, — these  are 
break  down  at  their  weakest  points.  Strange  the  reasons  for  which  die  men  in  the  ranks 
as  it  may  seem,  the  weakest  link  in  railway  are  found  guilty,  dismissed  from  the  service, 
operating  is  elaborated  out  of  such  stu£F  as  blacklisted  forever,  that  high  officials  may  be 
dreams  are  made  of.  In  both  there  are  at  retained  in  power.  It  would  be  far  more 
frequent  intervals  momentary  subconscious  reasonable  to  condemn  a  trainman  because  of 
states  of  the  individual  mind.  As  the  out-  the  grandfather  he  had.  The  very  fact  is 
come  of  the  more  familiar  one  the  most  the  greatest  injustice  that  stains  our  indus- 
grotesque  mental  picture  is  made  real  and  trial  fabric  to-day, — ^injustice  to  the  \mfor- 
ratiomd ;  the  outcome  of  the  other  and  less  tunate  trainman  who  is  the  victim  of  what  he 
understood  is  mishap,  too  often  horrible  and  cannot  help,  injustice  to  the  high  official  be- 
heartrending.  Operating  methods  in  the  cause  he  escapes  criminal  punidiment,  injus- 
railway  must  be,  therefore,  fundamentally  tice  to  the  innocent  traveler  who  is  constant- 
changed  before  it  can  be  expected  that  danger  ly  in  danger  of  having  his  h'fe  snu£Fed  out  at 
of  disaster  will  be  materially  lessened.  any  moment 
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It  is  folly  to  punish  for  what  nature  has   ever.    Wrecks  arc  as  frequent  on  the  double- 

^mM^A      Rit4>  :<»  a-Kavj*  nrk«>  c/\m«  roliof  ?     A/fav    frsplreH    rrviH    nrnfprtpH    hv   '*  nerfect  "   block 
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decreed.  But  is  there  not  some  relief  ?  May  tracked  road  protected  by  **  perfect  "  block 
not  something  b«  done  to  prevent  railway  systems  as  on  the  single-line  "  Granger " 
massacre  ?    We  think  there  may.    The  cause    road. 

of  most  accidents  on  railways  lies  not  where  In  its  mechanical  perfection  the  modern 
the  blame- is  commonly  put  It  rests  beyond,  railway  is  about  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to 
— in  the  fallibility  of  the  human  mind.  Its  make  it,  and  so  far  as  avoiding  accident  little 
nature  is  psychologic,  and  must  be  so  treated,  improvement  in  this  respect  can  be  expected. 
Somewhat  appalling  are  the  recent  statis-  Serious  disasters  from  this  source  are  com- 
tics  of  death  and  injury  from  railway  acci-  paratively  infrequent.  What,  then,  are  the 
dent.  Last  year,  according  to  the  statements  chances  in  ordinar>'  train  operation  for  mis- 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  haps  due  to  alleged  shortcomings  of  em- 
there  were  in  the  United  States  4CXX)  persons  ployees?  The  answer  comes  from  one  of  the 
killed  and  55,cxx)  injured  In  train  disasters,  leading  railways  of  the  country.  Recently, 
There  were  over  6000  collisions,  nearly  the  as  tests  for  emergencies,  false  signals  were 
same  number  of  derailments,  and  a  property  displayed  at  various  places  along  the  line, 
loss  of  more  than  $10,000,000.  In  this  an-  but  finally  covered  the  entire  road.  Only 
nual  record  there  is  much  food  for  reflection.    60  per  cent,  of  these  signals  were  properly 

heeded..  Surely  in  the  other  40  per  cent.,  to 
WRECKS  NOT  USUALLY  CHARGEABLE  TO  DE-   ^^^^^^^  ^^  attention  was  paid,  there  must  h-vc 
FECTIVE  EQUIPMENT.  ^^^^  ^^^^  opportunity  for  disaster. 

The  general  public  is  ill-prepared  to  insti- 
tute careful  inquiry  into  the  specific,  causes 
of  railway  wrecks.  Without  questioning  The  wonder  is  not  that  accidents  are  so 
the  real  reasons  of  disasters,  the  managements  frequent,  but  that  they  are  not  more  common 
arc  condemned  for  reckless  operating,  undue  than  they  really  are.  During  the  past  decade 
parsimony  in  expenditures  to  insure  safety,  ample  occasion  has  been  given  to  make  pcr- 
and  pitting  human  lives  against  dividends,  sonal  inquiry  into  the  actual  causes  of  a  large 
Railway  officials  are  to  be  blamed  and  are  number  of  railway  wrecks.  The  best  answer 
not  to  be  blamed  for  all  of  these  things.  The  once  came  from  a  newly  dismissed  flagman, 
main  burden  of  the  wreck  must  surely  be  1  hat  some  one  had  blundered  was  manifest, 
laid  at  their  doors,  but  not  for  the  reasons  He  said :  "  For  some  reason  or  other  the 
public  opinion  ascribes,  nor  because  the  offi-  rules  did  not  fit.  No  one  man  caused  it.  It 
cials  are  yet  morally  responsible.  The  disease  is  the  meeting  of  three  persons*  mistakes  at 
has  never  received  careful  scientific  diagnosis,  once  that  produces  a  wreck."  Three  grave 
When  it  has,  the  remedy  certainly  will  be  and  simultaneous  infringements  of  the  rules 
found  to  be  simple  and  effective.  to  make  a  collision !    Three  serious  blunders 

Official  railway  inquir>'  into  the  causes  of  necessary  to  snuff  out  human  lives  in  tens 
accidents  finds  that  the  majority  of  mishaps  and  hundreds!  Some  such  blunders  may 
are  due  to  the  alleged  carelessness  and  mis-  sometimes  be  ascribed  to  carelessness,  but  the 
deeds  of  employees.  The  latter  are  sum-  greater  number  are  clearly  due  to  mental  de- 
marily  dismissed,  and  new  men  are  put  in  feet,  or,  rather,  momentary  lapses  in  the  ac- 
their  places.  By  this  "  weeding-out  "  process  tivity  of  the  human  brain.  This  is  a  condi- 
of  the  **  careless  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  tion  met  with  in  some  form  or  other  in  every 
thought  to  be  promoted.  Nothing  is  farther  person  every  day.  An  offending  trainman 
from  the  truth.  The  shortcomings  of  one  may  not  always  be  physically  or  mentally 
offending  crew  are  soon  repeated  by  the  next,  responsible  for  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
The  same  old  trouble  remains.  Instead  of  tl}at  has  occurred  through  his  alleged  remiss- 
being  eradicated,  it  breaks  out  anew  at  the  ness.  In  most  cases  he  is  probably  not.  Be- 
very  first  opportunity,  as  experience  and  yond  the  broken  rule  must  we  look  for  the 
statistics  conclusively  show.  real  cause  of  error  and   its  terrible  conse- 

Printed  rules  for  the  operating  of  trains  quences.  Until  we  do  this,  until  we  find  a 
appear  explicit  enough,  concise,  and  to  cover  certain  remedy,  the  liabilit>'  of  accident  rc- 
cvcry  possible  emergency.  They  admit  of  mains  potentially  as  great  as  ever, 
little  perfecting.  Elaborate  mechanical  de-  The  railways  are  amply  protected  against 
vices  and  signals  are  provided.  Yet,  in  spite  mechanical  defects  of  system  and  equipment, 
of  all  precautions  and  all  safeguards,  the  The  great  neglect  is  in  not  making  any  pro- 
train  crew  continues  to  blunder  as  badly  as  vision  whatever  against  what  is  tenfold  more 
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important,  and  the  real  cause  of  most  catas-  the  brakes.     In  his  haste  the  Branch  switch 

trophes, — the  defects  of  the  human  make-up.  was  forgotten,  and  was  left  open.     A  few 

The  infirmities  of  the  human  mind  arc,  in  hours  later  the  Branch  train,  an  hour  late, 

railroading,  nearly  all  reducible  to  tw^o  main  came  hurrying  in,  and  instead  of  going  out  on 

categories:     To    the   one    belong   all   those  the  siding  as  usual,  it  went  off  into  the  ditch, 

shortcomings  due  to  a  lack  of  perfect  mem-  A  few  weeks  later,  on  another  road  some 

ory ;  to  the  other  all  those  arising  from  an  repairs  were  being  made  on  the  south  track  of 

irmate  mental  tendency  to  do  certain  classes  a  double  line,  and  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  all 

of  things  the  reverse  of  the  natural  order,  trains  during  part  of  the  night  were  flagged 

The  mental  infirmities  of  both  of  these  classes  and  sent  over  the  north  tracks.     About  ten 

are  in  themselves  incurable ;  but  they  all  may  o'clock  the  farther  switch  was  set   for  the 

be  fully  and  easily  corrected  by  mechanical  north-track  trains,  but  a  south-track  express 

devices  so   that   the   actual    results   are  the  chanced  to  come  along  first,  and  the  engineer, 

same  as  if  the  defects  themselves  were  per-  not  knowing  at  which  of  several  points  he 

fectly  curable.     When  a  practical  scheme  of  should   get  back  on   his  south   track  again, 

operating  railways  shall   have  been   devised  passed  the  proper  place  and  sped  away  along 

which  has  for  its  foundation  the  full  con-  the  north  track  for  some  distance  before  he 

sideration  of  the  psychologic  phenomena  re-  began  to  realize  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 

ferred  to,  the  danger  of  accident  on  the  steel  Before  he  could  slow  down  appreciably  the 

highway  will  be  largely  a  thing  of  the  past,  north-track  limited   rounded  a  sharp  curve 

Perfect  memory  is  a  human   faculty  un-  and  the  two  trains  came  together  with  ter- 

known.     In  ordinary,  everyday  life,  its  want  rific  force.    A  score  of  lives  were  lost, 
is  not  very  noticeable,  since  the  consequences 

«,.o    rv,ooo..^ook1^    ^«l„   ^,.oi;..o..;„-l„     7^A    «^«  HOW  TO  GUARD  AGAINST  DISASTER. 

are  measureable  only  qualitatively,  and  are 

therefore  not  very  important.     In  such  an  Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  infinitely 

industry  as  railroading  its  lack  is  capable  of  multiplied.     The  two  simple  cases  suffice  to 

quantitative  expression  and  the  consequences  illustrate  in  man  a  mental  trait  that  may  be 

are  grave.     An  instance  or  two  exemplifies  observed  by  any  one  many  times  each.  day. 

the  principle:  If  we  but  knew  it  every  one  of  us  exhibits 

TWO  ILLUSTRATIVE  INSTANCES.  it  Constantly. '  It  is  that  infirmi^ty  of  the  mind 

which  often  prevents  us  from  doing  perfectly 

At  the  station  of  Jefferson  there  is  a  long  the  first  time  things  we  have  not  done  before, 

siding;  from  the  lower  end  of  it  the  Bagnell  In  everyday  life  we  think  little  or  nothing  of 

Branch  leaves  it,  and  by  a  sharp  curve  swings  these  little  failures;  they  seldom   result  in 

around  a  large  mill.     The  siding  is  usually  any  particular  harm.    In  railroading,  where 

left  full  of  cars.     Some  of  these  are  taken  the  smallest  mistake  may  lead  to  great  catas- 

every  morning  by  the   local   freight  which  trophes,  the  same  little  mistakes  give  meas- 

. comes  up  the  main  line.    When  opposite  the  urable    results.      So   long    as    matters    run 

siding  the  engine  cuts  loose  from  the  rest  of  smoothly  in  the  accustomed  way,  day  after 

the  train,  backs  in  at  the  dipper  end  of  the  day,  there  is  small  danger  of  mishap.     But 

siding  and  draws  out  the  needed  cars  onto  just  so  soon  as  something  unusual  comes  up, 

the  main  line,  connects  with  the  main  train,  an  uncommon  order  is  given,  or  an  emergency 

^and  goes  on.  It  so  happened  one  time  that  arises,  the  danger  of  thin^  going  wrong  in- 
all  of  the  cars  on  the  full  siding  were  to  be  finitely  increases.  At  these  times  exceptional 
picked  up  by  the  local.  This  very  morning  cautionary  measures  must  be  taken  to  coun- 
it  also  happened  that  the  local  train  came  terbalance  the  increased  risk  of  mishap, 
up  light,  with  only  the  caboose  attached.  To  "  discipline  "  an  offender  by  dismissal. 
One  of  the  brakemen  set  the  switches  and  a  as  is  usually  the  case,  does  not  remove  the 
flying  switch  was  made,  the  engine  running  cause.  If  anything,  it  rather  aggravates  it, 
up  to  the  upper  end  of  the  siding,  where  it  by  permitting  untried  men  to  take  the  place 
backed  down  to  the  long  string  of  cars,  and  of  the  more  experienced  ones.  The  liability 
proceeded  to  pull  the  train  out  on  the  main  of  mishap  is  as  great  as  before.  To  overcome 
line.  Now,  the  flying  switch  was  made  with  this  incurable  failing  of  the  mental  make-up 
considerably  more  force  than  was  intended,  we  must  devise  some  system  that  renders  its 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  caboose  crashing  shortcomings  harmless.  In  a  crude  way  this 
into  the  string  of  cars  on  the  siding,  the  has  been  done  in  many  cases  in  factories, 
brakeman  had  to  leave  his  post  at  the  Branch  The  application  and  extension  of  the  same 
road  switch  and  mount  the  flying  car  to  set  principles  to  railroad  operation  must  be  ac- 
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complished  before  we  can  expect  materially 
to  diminish  Hie  frequency  and  force  of  ac- 
cidents. When  any  order  out  of  the  regular 
scheme  is  given,  provision  should  be  made 
so  that  the  attention  of  more  than  one  per- 
son should  be  involved  when  it  is  executed. 
Moreover,  ic  should  be  made  an  impossibility 
for  one  man's  obliviousness  to  occasion  dis- 
aster. 

A  second  potent  cause  of  railroad  wrecks 
is  primarily  due  to  operative  methods  that 
arc  antiquated.  The  glaring  defect  is  that 
things  are  done  backward ;  the  several  steps 
of  action  are  a  reversal  of  the  natural  and 
logical  sequence.  In  the  infancy  of  railroad- 
ing, when  conditions  were  simple,  it  made  Jir- 
tle  difference.  As  the  entire  fabric  grev,' 
rapidly  the  method  first  adopted  finally 
broke  down  from  overweight.  It  is  per- 
fectly fruitless  to  try  to  make  the  old  way 
do.  We  do  many  things  "  backward,"  but 
most  of  us  do  not  notice  it,  because  either  it 
is  of  small  consequence,  or  we  know  of  no 
other  way.  With  a  vast  and  exacting  indus- 
try, as  railroading  is  to-day,  the  case  is  differ- 
ent, and  adequate  and  logical  method  is  of 
prime  import. 

Instead  of  the  existing  methods  of  operat- 
ing trains,  it  is  necessary  to  have  something 
entirely  new,  sonfc  system  in  which  the  un- 


derlying principles  are  just  the  reverse  of 
those  now  in  force.  At  the  present  time 
when  anything  goes  wrong,  when  one  train 
gets  into  the  same  block  with  the  one  ahead, 
when  orders  overlap,  when  signals  fail,  or 
when  an  employee  makes  a  mistake,  there  ii 
immediately  potential  accident.  Hundreds 
of  mistakes  and  mishaps  occur  on  the  rail- 
ways every  day,  although  the  public  hears 
nothing  of  them.  It  is  only  when  dire  dis- 
aster takes  place,  in  which  lives  are  lost,  that 
a  thrill  of  horror  awakens  us  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  Of  course,  somebody  is 
"  disciplined,"  but  this  in  no  way  lessens  the 
danger  or  removes  the  cause.  The  case  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  football ;  no  matter 
what  happens  to  it  or  how  fierce  the  contests 
over  it  have  been,  it  remains  as  good  an  ob- 
ject for  scrimmage  as  before. 

When  anything  goes  wrong  in  the  opera- 
tion of  railway  trains  the  very  fact  itself 
should  make  it  impossible  for  the  trains  af- 
fected to  proceed.  They  should  be  brought 
to  a  standstill  instantly.  There  should  be 
no  possible  means,  for  example,  by  which 
two    trains   could    enter    the    same    block. 

One  thing  is  certain :  Mistakes  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  instead  of  inviting  catastrophe, 
should  themselves  make  accident  absolutely 
impossible. 


THE  IMMIGRATION   LAW  OF    1907. 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  ROSSITER. 

p  EDERAL  legislation   upon   the  subject  was  increased  to  $2 ;  sixteen  specified  classes 

of  immigration  extends  over  a  period  of  persons  were  excluded,  and  manifests  were 

of  but  a  quarter  of  a  century.     The  act  of  required   of   the  steamship   companies  upon 

1 8 19  regulated  the  "  carriage  of  passengers  "  which    should    appear   answers   to    nineteen 

(ocean  passengers  at  that  time  for  the  most  questions  concerning  each  immigrant, 

part  were  immigrants),  but  for  nearly  a  cen-  From  1903  to  1907  the  number  of  arriv- 

tury  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ing  immigrants  rose  to  unprecedented  totals. 

Congress  was  content  to  permit  the  seaboard  The  following  summary  presents  by  decades 

States  to  control  immigration  by  local  legis-  the  number  of  immigrants  who  have  come  to 

lation.     The  principal  exception  to  this  pol-  the   United   States  since    1820,   the   earliest 

icy  was  the  temporary  act  of  1864  encourag-  date  for  which  record  was  kept, 

ing  immigration  because  of  the  scarcity  of  ,^.,,,       ,„,,^          ,.    „^ 

,    L                     •?    .            e                 1         /-••     M    -.^T               ¥             .  IMMIGRATION    HY    DKOADKS,    ISlM)  TO    IDOG,    INCLUSIVE. 

labor  resultmg  from  the  Civil  War.     Immi- 
gration acts  were  also  passed  in  1862,  1869,    i||i  toisao \\\'.'.\    143;439 

1873,  and  1875 ;  these  were  not  general  laws,  isj}  to  is4o: :::::::::::::::::::::::::  599:125 

but  dealt  specincally  with  coolie  immigration    isni  to  i860 2,511,060 

and  contract  labor.  ]|?J  {»  }|i;i •  •  SiH'fJ? 

The  act  of  August  3,  1882,  was  the  first   }|8}  t«  i8i.o Hi?"?i? 

I     .  .  .  I  1      1       •   •  lo91    to    ly«M> .>,U87,5d4 

general  immigration  law,  repeated  decisions    1901  to  looo 4,933,811 

of  the  Supreme  Court  having  made  it  clear  'x^AtA  24,032  718 
that  immigration  was  a  subject  for  federal 

rather  than  State  legislation.  This  act  ex-  The  far-reaching  effect  of  the  great  pop- 
eluded  certain  undesirable  persons,  provided  ulation  movement  of  the  last  three  or  four 
for  a  small  head-tax,  and  for  co-operation  of  years  led  to  a  renewal  in  Congress  of  the 
federal  officials  with  State  immigration  agitation  for  restrictive  legislation.  Bills  to 
boards.  regulate    immigration    were    introduced    in 

In  1891  this  law  was  superseded  by  a  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
new  act  which  codified  the  existing  laws,  tives  early  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress.  Each 
definitely  established  federal  supervision  over  body  passed  its  own  bill,  and,  in  accordance 
immigration,  strengthened  the  clauses  relat-  with  Congressional  procedure,  these  conflict- 
ing to  exclusion,  and  provided  for  the  return  ing  measures  were  referred  to  a  conference 
of  all  debarred  aliens.  Supplementary  legis-  committee  composed  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
lation  approved  in  1893  and  1894  provided  sentatives.  In  February  of  the  present  year 
for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  of  im-  the  conferees  agreed  upon  a  new  bill,  em- 
migration  at  the  several  ports  and  the  ex-  bodying  the  best  features  of  the  two  meas- 
tension  of  administrative  supervision.  ures,  together  with  certain  additional  pro- 

During  the  period  of  industrial  depression  visions.     This  bill   was  presented   to  both 

which  occurred  shortly  after  the  passage  of  houses,   passed,   and   was   approved   by   the 

the  act  of  1891  vigorous  e£Eorts  were  made  President   February  20,  1907.  «^ 

to  secure  decidedly  restrictive  legislation  by  Thus,  to  a  peculiar  degree  the  new  immi- 

requiring  what  was  known  as  the  "  illiteracy  gration  law  represents  the  maturest  judgment 

test."  Such  a  measure,  indeed,  was  passed  by  of  Congress,  for  disagreement  between  the 

Congress  in  1896,  but  was  vetoed  by  Presi-  two  houses  resulted  in  critical  and  impartial 

dent  Cleveland.     This  veto  was  soon  justi-  review  by  a  small  number  of  painstaking  and 

fied  by  returning  national  prosperity,  which  able  Senators  and  Representatives,  foremost 

brought  such  insistent  demands  for  labor  that  among  whom  were  Senators  Dillingham,  of 

the  principal  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  Vermont,  and  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  and 

proposed  act  of  1896  wrre,  for  the  time  be-  Representative  Bennet,  of  New  York, 

ing,  removed.  The  immigration  act  of    1907   is  not  a 

In    1903,   however,   a  third   general   act  radical  or  restrictive  measure.  In  the  opinion 

was  passed,   embodying  the   results  of   ex-  of  persons  best  qualified  to  judge,  the  new 

perience  gained  under  earlier  legislation.   In-  law  is  of  value  principally  in  codifying  laws 

spection  was  made  more  rigid ;  the  head-tax  relating  to  inunigration  and  in  strengthening 
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at  but  1  quutit  at 
1819  rtguUted  tte  " 


of  chilli  immigrants  has  been  pro- 

l>rt(fent  the  virtual  slavery  which 

yifon  often  occurred,   and   greater 

-  itutnieniiit  on  shipboard  has  been 

liot  provision    (which  does  not  take 

niil  January  1,  1909)  will  rot  affect 

r  and  newer  steamers,  and  will  not 

111  affect  the  older  ones.    Out  of  175 

.   hriiiizing  immigrants   last  year  to 

1 1  rif  New  York,  more  than  half  would 

vi-  violated  this  law   liad    it  been  in 

i"d  the  worst  case  of  violation  would 

'  ':n  an  excess  of  but  sixty-seven  immi- 

"  -lly,  (he  law  provides  for  the  appoint- 
■I  *  commission  of  nine,- — three  Sen- 
ihrec  Representatives,  and   three  per- 

■  li.-  named  hy  the  President,— who  are 
;    1    to  make  a  careful   and   exhaustive 

.1  the  whole  question  of  immigration, 
■  ■  leport  to  Congress  at  the  earliest  prac- 
'     li.ite,  with  recommendations  for  any 

■  Iri^islniion    which    may    seem    to    he 

I       -'■  who  are  best  informed  emphatically 
■  (if  the  new  law.    It  is  \inqut^tion' 
ivise,  inteliigenr,  humane  statute,  far 
kcly  fo  prove  a  success  than  if  it  in- 
■  i  I  more  radical  provisions,  litely  (0  es- 
,u    Mptiuxititin.     Supplemented  hy  such  ad- 
limmal  iegi^laticm  as  may  he  suggested  by 
ilir  report  of  the  commission,   the  law  of  | 
"J07   should    prove   adequate    to   deal    with    . 
'tnili(i>>ns  as  tlicy  at  present  exist. 

Immigrants  arc  now  arriving  in  the  United  1 
Stare*  in  «i  great  numbers  that  they  affect  I 
'lie  social,  physical,  fmancial,  and  moral  wel- 
fare o(  the  nation.  Tlie  judgment  of  Con- 
i;rr«8  that  no  Invcsiigaiion  or  legislation 
should  be  spared  in  order  to  ileal  eilFectively 
"ifh  this  i^nt  problem  will  surely  be  ap- 
(novcd  by  every  thoughtful  American. 
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Rico,  and  Hawaii,  have  been  exempted  from 
the  head-tax,  in  order  to  place  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  attracting  immigrants  to  those 
localities,  but  the  transfer  of  such  immigrants 
from  Guam,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii 
has  been  carefully  safeguarded,  in  order  that 
the  occurrence  of  industrial  depression  in  the 
islands  may  not  result  in  the  sudden  removal 
of  large  numbers  of  undesirable  settlers  from 
outlying  territories  to  continental  United 
States.  This  is  the  famous  paragraph  which 
may  be  called  the  "  California  compromise," 
since  under  it  the  President  possesses  author- 
ity to  exclude  Japanese  immigrants. 

The  provisions  excluding  persons  possess- 
ing physical  infirmities,  polygamists,  and 
those  who  are  suspected  of  immigrating  for 
immoral  purposes  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened, and  severe  penalties  have  been  pre- 
scribed, in  clear  language,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  sections  of  the  law.  The  new- 
law  also  is  an  advance  over  its  predecessor  in 
that  it  includes  the  provision  relating  to  con- 
tract labor,  inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
act  of  1903.  This  provision  is  made  effective 
for  the  first  time  hy  providing  adequate  de- 
tective service. 

Heretofore  the  Immigration  Bureau  has 
kept  a  strict  and  accurate  record  of  the  arriv- 
al of  immigrants,  but  the  increasing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  persons  of  certain  nationalities 
to  return  to  the  mother  country  has  not  been 
measured  statistically.  The  final  clause  of 
Section  12  in  the  new  act  provides  means  for 
ascertaining  how  many  aliens  leave  this 
country  each  year.  By  this  important  section 
it  will  now  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  net 
increase  of  population  each  year  resulting 
from  alien  arrivals. 

The  passage  money  paid  by  immigrants  to 
the  steamship  companies  has  become  a  large 
share  in  their  total  revenues.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  companies  have  worked  this 
mine  vigorously  by  stimulating  migration. 
The  new  law  places  more  responsibility  upon 
the  steamship  companies,  makes  them  liable 
for  bringing  in  immigrants  illegally,  and 
compels  them  to  return  rejected  aliens  free 
of  charge.  Under  the  old  law  the  rejection 
of  an  immigrant  was  a  source  of  grester 
profit  to  the  steamship  companies  than  his 
admittance,  since  the  company  thus  reaped 
the  benefit  of  double  passage  money.  It  is 
probable  that  this  section  will  prove  to  be  a 
very  wise  and  timely  provision. 

The  responsibility  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies in  connection  with  the  subject  of  con- 
tifioui  diseases  is  further  emphasized  by  tlie 
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previously  existing  provisions,  with  addition- 
al legislation  which  in  general  tends  to 
strengthen  Government  supervision  and  more 
cfiectively  exclude  undesirable  immigrants. 
Some  of  the  more  important  provisions  of 
the  new  law  are  these; 

The  so-called  head-tax  upon  immigrants 
has  been  increased  from  $2  to  $4.  It  is  not 
expected  that  this  tax  will  restrict  immi- 
gration, but  it  will  recompense  to  some  de- 
gree the  federal  Government,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly the  nation,  for  the  expenditure  in- 
curred before  individual  immigrants  become 
self-supporting. 

Oudying  territories,  such  as  Guam,  Porto 
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new  law.  Under  the  earlier  statute,  steam-  inspection  of  child  immigrants  has  been  pro- 
ship  companies  were  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  vided  to  prevent  the  virtual  slavery  which 
of  $100  for  bringing  to  the  United  States  an  has  heretofore  often  occurred,  and  greater 
immigrant  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  dan-  space  per  immigrant  on  shipboard  has  been 
gerous  contagious  disease.    This  provision  in  required. 

the  law  of   1903   resulted   in   turning  back  This  last  provision   (which  does  not  take 

many  diseased  persons  at  the  ports  of  em-  effect  until  January  i,  1909)  will  not  affect 

barkation,  but  the  law  of  1907  extends  this  the  larger  and  newer  steamers,  and  will  not 

provision  to  include  idiots,  imbeciles,  epilep-  materially  affect  the  older  ones.    Out  of  175 

tics  and  persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  steamers  bringing   immigrants   last  year   to 

provided,  of  course,  that  such  disease  or  dis-  the  port  of  New  York,  more  than  half  would 

ability  might  have  been  detected  at  the  port  not  have  violated   this  law  had   it  been  in 

of  embarkation.  effect,  and  the  worst  case  of  violation  would 

Furthermore,  Congress  has  extended  from  have  been  an  excess  of  but  sixty-seven  immi- 
two  years  to  three  years  the  time  within  grants.  ^ 
which  an  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charge  Finally,  the  law  provides  for  the  appoint- 
may  be  deported,  and  has  placed  half  of  the  ment  of  a  commission  of  nine, — three  Sen- 
entire  cost  of  removal  to  the  port  of  deporta-  ators,  three  Representatives,  and  three  per- 
tion  upon  the  person  or  persons  who  induced  sons  to  be  named  by  the  President, — who  are 
the  undesirable  immigrant  to  cross  the  ocean,  directed  to  make  a  careful  and  exhaustive 
If  this  is  not  practicable,  it  is  charged  to  the  study  of  the  whole  question  of  immigration, 
immigration  fund.  and  to  report  to  Congress  at  the  earliest  prac- 

Surgeons   may   be   sent   to   those    foreign  ticable  date,  with  recommendations  for  any 

countries   which    will    permit    inspection   of  future    legislation    which    may    seem    to    be 

emigrants  prior  to  sailing.     This  will  pre-  necessary. 

vent  many  persons  suffering  from  diseases  Those  who  are  best  informed  emphatically 
which  would  bar  them  from  entering  the  approve  of  the  new  law.  It  is  unquestion- 
United  States  from  making  a  futile  voyage,  ably  a  wise,  intelligent,  humane  statute,  far 
It  will  also  save  many  others  who  now  con-  more  likely  to  prove  a  success  than  if  it  in- 
tract  diseases  en  route  from  the  danger  of  eluded  more  radical  provisions,  likely  to  ex- 
infection.  This  system  is  now,  with  the  con-  cite  opposition.  Supplemented  by  such  ad- 
sent  of  the  Italian  Government,  successfully  ditional  legislation  as  may  be  suggested  by 
in  use  at  various  ports  in  Italy.  the   report  of   the  commission,    the  law  of 

Weak  provisions  in  the  former  immigra-  1907  should  prove  adequate  to  deal  with 
tion  act  relating  to  the  place  of  entry  of  conditions  as  they  at  present  exist, 
aliens  and  the  separation  of  families  have  Immigrants  are  now  arriving  in  the  United 
been  strengthened,  and  a  bureau  has  been  es-  States  in  so  great  numbers  that  they  affect 
tablished  to  encourage  immigrants  to  go  to  the  social,  physical,  financial,  and  moral  wel- 
those  sections  of  the  country  in  which  labor  fare  of  the  nation.  The  judgment  of  Con- 
is  most  needed,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  avoid  gress  that  no  investigation  or  legislation 
the  congestion  resulting  from  large  numbers  should  be  spared  in  order  to  deal  effectively 
of  newly  arrived  persons  remaining  in  the  with  this  great  problem  will  surely  be  ap- 
populous  seaport  cities  of  the  East.     Rigid  proved  by  every  thoughtful  American. 


IS  INDUSTRIAL  JAPAN  LIKELY  TO  MENACE 

THE  AMERICAN  WAGE-EARNER  ? 

BY  HARRIS  WEINSTOCK. 

I)  ECENTLY    the     statement    went    the  and  in  time  the  commercial  and  industrial 

rounds  of  the  American  press  that  a  ethics  of  Japan  will  equal,  if  not  become 

movement  was  on  foot  in  Japan  to  nation-  better  than  those  of  Occidental  lands. 

alize  not  only  all  public  utilities,  but  also  Japanese  commercial  progress. 

all  great  industrial  undertakings  m  that  em-  •' 

pire.  At  once  a  cry  arose  that  great  danger  Hence,  those  who  fear  Japanese  commcr- 
threatened  Occidental  industries,  that  the  cial  and  industrial  competition,  but  who  lull 
future  of  the  white  wage-earner  was  likely  themselves  into  a  sleep  of  fancied  security 
to  be  imperiled,  and  that  the  success  of  the  because  of  the  lack  of  character  on  the  part 
movement  in  Japan  meant  an  inevitable  low-  of  the  Japanese  merchant,  are  destined  to 
ering  of  the  living  of  the  white  wage-worker  keen  disappointment.  The  evolution  in  his 
to  the  Asiatic  standard,  carrying  with  it  a  character  is  likely  to  keep  pace  with  his  evo- 
consequential  setback  to  modern  progress  and  lution  in  war  and  in  politics.  Surely,  from 
to  higher  civilization.  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  Japanese  did  not 
It  was  pointed  out  that  by  placing  west-  suffer  in  the  late  war  in  contrast  with  his 
em  labor-saving  machinery  in  the  hands  of  white  Russian  opponent.  His  conduct  and 
the  wage-earners  of  the  Orient,  with  their  his  treatment  of  the  enemy,  of  non-combat- 
low  wage  scale,  and  placing  behind  this  ants,  of  his  prisoners,  and  of  the  neutrals 
combination  the  great  intelligenoe  and  far-  through  whose  territory  he  passed  were  in  ac- 
reaching  power  of  the  Japanese  Government,  cord  with  the  highest  standard  of  the  highest- 
Asiatic  industrial  supremacy  must  result.  minded  nations. 

It  was  held  that  so  long  as  modern  meth-  The  question,  then,  presents  itself,  assum- 
ods  were  adopted  by  Japan  and  retained  in  ing  that  the  government  of  Japan  will  ab- 
private  hands,  something,  but  not  a  great  sorb  its  great  industrial  enterprises,  assum- 
deal,  was  to  be  feared.  When,  however,  the  ing  that  its  buyers  and  sellers  and  producers 
machinery  and  the  credit  of  the  Japanese  will  adopt  the  western  standard  of  ethics  in 
Government,  with  its  higfh  intelligence,  its  all  commercial  relations,  how  serious  a  men- 
progressive  and  aggressive  spirit,  and  its  ace  is  all  .this  likely  to  prove  to  the  white 
thoroughness  of  methods,   as  demonstrated  wage-earner? 

in  the  recent  war  with  Russia,  is  applied  Here  are  some  of  the  things  she  has  al- 
industrially,  then  there  will  be  everything  ready  done  and  some  of  the  things  she  hopes 
to  fear,  making  the  industrial  future  of  the  to  do.  It  is  a  fine  record,  according  to  Mr. 
white  man  far  from  reassuring.  Raymond  F.  Crist,  special  agent  of  the  De- 
Some  months  ago  the  writer  wds  invited  partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  In  his 
to  deliver  an  address  to  the  students  of  the  report  to  Congress  Mr.  Crist  says: 

College  of  Commerce  of  the  University  of  «,.  ^     .,.    -^    1 4,u                    *  •    *      i 
^i..^.            ,                      .j^          ^  \i^  The  evident  aim  of  the  government  is  to  place 
California,   and   was  surprised   to  note   the  Japanese  manufactures  on  an  independent  foot- 
many  Japanese  students  in  that  body,  learn-  ing.    That  this  object  has  long  been  entertained 
ing  further  that  they  were  among  the  most  is  shown  by  the  persistent  efforts  made  during 

earnest  and  industrious  workers.     Japanese  *^^  ^^;«"  ^^  *^«  Pr^^^"^  Emperor  to  develop  the 

.  ,        J.J        -1         J  manufactures    which    now    flourish    throughout 

conunercial  and  industrial  students  are  now  ^^^  empire.     The  manufacture  of  almost  every 

to  be  found  scattered  in  many  American  and  commodity    now    made    in    Japan    was    beg^n 

doubtless  in  English  colleges  as  well.     As  a  under    government    supervision    and    expense, 

rule,  these  come  from   the  better  Japanese  Goods  that  w^rc  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 

^      .*,.            J                                  L       J  natives  m  1890  and  were  among  its  leading  im- 

famihes,  and  many  are  sent  abroad  at  gov-  p^rts  are  no  longer  purchased  abroad,  but  in- 

emment  expense.   All  this  means  that  when  stead  are  manufactured  in  such  quantities  that 

these   students    return    to   Japan    they   will  the  surplus  is  exported  to  other  parts  of  the 

tend  to  revolutionize  the  spirit  and  the  prac-  ?^<>^^^'  ^"^u'^t!"^"^  instances  to  the  countries 

,   X                      J         J  •   J     ^         ^i^  from    which    they   were   previously    purchased. 

ticcs  of  Japanese  trade  and  industry.     Ihcy  Thus,  instead  of  occupying  the  position  of  a 

will  introduce  Occidental  standards  of  trade,  buyer  of  her  necessaries  from  other  countries, 
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Japan  has  entered  the  ranks  as  a  competitor  1209  steamers  of  789,494  tons,  and   3523 

for  a  share  in  the  world's  markets.  sailing  vessels  of  ^21  02a  tons     Nine  months 

Model  factories  and  plants  were  installed  by  ,    ""?  ^^^^^  °'  321,024  tons.   iMne  montns 

the  government   in   many  industrial   branches,  later  her  steamers  had  increased  to  1 360,  and 

such  as  for  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  silks,  her  sailing  vessels  to  3598,  with  a  collective 

and  woolens,  cement-making,  shipbuilding,  va-  increased    tonnage    of    141,036.      In    1896 

rious  ironworking  plants,  glass,  brick,  match,  Japan's  foreign  trade  was  $144,758,617,  and 

and  paper  lactones.  •            ^    <t     r-       q 

In  1890  the  value  of  exports  of  manufactured  *"  2?^^'  MO5»O20,5Ol. 

commodities    was    $19,382,000;    in    1900    this  The  establishmer\t  of  new  industries  on  a 

amount  had  increased  to  $28,000,000;   in   1904  large  scale  is  almost  of  daily  occurrence  in 

this  had  still  further  mcreased  to  $120^000.000  j               Qne  day  we  read  of  a  great  paper 

In   addition    to    the    establishment   of   model  '^.11,.                   ^       1                  j^i 
factories,    the    government    purchased    abroad  mill   bemg  started;  the  next  day  ot  a  col- 
complete  equipment  for  spinning  and  weaving  liery  company  with  a  capital  of  $7,500,000, 
mills  and  turned  it  over  to  individuals  desiring  and  again  of  a  great  steel  foundry, 
to  enter  upon  those  lines  of  manufacture,  with  y^e    Anglo^Japanese    Gazette    maintains 
the  privilege  of  using  the  machinery  and  paying  ,    ^        ,*       .'j.             ,        y         >/^ 
for    it   on    a    long-time    and    small-installment  that  each  year  indicates  that  Japan  s  future 
basis;  on  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  were  lies  in  her  manufactures.   The  results  of  the 
desirous  of  initiating  a  new  system  of  manu-  past  two  years  were  attained  in  the  face  of 
facture  but  were  deficient  in  capital    the  gov-  ^j^^^^    overwhelming    difficulties,    nearly    a 
emment   loaned   necessary   funds;   others   were  .„.          r     ui    l    j*  j             l  •          u 
granted    financial    assistance    by   the    state    for  million  ot  able-bodied  men  being  absent  on 

terms  sufficiently  long  to  place  them  on  a  sound  the  battlefield,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this,  and 

financial    and    industrial    basis.      In    many    in-  the   fact  that   the  people  of  Japan   had   to 

stances  within  ten  years  the  factories  had  been  f^^nish  supplies  for  the  army  and  navy,  they 

turned  over  to  individual   enterprise  and   state  li                 j  1                        •  •        i  l     a 

aid   was   no   longer   required.     Great   enlarge-  ^'^re  able  to  send  larger  quantities  ot  foods 

ments  of  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  mills  are  abroad. 

projected   for   the   near   future  in   view   of  the 

past   ready   market   found   for   their  outputs  in  OUR  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN. 

Japan,  China,  and  Korea,  and  the  expectations  "nrvi.     ltt»jc             t                 ..j 

which  the  Japanese  may  very  properly  hiye  of  VVith   the    United   States  Japanese   trade 

larger   sales    in   the   fields   of   Manchuria   and  has   steadily   increased.     If   in    1876,    when 

Korea.  Japan  exported   goods  amounting  to  $22,- 

An  analysis  of  trade  statistics  for  the  last  293,473,    and    imported    from    the    United 

two  years  is  significant:   In  1904  Japan  sold  States  wares  amounting  to  but  $1,702,418, 

to  Tientsin,  China,  gray  sheeting  amounting  some  one  could  have  pictured  the  industrial 

to  $184,000,  and  for  1905  the  sales  amounted  conditions  of  Japan  as  they  are  to-day,  with 

to  $500,000.    What  does  this  mean?  her  modern  mills  and  foundries,  the  aston- 

It  is  pointed  out  that  with  the  Japanese  ishing  number  of  her  factories  and  work- 
Government  marine  subsidies,  with  the  facil-  shops,  and  foretold  that  in  1905  her  exports 
ities  offered  the  cotton-goods  manufacturer  would  amount  to  $160,700,000,  an  increase 
for  placing  as  much  of  his  products  as  he  may  of  over  700  per  cent.,  it  would  have  seemed 
desire  throughout  the  Chinese  market,  Jap-  alarming.  Many  would  have  assumed  that 
anese  trade  and  influence  in  China  in  the  our  imports  to  Japan  would  now  be  prac- 
near  future  are  likely  to  exceed  those  of  any  tically  nil  and  that  she  would  be  invading 
other  country.  In  1902  Japan  imported  our  own  ports  in  competition  with  our  own 
cotton  fabrics  amounting  to  $1,301,016,  products,  and  yet,  despite  the  growth  of  the 
while  for  the  year  1904  they  fell  to  $266,-  cotton-goods  industry  in  Japan,  there  has  in 
046,  the  difference  being  supplied  by  home  recent  years  been  an  increasing  Japanese 
production.  demand  for  the  products  of  American  looms, 

HEAVY  SHI*?  SUBSIDIES.  "^  '"*••<?»'=•*  ^^  ^''^  following  rcporte:    Cot- 

ton-goods  exports  to  Japan:    1903,  $28,000; 

Shipbuilding  companies  of  Japan  are  1904*  $561,800;  1905,  $828,000. 
building  new  vessels,  repairing  old  ones,  al-  Doubtless  the  Russo-Japanese  War  had 
tering  captured  craft,  and  in  every  way  pre-  something  to  do  with  the  abnormal  demand 
paring  to  adapt  everything  they  have  afloat  for  American  cotton  fabrics,  but,  even  grant- 
to  the  new  field  of  Japanese  endeavor.  If  ing  this,  the  future  Japanese  demand  is  like- 
the  half  that  is  told  of  Japanese  intentions  is  ly  to  be  far  greater  than  it  was  before  1904. 
true,  then  an  activity  will  soon  ensue  on  the  Despite  the  wonderful  industrial  growth 
Pacific  Ocean  which  will  astonish  the  west-  of  Japan,  however,  there  is  little  to  be 
ern  world.  feared  from  her  as  a  world-industrial  power. 

On   December  31,    1904,   Japan   owned  With  all  her  growth  the  net  annual  value 
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of  her  manufactured  products  Is  $150,000,-  With  all  of  Japan's  ambition  she  is  sadly 

000,  equal  to  about  $3  per  capita,  against  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  her  labor  is  in- 

a  net  annual  manufactured  product  of  the  efficient  and  by  her  lack  of  raw  materials. 

United   States  amounting  to  $26,000,000,-  Though  the  price  of  labor  in  Japan  is  low, 

000,  or  about  $325  per  capita.  its  limited  efficiency  compared  with  the  effi- 

It  is  significant  that,  in  1876,  Japan's  ciency  of  labor  in  countries  where  much  high- 
exports  were  $22,000,000,  and  her  imports  er  wages  are  paid  makes  it  very  expensive 
from  the  United  States,  $1,700,000, — that  labor;  so  that,  in  many  avenues,  it  is  not  the 
is,  for  every  dollar  received  by  her  for  her  cheapest,  but  among  the  most  costly  labor  in 
exports,  she  spent  8  cents  in  this  country, —  the  world.  Men  who  have  made  a  study  of 
while  in  1905  her  exports  had  increased  to  industrial  conditions  in  the  island  empire 
$160,000,000,  and  her  imports  from  this  say  that  Japanese  labor  is  often  both  incom- 
country  to  $38,000,000;  so  that  for  every  petent  and  wasteful.  The  average  Japanese 
dollar  received  by  her  in  1905  for  her  ex-  workman  is  not  only  a  rather  poor  workman, 
ports  she  spent  24  cents  in  this  country.  Her  but  indifferent  to  his  own  incompetence,  and 
increasing  purchasing  power  led  to  her  destitute  of  ambition  to  remedy  it,  and  he 
spending  twenty-two  times  as  much  with  us  has  little  notion  of  the  value  of  time.  As 
in  1905  as  in  1876,  and  three  times  as  much  compared  with  American  skilled  workmen,  it 
in  proportion  to  her  exports;  nor  is  there  has  been  estimated  that  the  ratio  of  Japanese 
much  fear  that  she  will  be  able  to  displace  efficiency  in  labor  is  about  four  to  one. 
many  American  articles  of  manufacture  by  If  American  industry  has  any  serious  fu- 
ller own  industries.  Years  ago  a  watch  ture  competitor  in  Asia  it  is  more  likely  to 
factory  was  established  at  Osaka  to  displace  be  China  than  Japan.  China  has  an  immense 
foreign  importations,  but  instead  of  meeting  amount  of  wealth,  her  people  are  "  indus- 
the  home  demand  the  importation  of  watches  trious,  reliable,  law-abiding,  good  humored, 
into  Japan  has  increased  from  485,593  yen,  capable  and  tolerant."  Her  merchants  have 
in  1892,  to  3,066,329  yen,  in  1898,  the  lat-  the  highest  integrity,  and  are  among  the  best 
est  available  data,  and  that  of  clocks  from  and  shrewdest  in  the  world.  The  country 
202,141  yen,  in  1892,  to  353,398  yen,  in  itself  has  almost  limitless  potentialities  for 
1898.  development;  so  that  she  has  a  combination 

In  the  face  of  this  astonishing  industrial  of  assets  which   if  properly  developed   and 

and   commercial   growth,    it  must  be  plain  directed  has  tremendous  possibilities, 

to  the  dullest  mind  that  Japan  is  going  to  American  and  European  labor  has  little  to 

make  herself  keenly  felt   in  the  productive  fear  from  the  growth  and  development  of 

field,  just  as  she  has  already  made  herself  eastern  industry.    On  the  contrary,  the  more 

felt  in  military  and  naval  fields.     It  is  true  that  modern  industry  can  be  encouraged  in 

that  wages  in  1903,  compared  with  those  of  the  east  the  more  will  the  purchasing  power 

1887,  have  increased  in  Japan  150  per  cent.,  and  the  wants  increase,  and  the  standards 

and  yet,  taking  eleven  manual  occupations,  of  the  Asiatic  rise.     The  more  that  these 

skilled  and  unskilled,  the  average  daily  wage  grow  the  more  are  the  possibilities  at  hand 

in    1903    did    not   exceed    23    cents.     How,  for  the  consumption  of  the  white  man's  in- 

in   the  face  of  such   facts,  it  is  asked,  can  creasing  surplus  of  industrial  products,  and 

occidental  countries  hope   to  compete  with  thus  will  the  men  of  the  east  be  of  much 

Japan  in  the  orient  or  in  the  world's  open  advantage  to  the  men  of  the  west, 

markets?  The  present  and  future  need  of  Asia  is 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Japan  is  destined,  undoubtedly  not  the  simple  life  but  more 

at  an  early  day,  to  dominate  at  least  the  wants.    Her  aim  to  fdtlow  western  methods 

Asiatic  markets  in  cotton  yarn,  in  low  grade  carries   with    it   consequent   greater   wants, 

cotton  fabrics,  and  in  porcelain  ware,  in  all  These  greater  wants  will  protect  the  western 

of  which  she  is  rapidly  excelling.     As  time  wage-earner,   and   will   not   only   save  him 

goes  on  she  will  exploit  her  possibilities  in  from  the  ill  effects  of  cheap  labor  competi- 

other  directions,  and  materially  add  to  the  tion,  but  will  open  out  a  vast,  if  not  endless 

lines  in  which  she  will  become  a  world  factor,  and  enduring,  market  for  many  of  the  white 

But  despite  all  this,  the  white  wage-earner  man's  products  that,  with  his  superbly 
in  this  and  in  other  countries,  on  the  whole,  skilled  labor,  he  can  produce  better  and 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  Japanese  or  other  cheaper  than  the  Asiatic  will  be  able  to  pro- 
oriental  comnetition.  duce'for  many  generations. 
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TREASURY    CONTROL   OF   THE 'MONEY    MARKET. 

T    AST  year  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  H  the   Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  given 

^     financial  legislative  effort  as  the  most  $'.00,000,000  to  be  deposited  with  the  banks  or 

t      '     r                       T     ^u  ^        'J  Withdrawn,  as  he  might  deem  expedient,  and  if 

noteworthy  in  forty  years.     In  that  period  a  }„  addition  he  were  clothed  with  authority  over 

spasmodic  and  fragmentary  agitation  for  cur-  the  reserves  of  the  several  banks,  with  power 

rcncy   reform,   productive  of   little,   if  any,  to   contract    the   national    bank   circulation   at ' 

substantial  improvement,  from  time  to  time  Pleasure,— 

was  noticeable.  The  call,  however,  lacked  Mr.  Patton  declared  "  the  logical  outcome 
that  indorsement  by  the  banking  fraternity  of  the  recent  practice  of  the  Treasury  in 
which  was  requisite  to  make  it  authoritative  coming  to  the  *  relief '  of  the  money  market." 
or  unanimous,  and  Congress  naturally  gave  In  1872,  Secretary  Boutwell  expressed  the 
little  heed  to  the  same.  For  this  continuing  belief  that  the  Treasury  rather  than  the 
inelasticity  of  our  currency, — so  embarrassing  banking  institutions  of  the  country  should  be 
in  crop-moving  seasons, — the  bankers  were  privileged  to  regulate  the  amount  of  cur- 
more  to  blame  than  the  Government.  The  rency  needed  in  business  channels;  and,  by 
latter  insisted  on  the  presentation  of  a  plan  increasing  the  amount  of  United  States  notes 
for  currency  reform  which  would  in  large  in  circulation  as  a  means  of  relief  to  the 
measure  embody  the  demands  of  the  great  monetary  situation,  the  Treasury  actually 
bulk  of  American  bankers.  This  viewpoint  did  exercise  this  regulative  power, 
was  accepted  by  the  American  Bankers'  As-  Joining  issue  with  Mr.  Shaw  as  to  the 
sociation  last  year,  and,  as  a  result,  a  joint  wisdom  of  vesting  in  a  Treasury  official  "  a 
committee  from  that  organization  and  iFrom  regulative  discretion,"  this  writer  resorts  to 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  sub-  a  wealth  of  historical  precedent,  beginning 
mitted  to  Congress  last  December  a  plan  for  with  the  act  of  February  25,  1862.  The  acts 
currency  improvement  and  relief.  The  of  July  11,  1862;  February  25,  1862;  March 
Solons  at  Washington,  forced  to  the  wall,  3,  1863;  June  30,  1864,  and  February  4, 
promptly  rejected  it,  and,  at  the  last  mo-  1868,  under  which  latter  act  the  greenback 
ment,  passed  the  Aldrich  bill,  which  will  currency  was  stopped  by  Congress,  are  among 
afford  some  elasticity  to  our  currency,  but  the  most  important.  A  resolution  adopted 
is  still  far  short  of  the  relief  needed  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Decem- 
prayed  for.  ber  3,  1872,  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the 
In  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  Treasury  to  inform  the  House  of  his  au- 
February  Mr.  Eugene  B.  Patton,  taking  an  thority  for  increasing  the  issue  of  legal-tender 
excerpt  from  Secretary  Shaw's  report  for  notes  of  October,  1871,  is  cited.  To  this 
last  year  as  a  text,  discusses  at  great  length  Secretary  Boutwell  replied :  "  The  condition 
the  precedents  for  control  of  the  money  mar-  of  affairs  then  existing  in  the  country  seems 
ket  by  the  United  States  Treasury  or  by  its  to  me  to  have  warranted  the  issue  upon 
Secretary.  The  article  is  of  primary  impor-  grounds  of  public  policy."  An  investigation 
tance  to  the  banker  and  capitalist,  although  by  the  Senate  followed,  and  the  writer  de- 
the  force  of  its  conclusions  is  lessened  some-  votes  considerable  .space  to  a  discussion  of 
what  by  the  passage  of  the  Aldrich  bill.  Mr.  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  in- 
Patton  is  clearly  opposed  to  any  plan  that  vestigators,  the  latter  favoring  and  the  for- 
would  invest  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  mer  disapproving  the  action  of  Secretary 
with  a  discretionary  authority  over  Govern-  Boutwell.  The  matter  rested  here  and  no 
ment  deposits  and  withdrawals  in  national  definite  action  was  taken.  This  inaction,  Sec- 
banks,  or  likewise,  over  their  reserves.  "  Such  retary  Boutwell  subsequently  maintained, 
a  proposition  by  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  equivalent  to  a  virtual  assent  to  his  right 
to  make  himself  the  dictator  of  the  financial  to  issue  the  notes  in  question, 
interests  of  the  country,"  he  asserts, ."  is  Referring  to  the  situation  of  1873,  he  says: 
astonishing."  Former  Secretary  Shaw's  state-  **  The  efforts  of  the  Treasury  to  afford  re- 
ment,  in  his  report, —  lief  to  the  money  market  were  comparatively 
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futile,    if   not   indeed    positively   harmless."  Shaw's  opinion.  He  contends  that,  ex  natura. 

This,  because  most  of  the  greenbacks  issued  the  Secretary  is  not  conversant  with  the  busi- 

went  into  the  savings  banks,  and  had  little  ness  and  banking  needs  of  the  country,  and, 

effect  in  allaying  the  panic.     Reporting  on  accordingly,  would  leave  the  matter  of  note 

this  later,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur\'  said :  issues  to  the  national  banks,  under  a  system 

"  The  disturbance  of  business  could  not  be  which,   for  a  most  critical  quarter-century, 

avoided  by  any  amount  of  currerfcy  which  has  proved  successful.    The  enlarged  discre- 

might  be  added   to  the  circulation."      Mr.  tionar>'  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

Patton  believes  that  this  concludes  the  ques-  ury  under  the  Aldrich  bill  is  something  Mr. 

tion  of  Treasur}'  regulation,  and  refutes  Mr.  Patton  evidently  did  not  anticipate. 


STEAMSHIP    LINES    FROM    RUSSIA    TO   THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

■ 

TN  a  series  of  articles  in  the  semi-official  tions  on  the  Russian  steamer  Smolensk  and 
daily  Torgovo-Promyshlenaya  Gazetta  the  Hamburg- American  steamer  Bliicher, 
(Commercial  and  Industrial  Gazette) y  of  the  writer  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
St.  Petersburg,  much  valuable  information  is  steerage  passengers  of  the  former  are  better 
given  concerning  passenger  traffic  between  provided  for  as  regards  space,  light,  and 
Europe  and  the*  United  States.  Particular  ventilation.  It  is  only  the  highest-paid  cab- 
attention  is  paid  to  the  movement  of  emi-  ins  of  the  Bliicher  that  are  superior  in  point 
grants,  and  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  writer  of  comfort.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  first- 
to  prove  that  direct  passenger  traffic  from  cabin  passengers  of  the  Bliicher  receive  bet- 
Russia  should  prove  profitable.  The  so-  ter  accommodations  at  the  expense  of  the 
called  "  Volunteer  Fleet "  has  a  number  of  steerage  passengers.  He  admits,  however, 
steamships  plying  between  Libau  and  New  that  the  steamers  of  the  Hamburg- American 
York,  and  direct  communication  exists  also  fleet  possess  certain  features,  like  the  wireless 
between  Odessa  and  New  York.  telegraph,  a  daily  newspaper,  music,  dancing. 

The  editor  of  the  journal  referred  to  etc.,  which  are  not  found  on  the  ships  of  the 
points  out,  in  his  comments  on  the  articles  "  Volunteer  Fleet."  Because  of  these  facts, 
in  question,  that  the  transportation  of  Rus-  the  author  believes  the  steamers  of  the  "  Vol- 
sian  emigrants  on  Russian  ships  should  be  unteer  Fleet  "  are  not  capable  of  competing 
continued,  since  this  must  be  followed  by  a  with  vessels  of  other  lines  for  cabin  passen- 
growing  commercial  intercourse  between  gers.  In  order  to  encourage  a  greater  num- 
Russia  and  North  America.  The  emigra-  ber  of  cabin  passengers  to  travel  on  the  Rus- 
tion  movement,  he  claims,  is  abnormal  from  sian  steamers  the  author  suggests  the  organi- 
the  standpoint  of  Russian  business  enter-  zation  of  special  tours  for  American  travelers 
prise,  while  in  Germany  an  enormous  and  who  would  be  interested  to  see  Russia.  Later 
well-regulated  passenger  traffic  has  been  es-  on,  he  thinks,  other  classes  of  Americans 
tablished,  thanks  to  the  Russian  emigrants,  would  also  patronize  the  Russian  steamers. 
The  Russian  steamship  lines  are  annually  The  author  points  out,  likewise,  that  on 
losing  the  profits  that  would  accrue  from  the  the  second  voyage  of  the  Smolensk  the  steam- 
carrying  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pas-  er  had  1380  steerage  passengers,  a  regretta- 
sengers.  ble  fact,  according  to  him,  since  the  normal 

The  initial  steps  taken  by  the  "  Volunteer  number  of  steerage  passengers  on  this  vessel 
Fleet "  call  our  attention  to  the  emigration  should  not  exceed  1000.  Overcrowding  is, 
from  Russia,  and  emphasize  the  necessity  of  in  the  long  run,  bound  to  bring  its  retribu- 
immediate  regulation  of  this  movement  and  tion,  and  the  author  would,  therefore,  dis- 
its  direction  into  the  channels  of  our  enter-  courage  it  as  far  as  possible.  Of  the  Euro- 
prises.  The  editor  of  the  Gazetta  is  opposed  pean  emigrants  to  America,  Russia  furnishes 
to  the  transportation  of  Russian  passengers  the  third  largest  number,  as  is  evident  from 
from  the  home  ports  by  foreign  vessels,  and  the  following  table: 
maintains  that  such  transportation  should  be  „                           Aiwtro- 

1   /^  ^^  fj       '         u*-.-  Year.                            Hannry*         Italy.          Russia. 

left  to  Russian  snips.  iocs 206,01 1       230,622      1 36,093 

T  ^1  J        1904 177.156         193,296        14.5.141 

In  companng  the  passenger  accommoda-   1905 276.698       221.479      184.897 
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The  author  believes  that  the  steamers  of  the  that  the  threatened  struggle  with  the  existing 

"Volunteer  Flert "  could  carnr,  aside  from  the  steamship  trust  could  be  avoided." 

Russian  emigrants,  also  a  portion  of  those  from  a     ^iT                     j     ^  •     ^i. 

Austria-Hungary.    This  is  made  the  more  prob-  Another  correspondent  in  the  same  jour- 

Ale  from  the  fact  that  the  Slavs  of  Austria-  nal,  in  discussing  the  diversion  of  Austro- 

Hungary  would  feel  themselves  more  at  home  Hungarian  emigration  to  Russian  steamship 

on  the  Russian  steamers     Instead  of  traveling  j;         ^alis  attention  to  the  fact  that  these 

to  Bremen  or  Hamburg  they  would  lust  as  will-  .  '      ^         u  •     ..            j-i          l              t 

ingly  go  by  way  of  Rotterdam  in  the  Russian  emigrants  could  just  as  readily  go  by  way  of 

steamers.  It  should  be  remembered  that  while  Libau  as  by  way  of  Rotterdam,  the  distance 
the  Russian  Jews,  with  but  few  exceptions,  emi-  in  the  one  case  not  being  greater  than  that  in 
grate  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  remain  j},.  o»|]>r 
there  permanently,  the  Austro-Hungarian  emi- 
grants in  very  considerable  proportion  go  there  -^^  Russian  railroad  rates,  he  further  claims, 
for  a  time  only.  After  accumulating  some  ^^e  not  higher  than  those  in  Germany.  There 
money  they  return  to  their  old  homes  Hence  ^„u,j  ^e  many  difficulties,  however,  in  carrying 
passengers  of  this  character  would  add  to  the  f  ;  ^ra.yt\tTf.  to  the  Russian  ports,  on  a(> 
profits  of  the  Volunteer  Fleet  by  providing  ^^^^  ^^  „,^  inconveniences  and  annoyances 
return  traffic.  For  instance,  on  one  of  the  re-  ^^^^j^j  ^  ^y^^  Russian  passport  system.  It 
turn  voyages  of  the  Blucher.  which  counted  the  ^^„„,j  be  necessary,  also,  to  erect  barracks  in 
author  among  its  passengers,  there  were  400  ytau  for  the  shelter  of  the  emigrants  while 
Austro-Hunganans  among  the  520.  steerage  pas-  jhey  are  awaiting  the  departure  of  their 
sengers  Some  of  tiiese  told  him  that  they  steamers.  It  is  suigcsted.  therefore,  to  start  a 
would  have  prefered  to  return  on  the  Smo/*w*  y^^^  ,j„j  from  Odessa  for  the  benefit  espe- 
had  they  known  of  the  existence  of  Russian  ^j^„y  ^^  j^e  emigrants  from  Galicia  and  Hun- 
steamers,  gary.    The  steamers  from  Odessa  could  stop  at 

"  A  little  more  enterprise,"  says  the  au-  °"*  1*!!' ^l*J!«?i  ^fi/' °"  InaJrT^Ll^  ^™'^°' 

,         I,             e       -iti                 1  and  secure  aaditional  passengers  there. 

thor,     more  far-sightedness,  a  better  under- 
standing of  existing  conditions,  would  allow  It  might  be  added  here  that  direct  steam- 
a  vigorous  development  of  Russian  steamship  ship  service  between  Odessa  and  New 'York 
enterprise  on  the  northern  Atlantic,  provided  has  been  tried,  but  not  found  profitable. 


RAILROADS   AND    RAILROAD    BUILDING    IN    AFRICA. 

TTHE   present  status  of  the  railroads  of  The  railroads  in  Africa  were  built  cvcry- 

Africa  and  their  contemplated  cxtcn-  where  in  connection  with  the  world's  high- 

sion  are  discussed  in  an  article  in  the  Leipzig  way,  the  sea,  and  started   from  the  coast. 

Illustrirte  Zeitung,    The  writer,  Paul  Dehn,  Some  of  the  important  lines  were  constructed 

points  out  what  an  important  agent  of  civili-  in  order  to  go  around  rapids  and  waterfalls ; 

zation  and  economic  advancement  the  rail-  thus,   primarily,   the  Congo  Railway   from 

way  in  Africa  forms,  opening  up  as  it  does  Matadi  to  Leopoldville,  to  avoid  the  lower 

the  interior  to  culture  and  commerce.  Congo  Rapids,  and  the  stretch  from  Wady 

At  the  close  of  1904,  he  reminds  us,  Amer-  Haifa  to  Khartum,  to  escape  the  cataracts  of 

ica  contained, — in  round  numbers, — 34»230  the  Nile. 

miles  of  railroad;  Europe  23,150;  Asia,  All  the  African  railway  lines  have  been 
5840;  Australia,  2050,  and  Africa  only  1970  constructed  by  Europeans.  The  railway 
miles.  Since  1890  the  combined  length  of  systems  of  British  South  Africa,  of  Egypt, 
the  railways  of  Africa  has  been  trebled,  but  and  Algeria  have  received  the  greatest  dcr 
it  is  still  far  behind  the  other  continents,  velopment,  these  sections  containing  fertile  or 
The  charts  published  by  the  Berlin  Colonial  gold-bearing  regions.  The  road  that  pene- 
Economic  Committee  show  that  aln}Ost  all  trates  farthest  into  the  interior,— outside  of 
the  railroads  of  Africa  are  built  with  the  ob-  the  Egyptian  railways  to  Khartum  and  those 
ject  of  reaching  points  in  the  interior,  and  of  South  Africa  to  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the 
thereby  opening  them  to  commerce.  The  na-  Zambesi, — is  the  British  East-African  line, 
tives  are  thus  incited  to  greater  activity  of  from  Mombasa  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 
production,  and  with  increased  earning  there  The  German  writer  enumerates  the  various 
is  greater  consumption,  which,  again,  pro-  railway  routes  which  are  projected  in  the 
motes  importation.  This  applies,  of  course,  German-African  possessions  and  they  are  in- 
only  to  regions  where  production  is  possible  dicated  in  the  accompanying  map. 
on  a  largie  scale.  The  talk  about  a  transcontinental  African 
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railroad,  Herr  Dchn  believes,  is  not  at  this 
time  to  be  talcen  seriously. 

For  tbe  present  the  plans  of  a  railway  across 
the  Sahara  to  Lake  Chad,  or  of  one  from  Ger- 
man East  Africa  to  the  French  Congo,  appear 
fantastic.  Even  the  much  discussed  project  of  a 
transcontinental  line  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape  is, 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  a  chimera,  since 


the  route  is  flanked  throughout  in  its  entire 
course  by  an  incomparably  cheaper  and  more 
agreeable  waterway.  This  overland  road  can 
serve  only  a  political  end,  which  Cecil  Rhodes 
openly  expressed  when  he  said :  "Africa  English 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Nile  I"  Whether  such  a 
road  will  ever  be  built  seems  doubtful.  The 
long  stretch  from  Khartum  to  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanxa  is  little  known.  Lake  Tanganyika  offers 
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an  obstruction,  while  the  Congo  Free  State  is  yield  no  profit  for  the  present,  but  will  grad- 
reluctant  to  grant  the  right  of  way,  and  the  Ger-  ^^lly  do  so,  and  they  arc  meanwhile  render- 
man  East- African  administration  may  adopt  a  •  „  :^^^^«„^  ^Ar,^^,v  ^^^,i^^  Ao^/^«.^;««» 
like   attitude.    This    should    hardly   strike   the  mg  important  economic  service.     According 

English  as  strange,  for  they  would  never  allow  to   information    from    the   English    Uganda 

a  railway  to  be  built  on  their  domain,  particu-  Railway  circles  that   road   already  yields  a 

larly  if  it  should  be  done  to  pave  the  way  for  ^^^^  profi^^  ^hjch  may  be  increased  by  suit- 

the  end  of  British  domimon.  ^j^j^  j^^j^^^  reduction.     The  investment  in 

The  financial  status  of  the  great  railways  this  road,  besides,  is  shown  to  have  been, 
of  Africa  is  by  no  means  unfavorable.  About  comparatively,  large, — approximately  $26,- 
$138,000,000  has  thus  far  been  invested  in  180,000.  With  better  management,  the  Eng- 
the  British  Cape  Colony  railroads.  There  lish  hold,  about  $6,200,000  might  have  been 
is  a  deficit  of  only  Y^  per  cent.,  comparatively  saved.  These  experiences  with  colonial  lines 
small  when  we  recall  that  such  well-man-  in  southern  and  eastern  Africa  are  calculated 
aged  roads  as  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  to  encourage  the  Advocates  of  railroad  ex- 
show  a  greater  deficit.    Many  Prussian  lines  tension  in  the  German  possessions. 


WILL   OUR    COAL   RESERVES    LAST? 


c 


OAL,  as  is  more  or  less  generally  known,  em  States  in  small  quantity  only.    Colorado 

is  derived   from  the   accumulation   of  has  the  biggest  area,  but  in  New  Mexico, 

vegetable  matter,  and  may  be  divided  into  Utah,  Washington,   and  Alaska  it  is  also 

three  main  classes, — anthradte,  bituminous,  mined.    In  fact,  in  Alaska  is  found  the  larg- 

and  lignite.     In  the  trade  these  are  again  est  anthracite  field  outside  of  Pennsylvania, 

subdivided,     respectively:     Anthracite    and  Coking  coal  is  found  in  southern  Colorado 

semi-anthracite,  bituminous  and  semi-bitumi-  and  northern  New  Mexico  in  good  quantity, 

nous,  and  lignite  and  sub-bituminous.    Semi-  and  in  lesser  degree  in  Utah,  Washington, 

anthracite  is  a  low  grade  of  anthracite ;  semi-  Wyoming,  and  Montana.    Bituminous  coal 

bituminous  is  a  high  grade  of  bituminous;  is  largely  mined  in  Colorado,  Utah,  New 

bituminous  is  the  common  coal  of  the  East-  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Washington, 

ern  fields;  sub-bituminous  is  lower  than  bi-  and  in  Monterey  County,  California.    Sub- 

tuminous  and  above  lignite  in  grade;  while  bituminous  coal  is  abundant  in  the  West, 

the  latter  is  brown  and  woody,  and  found  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Wash- 

the  Dakotas,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  ington  having  generous  supplies»    Lignite  is 

and  Alabama.  Bituminous  coals  alone  possess  mined  commercially  only  in  North  Dakota 

the  '*  coking  "  quality^  and  are  used  to  ad-  and  Texas,  but  is  found  in  eastern  Montana, 

vantage  in  the  production  of  iron.    Most  of  southern    Alabama,    Mississippi,    Arkansas* 

the  high-grade  coke  comes   from   Pennsyl-  and  South  Dakota.    The  coal  fields  belong- 

vania.  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  ing  to  the  Government  are  principally  lignite, 

and  Alabama.    In  1905,  coal  was  the  most  President  Roosevelt's  recent  order  with- 

valuable  mineral  produced  in  this  country,  drawing  temporarily  from  coal  entry  64,- 

being  worth   $476,756,963,   against  $382,-  000,000  acres  of  coal  land,  and  his  rccom- 

450,000  >ipr    iron,   $149,697,188    for   clay  mendation  to  Congress  on  the  conservation 

products,  $139,795,716   for  copper,   $125,-  of  our  mineral  fuels,  induced  Mr,  Marius 

720,254  for  oil  and  gas,  and  $122,402,683  R.  Campbell,  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 

for  gold  and  silver.    The  United  States  is  cal  Survey,  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 

the  greatest  coal-producing  country  in  the  duration  of  our  coal  reserves  in  the  National 

world,    and    in    1905    mined    384,598,643  Geographic  Magazine  for  February.    In  the 

short  tons,  worth  $476,756,963.  E^t  most  of  the  coal  lands  have  passed  into 

Pennsylvania  leads  in  production,  although  private   hands.     Public   interest,    therefore, 

Montana,  Texas,  and  North  Dakota  have  centers  in  the  coal  fields  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 

larger,   but   inferior,  .coal    areas.     Illinois,  tain  region  and  the  Pacific  slope.    Including 

West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Alabama  Alaska,  the  total  for  this  aggregate  area  is 

are  other  large  producers.     In  the  West,  144,800  square  miles  of  coal,  50  per  cent,  of 

Colorado  leads,  followed  in  order  by  Wyom-  which  is  owned  by  private  individuak  and 

ing,  Washington,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  interests.     This  would  leave  about  72,000 

and  Utah.     Anthracite  is  found  in  West-  square  miles  still  vested  in  the  Government, 
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and  deducting  therefrom  the  area  of  the  lig- 
nite fields,  above  referred  to,  there  remains 
about  33, OCX)  square  miles  of  fairly  good  coal 
over  which  governmental  dominion  is  abso- 
lute.   This  moves  him  to  ask: 

Have  we  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal,  as 
many  would  have  us  believe,  or  should  we  be- 
gin to  husband  our  resources?  Is  the  Govern- 
ment justified  in  withdrawing  all  coal  from  sale. 
as  proposed  in  the  recent  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress?  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions depends  largely  upon  the  broad  problem  of 
what  IS  the  extent  of  our  coal  supply,  how 
rapidly  are  we  using  it,  and  is  there  a  possi- 
bihty  that  our  stock  of  fuel  will  be  exhausted  in 
the  near  future? 

Only  by  an  estimate  of  our  coal  supplies 
can   these  queries  be  answered,  and,  while 
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1875  our  total  was  420,cxx),oc)0  tons;  from 

1876  to  1885,  848,000,000  tons;  from  1886 
to  1895,  1,586,100,000  tons,  and  from  1896 
to  1905,  2,832,600,000  tons.  **  The  rate  of 
increase  is  enormous,"  says  he ;  *'  it  is  simply 
appalling."    Therefore,  he  declares: 

If  the  rate  of  consuniption  of  1905  were  main- 
tained indefinitely,  without  change,  our  coal 
would  last  approximately  4000  years,  but  if  the 
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DIAGRAM     SHOWING    THE    INCREASING    RATE    OF    COAL    CONSUMPTION    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Mr.  Campbell  admits  the  probable  unsatis- 
factoriness  and  incorrectness  of  such  an  ap- 
proximation, he  attempts  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty on  the  basis  of  recent  reconnoissance 
surveys.  From  the  same  he  computes  our 
total  coal  tonnage,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  at 
2,200,000,000,000  short  tons.  This  in  cubic 
content  would  measure  seven  and  one-half 
miles  in  length  and  in  breadth  and  in  height, 
or,  in  linear  form,  a  layer  of  coal  six  and  one- 
haJf  feet  thick  over  400,000  square  miles! 
In  view  of  this  apparently  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply, he  asks:  "  Is  it  possible  that  the  people 
of  this  country  can  use  such  a  mass  of  coal  ?  " 
As  the  actual  consumption  must  be  ascer- 
tained first,  from  governmental  statistics  he 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  amount  produced 
in  any  one  decade  is  equal  to  the  entire  previ- 
ous production  since  181 6.     From  1866  to 


constantl)^  increasing  rate  which  has  marked  the 
consumption  during  the  past  ninety  years  be 
maintained,  our  coal  will  practically  be  ex- 
hausted within  100  years. 

Then,  taking  into  consideration  the  fac- 
tors of  present  consumption, — railroads, 
steamship  lines,  and  manufacturing  and  do- 
mestic necessities, — which  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue at  the  present  rate  if  they  do  not  in- 
crease, he  places  the  real  life  of  our  coal 
fields  at  **  about  200  years,"  and  pertinently 
asks: 

If  this  estimate  is  even  approximately  correct, 
h  it  not  time  for  the  Government  to  take  some 
steps  to  prevent  the  remaining  coal  of  the  West 
from  passing  to  the  hands  of  corporations,  to 
prevent  wasteful  methods  of  mining  and  use. 
and  to  conserve  for  the  use  of  the  common  peo- 
ple even  this  small  fraction  of  the  total  coal  of 
the  country? 
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THE  RHODES  EXPERIMENT. 

\X7HILE  It  IS  still  too  early  to  pass  judg-  "  arrives  "  by  a  process  of  elimination  which 

ment  on  the  wisdom  and  ultimate  sue-  insures  the  survival  of  the  fittest.     One  of 

cess  of  America's  acceptance  of  scholarships  the  best  American  scholars  at  Oxford,  dis- 

at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  under  the  will  of  cussing  this  feature  with  Professor  Wenley, 

the  late  Cecil  Rhodes,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in-  said:   "Our  preparation  in  comparison  with 

cumbent  upon  all  who  know  the  difficulties  that  of  the  English  scholars  is  simply  ridicu- 

which   an   American   student  must   face   at  lous."    An  experienced  Don  also  remarked: 

the  English  universities  to  curb  and  dispel  "  I  really  cannot  conceive  what  their  prepara- 

undue  expectations  on  this  side  of  the  At-  tion  can  have^been." 

lanric.    Our  students  have  not  achieved  dis-       These  discoveries  moved  Professor  Wen- 

tinction,  nor  are  they  likely  to. do  so  for  many  ley  to  state : 

years  to  come.     In  fact,  there  is  little  iusti-       ^xr  •  t       *i.        *u  *    *t.'  ***i^ 

%      .        .       ,  •       1  •  1  We    may    infer,    then,    that    this    very    title 

hcation  for  hope  m  this  respect  unless  we  (scholar)  places  a  burden  upon  the  Rhodian. 
train  our  Oxford  and  Cambridge  candidates  His  fellow  scholars,  being  the  creme  de  la 
along  new  lines.     It  is  not  the  fault  of  the    ^''^^^  of  the  selective  process  outlined  above, 

men  themselves  that  honors  have  not  been    ^^^\^'*rr^?  ^^*  ^^^^^  9^  ^JT^^^'S"  7^'"* 

1,^1  .^      ^i        i_^i      /!_•      may  be  his  by  a  happy  accident,  but  wherefrom, 

reaped  by  them,  but  rather  the  fault  of  their    by  the  very  nature  of  his  case,  he  is  debarred 

altogether  inadequate  and  inefficient  prepara-  as  a  rule.    Besides,  their  preparation  has  come 

tion   for   the   tests   that  are  offered   in    the  at  the  hands  of  those  who  "know  the  ropes" 

"  Schools."  thoroughly  from  personal  experience.     Like  is 

T>     r    r>     myr     tiT     1         •      -.L      TkjT'  L'  set  to  produce  like.    And  as  if  to  emphasize  the 

I'rot.    K.    M.   Wenley,    in   the  Mtchtgan  difference  even   more,  they  represent  the  very 

Alumnus    for    February,    makes    this    clear,  best  results  of  the  English  schools,  arrived  at 

Pointing  out  the  distinction  that  gives  value  by    a    thoroughly    tried    and    conventionalized 

and  recognition  to  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Process:  whereas,  we  have  no  such  machinery, 

jx *.    .  •4..  T'k-.*.  •*."  •    '-.^  •     •    II  X.  a"<i»  after  a  fashion,  must  make  our  selection 

degree,  to  wit:  That  it  is  mtrmsically  worth-  ^n  data  very  meager  by  comparison.     Finally, 

less  unless  of  the  /rowor  grade,  a  mere  pass  the  examination   imposed   upon   the  American 

degree  counting  as  nothing, — he  clearly  es-  candidate  means  nothing;  as  evidence  of  schol- 

tablishes  the  fact  that  an  American  under-  arship  it  has  no  standing  at  Oxford.    It  is  no 

^^^.u.^*.^    ^^^i^^A    4-r.    .^*A>..^4.^*:i..    ...n^^^u,  ^0T€  thSLti  thc  bare  entrance  to  the  university 

graduate    trained    to    perfdnctonly    comply  required  of /»(wj  men. 

with  four  years  reading  and  receive  a  de- 
gree in  common  with  hundreds  of  other  men  To  overcome  this  difficultly  in  future  we 
is  sadly  deficient  as  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  must  coiftpel  ourselves  to  appoint  with  some 
competitor.  With  the  Englishman  an  honor  concrete  sense  of  the  actual  circumstances 
degree  is  the  culmination  of  more  than  ten  as  they  exist  at  Oxford.  Colonials  beat  us 
years*  preparation  along  lines  leading  directly  because  they  are  "  next "  to  the  requirements, 
thereto  and  laid  down  by  men  thoroughly  and  our  pressing  business  is  to  remedy  the 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  uni-  defect  above  outlined.  The  method  of  elcc- 
versity  examiners.  What  chance  has  an  tion  is  a  serious  handicap.  Our  students  arc 
American  student  against  men  so  prepared  pitted  against  men  who  have  fought  inch  by 
and  guided?  inch  for  a  matter  of  ten  years,  to  the  final 

At  the  English  preparatory  schools  a  boy  competition,  while  Americans,  lacking  such 
is  put  in  trim  for  a  scholarship  at  one  of  the  training,  have  no  idea  of  "  what  is  wanted." 
great  public  schools, — Eton,  Winchester,  Classical  requfi-ement, — Greek  and  Latin, — 
Clifton,  or  Dulwich.  Arriving  at  one  of  stands  immovable  at  the  very  threshold,  and 
these  institutions,  if  he  is  bright  and  alert,  specialize  as  he  may  in  mathematics,  physics, 
he  is  "  run  "  for  a  scholarship  at  one  of  the  natural  science,  jurisprudence,  modem  his- 
colleges  in  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  As  tory,  Oriental  languages,  literature  or  his- 
soon  as  he  makes  his  appearance  at  one  of  tory,  the  work  of  an  American  is  discounted 
the  latter  seats  of  learning,  the  "  Dons  "  of  unless  the  "  Humanities  "  figure  prominently 
his  particular  college  take  him  in  hand  and  in  his  attainments.  Men  competent  in  any 
**  run  "  him  to  win  the  special  scholarships,  of  the  branches  mentioned  should  be  pre- 
prizes,  fellowships,  and  honors  of  the  uni-  pared  especially  for  the  classical  require- 
versity.  Training  such  as  this  outline  sug-  ments,  and  until  this  is  done  no  great  hope 
gests  is  foreign  to  the  preparation  of  the  of  success  will  be  realized,  American  uni- 
American,  and  his  chances  are  thereby  dimin-  versities  must  agree  on  a  plan,  and  the 
ished.    The  English  candidate  for  a  degree   present  haphazard  method  of  election  cease« 
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THE    BRYAN- BEVERIDGE    DEBATE. 

\X/^HAT  promises  to  be  a  protracted  ex-  Constitution.  Should  Congress  attempt  to 
change  of  views  on  the  States'  rights  legislate  for  the  States  it  could  not  succeed, 
question  between  William  Jennings  Bryan  First,  it  would  not  have  the  time;  second,  it 
and  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  is  begun  in  would  not  possess  the  local  knowledge.  A 
the  March  Reader  (Indianapolis).  Mr.  systematic  absorption  of  power  by  the  federal 
Bryan  writes  on  "  Our  Dual  Government,"  Government  would  be  a  forerunner  of  dcs- 
and  Mr.  Beveridge  on  "  The  Nation."  The  potism ;  and,  referring  to  the  California- Jap- 
treatment  of  the  question  by  the  Nebraskan  anese  imbroglio,  he  makes  the  point  that  a 
consists  largely  in  quotations  from  Hamilton  treaty  cannot  suspend  the  Constitution,  be- 
and  Jefferson,  with  outlines  of  their  views,  cause  the  President  and  Senators  who  concur 
while  Mr.  Beveridge's  presentation  resolves  in  it  are  sworn  to  support  the  latter.  Monop- 
itself  into  an  outspoken,  unvarnished  defense  olies  can  be  curbed  by  federal  and  State  rem- 
of  the  Roosevelt  policies,  edies  which  are  supplementary,  and  this 
Centralization  in  the  federal  Government  project  is  no  justification  for  contracting  the 
Mr.    Bryan    attributes    to    Hamilton,    who  power  of  the  State. 

planned  a  popular  assembly   to  be  elected  Senator  Beveridge  says  the  nation  is  the 

every  three  years,  and  a  Senate,  elected  by  people  in  the  mass,  and  the  States  are  the 

the  people,  to  hold  office  during  good  be-  same  people  split  up  into  forty-six  groups, 

havior.    To  this  he  desired  to  add  an  execu-  There  can  be  no  danger  therefore  from  die 

tive  to  hold  office  during  gpod  behavior,  and,  national  Government  because  it's  the  whole 

likewise,  would  have  the  governors  of  the  people.     Powerful    interests,    however,    can 

States  appointed  by  the  general  Government  more  easily  handle  the  small  groups  for  their 

and  their  laws  subject  to  the  Constitution  own  selfish  ends,   and   these  are   the  ones 

and  laws  of  the  United  States.     Hamilton,  mainly   responsible   for  the   present  outcry 

he  points  out,  feared  the  people  and  ''  the  against  the  Roosevelt  attempt  to  do  things 

amazing  violence  and  turbulence  of  the  dem-  for  the  whole  people  which  the  States  them- 

ocratic  spirit."  Hence  he  regarded  ''  a  tenure  selves  have  not  done  or  caniiot  do.  '  He  illus- 

for  life,  or  during  good  behavior,"  the  only  trates  his  point  by  referring  to  the  Chicago 

weapon  to  encourage  Senators  "  to  resist  the  riots  of  1895,  when  President  Cleveland  sent 

popular  passions."     Jefferson,  contrariwise,  troops  to  Illinois  to  quell  the  disturbances, 

says   Mr.   Bryan,   would    leave   the   States  although  not  requested  by  either  its  Govem- 

supreme  in  matters  which  concerfled  them  or  or  Legislature.     Governor  Altgeld  de- 

alone,  and  would   entrust  to  the  national  nounced  this  action  as  an  invasion  of  the 

Government  only  national  affairs.     In  Jef-  State  and  a  violation  of  the  Constitution, 

ferson's  own  words:  Senator  Beveridge  replied  to  this  attack  and 

Tt,            .^    ^  41,    c*  *                   4-11  ">adc  it  clear  that  the  President's  action  was 

The  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all    t      /.  1        j  ^t         i       j  j  -^  1 ^ 

their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  administra-  lawhil,  and  the  railroads  approved  it  because 

tions  for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the  surest  their  own  property  was  menaced  by  the  not- 

bulwarks  »igainst  anti-republican  tendencies ;  the  ers.       Then,  they  had  nothing  to  say  for 

preservation  of  the  general  Government  in  its  States'    rights;    to-day,   everything,    because 

whole  constitutional  vigor  as  the  sheet  anchor     .    .       !/•  i.  •  '        ^  l    u  -.*.        .^^^^j 

of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad.  their  selfish  interests  can  be  better  protected 

under  the  State  than  under  the  federal  Gov- 

Mr.  Bryan  lays  stress  oh  the  amendments  emment. 

to  the  Constitution  which  Jefferson  secured,  The  power  of  Congress  to  charter  a  bank, 

and  points  out  that  they  relate  to  two  thing;:  to  prevent  the  passage  of  obscene  matter 

"  The  protection  of  the  individual  and  the  as-  through  the  mails,  the  Louisiana  lottery  sup- 

sertion  of  the  doctrine  of  local  self-govern-  pression,  and  Quarantine  law,  the  Pure-Food 

ment."    That  amendment  reserving  powers  law,    the    Packing-House    law,    were    all 

to  the  States  not  specifically  granted  to  the  passed,  although  opposed  by  States'  rights' 

United  States,  he  claims,  shows  the  determi-  advocates,  who  ever  "become  excited   for 

nation  of  the  fathers  to  establish  a  dual  form  liberty  when  some  financial  interest  is  en- 

of  government.    This  being  so,  he  denies  that  dangered  by  the  assertion  of  nationality." 

any  change  in  time  and  events  has  disturbed  The  defense  of  this  theory  slumbers  when  no 

this  equilibrium,   and   says   the  only   way  finandal  interests  are  involved,  and  the  laws 

to  permit  the  federal  Government  to  enlarge  mentioned,  Senator  Beveridge  believes,  are 

its  power  is  through  an  amendment  to  the  themselves  an  unanswerable  argument  for 
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nationality,    showing    the    progress    of    the  rights  cannot  supply.    The  dividing  line,  he 
American    people    toward    national    unity,  thought,  might  be  stated  thus: 
Nationality  means  the  American  people  act- 
ing in  common   against  evils  which   affect  When  an  evil  or  a  benefit  is  so  widespread 
^1          .                             J    e^  -.    »     •  u^  that  it  atiects  so  much  of  the  country  as  to  be 
them  in  common,  and   States    rights  mean  ^^u^^  national,  the  nation's  power  should  be 

merely  these  same  American  people  divided  equal  to  end  that  evil  or  secure  that  benefit  to 

into   iforty-six  sovereign   groups  and,   there-  the  American  people. 

fore,    acting   impotently.      The    progress   of  When  an  evil  or  a  benefit  is  purely  local  and 

narionality  and  the  decay  of  States'  rights  "pJr^fXm°Vh'^  iTiLThfstre^S'fh: 

grow  out  ot  changed  conditions   {vide  Mr.  g^il  exists  or  the  benefit  can  be  applied,  and 

Bryan,  supra)   which  have  brought  us  new  nowhere  else,  the  State  should  end  that  evil  or 

problems  and  new  necessities  which  States*  secure  that  benefit. 


IS  THE  WORLD  COMING  TO  RADICALISM  OR  SOCIALISM? 

y\  SURVEY  of  the  present  status  of  "  Eu-  fered  by  the  Socialists,  and   the  declaration 

ropean    Radicalism,"    written    by   P.  of  the  other  side  that  "  all  things  are  well  in 

Munch  for  Det  ny  siarhundrede   (Copen-  the  best  of  all  worlds."    Each  phase  of  social 

hagen),  throws  a  valuable  side-light  on  the  life  must  be  scrutinized,  they  assert,  and  for 

outcome  of  the  recent  German  elections  and  each  particular  evil  the  needed  remedy  must 

serves  also  to  reassure  those  who  may  have  be  found.     To  them  no  ."  cure-alls  "  exist, 

feared    that    the    immediate    future    would  nor  any  possibility  of  getting  away  from  the 

bring  a  fight  to  the  finish  between  the  ex-  social  disease  by  denying  it.    Among  the  prin- 

treme    parties.      The    long-heard    cry    that  cipal   demands  that  enter   into   the   radical 

"  Radicalism    is   dead  "    is   shown    by    Mr.  programs  of  all  countries  he  mentions  com- 

Munch  to  be  far  from  warranted  by  actual  plete  universal  manhood  suffrage;  a  discon- 

conditions.  Passing  in  quick  review  from  one  tinuation  of  economical  conditions  making  it 

country  to  another,  he  points  out  that  the  possible   for  one  man   to  exploit  thousands 

radical    party,— or,    rather,    parties,— every-  of  others  for  his  own  advantage;  freedom 

where    have    been    directing    the    trend    of  from  state  guardianship  in  all  questions  of  be- 

events,  even  when  their  numbers  have  been  lief  or  opinion,  whether  social,  political,  or 

reduced  to  the  verge  of  complete  extinction,  religious;  and  a  total  separation  of  religion 

He  does  not  find  an  unbridgable  chasm  and  politics.  , 
between  the  Radicals  in  the  proper  sense  and  Mr.  Munch  insists  that  radicalism  is  not 
the  Social  Democrats.  They  have  much  more  hostile  to  religion,  but  only  toward  the  inter- 
in  common  and  stand  much  closer  together,  ference  of  the  church  with  non-religious  mat- 
he  thinks,  than  do  the  Radicals  and  the  Mod-  ters.  He  points  out  also  that,  while  it  is 
erates  or  the  Conservatives.  When  seeking,  opposed  to  war  and  militarism  in  principle,  it 
to  find  the  basic  note  common  to  all  the  rad-  recognizes  existing  conditions  and  the  impos- 
ical  groups,  he  comes  to  this  formulation:  sibility  for  any  nation  at  the  present  time  to 
"  That  all  men  are  born  and  remain  free  and  place  itself  at  the  mercy  of  its  neighbors, 
equal  in  their  rights."  In  the  light  of  this  On  this  account  the  Radicals  of  Denmark, — 
faith,  the  Radicals  test  existing  society  and  a  country  that  cannot  alone  defend  itself 
all  Its  institutions  and  beliefs.  The  result  against  any  great  power, — are  opposed  to  a 
of  the  test,  he  says,  is  everywhere  the  same :  big  army  and  navy  and  in  favor  of  a  neutral- 
That  existing  society  is  built  on  principles  ization  of  the  country.  In  Trance,  on  the 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  upheld  by  the  other  hand,  the  Radicals  admit  the  necessity 
Radicals.  It  is  built  on  distinctions  based  on  of  maintaining  a  strong  defense  as  long  as  the 
chance  and  on  conditions  that  are  subject  to  present  reginie  lasts  in  Germany, 
alterations.  Therefore,  all  Radicals  demand  To  him  France,  with  its  large  Radical  ma- 
a  radical  change  that  goes  to  the  very  roots  jority  and  its  Radical  ministry,  is  the  coun- 
of  things.  try  that  shows  whither^\'ard  events  are  tend- 

He  shows  that  the  insistency  of  the  Radi-  ing  all  over  Europe.     The  reason  that  the 

ads  that  all  things  as  well  as  all  theories  French  people  is  so  far  in  advance  of  all 

must  be  questioned  and   tried  makes  them  other  nations  he  seeks  partly  in  its  tempera- 

cqually  disinclined  to  accept  the  panacea  of-  ment  and  partly  in  the  radical  opinions  pre- 
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vailing  among  its  professors  and   teachers.  He  declares  the  object  of  radicalisni  to  be 

He  shows  that  the  class  which  he  calls  the  not  only  a  reformation  of  the  laws  but  of  the 

Academic  has  greater  influence  in   France  popular  way  of  thinking.    The  estimate  of 

than  in  any  other  country,  and  that  that  in-  social  values  and  rights  must  be  changed, 

fluence  is  almost  wholly  exercised  in  favor  of  Thus  the  Radical  party  is  not  only  a  parlia- 

radical  ideas.     The  temperamental  reasons  mentary  group,  but  a  distinct  element  of  the 

for  the  radicalism  of  the  French  nation  he  people  itself,  working  steadily  for  the  spread 

finds  in  its  inclination  to  follow  logic.  of  education  rather  than  for  the  agitation  of 

Once  the  Frenchmen  have  discovered  that  an  certain  political  ideas.     And  he  quotes  the 
old  law  is  meaningless,  unwarranted,  and  un-  words  of  Horup,  the  late  leader  of  the  Dan- 
just,  it  seems  to  them  the  natural  thing  to  cross  jsh  Radicals: 
out  that  law  and  adopt  a  wholly  new  .one  in  its 

place.    The   Germanic   races   cling  much   more  Politics     in     the    narrower    sense, — all     this 

pertinaciously   to   what   they   have   become  ac-  rumpus  about  ministers,  laws,  reforms,  and  such 

customed  to.     Show  them  an  old  rule  is  without  things, — had  for  me  only  a  secondary  interest 

meaning  and  they  will  admit  this  with  a  shoulder  I  laid  the  stress  entirely  on  the  social  revolution ; 

shrug.    But  they  will  continue  to  obey  the  rule,  I  wanted  a  change  in  the  order  of  precedence 

nevertheless,  because  it  is  old  and  therefore  to  among  the  people;  the  new  ministry  was  to  me 

be  held  in  reverence.  merely  a  symbol  of  the  accomplished  change. 


CANADA,  ENGLAND.  AND  "THE  STATES." 


w 


HILE  annexation  is  no  longer  serious-  as  an ti- Americanism.  The  British  Imperial 
ly  discussed  by  either  Canadians  or  Federation  scheme  has  resulted  in  nothing 
Americans,  from  the  political  viewpoint,  the  more  definite  than  the  exhortation :  "  Think 
desire  for  closer  relations,  such  as  commer-  imperially."  In  reality,  it  appears  to  be  an 
cial  reciprocity  would  establish,  is  daily  in-  attempt  at  colonial  subordination,  which,  of 
creasing.  The  physical  map,  not  the  politi-  course,  is  irritating  to  Canada.  The  with- 
cal,  is  the  index  to  what  Canada  really  is,  drawal  of  the  military  forces  from  Canada, 
and  this  shows  that  the  Dominion  consists  the  embargo  against  Canadian  cattle,  the 
of  four  territorial  sections,  forming  a  broken  loosening  of  racial  ties  by  immigration, — ex- 
line  across  the  continent  and  separated  from  eluding  Catholic  Irish,  barely  half  the  pop- 
each  other  by  wide  spaces  or  barriers  of  na-  ulation  is  British, — the  protective  tariff 
ture,  while  each  is  closely  connected  in  every  against  England,  are  all  tending  to  fret  the 
way  with  the  United  States.  Ontario  gets  hawser  that  binds  England  and  Canada, 
her  coal  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Nova  The  constitution,  while  modeled  on  the 
Scotia  sends  hers  to  New  England.  There  British,  and  apparently  monarchical,  is  really 
are  i,2CX),cxx>  Canadians  in  the  United  parliamentary.  In  its  federal  element,  the 
States;  in  Massachusetts  150,000  alone,  provinces,  the  Canadian  constitution  departs 
There  is  a  counter-current  of  Americans  into  j^rom  the  British  model  and  approaches  that 
Canada.  Churches  interchange  ministers;  of  the  United  States,  making  the  whole  na- 
sport  and  summer  resorts  are  enjoyed  in  tional,  with  a  federal  structure.  But  it  has 
common;  American  newspapers  and  maga-  no  state  right.  The  judicial  appeal  in  the 
zines  are  widely  read  by  Canadians;  Amer-  last  resort,  the  supreme  military  command 
ican  investments  are  increasing;  New  York  and  the  fountain  of  honor,  are  still  in  the 
is  the  Canadian  stock  exchange,  and  Ameri-  imperial  country.  When,  therefore,  Cana- 
can  currency  circulates  everywhere  but  in  dians  speak  of  their  country  as  a  nation. 
Government  offices.  The  spirit,  and  largely  which  they  habitually  do,  they  anticipate  her 
the  form,  of  the  political  institutions  of  Can-  coming  emancipation. 

ada  and  the  States  is  similar,  and,  apparently,        Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  substantially  voices 

only  political  and  fiscal  lines  keep  the  two  such  views  in  the  current  number  of  the 

countries  apart.  Contemporary  Review  (London).     Ontario 

All  this  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  rela-  and  Quebec,  said  he,  came  into  confederation 

tion  of  Canada  to  the  British  Government  willingly.    New  Brunswick  hesitated.   Nova 

irksome,  for  it  is  difficult  to  combine  the  Scotia  was  dragged  in  by  the  hair  of  the 

character  of  a  dependency  with  that  of  a  head.    Prince  Edward  Island  followed ;  and 

nation,    British  sentiment  in  Canada  is  not  to  get  British  Columbia  the  Pacific  Railway 

all-powerful.    Again,  there  is  such  a  thing  was  built.    The  great  Northwest  is  now  in, 
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and  Mr.  Smith  says:  "A  parallel 
of  a  nation  so  totally  wanting  in  unit>'  of 
territorial  basis  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
name."  The  constitution  was-  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  and  the  whole  govern- 
ing apparatus  has  led  men  to  remark  that 
"  Canada  is  too  much  governed."  Graft  and 
dishonesty  prevail  at  Ottawa  and  extend 
through  the  whole  political  framework.  The 
caucus  system  is  in  full  operation  in  Cana- 
dian legislatures,  and  the  machinery  and  vo- 
cabulary of  parties,  generally,  have  been  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  The  want 
of  political  cohesion  as  well  as  that  of  terri- 
torial unity  among  the  provinces  aggravates 
political  corruption,  and  the  lack  of  a  com- 
mon interest  leads  to  extravagance  in  the 
government  in  order  to  obtain  its  necessary 
support.  The  press  is  likewise  subservient 
"  Nowhere,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  not  even  m 
Ontario,  which  is  its  widest  field,  has  it  a 
constituency  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  its 
independence  and  enable  an  honest  journal 
with  impunity  to  withstand  the  passion  of 
the  hour,"  Literature,  also,  suffers  from  the 
narrowness  of  its  field.  The  scope  of  the 
writer  is  not  the  Dominion  but  a  province, 
and  with  difficulty  can  he  secure  recognition 
in  the  literary  world  in  either  England  or  the 
States. 

Even  the  judiciary,  hitherto  sound,  is  now 
being  used  to  reward  political  services.  The 
French,  although  content  to  live  under  Brit- 
ish law,  retain  their  separate  nationality  and 
fly  the  tricolor.  Quebec  is  theirs,  and  they 
are  advancing  in  eastern  Ontario  as  well  as 
to  the  north  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific. 

That  which  kept  them  true  to  Great  Britain 
i[i  ihe  Revolutionary  War  was  the  influence  of 
the  priests,  who  were  opposed  in  the  first  case  to 
New  England  Puritanism,  in  the  second  to  revo- 
lutionary France.  Te  Deum  was  sung  for  Tra- 
falgar in  the  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Montreal. 
French  sentiment  is  a  good  deal  masked  at 
present  by  the  French  Premiership  of  the  Do- 
minion in  the  person  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
which  carries  with  it  the  patronage.  The  con- 
tingent would  never  have  been  voted  by  Quebec. 
Much  less  would  Quebec  join  in  a  war  against 
France,  The  sympathies  of  French  Canada  in 
the  case  of  the  rising  of  the  French  half-breeds 
in  the  Nortliwest  were  plainly  shown.  The 
priesthood,  hitherto  supreme,  is  somewhat  losing 
influence.  French  Canadians  go  in  great  nnm- 
t>ers  to  the  factories  of  New  England  and  bring 
back  with  them  republican  ideas.  Meantime  the 
race  is  exceedingly  prolific,  their  priests  encourag- 
ing early  marriage.  They  have  ousted  the  Brit- 
ish from  the  tracts  south  of  the  St,  Lawrence, 
called  the  Eastern  Townships,  and  they  are  ad- 
vancing in  Eastern  Ontario,  as  well  as  to  the 


north  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
They  aspire  to  extension  in  the  Northwest,  but 
are  not  likely  to  make  way  there. 

THE    CANADIAN    NORTHWEST. 

As  for  the  Northwest,  with  its  boundless 
wheat  fields,  it  has  been  filling  with  Cana- 
dian, British,  Icelandic.  Galician,  Swedish, 
Russian  Doukhobors  and  Mennonites,  and 
Jewish  immigrants.     The  inrush  of  Ameri- 
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can  farmers  from  adjoining  States  is  also 
great.  "At  the  rate  at  which  the  North- 
west is  filling,  and  with  the  expanse  of  cul 
tivable  land  which  it  is  now  known  to  con- 
tain, it  must  before  long  make  its  predomi- 
nance felt  politically,  supposing  that  the  con- 
federation  holds  together.  This,  again, 
forms  an  important  element  in  any  forecast 
of  Canadian  destiny."  Canada's  destiny  he 
summarizes  thus : 

It  is  here  in  the  New  World  that  the  Ca- 
nadian's destiny  is  cast  and  that  his  part  has  to 
be  played.  Here  it  is  Chat  he  has  to  do  what  he 
can  to  make  popular  governments  stable,  wise, 
and  beneficent.  At  present  his  eyes  are  always 
being  turned  toward  a  slate  of  the  Old  World 
which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  a  new  world. 
This  is  a  bad  part  of  the  prolongation  Df  the 
state  of  dependence,  and  justifies  the  policy  of 
British  statesmen  in  former  days,  who  generally 
colonial  emancipation. 


looked  forward  ti 
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IS  GERMANY  A   POLITICAL  MACEDONIA? 


DISMARCK  claimed  to  have  created  Ger- 
man  unity.  But  did  he  create  it?  We 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Germans  as 
members  of  a  great  homogeneous  state.  Are 
wc  justified  in  so  thinking?  If  we  take  many 
indications  at  their  face  value  "  wc  have  no 
right  to  consider  Germany  either  united  or 
homogeneous;  and  we  have  a  right  to  marvel 
that  governmental  stabilit}*  has  so  far  been 
maintained." 

Among  other  things  German  national  life  is 
afflicted  with  the  intense  feeling  between  the 
north  and  the  south ;  jealousy  and  strife  are 
constantly  being  fomented  amonfj  (he  individual 
states  of  the  empire ;  the  wide  divergence  in  the 
aims  and  ambitions  of  tlie  "  rnrals "  and 
"  iirbans "  is  well  known ;  the  want  of  national 
feeling  between  the  general  government  and  the 
single  states  has  been  cried  to  the  skies ;  the  au- 
tocratic defense  of  state  rights  in  face  of  all  na- 
tional considerations  is  the  scourge  of  German 
political  life.  This  lack  of  national  unity  was 
strikingly  manifcted  during  the  recent  Reich- 
stag electoral  campaign.  Indeed,  the  govern- 
ment had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  mustering  even 
the  semblance  of  a  national  party,  although  the 
state  w»s  striving  to  oppose  strictly  anti-national 
elements.  Is,  then,  the  charge  justified  that  Ger- 
many is  not  unlike  a  political  Macedonia?  In- 
stead of  heterogeneity  of  race  we  find  complete 
divergence  of  political  aims  and  ideals. 


VICTOKV. 

a  Bliiiiiari'k  ■Irpadj-. 
n  Janko   (Biidappit). 


This  whole  question  is  discussed  in  the 
conservative  Grenzboten  (LeipsJc)  by  a 
writer  who  docs  not  attempt  to  conceal  his 
bitterness  over  the  general  situation.  He 
continues : 

Are  we  a  nation?  A  strange  question  truly  on 
the  threshold  of  the  new  year,  forty  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  North  German  Confeder- 
ation. But  the  question  is  fully  justified,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  give  it  an  affirmative  reply.  The 
past  decades  of  work  and  progress  have  not 
made  Germans  the  citizens  of  an  empire  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  They  have  not  molded 
us  to  a  unity  which  feels,  thinks,  and  wills  the 
same  about  the  great  questions  concerning  the 
whole.  It  is  true  that  we  have  done  much  in 
trade,  in  science,  in  government;  but  the  calm, 
clear  national  consciousness  which  rests  on  the 
knowledge  of  might  and  culture  is  too  often 
lacking.  No  one  is  more  ready  than  the  German 
to  throw  away  his  nationality  when  he  goes 
abroad,  no  one  is  more  quickly  influenced  by 
other  peoples.  And  this  occurs  not  through  su- 
pcrionty  of  culture,  hut  because  we  lack  self- 
reliance  and  self-trust.  Moreover,  we  find  that 
the  majority  of  Germans  at  home  are  Germans 
conditionally.  They  are  Germans  only  when 
the  empire  and  its  government  correspond  to 
their  personal  views,  prejudices,  ideals,  and 
needs.  Otherwise  they  fall  into  that  chronic 
TCfclisTcrdrosienhexl  (disgust  with  the  State),  a 
word  and  an  idea  which  exist  nowhere  else  in 
the  world. 

The  writer  draws  particular  attention  to 
the  narrow  views  prevalent  in  Germany  in 
reference  to  the  rights  of  the  single  states. 

That  the  stales  should  watch  over  their  rights 
is  natural  and  in  order;  but  it  is  not  in  order 
that  in  all  questions  which  concern  the  common 
good  the  only  consideration  is  the  unrestricted 
mdependence  and  power  of  the  individual  state 
and  not  the  interests  of  the  whole  German  peo- 
ple, for  whose  benefit  the  empire  exists.  In  this 
vicious  altitude  the  states  themselves  are  ex- 
ceeded by  the  landtags  and  liberal  parlies.  Both 
of  these  organisations  think  it  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  for  them  to  prove  their  single  state 
patriotism  to  the  world. 

The  political  life  of  the  empire  at  large 
manifests  the  same  disorder.  Many  "  parties 
are  called  '  national  '  in  Germany,  but  we 
find  that  these  groups  frequently  fight  each 
other  in  press  and  Parliament:  and  the  par- 
ties that  call  themselves  '  national '  have 
rarely  presented  a  solid  front  to  the  other 
side.  Moreover,  of  the  '  national  '  parries 
the  Social-Democrats  are  directly  anti-na- 
tional." The  Reichstag  does  not  stand  for 
I  the  intelligence  of  the  nation  any  more  than 
It  represents  a  national  organization.  This 
accounts  for  the  "  laborious  and  defective  co- 
ordination of  the  most  important  national 
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«PTAiN  VOH  BuLon:  "We've  Kttled  tbe  niDtlne«n,  air!" 
□uiKAL  HoR«Mzoi.i.vB!i  (the  OcrmBD  KalBec)  :  "Ooodl    Tbni  n 

:  speed  ahead  !  " 


fi  (Iiondon). 


laws;  the  poverty  of  the  debates;  the  inclina- 
tion to  coarse  destructive  criticisin  on  insecure 
foundations  under  the  protection  of  parlia- 
mentary immunitj-." 

At  one  time  parliamentarism  was  the  pride  of 
the  German  people;  but  to-day,  when  Germany 
is  flooded  with  large  and  small  parties,  parlia- 
mentarism is  rapidly  declining.  And  this  decline 
will  be  hastened  tbe  more  the  national  assembly 
brings  to  light  the  deeply  rooted  defects  of  the 
whole  system,  the  party  and  clique  management, 
defective  preparation,  and  personal  incompe- 
tency. That  great  men  have  rarely  been  able  to 
obtain  a  majority  in  the  Reichstag  is  also  a  note- 
worthy tact.  Even  Bismarck  "  never  had  a  ma- 
jority after  the  first  year."  .  .  .  We  are 
slaves  of  petty  exclusiveness,  incorrigible  doc- 


.  pessimism,  parly  passions,  and  lidc 
of  national  consciousness. 

German  Imperialism  and  Parliamentary 
Government, 

Dr.  Theodor  Barrh,  the  eminent  editor 
of  the  Berlin  Nation  (which,  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  announced 
its  early  suspension),  severely  arraigns  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  empire.  He 
says,  commenting  on  the  results  of  the  recent 
general  election : 

It  was  a  misconception  of  the  grave  disease 
which  it  was  the  purpose  to  cure  to  assume  that 
a  clever  commercial  management  would  suffice 
to  put  colonial  affairs  on  a  healthy  basis ;  as  if 
the  problem  to  be  solved  were  a  preponderattngly 
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economic  and  not  far  more,  in  a  high  degree,  a  long  since,  too,  become  a  weakness  of  our 

pohtical  one!    The  wrongs  and  blunders  of  our  administrations." 

colonial  poucy  are  only  charactenstic  manifesta-  t.  r  .,  .  ,  „•  , 
tions  of  that  absolutist-bureaucratic-feudalist-  ,.  f  ^t'  c"""  ""[.h  %P'''''''*  ^""""^  ?^  ^"I!^^ 
clerical  system  of  government  whose  radical  ref-  ^.^eWtLnTd^^^^^  ^ 
ormation  IS  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  Parliament  was  checked.  His  system  of  gov- 
a  necessity  of  statesmanship.  It  is  only  that  ernment  was  based  upon  a  latent  conflict  be- 
under  the  tropical  sun  of  the  colonies  all  the  tween  Parliament  and  the  administration.  Even 
wrongs  of  our  existing  form  of  government  during  his  lifetime  this  system  sufTered  total 
ripen  more  rapidly  and  luxuriantly.  Much  as  shipwreck,  and  he  himself  was  swallowed  up  in 
may  be  done,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  attempts  the  wreck.  Since  then  the  impossibility  of  main- 
at  healing  the  disease  of  colonial  politics,  des-  taining  this  system  has  become  more  distinctly 
perately  little  will  be  accomplished  as  long  as  no  evident  with  every  succeeding  chancellor  of  the 
reforming  hand  is  applied  to  the  home  system  of  empire.  And  thus  an  ulcer  has  gradually  de- 
govemment.  veloped  in  the  constitutional  body  of  our  realm, 
^,  ,  ,  ..  ..  .  which,  with  every  session  of  the  Reichstag,  it 
1  he   weakness  of      our  parliaments  has  becomes  more  urgent  to  probe. 


AGRICULTURE  AS  TAUGHT   IN  CUBAN  SCHOOLS. 


I 


N  the  Revista  de  la  Facultad  de  Letras  nature  of  root  growth.     Plants  growing  in 

y  Ciencias,  the  organ  of  the  University  of  glass   and   water   also   show   the   direction, 

Havana,  we  find  a  very  suggestive  article  force,  and  necessities  of  growth  underground. 

on  the  urgent  need  for  some  instruction  in  Screens  about  some  pots,  and  sunshine  on 

the  rudiments  of  agriculture  in  the  public  others,  illustrate  the  relation  of  sunlight  to 

country  schools  of  Cuba.    The  author,  Prof,  plant-life  and  the  disadvantages  of  shaded 

Jose  Cadenas,  not  only  makes  a  strong  plea  places.    An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  in- 

for  the  introduction  of  this  study  but  gives  fluence  of  light  in  the  green  coloring  matter, 

simple  directions,  with  illustrations,  showing  and  hence  the  health  of  plants,  is  shown  by 

how  easily  it  could  be  managed  with  no  ex-  this  method.    The  study  of  soil  is  to  be  done 

pensive  change  in  the  present  system.    In  the  in   the   same   unpretentious,   practical    way. 

first  place  he  points  out  that  it  is  foolish  ever  The  three  fundamental  elements  of  soil  arc 

to  expect  to  reform  agriculture  from  the  top,  to  be  learned  and  the  various  tests  for  deter- 

or  to  think  that  it  can  be  conducted  in  a  more  mining    their    varying    proportions    in    any 

scientific  manner  until  the  field  laborers  are  given  sample.     Quoting  from  the  article  in 

less  densely  and  obstinately  ignorant  of  the  the  Cuban  review : 

real  nature  of  the  processes  in  which  they       t^  •  j       ^i.  ui  j      .  •         r 

11  -^        Dried  earth  crumbled  out  on  a  piece  of  paper 

"^^**  shows  the  children,  even  without  the  use  of  the 
Trained  farmers,  graduates  of  agricultural  microscope,  the  decaying  vegetable  matter,  bits 
colleges,  expert  overseers,  university  experiment  of  woods  not  yet  decomposed,  and  the  underly- 
stations  are  of  no  avail  as  long  as  the  actual  >"&  mineral  constituents  of  all  soil:  sand,  lime 
workers  on  the  soil  are  wholly  unable  and  un-  and  clay.  Various  simple  tests  are  shown,  such 
willing  to  co-operate  in  intelligent  methods,  as  washing  the  sand  clear  from  the  rest,  evapo- 
Special  agricultural  schools  will  not  fill  this  gap,  rating  the  water  which  has  dissolved  the  clay 
because  the  actual  dwellers  on  the  soil  will  and  lime  from  the  sand,  and  comparing  the 
never  go  to  these  schools.  Whatever  instruc-  proportions  thus  obtained.  The  test  for  lime  is 
tion  they  get  must  be  given  them  in  the  common  to  put  an  acid  in  the  test-tube  with  the  earth, 
schools,  which  they  are  forced  by  law  to  at-  This  may  be  vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  The  bub- 
tend.  As  to  a  too-crowded  curriculum,  Profcs-  bles  of  carbonic  gas  show  the  existence  of  more 
sor  Cardenas  says  frankly  that  it  seems  to  him  or  less  lime.  A  few  general  ideas  as  to  the 
of  more  importance  that  a  child  should  have  value  of  the  different  sorts  of  soil  are  also  to 
some  general  fundamental  ideas  about  the  na-  be  taught,  as  that  crops  which  thrive  on  a  sandy 
ture  of  soils  and  conditions  of  vegetable  life  soil  will  not  do  well  in  clay,  and  vice  versa, 
than  about  countries  which  he  never  will  see.  Differences  in  manner  of  growth  of  plants  are 
The  future  of  Cuba  is  agricultural,  and  no  ef-  thus  connected  with  the  nature  of  soil,  as  that 
forts  should  be  spared  to  put  het  in  the  way  of  sand  is  easy  for  delicate  roots  to  penetrate,  is 
competing  successfully  with  scientifically  trained  easily  worked  and  kept  light,  but  does  not  hold 
rivals.                                                *  the  heat  during  the  night  for  tender  plants  as 

Ae  «.r>  «.k-  ;^o«...,.^4.;^r,  ^.k-  o..«-k^..  ^^^-^r.^^  docs  clay.    Also  that  clay  needs  less  water  than 

As  to  the  instruction  the  author  proposes  3^^^^  gj^^^  j^  retains  moisture. 

to  give.  It  IS  as  simple  as  it  is  suggestive  and 

valuable.     A   flower-pot   filled    with   small        In  all  this  plea  for  practical  knowledge 

stones,  broken  glass,  and  sand,  planted  with  among  country  children  of  the  conditions  of 

beans  or  some  similar  plant,  will  show  the  life  about  them  there  is  perhaps  food   for 
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thought  for  our  own  district  school  teach-  tion;  and   these  last  are  wholly  untrained 

ers  and  our  own  ignorant  country  children,  in  agricultural  methods  of  the  simplest  sort, 

especially  now  that  we  number  more  and  and  find   themselves   in  entirely  unfamiliar 

more  foreigners  even  in  our  country  popula-  conditions. 


WHAT  THE  NEW  MEXICAN   AMBASSADOR  REPRESENTS. 


A  GOOD  deal  of  approving,  commenda- 
tory comment  on  the  appointment  of 
Senor  Enrique  C.  Creel  as  Mexican  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  appears  in  the 
press  of  our  southern  neighbor.  Seiior  Creel, 
who  was  formerly  Governor  of  the  Mexican 
state  of  Chihuahua,  has  long  been  "  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  official  sphere, 
where  he  has  distinguished  himself  for  his 
eminently  progressive  spirit  and  for  his  initia- 
tive in  the  welfare  of  the  state  which  he  so 
fitly  governed,  and  also  prominent  in  the 
business  world  and  in  social  circles."  The 
quoted  words  are  from  an  editorial  article  in 
the  Mundo  Uuslrado,  of  Mexico  City.  Of 
Seiior  Creel's  career,  this  journal  says  fur- 
ther: 

He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  in  1854, 
where  he  was  given  the  best  educational  ad- 
vantages. He  then  embraced  a  commercial 
career,  and  such  was  the  ability  and  push  which 
he  displayed  as  to  win  for  him,  before  he  had 
reached  the  ^e  of  thirty,  the  place  of  director 
of  the  Banco  Minero.  OwitiR  to  his  efforts  this 
institution  advanced  remarkably,  until  it  ranked 
among:  the  first  of  the  country.  Later  on,  acting 
with  his  own  capital,  Mr.  Creel  created  various 
enterprises,  figuring  from  that  time  among  the 
most  prominent  business  men  of  the  republic. 
The  different  posts  which  he  has  occupied  in  the 
largest  Mexican  institutions  of  trade,  such  as 
the  Banco  Central.  Banco  AgricoiaeHipotecario. 
El  Minero  of  Chihuahua,  the  Mercantile  of 
Monterey,  citing  only  the  principal  ones,  accredit 
him  in  the  fullest  measure  as  a  man  of  atfairs. 

The  new  Ambassador  to  Washington,  we 
are  told  by  several  Mexican  journals,  repre- 
sents his  country  in  its  most  progressive,  mod- 
em mood.  He  understands  thoroughly  the 
needs  of  the  republic,  prominent  among 
which  are  more  American  methods  and 
American  capital.  On  this  point  we  quote 
a  paragraph  from  the  Progreso  Latino  (also 
of  Mexico  City) : 

There  is  need  to  awaken  in  our  people  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  of  vigorous,  energetic, 
and  potent  action.  We  lack  active  life;  we  lack 
great  industries;  we  have  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  indolent  men;  we  have  entire  regions 
.  where  an  instructed  man  is  a  rare  object;  im- 
mense territories  where  the  smallest  of  modem 
inventions  is  not  known;  back  countries,  sta- 
tionary towns,  and  societies  that  are  sick  with 
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indifference  and  Jack  of  enthusiasm  for  those 
which  bring  progress  and  prosperity  to 
a  nation.  It  is  imperative  that  individual  action, 
preceding  any  collective  force,  musl  Ireat  for  the 
betterment  of  these  sad  conditions.  .  .  .  The 
snorting  locomotive  announces  the  triumph  of 
modem  civilization.  Where  there  are  nets  of 
railways  there  are  prosperity,  liberty,  and  riches. 
These  roads  of  steel,- and  misery  are  two  enemies 
that  are  irreconcilable.  .  .  .  Ihe  most  pros- 
perous countries  are  those  in  which  the  rail- 
way constitutes  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
national  life. 
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THE  NORSE  BEGINNINGS  OF  MODERN  RUSSIA. 

T^HE  growing  extent  to  which  all  things  Tylftareidr,  is  shown  by  Professor  Bugge  to 

Russian  are  absorbing  the  attention  of  be  distinct  from  the  Engh'sh  jury  system,  and 

the  western  world  gives  more  than  academic  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  form  of 

interest  to  Alexander  Bugge's  article  in  Nor-  trial  known  to  have  been  characteristic  of 

disk  Tidskrift  ( Stockholm \  on  "Novgorod  the    Scandinavians    everywhere    should    not 

as    a    Varangian    City."     Nijni-Novgorod,  have  co-operated  in  producing  the  later  Eng- 

moreover,  with  its  traditions  dating  back  a  lish  form. 

thousand  years;  with   its  world-famed   fair  When,  about  the  same  time,  the  Grand 

that  draws  250,000  strangers  each  summer  Duke  Igor  sent  a  delegation  to  Constantino- 

from  every  part  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  pie  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  commer- 

and    with    its    picturesque   location    on    the  cial  treaty  with  the  Byzantian  Emperor,  he 

shores  of  Lake  Ilmen,  has  always  been  one  chose  as  delegates   tuxnty-fivc   Norse   mer- 

of  those  cities  of  romance  the  mere  mention  chants.    And  as  long  as  the  Varangian  ele- 

of  which  stirs  the  wanderlust  in  the  heart  of  ments  dominated  the  city  of  Novgorod  that 

man.  city  sent  its  ships  and  its  merchants  all  over 

Professor  Bugge  uses  the  opportunity  to  the  known  world, 
point  out  that  the  Norsemen  not  only  fought 

but  also  traded  all  around  northern  Europe  ,„^.^^"  fnZr.l?.t  hY°hT,1"''"  !{^1S  ^T^  H!^ 

X          ^u       •  u^u  ^     ^u     ^u-  -.       ..u         *           £  spirit  of  enterprise  died  out,  and  thereafter  the 

from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  century  ot  ^orld  came  to  Novgorod.    About  1000  the  Rus- 

the  present  era,  and  that  during  those  years  sians,— i.  e.,  the  Norse  merchants  at  Holmgaardr 

they  stamped  themselves  indelibly  on   those  ^^^\  P^"]^   for   Novgorod),— had   their   own 

parts  of  the  visited  countries  that  bordered  f^^o^^t  T^o' ^AT i^^r^'&^Xi 

on  the  high  seas.     At  every  pomt  along  the  church  had   passed   into  other  hands  and   the 

coasts  of  England,  Ireland,  northern  France,  merchants  of  Visby  had  their  own  church  at 

and  Germany  where  the  world's  traffic  finds  Novgorod.    And  it  was  men  of  Visby  and  Lu- 

pa^agc,  or  where  it  did  so  once,  the  names  of  ^""^  principally  who  made  the  long  and  toil- 

p«j»«g«,,  wi  ir^i.^it  11  ^Y*^  1/iiv.c,  Lii      «u  y,o  j^Qj^g  ^j.jpg  ^Q  ^j^g  shores  of  Ilmen,  traveling  m 

towns  and  harbors  and  islands  and  landmarks  their  own  ships  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the 

of  vanous  kinds  show  traces  of  Norse  origin.  River  Wolkow  into  Lake  Ladoga.    There  their 

A  trail  of  such  names,  some  disguised  almost  cargoes  were  transferred  into  open  flat-bottomed 

v^^rr^^A     ^A^^rrr^.Vi'^M    «r,J    /^t-k^-o    ^^^^\ry\r^r,  Doats  and  camcd  by  the  Rivermen  s  Guild  the 

beyond    recognition    and    others    remaining  three-day  journey  to  Novgorod.    In  the  city  it- 

nearly  in  their  original  form,  leads  the  his-  self  a  separate  district  was  set  aside   for  the 

torian   from   Schleswig,   along  the   German  strangers,  and  there  was  a   Varangian    Street 

coast  of  the  Baltic,  past  the  island  of  Got-  ?"^./  Varangian  Quarter    the  latter  stronply 

land,  up  the  Gulf  of  Finland  up  the  imperial  ^^nSf  wa?1>tKo^'pSe^^^^^^^^^ 

Neva,  across  the  immense  sheet  of  Lake  La-  Norsemen. 

doga,  up  another  river  to  Lake  Ilmen  and  to  ■      .    t- 

the  ancient  city  where  the  Swedish  sea  king  ,  Professor  Bugge  quotes  the  Arabian  trav- 

Rurik  and  his  brothers  founded  the  Russian  "«^'  i""*  Fachlan,  who   in  the  year  922  met 

Empire  about  the  year  862.  and  described  a  party  of  Russian —that  fe. 

There  the  free  institutions  and  the  spirit  Varangian,— merchants  on  the  shores  of  the 

of  self-government  characteristic  of  the  Scan-  <-aspian  Sea.     They  were  a  wild  lot,  still 

dinavian   race   were  established,   and   there  pr«ervmg  many  of   their  heathen  customs 

they  prevailed  in  more  or  less  modified  form  ^nd  superstitions,  burning  their  dead  and  tor- 

until  the  Mongolian  wave  changed  the  racial  '"""8  *"«  prisoners  taken   m  war.     They 

character  of  the  empire.    About  1000  A.  D.  5«'°''<=  ^y  *"«""  o^"  weapons  exclusively,— 

Novgorod  had  a  constitution  known  as  the  g^esomc  oaths  that  threatened  the  perjurer 

Pravda   Russkaja,   and    it   shows   that    the  S^'**'  «""^  thraldom  m  the  world  to  comt 

Norsemen,  or  Varingians,  were  still  the  rul-  ^"*  they  kept  their  oaths,  and  they  earned 

ing  class  of  the  district.     Special  privileges  ^°"g  '*'™  l-T  "''''  ^^^J^  °l  T^  ''?*'.  ^' 

were  granted  them,  and  particularly  the  priv-  *'"?f f«  °^  J^*"*^?  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 

ilege  of  affirming  their  side  of  a  legal  suit  by  folklore  of  modern  Russia. 

Mth  alone  when  the  Slavic  and  Finnish  na-  Together  with  the  gods  of  war  and  of  fortune, 

tives  had  to  bring  witnesses.     Their  cases  those  of  fancy  and  of  poetry  were  also  wor- 

were  heard  before  twelve  sworn  "  witnesses,"  ^^^S^^n  '^''«  .mature  of  the  Slavic  and  the 

/I                      1    ..  J  u      vL       -J    ^  North  Germanic  culture  has  apparently  m  the 

SIX  of  whom  were  selected  by  either  side  to  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  piSdnced  another 

the  suit.     That  institution,   known  as  the  and  wholly  distinct  culture.    It  was  the  latter 
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which  gave  to  Novgorod  its  liberty  and  its  self-  rogression    caused   by   the   Mongolian  invasion 

government;  which  made  of  this  city  a  spot  by  would   have    developed   social   institutions    like 

itself  in  all  Russian  history,  and  which  makes  us  those  of  western  Europe  before  the  end  of  the 

believe  that  Russia  but  for  the  centuries  of  ret-  Middle  Ages. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PEASANT  WOMAN. 

TpHE  woman's  demand   for  suffrage  and  disclosing  a  power  of  judgment  and  a  politi- 
social    equality   is   a    familiar    fact    of  cal  maturity  which  are  amazing  in  view  of 
western  civilization,  but  up  to  the  immediate  the  low  level  of  the  Russian  peasant  in  gen- 
past  the  movement  has  been  foreign  to  the  eral." 

Russian  woman.     Indeed,  as  a  writer  in  the  The  feeling  among  the  Russian  women  is 

Tag  (Berlin)  observes,  the  male  sex  in  Rus-  genuine;  they  foresee  their  future  legal  dis- 

sia  has  enjoyed  no  social  or  legal  preference  enfranchisement  and  fear  disastrous  results, 

over   the   female,   "  because   both   were   de- .  This  fact  is  clearly  shown  by  a  characteristic 

prived  of  legal  and  social  rights."     There-  manifesto  which  the  writer  in  the  Tag  cites, 

fore,  the  effort  to  enlighten  the  people  has  and  which  was  sent  the  deputies  from  the 

been  a  common  effort,  and  "  Russian  men  Tver  department  by  the  women  of  their  dis- 

and  women  have  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder,  trict.    The  petition  recites  in  part : 

have  been  common  martyrs,  have  shed  their  We,  peasant  women  of  the  Tver  department, 

blood  together,  and  have  occupied  the  same  write  to  the  imperial  Duma,  to  the  deputies  who 

or  neighboring  cells  in  the  Russian  bastiles."  have  been  chosen  from  our  district.    For,  men 

But  this  situation  has  now  changed.  ^^  ^^l  ^"'^'  ^^^^"^  discontented  with  our  lot; 

^  our  husbands  and  sons  are  willmg  for  us  to 

The  first  Duma  elections, — participated  in  only  amuse  them,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  country 

by  men, — drew   a  sharp  line  between   the  two  and  the   new   laws   which  are  being  discussed 

sexes,  and  the  government's  constitutional  plan,  they  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  us.    Up  to  the 

— which  limits  its  consideration  to  the  male  sex,  present,   although   we  have  been   beaten   many 

and   gives    the    woman    no   individual    politioal  times   by   our  men-folk,  still   we  have  decided 

rights. — has  increased  the  breach.     Further,  the  many  important  things  together.    But  now  they 

attitude  of  a  portion  of  the  male  population  in'  tell  us  that  we  are  no  companions  for  them,  that 

raising  their  suddenly  acquired  rights  to  a  pre-  they  go  to  the  Duma  and  rule  the  state,  or  if  not 

rogative  which  they  refuse  to  women  has  gal-  they  themselves,  at  least  their  deputies.    If  the 

vanized   the   dormant  woman's  movement,  and  law  had  made  us  equal  with  the  men  we  would 

has  fixed  in  sharp  contrast  the  formerly  united  have  nothing  to  say,  but  now  women  and  maids 

male  and  iemale  mterests.  must  stand  aside,  outcasts,  able  to  decide  noth- 

.  ing  for  themselves.    But  gentlemen,  deputies  of 

At  present  there  are  two  women  s  organi-  the  Duma,  this  law  is  unjust,— -it  separates  peas- 

zations,    both    of    which    are    energetically  ant  man  fi-om  peasant  woman,  even  makes  them 

working  in  their  chosen  field ;  these  organiza-  ^"^mies.^  It  is  an  insult  to  us  women.    We  have 

X         ,x     ^.^1        «  T              /      1X7          >  borne  misery  in  common  with  our  husbands,  but 

tions  bear  the  titles:      L^gue  for  Woman  s  now,  when  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  live  to- 

Suffrage,    and  the     Female  Progress  Party,  gether  under  the  law,  we  are  no  longer  needed. 

During  the  session  of  the  first  Duma  these  But.  gentlemen,  deputies  of  the  Duma  from  the 

two   organizations   bombarded    the   deputies  Tver  department  in  the  name  of  God  have  syra- 

j  -k            1       '-u  -.      *.        J    J  J  ^      J  pathy  with  us.    We  are  told  that  you  can  change 

and  the  people  with  tracts  and  addresses,  and  the  law.    Then  say  to  the  Duma  that  all  qu^- 

it  was  the  direct  result  of  their  work  that  tions  must  be  decided  as  God  commands,  and 

a  majority  of  the  Duma  finally  declared  for  that  every  one  must  be  admitted  to  the  Duma, 

woman's  suffrage  and  incorporated  it  in  the  "^^  ^".^,  P^*"*  J^^^  a"<l  woman.  Otherwise 
. .^  ^.  1  •  ^  »»  T-.  ij  L  ^  1  there  will  be  no  truth  on  earth  or  peace  m  fami- 
constitutional  project.  It  would  be  natural  jjes.  In  former  times  we  had  the  same  au- 
to suppose  that  the  movement  would  be  hm-  thority  as  our  husbands,  but  now  our  husbands 
ited  to  certain  narrowly  defined  spheres,  that  are  to  make  laws  for  us  and  we  are  to  be  treated 
the  cultured  woman,  of  the  middle  classes,  ^?  ^^^  ^"^  children.  .  .  .We  have  not 
4.k-  ^A..^^^^A  «,^^u;««.  ,.r^««.o^  ^^A  ^u^  «^«  signed  our  names  or  the  names  of  our  towns  be- 
the  educated  working  woman,  and  the  occa-  cause  we  fear  our  husbands  and  the  govem- 

sional  anstocrat  would  be  the  mouthpieces  of  ment.    But^  there  are  many  young  women  and 

the  propaganda,  and  give  expression  to  what  old  women  among  us,  and  a  thirtcen-year-old 

IS  a  mere  intuidon  with  the  majority  of  Rus-  ^^^  writes  this  letter. 

sian  women.  But  the  contrary  is  true.  The  The  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  "  from 
cultured  classes  take  "  an  active  part  in  the  the  Russian  wilderness  comes  a  full-grown 
movement,  but  the  roots  of  the  suffrage  idea  woman's  suffrage  movement,  faithfully  re- 
have  passed  deeply  into  the  peasant  strata,  fleeting  the  advanced  ideas  oJF  the  west«" 
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THRILLING  ESCAPE  OF  A  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTIONIST. 

ahead  of  his  enemies  to  confound  their 
scheming  and  force  their  hand  in  unexpected 
quarters."  Plehve  called  him  the  backbone 
of  the  revolution  when,  in  1904,  he  sen- 
tenced the  little  Jew  to  death.  Gershuni  es- 
caped execution,  however,  and  hts  sentence 
was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He 
was  first  sent  to  Moscow  and  then,  in  the 
summer  of  1906,  with  a  number  of  others, 
to  Akatui,  on  the  Mongolian  frontier,  in 
Manchuria, — a  month  by  train  and  ten  days 
afoot.  Of  his  own  career  Gershuni  says: 
"  It  is  like  the  career  of  many  another  revo- 
lutionist. You  begin  with  a  book  and  you 
wind  up  with  a  revolver," 

Here  is  Mr.  Kellogg's  description  of  Ger- 
shuni's  escape  from  Akatui,  the  data  being 
gleaned  from  conversation  with  the  revolu- 
tionist himself: 

The  prison  was  fast,  he  tells  you  with  his 
quick  gestures,  so  fasi  that  the  prisoners  were 
left  by  themselves  in  the  strong  room  where 
they  were  kept  at  work  on  provisions  for  the 
garrison.  Opposite  were  the  houses  where  the 
officials  lived  and  the  storehouse  to  which  the 
prisoners  carried  the  provisions  under  guard. 
Everj'thing  that  passed  was  examined  by  the 
officials,  but  a.  chance  lay  in  the  barrels  of  sauer- 
CRKWKY  CEBSHUKi.  ■  ''""t  "^"'1  ^^o™  cabbages  cut  up  in  the  prison 

room.     When   the  day  of  the  trial  came,   Ger- 
CTbe  Jfwliih   KiiHslon   revolutionist,  now   In  Iblo    ^huni  doubled  up  into  a  cask,  and  his  fellows 

conntry.  wlio  pBcupwi  from  s  Stherlan  priwn   In  a    fagtened  in  above  him  a  false  head,  or  partition. 

raik  of  Muerkrnut  >  fashioned  from  leather  found  in  the  workroom. 

I.  It  was  crude,  but  it  kept  up  most  of  the  cab- 

T  is  a  noteworthy  list,  that  of  the  Russian  bage  and  trickle  that  they  filled  in  to  the  bar- 
revolutionists  who,  during  the  past  year, 
have  visited  this  country  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  Riissian  people's  fight  for  political  free- 
dom. It  includes  Maxim  Gorki,  Gregory 
Maxim,  Nicholas  Tchaikovski,  and  now  the 
femous  peasant  leader  Alexis  Alyadin  and 
the  terrible  Gregory  Gershuni. 

A  most  thrilling,  dramatic  story  is  that  of 
the  escape  of  the  hunted  Jew  Gershtmi,  who 
got  out  of  a  Manchurian  prison  in  a  barrel 
of  sauerkraut  and  fled  across  the  desolate 
plains,  slipping  through  Japan  and  across  the 
Pacific  to  San  Francisco.  From  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  New  York  he  has  been  making 
speeches  and  arousing  sympathy  for  his  op- 
pressed countrymen.  In  a  graphically  told 
(tory,  in  the  March  number  of  Charities  and 
the  Commons,  Paul  U.  Kellogg  tells  the 
Story  of  Gershuni's  escape.  The  career  of  this 
Jew  revolutionist  and  his  escape  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  authorities  is  so  typical  that 
the  outlines  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive. 

Gershuni  is  called  the  inventor  of  the  revo- 
lution,— "  a   far-seeing  tactician,   a   thinker 
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rtl's  brim.  Two  rubber  tubes  had  been  smug- 
gled into  them,  and  these  they  tixed  to  two 
breathing  boles  inside  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
Gershuni  had  a  revolver,  a  little  bread  and  a 
Hide  ether  in  case  be  could  not  breathe.  And. 
ves,  another  weapon  of  defence.  The  keepers 
had  a  bad  habit  of  examining  barrels  by  run- 
ning their  sabers  down  through  them.  Here 
was  a  danger, — but  how  to  be  met?  By  an  iron 
saucepan  jammed  down  over  the  ears.  As  he 
lells  the  story.  Gershuni  conveys  inimitably  the 
patriotic  discomfort  of  his  position.  Did  ever 
adventurer  set  forth  for  his  cause  in  such 
— with  a  sauerkraut  barricade,  with  a  saucepan 
helmet,  curled  up  like  a  seedling  in  a  cask? 

What  followed  was  rather  indistinct  to  him. 
Whether  from  lack  of  air  or  the  discomfort  of 
his  position,  his  head  was  dull  and  full,  and 
he  could  hear  little  or  nothing.  Things  moved 
slowly  there  in  the  barrel.  He  knew  that  his 
fellow  prisoners  had  selected  the  strongest  of 
them  to  handle  it,  to  place  it  on  the  wagon,  with 
a  Utile  block  under  the  edge  to  let  the  air  in; 
thence  to  be  taken  to  the  storage  building  es- 
corted by  the  guard.  "  What  have  you  ?  "  "A 
barrel  of  sauerkraut," — they  had  practiced  how 
they  would  say  it. 

They  feared  new  dangers  would  be  in  wait- 
ing here, — not  the  least  of  them  the  rampant 
appetites  of  the  wives  of  the  officers  for  fresh 
sauerkraut.  As  a  precaution,  the  prison  work- 
ers were  to  urge  that  they  lower  the  barrel 
through  to  the  sub-cellar,  where  it  was  colder 
for  the  sauerkraut.  They  were  allowed  to  do 
this,  but  in  midair  the  ropes  cracked,  and  the 
barrel  turned.  Other  than  to  add  quick  pains 
to  the  misery  of  the  man  inside  no  damage  was 
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terminable  interval  before  the  last  foot  had 
shuffled  out  and  the  key  turned.  With  his 
knife  Gershuni  slit  the  leather  partition  and  was 
doused  with  sauerkraut.  Down  it  came  over 
his  saucepan  and  into  his  eyes  and  mouth  and 
neck.  Then  he  felt  the  wrench  of  a  stout  pair 
of  hands,  the  barrel  head  gave  way,  and  his 
nose  was  in  the  frte  air  again. 

His  rescuer  was  one  of  the  revolutionists 
who  had  been  planning  the  escape  from  without 
the  prison,  and  who  had  dug  a  narrow  tunnel 
from  the  courtyard  back  of  the  storage  house 
to  the  sub-cellar.  The  two  of  ihem  crawled  into 
the  tunnel  and  waited  for  a  signal.  It  was  a 
long  wait.  They  thought  twice  that  they  were 
discovered.  .  .  . 


The  signal  came;  by  skirtini  the  houses  the 
two  men  reached  the  outside  of  the  village,  and 
across  some  rough  hills  to  where  a  horse  and 
wagon  were  in  waiting  for  them.  Gershuni  had 
had  a  razor,  and  in  the  sub-cellar  had  shaved 
his  beard  and  changed  his  clothes;  he  Was  a 
workingman  now  instead  of  a  prisoner.  They 
drove  for  two  days  and  two  nights  without  a 
stop,  reaching  Manchuria,  and  thereafter  he 
went  on  in  the  guise  of  a  Russian  tramp,  di- 
rected by  friends  of  the  revolution  at  each  point 
to  the  man  to  look  for  at  the  next  stopping 
place.  When  you  ask  for  more  particulars  as 
to  his  long  flight  to  the  coast  and  how  he 
reached  Japan,  you  get  a  shru^  of  the  shoulders 
and  a  terse  "  They  are  my  friends." 


ROUMANIA,  A  NATION  WITH  A  FIXED  IDEA. 

A  LTHOUGH  wholly  European  in  char-  A  brief  historical  account  describes  the 
^^  acter,  the  Roumanian  people  are  very  surprisitig  way  in  which  the  Roumanians, 
little  known  to  even  well-informed  persons,  during  centuries  of  oppression  by  the  Turks, 
It  is  welcome,  therefore,  to  read,  in  the  managed  to  preserve  their  national  feeling, 
Hojas  Selectas  (Barcelona)  a  paper  on  this  their  peculiar  national  character,  uncontami- 
interesting  nation.  nated  by  the  surrounding  mixed  races,  their 

traditions,  their  religion  and  their  language. 
All  this  they  did  in  obscurity,  disorganized, 
with  none  of  the  inspiration  of  a  govemtnent 
of  their  own  or  open  opportunities  for  their 
energies.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
since  their  independence  they  should  have 
forged  ahead  as  energetically  and  forcefully 
as  any  of  the  Western  States  of  America. 
In  forty  years  they  have  become  a  nation 
welded  together  by  the  ties  of  common  sen- 
timent and  interest  and  inspired  by  the  most 
patriotic  and  single-hearted  aim  in  life. 

After  Greece  ha^  succeeded  in  freeing  her- 
self from  the  Turk,  the  countries  along  the 
Danube  followed  her  example  and  fought  so 
valiantly  and  struggled  so  unceasingly  for 
their  individual  existence  that  at  last,  in 
sheer  shame,  Christian  Europe  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  them  as  independent  king- 
doms. But  this  recognition  was  not  obtained 
without  some  practical  benefits  to  the  grasp- 
ing so-called  Christian  powers.  Impersonal 
and  un human  diplomacy  took  no  account  of 
language  and  feeling  as  a  basis  for  frontier 
lines,  but  placed  boundaries  between  people 
that  are  one  in  spirit.  Roumanians  have 
never  failed  to  have  as  their  aim  to  unite 
under  their  flag  all  those  of  their  own  tongue, 
spirit  and  customs.  And  the  Roumanian  in- 
habitants of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Buct)- 
-vina  and  elsewhere  have  never  ceased  to  as- 
THE  BENivoLENCE  OF  THE  ROUMANIAN  QUEEN.  ,  pi„  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  nation 

(C.rm.r  SylT.-Bll-lwth,  Qu.^  of  HoutDanla-  j^;  j^    ^         [^  by    «U    the    rights    of 

re«dlii(  to  •  patient  of  bee  own  «bj1du  for  the  blind  i    i- 

■tBuchirert.)  CMnmon  feeling. 
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It  is  forty  years  now  since  the  present  manians  from  other  countries  were  cheered 

King  of  Roumania  ascended  the  throne,  dur-  to  the  echo  in  the  streets  and  feted  all  over 

ing  which  time  his  aim  and  the  aim  of  his  the  city  like  lost  sons.    Certain  Roimianians 

people  has  never  wavered.    The  anniversary  who  have  lost  position  and  money  in   the 

of  Roumanian  independence  was  celebrated  struggle  against  the  Hungarians  were  treated 

recently  with  every  sign  of  the  prosperity  as  holy  martyrs. 

and  material   advance  which   have  marked  The  recent  jubilee  exposition  at  Bucharest 

those   years.      The    Roumanian    army,    the  revealed   hitherto  unknown  riches  of  Rou- 

darling  of  the  nation,  has  grown  and  pro-  mania.      Its   agricultural    future  should   be 

gressed   until,   in   proportion   to  its  size,   it  golden,  since  its  vast  plains  of  fertile  land 

ranks  among  the  first  of  Europe.     No  at-  are  suitable  for  that  purpose  and  its  popula- 

tempt  is  made  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  tion  is  both  thrifty,  hardy  and   intelligent, 

aim  of  this  concentration  of  attention  on  the  One  of  the  great  assets  of  the  future  of  the  • 

army  is  for  the  purpose  ultimately  of  forcing  kingdom  is  its  deservedly  popular  royal  fam- 

back  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  until  all  ily.    Its  King  (a  Hohenzollern  by  birth)  is  a 

Roumanians  at  heart  are  openly  subjects  of  wise,  devoted,  and  experienced  sovereign;  its 

the  Roumanian  Government.    At  the  recent  Queen   is   the   talented   and   much   beloved 

jubilee  celebration  this  generous  wish  of  the  Carmen  Sylva,  and  its  royal  family,  of  impcc- 

people  was  shown  in  a  thousand  ways  very  cable  integrity,  is  devoted  heart  and  soul  to 

striking  in  modem  times  when  such  ideal  the  country  and  related  to  some  of  the  most 

aspirations  are  little  felt.     Bands  of  Rou-  influential  royal  families  in  Europe. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES— PARTNERS. 


A 


N  effective  reply  to  the  recent  war  talk  in  ican  citizen  cannot  drink  tea  if  Japanese  tea 

the  United   States  and  Japan,  in  the  is  excluded  from  America, 
form  of  a  demonstration  of  the  mutual  com-       On  the  other  hand,  if  any  American  will 

mercial  interdependence  of  the  two  nations,  is  study  closely  the  conditions  of  Japanese  life, 

contributed  to  the  North  American  Review  he  will  be  amazed,  says  this  Japanese  author- 

for  March  15  by  Baron  Kaneko,  whose  inti-  ity,  to  find  how  much  the  Japanese  depend 

mate  acquaintance  with  American,  as  well  as  upon  American  products: 

Japanese,  conditions  gives  added  force  to  his  ..,.,. 

argument  *      ordinary  upper  or  middle  class  fami- 

n     '     ''  •  i_     I.  V       ^u  -.  -.u  lies  in  Japan,  we  get  up  in  the  morning  from  a 

Begmnmg  with  the  proposition  that  the  ^^  ^y^^^  ^y^^^^  are  made  of  American  cotton. 

United  States  and  Japan  are  the  two  nations  put  on  the  Japanese  costume,  which  is  made 

of  the  world  that  to-day  hold   the  key  to  from  American  cotton,  cat  bread  whose  flour 

Asiatic  commerce/ with  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  co^«  from  Minnesota,  and  take  a  cup  of  tea 

,  r  r  •  ^        ^»       1  ^     J  with  condensed  milk  from  Chicago  and  sugar 

the  common  waterway  of  international  trade,  f^om  the  Philippines.  Hawaii,  or  the  southern  . 

Baron  Kaneko  proceeds  to  describe  the  exist-  United   States.     After    breakfast,  we    light    a 

ing  commercial   relations  between   the  two  cigarette  or  take  a  puff  at  a  pipe.    In  either  the 

countries.     He  maintains  that  the  products  tobacco  used  comes  from  Virginia^  Tennessee. 

,.  J   1       T  ^     *u     TT   '-.^j   Q^^s.^  or  some  other  American  State.     We  take  up 

supplied  by  Japan  to  the  United  States,—  ^^^  morning  newspapers,  whose  pages  are  of 

namely,  raw  silk,  tea,  and  artistic  goods, —  paper   imported    from    Milwaukee   or    western 

can  never  be  produced  here  in  any  considera-  Connecticut.    So  great  is  the  extent  of  Japanese 

ble  quantities.     Government  statistics  show  dependence  upon  the  United  States.    We  cannot 

^u  ^  •    .^^^  *u  «-ii  ^ -.4.- J  i^^^  T»^»^  raise  raw  cotton.     Of  the  raw  cotton  imported 

that  m  1906  the  raw  silk  exported  from  Japan  j„^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^„^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j,^  ^j^^^ 

amounted  to  $60,000,000,  of  which  90  per  states.    Condensed  milk,  tobacco  leaf,  flour,  and 

cent,  came  to  the  United  States.    The  value  paper  we  cannot  either  raise  or  make  in  our 

of  the  tea  exported  last  year  by  Japan  was  country  at   prices    lower  than   the   Americans 

$20,000,000,   a   large   proportion   of   which  ^  ^'f^g^t,  all  our  streets,  in  every  city,  town. 

was   consumed    by  the    United    Jitates    and  and  hamlet,  from  the  extreme  north  of  Kurilc 

Canada.  to  the  extreme  south  of  Formosa,  are  lit  with 

Baron  Kaneko  feels  warranted  in  stating  petroleum  which  comes  from  ^Vest  Virginia  or 

*.u--.  ^     i-.j„  •-.  *.u«  TT«;#.4.J  Q«-o4><><.  /-«w^  rTo«.  a  Pennsylvania.    So.  then,  the  United  States  feeds 

that  no  lady  in  the  United  Stat^  can  get  a  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,5^^^     r^y^^  Japanese 

silk  dress   if  the   importation   ot   silk   from  cannot  live  a  single  hour  without  American  sup- 
Japan  is  stopped,  and  that  the  average  Amer-  plies. 
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Now,  let  us  look  at  the  industrial  plants : 
Baldwin  locomotives,  telephones,  electric  appa- 
ratus, street-cars,  and  practically  all  the  machines 
ill  small  shops  are  imported  from  the  United 
States.  These  imports  are  increasing  year  by 
year,  while  at  the  same  time  our  exports  to  tlie 
United  States  are  increasing  with  equal  rapidi- 
ty. Sipce  the  United  States  Government  has 
taken  up  its  policy  of  expansion  toward  the 
west  the  trade  of  the  two  nations,  far  from  con- 
flicting, is  growing  without  any  collision  or  dis- 
advantage to  either  party.    Politicians  and  busi- 


through  their  daily 
reports  and  commer- 
cial information,  of 
the  facts  I  have 
cited.  Therefore  it 
is  that  the  people  of 
Japan  feel  that  un- 
der these  circum- 
stances the  two  na- 
tions are  destined  to 
play  an  important 
rale  i  n  extending 
their  trade  into  the 

and  that  it  is  their 
natnral  function  to 
open  up  China  to  in- 
ternational trade. 

Japan  sends  raw 
material  to  the 
United  States  and 
the  United  States 
sends  manufactured 
goods  to  Japan.     If 

tions  and  light  each 
other,  the  commer- 
cial ties  between  the 


be  shattered,  and 
the  Chinese  market 
would  fall  into  the 
hands    of    England. 


France.  Thus  the 
United  States  and 
'lapan.  no  matter  how  favored  by  their  geograph- 
ical advantages  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  by 
their  means  of  quick  communication  by  the  sub- 
Itlarine  cable,  would  lose  all  the  benefit  of  the 
Astatic  trade.  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  how 
very  necessary  that  market  is  to  both  countries. 
Would  that  be  a  wise  diplomatic  policy  which 
should  sever  our  united  nations?  Can  the  peo- 
ple stand  a  policy  so  detrimental  to  international 
comity?  I  repeat  that  in  the  twentieth  century 
it  is  the  increase  and  expansion  of  international 
commerce  that  guides  the  policy  of  the  nations. 
Why  Not  an  "Intellectual   Alllanoa  " 

with  Japan  7 
Of  the  various  means  sugeested  with  a 
view  to  bnnging  the  United  States  and 
Japan  into  closer  contact,  we  may  draw  the 
particular  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  one 
set  forth  in  Baron  KaneVo's  article  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Taiyo  (Tokio).  It  will  be 
recalled  lliat  during  the  late  war  the  Baron 


was  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Mikado  with 
a  certain  important  mission.  "  During  the 
eighteen  months  of  my  recent  sojourn  in 
America,"  says  this  statesman,."  I  found  out 
that  religious  prejudice  against  our  country 
was  not  so  strong  among  the  Americans  as 
I  had  feared.  On  the  contrary,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  show  sympathy  touard  us  from 
motives  of  justice  and  humanity.  At  the 
same  time,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  western 
antipathy  toward 
Japan,  springing 
from  the  difference 
of  race,  was  grow- 
ing keener  instead 
of  lessening."  Ac- 
cording to  Baron 
Kaneko,  this  tend- 
ency is  recogniza- 
ble not  only  be- 
tween the  cast 
and  the  west,  but 
among  the  western 
races  themselves. 
As  an  illustration, 
he  says  that  in  the 
United  States  peo- 
ples belonging  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Teutonic  races 
become  easily  as- 
similated one  with 
another,  while 
their  attitude  tt>- 
ward  the  I^atin 
race  is  no  friendlier 
than  it  was  for- 
merly. Continu- 
ing, he  says : 

In  the  colonial  policies  of  the  western  powers 
we  also  notice  a  remarkable  change.  In  the  past 
religion  was  the  chief  instrument  employed  by 
the  powers  in  their  efforts  to  befriend  backward 
races ;  now  the  sword  and  gold  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  Bible  and  missionaries.  The  United 
States,  for  example,  has  adopted  this  policy  in 
the  administration  of  Ihc  Philippines,  It  is  mil- 
itary prowess  and  financial  strength  which  form 
the  foundation  of  the  American  policy  in  their 
new  possessions  in  the  Far  East,  Along  with 
the  western  expansion  in  the  Orient,  Europe 
and  America  have  been  seriously  contemplating 
whether  they  are  capable  of  governing  Oriental 
races,  and  especially  iho<;e  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions, permanently.  While  the  western  iiowers 
were  becoming  more  and  more  apprehensive  of 
the  future  of  their  eastern  colonies.  Japan,  the 
wclor  in  one  of  the  greatest  wars  of  history, 
loomed  up  in  the  horizon  of  the  far-eastern 
politics,  thus  adding  a  new  anxiety  to  the  fear 
of  the  Occidental  statesmen.  To-day,  it  is  the 
apprehension  of  both  Europe  and  America  that 
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the  Mikado's  empire  may  not  only  exert  infl-  Once  such  an  example  is  established,  it  will  be 
ence  over  her  neighboring  countries,  but  may  followed  in  other  countries,  thus  assisting  in 
ultimately  shut  out  all  the  western  nations  from  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  amica- 
the  entire  east.  In  this  apprehension,  racial  ble  relationship  among  all  nations  of  the  world, 
prejudice,  which  the  West  cherished  against  the  Already  it  is  reported  that  Italy,  too,  will  soon 
east,  has  found  a  new  leaven.  Thus,  the  powers,  inaugurate  a  course  of  American  lectures  in  an 
which  until  yesterday  have  endeavored  to  come  institution  at  Rome,  if  some  American  univer- 
into  touch  with  the  Oriental  nations  through  the  sity  will  agree  to  exchange  professors  with  this 
influence  of  religion,  do  not  to-day  hesitate  to  Roman  institution.  This  movement  in  Italy 
assume  hostile  attitude  toward  Japan.  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  existence  be- 
A  /  ^  ^-  ^u'  J  •  tween  that  country  and  the  United  States  of  a 
As  a  means  of  counteracting  this  undesira-  feeling  of  animosity  engendered  ])y  the  massacre 
ble  tendency,  Baron  Kaneko  thinks  it  ad-  of  Italians  which  took  place  in  New  Orleans 
visable  to  promote  intellectual  intercourse  several  years  ago.  Nor  are  Italy  and  Germany 
between  the  east  and  west.  The  nations  *^e  only  European  nations  which  are  striviiig  to 
t  /  •  J  ^-1  ^u  J  promote  intellectual  intercourse  with  America. 
can  never  become  friends  until  they  under-  ^n  English  millionaire  has  recently  donated  a 
stand  one  another.  A  nation  needs  to  un-  large  sum  of  money  with  which  to  send  500 
derstand  another's  political  and  social  condi-  educationists  to  the  United  States  for  the  por- 
tions lest  these  two  become  embroiled  in  need-  Pose  of  studying  its  economic  and  educational 
1  ^  1  1  17  1  ^u  T>  conditions.  All  such  undertakings  should  be 
less  troubles,  ^or  such  reasons  the  Baron  heartily  welcomed  as  a  means  of  establishing  a 
suggests  that  Japan  cultivate  intellectual  lasting  peace  among  the  nations. 
intercourse  with  Europe  and  America  after 

an  idea  already  adopted  between  the  United  Baron  Kaneko  finds  encouragement  in  the 

States  and  Germany.    On  this  point,  he  says :  fact  that  England  has  recently  invited  Pro- 

rj>,           .       *  ui     •    *    ^      r  *i.     .^      «  ^r  fessor  Kikuchi  to  deliver,  in  London,  lectures 

The  most  notable  instance  of  the   means  of  ,        ,         .       ,             '     ,  ^             '  „ 

encouraging  such   intercourse  is   found   in   the  o"  ^he  educational  system  of  Japan.     He  sug- 

inauguration  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  lectijres  in  gests    that    the   Tokio    Imperial    University 

Columbia    University    and    of    the    President  promptly     reciprocate     England's     courtesv. 

Roosevelt  lectures  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  ^he  Baron  also  pays  compliment  to  Profes- 

Such  an  arrangement  will  no  doubt  go  a  long  tjj       /vtV'tt''           l 

way  toward  the  obliteration  of  the  ill-feeling  sor  Ladd,  of  Yale  University,  who  is  now 

that  has  existed  between  Germany  and  America,  lecturing  at  various  institutions  in  Japan. 


NEW  PHASES  OF  THE  ETERNAL  POLISH  PROBLEM. 

TJ  USSIA  and   Prussia  have  been  forcing  by  the  government  and  despite  the  anarchic 

their  national  culture  on  the  Poles  for  state  of  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  ter- 

many  decades.    For  many  decades  the  Poles  rorist  activity  of  the  Socialists,  has  attained 

have  borne  this  in  patience.    Now  they  have  results     that     amaze     the     foreign     world, 

turned  upon  their  oppressors.  Through  the  spoliatory  administration  of  the 

Two  years  ago  the  Polish  youths  ceased  Russian  officials  and   the  suicidal   "  revolu- 

attending  the   government  schools  of  Rus-  tion  "  carried  on  by  the  doctrinaires,  the  in- 

sian-Poland  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  dustry  of   Russian-Poland,   which    iformerly 

demanding  that  instruction  be  given  in  the  reached  with  its  products  from  the  Russo- 

Polish  tongue,  and  last  year  the  youths  of  German  frontier  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 

Prussian-Poland  struck  for  their  own  Ian-  which  gave  a  livelihood  to  half  a  million  of 

guage  in  religious  instruction  in  the  clemen-  workmen,  has  been  utterly  destroyed.    The 

tary  schools.    The  Poles  under  Russian  do-  country  has  no  roads,  no  hospitals ;  it  is  with- 

minion    have    already    partially    triumphed,  out  many  of  the  most  primitive  arrangements 

The    Russian    Government    has    permitted  of  social  and  economic  intercourse;  and  yet 

Polish  instruction  in  private  schools;  has  in-  the  Poles  do  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  their 

troduced  Polish  instruction  in  the  elementary  last  kopeck  for  one  need  which  they  recog- 

schools,  and  has  decided  to  transfer  to  Russia  nizc  as  the  greatest, — the  school, 
the  Warsaw   University  and   the  Warsaw       The  past  year  saw  a  broad  development 

Polytechnical  School,  with  their  professors,  of  the  educational  movement  in  Russian-Po- 

who,  as  the  Poles  declare,  are,  in  reality,  land.    This  development  is  visible  especially 

bureaucrats,  not  pedagogs.  in  the  ten  "  governments  "  that  comprise  the 

The  energy  later  developed  by  the  Poles  Kingdom   of   Poland    and   in   some   of   the 

under  Russian  dominion  in  the  field  of  cul-  "  governments  "  of  Lithuania.     The  Poles 

tural  work,  despite  the  various  obstacles  set  obtained  the  legalization  of  innumerable  cul- 
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tural  associations;  and  these  associations  are  made  possible  for  the  Poles  a  public  cduca- 

establishing  all  over  the  country  schools  for  tional  organization  and  the  organization  of 

children    and    adults,    people's    universities,  their  own  Polish  schools,  the  Polska  Macier? 

seminaries  for  teachers  for  illiterates,  school  Szkolna  began  its  work  by  elaborating  edu- 

museums,  permanent  and  circulating  libraries,  cational  manuals  and  seeking  teachers  for  the 

and   are   disseminating  educational   publica-  schools.    At  the  same  time,  it  carried  on  ne- 

tions.     Besides    innumerable    local    societies  gotiations  with  the  government  for  the  Po- 

which  have  sprung  up'  all  over  Russian-Po-  Ionization  of  the  government  schools.     These 

land  for  the  "  diffusion  of  knowledge,"  so-  negotiations    h  d    already    reached    a    good 

cieties  of  "  friends  of  learning,"  "students'  stage;  the  Ministry  of  Education  had  agreed 

aid  "  societies,  societies  of  "  lovers  of  art,"  to  many  things,  even  to  the  formation  of  a 

".historical"  societies,  "geographical"  socie-  miniature  school  board  for  the  Kingdom  of 

ties,   societies   for    the   "  care   of   children,"  Poland,  and  it  intimated  that  the  government 

"  aeries  "   of    the    gymnastic   union.    Falcon  woulc  set  no  obstacles  to  Sienkiewicz's  stand- 

(Sokol),  etc.,  there  are  the  associations  of  a  ing  at  the  head  of  that  board.    All  these  ne- 

more    general    character   in    education, — the  gotiations  in  the  matter  of  the  Polonization 

Union    of    Teachers,     the    Association     of  of  the  schools  were  broken  oflF,  however,  by 

Courses  for  Adult  Illiterates,  the  Unity,  the  the  "  revolution."   The  Polish  language  has 

Circle  of  Polish  Women  in  Lithuania,  the  been  introduced  only  in  the»primary  schools. 

Society  of  Polish  Culture,  and,  most  impor-  The  Poles,  therefore,  set  about  the  establish- 

tant  and  efficient  of  all,  the  Polish  Mother  of  ment   of   their  own    private-schools   system. 

Schools  (Polska  Macierz  Szkolna).  Since  the  first  public  convention  (on  July  8, 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  POLAND.  '9o6)  of  the  Macierz.  the  institutio..  which 

was  to  become  the  center  of  a  highly  cul- 

On  the  quasi-constitutional   manifesto  of  tural  and  social  work,   its  membership  has 

October  30,  which   (as  the  Chicago  Zgoda  grown  by  the  ris?  of  circles  all  over  the  coun- 

recalls)    granted   various  trivial  benefits  in  try,  until  now  it  numbers  more  than  200,000 

order  not  to  bestow  the  one  great  benefit, — a  members. 

parliament  with  legislative  power.-the  Po-  ^  oerman-Polish  Apology. 

lish  community  built  its  entire  present  system 

of  national  schools,   which   has  excited   the        Destroy  a  man's  language  and  you  efface 

admiration  of  the  world.     Says  the  Zgoda:  his  nationality.    This  is  the  basic  principle 

The  Poles  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  of  "P^  7"^'^,  European  nations  invariably  pro- 

private  teaching:  the  Polish  Mother  of  Schools  ceed  in  their  work  of  assimilation.    It  is  the 

organized  an  entire  school  system,  at  the  head  of  spring  which  actuated  Russia  in  her  relations 

which   such   men   as    Sienkiewicz    Osuchowski,  ^Jth    Poland;    it    is    likewise    back    of    the 

:r/re  ^ne'for^^e  S„^gat  .SZ"ro«bTes  -hool  question  in  the  Prussian-Polish  prov- 
($50,000) ;  thousands  gave  a  kopeck  each ;  and  jnces.    Prussia  has  spent  vast  sums  of  money 
this  has  enabled  the  community  to  cover  Russian-  in  efforts  to  buy  out  the  Poles  and  supplant 
Poland    vvith    a    net    of    national    schools.    To  them  with  German  colonists ;  she  has  availed 
crown  the  whole  work  there  was  opened  last  ^^^^^y^^     ^f  administrative     measure 
October  a  Polish  university  in  Warsaw.     This       ...          u  1  1  ,     r  t»  i.  1    . 
is  not  one  of  the  so-called  people's  universities,  which  could  hamper  the  spread  of  Polish  m- 
where  lectures  are  delivered  for  all  and  about  fluence.    But  all  has  been  useless.    The  Prus- 
everything,  but  is  a  real  university  of  the  grade  sian  commission  has  not  been  able  to  compete 
and    quality    of    European     universities       All  ^j^^  the  Poles  in  land  purchases;  the  Ger- 
branches  of  knowledge   (with  the  exception  of                  1      •         •     /           r    i_     -n  i- V   ^ 
medicine)  are  taught  in  a  manner  that  will  en-  "i^n  colonists,  in  face  of  the  Polish  boycott 
able  the  student  to  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  in  and  open  antipathy,  have  not  settled  on  the 
the    University    of    Cracow,    Austrian-Poland,  land.     Therefore  the  laws   in   reference  to 
Among    the    professors    in    the    university  are  ^^e  use  of  Polish  in  public  meetings.     And 
Mahrburg.  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  phir  1  ^^    1     ^1                        Vr        •      i  t  m  .  • 
losophy ;  Korzon,  the  greatest  living  Polish  his-  latterly  the  supreme  effort  in  the  prohibiUon 
torian;    Krzywicki.    a    first-rate    ethnographer;  of  Polish  in  the  schools. 
Dick:iztein  and  Kramsztyk.  in  mathematics  and        The  Poles  are  keenly  conscious  of  the  men- 
natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  chem-  ^^^  ^^  ^^eir  nationality,  and  they  are  clinging 
istry ;  Wroblewski  and  Nalkowski,  in  geography ;  ^     ^1    •     1                      .  l                 i_    1  • 
while  literature  is  taught  by  a  dozen  men  emi-  ^?  ^"^ir  language  with  a  superb  determina- 
nent  in  that  branch  of  knowledge.     In  the  first  tion. 

three  weeks  of  the  university  1496  students  had        That  the  attitude  of  the  Poles  is  justified 

qualified.  and  ^.j^at  only  the  exigencies  of  a  harsh  politi- 

When  the  development  cf  events  in  Russia  cal  situation  could  have  driven  the  govern- 
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ment   to   its   present  course,   is   the    feeling  Posen.  and  Silesia?    Can  we  recreate  the  Polish 

morcT  or  less  openly  voiced  in  the  German  l^>ngdom? 

press.   Hugo  Ratzloft;  in  frank  confession  of  The  very  thought  of  such  an  eventuality 

the  faith  in  the  Tiirmer  (Stuttgart)   leaves  *  causes  Herr  RatzloflF  to   tremble.     To  the 

aside  the  comparatively  unimportant  question  above  question  he  cries  a  "  No!  "  and  "  again 

of  the  rights  of  the  Poles  to  their  language  '^o'  " 

and  approaches  that  broader  consideration  of  To  do  this  would  be  to  abandon  our  coun- 

the  rights  of  the  Poles  to  a  nationality.     In  Jn^    to   the   Oder,    to    jeopardize    all    territory 

*u         J    ^u     ^       ^u-                ^          *u  to  the  Elbe.    This   would  be  a  crime  against 

the  end   the  t^vo  things  meet  on   the  same  40,000.000  German  souls,  the  destruction  of  our 

ground.      The    opposition    of    Russia    and  security,  and,  above  all,  disloyalty  to  our  word. 

Prussia  to  the  Polish  tongue  is  based  on  pre-  The  Poles  may  be  better  than  many  other  peo- 

cisely  the  same  reasons  as  the  opposition  of  PJes.  but  what  we  have  purchased  with  so  much 

M      '            J       •        *       *•         -.     ^u         •  ^  blood   and   tears   that   will   we   hold   and   keep, 

these  two  dominant  nations  to  the  existence  p^,  ^^^^^^^^  j^  ^^t  a  question  of  justice.    Morally 

of   an   independent   Polish  state.      But   why  the  division  of  Poland  was  a  crime.    Politically 

should   there  be  any  objection  to  the  Poles  it  was  a  necessity.    A  nation  that  is  incapable 

existing  as  a  separate  nation  ?  of  national  existence  but  which  is  nevertheless  a 

menace  to  the  existence  of  neighboring  states 
The  Poles  are  a  people  of  pure  race  and  they  must  be  split  up  and  absorbed  by  those  neighbor- 
have  succeded  in  maintaining  this  racial  purity  ing  states.  This  is  the  world  procedure.  It  is 
even  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  a  triple  division  of  manifested  to  us  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
their  kingdom.  Only  a  people  of  pure  race  has  political  history.  In  the  battles  of  nations  there 
a  history,  and  the  history  of  Poland  contains  is  only  one  eternal,  unchangeable  law :  the  right 
chapters  which  are  not  eclipsed  by  the  records  of  the  nation  to  existence  which  is  best  fitted 
of  any  other  nation.  Therefore,  how  can  we  for  existence.  And  woe  to  the  people  that  ig- 
claim  that  they  are  unworthy  to  have  their  own  nores  this  law ! 

house  and  their  own  state?  In  point  of  fact,  To  expect  the  Poles  to  become  loyal  German 
they  are  much  more  worthy  than  many  other  citizens  is  to  expect  them  to  deny  their  nation- 
nations.  They  are  certainly  more  worthy  than  ality.  But  the  less  we  expect  them  to  do  this, 
the  modem  Greeks,  the  Servians,  and  the  mis-  the  less  we  hope  for  the  banishment  of  their 
erable  people  that  cover  the  surface  of  South  dreams  of  a  new  world  power,  the  more  it  is 
America.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  can  we  in  our  national  duty  to  keep  down  the  anti-Ger- 
this  imperfect  world  allow  our  idealistic  dreams  man-Polish  movement  with  an  iron  fist.  We 
to  carry  us  to  their  logical  conclusion?  Can  we  must  either  expel  the  splinter  or  we  must  absorb 
give  the  Poles  the  Slav  portion  of  east  Prussia,  it. 


FINLAND'S  WOMEN  TO  THE  FRONT. 

T^HE  first  election  under  the  new  Finnish  of  pure  Finnish  blood  and  the  highly  edu- 

constitution  took  place  on  March  15.  cated  women  of  the  Swedish-descended  intel- 

The  outcome  of  it  is  by  this  time  known'  lectual  class  sat  side  by  side  in  rapt  attention 

through  the  daily  press.     Its  most  remarE-  while  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  well  as 

able  feature,  however,  was  wholly  independ-  the  task  awaiting  them  as  voters  and  as  pos- 

ent  of  what  party  carried  off  the  victory  or  sible  lawgivers  were  explained  to  them  fully 

went  down  to  defeat.     For  the  first  time  in  and  clearly  by  the  leaders  of   the  woman 

the  history  of  the  world  European  women  movement. 

exercised  the  full  privilege  of  political  siif-  Miss  Maikki  Friberg,  herself  one  of  those 

frage,  without  any  restriction  not  also  ap-  leaders  and  a  candidate  for  the  Landdag  on 

plicable  to  the  men.    It  is,  perhaps,  still  more  the  ticket  nominated  by  the  Young  Finnish 

remarkable   that   enfranchisement   was  con-  party,    writes,     in    Det    Ny    Aarhundrede 

ferred  on  them  by  the  commission  drafting  (Copenhagen),  of  the  events  which  logically 

the  new  election  law  after  every  party  in  resulted  in  the  enfranchisement  of  her  sex. 

the  country  had  put  on  its  program  a  de-  She  points  out  that  the  provision  giving  suf- 

mand    for   woman   suffrage.      Between   the  frage  to  the  women  came  as  a  surprise  to 

promulgation  of  the  law  and  the  date  set  for  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  that,  when  the 

the  first  election   under  it  the  women  de-  first  shock  of  surprise  had  passed,  everybody 

veloped   an   activity  which   would   in   itself  regarded  it  simply  as  an  additional  sign  of 

have   proved    them    worthy    of    the    rights  the  general  spread  of  democratic  ideas.   But 

granted  them.     Schools  for  women  voters  the  action  of  the  various  parties,  followed  by 

were  established  everywhere,  and  for  weeks  that  of  the  commission,  had  its  origin,  she 

prior  to  the  election  the  poor  peasant  women  savs,  in  something  much  more  tangible  than 
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mere  democratic  sentiment.    It  was  in  recog-  program  for  the  electoral  struggle.     Revision 

nition  of  an  urgent  economic  and  political  of  the  marriage  laws,  increased  protection  for 

demand.  minors,  the  abolition  of  legalized   prostitu- 

It  was  taken  because  during  the  long  years  ^»on,  and  equable  rights  for  natural  children 

while  Finland  was  fighting  a  desperate  and  seem-  were  some  of  the   measures  principally   de- 

ingly  hopeless  battle  for  its  national   existence  manded  by  their  leaders,  and  for  the  enact- 

the  women  ha^  proved  themselves  as  smcere,  as  ^.^nt  of   which    the   women   elected    to   the 

fearless,  as  able,  as  capable  of  self-sacnnce  as  »       ,,  'ii  i'  u  ji  /  !• 

their   fathers   and   brothers   and   husbands   and  ^-anddag  will  fight  regardless  of  part>'  lines. 

sons.    They   raised   most  of  the   funds   needed  At   the  same   time  they  were   very  careful, 

and  used  for  the  patriotic  agitation ;  they  spread  while  the  nominations  were  going  on,  not  to 

the  pamphlets  and  circulars  which  had  to  take  ^^]^^  excessive  demands,  refraining  particu- 

the   place   of   a   gagged    or   entirely   suppressed  11/  j         ^-        ^1  j*jx 

press;   they  bolstered  up  the  faltering  courage  ^^''^^  ^''O"^  advocating  the  candidacy  of  any 

of   their   weak-kneed   brothers.    This    they   did  woman  merely  oa  the  ground  that  she  was  a 

in  constant  danger  of  prison  and  Siberian  exile,  woman.     "  If  a  man  fails,  he  alone  is  held 

and  mo/-e  than  one  of  them  paid  some  such  price  responsible  for  his  failure,  but  in  the  case  of 
for  danng  to  prove  her  devotion  to  the  freedom  1  '  mi   u     u  u    •   •   *.i 

of  her  country.    During  these  sorrowful  years,  woman  her  entire  sex  will  be  held  jointly 

while  the  women  were  engrossed  with  their  work  responsible  for  her  defeat, 
of  saving  the  country,  their  eyes  were  opened  to        It  was  therefore  expected  that  only  about 

the  importance  of  the  suffrage,  and  they  joined  twenty  women  would  be  sent  into  the  new 

hands  with  the  pioneers  of  the  movement.     And  t  „„  j  j„^   l,,    *k«   ^i«^«.^..»«.»    »^A    «.u«4.   *u^^ 

as  the  large  majority  of  women  learned  through  Landdag  by   the   electorate,   and   that   these 

their  own  experience  what  a  powerful  weapon  would    number    among    them    only    women 

universal  suffrage  is  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  with   national    reputation.     And   as   all    the 

and  country,   so   the   men   learned   the   impor-  parties  nominated  some  women,  those  elected 

cal  life°'  TLHeTrl^edZw'necessaS  it  is'fta  -"Id  -^  "e  likely  to  arrange  themselves  in 

small  nation,  the  independence  of  which  is  con-  a  group  by  themselves.     Among  those  nomi- 

tinuously  'threatened,  to  release  and  employ  all  nated  and  fairly  sure  of  election  w^re  Lu- 

its  forces.  cJna  Hagman,  a  school  principal,  who  fought 

FlNL.AND*s  NEW  SUFFRAGE  LAW.     '  conspicuously  both  for  national  freedom  and 

.      *  for  woman  suffrage;  Helena  Westermarck, 

The  new  law  was  approved  by  the  Czar  author;  AUi  Nissinen,  school  principal,  au- 
on  June  20,  1906,  and  went  into  effect  on  thor  of  many  text  books  and  editor  of  the 
October  i.  Immediately  the  leading  women  Housemother:  Dr.  Tekla  Hultin,  member  of 
of  the  country  began  the  task  of  planning  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics;  Hedvig 
how  to  use  their  new  rights.  It  was  decided  Sohlberg,  principal  of  a  woman's  normal 
at  once  that  the  women  should  join  the  old  school,  lecturer,  and  prominent  advocate  of 
parties,  each  one  according  to  her  own  con-  prohibition;  Dagmar  Neovious,  a  school 
viction  and  inclination,  but  that,  from  the  teacher,  who  was  among  the  foremost  work- 
very  beginning,  they  would  refuse  to  submit  ers  for  national  independence ;  Lady  Alexan- 
blindly  and  unconditionally  to  a  discipline*  jra  Griepenberg,  a  well-known  suffragist, 
that  had  for  its  purpose  merely  the  advance-  and  Miina  Sillanpaa,  the  presideftt  of  the 
ment  of  a  party  and  not  of  the  whole  country.  Servant  Girls*  Union.  The  last  named  was 
Miss  Friberg  adds  thaf  "  they  felt  it  incum-  nominated  by  the  Socialists,  but  the  women 
bent  on  themselves  to  strive  according  to  of  all  parties  advocated  her  election  on  ac- 
their  best  ability  to  restrain  the  hatred  and  count  of  her  thorough  knowledge  of  condi- 
lust  of  power  which  generally  prevails  within  tions  among  the  women  of  the  working  class, 
the  party  lines.  Thg  New  York  Sun,  commenting  on  the 

For  if  the  women  could  not  bring  some  wholly  extension  of  the  suffrage,  says: 
new  contribution  to  the  political  life.—whether       vV^at  makes  its  experiment  in  woman  suffrage 

the  innermost  spirit  or  the  outward  forijjs  of  this  peculiarly  important  is  the  fact  that  it  is  likely 

life  he  concerned.— but  should  only  rally  auxil-  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent  by  Russian  reform- 

lary  forces  for  the  strengthening  of  the  existing  ers,  among  whom  the  political  equality  of   the 

parties,  then   neither  they  nor  mankind   would  ^exes  has  many  advocates.  We  need  not  say  that 

f^enefit   by   their   interposition.     What    is    most  if  woman  suffrage  were  adopted  in  Russia  the 

wanted  in  politics  is  not  an  increase  m  the  num-  movement  in  favor  of  such  a  concession  would  . 

ber  of  voters  merely,  but   the   introduction  of  acquire  great  momentum  in  central  and  western 

independent  new  forces,  of  new  standards,  and  Europe,— especially   in  Italy  and   France.     The 

new  ideals.  Socialists,  who  favor  woman's  rights,  are  nu- 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  women  should  '"^j;^"^  .^"  ^^^  ^^  """"Tlu^^   ^"'*  "*"'^^'  ^* 

^         ^1  ^.       ^^     ^.  •        M      ^  ^*  well  as  in  Germany,  and  they  possess  more  po- 

turn  their  attention  prunanly  to  questions  ,jtical  influence  in  the  Italian  and  French  Cham- 

concernmg  their  own  sex  in  preparmg  their  bers  of  Deputies  than  they  do  in  the  Reichstag. ' 
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WRITING  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

A  LMOST   every   one,   at   some   time   or  within  a  larger  copper  tube  which  in  its  cir- 

other,  has  written  letters  of  light  on  cumference    has   one   spiral-formed    groove, 

the  wall  of  his  room  by  means  of  a  piece  of  On  turning  this  copper  tube,  or  cylinder,  a 

looking-glass,  upon  which  the  sunlight  was  ray  of  light  falls  upon  the  mirror  from  a 

allowed  to  fall.     Imagine  yourself,  says  the  point  lying  more  toward  the  side.     So  that, 

Paris  correspondent  of  the  Amsterdammer  whenever  the  mirror  is  not  moved,  but  the 

(Amsterdam),  now  to  have  such  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  is  rolled  off  and  the  copper 

glass  in  the  hand,  and  that  the  light  of  the  tube  turned,  a  series  of  lines  are  formed  on 

sun  or  of  a  lamp  is  reflected  from  this  upon  the  sensitive  paper  running  from  left  to  right, 

the  wall.     If  the  hand  be  kept  still  the  re-  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  mirror  is  made  to 

flection  on  the  wall  remains  stationary.     If  move  in  the  required  manner,  these  lines  are 

the  glass  be  bent  forward  a  line  of  light  will  changed  into  words,  and  the  apparatus  writes 

be  projected   downward  upon   the  wall ;  if  entire  sentences. 

pushed  to  the  right  the  line  will  move  toward        The  utility  of  this  invention  is  shown  by 

the  left.  the    writer's    description    of    the    apparatus 

Now,  instead  of  being  held  in  the  hand,  let  ^vhich    transmits    the    electric   current,    and  ' 

the  piece  of  glass,  be  fixed  at  a  certain  point  so  which  he  supposes  to  be  placed  at  some  point 

that  by  means  of  small  movable  rods  the  for-  jn  New  York. 

ward  bending  and  the  same  movement  to  the  .  ,      ,.    ,  . 

right  can  be  produced  with  their  corresponding       This  apparatus  consists  of  a  metal  cylindrical 

effect  in  the  reflections.     Any  one  can  see  now  drum,  through  which  is  carried  an  electric  cur- 

that  it  depends  only  upon  the  guiding  and  di-  rent.     Over  this  drum  runs  a  strip  of  parchment 

rectipg  power  by  which  the  two  rods  are  moved  P^Per,  profusely  perforated,  through  which  per- 

simultaneously  to  cause  the  reflecting  glass  to  forations  the  electnc  current  can  be  made  to  run 

write  letters  upon  the  opposite  wall.    And  any  to  the  teeth  of  a   metal   comb,  pressing  firmly 

one  can  see,  also,  that  by  keeping  these  rods  in  upon  the  paper  the  conductors  of  the  freed»cur- 

contact  with  two  telephone  wires  along  which  an  rent  from  the  two  telegraph  wires, 
electric   current   can   be   conducted,    a    mirror        Messrs.  Pollak  and  Virag  have  invented  a 

placed,  say,  at  Amsterdam,  might  be  so  moved  nerforatin?   machine   which    va«;flv   inrrpa^i*^ 

from  New  York  as  to  write  letters  upon  a  wall  Pertoraring  niacnine  wnicn   vastly  increases 

in  the  former  city.  the  rapidity  in  working  the  telegraphic  m- 
Af ter  stating  that  the  inventor  of  the  so-  strument.  With  their  system  it  has  been 
called  "  word  photography,"  Dr.  Maragc,  demonstrated  that,  when  the  parchment  strip 
modestly  affirmed  that  his  invention  was  |s  ready,  from  32,000  to  50,000  words  per 
based  largely  upon  the  previous  invention  of  ^"^^J^  ^^  ^^  transmitted,  while  the  most 
telegraphic  writing  by  Pollak  and  Virag,  the  ^^P^^  system  of  telegraphy,  the  Wheatstonc, 
writer  proceeds*  ®"^y  reached  18,000  per  hour.  These  parch- 
The  invention 'if  Messrs.  Pollak  and  Virig  ment  paper  strips  can  be  prepared  in  the  tele- 
consists  of  two  sets  of  apparatus,  one,  let  us  graph  othce  by  twenty  or  thirty  employees  at 
say,  placed  at  New  York,  whence  to  send  the  once,  each  taking  charge  of  a  part  of  the  tele- 
two  necessary  electric  currents;  the  other  in  grams;  in  commercial  houses,  government 
Amsterdam,  in  order,  by  means  of  these  currents  bureaus,  etc.,  where,  instead  of  writing  down 
there  received,  to  write  characters.  The  receiv-  .  ,  *  *  '  .  .  ,  ^  ;  . 
ing  apparatus,  placed  at  Amsterdam,  consists  of  ^ith  a  pen  or  typewriting  a  telegram,  it  is 
a  camera  obscura,  in  which  are  found,  at  the  perforated  on  the  strip.  A  mercantile  house 
point  where  otherwise  the  lens  is  placed,  the  or  a  newspaper  which  should  hold  two  tele- 
mirror,  which  can  be  moved  from  New  York  in  ^  wires  of  this  system  for  five  minutes 
any  direction;  at  the  opposite  side,  m  the  usual  1  j  •  ^l  r  .  t  1  1 
place  in  a  photographic  apparatus,  a  tightly  ^^^^^  1"  ^^^t  space  of  time  send  along  the 
stretched  sensitive  paper  that  can  be  indefinitely  two  wires  2800  words, 
rolled  off;  below,  and  between  these  two,  some  Upon  this  invention.  Dr.  Marage  has 
body  capable  of  giving  a  powerful  light.  based  his  own  invention  for  the  production 
A  word  as  to  this  light-source :  That  the  of  the  "  photographic  word."  In  his  appara- 
mirror  might  not  write  all  the  characters  on  tus  the  mirror,  instead  of  being  brought  into 
the  same  spot,  the  inventors  had  to  discover,  correspondence  with  two  electric  currents,  is 
a  means  by  which  from  this  light,  via  the  put  into  connection  with  a  telephone  mem- 
mirror,  a  reflection  could  be  cast  which  branc,  the  vibrations  of  which  are  reproduced 
woiild  move  constantly  along  the  sensitive  graphically  upon  the  sensitive  paper. 
paper  from  left  to  right,  as  the  hand  moves  This  invention  is  now  being  developed  by 
in  writing.  This  result  they  obtained  by  electrical  experts  everywhere.  Already  por- 
placing  a  glass  tube  containing  electric  light  traits  have  been  "  sent "  many  miles. 
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ELECTRIC  WAVES  AND  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY.  • 

TX^IRELESS,  or  ethereal,  telegraphy  is  the  "  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
newest  invention  of  modern  physicists,  detect   an   electric   wave    fifteen    or    twenty- 
Marconi  is  generally  credited  with  the  first  yards  away  from  its  point  of  origin,"  say's  he, 
practical  illustration  of  its  wbnders,  although  **  and  quite  another  thing  to  detect  it  after  it 
it  is  quite  clear  to  scientists  that  many  years  has  traveled  scores  or  perhaps  hundreds  of 
before  Marconi  received  a  wireless  message,  miles  over  land  or  sea ;  and  when  this  is  done 
in  1902,  while  on  the  Atlantic,  which  had  there  remain  two  difficult  problems:    First, 
been  transmitted  from  his  station  at  Poldhu,  to  make  the  wave  print  the  message  it  carries 
Cornwall,    Faraday,    Clerk    Maxwell    and  in  black  and  white  for  our  eyes  to  see;  and, 
Hertz  had  been'  experimenting  for  years  with  secondly,  to  secure  that  the  message  shall  go 
"  electric  waves."     Heinrich  Hertz  was  the  into  the  hands  intended  to  receive  it  and  into 
first  to  recognize  an  electric  wave,  and  the  no  others."     Progress  in  this  direction  has 
first  to  construct  an  instrument  to  detect  it.  been    greatly    stimulated    by    discoveries   of 
Essentially,   there   is  no   difference   between  Duddell  and  Poulsen,  the  latter  an  eminent 
electric  waves  and  light  waves.     Size  is  the  Danish  physicist.     The  former  contrived  to 
only  distinction.     Light  waves  are  so  small  subject  the  familiar  "  electric  arc  "  to  perfect 
that  many  thousands  can  be  packed  within  control,  and  the  latter,  h^  subjecting  it  to  a 
the  compass  of  a  single  inch,  while  electric  powerful  magnet,  at  the  same  time  lengthen- 
waves  are  so  big  they  may  be  feet,  miles,  or  ing  it  and  surrounding  it  with  an  atmosphere 
even  thousands  of  miles  in  length.    The  vis-  of  the  light  gas  hydrogen,  increased  the  fre- 
ual  eye  is  responsive  to  the  small  waves  but  quency  of  its  oscillations  to  a  million   per 
not  to  the  big  waves.     To  recognize  them  second.  ^ 

Hertz  invented  a^special  instrument  advantages  of  "  arc  telegraphy." 

Newton   taught  that  every  self-lummous 

body  emits  minute  material  particles  which  Commenting  on  this  remarkable  achieve- 

cause  the  sensation  of  light  when  they  fall  ment,  Mr.  Shenstone  says: 

upon  the  retina,  which  is  called  the  "  emis-  if  Mr.  Poulsen's  "arc  telegraph"  can  be  made 

sion   theory."      Modern  scientists  hold   that  a   commercial    success    it   may   be   expected   to 

light  and   radiant  heat  consist  of  waves  in  secure  the  following  advantages:  First,  greatly 

ether.     This  is  termed  the  wave,  or  undula-  ^"cj-eased  accuracy  m  the  tunmg  or  syntonizing 

i_               T  •   L                          L         n         J  of  transmitters  and  receivers.     This  will  make  it 

tory,  theory.     Light  waves  can  be  reflected,  comparatively  easy  "for  neighboring  stations  to 

refracted,  and    polarized,   and    Hertz  estab-  avoid    interfering   with    each    other's    messages 

lished  the  same  properties  in  invisible  electric  and  will  get  rid  of,  or  at  any  rate  mitigate,  one 

waves.      In    the   course   of    his   experiments  ""l  the  difficulties  which  have  helped  to  bring 

Tj^           J,              111-                 i_  about  the  need  for  international  conferences  and 

Hertz  made  the  notable  discovery  that,  un-  agreements.     Secondly,  there  is  good  reason  to 

like  the  more  familiar  visible  waves  of  light,  expect  that  if  "  arc  telegraphy  "  shbuld  replace 

electric    waves    pass    freely    through    doors,  "spark    telegraphy"    the    energy    required    for 

wooden  floors,  and  even  through  stone  walls  transmittmg  a  message    and  therefore  its  cost. 

J                 I    '    y      c              1  •  I             11  Will  be  considerably  reduced.     These  combined 

and  masses  of  pitch  of  great  thickness,  though  advantages  can  hardly  fail  to  make  easier  the 

all  these  things  are  practically  impenetrable  realization  of  that  scheme  of  transatlantic  com- 

to  light.    This  he  established  by  means  of  an  munication,  which  so  often  has  seemed  on  the 

oscillator  and  a  receiver.    These  instruments    ^^^  ^^''f.^  °^  success,  and  so  often  has  resulted 

,  ,    only  in  disappointment, 

were  sixteen  or  seventeen  yards  apart  and  • 

separated  by  closed  doors  and,  at  times,  by  The  instrument  through  which  messages 

stone  walls.     Attached  to  these  uTre  auto-  are  received  is  termed  the  "  coherer,**  but  it 

matic  galvanic  batteries,  and  at  each  oscilla-  is  not  entirely  trustworthy,  and  other  instru- 

tion  a  wave  was  generated  which  traveled  ments  are  frequently  employed  in  its  place, 

with  the  velocity  of  light  to  the  distant  re-  In  describing  what  happens  at  an  "  electric 

ceiver,  which  was  perfectly  syntonized.   This  wave-power  station  **  when  a  message  is  dis- 

is  the  gist  of  the  art  of  wireless  telegraphy:  patched,  Mr.  Shenstone  says: 

producing    electric    waves    similar    to    light  jf  y^^  ^^^^  ^jgj^^^  p^l^hu,  you  will  remem- 

waves,  and  detecting  them  at  a  distance  by  ber  that  it  consisted  of  four  great  towers,  each 

m«ans  of  a  tuned  or  "  syntonized  **  receiver.  225  feet  high,  which  carried  an  "  aerial "  of  400 

Mr.  W.  A.  Shenstone,  F.R.S.,  contributes  J^»stinct  wires.    In  a  building  beneath  is  a  great 

s.    aX.     n       L'ti  MA         '      £      \i      i>  induction  coil,  for  generating  sparks,  various  bat- 

to  tht  Cornhtll  Magaztne  ioT  MzTch  zn  ex-  ^^,j^^  condensers.  Lcydcn  jars,    wires,   and  a 

cecdmgly  mtcrcstmg  paper  on  this  subject,    signaling  key.    When  all  was  ready  the  signal- 
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mg  key  was  pressed,  and  sparks  passed  across  waves   in   the  ether,  and  these,  traveling  with 

a  **  spark  gap."    This  formed  part  of  an  oscil-  the  velocity  of  light,  reached  the  receiving  sta- 

lator  <jf  special  construction,  and  at  the  moment  tion  in  about  the  one  two-thousandth  part  of  a 

of  discharge  electric  oscillations  were  set  up  in  second.     Here,  falling  upon  a  second  "  aerial," 

this.    These  oscillations  were  employed  to  in-  these  waves  set  up  oscillations  in  the  primary 

duce  other  oscillations  in  the  secondary  wire  of  a  wire  of  a  receiving  coil ;  these,  in  their  turn,  set 

coil  and  in  the  overhead   "  aerial,"  which  was  up  yet  fresh  oscillations  in  the  secondary  wire 

connected   to  one   end  of  this  wire,   while   the  of  the  coil,  which  broke  down  the  resistance  of 

other  was  connected  to  earth.    The  electric  dis-  the   coherer   and    started    into   action   a    Morse 

placements  in  or  about  the  "  aerial  "  generated  printing  machine. 


GOOD  EYESIGHT   AND  GOOD  HEALTH. 


H 


IGH  medical  authority  asserts  that  prob-  School  life,  Dr.  Gulick  contends,  is  re- 
ably  one-fourth  of  all  the  educated  peo-  sponsible  for  deformities  of  the  eye,  and  he 
pie  in  America  suffer  from  various  kinds  of  startlingly  declares  that,  approximately,  one- 
disturbances  more  or  less  due  to  eyestrain,  third  of  all  the  children  in  the  upper  grades 
and  refers  to  Carlyle,  Huxley,  and  Wagner,  of  the  elementary  schools  have  eyes  that 
as  victims  through  this  cau^e.  Headache,  rather  seriously  need  correction  by  means  of 
backache,  indigestion,  hysteria,  and  even  spectacles.  In  cases  of  headache,  backache, 
epileptic  seizures  have  been  cured  by  the  use  interferences  with  digestion,  and  nervous  ex- 
of  spectacles!  Strange  though  it  may  seem,  haustion, — when  the  symptoms  are  not  clear- 
a  strain  upon  the  small  optic  muscles  is  capa-  ly  traceable, — the  eyes  should  be  examined, 
ble  of  seriously  disturbing  our  whole  organ-  because  they  are  peculiarly  vulnerable,  and, 
ism,  because  of  the  relation  between  them  hence,  must  be  suspected, 
and  vital  parts  of  the  human  machine.  To  overcome,  or,  at  least,  to  minimize  the 
"  The  pictures  that  are  made  in  our  eyes,"  evil  effect  of  reading  in  street  cars,  he  makes 
says  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  director  of  physi-  two  practical  suggestions :  ( i )  Select  for 
cal  training  in  the  New  York  public  schools,  reading  only  books  or  magazines  with  clear 
in  the  World's  Work  for  March,  "  and  that  type,  good  margins,  and  lines  sufficiently  short 
are  always  being  translated  into  nerve  cur-  and  far  apart  so  that  when  the  eye  travels 
rents  and  reported  to  the  brain,  form  the  from  the  end  of  one  line  to  the  beginning  of 
foundation  for  our  thinking.  They  consti-  the  next  it  will  not  be  apt  to  fall  on  the 
tute  a  far  larger  factor  of  the  brain  than  the  wrong  place ;  ( 2 )  select  reading  matter  that 
mere  size  of  the  muscles  involved  would  in-  requires  more  study  than  reading, — books 
dicate, — that  is,  vision  is  a  fundamental  activ-  that  require  deliberation,  reflection,  thinking, 
ity,  and,  by  interfering  with  it,  many  of  the  Newspaper  type  is  hurtful,  but  if  we  must 
other  organisms  are  disturbed.  Constant  ex-  read  on  the  cars,  a  good  plan  to  relieve  the 
haustion  and  strain  of  these  visual  centers  strain  is  "to  look  up  and  off  for  a  moment 
will  frequently  cause  disturbances  of  the  most  every  little  while."  Women  who  read 
extensive  character."  This  follows  because  through  veils  when  traveling  should  give  up 
the  strain  of  civilization  rests  heavier  upon  either  the  reading  or  the  veils, 
the  eyes  than  upon  any  other  organ.  The  Adjusted  to  outdoor  light,  which  is  re- 
savage  does  not  experience  this,  because  his  fleeted  light,  our  eyes  are  injured  by  direct 
eyes  arc  used  diflEcrently.  He  merely  looks  light.  Hence,  we  should  avoid  reading  or 
at  things,  near  or  far;  the  modern  man  not  working  in  a  position  where  a  bright  light 
only  looks,  but  also  reads,  and  the  deteriora-  shines  directly  into  the  eyes.  The  pupil  of 
tion  of  the  civilized  eye  is  due  to  the  constant  the  eye  admits  light  in  proportion  to  the  gen- 
endeavor  to  distinguish  small  black  marks  on  eral  illumination  when  that  is  reflected, 
white  paper.  Another  difference  between  but  cannot  contract  sufficiently  when  sub- 
thc  civilized  and  savage  use  of  the  eye :  The  jected  to  one  irritating  stream  of  direct  light, 
civilized  eye  is  accustomed  to  regard  things  Lights  in  a  room  should  be  thrown  on  the 
at  intervals  at  long  and  short  range ;  the  ceiling  first  and  reflected  therefrom.  Light  is 
savage,  usually,  enjoys  a  long  focus.  The  never  safe  nor  pleasant  when  one  can  see  its 
constant  employment  of  the  short  focus  of  15  source;  hence,  when  electric  bulbs  are  used, 
to  18  inches,  by  the  house-living  man,  and  the  carbons  should  not  be  visible.  Bathing 
the  occasional  use  of  the  long  focus  of  the  the  eyes  with  cold  water  will  greatly  relieve 
open  arc  factors  in  causing  eyestrain.  fatigue,  but  the  only  remedy  for  strain  is  to 
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procure  glasses  properly  adjusted.     In  con-  body.    People  with  weak  eyes  will  be  far  more 

elusion    he  says :  ^P^  *^.  ^^^^  eye-pains  when  they  are  suffering 

from  indigestion  or  overwork  than   when  nor- 

Disorders  of  the  eyes  not  merely  affect  the  mal  conditions  of  health  obtain.  .  .  .  Therefore 

rest   of   the   body,   but   the   eyes   themselves   in  it  is  most  important  that  people  who  experience 

many  cases  act  as  a  sensitive  barometer  with  difficulties   with   their   eyes   should    keep   them- 

reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  rest  of  the  selves  in  good  general  health. 


TRACES  OF  HUMOR  IN  THE  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS. 


T 


HIS  most  unusual  topic  is  treated  at  forth  by  the  speaker,  or  on  his  manner  of 
some  length  in  the  March  number  of  describing  persons  or  events.  On  the  other, 
the  Biblical  World  (University  of  Chicago),  it  may  be  humor  of  situation,  dependent  upon 
The  writer  of  the  article,  the  Rev.  Shepherd  a  relation  between  the  words  spoken  and  that 
Knapp,  of  New  York  City,  finds  it  almost  which  is  going  on  at  the  time  of  their  utter- 
necessary  to  apologize  for  dealing  with  a  ance,  especially  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners, 
theme  that  has  so  seldom  been. discussed  by  Of  the  literary  humor  Mr.  Knapp  finds 
theologians.  As  he  remarks  at  the  outset,  to  the  clearest  examples  in  Christ's  words  in 
the  great  mass  of  Christians  it  has  not  even  the  form  of  exaggeration.  The  parable  of 
occurred  to  ask  whether  Jesus  had  a  sense  of  the  mote  and  the  beam  (Matt.  7:4)  is  a 
humor  or  not.     By  many  the  question,  even  famous  instance. 

if    raised,    would    be    at    once    dismissed    as  A  more  elaborate  instance  of  literary  humor 

trifling  or,  perhaps,  irreverent.    This  writer,  is  the  delightful  little  glimpse  that  Jesus  gives 

however,  enrolls  himself  among  those  who  "f,^^^.  ^^l!^!^"  :^\*h  ^^""'l^  ^''"''''  '"h  ^^"^  J^^''*'^^: 

,  .  ,     .  *                    f  I             .      **                ,    J  place :       We   piped   unto   you  and  ye   did  not 

think  that  a  sense  of  humor  is  a  very  marked  dance ;    we    wailed    and    ye    did    not    mourn  " 

addition  to  the  human  character,  and  who  (Matt.  11:17).    It  is  the  last  clause  that  causes 

would  feel  that  the  life  of  Jesus  was  unhap-  or  ought  to  cause  a  smile :  "  We  wailed  and  ye 

ni'lv    IJmlfpH    and    inmrnnlpfe    if    it    was    all  ^^^  "°^   mourn,     or,   more   hterally.   "did   not 

,pily   limited   and    incomplete   it   it   was   an  ^^^^  ^^^^^  breasts."     Read  this  seriously,  and 

somber  and  strenuous.  you  have  before  you  an  inexplicable  group  of 

It  should   be   understood    that   the   word  people,  manifestly  grown  up, — ^not  children  at 

humor  is  used  by  Mr.  Knapp  in  a  very  gen-  all.— who    solemnly   charge    one   another    with 

eral  sense,  including  any  expression  of  amuse-  Sy'^drfwTa^wha" a  modem  %hilf  J^uM 

ment,  any  form  of  pleasantry,  any  apparent  call  "playing  funeral";  only  in  the  Palestine 

conception  of  the  ludicrous  in  action  or  situa-  of  Jesus*  day  the  customs  of  mourning  offered 

tion  or  idea, — in  short,  any  genial  exercise  a  much  more  fertile  field  for  the  heartless  imi- 

of    imagination.      Several    characteristics   of  f^li^^.^'J J^ilLI^^^^  l^t^   ''^  V^ifnH  ^!f  .^''^\y^^' 

,           ^jj           jfT                  ij              -.  ^°"  ^  y^^  know,     says  one  child  to  the  other, 

the  recorded  words  of  Jesus  would  seem  to  "  that  unless  you  beat  your  breast  when  I  begin 

make  his  possession  of  a  sense  of  humor  quite  to  wail,  you  spoil  the  whole  game?"     I  thmk 

probable.      Imagination,    the   chief   essential  this  passage  alone  would  assure  us  that  Jesus 

of  humor,  was  in  him  highly  developed.    He  ;^f^"f;  i^Tn"fc^   ^^^  '"^""'''  '"  ^^'""^  ^'""''' 

I      ,              11                   •                J     . .«  may  oe  pui  to  use. 

spoke  m  parables,  metaphors, -and  similes,  so  The  one  remaining  instance  of  thts  literary 

that  his  collected  sayings  are  like  a  sort  of  humor  that  I  shall  produce  is  also  an  illustra- 

moving  picture.     Attention  is  also  directed  tion  of  the  fact  that  the  humor  in  Christ's  say- 

to  the  homeliness  in  many  of  his  imaginative  j;i«;«\y^Tun„%fiTarrbIe'"A^^^ 

expressions    that   would    provide       excellent  (L^ke  14:16-23)   I  suppose  that  the  pleas  of- 

raw    material    for    humor    when    needed."  fered  by  the  three  men  for  not  attending  the 

These  traits,  taken  together  with  that  quick-  great  supper  to  which  they  had  been  invited. 

«^«<,  ^t  «««..v,,  ««^  ^/^»«r<i«.eo4-;/^n  «^  ^mrKiVK  o  ^ud  espccially  that  of  the  last  one,  have  often 

ness  of  action  and  conversation  of  which  a  st^ck  many  of  us  as   distinctly   funny;   they 

good  example  is  the  use  by  Jesus  ot  the  im-  seem  so  much  like  the  modern  attempts  to  get 

age  and  superscription  on  the  penny  when  out  of  an  inconvenient  engagement :   "  I  have 

asked  about  the  lawfulness  of  giving  tribute,  bought  a  field  and  must  needs  go  and  see  it " ; 

go  to  show  that  the  possession  of  the  sense  ,l^!\^^T'HW^^' Ir""^:^  Tiii^Z 

of  humor  would  not  be  m  any  way  unnatural  therefore  I  cannot  come."     All  this  we  should 

or  abnormal  in  such  a  character.  be  sure  was  humorous  if  it  was  not  in  the  gos- 


acter,  dependent  on  the  contrast  of  ideas  put   among  the  auditors,  who  was  known  to  walk 
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in  msitrimonial  leading-strings,  was  nudged  of  (Luke  14:7-24).     In  the  latter  passage  it  is 

clapped  on  the  back  by  his  companions.  no^gd  that  single  phrases  and  terms  of  ex- 

Of  the  second  group  of  illustrations,  the  pression  betray  a  humorous  vein,  as  when 

instances  of  humorous  situations  arising  from  Christ  says:  "  In  giving  a  dinner  or  a  supper 

Christ's  words,  Mr.  Knapp  cites  the  para-  do  not  invite  your  friends  or  your  brethren 

bles  of  the  patched  garment  and  the  new  or  your  rich  neighbors,  lest  haply  they  bid 

wine  in  old  wine-skins  (Mark  2:21  f.),  and  you    again"    (Luke    14:12).      Similar    in- 

the  discourse  at  the  chief  Pharisee's  table  stances  might  be  multiplied. 


BRAIN-WEIGHT  AND   INTELLIGENCE. 


F 


IS  impossible  to  conceive  of  many  of  our  dying  at  65  years  of  age,  showed  a  brain- 
psychic  manifestations  except  as  associ-  weight  of  2012  g.,  while  Walt  Whitman, 
ated  with  special  organs  of  the  body.  For  who  died  at  72,  had  a  brain- weight  of 
instance,  the  simple  sensation  of  sight  js  pos-  1282  g. 

sible  only  when  a  certain  definite  part  of  the  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  data  for 

brain, — i,e,,  the  occipital  lobes, — is  in  a  nor-  studying  the  relation  between  brain-weight 

mal  condition.     Many  instances  of  this  sort  and  intelligence  in  normally  intelligent  men 

give  evidence  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  our  on  account  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 

psychic  'manifestations   are   bound   up  with  examining  brains,  due  to  the  inherent  preju- 

processes   whose   course   runs   parallel   with  dice  against  such  treatment  of  the  dead, 

certain  bodily  developments,   and   doubtless  The   same   methods    have   been    used    in 

our  constantly  increasing  knowledge  of  the  the  attempt  to  discover  whether  the  brain 

science  of  physiological  psychology  will  dis-  is    different   in    primitive    and    in    cultured 

close  many  more  relations  of  this  sort  than  races, 

are  yet  known.  A  Russian  surgeon  weighed*  the  brains  of 

The  very  interesting  question  arises  as  to  500  Slavs,  and  found  the  average  weight  to 

the  relation  between  mind  and  matter,  be-  be   1409  g.,  comparing  favorably  with  the 

tween  the  intangible  and  the  tangible,  the  brain-weights  given  of  famous  men. 

possibilities  of  which   have  never  yet  been  Although  the  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 

fully  exploited.  are  considered  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  low- 

Whether  there  is  a  relation  between  un-  est  races  of  mankind,  two  brains  examined 

usual  brain-weight  and   exceptional    intelli-  showed  no  lower  structure  than  brains  of 

gence,  and  to  what  extent  such  a  relation  other  races,  and  the  one  brain-weight  given 

may  exist,  are  questions  as  interesting  as  they  of  this  race  was  1403  g.    Examination  of  a 

are  difficult  to  answer.  Papuan  brain  showed  nothing  in  the  system 

Dr.  Johannes  Draseke  writes  on  the  sub-  of  convolutions  and  sulci  that  was  in   the 

ject  in  the  last  number  of  the  Archiv  fur  slightest  degree  different  from  the  European 

Rassen-  und  Geseilschaft-Biologie  (Berlin),  brain.     There  was  a  suspicion   that   these 

Have  the  marked  intellectual  powert^  of  brains  had   undergone  some  change  before 

noted  men  been  correlated  with  the  increased  they  were  examined,  on  account  of  the  readi- 

metabolic  activity  of  an  unusually  large  brain  ness  with  which  nerve  tissue  absorbs  moisture 

mass?    Study  of  the  bra^ins  themselves  ought  and  so  increases  in  weight, 

to  give  direct  evidence  on  the  question,  and  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  there 

with  this  end  in  view  the  writer  ascertained  is  a  relation  between  higher  intelligence  and 

the  weights  of  the  brains  of  a  large  number  increased  brain-weight,  although  it  is  difficult 

of  famous  men.    ,  to  determine  just  how  closely  the  two  are 

Thackeray  is  cited  as  dying  at  the  age  of  correlated,  for  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight 
52,  and  having  a  brain  weight  of  1658  g. ;  of  that  a  great  part  of  the  energy  of  the  brain 
Helmholtz,  the  noted  physicist  of  Berlin,  must  be  spent  in  controlling  growth  and  the 
who  died  at  73,  had  a  brain-weight  of  1420  vital  activities  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  in- 
g.,  the  same  as  that  of  Schubert,  the  musical  finite  variety  of  muscular  movements.  Fur- 
composer,  who  died  at  31.  Goltz,  a  leading  thcr  disturbing  factors  enter  into  the  problem 
phwiologist,  died  at  68,  and  had  a  brain-  from  the  uncertain  matter  as  to  what  pro- 
Wight  of  1395  g.    Louis  Agassiz,  the  natur-  portion  of  the  brain  is  active  nerve  substance 

1st,  had  a  brain-weight  of  1495  g.  at  the  and  what  part  is  inactive  tissue  serving  to 

age  of  66.    Turgenjeff,  the  Russian  novelist,  support  and  protect  the  rest. 
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FOUR  CENTURIES  OF  BOOK  PRICES. 

npHE    controversy    between    the    London  .  Had  Copland's  visitor  gone  to  John  Dome's 

^       Times  and  the- London  publishers,  re-  *hop   (Dome  was  a  famous  sixtwnth^  c^^^ 

,  I'l  1         i.-Ti_       i.»  bookseller)  he  could  have  found  quite  a  vancty 

cently  exploited   at  length   m   Labouchere  s  ^f  ^^^^^j.  literature  for  his  penny  maximum.     If 

London  Truth,  from  the  viewpoint  of  that  he  desired  history  he  might  buy  the  **  Cronica 

lively    and     aggressive    English     periodical,  Angliae."  two  quarto  sheets  containing  the  names 

k:^^l    ^«  4.u^  .^A.ooi  r.4  #.>io  Ti^^o  tr.  nn^i^nt  of  British  and  English  kings,  the  former  mostly 

hinges  on  the  refusd  of  the  Times  to  accept  j^^gj^^^y     i^  ^  3^^^^^^  of  geography,  he  might 

the    trade    terms   offered    by    publishers    tor  ^^^^^  invested  in  a  little  tract,  "  Of  the  newe 

supply  of  books  to  members  of  the   Times  fonde  land,"  an  exceptionally  good  pennyworth, 

Book  Club,  an  organization  conducted  under  ii.it   be    rightly   identified    with   the   pamphlet 

rji.  •         ^1  1  ^.  • ^,  ^^^  ,^00-r.n  fnr  printed  at  Antwerp  by  John  of  Doesborg,      Of 

Times  auspices,  and  having  as  one  reason  for  \^^  ^^^^  j^^^^^  J^  ^^^^^^  p^^pj^  found  by  the 

Its  existence  the  purchasing  of  books  at  prices  messengers  of  the  Kynge  of  portyngale  named 

below  the  publishers*  normal  retail  rates.  Emanuel,"  for  this  contains  no  fewer  than  twenty- 

The   English    reading  classes   are   taking  four  jeaves     If  he  cared  for  such  plays  as  were 

.  ^       ^  •     *k-     «««,;  \u^^»^r    e«r«;  then  in  fashion,  he  could  have  bought  the  mtcr- 

immense  interest  in  this  semi-literary,  semi-  ,^^^  ^^  3^  j^^^  Evangelist,  apt)arently  the  same 

commercial  conflict,  which  has  been  raging,  ^ork  of  which  an  edition  printed  about    1560 

with  considerable  activity  on  both  sides,  dur-  sold  at  Sotheby's  last  year  for  £102.    In  religious 

ing  the  last  three  months.    Incidentally,  the  poetry  a  choice  was  offered  between  a  "  Lamen- 

J'  •       •  -  «i  ,„«„  «f  k<.^u  «,.iV*.c  K^ic  tation  of  Our  Lady,       A  Complaint  of  St.  Mag- 

discussion  in  a  general  way  of  book  prices  has  ^^j^^„  ^^^  ^  ^,Jj^^y  ^^  Christmas  carols;  in 

been  revived  as  one  result  of  the  stiU-existing  hagiology   between   lives   of   St.    Erasmus,    St 

differences  of  opinion  between  the  most  fam-  Roche,  and  St.  Barbara. 
ous  English  newspaper  and  a  group  of  the        Mr.   Pollard    failed  to  find,   in   Dome's 

most  famous  English  publishers.  day-book,  particulars  as  to  price  of  Pynson's 

An  article  by  A.  W.  Pollard  in  the  Corn-  gjitls  princeps  of  Lord  Berncrs'  translation 

hill     Magazine     deals     interestingly     with  of   Froissart,   published   about    1523.     The 

"Four   Cepturies  .of   Book   Prices,"    going  Pynson    edition    of    Chaucer's    poetry    and 

over  the  ground  of  current  values  in  rare  and  Chaucer's   "Canterbury   Tales  "   were    also 

other  books,  from  the  days  of  Robert  Cop-  missing.    Others  not  in  the  list  were  "  Rem- 

land,  bookseller,  who  was  the  first  native  yell  of  the  History  of  Troy," — the  first  Eng- 

Englishman  to  take  up  the  printing  art  in  lish  book  printed ;  the  "  Diets  and  Sayings  of 

England,  after  Caxton's  death.  the    Philosophers," — the    first    dated    book 

The  peny,  or  penny,   in  Copland's  day,  printed  in  England,  and  Melory's  "  Mortc 

was    worth    the   shilling   of   to-day.      This  d'Arthur."    The  Great  Bible,  the  possession 

should  be  kept  in  mind  when  comparing  book  of  which  was  ordered,  in   1541,  for  every 

prices,    past    and    present.      The    value    of  parish  church  in  England,  was  sold  at  10 

money  having  changed  during  each  century  shillings   in   sheets  or    12   shillings,   bound, 

of  England's  literary  history,  it  is  not  always  The  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 

possible    to    tell    accurately    what    current  sold,  by  order,  at  2  shillings  and  6  pence  in 

values  were  at  any  given  time.  It  is  definitely  quires;  in  parchment,  3  shillings  and  4  pence; 

known,  however,  that  a  hundred  years  ago,  Jn  leather,  clasped  or  paper  boards,  4  shil- 

incomes  were  equal  in  worth  to  twice  their  lings.    The  current  price  of  the  First  Folio 

nominal  values  at  the  present  day.     That  Shakespeare  was,  according  to  the  best  in- 

f act  can  be  used  as  a  guide.    Incomes  of  200  formation   obtainable,   £1.      Nearly  half  a 

years  ago  were  worth  about  five  times  what  century  later,  in   1668,  the  first  edition  of 

they  represent  in  the  coinage  and  currency  Milton's   "Paradise   Lost"  was  sold   at  3 

of  1907.    In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen-  shillings. 

turies, — the  days  of  Copland  and  his  immedi-        In  1697  Dryden's  "  Virgil  "  was  published 

ate  successors  in  the  field  of  printing,  publish-  by  subscription  at  £5.  •  This,  however,  was 

ing,    and    bookselling, — money    was    worth  probably  a  complimentary  price  in  honor  of 

fully  ten  or  twelve  times  what  it  represents  the  writer  or  to  befriend  him.     Two  thou- 

in  this,  the  twentieth  century,  and  possessed  sand  copies  of  the  same  writer's  "  Miscellany 

a  much  greater  purchasing  power.  Poems"  were  sold  at  2  guineas.   Eighteenth 

Some  idea  of  what  could  be  purchased  in  century  prices  were  not  very  different,  all 

the  way  of  literary  wares  for  a  "  peny  "  or  things    considered,    from    those    of    to-day. 

thereabouts  can  be  gained  from  the  follow-  Early  in  that  period  it  became  customary  to 

ing  quaint  description :  charge  2s.  6d.  a  volume  for  novels. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  bits  of  hisloriul 
inlerpretation  we  have  read  for  some  time  's 
Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker's  "Rise  and  Decline  of  the 
Netherlands"  (Dutton).  This  author,  who  is 
well  known  as  an  English  essayist  and  writer 
for  the  English  reviews,  presents  in  this  vol- 
ume a  political  and  economic  history  and  a 
study  in  practical  statesmanship.  In  the  actual 
historical  faie  of  the  Netherlands  he  sees  ihe 
potential  destiny  of  Great  Britain.  .In  the  eyes 
of  the  Dutch  all  through  their  career,  he  says. 
"  commerce  was  more  important  than  states- 
manship; wealth  was  Iwtter  than  the  manly 
virtties  which  are  usually  summed  up  in  the 
word  'patriotism':  and  administrative  anarchy. 
called  mdividualism,  was  better  than  national 
union  and  national  organi?ation.  .  .  .  Unless 
Great  Britain  and 'the  British  colonies  be  soon 
organized  and  united  in  accordance  with  mod- 
ern requirements,  the  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands may  repeat  itself,  and  Great  Britain  may 
lose  her  power,  her  colonies,  her  industries,  her 
trade,  her  shipping,  and  her  wealth  to  other 
nations." 

Eugenic  de  Monti  jo,  Spanish  beaaty  of 
Scotch  ancestry,  Empress  of^  the  French,  exile, 
and  "  the  most  interesting  widow  in  Christen- 
dom."— how  much  has  been  written  which  is 
yet  unsaMs'factory  about  this  remarkably  fasci- 
nating figure!  Among  the  latest  efforts  which 
hold  the  attention  is  Jane  T.  Stoddart's  "  Life 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie"  (Dutton).  which  has 
just  gone  through  its  third  edition.  The  work 
is  illustrated  with  photogravure  portraits,  re- 
productions of  famous  painlings.  The  one  we 
reproduce  is  from  the  Winterhaher  painting, 
now  in  Ihe  Auguslin  Rischgitz  collection.  With 
reference  to  ihe  one  dark  page  in  the  Empress' 
life  history,  the  writer  of  this  work  says  in  her 
preface :  "  "The  writers  of  defamatory  pamphlets 
accusing  Eugenie  of  bein^  the  author  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  with  all  iheir  malice, 
have  not  succeeded  in  fastening  any  personal 
charge  upon  Napoleon's  consort,  and  most  of 
them  display  a  surprising  ignorance  of  the  facts 

Mr.  Stead's  hbok  on  the  conflict  between  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons,  referred  to  in  our 
editorial  department  last  month,  is  not  only  a 
history  of  (he  contest  between  the  two  houses 
of  the  British  Parliament.  It  furnishes,  also, 
a  suggestion  as  1o  how  the  Lords  can  be 
"mended."  The  book,  which  is  entitled  "  Peers 
or  People?  An  Appeal  to  History"  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin ) ,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  entitled 
respectively:  (i)  "The  Lords  versus  the  Na- 
tion," (2)  "  What  the  House  of  Lords  Has 
Done,"  and  (3)  'What  Musi  Be  Done  wilh 
the  House  of  Lords."     Mr.  Stead's  general  sug- 

g:9tion  is  that  the  hereditary  chamber  of  the 
ritish  Parliament  be  replaced  by  some  sort  of 
senate  which  would  be  more  responsive  to  pop- 
ular wiU. 


In  the  series  "  Original  Narratives  of  Early 
American  History,"  reproduced  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Historical  Association 
and  under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  J. 
Franklin  Jameson  (Carnegie  Institute.  Wash- 
ington), Scribners  have  just  brought  out 
"  Early  English  and  French  Voyages,— 1534  to 
1608."  This  volume,  with  maps,  has  been  edited 
chiefly  from  Hakluyt  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Burrage. 
of  the  Maine  Historical  Society. 

"In  the  Path  of  the  Alphabet."  by  Frances 
D.  Jermain.  is  a  historical  account  of  the  an- 
cient beginnings  and  evolution  of  our  modem 
alphabet.  It  was  prepared  by  the  author  dur- 
ing her  twenty-five  years  at  the  head  of  the 
Toledo  Public  Library,  and  is  published  at  Fort 
Wayne,   Ind..   by   William   D.    Page. 

How  far  the  dramatic  profession  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  Ihe  position  occupied  by  even 
the  best  of  its  members  Iwo  centuries  ago  ts 
strikingly  shown  in  John  Fyvie's  "  Comedy 
Queens  of  the  Georgi.-in  Era"  (Dutton).  This 
volume  is  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  English  comedy 
actresses  during  the  time  of  the  Georges.  Por- 
traits of  most  of  the  characters  considered  com- 
plete the  book. 

In  a  historical  biography  entitled  "  A  Rero- 
lutionary  Princess"  (Dullon).  H.  Remsen 
Whitehouse  has  given  us  the  history  of  Italy 
from  1808  to  i8;i  while  telling  the  life  story 
of  Chriitina  Belgiojoso-Trivulzio.  The  volume 
ia  illiutrated. 
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The  first  volume  of  Dr  Russell  Sturgis  finely 
I'lustrated  comprehensive  History  nf  Archi- 
tecture (Baker  Taylor)  treats  of  the  period 
of  antiquity  The  period  extends  from  the  days 
of  early  Egipt  to  those  of  Rome  under  Cara- 
calla 

In  the  Heroes  of  American  History  series 
(Harpers)     Frederick    A     Ober    has    gnen    us 

Amerigo  Vespucci  The  stor>  is  told  in  an 
entertaining  way  fiom  original  authentic  docu- 
ments   and    lb    illusiraied    with    portraits    and 


"  Famous  Actor  Families  in  America,"  by 
Montrose  J.  Moses  (Crowell).  contains  enter- 
taining biographical  sketches  of  the  Booths,  the 
Jeffersons,  the  Sotherns,  the  Bducicaults.  the 
Hacketts,  the  Drews,  the  Barrymores,  the  Wal- 
lacks,  the  Davenports,  the  Hollands,  and  the 
Powers,  with  many  references  to  other  Ameri- 
can and  English  families  well  known  to  the 
stage.  Veteran  playgoers  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  Mr.  Moses'  studies  of  these  various 
family  trees,  and  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
subject  further  will  find  in  the  bibliographical 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume  many  valuable 
references. 

Volumes  IV.  and  V.  of  J.  A.  Doyle's  "  English 
Colonies  in  America"  (Holt)  are  devoted  re- 
spectively to  the  middle  colonies  and  the  colonies 
under  the  house  of  Hanover.  The  completion  of 
these  volumes  advances  the  history  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  those  disputes  which  ended  in  the  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country. 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  scholarly  and  versatile  editor  of  La 
Revue,  of  Paris,  has  just  brought  out  his  study 
of  "  Race  Prejudice."  the  English  translation  of 
which  has  been  published  in  London  and  im- 
^■(irtcd  by  the  Dultons.     M.   Fmot  argues  for 


international  peace  and  fraternity  and  endeavors 
to  find  argument  and  reason  for  universal 
brotherhood  in  the  underlying  principles  and 
traits  of  our  common  humanity.  He  has  con- 
sidered the  points  of  difference  between  races 
and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  racial  preju- 
dice. The  term  "  race,"  he  declares,  is  only  a 
product  of  our  mental  activities.  "  the  work  of 
our  intellect  and  outside  of  reality."  It  is  pos* 
sible.  he  stoutly  maintains  in  conclusion,  to 
build  "on  the  ruins  of  the  falsehood  of  races 
solidarity  and  true  equality,  founded  on  a  ra- 
tional sentiment  of  respect  for  hurnan  dignity." 

When  Mark  Twain  discusses  a  subject,  be  it 
a  new  religion  or  an  old  historic  myth,  he 
always  illuminate.^  it  and  -makes  it  vivid  in  all 
its  phases,  in  his  recent  volume  on  "Christian 
Science"  (Harpers)  he  has  given  us  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  careful  investigation  of  Mrs. 
Eddy's  cult  and  writings  and  of  the  church 
which  she  has  founded.  In  this  book  Mr.  Clem- 
ens has  endea^'ored  "  earnestly  to  answer  im- 
partially those  questions  which  the  public  gen- 
erally have  been  asking  about  Christian 
Science."  Much  of  the  material  was  written 
five  or  six  years  ago,  but  the  whole,  he  informs 
us.  has  been  revi.'ied  thoroughly,  and  the  few 
original  "errors  of  judgment  and  of  fact."  cor- 
rected '"  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  later 
knowledge."  It  has  been  "  my  honest  purpose," 
says  Mr.  Clemens,  "'  to  present  a  character -por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Eddy,  drawn  from  her  own  acts 
and  words  solely,  not  from  hearsay  and  rumor : 
and  to  explain  the  nature  and  scope  of  her 
monarchy,  as  revealed  in  the  laws  by  which  she 
governs  it,  and  which  she  wrote  herself." 

No  doubt  the  highest  living  authority  on 
Mars  and  things  Martian  is  Prof.  Percival 
Lowell,  director  of  the  observatory  at  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  and  astronomical  investigator  and  writer 
known  over  the  entire  world.  Professor  Low- 
ell's book,  "Mars  and  Its  Canals"  (-Mac- 
millan),  is  the  final  word,  up  to  the  present,  on 
the  planet  and  what  we  know  of  it.  All  the 
different  theories, — and  there  are  many. — as  to 
the  genesis,  development,  and  possible  uses  of 
the  canal  system  of  the  planet  Mars  are  treated, 
and  the  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  from 
photographs  by  the  author.  Professor  Lowell's 
most  significant  conclusion  is  found  in  this  setr- 
tence:  "To  find,  therefore,  upon  Mars  highly 
intelligent  life  is  what  that  planet's  stale  would 
lead  one  to  expect." 

A  remarkably  fair  and  conservative  study  of 
the  subject  df  psychic  phenomena,  with  citations 
of  a  number  of  noteworthy  experiences,  is  Dr. 
I.  K.  Funk's  recently  issued  Httle  volume,  "  The 
Psychic  Riddle  "(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company}. 
Dr.  Funk's  contributions  to  modern  scholarship, 
including,  as  they  do,  the  Standard  Dictionary 
(of  which  he  was  editor-in-chief)  and  other 
works  on  the  general  subject  of  psychic  mani* 
festations,  are  guaranties  of  the  care  and  intel- 
lectual honesty  with  which  he  approaches  this 
fascinating  but  little  known  field  of  human  re- 
search. While  not  himself  a  spiritualist  in  any 
sense  recognized  b:r  that  term.  Dr.  Funk  asserts 
that  he  is  deeply  interested  in  psychic  research, 
because  it  seems  more  and  more  likely  that  by 
these  efforts  may  be  discovered  marvelous 
powers  of  the  human  soul  not  yet  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  science  of  psychology,  as  telepathy, 
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clairvoyance  prescience   secondary  personalities 

cure  of  disease  by  hypnotic  suggestion  etc  and 
by  them  also  much  new  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  many  forms  of  msanitv 

Our  Children  by  Dr  Paul  Carus  editor  of 
the  Otc  Court  (published  by  his  own  company 
m  Chicago)  includes  a  series  of  essays  on  the 
care  and  education  of  our  little  folks  wntten  in 
thought  provoking  style  The  book  contains 
many  hints   from  practical   experience 

It  was  an  an  bilious  task  to  collate  all  the 
data  upon  and  interpret  the  growth  of  the 
human  race  s  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which 
U  lives  This  however  has  been  done  in  co 
herent,  entertaining  style  by  Mr  Carl  Snyder 
in  his  book  just  brought  out  by  Longmans  en 
titled  The  World  Machine  {the  first  of  a 
proposed  series  of  three)  This  work  is  really 
a  history  of  philosophy  and  an  interpretation  of 
the  philosophy  of  history  Perhaps  the  gi^t  of 
the  entire  volume  may  be  found  m  the  follow 
ing  paragraph  Thanks  lo  five  or  ten  thousand 
years  perhaps  a  still  greater  period  of  toler 
ably  connected  and  consecutive  effort  there  ha^ 
been  built  up  a  considerable  stock  of  knowl 
edge  which  deftly  fitted  together  in  an  orderly 
way  has  become  our  one  sure  guide  in  this 
weird  journey  through  the  wilderness  Sup 
ported  b)  this  slowly  wrought  fabric  of  fact  and 
logical  theory  it  is  possible  now  to  give  al  least 
a  partial  answer  to  some  of  the  primitive  human 
problems  Relat  ve  to  the  rest  of  the  cosmos 
we  know  to  some  extent  what  we  are  we  know 
to  some  extent  where  we  are  we  have  some 
slight  idea 
beginning 
going 

POLITICS    LAW    AND  BUSINESS 

In  the  American  State  series  (Century) 
Prof  Paul  S  Reinsch  of  the  University  of  Wis 
consin     contributes    a    volume   on      American 
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L^islatures  and  Legislative  Methods '  In  this 
work  Professor  Reinsch  not  only  gnes  R  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which  our  lawmaking 
bodies  both  State  and  federal  do  their  work 
but  he  also  discusses  at  some  length  tlia  vanous 
forms  of  what  he  terms  the  perversion  of  legis- 
lative action — for  example  the  development  and 
organization  of  the  lobby  the  growth  ot  the 
bosses  legislative  blackmail  and  the  abuse  of 
the  committee  system  In  short  Professor 
Reinsch  s  method  of  treatment  is  frankly  critical 
and  IS  concerned  with  the  exact  manner  m  which 
the  legislative  bodies  perform  their  functions 
rather  than  with  their  purely  constitutional 
powers  The  first  chapter  of  the  volume  deal 
ing  with   the  constitutional   framework  of  con 

S'essional    government    is  the    work  of   Prof 
emard  C   Steiner  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Um 

Act  of  State  in  English  Law  is  the  some- 
what obscure  title  of  an  English  law  treatise  by 
W  Harrison  Moore  (New  York  E  P  Dutton 
&  Co  )  which  deals  with  the  relations  between 
states  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  province  of 
international  law      The  work  is  of  special  value 


A  well  known  New  York  lawyer  Mr  John  R 
Dos  Pass  OS  has  developed  certain  interesting 
reflections  on  his  own  profession  under  the  title 

The  American  Lawyer  As  He  Was  ^As  He 
Is —As  He  Can  Be  '  (New  York  The  Banks 
Law  Publishing  Company)  In  thx^.  work  Mr 
Dos  Passos  discusses  in  broad  outline  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  real  mission  of  the  lawyer 
in  society  his  relation  to  the  government  of 
which  he  is  a  citi/en  and  his  clearly  defined 
duties  in  that  relation  It  is  strange  that  this 
side  of  the  lawyer's  life  has  been  apparently 
neglected  heretofore  tn  most  of  the  boolu  written 
with  a  view  to  expoundinf  the  ethics  of  the  pro- 
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fession.     Mr.    Dos    Passos    has   approached   the 
subject  from  a  wholly  new  point  of  view. 

An  American  edition  of  Kenny's  "  Outlines  of 
Criminal  Law,"  a  standard  English  work  on  the 
subjifct.  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  James  H. 
Webb,  of  the  law  department  at  Yale  University 
(Macmillan).  The  advantages  of  an  American 
revision  of  this  work  for  the  use  of  American 
students  and  Rencral  readers  are  quite  obvious. 


TRAIN. 


since  the  English  edition  devotes  much . 

to  modern  English  statutes  and  rules  which  do 
not  obtain  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Webb 
eliminated  from  the  present  edition  those  por- 
tions of  the  original  text  ihat  are  not  authorita- 
tive in  the  United  States.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
work  will  prove  to  be  of  more  interest  and  value 
than  the  usual  legal  textbook,  even  to  those 
American  students  and  readers  who  are  not  pwr- 
suing  technical  law  courses.  The  subject  of 
criminal  law  in  this  country  has  been  unduly 
neKtected  hy  students  of  our  social  system. 

Mr.  Arthur  Train,  a  member  of  District  At- 
torney Jerome's  staff,  in  New  York,  whose  short 
stories  based  on  hi«  official  experiences  and  ob- 
servations have  delighted  thousands  of  majja- 
itne  readers,  has  attempted,  in  an  entertaining 
volume  entitled  "  The  Prisoner  at  the  Bar " 
(Scribners).  to  describe  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  a  series  of  tiraphic  illustra- 
tions. Mr,  Train's  chapters  are  intended  chiefly 
for  the  layman  and  are  so  constructed  as  to 
give  a  clear  insight  into  the  actual  processes  of 
our  criminal  courts.  The  chapters  on  "The 
Law's  Delays "  and  "  Red  Tape "  relate  in  an 
amusing  manner  the  experiences  of  a  substantial 
citizen  of  New  York  m  his  first  contact  with 
the  machinery  of  the  police  courts.  One  totally 
unfamiliar  with  court  procedure  mijtht  (tain  from 
a  perusal  of  these  chapters  more  definite  infor- 
mation than  would  be  afforded  by  a  whole  li- 
brary of  technical  law  books. 


In  the  Citizen's  Library  (Macmillan)  Dr. 
Samuel  E.  Sparling,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, writes  "An  Introduction  to  Business  Or- 
ganization." covering  the  most  important  phases 
of  farm,  factory,  and  commercial  organiz:ation 
generally,  and  devoting  considerable  attention  to 
such  ffractical  topics  as  the  mail-order  business. 
advertising,  credits,  and  collections.  It  is  indic- 
ative of  the  larger  place  that  business  institu- 
tions and  operations  are  taking  in  schemes  of 
university  instruction  that  this  little  book  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  connection  with 

A  series  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  prob- 
able effect  on  the  securities  of  the  coal-carrj'ing 
railroads  of  the  separation  of  railroad  and  coal 
properties  required  hy  the  new  rate  law  has  re- 
cently been  issued  ( New  York :  Half-Hourly 
News  Service,  99  Nassau  street).  The  writer 
of  these  pamphlets  is  optimistic  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate results  to  be  expected  from  the  full  oper- 
ation of  the  new  law,  and  the  general  effect  of 
his  discussion  is  to  reassure  the  stockholders  of 
these  properties  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  the  several  railroads  in- 
volved. The  conclusions  drawn  are  evidently 
the  result  of  a  scientific  study  of  the  subject,  and 
in  presenting  them  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  financial  condition  of  the  coal 
roads  is  incidentally  set  forth, 

Mr.  T,  E.  Young,  an  experienced  actuary,  has 
written  a  treatise  on  "  Insurance, — A  Practical 
Exposition  for  the  Student  and  Business  Man" 
(New  York:  Isaac  Pitnam  &  Sons),  This  work 
is  designed  pre-eminently  for  the  insurance  ex- 
pert and  accountant.  It  is  a  scientific  analysis 
and  review  of  the  whole  system  of  modem  in^ 

AORICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Goodrich's  "  First  Book  of 
Farming"  (Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.)  is  a  help- 
ful adjunct  to  farmers,  teachers,  and  students  in 
their  search  for  the  basic  principles  of  farming. 
Since  its  original  publication,  two  years  ago,  it 
has  steadily  won  its  way  in  popular  favor  and 
may  now  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable books  of  its  class.  It  is  not  a  mere 
textbook  of  abstract  truth.  The  experiments  de- 
scribed at  various  points  in  the  text  not  only 
make  the  work  interesting  to  the  general  reader, 
hut  serve  to  stimulate  the  student  to  investigate 
for  himself. 

Mr,  T.  Byard  Collins  has  written  an  inter- 
esting volume  entitled  "The  New  Agriculture" 
(New  York:  Miinn  &  Co.),  in  which  he  gives  a 
popular  outline  of  the  changes  which  are  revo- 
lutionizing the  methods  of  farming  and  the 
hahits  of  farm  life.  The  writer  maintains  that 
farm  life  was  never  so  attractive  as  it  is  to-day, 
although  he  admits  that  present  methods  of 
production  and  distribution  outside  the  farm 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  finds  in  the  new  soil,  the  new  fertilizing, 
the  new  transportation,  the  new  creations,  new 
varieties,  new  practices,  and  new  machinery 
many  inducements  to  the  thou^tful  young 
American  to  make  farming  his  career.  All  these 
latest  phases  of  American  farm  development  are 
described  and   illustrated  in   detail. 

The  French  Garden  City  Assodatioti,  which 
includes  in  its  activities  almost  alt  the  ^luea 
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C1MC  betterment  agitated   for  bv  our  own 

c  improvement  associations  has  juet  brought 
a  book  by  M  Georges  Benoit  Le\y  iti  di 
or  m  which  the  work  and  aim  of  the  asso 
ion  are  set  forth  in  the  form  of  a  pkasmg 
This  IS  entitled  i^  Roman  tla 
Ciles  Jardins  and  is  illustrated  from  original 
photographs  most  of  (hem  taken  hy  ibe  authc  r 
himself  The  portrait  of  M  Benoit  Le\y  which 
we  reproduce  in  this  connection  is  from  a  pho 
tograph  taken  during  ht^  visit  a  jear  or  so  ago 
to  the  scene  of  the  mining  disaster  at  Cour 
neres  m   Northern   France 

\  little  \o1iime  of  real!>  useful  hints  about 
gardens  and  how  to  make  them  beautiful  and 
individual  is  "  The  Garden  and  lis  Access- 
'   (Little.  Brown),  by  Loring  Underwood. 


It  is  illustrated  from  photographs,  chiefly  by  the       ~h-^' 


author. 
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The  London  "  Who's  Who."  which  is  revised 
annually,  now  contains  numerous  sketches  of 
eminent  Americans.  In  this  country,  however. 
it  is  chicHy  used  as  a  serviceable  reference  bonk 
to  answer  the  question.^  that  continually  arise  in 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  office  concerninR 
distinguished  British  personalities  who  are  now 
living,  and  hence  have  not  attained  the  dignity 
of  treatment  in  the  national  dictionary  of  refer- 
ence. ■■  Who's  Who."  which  is  now  m  its  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  issue,  contains  nearly  2000  closely 
printed  pages  of  contemporary  biography. 

"The  Capper  Handbook  (vol.  VI)  for  1906," 
by  Horace  J.  Stevens,  has  just  appeared.  This 
volume  covers  the  entire  subject  of  copper,  its 
history,  biography,  metallurgy,  finances,  and 
statistics.  It  is  the  final  word  upon  the  subject 
in  all  its  multitude  phases.  The  frankness, 
honesty,  and  sincerity  of  the  comments  on  cop- 
per-producing mines  is  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able characteristic  of  the  book,  although  the 
typographical  arrangement  is  unusually  helpful 
in  making  the  contents  accessible.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  author  at  Houghton,  Mich. 

We  have  also  received  "The  Municipal  Year- 
book of  the  United  Kingdom  for  igoj,"  edited 
by  Robert  Donald,  editor  of  the  Municipal  Jour- 
nal and  the  London  Manual.  This  volume  is 
published  by  Edward  Lloyd,  at  the  offices  of  the 
Municipal  Journal,  in  London. 

A  volume  on  "Costume;  Fanciful,  Historical, 
and  Theatrical,"  compiled  by  Mrs.  Aria  and 
copiously  illustrated  in  color  by  Percy  Ander- 
son, has  appeared  from  the  press  of  Macmillan. 

A  handy,  useful  little  volume  by  Henry  Gan- 
nett is  entitled  "The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
World"  (John  Wiley). 

VARIOUS  TIMELY  DISCUSSIONS. 

Four  English  books,  treating  as  many  differ- 
ent phases  of  physical  and  mental  hygiene  in 
its  national  aspects  (all  imported  by  Button), 
are:  "The  Hygiene  of  Mind,"  by  Dr.  T,  S. 
Clouston.  lecturer  on  mental  diseases  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh;  "The  Control  of  a 
Scourge, — Cancer,"  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Childe, 
surgeon  of  the  Royal  Portsmouth  Hospital ; 
■■The  Children  of  the  Nation"  (how  their 
health  and  vigor  -should  be  promoted  by  the 
state),  by  the  Rt  Hon.  Sir  John  E.  Gorst;  and 


"  Infant  Mortality,— A  Social  Probletji,"  by  Dr. 
George  Newman,  lecturer  on  public  health  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London. 

A  collection  of  the  "  Reflections  and  Obser- 
vations of  Men  and  Events  Not  Included  in 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  but  which  neverthe- 
less contain  much  of  "  the  wisdom  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,"  has  been  brought  out  by  Brentanos. 
To  this  collection  Mr.  John  J.  Murphy  has 
written  an  introduction. 

In  "Boy  Wanted"  (Forbes  &  Co.),  Nixon 
Waterman  has  given  some  cheerful  counsel  to 
boys  of  all  ages. 

A  little  drama  based  on  the  historic  incident 
of  Captain  John  Smith  and  Pocahontas,  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  an  explanatory  note  to  the 
literature  about  the  coming  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion, has  been  issued,  under  the  title  "Poca- 
hontas," by  the  Universal  Publishing  Company, 
at  Normal,  111.  Its  authorship  is  ascribed  to  a 
"prominent  writer,"  who  signs  himself  "  Te- 
cumiha." 

■'  Night  and  Morning,"  by  Katrina  Trask 
"  '  '  '  ■  dramatic  poem  dealing  with 
11  of  marriage  in  a  new  and 


;  of   the   excellently  edited   musical 


I  the  1 


Li- 


ig  brought 
brary  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  are :  "  Thirtv 
Piano  Cortiposilions  by  Felix  Mendelssohn  ' 
(edited  by  Percy  Goelschius.  with  a  preface  by 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason),  and  "  Fifty  Shakes- 
peare Songs "  (compiled  and  edited  for  high 
voice  by  Charles  Vincent). 
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Abelard  and  Helolse.     By  Kldgely  Torronce.     Scrlb- 

ners. 
Addresses  of  John  Hay.     Century  Company. 
Argumentation,'  An    Introductory    Course     in.       By 

Frances  M.  Perry.     American  Book  Company. 
As  You   IJke  It.      Edited   by   Charlotte   Porter  and 

Helen  A.  Clarke.     Crowell. 
Atonement  in   Literature  and  Life.     By  Charles  A. 

Dinsmore.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Behavior  of  the   Lower  Organisms.     By   H.  S.  Jen- 
nings.    Macmillan. 
Behold   the  Christ   in    Kvery   One.     By   Colestia   R. 

Lang,  4109  Vincennes  avenue,  Chicago. 
Benlgna  Vena.     By  Michael  Monahan,  lOJ)  Knst  Fif- 
teenth street,  New  York. 
Betterment :  Individual,  Social,  and  Industrial.     By 

E.  Wake  Cook.     Stokes. 
Borderland    of    Psychical    Research.      By    James    II. 

Hyslop.     Turner. 
Bridge    Blue    Book,    The.      By    Paul    F.    Mottelay. 

Scribn  e  rs. 
Canada  Year  Book,  11)05,  The.     Census  and  Statis- 
tics Office,  Ottawa. 
Cap'n  Chadwlck.     By  John  W.  Chad  wick.     American 

Unitarian  Association,  Boston. 
Cause  of  Geological   Climates,   The.      By    C.    A.    M. 

Taber,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
China    and    Methodism.      By    James    W.    Bashford. 

Jennings  &  Graham. 
Christ  and  the  Human  Race.     By  Charles  Cuthbert 

Hall.     HoughtozL  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Cigarettes  In  Fw^and  Fancy.     By  John  Bain,  Jr. 

ll.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 
Cities.    By  Arthur  Symons.    Dutton. 
Concepts  of  Philosophy.     By  A.  T.  Ormond.     Mac 

mlllan. 
Criminal    Prosecution    and    Capital    Pimishment    of 

Animals,  The.    By  B.  P.  Evans.     Dutton. 
Dalton's  Complete  Bridge.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. New  York. 
Daughter  of  the  Gods,   A.-    By   Lea   Donald.     The 

Grafton  Press,  New  York. 
Bating  to  Live.    By  John  J.  Black,  M.D.     Lippincott. 
IBccIesiastes  in  the  Mftre  of  Omar.     By  William  B. 

Forbush.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
EHementary    English    Composition.      By    Tuley     F. 

Uuntinxton.    Macmillan. 
English   Literature  from   the   Norman   Conquest   to 

Chaucer.     Dr.  William  H.  Schofleld.     Macmillan. 
Essay  on  the  Creative  Imaglnatioo.     By  Th.  Ribot. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 
Eternal  Life.     By  William  Parker,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Bvery-day  Ethics.    liy  Ella  Lyman  Cabot.     Holt. 
Every-Day  Living.     By  Annie  Payson  Call.     Stokes. 
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Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
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Holt. 
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Owen.     K.  B.  Treat  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Great    Iniquity,   A.     By    Leo   Tolstoy.     The   Public 
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Clarg. 
Hundredth   Century   Philosophy.      By    Charles    K. 

Wheeler,  Boston. 
Incubator  Baby,  The.    By  Ellis  Parker  Butler.   Funk 

&  Wagnalls. 
Interpretation  of  Nature,  The.    By  C.  Lloyd  Mor^n. 

Putnam. 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF    THE    WORLD. 


President  Roosevelt's  words  and 
deeds  keep  him  constantly  in  the 
forefront  of  the  world's  observa- 
tion, and  during  recent  weeks  he  has  been 
more  than  ever,  if  possible,  a  conspicuous 
figure  on  the  stage  of  affairs.  In  a  variety 
of  ways  he  has  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
press  and  the  community  at  large,  but  from 
the  New  York  standpoint  he  has  been  most 
prominent  in  relation  to  the  great  corpora- 
tions and  their  activity  in  politics.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  the  impression  in  Wall  Street 
that  the  President  is  seized  with  a  mania  for 
attacking  property  interests,  and  that  his  de- 
sire to  punish  railroad  presidents  and  others 
high  in  corporation  finance  so  preys  upon  his 
mind  that  it  is  breaking  his  health.  The 
President  was  never  in  more  perfect  health 
or  in  better  spirits  than  now,  and  never  more 
diversely  occupied  than  during  this  period 
when  he  has  been  thought  to  be  engaged  in  a 
crusade  against  the  corporations. 

n,  Pt^Utuff^"^  a  few  days  the  newspapers 
ft'njjw  were  given  over  to  the  publica- 
"  tion  of  letters  and  reports  having 

to  do  with  the  lelations  of  the  President  and 
Mr.  Harriman.  There  was  an  attempt  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  President  had  asked 
Mr.  Harriman  to  contribute  and  solicit  large 
sums  of  money  for  Republican  campaign  pur- 
poses in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Presi- 
dent took  the  trouble,  on  his  part,  to  show 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  had  happened,  and 
the  people  of  the  country  were  entirely  ready 
to  believe  Mr.  Roosevelt's  statements.  In- 
fluential men  of  all  callings  and  professions 
have  been  welcomed  at  the  White  House  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  by  his  predecessors  in  the 
Presidential  office.  Railroad  presidents,  la- 
bor leaders,  Wall-Street  bankers,  Western 
and  Southern  business  men,  have  all  been 
invited  there,  and  have  all  contributed  to  the 
President's    great    knowledge    of    American 


conditions  and  affairs.  There  has  been  no 
disposition  on  his  part  at  any  time  to  attack 
legitimate  business  interests,  or  to  adopt  any 
theory  of  railway-rate  regulation  that  would 
be  detrimental  to  stockholders.  Wall  Street 
is  perverse  in  its  determination  not  to  read 
what  the  President  saj-s,  and  to  misrepresent 
his  position ;  but  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
entirely  well  informed,  and  no  explanation 
of  any  kind  is  needed  as  to  the  nature  or  ex- 
tent of  the  President's  conservatism  with  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  property. 

rarM  *-*"  *^^  ^^T  day,  as  it  happened, 
A^M-  when  the  President  was  supposed 
to  be  most  occupied  with  the  so- 
called  Harriman  Controversy,  he  wrote  a 
long  letter  by  way  of  criticism  of  a  point  in 
Dr.  pronin's  article  on  "  The  Doctor  in  the 
Public  School,"  which  appeared  in  the  April 
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apolis  on  May  30  has  been  prepared  for  s 


Anti-HcotevtU  "^^  discussion  arouscd  by  the 
Political  Harriman  correspondence  wai 
'  '  followed  by  another  that  grew 
out  of  the  report  of  a  weli-^organized  con- 
spiracy, not  only  to  defeat  the  President's 
policies  in  the  next  Congress,  but  also  to 
make  sure  that  no  man  should  be  nominated 
in  the  Republican  national  convention  who 
would  represent  ^  continuance  of  the  views 
of  the  present  Administration.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  report  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, or  gentlemen  connected  with  it,  were 
prepared, — In  association  with  other- men  of 
large  business  interests, — to  spend  an  unlim- 
ited amount  of  money  in  the  effort  to  prevent 
the  nomination  of  a  Roosevelt  ticket.  It  will 
naturally  be  remembered  that  the  Standard 
(^il  Company  is  now  under  prosecution  at 
the  liands  of  the  federal  Government,  witli 
several  thousand  counts  in  the  indictments, 
and  that  various  other  railroad  and  industrial 
combinations  have  been  or  still  arc  under 
assault  at  the  hands  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Inferstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, or  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  In 
vie«-  of  the  now  well-known  facts  regarding 
the  secret  organization  that  in  1903  under- 
took to  make  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
number  of  this  Review;  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent's permission  this  letter  of  his  on  the  sub- 
ject of  population  growth  and  "  race  sui- 
cide "  is  elsewhere  printed  in  this  issue.  On 
that  same  day,  furthermore,  the  President 
spent  some  time  in  exercising  a  new  riding 
horse  or  two,  and  we  reproduce  herewith  a 
vcrj'  interesting  illustration  made  from  a 
snapshot  taken  at  that  time.  It  shows  Mr. 
Roosevelt  clearing  a  high  fence  in  very  good 
form.  It  certainly  does  not  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  man  borne  down  by  overwork 
and  anxiety,  and  unequal  to  the  pressure  of 
his  day's  work.  With  his  horseback-riding, 
his  walking  and  his  tennis- playing,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  keeps  in  the  best  of  physical  condi- 
tion, and  is  able  to  accomplish  an  amount  of 
work  at  his  desk  every  day  that  few  men 
could  equal.  The  range  of  his  reading  is  very 
extensive.  He  writes  on  all  subjects,  and  it 
is  within  bounds  to  say  that  his  style  in  writ- 
ing grows  more  terse,  precise,  and  luminous 
from  year  to  year.  With  all  his  numerous 
occupations,  his  work  is  never  behindhand. 
Thus  his  historical  speech  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  opening  was  written  well  in  ad- 
vance, and  his  address  to  be  given  at  Indian- 
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impossible  the  following  year,  it  is 
cult  to  believe  that  large  interests  now  in- 
tensely bitter  against  the  Administration 
should  be  planning  to  prevent  a  Roosevelt 
man  from  succeeding  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

PiMiilta  '  '^^^  President's  able  secretary, 
WtMtd  u  the  Hon.  William  Loeb,  Jr.,  was 
""'■  credited  rtith  having  brou^t  to 
light  certain  facts  regarding  the  "  million- 
aires' and- Roosevelt  movement  " ;  and  Sena- 
tor Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  head  of  the  Re- 
publican organization  of  that  State,  was  also 
said  to  have  had  some  part,  whether  inten- 
tional or  not,  in  bringing  this  interesting  po- 
litical  movement  to  the  light  of  day.  It  is 
tmquest  ion  ably  the  right  of  rich  men  as  well 
as  poor  men  to  take  part  in  politics ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  wholly 
forget  their  private  interests.  The  American 
people,  however,  like  to  sec  the  game  of  poli- 
tics played  in  an  open,  above-board  manner. 
They  do  not  like  a  political  scheme  with  se- 
cret organization,  supported  by  unlimited 
money  to  be  used  in  ways  no  longer  regarded 
as  legitimate.  It  is  highly  proper  that  every 
movement  of  this  kind  should  be  dragged 
ruthlessly  to  the  light.  The  people  of  the 
country  have  now  been  placed  on  their  guard, 
and  they  are  likely  to  see  that  local  Republi- 


can leaders  are  not  professing  popular  views 
in  the  open  while  playing  the  corporation 
game  behind  the  scenes.  Nobody  can  ob- 
ject to  an  an ti- Administration  movement,  so 
long  as  it  expresses  itself  openly  and  fearless- 
ly and  uses  proper  methods. 

f^.  It  is  to  be  remarked  in  passing, 
fr«weBi'«  however,  that  the  op,en  and  frank 
"^"  "■  enemies  of  the  Administration  do 
not  seem  to  be  making  much  progress.  At  a 
dinner,  given  by  the  Bryan  Anniversary 
Club,  at  Chattanooga,  on  April  lo,  in  honor 
of  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Mr. 
John  Temple  Graves,  a  well-known  editor 
and  orator  of  Georgia,  suggested  that  the 
proper  thing  in  the  next  Democratic  national 
convention  would  be  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  move 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  accla- 
mation as  the  -Democratic  candidate.  Mr. 
Br^'an  declared  that  "  as  at  present  advised" 
he  would  not  propose  such  a  nomination. 
There  is  a  phase  of  humor  in  the  complaint 
of  leading  Democratic  politicians  everywhere 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  constantly  proclaiming 
and  putting  into  effect  policies  that  by  right 
belong  to  the  opposition  party.  The  fact  is 
that  the  masses  of  people  In  both  parties  are 
In  unusual  accord  with  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Administration.    The  parties  as  e^eM. 
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institutional  machines  are  too  firmly  set  in 
array  against  one  another  to  do  otherwise 
than  present  opposing  tickets  next  year. 
Otherwise  it  would  not  be  so  impossible  that 
both  great  parties  might  agree  to  give  Mr. 
Roosevelt  one  more  term  in  a  non-partisan 
spirit.  Of  course,  nothing  of  the  sort  will 
be  done;  and  while  there  is  unquestionably 
a  widespread  Republican  demand  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  renomination,  it  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  his  name  will  not  be  placed 
before    • 


*,p.6//«.-  The  past  few  «eeks  have  wit- 
Cbb-  nessed  the  beginnmgs  of  a  really 
*■  serious  discussion  of  Presidential 
candidates.  It  still  remains  highly  probable 
that  Mr.  Bryan  will  secure  the  Democratic 
nomination.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the 
Republican  possibilities  at  the  present  time  is 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War. 


HON.   JOSEPH    B.    FOHAKEB, 


In  order  that  Mr,  Taft  may  come  before  the 
convention  with  due  prestige,  it  is  regarded 
as  desirable  that  he  should  have  the  support 
of  the  Republicans  of  his  own  State  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Taft  has  been  too  busy  since  he  left  the 
bench  at  Mr.  McKinley's  request  and  became 
•  Governor  of  the  Philippines  to  give  any  at- 
tention to  the  building  up  of  a  political  sup- 
port at  home.  Senators  Dick  and  Forakcr 
have  been  the  leaders  of  the  party  organiza- 
tion in  Ohio.     Mr.  Forakcr  is  a  candidate 


for  re-election  to  the  Senate,  and  some  po^e 
have  mentioned  him  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  Upon  several  important 
subjects  Senator  Foraker  has  opposed  the 
policies  of  the  Administration,  and  he  began 
to  make  a  round  of  speeches  last  month  which 
is  looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  test  the  relative  strength  and 
popularity  of  candidates  and  issues  among 
the  Republican  voters  of  the  Buckeye  State. 
Mr.  Foraker  is  a  very  able  and  brilliant  de- 
bater, and  a  man  of  great  experience  in  po- 
litical campaigning.  Mr.  Taft,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  undoubted  moral  support  of 
the  President  behind  him,  and  with  his  home 
movement  in  the  hands  of  capable  organizers, 
will  show  no  small  measure  of  strength.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  Mr.  Taft's  per- 
sonal preference  was  to  return  to  the  federal 
bench,  but  all  present  indications  are  that  he 
will  be  led  by  his  friends  and  supporters  into 
the  Presidential  race.  Mr.  Root,  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  State,  has  qualifica- 
tions of  the  highest  order  for  the  Presidential 
office ;  but  it  is  not  deemed  likely  that  he  will 
be  urged  as  a  candidate.  It  is  thought  that. 
circumstances  might  arise  which  would  give 
strength  to  a  movement  for  Governor 
Hughes,  of  New  York.  Thfe  Vice-President, 
\Ir  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  is  a  recognized 
candidate,  and  it  has  been  reported  that  the 
inti  Roosevelt  interests  would  be  ready  to 
give  him  their  support.  Mr,  Fairbanks,  how- 
ever professes  to  be  in  general  accord  with 
the  aims  and  policies  of  the  Administration. 
The  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  who  has  become 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  Company,  in 
New  York  City,  is  now  less  likely  than  Gov- 
ernor Cummins  to  appear  as  Iowa's  candi- 
date in  the  "  favorite-son  "  list.  The  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  Mr.  Cannon,  is  likely  to 
receive  a  complimentary  ballot  or  two  from 
the  Illinois  delegation. 

Mr.  Brgaa  ^^  '''^  discussiOH  of  pending  ques- 
nnrf  fi«  lions  goes  forward,  there  is  a 
'"  '■  striking  tendency  toward  approxi- 
mation of  views.  Mr.  Brjan  is  regarded  as 
having  made  a  change  in  his  treatment  of  the 
railroad  question  from  the  practical  stand- 
point. He  still  expounds  the  theory  of  na- 
tional ownership  and  operation  for  great 
trunk  lines,  with  the  several  States  owning  " 
and  operating  the  connecting  networks  of 
smaller,  roads.  But  whereas  when  he  first 
returned  from  Europe  he  was, — as  the  coun- 
try supposed, — bringing  forivard  Govern- 
ment  ownership   as   a   policy   of   practical 
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statesmanship,  he  is  now  talking  of  it  as  an 
ultimate  possibility.  He  admits  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  do  not  support  the  idea  of 
Government  railways,  and  tnou'^  that  the 
Democratic  leaders  would  not  be  willing  to 
make  a  campaign  on  that  issue.  He  explains 
that  his  Madison  Square  Garden  speech  did 
not  discuss  Government  ownership  "  as  an 
immediate  issue,  but  as  an  ultimate  solution 
■of  the  controversy."  He  has  gone  over  the 
ground  again  iii  a  very  interesting-  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  early  last 
month.  Whether  or  not  one  may  agree  with 
Mr.  Bryan's  views,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  com- 
mend his  practice  of  speaking  out  and  bring- 
ing his  ideas  before  the  country.  He  is  right 
in  saying  that  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  rail-- 
road  development  in  this  countrj',  but  rather 
at  its  beginning.  He  is  also  right  as  a  public 
man  in  putting  the  chief  stress  upon  the  pub- 
lic function  of  the  railroads.  His  recent  let- 
ter takes  a  very  moderate  tone,  and  holds 
that  if  a  change  should  be'made  from  private 
to  public  ownership,  it  must  necessarily  be 
slow. 

It  is  also,  fair  to  say  that  Mr. 
Br^'an  has  no  more  notion  of  con- 

""■  fiscating  private  railroad  property 
in  the  process  of  setting  the  Government  up 
in  that  line  of  business  than  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  of  depriving  the  roads  of  their  proper 
earning  power  by  an  arbitrary  system  of  regu- 
lating their  rates.  The  thrifty  and  property-  - 
respecting  people  of  Switzerland  several  years 
ago  decided  to  ,make  the  railroads  a  govern- 
ment department,  and  accordingly  bought  out 
the  private  owners.  But  no  one  could  accuse 
them  of  having  committed  any  act  of  confis- 
cation. It  is  fortunate  that  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Br^an,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, are  in  no  attitude  of  unfair  hostility  to- 
ward the  present  oivners  of  railroad  property. 
Wc  beg  to  add,  however,  that  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  people  is  a  marvelous  thing.  We 
have  passed  through  a  period  of  colossal  rail- 
road development,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
railroads  have  in  almost  every  State  in  the 

Union  usurped  political  power  and  exercised  H'^".  william  jenni 
it  selfishly  and  corruptly.  It  is  the  railroad 
companies, — and  the  most  famous  and  re- 
spectable of  them,  too, — that  have  in  years  high  officers  and  lamiiaking  bodies  by  the 
past  been  the  leaders  in  this  practice  of  con-  rich  corporations;  and  althouuh  the  people's 
trolling  State  politics;  and  it  is  these  very  victory  is  not  yet  complete,  it  is  pretty  well 
railroad  companies  that  have  taught  the  local-  assured.  We  have  now  a  body  of  governors 
service  corporations  how  to  play  the  same  in  a  large  number  of  the  States  who  are  men 
sort  of  political  game.  The  people  of  the  of  remarkable  ability  and  strength  of  char- 
country  have  rebelled  against  this  control  of  acter  and  who  st^d  for  freedom  from  cot- 
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poration  control.  The  wonderful  thing  is 
that  there  is  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  wrath 
and  vengeance  exhibited  in  the  utterances  and 
policies  of  these  popular  leaders.  It  is  true 
that  Wail  Street  in  every  way  is  trying  to 
make  the  country  believe  that  the  President 
.is  opposed  to  a  fair  treatment  of  the  corpora- 
tions. But  the  country  merely  laughs  at 
Wall  Street's  fatuity.  As  to  the  States,  their 
accomplished  or  pending  railway  measures 
are  not  as  .a  rule  unjust  or  severe.  Many  of 
them  have  established  a  2-cent  rate  per  mile 
for  passengers,  the  effect  of  which  iviil  be 
somewhat  experimental.  It  is  not  too  low  a 
rate  for  main  lines;  and  as  for  branch  lines,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  haw  much  the  lower  rate 
will  increase  the  number  of  people  who  ride.. 

Tha  DimaBt  ^^  *  '''''^'  ^''^  States  are  going 
/o'ffa''-  very  cautiously  in  the  matter  of 
n»  #  (IMS.  attenipfing  (q  force  down  the 
general  level  of  freight  rates.  They  are 
perceiving  that  the  thing  needed  is  an  in- 
crease of  efficiency.  The  roads  are  noiv  as 
a  rule  badly  administered;  and  the  crying 
need  is  for  order,  method,  and  brains  in  the 
details  of  railroad  operation,  A  large  part 
of  the  traffic  congestion  has  been  due  to 
sheer  failure  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  man- 
agers to  employ  competent  men  at  reasonable 
salaries.  These  are  no  mere  random  accu- 
sations. Instances  are  constantly  presenting 
themselves  which  show  hoM-  ineffective  the 
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management  of  railroads  has  become  in 
comparison  with  the  management  of  many. 
of  our  large  industrial  establishments.  Re- 
sponsibility is  unduly  placed  upon  underpaid 
and  incompetent  men,  and  those  who  are 
highly  paid  and  competent  are  frequently 
remote  from  the  scene  of  actual  operation. 
The  crying  need  of  our  railroads  is  a  radical 
reform  in  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
their  higher  administration.  They  have  to  ' 
an  increasing  extent  grown  Into  the  mis- 
taken plan  of  filling  their  boards  of  direc- 
tors with  Wall-Street  bankers  and  men  of 
enormous  wealth  who' have  a  multitude  of 
interests,  each  one  of  whom  has  a  set  of  his 
own  business  concerns  more  important  and 
absorbing  to  him  than  his  actual  interest  in 
the  particular  railroad  company  in  question. 

Directors  '''^  so-ca!led  "community  of 
Who  Do  interest"  plan  has  led  to  the 
"'  ""  placing  of  a  number  of  the  same 
men  of  wealth  upon  the  boards  of  several 
great  railroad  systems.  These  men  can  by 
no  possibility  give  their  real  attention  to  the 
pressing  business  that  belongs  by  right  to 
the  board  of  directors.  Yet  they  do  not  give 
sufKcient  authority  to  the  practical  men 
charged  with  the  actual  work  of  running 
the  road  to  make  it  possible  to  fix  responsi- 
bility for  the  growing  slovenliness  that  re- 
sults in  accidents  and  that  is  m'aking  Ameri- 
can railroading  a  disgrace,  ivhereas  it  was 
once  a  great  credit  to  the  country.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible,  in  some  of  our  great 
railroad  systems,  to  get  the  most  obvious  and 
necessary  matters  of  business  attended  to,  for 
the  reason  that  the  officials  in  charge  are 
obliged  to  refer  them  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  it  is  never  possible  to  get  a  board 
of  directors  to  pass  promptly  upon  such  mat- 
ters. Affairs  of  a  kind  that  would  be  acted 
upon  and  settled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany on  a  week's  notice  cannot  be  settled  by 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
inside  of  two  years.  This  is  not  said  to  the 
disparagement  of  many  excellent  and  hard- 
working  officials  connected  with  the  railroad 
company.  It  is  a  criticism  upon  a  bad 
system. 

A  system  '^^^  board  of  directors  of  the 
fl/ft™"/'  New  York  Central  Railroad 
*■  Company,  for  example,  ought  to 
be  in  session  ever}'  business  daj',  working  ex- 
tremely hard  to  earn  good  salaries,  with  no 
othei  business  interests  to  occupy  them ;  and 
they    should    be    held    responuble    in    the 
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severest  way  for  all  serious  defects  and  mis- 
takes in  the  running  of  the  system.  Rail- 
road men  have  recently  been  criticising  the 
enlargement  of  the  functions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  of  some  of 
the  State  railroad  commissions,  on  the 
ground  that  these  bodies  were  really  becom- 
ing boards  of  railway  directors  and  assuming 
functions  that  should  by  right  be  exercised 
"  by  the  roads  themselves.  But  there  is  a  per- 
missible answer  to  this  criticism.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  actually  on 
duty  and  working  hard  at  its  problems  every 
day.  By  contrast,  let  it  be  asked  where  arc 
the  directors  of  certain  of  our  most  impor- 
tant railroad  systems.  If  they  are  not  in 
Italy,  or  France,  or  Egypt,  they  are  chiefly 
loccupied  with  their  own  large  private  inter- 
ests, and  concerned  with  the  conditions  of 
the  money  market.  If  somebody  will  not 
supervise  the  railroads,  they  will  certainly 
have  to  be  supervised  by  State  or  national 
commissions. 

wiia       When    one   asks    the   aggrieved 
Omitih*      gentlemen  who  are  in  the  habit 
"""^      of  criticising  President  Roosevelt 
who  are  the  real  owners  of  American  rail- 
roads,  their   reply    invariably   is   that    these 
roads  belong  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of 


small  shareholders  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  whose  interests  are  jeopardized  by 
the  President's  policies.  And,  indeed,  the 
fact  is  jhat  the  roads  do  belong  largely  to 
the  Mnall'  shareholders!  These  wealthy  gen- 
tlemen in  control  are  the  owners  of  a  great 
many  perquisites  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
they  are  able  to  make  their  control  of  the 
railroads  minister  advantageously  to  their 
other  interests.  When  the  time  comes  for 
the  stockholders  to  elect  directors,  the  proxies 
are  collected  by  the  inner  circle,  who  send  out 
printed  slips  for  that  purpose.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult for  the  real  owners  to  get  together  that 
it  would  seem  well-nigh  impossible  under  ex- 
isting conditions  to  change  the  boards  through 
any  action  originating  with  those  who  really 
own  the  property.  It  is  only  when  struggles 
of  a  strategical  sort  for  the  control  of  a  given 
railroad  line  arise  within  the  close  circles  of 
high  finance,  that  changes  are  likely  to  be 
made  in  the  boards.  What  is  needed  is  a 
greater  pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  this 
point  of  higher  administration  and  control. 
No  man  should  accept  a  place  on  a  board  of 
railroad  directors  who  does  not  intend  to  give 
a  great  deal  of  serious  time  and  attention  to 
the  business  of  the  road.  It  should  be  the 
sentiment  of  the  stockholders  and  of  the 
newspapers  that  directors  are  to  be  held  re- 
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sponsible  for  accidents,  for  bad  operation,  and  efficient   working  order.      Before   the    next 

for  all  the  conditions  of  railroad  business.  Presidential  election  there  will  be  a  remarka- 

•  ble  degree  of  acceptance  on  all  hands  of  Prcs- 

M  o  :^^      To  return,  therefore,  to  the  po-  ident  Roosevelt's  safe  and  just  proposals. 

of  litical  aspects  of  the  question,  it 
Tolerance,  j^  fairly  to  be  said  that  the  posi-  j^^^  untng-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^  v^'hat  the  Repub- 
tions  of  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  J^'' F^  licans  an4  the  Democrats  will 
alike  would  seem  very  tolerant  under  all  the  f"'^*-  fjj^j  ^^  ggj^^  about,  yet  party  lines 
circumstances.  There  is  little  disposition  to  will  be  maintained,  the  South  will  probably 
find  fault  with  the  better  class  of  hardwork-  keep  its  preference  for  its  old  Democratic 
ing  railroad  officials.  It  has  been  unfortunate  alliance,  and  the  exigencies  of  State  and  local 
that  our  railroads  should  have  fallen  into  the  politics  will  add  momentum  to  the  party 
control  of  our  American  plutocracy,  and  campaigns.  It  is  very  possible  that  Mr. 
should  thus  have  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  Hearst's  Independence  League  may  take  the 
and  control  of  efficient  and  single-minded  field  as  an  independent  third  party,  with  Mr. 
railroad  men.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Hearst  as  its  Presidential  candidate.  Branches 
Government  must  put  on  a  great  deal  of  of  the  League,  it  would  seem,  are  being 
.pressure,  in  order  to  bring  railroads  up  to  "the  formed  constantly  throughout  the  country, 
necessary  standards  of  efficiency  and  of  bene-  Mr.  Hearst  made  a  conspicuous  appearance 
ficial  service  to  the  public.  The  President  of  in  an  address  on  Jefferson's  birthday  last 
the  United  States  is  studying  these  questions  month,  advocating  such  a  third-party  move- 
in  a  broad  spirit,  and  will  undoubtedly  have  ment.  He  said  that  the  motto  of  the  Dcmo- 
a  series  of  proposals  to  lay  before  the  next  cratic  party  was  "  Anything  to  get  in,"  and 
Congsess.  Nobody  need  feel^  any  apprehen-  that  of  the  Republican  party  was  "  Anything 
sion  as  to  the  essential  character  of  such  a  pro-  to  stay  in."  He  was  very  sarcastic  at  the 
gram.  It  will  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  expense  of  both  parties.  Of  the  Republican 
the  value  of  railroad  securities,  and  it  will  part}'  he  said :  "  It  takes  campaign  funds 
reassure  rather  than  dishearten  the  best  of  from  the  public  plunderers  it  professes  to  op- 
our  well-trained  men  who  make  railroading  pose,  and  then  virtuously  prosecutes  those 
a  true  profession.  Speaking  in  a  practical  that  do  not  pay."  But  unless  the  situation 
sense,  there  are  few  things  that  intelligent  should  change  very  materially,  it  docs  not 
and  well-trained  men  can  now  do  in  this  seem  likely  that  there  wpuld  be  much  popular 
country  that  are  more  useful  to  the  people  material  upon  which  to  found  a  strong  third- 
than  the  wise  development  and  operation  of  party  movement  next  year, 
railroads.  Let  us,  therefore,  say  nothing  that 
would  be  unjust  toward  those  engaged  in  ^^^  y^^^^  Just  as  public  sentiment  was  rap- 
good  faith  in  this  great  and  necessary  public  Public  utmtiea  idly  developed  last  year  in  sup- 
function.  There  will  be  such  a  demand  for  port  of  President  Roosevelt's  rail- 
amplification  of  transportation  service  in  the  road-rate  legislation,  it  has  now  come  to  the 
next  quarter-century  that  young  men  may  support  of  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
rightly  feel  that  the  best  brain  and  the  high-  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  more  efficient  State 
est  training  will  be  required  in  the  railroad  control  of  the  various  public-service  corpora- 
field,  tions.     The  so-called   Public  Utilities  bill, 

which   was   introduced   in   the   New  York 
What  la      '^^^   Harriman  controversy  and  Legislature  early  in  March,  is  the  most  com- 
Reaiiy       all  phases  of  the  current  railroad  prehensive   measure   of   the  kind   that   any 
^  *  *      and  political  discussions  are  time-  American  State  has  ever  been  called  upon  to 
ly  and  valuable.    They  are  all  helping  public  enact.     It  undertakes  to  establish  twa  com- 
opinion  to  form  itself  fairly  and  intelligently,  missions,  the  members  of  which  are  to  be 
Mr.    Harriman's  financial  methods  do  not  appointed  by   the  Governor,  one  of  which 
meet  with  general  public  approval,  but  un-  will  have  jurisdiction  over  all  common  ear- 
questionably  he  has  been  a  leading  spirit  in  riers,  lighting  companies,  and  public-service 
the  achievement  of  some  great  undertakings  corporations  of  every  sort  operating  in  the 
in  the  line  of  railroad  improvement.     The  city  of  New  York,  while  the  other  will  ex- 
country  wants  railroad  improvement  to  go  on  ercise  similar  authority  over  like  corporations 
at  a  rapid  pace.     It  wants  no  public  policy  doing  business  in  the  State  at  largie.     The 
that  would  frighten  capital  away  from  the  powers  of  these  commissions  in  respect  to  the 
investments  necessary  to  put  the  railroads  in  railroads  of  the  State  are  not  unlike  those 
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possessed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  by  the  more  efKcient  of  [he  State 
railroad  commissions,  the  most  important  of 
these  powers  being  the  fixing  of  rates  ^d  the 
preventicHi  of  discriminations. 

There  has  long  been  In  New 
York  a  State  railroad  commis- 
sion, which  has  had  practically 
no  authority  and  has  been  of  no  real  benefit 
whatever  -either  to  the  people  of  the  State  or 
to  the  railroad  corporations  themselves.  It 
was  natural  enough  that  the  proposal  to  su- 
persede this  wholly  inefficient  body  by  the 
creation  of  a  board  of  able  and  disinterested 
public  officers  owing  their  appointment 
neither  to  the  politicians  nor  to  the  corpora- 
tions interested  should  meet  with  determined 
opposition  from  both  quarters.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting  a 
provision  for  court  review,  which  would  take 
purely  administrative  functions  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commission  and  confer  them  on 
the  State's  judiciary.  Governor  Hughes  had 
no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  that  the  property 
rights  of  the  corporations  are  already  care- 
fully guarded,  both  by  existing  law  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  Public  Utilities  bill  itself, 
and  no  legislation,  however  radical,  can  de- 
prive the  corporations  of  their  appeal  to  the 
courts.  It  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  an. 
unwarranted  and  unseemly  confusion  of 
powers  to  hand  over  to  the  courts  such  purely 
administrative  functions  as  those  concerned 
-with  the  adjusting  of  railroad  rates. 

-^  On  only  qne  other  point  did  the 
Pomrr  af  _  opponents  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Htmceai  j^jjj  ^y^^j  ;„  souring  any  con- 
centration of  sentiment.  It  was  contended 
that  the  power  of  removal  should  not  be 
lodged  with  the  Governor,  but  should  re- 
side in  the  State  Senate.  The  amendment 
of  the  bill  in  this  direction  would  greatly 
weaken  the  principle  of  executive  responsi- 
bility, for  while  the  Governor  might  be  held 
accountable  for  his  own  appointments,  he 
could  frequently  evade  responsibility  for  bad 
conduct  or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  a  State 
commission  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the 
members,  at  least,  were  the  appointees  of  a 
former  administration  and  could  only  be  re- 
moved by  the  action  of  the  State  Senate.  In 
a  public  address  at  Utica,  early  last  month. 
Governor  Hughes  took  occasion  to  review 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Utilities  bill 
and  to  State  with  great  clearness  the  consid- 
erations demanding  its  passage.    This  discus- 


sioi>  has  attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  at- 

tdiition  throughout  the  country.  Not  even 
the  debates  tn  Congress  a  year  ago  were  fol- 
lowed with  deeper  interest  by  the  country  at 
large.  It  is  fully  realized  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  people's  control  over  corpo- 
rations which  owe  their  very  existence  to  pop- 
ular will  as  expressed  through  legislation 
must  be  more  efficiently  exerted. 

Till  loll  '^^^  corporations  controlling 
«*««*-  public  services  of  various  kinds, 
a  img-  — trolley  companies,  lighting  and 
water  companies,  and  others, — have  out- 
grown or  overridden  almost  every  form  of 
restraint  that  our  earlier  legislation  had  de- 
vised for  them.  It  has  never  been  the  intea- 
tion  of  any  great  number  of  citizens  to  de^ 
prive  these  corporations  of  their  just  and  fair 
earnings,  but  by  devious  methods  of  stock- 
watering  it  has  been  possible  for  many  of 
these  companies  to  demand  of  the  public  such 
rates  for  service  as  would  yield  far  more  than' 
a  reasonable  return  on  actual  investment, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  plausible  ex- 
cuses for  poor  service.  A  single  illustration 
from  actual  experience  will  show  to  what 
lengths  these  abuses  have  gone.  Within  the 
suburban  zone  of  New  York  City  it  was  late- 
ly discovered  that  a  lighting  company  whidi 
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was  serving  half  a  dozen  towns  and  villages 
was  capitalized  at  the  enormous  figure  of 
$32,000,000.  This  company  had  been 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  four  or  Jive 
small  local  concerns,  and  the  aggregate  plant 
at  the  present  time,  even  including  all  the 
perfected  machinery  that  has  been  acquired 
within  the  last  few  years,  still  falls  far  short 
of  $2,000,000  at  the  most  liberal  appraisal. 
The  consumers  who  are  dependent  on  this 
lif^ting  company  for  service  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  interest  on  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  watered  stock. 

Ttt  Bill  ^'  '*  °"^  °^  ^^^  purposes  of  the 
HMtiAstuai  Public  Utilities  bill  to  forestall 
o>Mivo,».  ^jj  enterprises  of  this  kind.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill,  when  a  consolida- 
tion is  formed  the  aggregate  stock  issue  of  the 
new  company  cannot  exceed  the  sum  total  of 
the  capital  stocks  of  the  original  companies. 
Furthermore,  the  entire  matter  of  capitaliza- 

■tion  is  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the' State 
commission  and  an  actual  value  in  plant  and 
equipment  must  be  shown.  The  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  law  would  prevent,  in  future, 
the  creation  of  such  parasitic  corporations  as 
the  lighting  company  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  and,  besides  protecting  the  public 
from  imposition  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  in- 

■  adequate  service,  it  would  at  the  same  time  ■ 
offer  the  strongest  possible  safeguard  to  legiti- 
mate investors.  In  these  provisions  restrict- 
ing the  issues  of  stocks  by  public-service  cor- 
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porations  the  New  York  bill  strikes  at  one  of 
the  most  serious  evils  in  the  whole  situation ; 
for  if  the  consumers  were  compelled  to  pay 
only  a  fair  and  reasonable  income  on  actual 
investment,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  present 
rates  for  a  service  in  many  localities  would 
be  cut  in  half.-  In  the  case  of  the  suburban 
lighting  company  to  which  we  have  alluded 
the  rate  for  electric-light  service  ts  precisely 
twice  the  average -rate  for  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
Public  Utilities  bill  provides,  it  is  true,  for 
the  intervention  of  the  commission  in  cases 
of  extortionate  rates,  and  throughthe  opera- 
tion of  this  measure  it  is  believed  that  many 
communities  will  be  .able  to  secJrc  redress 
for  grievances  of  this  kind ;  but  with  the  abo- 
lition of  stock- watering  the  basis  of  a  large 
part  of  this  evil  of  injustice  in  rates  would 
undoubtedly  be  removed.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  is  interested  in  just  this  problem. 
At  the  present  moment  all  eyes  arc  on 
New  York.  As  these  pages  were  closed  for 
the  press  it  was  generally  regarded  as  proba- 
ble that  the  bill  would  be  passed. 

gfg„g„  On  other  matters  of  State  legis- 
""E^aS"  '**  ^*''"'  Governor  Hughes  has  been 
'  """  apposed  by  the  old-time  politi- 
ians  quite  as  vigorously  as  in  regard  to  the 
lassage  of  the  Public  Utilities  bill.  Half  of 
April  had  passed  before  the  first  of  the  meas- 
ures specifically  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  his  message  had  been  passed  by  the 
Legislature.    1'his  uas  the  Child-Labor  bill. 
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This  bill,  as  amended  and  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, provides  that  no  child  under  sixteen 
shall  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  be- 
tween 8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  The  hours  are  thus 
definitely  fixed,  because  it  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  labor  inspectors  that  without  an 
absolute  limitation  of  this  kind  manufacturers 
will  evade  the  statutes  and  work  children 
overtime,  A  striking  feature  in  the  debate 
on  this  bill  in  the  State  Senate  was  the  decla- 
ration of  one  of  the  Senators  that  he  himself 
before  he  was  fourteen  had  worked  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day.  Only  one  other 
measure  of  prime  importance  had  been  en- 
acted at  Albany  up  to  our  date  of  going  to 
press.  This  was  the  so-called  Bingham  Police 
bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enable  the 
New  York  City  Police  Commissioner  to  re- 
move inspectors  and  to  permit  the  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  detective  bureau.  These 
were  reforms  that  for  some  time  had  been 
seen  to  be  highly  desirable,  and  had  been  ad- 
vocated by  the  leading  civic  organizations  ot 
the  city.  They  would  probably  not  have 
been  embodied  in  law,  however,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  persistent  and  courageous  course 
of  Commissioner  Bingham  and  the  equally 
ble  attitude  of  Governor  Hughes. 


The  Governor's  position  at  Albany  during 
the  present  session  has  been  a.  most  trying  one. 
The  fearless  and  uncompromising  stand  that 
he  has  taken  in  behalf  of  those  measures  that 
he  deems  essential  to  the  highest  welfare  of 
the  State  has  won  the  cordial  approbation  of 
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all  except  the  comparatively  small  element  of 
machine  politicians  whose  interests  always 
clash  with  those  of  the  larger  public.  He 
has  been  able,  thus  far,  to  stand  his  ground 
sturdily  and  to  explain  his  position  clearly 
and  forcibly  to  the  people.  The  undeniable 
.fact  that  public  sentiment  in  the  State  is 
overwhelmingly  in  his  favor  must  ultimately 
overcome  any  reluctance  the  Legislature  may 
have  in  acting  upon  those  measures  to  which 
the  Governor  was  committed  by  his  message. 

Chi«.Bo;prom-'^^^  Chicago  mayoralty  election 
iiing  Tnutioa  of  April  2  was  One  of  the  most 
important  municipal  contests  or 
recent  years.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  there  is  a  full  and 
impartial  statement  of  the  issues  decided  at 
this  election,  prepared  by  a  careful  and  re- 
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liable  observer  who  has  twice  before  favored 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  with  unusually 
intelligent  summaries  of  Chicago  traction  is- 
sues, as  they  have  developed  fcom  year  to 
year.  This  year's  election,  like  those  that 
have  preceded  it,  turned  chietly  on  the  city's 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  traction  interests. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  conditions  of  service 
had  become  so  intolerable  in  Chicago,  two 


years  ago,  that  Mayor  Dunne  was  elected 
upon  a  municipal-ownership  platform.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  realizing  municipal 
ownership  were  so  many  and  so  serious  that 
some  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  that 
policy  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  tempo- 
rarily, and  to  unite  with  those  who  favored  a 
bargain  with  the  traction  companies  on  the 
best  terms  obtainable.  The  outcome  of  all 
the  negotiations  that  took  place  during  Mayor 
Dunne's  term  of  office  was  a  settlement  with 
the  various  street-railway  companies  by  which 
the  city  of  Chicago  obtained  better  terms  than 
any  American  city  has  yet  secured.  These 
are  fully  set  forth  in  the  article  on  page  581. 
The  so-called  "  settlement  ordinances  "  were 
carried  at  the  late  election  by  a  decisive  ma- 
jority, and  the  new  administration,  under  a 


mayor  elected  after  an  unusually  bitter  con- 
test with  Mayor  Dunne,  is  pledged  to  take 
immediate  steps  toward  the  reconstruction  of 
the  entire  traction  system  of  the  city.  To 
the  outsider  it  would  seem  that  the  retiring 
mayor,  instead  of  suffering  defeat  for  re- 
election, might  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
remarkable  situation  and,  by  adopting  the 
plan  of  settlement  as  a  measure  of  his  own 
administration,  might  very  possibly  have  been 
retained  in  ofRce.  But  at  all  events  the  city 
of  Chicago  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  still  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  special  traction .  counsel,  Mr. 
Walter  L.  Fisher,  whose  advice  in  all  these 
negotiations  has  been  invaluable.  A  sketch 
of  the  new  mayor,  Mr.  Fred  A.  Busse,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  George  C.  Sikes,  appears  on 
[.age  585  of  this  issue. 

ji^^  At  the  end  of  March  a  serious 
Tfireairni'i  strike  among  the  employees  of 
"' ""  more    than    forty    railroad    lines 

centering  in  Chicago  was  deemed  unavoida- 
ble. The  conductors  and  trainmen  of  both 
the  passenger  and  the  freight  service  had  de- 
manded a  material  increase  in  wages  and  a 
reduction  in  hours.  The  general  managers  of 
ihc  roacis  conceded  a  wage  advance  averaging 
somewhat  less  than  10  per  cent,  for  all  grades 
of  employment  and  a  reduction  in  hours  for 
men  on  work-trains  from  twelve  to  ten.  The 
men  had  demanded  a  nine-hour  day  all 
around.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  headed  by  Grand  Master  P.  H. 
Morrissei',  refused  to  accept  these  concessions, 
and  the  outlook  seemed  anything  but  hope- 
ful. At  that  juncture  the  general  managers 
called  into  service  a  federal  statute  that  had 
almost  escaped  the  notice  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, so  seldom  had  application  been  made  of  its 
provisions.  This  is  the  so-called  Erdmann 
law  of  1898,  which  commits  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commeive  Commission  and 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  the 
duty  of  mediating  in  railroad  strikes  when  in- 
vited to  do  so  by  either  party. 

A  Triumph  Chairman  Knapp  and  Coinnii»- 
«f^  sioner  Kcill  arrived  in  Chicago 
'  "  "■  on  March  30,  and  by  Apiil  4 
they  iiad  succeeded  in  effecting  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  all  the  differ-  . 
ences  bet\\'een  the  railway  managers  and  their 
employees.  The  men  waived  their  demand 
for  a  nine-hour  day,  accepting  a  ten-hour 
schedule  and  an  average  wage  increase  of 
about  10  per  cent.    This  means  that  die  sum 
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of  $6,000,000  a  year  will  be  added  to  the  in  his  own  cause,  righieousness  and  justice 
pay-rolls  of  all  the  lailroad  systems  involved,  can  best  be  made  to  prevail  as  a  practical  fact 
thus  benefiting  not  less  than  50,000  em-  among  nations  by  abandoning  war  and  set- 
ployees.  Not  only  do  the  men  receive  this  ting  up  impartial  tribunals  to  settle  disputes, 
marked  increase  in  wages,  but  the  conditions  These  excellent  gentlemen  are  all  of  them 
of  employment  on  many  of  the  roads  are  ma-  entirely  right,  and  their  differences  would  all 
terially  improved.  The  railroads  have  agreed  disappear  if  they  were  willing  to  arbitrate 
not  to  reduce  the  number  of  crews  or  in-  them, — that  is  to  say,  if  they  should  leave  it 
crease  the  tonnage  of  trains  so  as  to  offset  to  an  impartial  tribunal  to  find  a  common 
the  increase  in  wages  granted  to  the  men.  denominator  for  their  ideas.  The  Baroin 
This  result  is  hailed  on  all  sides  as  a  striking  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  of  France,  dis- 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  federal  inter-  tinguished  as  a  Senator  of  the  republic  and 
ventipn  in  labor  disputes.  While  it  is  the  eminent  for  his  services  in  the  first  Hague 
most  important  instance  of  Government  medi-  Conference,  lent  much  prestige  to  this  volun- 
ation  under  the  Erdmann  law,  it  is  not  likely  tary  meeting  in  New.  York.  Lieut.-Gcri. 
to  be  the  last.  The  national  Government  Alfred  von  Loewenfeld  and  Mr.  Theodore 
has  in  this  case  been  the  direct  agency  by  von  Moeller  headed  the  delegation  from 
which  the  country  has  been  saved  a  strike  Germany,  Bal-ori  Descamps  represented  Bel- 
bill  mounting  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  gium,  and  th^re  were  eminent  gentlemen* 
of  dollars,  not  to  speak  of  the  untold  misery  present  from  other  foreign  countries,  not  to 
and  suffering  to  individuals  and  families  that  mention  the  group  of  brilliant  and  prominent 
have  been  thus  averted.  It  is  not  an  unusual  men  from  Great  Britaip. 
thing  in  these  days  for  railroad  financiers  to 

decry  the  interference  of  the  federal  Govern-  ^^  attad'a   ^^^'      Stead     was     conspicuous 

ment  in  their  affairs,  but  it  is  well  to 're-  Practical      among  the  Englishmen,  and  by 

member  that  the  same  Government  of  whose  ***'**       some  people  was  looked  upon  as 

paternalism  they  profess  such  abhorrence  is  a   stormy  petrel.      The  fact   is   that   Mr. 

sometimes  able,  when  called  upon,  to  rescue  Stead    rather   loves   to   shock   an    audience 

both  the  railroads  and  the  people  from  enor-  into  a  direct  and  sincere  way  of  taking  bolii 

mous  economic  waste.  of  a  subject, — and  he  has  a  gift  foXj^scj^mg 

things  that  go  the  rounds  of  the  newspapei|s 

The  Peace    ^^^'  ^'  '^'  Stead  has  written  for  often-  detached  from  the  main  purport  of  his 

Congress  in   us    some    conimeiits    upon    last  theme.    No  man  connected  with  the  so-called 

month's  great  gathering  on  be-  peace  movement  takes  a  more  solid  and  prac- 

half  of  the  cause  of  international  arbitration  tical  view  of  it  than  Mr.  Stead.    Although 

and  peace  (see  page  591) .     It  was  to  have  his  manner  of  presentation  is  so  different,  his 

been  expected  that  so  large  a  collection  of  views  are  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  of 

well-meaning   humanitarians   and    nobilities  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Root.  Mr. 

would  have  expressed  a  diversity  of  views.  Stead  thinks  it  feasible  to  develop  a  perma- 

It  was  further  to  have  been  expected  that  nent  tribunal  feature  at  The  Hague,  and  so 

various  speakers  of  marked  individuality  and  does  Mr.  Root.     Mr.   Steid  thinks  it  ad- 

of  a  certain  inveterate  habit  of  insisting  upon  visable  to  have  at  least  a  discussion  at  The 

their  own  preciisi/e  forms  of  statement  would  Hague  of  the  question  of  limiting  the  grow- 

have  appeared  to  the  audiences  at  times,  and  ing  cost  of  armies  and  navies.     He  dwells 

to  the  newspaper  public  as  well,  as  disagree-  very  particularly  upon  the  idea  that  it  would 

ing  quite  radically.     Most  of  the  disagree-  be  feasible  to  give  some  virtually  compulsory 

ments   were   of   the   merely    dialectic   sort,  form  to  Article  VIII.  of  the  existing  Hague 

Everybody  in  the  conference  desired  to  have  Treaty,  under  the  terms  of  which  provision 

the  Hague  Tribunal  made  more  authorita-  is  made  for  an  attempt  at  conciliatfon*  before 

.  tive  and  influential.    The  President  wrote  an  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.     Archbishop 

excellent  letter  to  be  read,  and  he  was  taken  Ireland  is  of  opinion  that  if  we  could  have 

to  task  for  having  put  stress  upon  the  point  gained  twenty  days,  or  even  ten  days,  before 

that   righteousness   is  a  great  object  to  be  our  movement  upon  Spain,  there* would  have 

aimed  at,  with  peace  as  second  to  it.     Dr.  been  such  concessions  at  Madrid  as  would 

Edward  Everett  Hale  laid  stress  upon  the  have  saved   us   from   the   Spanish-American 

point  that  justice  is  the  ideal.    Mr.  Carnegie,  War.     Mr.  Stead  and  others  declare  that  if 

as  presiding  officer,    took   the   ground   that  England  on  behalf  of  Japan,  and  France  on 

since  nobody  could  be  a  fair  and  just  judge  behalf  of  Russia,  could  have  had  a  cIv^xnj:.^  xsi 
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tactful  address,  showing  sympathy  with  Ae 
idealism  of  the  peace  advocates  and  at  the 
same  time  revealing  the  earnest  and  practical 
statesmanship  which  guides  our  present  Ad- 
ministration in  its  international  policies.  Sec- 
retary Straus  also  made  an  able  address,  and 
the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  British  Ambas- 
sador, was  present  at  one  or  more  of  the  ses- 
sions. The  French  Government  gave  its 
graceful  recognition  by  authorizing  the  Bar- 
on d'Estournelles  to  present  to  Mr.  Carne- 
gie the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The 
occasion,  upon  the  whole,  was  one  that  can- 
not fail  to  be  valuable  in  its  bearing  upon 
public  opinion.  War  at  one  time  was  the 
business  of  nations;  now  peace  is  their  busi- 
ness, and  war  is  a  painful  and  calamitous  in- 
terruption. It  is  the  duty  of  every  person 
who  can  influence  piibtic  opinioiLto  cause  it 
to  be  felt  on  all  hands  that  war  isWiceforth 
to  be  averted,  and  that  among  the  great  and 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth  it  ought  hence- 
forth  to  be  unthinkable.     In  our  issue   for 


confer  for  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  last  great  war,  Russia  would  have  con- 
ceded practically  all  that  Japan  asked  for,  and 
"that  devastating  conflict  could  have  been 
averted.  In  the  case  of  the  South  African 
War,  furthermore,  Mr,  Stead  believes  that 
some  form  of  mediation  might  have  averted 
the  conflict.  The  work  that  Mr.  Stead  is 
doing  for  the  development  of  this  principle 
of  conciliation  is  a  sound  and  practical  thing 
and  commands  our  respect, 

aomt       '^'''  Carnegie  puts  forth  the  idea 

Kottmniif    that  if  Germany  would  join  w 

'""'"""'■  the  United  States,  England,  and 
France  in  an  agreement  to  compel  the  world 
to  abolish  war,  the  reign  of  universal  law  next  month  we  shall  present  more  particular- 
would  at  one*  begin.  This  indeed  might  he  ly  the  subject  of  the  forthcoming  Hague 
true,  but  how  can  such  an  agreement  be  Conference,  with  some  personal  and  bio- 
brought  about?  An  air  of  official  dignity  graphical  data  regarding  its  membership,  and 
was  given  to  the  congress  by  the  presence  of  especially  regarding  the  members  of  the 
our  Secretary  of  State,  who  made  a  wise  and   American  delegation. 


D  estoi;hnei,les 
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Ah  Impnfti  "^^  those  present  at  the  sessions  of 
inttnttiiHiai  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
v^ru«»4i,t.  A^pj^can  Society  of  Internation- 
al Law  (held  in  Washington,  April  19  and 
20)  the  conviction  was  brought  home  with 
great  force  t^at  international  understanding 
must,  of  necessity,  mean  international  peace. 
Secretary  of  State  Root's  lucid  and  illumi- 
nating statement  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment's attitude  in  the  Japanese-San  Fran- 
cisco misunderstanding  made  it  clear,  beyond 
the  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  that  in  so  far  as 
one  people  are  correctly  informed  of  the 
attitude  and  claims  of  another,  in  such  meas- 
ure will  future  international  misunderstand- 


ings be  impossible,  or,  at  lease,  highly  im- 
probable. It  is  the  hope  of  this  important 
and  excellent  society  to  contribute,  by  dis- 
cussion and  publication,  to  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  by  diffusing  a  wider  popu- 
lar understanding  of  international  law  .and 
the  practice  which  nations  observe  in  their 
relations  one  with  the  other.  Among  the 
topics  of  consideration  at  the  Washington 
sessionlast  month  were  these;  "  Is  the  trade  in 
contraband  of  war  unneutral  and  should  it  be 
prohibited  by  international  and  municipal 
law?  "  "  Is  the  forcible  collection  of  contract 
debts  in  the  interest  of  international  justice 
and  peace?"    "The  rights  of  foreigners  in  the 
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United  States  in  case  of  conflict  between  fed- 
eral treaties  and  State  laws  " ;  "  The  second 
Hague  Conference  and  the  development  of 
international  law  as  a  science." 


laftut    ^y  '^*  capture,  on  April  la,  of 
'Bfra/-     Amapala,    the   seaport   town   of 


fntf 


mirean  ar.  fipujjj^g^^  [^  which  the  defeated 
President  Manuel  Uonilla  had  been  shut  up 
for  several  weeks,  the  Central- American  war 
was  brought  to  a  close.  Early  in  April  the 
Nicaraguan  army,  which  had  been  almost  uni- 
formly victorious  in  its  operations,  defeating 
the  allied  Honduran  and  Salvadoran  forces 
at  one  real  battle  at  Choluteca,  captured  the 
Honduran  capital,  Tegucigalpa.  President 
Bonilla  fled  from  this  city  to  the  seaport 
town  of  Amapala,  and  upon  the  successful 
bombardment  of  this  town  he  took  refuge 
cin  board  the  American  cruiser  Chicago. 
According  to  the  terras  of  the  temporari- 
agreement  Senor  Bonilla  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  return  to  Honduran  soil.  The  victory 
of  Nicaragua  was  made  complete  by  the  trans- 
fer to  Nicaraguan  representatives  in  this 
country  of  all  authority  formerly  held  by 
Honduran  consulsi  Remaining  true  to  their 
established  policies  of  non-intervention  except 
where  absolutely  necessary,  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  forbore  to 
interfere  during  the  struggle.  The  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  war  vessels  in 
Central -American  waters  (Captain  Fullam, 
of  the  gunboat  Alarietta) ,  however,  acting 
under  instructions  from  his  Government, 
notified  the  Nicaraguan  general  that  bom- 
bardment of  Honduran  coast  towns  would 
not  be  permitted  by  American  and  Mexican 
authorities,  involving,  as  it  would,  unneces- 
sary injury  to  foreign  interests.  The  reor- 
,  ganization  of  the  Honduran  Government  will 
now  be  awaited  as  the  next  move  in  Central- 
American  politics. 

Stretaru  *^^^  ^'^'^  '^^  Secretary  of  War 
Taft  la  Taft  and  his  party  of  Congress- 
"  '  men  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
during  late  March  and  early  April,  served 
to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  American  people 
the  stiii  unsettled  condition  of  Cuban  poli- 
tics, but  at  the  same  time  emphasized  the  re- 
peatedly expressed  intention  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  restore  absolute  independence  to 
Cuba  as  soon  as  her  people  shall  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  stand  alone.  Secre- 
tary Taft  began  his  tour  of  the  Caribbean 
with  a  visit  to  Panama,  where  he  met  the 
canal  officials  and  had  several  important  con- 


ferences with  them.  On  the  morning  oi 
April  7  the  party  reached  Havana,  where 
Mr.  Taft  immediately  held  -a  conference 
with  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  politicians 
and  men  representing  the  business  interests 
of  the  island,  including  a  large  delegation  of 
bankers.  He  at  once  issued  the  following 
statement  regarding  the  purposes  and  in- 
tention of  the  United  States  in  Cuba: 

Municipal    and    possibly    provincial    elections 

will  occur  after  the  taking  of  a  census,  these 
elections  determining  the  effectiveness  of  the 
new  e  lee  (oral  laws.  General  elections  for  a 
President,  Vice-President  and  Congressmen  will 
follow.  It  all  means  considerable  delay.  The 
taking  of  the  census  will  occupy  at  least  four 
months.  Then  one  month  will  intervene  before 
Ihe  municipal  elections,  which  will  brinR  the 
lirst  elections  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. The  Presidential  election  will  follow  at 
some  indclinite  future  time,  probably  five  or  six 
months,  depending  on  conditions. 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  providing  op- 
portunities and  order  permit,  the  new  Presi- 
dent will  be  inaugurated  next  summer,  this 


ADUISAL   A. 

[The  new  chief  of  tbe  Britlsb  t 
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event  to  be  followed  some  six  months  later  by 
the  evacuation  by  the  American  troops  and 
official", 

pjy^,  A  significant  and  interesting  oc- 
cariUuaK  currcncc  of  the  past  month  to 
**■  Cubans  as  well  as  Americans 
ivas  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  (delivered  on  April  8}  that 
the  Isle  of  Pines  is  not  only  foreign  territory 
for  customs  purposes,  but,  by  inference,  the 
United  States  has  practically  no  title  to  the 
island.  The  much  troubled  republic  of  Santo 
Domingo  has  had  a  good  year.  According  to 
the  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics : 

The  year  igo6  was  one  of  advancing  prosperi- 
ty to  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  attested  by  the 
fact  that  its  industrial  and  commercial,  activi- 
ties surpassed  those  of  any  previous  year  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  .  ,  .  Substantial 
private  enterprises,  particularly  in  agriculture, 
were  generally  successful  and  enlarged  in  scope. 
.  .  ,  Notable  progress  was  made  in  every 
branch  of  commerce  toward  orderly  and  natural 
business  conditions,  .  .  .  More  people  were 
employed  or  engaged  in  profitable  labor  than  ever 
before,  and  the  resulting  increased  demand  for 
supplies  stimulated  both  the  internal  trade  and 
foreign  importations, 

A  large  portion  of  continental  Central 
America,  including  Southern  Mexico,  was 
shaken  by  a  severe  earthquake  on  the  night 
of   April    14.     A   dozen   or   more   of   the 

smaller  Mexican  cities  and  towns  were 
completely  destroyed,  and  many  lives  lost. 
The  shock  was  felt  in  Mexico  City  quite 
severely,  and  some  damage  done  to  the  fa- 


mous old  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  churches  in  the  world.  The  seis- 
mograph ical  instruments  at  Washington, 
Havana,  and  Tolcio  indicate  that,  compared 
with  the  Jamaica  earthquake,  this  seems  to 
have  been  of  greater  violence  and  the  area 
of  destruction  to  have  been  more  extended. 

r*«  Bi-itiih  ^"  British  imperial  politics  the 
Cetiaiiai  event  of  prime  importance  dur- 
on  trince.  j^^  April  was  the  fourth  Confer- 
ence of  Colonial  Premiers,  which  began  its 
sessions  in  London  on  April  15.  When  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  presented  the  King's  greetings  to 
the  delegates,  he  addressed  the  following  elec- 
tive heads  of  England's  self-governing  col- 
onies: Dr.  Jameson,  of  Cape  Colony;  Gen- 
eral Louis  Botha,  of  the  Transvaal;  Mr. 
Alfred  Deaktn,  of  Australia;  Sir  Joseph  G. 
Ward,  of  New  Zealand ;  Mr,  Frederick  R. 
Moore,  of  Natal,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
of  Canada.  Sir  Robert  Bond,  Premier  of 
Newfoundland,  arrived  after  the  sessions 
had  begun.  The  topic  of  most  animated  dis- 
cussion was,  of  course,  that  of  preferential 
trade  between  the  colonies  themselves.  Since 
the  sessions  of  the  conference  are  not  open  to 
the  press,  the  world  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  official  summaries  of  each  day's  pro- 
ceedings until  a  blue  book  on  the  conference 
is  issued.  Additional  topics,  however,  which 
will  certainly  receive  consideration  during 
the  month  or  more  of  session  are  imperial  de- 
fense schemes,  emigration,  naturalization, 
penny  postage,  and  patent  laws. 
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as  compared  with  the  figures  of  last  year. 
Speaking  for  the  ministry,  he  declared  in 
favor  of  old-age  pensions  and  other  social  and 
economic  reforms.  In  her  foreign  relations, 
the  subject  of  most  noteworthy  interest  to 
Great  Britain  during  riie  past  few  weeks  was 
the  visit  of  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexan- 
dra to  Cartagena  to  meet  King  Alfonso  of 
Spain,  This  meeting,  while  officially  an- 
nounced as  a  purely  social  one,  is  generally 
believed  to  have  resulted  in  a  definite  Anglo- 
Spanish  alliance.  According  to  the  terms  of 
this  agreement,  it  is  believed  that,  in  return 
for  diplomatic  and  financial  support  on  the 
part  of  England,  Spain  agrees  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  Government  in  case 
of  war  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

Oermait-  There  were  many  evidences,  last 
c'rafn"  "'""^'^'  °^  ^  ^yide  recognition  in 
both  countries  of  the  cordialitj- 
which  during  recent  years  has  marked  Ger- 
man-Americin  relations.  Kaiser  Wflhelm 
appointed  three  delegates, — General  von 
Locwcnfeia,  .Minister  von  Moeller,  and  Mr. 
von  Ihnc, — to  represent  him  personally  at  the 
dedication  of  che  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pitts- 
burg; while  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of 
Harvard,  spoke  for  him  during  the  s 


(While  King  Kdward  la  trarpllng  nrotind  fontracl- 
Ins  BllUnces  nilli  Kiiroirenn  natlunn,  aiiil  the  (icr- 
Dun  Kaiser  conllnucs  to  altempt  to  tlouitnnlv  tl»' 
world,  wby,  bubkpsIb  Toklo  Puck,  should  th.-r.-  mu 
be  a  quadruple  alliance  ol  Kngluid,  Fruniv,  Itusnla, 
and  Japan  to  keep  Oi-riiian}'  In  order?) 

Britlth  Uuring  the  regular  sessions  of 
fMtr/af  the  Imperial  Parliament  the 
*■  subjects  of  Secretary  Haldane's 
bill  for  army  reorgani/.ation,  home  rule  for 
Ireland,  the  question  of  woman's  suffrage, 
and  the  budget  for  the  present  year  were 
debated  and  advanced  in  discussion.  A  new 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  A,  K.  Wilson,  was 
appointed  and  confinned.  Unusual  popular  in- 
terest in  Great  Britain  was  shown  in  the  an- 
nual budget  statement  made  by  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr,  Herbert  Asquith, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  April  18.  As 
the  first  real  Liberal  budget  to  be  presented 
in  twelve  years,  its  general  significance  was 
recognized  throughout  the  empire.  Mr.  As- 
quith pointed  out  the  flourishing  condition  of 
British  trade,  and  announced  a  permanent  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt  for-i9o6-7  of 
$68,570,000,  which  accompanied  an  excess  of 
the  treasury  estimates  of  $IO,000,000.  The 
budget  figures,  moreover,  showed  a  remarka- 
ble decline  in  the  revenue  from  alcohol  since 
1899,  indicating  a  decreased  consumption 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Chancellor  estimated  a  diminution  in  the  na- 
tional expenditures  of  more  than  $8,000,000 
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of  the  Peace  Congress  at  New  York  last 
month.  The  German  Government  has  also 
decided  to  arrange  a  modus  vivendi  with  our 
Government  for  the  extension,  for  a  year 
from  July  i  of  the  present  year,  of  the  tariff 
nnderstanding  by  which  we  secure  the  benefit 
of  the  most -favored -nation  clause  in  our  trea- 
ty with  the  fatherland.  Exchanges  of  appre- 
ciative sentiments  have  also  marked  the  past 
few  weeks.  Ambassador  Tower,  at  a  dinner 
given  to  him  in  New  York,  alluded  to  the 
German  Emperor  as  one  of  the  wisest  sover- 
eigns and  greatest  statesmen  now  living  in 
the  world.  The  German  Empire  is  prosper- 
ous economically.  Commerce  and  trade  are 
flourishing,  and,  in  general,  the  German 
people  seem  to  be  happy  and  contented. 
The  colonial  problem  still  presses  for  settle- 
ment, but  by  the  results  of  the  last  general 
election  it  is  apparent  that,  in  the  main,  Ger- 
mans indorse  the  policies  of  their 




'm 
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AUSTRIA,  RUSSIA, 

checked  more  than  100,000  troops  were  em- 
ployed ;  the  capital.  Bucharest,  was  in  a  state 
of  siege,   and   martial   law   was   proclaimed 
throughout  the  country.     At  first  the  char- 
acter  of    the    uprising  seems   to    have   been 
purely    agrarian.      The    peasants    demanded 
land  at  low  prices  and  tried  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  middlemen,  who  arc  mostly  Jews. 
As    the    revolt   spread,   villages,   farms,   and 
even   some   towns   wfie   plundered   and    de- 
stroyed   by    wholesale.     Hundreds    of    peas- 
ants were  killed,  and   in  several  sections  a 
state  of   real  war  existed   for  more  than  a 
week.     King  Charles  issued  a  proclamation 
to  his  people  promising  the  redress  of  their 
grievances.     The  Conservative  ministry  re- 
signed on  March  24  and  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment was  at  once  formed   under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Sturd?a.     The  dissolute  Rou- 
manian nobles,  who  are  absentee  landlords  of 
rai'ljTnff  ftntl'pl^-    "'°^'  of  the  large  estates  and  peasant  villages, 
and  rich  landiorda.t     are  undoubtedly  to  blame  for  most  of  the 
trouble.     They  exact  high  rents  and  refuse 
.  ji^^         Veri'    unexpectedly    last    month    improvements.      Most    of    their    agents    are 
ffoumoB/aji    came  the  news  of  serious  agrarian    Jews,  who  are  accused  of  heavily  oppressing 
atfluerjj.    ^^^j    anti-Semitic    riots   in    Ron-   the  peasants.     Legislation  now  in  the  Rou- 
mania,  great  destruction  of  life  and  property    manian   Parliament  promises  to  go  a  great 
being  wrought  in  both  provinces  of  Moldavia    way   toward  solving  the  agrarian  question, 
and  Wallachia.     Before  the  revolt  could  be   No  doubt,  as  we  intimated  last  month,  Rus- 
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slan  nactionaries  are  behind  much  of  the  dis- 
order, although  a  good  deal  is  due  to  the  gen- 
eral hatred  of  the  Jews,  whicli  is  very  fanati- 
cal in  its  intensity  in  Roumania.  It  was 
against  the  treatment  of  the  Roumanian  Jew, 
it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  late  Secretary 
John  Flay  presented,  in  1902,  the  remon- 
strance from  our  Government  against  that 
persecution  which  drove  so  many  undesirable 
Hebrews  to  our  shores.  The  group  of 
peasants  shown  on  the  preceding  page  is 
reproduced  from  Archibald  ^Colquhoun's  re- 
cent volume,  "  The  Whirlpool  of  Europe." 

mm  tin  '*  '^  "P""  *^^  relations  betivecn 
Duma  B*  the  Premier  and  the  Lower 
Wm.(«-7    pj^^^^  ^j  ^^^  p^^^.^^  Parliament, 

the  Duma,  that  the  question  of  orderly  prog- 
ress in  the  empire  now  turns.  On  the  whole, 
it  may  be  said  that  despite  several  tilts  over 
minor  matters,  such  as  the  employment  of 
civilian  experts,  the  investigation  of  zemstvo 
statistics,  and  some  brushes  with  the  courts 
over  the  privileges  of  members  charged  with 
sedition,  Premier  Stolypin  seems  to  have  con- 
vinced the  Duma  and  the  country  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  determination  to  carry  through 
the  reforms  which  he  has  submitted  to  Par- 
liament During  April  there  had  been  talk 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Duma,  and  troops,  it 
was  announced,  were  being  quietly  assembled 
around  the  palace  in  St.  Petersburg  with  this 
end  in  view.  We  have  secured  from  Mr. 
Aladin,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Russian  peas- 


Nicholas  :  "  What '.    , 

sat  ft  little  baiOt,  tor  me 

Duma:  "  Yea,  dtamt. 

Prom  ntoMcllo  (Tarln). 


Have  you  reall; 
In  jour  pocket?  " 
'en't  jon  ■  baiter 


ant  leaders,  and  a  member  of  the  first  Duma, 
who  is  now  in  this  country,  a  statement  of  his 
views  as  to  the  privileges  and  limitations  of 
the  second  Parliament,  This  will  be  found  on 
page  551.  No  doubt  the  Duma  has  learned 
wisdom.  The  point  of  real  progress  made 
in  legislation  during  the  past  few  weeks  was 
the  reference  (on  April  9}  to  a  committee  for 
consideration  of  the  government  budget  for 
1907.  A  new  loan  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  financial  losses  which  Finance  Minister 
Kokovtsev  says  are  due  to  the  three  causes, 
war,  rebellion,  and  famine. 

LtaitiB'  '^^^  real  work  of  the  session  be- 
t'on  gan  on  March  20  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  various  commit- 
tees, which  in  the  Russian  Parliament  are 
elected  instead  of  being  appointed.  The 
question  of  the  abolition  of  courts-martial 
was  one  most  fiercely  debated,  and  on  this 
point  the  Premier  and  the  Parliament  came 
to  an  issue.  Mr.  Stolypin  declared  that  to 
abolish  courts-martial  at  the  present  moment 
would  be  premature,  since  "  the  real  gocd  of 
the  Radicals  is  rebellion."  He  agreed,  how- 
ever, to  apply  the  court-martial  system  only 
in  the  most  imperative  cases.  It  was  a-start- 
lingly  significant  fact  that  while  the  Premier 
was  making  this  announcement  a  compilation 
of  the  execution  and  assassination  figures  for 
the  past  seven  months  was  published.  Since 
August  last  1080  men  and  women  have  been 
hanged  or  shot  under  sentence  of  the  military 
courts.  The  other  side  of  the  picture  is 
e  ,ually  appalling.  During  the  same  period, 
the  figures  inform  us,  1242  wearers  of  the 
Czar's  coat  died  at  the  hands  of  assassins. 
Prominent  among  these  was  the  well-known 
Liberal  editor  of  the  Russiaya  Vyedomosti. 
Dr.  Jallov,  a  former  member  of  the  Duma. 
The  problem  of  land  still  presses.  While 
Parliament  and  the  government  argue,  it  is 
becoming  x^vi dent  that  this  land  question  will 
before  long  he  settled  by  the  peasants,  who 
are,  without  formality  and  generally  with 
violence,  taking  the  land  for  themselves.  By 
the  death  (on  March  23)  of  Constantin  Pe- 
trovich  Pobyedonostscv,  ex-Procurator  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  the  most  .conspicuous  and  con- 
sistent exponent  of  the  old  order  in  Russia 
passed  away.  He  was  eighty  years  of  age 
and  the  most  famous  and  feared  of  all  the 
reactionary  statesmen.  During  the  reigns  of 
two  monarchs  he  was  a  veritable  "  shadow 
on  the  throne,"  hiding  ail  the  better  features 
of  the  autocratic  system  by  his  reactionary 
sentiments  and  actions. 
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HagptKiKgt    '^^^  threat  of  the  associated  food- 
ii  supplies  trades  of  France  to  de- 

"""*■  clare  a  general  strike  on  May 
I, — which  all  labor  and  socialistic  organiza- 
tions are  wont  to  regard  as  the  proper  time 
for  showing  their  strength, — did  not  alarm 
Paris.  Premier  Clemenceau,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  also  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  has  a  vigor- 
ous and  prompt  way  of  dealing 
with  problems  of  public  order,  and 
his  effective  measures  last  year  at 
the  labor  demonstrations  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  in  the  French 
capital.  It  is  evident  that  the 
movement  toward  trade-union  or- 
ganization among  French  officials 
is  assuming  such  proportions  that 
the  entire  force  of  government 
workers  will  soon  be  enabled  to 
bring  about  a  general  strike. 
F.vents  of  domestic  interest  attract- 
ing attention  during  the  present 
month  in  France  are  the  opening. 
on  May  I,  of  the  maritime  ex- 
position at  Bordeaux,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  in  these 
pages ;  the  vote  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  examine,  edit,  and 
publish  the  contents  of  the  docu- 
ments seized  upon  the  expulsion 
from  France,  some  months  ago,  of 
the  papal  nuncio,  Mgr.  Montag- 
nini,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
governmental  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  state  of  the  French 
navy.  This  last  was  the  result 
of  the  aroused  feeling  over  the 
fatal  explosion  on  the  battleship 
Ji-na  on  March  12.  In  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  republic  the  happen- 
ings (if  pre-eminent  interest  were  the  signing, 
on  March  24,  of  the  Franco-Siamese  treaty, 
by  which  France  obtains  three  rich  provinces 
in  farther  Asia,  and  the  occupation  by  French 
troops  of  the  Moroccan  town  of  Oudja,  a 
small  walled  place  near  the  Algerian  frontier. 
The  murder  of  a  French  citizen,  Dr.  Mau- 
champ,  by  Mohammedan  fanatics  in  Mara- 
kesh  (Morocco  City)  was  the  occasion  of 
this  movement  <mi  the  part  of  France.  None  of 
the  powers  signatory  to  the  Algeciras  conven- 
tion has  offered  any  protest  to  this  action,  and 
the  governments  of  most  of  them  have  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  this  vigorous  action 
on  the  part  of  France  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  order  of  things  in  the  distracted  Sherif- 
fian  empire. 


Africa       Gfcat  advance  in  our  knowledge 

to  tht       of  tropical  hygiene,  the  discovery 

of  vastly  rich  mineral  deposits  all 

"over  the  continent,  and  the  utilization  of  na-, 

tive  labor  in  working  out  the  white  man's 

ideas  in  railroad  building,  cit>'  founding,  and 
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land  cultivation, — these  are  the  three  prime 
factors  in  the  phenomenal  awakening  of  Afri- 
ca. So  far  has  the  development  of  this  great 
division  of  the  earth's  surface  gone  at  pres- 
ent that  within  a  few  years  it  may  confident- 
ly be  predicted  the  peasants  of  Europe  will  be 
streaming  southward  to  find  a  home  under 
the  African  sun.  The  heart  of  the  continent, 
that  vast  equatorial  region  known  as  the  Con- 
go Free  State,  has  for  many  years  proved  an 
apparently  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  for 
its  Belgian  exploiters.  Along  the  northern 
coast,  and  far  into  the  mysterious  depths  of 
the  Sahara,  France  has  been  exploring  and  de- 
veloping. Algeria  is  hers,  and  Morocco  ear- 
marked for  her  influence  at  least.  Germany 
owns  great  stretches  of  splendid  country  in 
the  east  and  the  southwest.    Portugal,  Spain, 
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and  Italy  still  hold  valuable  portions.  One 
or  two  native  kingdoms  retain  their  independ- 
ent sovereignty,  chief  among  these  being 
Abyssinia.  But  it  is  to  England  that  the  fin- 
est portions  of  the  continent,  those  habitable 
by  white  men,  owe  allegiance.  Britain  rules 
as  her  own,  or  in  the  interest  of  her  native 
wards,  nearly  one-third  of  Africa.     Except 


for  the  interruption  of  German  East  Africa, 
there  is  a  red  streak,  as  Mr.  Kipling  put  it, 
from  Alexandria  to  Cape  Town. 


Modern    Egi-pt    is   ; 


tive    genius 


1  monument 
■  and  execu- 
uf  Lord  Cromer, 
n  the  British  Par- 
has  resigned  his 
realm.  Nominally 
an  Ottoman  High 
Cairo,  and  under 


liament  early  in  April 
post  as  real  ruler  of  the 
subject  to  Turkei,',  with 
Commissioner  resident  ; 
the  titular  rule  of  the  Khedive  Abbas  Hilmi, 
the  Egypt  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
has  actually  been  under  the  absolute  control 
of  His  Majesty  King  Edward's  Agent,  Con- 
sul-Gcneral  and  ^Ii^iste^  Plenipotentiary, 
the  Right  Honorable  Earl  of  Cromer, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I..  and  CLE. 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  Lord  Cromer,  has  been 
the  maker  of  Egj-pt  and  one  of  the  builders 
of  the  British  Empire,  whose  work  does  not 


sufFer  in  comparison  with  that  of  Clivc, 
Hastings,  or  Cecil  Rhodes.  During  his 
term  as  financial  adviser  to  the  Khedive, 
since  1883,  Lord  Cromer  has  rescued  Egypt 
from  a  political  and  financial  corruption  sur- 
passing even  that  of  Turkey,  and  has  made 
it  one  of  the  really  prosperous  countries  of 
the  world,  worthy  of  its  ancient  glory.  His 
unusual  success  with  Indian  budgets  (he  was 
financial  member  of  the  Council  of  India  for 
several  years)  suggested  his  appointment  to 
Cairo  as  one  of  the  Controllers-General  of 
Kgjptian  finance,  his  colleague  being  a 
Frenchman.  Then  world  politics  reshaped 
themselves  and  England  gradually  became 
supreme  in  Egjpt.  Lord  Cromer  came  to 
stand  for  England  and  for  all  that  is  best 
'and  ablest  in  English  administrative  capacity. 
Under  him  the  taxation  system  of  Egypt  has 
been  thoroughly  reorganized,  forced  labor 
abolished,  justice  administered  according  to  a 
regular  code,  the  rights  of  property  recog- 
nized by  law;  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury, and  the  country  enjoys  the  benefits  of  a 
system  of  irrigation  which  is  a  model  for  the 
entire  world.  As  he  leaves  office,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  famous  Assouan  Dam  is  to 
be  raised  so  as  to  bring  under  cultivation 
nearly  io,ooo,OOo  additional  acres  of  land. 
While  accomplishing  all  this  Lord  Cromer 
at  the  same  time  had  to  cope  with  foreign 
intrigue,  to  restrain  an  impulsive  and  un- 
trained young  Khedive,  and  keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  conspirators  in  Constantinople.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  at  present 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

£  ,  In  his  last  annual  report,  sub- 
afid  Pan-  mittcd  early  in  April,  Lord  Cro- 
mer sounded  a  warning  note  to 
the  European  powers  on  the  subject  of  the 
strength  and  progress  of  pan-Islamism.  This 
movement,  which  he  believes  to  be  anti- 
Christian  in  its  aims,  he  identifies  largely 
with  the  new  nationalist  movement  in  Egypt 
To  meet  the  demands  of  the  nationalist 
movement  he  suggests  a  sort  of  modified 
home  rule  for  the  country,  to  be  realized 
through  the  establishment  of  a  local  interna- 
tional legislative  council  with  full  power  to 
deal  with  Egyptian  affairs,  subject  only  to  the 
votes  of  the  British  and  Egyptian  govern- 
ments. Although  apparently  not  realizing 
that  the  Egj-ptian  is  able  "  to  stand  upon  his 
feet  and  be  a  man  "  because  of  Cromer's 
work,  the  Khedive  maintains  that  to-day  the 
people  of  his  country  are  quite  capable  of 
taking  care  of  their  own  Goncems,     He  de- 
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nies  that  the  nationalist  movement  is  anti- 
foreign  or  fanatical.  In  a  recent  interview 
with  the  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps 
the  Khedive  said : 

This  conservative  people  is  a  people  of  prog 
ress.  I  have  followed  its  development  day  b> 
day,  surprised  at  the  prodigious  facility  where 
with  it  assimilates  itself  lo  European  culture 
...  1  have  seen  in  our  factories  the  most 
intricale  machines  handled  by  ^yplians.  Tht 
engineers  who  look  me  round  observed,  not 
without  pride,  that  the  entire  personnel  coii 
sisted  of  natives  who  had  been  trained  in  a  few 
weeks.  That  intelligence  has  found  application 
in  the  development  of  modern  civilization  in 
Egypt.  .  .  .  The  day  is  approaching  when 
the  Egyptian  peasant  will  be  the  equal  of  the 
peasant  of  the  most  civilized  country.  The  li- 
nances  have  recovered  stability.  The  confidence 
of  Europe  has  come  back  to  us  in  such  a  nicasuii' 
that  Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  two  of  the  most 
import.int  financial  centers  of  the  world.  Inter- 
national concern  for  the  Egyptian  debt  being 
henceforth  at  an  end,  it  is  lime  to  devote  all  onr 
efforts  not  only  toward  the  material  welfare  of 
the  population,  but  toward  tlie  satisfaction  of 
their  intellectual  and  moral  requirements.  .  .  , 
It  is  quite  wrong  to  allege  that  the  national 
claims  assume  the  form  of  an  anti-foreign  and 
fanatical  movement.  I  emphatically  deny  it. 
Tolerance  is  one  of  the  great  laws  of  our  re- 
ligion; the  Koran,  teaches  us  to  respect  all  the 
prophets,  whether  those  of  the  Christians  or 
those  of  the  Jews.  We  are  all  profoundly  at- 
tached to  our  religion  and  faithful  to  its  teach- 
ings, ■  Believe  me,  I  have  tra'veled  a  great  deal, 
and  if  all  men  followed  the  moral  precepts  of  in  the  world. 
their  religion  with  the  same  scrupulousness  as  than  to  answer 
the  Mussulmans  there  would  be  less  wickedness    revolt  ns. 


FnaarhaUr  When      that.     aUgUSt 

(ft*  Hafue  assembly,  the  second 
c«-/.«»«. .  jnt„national  Peace 
Congress,  meets  at  the  old  Dutch 
capital  on  June  15,  it  will  include 
among  its  accredited  delegates 
representatives  from  every  inde- 
pendent nation  on  the  globe,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  African 
negro  Republic  of  Liberia.  For 
the  first  time  all  the  South- 
American  republics  will  be  repre- 
sented at  an  international  gather- 
ing of  this  nature.  As  now  planned, 
the  conference  will  meet  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Knights,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  old  palace  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  United  States  Government 
will  be  represented  by  E.t- Am- 
bassadors Choate  and  Porter ; 
Judge  U.  M.  Rose,  of  Arkansas, 
former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association;  Dr.  David 
J.    Hill,   United   Sta.tes  M.\n«!« 
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to  the  Netherlands;  Brig.-Gen.  George  B. 
Davis,  Judge-Advocatc-General  of  the 
United  States  Army;  Rear-Admiral  Charles 
S.  Spcrry,  United  States  Navy,  president 
of  the  Nava!  War  College;  William  I.  Bu- 
chanan, former  American  Minister  to  Argen- 
tina and  to  Pajiama,  and  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  Rio  Conference; 
secretary  to  the  delegation,  Chandler  Hale, 
son  of  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  and  formerly 
secretary  of  the  United  States  embassy  at 
Vienna;  expert  on  international  law,  James 
Brown  Scott,  Solicitor  for  the  State  De- 
partment, and  expert  attache,  Charles  Henry 
Butler,  reporter  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  Next  month  we  are  planning 
to  present  brief  sketches  of  these  American 
prcscn        es 
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vjar  on  land,  amon^  others  those  concerning  the 

opening  of  hoslilities,  the  rights  of  neutrals  on 
land,  &c.  E)ecIarations  of  1899.  One  of  these 
having  expired,  question  of  its  being  revived. 

3.  Framing  of  a  convention  relative  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  maritime  warfare,   concerning: 

The  special  operations  of  maritime  warfare, 
such  as  the  bombardment  of  ports,  cities,  and 
villages   by    a    naval   force,    the   laying    of    tor- 

The  transformation  of  merchant   vessels   into 

The  private  property  of  belligerents  at  sea. 
The  length  of  time  to  be  granted  to  merchant 
ships  for  their  departure  from  ports  of  neutrals 
or  of  the  enemy  after  the  opening  of  hostilities. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  at  sea, 
among  others  the  questions  of  contraband,  the 
rules  applicable  to  belligerent  vessels  in  neutral 
pcrts ;  destruction,  in  cases  of  vis  major,  of  neu- 
tral merchant  vessels  captured  as  prizft. 

the  said  convention  to  be  drafted  there 
d  be  introduced  the  provisions  relative  to 
on  land  that  would  be  also  applicable  to 

Additions  to  be  made  to  the  convention  of 

S99  for  Ibc  adaptation  to  maritime  warfare  of 

rinciples  of  the  Geneva  convention  of  1864. 

his  circular   note   to   Secretary    Root, 

vcr,  delivered  on  April  4,  Baron  Rosen, 

h     Russian    Ambassador,    announced    cer- 

reservations  in  matters  of  debate  and 

ssion,  chiefly  regarding  the  questions  of 

mament  or  the  limitation  of  armament. 

1       tenor  of  Baron  Rosen's  note  indicates 

the  question  of  reduction  of  armament 

as    een  practically  excluded  from  the  official 

gram,    although    it    is    known    that    the 

U      ed  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain're- 

ed   the  inclusion  of  discussion  on    this 

ect.      Germany,    Austria,    Russia,    and 

bably  France  opposed  such  discussion. 

hj        Meanwhile,  some  of  these  veiy 
nations  will  have  given,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
po     on,  an  impressive  demonstration  of  mod- 
navai  power.     The  ships  at  Hampton 
R    ds  represent  the  highest  type  of  twentieth- 
ry  fighting  craft.     It  is  well  that  the 
Am    ican  people  should  have  this  opportunitj- 
e  what  other  nations  have  achieved  in 
h      irection.    Yet  the  abiding  lessons  of  the 
Jamestown  fair  are  the  lessons  of  peace,  not 
war.    Peaceful  industrial  and  commercial 
p    g  ess  will  be  its  dominant  note.    Although 
as  found  impossible  'to  complete  all  de- 
before  the  opening  day,— April   26, — 
gh  had  been  done  to  give  full  assurance 
that  the  exposition  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  Americans.     Good  taste  and  moderatiwi 
have  governed  in  the  arrangement  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  exhibits. 


pcaltlm. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


IFrom  March  K  ti 
POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMSNT— All ERICAN. 

March-  30. — The  New  Hampshire  Legislature 
passes  a  bill  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  free 

March  35. — The  railroads  entering  Alabama 
obtain  an  injunction  from  the  federal  courts 
temporarily  restraining  the  Stale  from  enforc- 
ing its  rate  laws. 

March  26. — Senator  Foraker  (Rep.,  Ohio) 
announces  that  he  will  ask  the  Ohio  Republi- 
can State  Committee  to  call  a  primary  to  ascer- 
tain the  preferences  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
State  as  to  the  Senatorship  and  the  Presidency. 

April  I — Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  in 
a  speech  before  the  Utica  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, defends  the  Public -Utilities  bill. 

April  2.— Fred  A.  Busse  is  elected  Mayor  of 
Chicago,  defeating  Edward  F.  Dunne  by  a  ma- 
jority of  about  ij,acx] ;  the  tract  ion- settlement 
ordinances  are  adopted  by  a  majority  of  about 
33,000 President  Roosevelt  makes  public  let- 
ters from  himself  to  Congressman  Sherman, 
written  in  1906,  in  which  he  denies  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  statement  that  be  had  given   aid   in   the 

campaign  of  igo4  at  the  President's  request 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Si^ervisors  re- 
moves its  secretary,  an  appointee  of  Abraham 
Ruef,  and  announces  that  it  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Ruef 

,   of   Minnesota, 
II. 

April  5.— The  Pennsylvania  a-cent  fare  bill  is. 

signed  by  Governor  Stuart Of  the  $5,000,000 

issue  of  barge  canal  improvement  bonds  adver- 
tised tor  sale  by  the  State  of  New  York,  only 
$300,000  are  taken  by  the  public,  the  remainder 
being  purchased  by  the  State. 

April  6.^President  Roosevelt  appoints  Daniel 
A.  Campbell  postmaster  of  Chicago. 

April  10. — Senator  Foraker  opens  his  Ohio 
campaign  in  a  speech  at  Canton. 

April  13. — The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  In- 
diana is  found  guilty  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Chicago,  on  1463  counts,  of  re- 
ceiving rebates  from  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Rail- 
road on  shipments  of  oil  from  Whiting,  Ind., 
to  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNHENT— FORBION. 

March  30. — Seventy  suffragettes  are  arrested 
for  attempting  10  force  their  way  into  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons.  ..  .The  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  370  to  164.  adopts 
a  motion  for  the  appointmeut  of  a  commission 
to   examine   and   make   public   the   contents   of 

documents  seized  at  the  nunciature  in  Paris 

Roumania  orders  an  army  corps  to  suppress 
the  agrarian  agitation  in  the  northern  districts. 

March  ai.— The  new  Transvaal  Parliament  is 


opened;  General  Beyers  is  elected  Speaker.... 
The  British  House  of  Commons  passes  the 
Army  bill  at  the  close  of  a  session  27  hours  in 
duration. 

March  22.— The  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Transvaal  passes  the  Asia  tic -Legislation  bill 
....  The  Russian  Duma,  with  the  support  of  the 


OR.  CEORGB  OTIS  SMITH. 
(The  new  direcloc  of  the  Cnlted  State*  Oeologteal 


government,  passes  a  motion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  control  the  famine  re- 
lief  The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a 

vote  of  150  to  118,  rejects  the  bill  to  introduce 
the  metric  system  into  Great  Britain, 

March  34. — In  the  Russian  Duma  a  debate 
begins  on   the  bill   abolishing  field  courts-mar-  ' 

lial The   Conservative   cabinet   in   Roumania 

resigns  and  a  Liberal  ministry  is  formed. 

March  26. — In  the  Russian  Duma  the  bill  on 
field  courts -martial  is  referred  to  a  committee. 

March  27.— Mr,  Lewis  Harcourt  joins  the 
British  cabinet. ..  .Bucharest,  the  capital  -of 
Roumania,  is  in  a  state  of  sie^e  in  expectation 
of  the  advance  of  revolting  peasants. 

March  30. — King  Alfonso  of  Spain  dissolves 
Parliament  and   orders   the  election   of   a   new 

body British  exchequer  returns  for  the  year 

show  an  increase  of  $5,787,960 King  Edward 

approves  the  appointment  of  Sydney  Oliver  to . 


M 
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;a,  succeedbg  Sir  Alex- 
April  2. — M.  Kokovtsev,  the  Russian  Minister 
of   Finance,  appeals   to  the   Duma  to  aid  the 
government  in  its  financial  distress  by  passing 
the  budge  t- 

Apri!  5.— Socialists  carry  80  out  of  the  200 
scats  in  the  Finnish  Diet. 

April  6.— The  French  Government  arranges 
to  hold  troops  in  readiness  to  aid  the  police  in 

the   event   of   a   general    strike The    British 

Government  takes  unusual  precautions  to  pre- 
vent news  of  military  and  naval  matters  from 
becoming  public. 

April  7.— It  is  announced  that  nineteen 
wometi,  of  whom  nine  are  Socialists,  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  Finnish  Diet;  this  is 
the  first  occasion  that  women  representatives 
have   been    elected    to   any    national    legislature 

Reactionists  carry  the  municipal  elections  at 

Odessa. 

t  reassembles 


April  9. — The  Russian  Duma,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, votes  to  refer  the  budget  to  a  committee 

Mr.  Haldane's  Army  bill  is  defeated  in  the 

British  House  of  Commons. 

April  10.— The  president  of  the  Russian 
Duma  rebukes  Premier  Slolypin  for  curtailing 
the  activity  of  Parliament. 

April  n.— Lord  Cromer  resigns  as  British 
Agent  and  Consut-Gcneral  in  ^ypt  and  Sir 
Eldon  Gorst  is  appointed  to  succeed  him.,,. 
An  insult  by  a  Monarchist  member  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Russian  Duma  is  promptly  re- 
sented by  the  suspension  of  the  offender. 

April  ij.— The  Russian  Duma  agrees  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Premier. 

April  15.— Great  Britain  reduces  the  postal 
rate  on  new.spapers.  magazines,  and  trade  jour- 
nals from  8  to  2  cents  a  pound. 

April  I?.— The  bill  constituting  a  British 
court  of  criminal  appeals  passes  its  first  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons, 

April  iS. — In  presenting  the  British  budget, 
Mr.  Asquith  announces  a  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt  of  $68,570,000;  he  proposes  prepara- 
tion for  old-age  pensions. 

Aprij  ig.— The  Russian  Duma  demands  in- 
formation from  the  government  in  regard  to 
the  alleged  cruel  treatment  of  political  prisoners," 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
March   21. — .\mtrican   marines   are   landed   in 
Honduras   from   the   gunboat   Sfaricttit   to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stales 
in  the  war  in  Central  America. 

March  22,— The  last  battalion  of  Russian 
troops  leaves  Manchuria;  Russian  evacuation  is 
now  complete. 

March  24.— The  killing  of  Dr.  Mauchamp.  at 
Morocco  City,  was  followed  by  a  general  at- 
tack on  Europeans A  treatj'  between   France 

and  Siam,  transferring  three  rich  Siamese  prov- 


inces to  France,  is  signed  at  Bankok Gen- 
eral Baillaud,  commander  of  a  French  army 
corps  stationed  on  the  eastern  frontier,  is  trans- 
ftrred  because  of  an  indiscreet  speech  respect- 
ing the  probability  of  war  between  France  and  ■ 
Germany. 

March  25. — French  troops  are  ordered  to  oc- 
cupy Oudja.  a  frontier  town  of  Morocco,  until 
full  reparation  h  made  for  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Mauchamp. 

March  26— The  President  of  Nicaragua  "re- 
ports that  the  capital  of  Honduras  has  been  cap- 
tured and  occupied. 


March  27. — French 


Marrli  29. — I'nited  States  officials  continue 
negotiations  looking  to  [wace  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca....French  troops  occupy  Oudja. 

March  30. — Great  Britain  makes  a  formal  re- 
cjtiest  of  Russia  to  include  the  question  of  lim- 
itation  of  armaments  in  the  program  of  the 
Hague  Conference. 

March  ,11.— Russian  colonists  in  Braiil  ask 
that  emigration  from  the  Baltic  provinces  to 
Brazil  be  prohibited. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  BRENTS. 


April  I. — At  a  conference  between  Postmas- 
ter-General Lemicux  of  Canada  and  Postmaster' 
General  Meyer  of  the  United  States,  an  agree- 
ment is  reached  to  amend  the  postal  conventiiin 
between  the  two  countries  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
1  of  second-class  matter. 


April  3. — It  is  announced  that  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  England,  and  Japan  have  re- 
served the  right  to  abstain  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ference from  a  discussion  of  questions  which 
cr.nnot,  in  their  opinions,  lead  to  practical  and 
satisfactory  results. 

April  5, — The  Ntw  Dominican  treaty  with  the 
United  States  is  presented  to  the  Congress  at 
Santo  Domingo  and  referred  to  a  committee. 

April  6. — ^The  first  cases  under  (he  law  which 
provides  that  Japanese  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
the  United  Stales  unless  they  present  passports 
are  decided  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 

Labor  against   five  Japanese   laborers At  a 

conference  between  Secretary  Root  and  Ambas- 
sador Creel  it  is  decided  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  joint  action  between  the  United  States  and 
Iilexico  for  peace  in  Central  America. 

April  8— The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decides  that   the  Isle  of  Pines  is  not  American 

territory The  negotiation   of  a  tariff   modus 

Vivendi  with  Germany  is  announced  at  Washing- 
ton  A   convenlinn   is  concluded  between   the 

United  States  and  England  providing  for  a 
Canadian  boundary  commission, 

April  10.— it  is  announced  that  a  Japanese 
embassy  will  be  established  at  Constantinople. 
■      April   12.— The  United   States  Consul  at  Ma- 


nagua, Nicariwua,  reports  that  the  war  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  i^  ended. . .  .Russia 
assembles  troops  on  the  Persian  frontier. ...  M, 
Nelidov.  M.  Martens  and  M.  Tcharykov  arc 
named  as  Russia's  delegates  to  the  Hague 
Conference. 


OTKBR  OCCURKENCE8  OI'  THE  MONTH. 
March  21.— No  trains  arrive  at  or  depart  from 
San  Francisco,  on  account  of  floods. 

March  22. — The  union  of  employees  of  dealers 
in  food  in  Paris  decides  to  call  a  general  strike 
in  order  to  enforce  the  weekly  rest-day  law. 

March  23.— The  celebration  of  the  De  Ruyter 
centenary  begins  in  '  Amsterdam.  ..  .Heavy  de- 
clines in  stocks  occur  on  the  London  and  Berlin 
exchanges- 
March  27. — It  is  reported  in  London  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  European  Oil 
Union  have  reached  an  agreement Negotia- 
tions between  trainmen  and  official  representa-' 
lives  of  Western   railroads  come  to  an  end   In 

March  28. — Twenty-six  persons  are  killed  by 
the  derailment  of  a  train  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  near  Colton,  Cal. 

March  30. — Chairman  Knapp  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  Commissioner  of 
Labor   Neill   begin   a  -series   ol   conferences   at 
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April  lo.— David  WiUcOJC  resigns  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railway  Com- 
[lany  and  is  succeeded  by  L.  F.  Loree. 

April  II,— Fifteen  lives  are  lost  in  a  railroad 
wreck  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  near  Ctiapleau, 
Ontario. , .  .  Many  distinguished  guests  attend 
the  rededication  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  at 
Pittsburg.  ..  .Tiic  Conference  for  Education  in 
ihe  South  meets  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

April  13. — President  Roosevelt  speaks  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Rough  Riders* 
ni    mment  in  Arlingion  Cemetery. 

April  14. — A  national  arbitration  and  peace 
CO  gress  is  opened  in  New  York  City  (see 
pige  591). 

April  15. — Portions  of  Mexico  are  visited  by 
severe  eartliquake  shocks :  Ihe  towns  of  Cfail- 
pancingo  and  Chilapa,  in  the  state  of  Guerrero, 
are  completely  destroyed :  the  loss  of  life  is 
greit.  . .  -The  British  Colonial  Conference  be- 
t.  "^  sessions  at  London A  letter  from  Presi- 
de t  Roosevelt  is  read  at  the  New  York  Peace 

April  1?.— President  Ira  Remsen,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  is  chosen  president  of  the 
'■    "     il  Academy  of  Science. ..  .Heavj'  earth- 


-April  19. — Fire  dcslrovs  the  city  of  Iloilo. 
Island  of  Panay.  P  I.,  rendering  30,000  people 
homeless. 

OBITUARY. 

March  21,— Brig. -Gen.  Theodore  J.  Wint.  U. 
S.  A.,  62. 

March     22.— Ex-Con  g  re  ssman      Frederick     J. 

Halterman,  of  Philadelphia,  75 H.  Clay  Ew- 

ing,  formerly  attorney-general  of  Missouri,  79. 

March  23.— M.  Pobyedonostsev,  ex-Chief  Pro-' 
curator  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia,  79. 

March  ^5.— Prof.  Ernst  voti  Bergmann,  the 
distinguished  Gertnan  surgeon,  70.  ..  .Prince  von 
Arenberg.  one  of  the  Centrist  leaders  in  the 
German  Reichstag,  58 Dr.  Pemberton  Dud- 
ley, of  Philadelphia,  a  leading  homeopathic  phy- 
sician. 6() Edwin   Bradbury   Haskell,  one  of 

Ihe  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Herald,  70 Ex- 

Coiigres.sman  Moses  Tyler  Stevens,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 81. 

March  26.— Gen.  James  M.  Varnum,  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  New  York  bar,  59 Gen. 

Lnciano    Menilo7a,    of   Venezuela,    75 Jacob 

Ree^c,  one  of  the  pioneer  inventors  in  the  steel 
industry,  Si. 

March  27— John  BHslin.  inventor  of  rolling- 
mill  machinery.  72 Dr.  Reed  Brockway  Bon- 

tecou,  of  Trr-y,  N,  Y.,  a  well-known  field  sur- 
geon of  the  Civil  War,  83. 

March  28.— Paul  Harboc,  interpreter  of  Scan- 
dinavian literature,  28. . .  .William  Alexander 
Procter,  a  leadine  Cincinnati  soap  manufac- 
turer. 6.1 Rev,  J.  H,  Boyd,  D.D.,  of  the  Bal- 
timore Methodist  Conference,  52. 


Chicago  with  the  genei 
seniatives  of  the 
roads,  with  the  \ 

March  31. — It  i'!  reported  from  Brussels  that 
J.  Pierpont  Morgau  has  bought  the  Van  de,i 
Poreboom  collection  of  art  objects  for  $1,200,000. 

April  a.^ames  J,  Ilill  resigns  as  president 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Louis  W.  Hill. 

April  4. — Arguments  on  the  legality  of  E,  H. 
Harriman's  railroad  transactions  are  begun  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
Washington. 

April  5. — President  Roosevelt  decides  to  ap- 
point George  Otis  Smith,  of  Maine,  10  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Geological  Survey The  Mac- 
Donald  Engineering  Building  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity. Toronto,  is  destro.ved  by  fire Andrew 

Carnegie's  gift  of  $6,000,000  to  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Pittsburg  is  announced.  ..  .A  tor- 
nado in  Mississippi.  Louisiana,  and  Alabama 
kills   twenty  persons   and   damages  property  to 

the  extent  of  $500.000 Through  the  offices  of 

Commissioners  Knapp  and  Neill  a  full  selile- 
ment  is  reached  between  the  railroad  managers 
and  the  representatives  of  the  trainmen,  by  the 
terms  of  which  ihe  latter  receive  an  advance  of 
10  per  cent  in  wages  and  waive  the  question  of 
the  nine-hour  day. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


THE  LATE  DR.  W.  H.  D 

<Pi>e(  ot  the  Cinadlan  habitant.) 

March  zg. — Cardinal  Luigi  Machi,  7$. .. . 
Brig.-Gcn.  Richard  Comba,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  70 
....Col.  Henry  Langdon  Potter,  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  79- 

March  31. — Galusha  A.  Grow,  father  of  the 
Homestead  law  and  during  the  Civil  War 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  83. 

April    I.— Bishop   John    C.   Granbery,   of   the 

Methodist  Eniscopal  Church  South,  76 Don 

Carlos  Taft,   a  former  professor  of  geology  at 

the  University  of  Illinois,  80 Prof.  Wendell 

Lamoroux,  of  Union  College,  Schenectady. 
N.  Y.,  80. 

April  a.— Albert  E.  Thornton,  president  of  the 
Atlanta  National  Bank,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  6b, 

April     3. — Ex-Congressman      Joseph      Henry 

Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  77 Bishop  James 

Newbury  Fitigerald,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  70.... Alfred  dc  Cordova,  founder  of 
a  well-known  New  York  banking  house,  59. 

April  4.— Mrs.  Frances  E.  Butler,  a  "Real 
Daughter  "  of  the  American  Revolution,  94. 

April  5. — Canon  Malcolm  MaccoU,  of  Ripon 
Cathedral,  a  widely  known  writer  on  contro- 
versial  topics   in    the   Church   of  England 

Numa  Pompilio  Llona,  Ecuador's  poet  laureate 
and  diplomat,  75. 

April  6.— Dr.  William  Henry  Drummond,  the 
Canadian  physician  and  poet,  53. 

April  7. — Stanford  Newel,  formerly  American 

Minister   to   the   Netherlands.   68 Rev.   John 

Johnson,  D.D.,  author  of  "The  Defense  of 
Fort    Sumter,"    78 Gen.    Manuel    Lizandro 


Barillas,     formerly     President    of    Guatemala, 

6a Joseph   Wesley  St.  John,  .speaker  of  the 

Ontario  Legislature,  53. 

April    S.^George    Grenville    Benedict,    editor 

of  the  Bennington,  Vt.,  Frtf  Press,  80 Rev. 

Paul   Menzel,   D.D.,   president   ot   the   Lutheran 

Synod  of  the  United   States,  68 Thomas  H. 

Clay,  grandson  of  Henry  Clay,  for  many  yearj 
one  of  the  editors  of  the   Youth's  Comfanian, 

65 Rev.  Amory  Dwight  Mayo,  a  well-known 

promoter  of  education,  83. 

April  II.— Gen.  Eugene  Griffin,  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  52. 

April  13.— Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  who  was 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Reconstruc- 
tion era.  72 A-ugustus  Strong  Wheeler,  for 

many  years  a  well-known  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton  bar,  84 Baron   Frisch,   president  of   the 

Council  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

April  i4.^Former  Controller  of  the  Currency 
James  H.  Eckels,  of  Chicago.  4Q-.. -Prof.  James 
Addison  Quarles,  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, Virginia,  70. 

.^ril  15.— James  Clark  Hood,  R.A.,  the  well- 
known  English  artist.  88 George  Washing- 
ton Roosevelt,  American  Consul-Gefieral  at 
Brussels,  63. 

April  17.— Rev.  Tennis  S.  Hamlin.  D.D..  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  60, 

April  19.— Ex- Congressman  John  V,  L.  Find- 
fay,  of  Maryland,  67. 
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A  LETTER   FROM   PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

ON   RACE  SUICIDE. 

TAftcr  reading  Dr.  Croniivs  article  on  "  The  Doctor  in  the  Public  School,"  in  the  April 
number  of  tlic  Rfa'iew  of  Reviews,  President  Roosevelt  dictated  the  following  letter  to  the 
editor  of  this  magazine.  Owing  to  the  widespread  interest  in  the  subject,  the  President  has  ac- 
ceded to  the  editor's  request  that  the  letter  be  given  to  the  public.  It  is  perhaps  only  fair 
to  Dr.  Cronin  to  call  artention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  dealing  in  his  article  with  the  question  of 
large  families  in  some  of  the  crowded  sections  of  New  York  City.  The  President  heartily  ap- 
proved of  the  article  as  a  whole,  but  took  exception  to  the  single  paragraph  cited  in  his  letter. — 
The  Editor.]  ^ 

My  De.ar  Dr.  Sh.aw:  at  all,  including  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  he 
VOU  know  how  sincerely  I  believe  that  will  see  that  in  the  ordinary  family  of  but 
your  magazine  generally  stands  for  one  or  two  children  there  is  apt  to  be  lower 
moral  betterment  all  around.  I  was  really  vitality  than  in  a  family  of  four  or  five  or 
shocked  to  see  in  it  the  last  paragraph  but  one  more.  All  he  has  to  do,  if  he  doubts  this,  if 
in  the  article  in  the  April  magazine  on  "  The  to  study  the  eflFects  of  the  marriages  with 
Doctor  in  the  Public  School."  The  ordinary  heiresses  by  the  British  nobility.  The  ques- 
individual  thinks  so  little  on  these  questions  tion  at. issue  is  not  between  having  "a  few^ 
that  it  is  pardonable  for  him  to  think  in  con-  perfect  children  **  and  "  a  dozen  unkempt 
fused  fashion  even  on  such  an  elementary  degenerates " ;  it  is  between  having,  in  th^ 
proposition  as  this.  But  the  man  who  aflFects  average  family,  a  number  of  children  so  small 
to  instruct  others  in  matters  of  moral  and  that  the  race  diminishes,  while,  curiously 
hygienic  reform  must  be  expected  to  e.xhibit  enough,  the  physique  in  such  case  likewise 
at  least  the  rudimentary  intelligence  and  lends  to  fall  off,  and  the  reasonable  growth 
morality  necessary  to  prevent  his  saying  what  which  comes  when  the  average  family  is  large 
has  been  said  here.  The  wTiter  states  clearly  enough  to  make  up  for  the  men  and  women 
that  it  is  an  erroneous  idea  to  assume  that  who  do  not  marry  and  for  those  who  do  and 
the  average  American  family  should  have  a  have  no  children,  or  but  one  or  two.  The 
larger  number  of  healthy  children  than  the  writer  quotes  the  statistics  for  Berlin.  Let 
present  birth-rate  shows.  The  vital  statistics  him  study  them  a  little  more;  let  him  study 
of  a  State  like  Massachusetts  show  that  there  other  statistics  as  well ;  let  him  turn  to  any 
the  average  native  American  family  of  native  book  dealing  with  the  subject  if  written  by  a 
American  descent  has  so  few  children  that  man  capable  of  touching  on  it  at  all  (as,  for 
the  birth-rate  has  fallen  below  the  death-rate,  instance,  let  him  turn  to  page  162  of  Finot's 
This,  of  course,  means  race  suicide,  and  it  **  Race  Prejudice,"  which  I  happen  at  this 
ought  to  be  understood  that  if  after  a  while  moment  to  be  reading),  and  he  will  see  that 
there  are  no  children  to  go  to  school  the  ques-  in  cities  like  Berlin  the  upper  classes,  the 
tion  of  their  health  in  school  would  not  even  wealthier  classes,  tend  to  die  out  precisely 
be  academic.  because  of  the  low  birth-rate  to  which  he 
The  writer's  statement  that  "  physical  points.  The  greatest  problem  of  civilization 
defects  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  large  num-  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  well-to-do 
her  of  children,  both  in  the  rich  and  the  families  tend  to  die  out;  there  results,  in  con- 
poor,"  is  simply  not  true,  as  he  could  tell  sequence,  a  tendency  to  the  elimination  in- 
at  a  glance  by  looking  up,  for  instance,  the  stead  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest;  and  the 
fact  that  athletes  are  most  apt  to  be  found  moral  attitude  which  helps  on  this  tendency 
in  fair-sized  families.  I  am  not  speaking  is  of  course  strengthened  when  it  is  apolo- 
now  of  families  of  inordinate  size,  though  gized  for  and  praised  in  a  magazine  like  yours, 
even  as  to  such  the  high  standard  of  health  It  is  not  the  very  poor,  it  is  not  ignorant 
and  strength  among  the  French  Canadians,  people  with  large  families,  who  tend  to  read 
for  instance,  is  astonishing,  but  of  those  of  such  articles  in  magazines  like  the  Review 
half  a  dozen  children  or  thereabouts.  Let  of  Reviews;  it  is  the  upper-class  people  who 
him  look  up  any  serious  statistics,  or  study  already  tend  to  have  too  few  children  who 
any  author  worth   reading  on   the  subject  are  reached  and  corrupted  by  such  teaching;s. 
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Our  people  could  still  exist  under  all  kinds  a  simple  mathematical  proposition  diat, 
of  iniquities  in  government;  under  a  debased  where  the  average  family  that  has  chQdren 
currency,  under  official  corruption,  under  the  at  all  has  only  three,  the  race  at  once  dimin- 
rule  of  a  socialistic  proletariat,  or  a  wealthy  ishes  in  numbers,  and  if  the  tendency  is  not 
oligarchy.  All  these  things  would  be  bad  for  checked  will  vanish  con^pletely, — in  other 
us,  but  the  country,  would  still  exist.  But  it  words,  there  will  be  race  suicide.  Not  only 
could  not  continue  to  exist  if  it  paid  heed  to  the  healthiest,  but  the  highest  relations  in 
the  expressed  or  implied  teachings  of  such  ar-  life  are  those  of  the  man  and  the  woman 
tides  as  this.  These  teachings  furnish  excuses  united  on  a  basis  of  full  and  mutually  re- 
fer every  unnatural  prevention  of  child-bear-  specting  partnership  and  wise  companionship 
mg,  for  every  form  of  gross  and  shallow  in  loving  and  permanent  wedlock.  If, 
selfishness  of  the  kind  that  is  really  the  deep-  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  they  have  no  ^hil• 
est  reflection  on,  the  deepest  discredit  to,  dren  they  are  entitled  to  our  deepest  sympa- 
American  social  life.  There  are  countries  thy.  If  they  refuse  to  have  children  suffictnt 
which,  and  people  in  all  countries  who,  need  in  number  to  mean  that  the  race  goes  for- 
to  be  warned  against  a  rabbit-like  indiflFerence  ward  and  not  back,*  if  they  refuse  to  bring 
to  consequences  in  raising  families.  The  or-  them  up  healthy  in  body  and  mind,  then  they 
dinary  American,  whether  of  the  old  native  are  criminals.  Sincerely  yours, 
stock  or  the  self-respecting  son  or  daughter  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
of  immigrants,  needs  no  such  warning.     He  The  White  House,  Washington,  April  3,  1907. 

or  she  needs  to  have  impressed  upon  his  or 

her  mind  the  vital  lesson  that  all  schemes  ,  J  SmutSs^'whTch  "i^^not"  t^^'^kt^l  AlSSf 

about  having  "  dortors  in  public  schools,"  '^^TA^^^JTlL^^.t t^\,^^TX  of'wiX': 

about  Icmdergartens,  civic  associations,  WOm-  Hln,  has  put  the  matter  concisely  as  follows :  **  The 

er\\  rliih«    anH    trflinmcr   familipc  iin    in   fhiQ  ^^P^  ^^  ^  standardized  is  not  the  family  from  one 

en  s  ciuDs,  ana  training  lamiiies  up  in  tnis  ^^  ^j,,^  ^^^  ^^ie  family  of  four  to  six.    The  one- 
way or  that  are  preposterous  nonsense  if  there  child  or  two-chiid  ideal  growing  in  favor  with  the 

^1             e       •«•      ^     ^     .            J  ^1.  .^  '^  •  middle  class  would,  If  popularised,  hurry  us  to  ez- 

are  to  be  no  families  to  train ;  and  that  it  is  tmction."              .      h^ 


THE    FATE  OF  THE  SECOND    RUSSIAN   DUMA. 

BY  ALEXIS  ALADIN. 

« 

[Mr.  Aladin,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  peasant  members  in  the  first. Duma,  who 
formed  the  section  known  as  the  Group  of  Toil,  is  now  lecturing  in  this  countiy.  He  was  dis- 
qualified by  the  govemn^t  for  membership  in  the  second  Duma. — The  Editor.] 

npHE  first  Duma  was  elected  in  the  teeth  all  exceptional  laws  under  which  life  and 
of  opposition  from  the  government  and  property  are  not  safe,  a  ministry  acceptable 
from  the  revolutionary  parties.  The  revo-  and  responsible  to  the  Dunia,  a  bill  of  rights 
lutionists  boycotted  thb  first  parliament,  be-  assuring  to  the  people  freedom  of  conscience, 
cause  they  thought  that,  under  the  conditions  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  of  meet- 
prevailing  at  that  time,  the  Duma  must  of  ing,  of  association,  and  inviolability  of  per- 
necessity  be  a  reactionary  body.  Neither  the  son ;  an  immediate  amelioration  of  the  situa- 
expectations  of  the  government  nor  the  fears  tion  of  the  starving  peasantry  by  way  of 
of  the  revolutionists  were  realized.  giving  them  more  land,  and  a  gradual  ameli- 
The  first  Duriim  was  ruled  by  two  parties:  oration  of  the  situation  of  the  working  classes 
The  party  of  the  Left,  1 16  men,  representa-  in  town  and  country. 
tives  of  the  working  classes  of  the  town  and  The  government  thought  that  the  Duma 
peasantry,  and  the  Constitutional  Democratic  was  too  radical  and  did  not  represent  the 
party,  152  men,  representing:  the  nsing  mid-  country,  and  dissolved  it. 
die  classes.  The  Duma  formulated  and  In  order  to  get  a  better  Duma  a  slight 
passed  "unanimously"  (seven  members  out  pressure  was  applied  to  the  electorate;  a 
of  440  dissented,  but  did  not  vote  against,  series  of  new  interpretations  of  the  electoral 
simply  walking  out  of  the  room)  the  demands  law,  given  by  th*e  Senate  in  its  judicial  ca- 
of  the  Russian  people, — a  complete  general  pacity,  eliminated  from  the  electorate  lists 
political  amnesty,  an  inunediate  abolition  of  nine  millions  of  peasantry  out  of  thirty  mil- 
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lions  entitled  to  vote,  and  from  25  to  40  per  the  first  Duma  on  its  dissolution,  and  the 
cent,  of  the  working  classes.  The  drumhead  government  is  under  the  impression  that  the 
courts-martial  were  introduced  in  the  great  people  would  not  fight  for  the  second  Duma ; 
majority  of  the  provinces.  All  sorts  of  in-  that  it  would  he  sufficient  to  concentrate 
ducements  were  shown  to  men  willing  to  use  large  numhers  of  troops* in  the  tow^ns,  to  oc- 
their  vote  for  the  government.  It  is  easy  to  cupy  by  military  forces  xht  important  rail- 
influence  the  Russian  electorate.  The  elec-  way  stations,  to  send  a  circular  letter  to  the 
tions  are  indirect  and  in  the  definite  stage  a  governors  to  be  prepared  for  exceptional 
few  men  decide  four  or  five  seats, — for  ex-  measures,  and  then  to  close  the  doors  of  the 
ample,  in  my  province  only  ninety-two  men  Duma  building  and  to  print  in  the  papers  the 
elect  six  Duma  members.  announcement  that  the  Duma  is  dissolved. 
But  neither  pressure  nor  inducements  could  I  do  not  believe  that  the  government  ap- 
change  the  determination  of  the  country,  preciates  the  fact  that  all  revolutionary  forces 
In  the  second  Duma  the  same  two  parties  are  behind  the  second  Duma;  that  the  revo- 
rule  the  House,  only  their  relative  position  lutionaries  have  seen  what  a  tremendous  po- 
is  changed.  The  Left,  the  working  class  litical  mistake  it  was  on  their  part  not  to  go 
and  the  peasantry,  have  now  instead  of  116  with  the  first  Duma,  and  that  they  have 
men  192,  and  the  Constitutional  Democratic  entirely  changed  their  policy  and  are  now 
party,  representatives  of  the  rising  middle  standing  behind  the  second  Duma.  In  case 
classes,  is  reduced  from  152  to  116.  of  an  abrupt  dissolution,  they  would  un- 
This  is  a  radical  change  in  the  attitude  of  doubtedly  fight.  The  Social  Democrats, 
the  second  Duma  toward  the  government  as  commanding  the  working  classes  of  the  town, 
compared  with  the  attitude  of  the  first  Duma,  would  precipitate  a  series  of  strikes,  and  the 
The  first  Duma  worked  for  enlarging  the  Social  Revolutionists  would  lead  the  most 
limited  powers  of  the  Russian  Parliament,  daring  and  determined  faction  of  the  people. 
The  second  Duma  silently  accepted  the  lim-  I  am  afraid  that  the  government  is  not 
itations  of  its  rights,  and  is  working  only  to  fully  aware  of  this ;  and,  if  they  are,  assuredly 
maintain  the  rights  it  has  according  to  the  they  underestimate  the  position  by  thinking 
statute  law  of  the  Russian  Empire.  From  that  the  revolutionary  parties  alone  are  prc- 
the  point  of  view  of  experience  and  wisdom  pared  to  back  up  the  second  Duma.  There 
the  second  Duma  is  a  decided  step  forward,  is  a  change  in  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
It  did  not  refuse  to  work  with  Mr.  Stolypin,  tions  of  the  working  classes  of  the  town.  At 
and  on  the  burning  questions  of  national  the  time  of  the  first  Duma  the  working 
life  it  has  shown  that  the  members  are  classes  were  economically  exhausted  by  a  se- 
prompted  by  the  spirit  of  conciliation.  ries  of  general  strikes  (the  general  strike  of 
The  question  of  amnesty,  pressing  as  it  is  October  17,  1905;  of  October  29,  1905;  of 
and  moving  as  it  is,  was  not  made  a  point  of  November  15,  and  December  6, — all  disas- 
issue  by  the  second  Duma.  The  famine  re-  trous)  and  politically  despairing.  At  the  pres- 
lief  fund,  which  must  of  necessity  be  asso-  ent  time  the  working  classes  have  had  a  rest 
ciated  in  the  minds  of  the  members  with  of  one  year.  The  energies  are  accumulated, 
thirty  millions  of  peasantry  starving,  did  not  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  rcvo- 
put  them  in  an  uncompromising  position  to-  lutionary  leaders  will  be  gladly  followed  by 
ward  the  ministry.     The  all-important  ques-  the  working  classes. 

tion  of  the  annual  budget  was  taken  with  Even  the  large  masses  of  peasantry  are  not 
more  than  equanimity.  The  members  did  to  be  expected  to  remain  inactive  under  the 
not  ask  for  radical  changes  in  the  financial  circumstances.  By  their  determination  the>' 
system  ;  they  decided  only  to  supervise  the  have  shown  that  they  are  politically  conscious, 
details  and  passed  the  bill  to  committee.  and  if  their  expectations  are  not  at  least  part- 
As  I  see  it,  the  Duma  has  done  all  that  ly  realized,  they  may  lose  patience  and  pro- 
was  humanly  possible  to  do  in  order  to  facil-  cced  to  active  measures,  from  which  I  pray 
itate  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  tremendous  God  may  spare  my  country! 
national  crisis.  If,  under  these  conditions,  To  conclude:  In  my  opinion  Russia  is 
the  government  shall  dissolve  the  Duma,  the  passing  through  a  trying  moment,  where  a 
whole  responsibility  will  remain  with  the  rash  step  of  folly  on  one  side  or  the  other 
government  and  not  with  the  Duma  itself,  may  precipitate  a  conflict  between  two  tre- 
I  have  a  fear  that  the  government  looks  mendous  forces,  prepared  on  the  side  of  the 
upon  a  possible  dissolution  as  a  not  very  diffi-  government  and  on  the  side  of  the  people, 
cult  measure.    The  people  did  not  fight  for  May  this  be  averted! 


CONSUL  LEDOUX  AND  HIS  ''  SYSTEM." 

BY  THOMAS  F.  MILLARD. 

^J^O  one  can  spend  any  time  in  the  investi-  scheme.  He  went  to  Washington,  and  after 
gation  of  commercial  conditions  in  cen>  considerable  difficulty  received  permission  to 
tral  Europe  without  hearing  the  name  of  explain  his  system  to  some  of  the  higher  of- 
Urbain  J.  Ledoux,  who,  up  to  April  4  last,  ficials.  Some  of  these,  it  appears,  were  favor- 
was  American  Consul  at  the  capital  of  the  old  ably  impressed ;  but  there  was  no  fund  from 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.  Mr.  Ledoux  is  young  which  money  to  establish  an  experimental 
and  has  been  in  the  consular  service  only  a  branch  in  some  consulate  could  be  drawn, 
few  years,  yet  his  personality  is  discussed  in  and  in  the  constant  shifting  among  the  up- 
quarters  where  obscure  officials  of  the  State  per  officials  Ledoux  and  his  embryonic  sys- 
Department  are  seldom  heard  of.  tem  dropped  back  into  obscurity.     It  secured 

There  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  opinion  enough  attention,  however,  to  gain  favorable 

about  this  young  man.     In  the  State  De-  recommendations  from  experienced  men   in 

partment  at  Washington,  where  busy  and  the  State  and  Commerce  departments,  which 

bored  officials  have  been  compelled  to  attend  were  pigeon-holed  along  with  Ledoux's  re- 

to    his    persistent    recommendations,    he    is  quests  that  it  be  given  a  trial.     The  matter 

known  as  "  the  man  with  a  system,"  and  languished  until  one  of  the  constant  reshuf- 

while  hardly  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance,  ex-  flings   of    the    service    brought    Ledoux    to 

cept  by  the  time-serving  barnacles  found  in  Prague,  some  three  years  ago.    Hardly  had 

every  government  service,   he  seems  to  be  he  settled  at  his  new  post  when  he  began  to 

good-naturedly  regarded  as  an  enthusiastic  work  at  his  system  again.     He  got  no  finan- 

youth  whose  exuberance  may  be  tempered  cial  aid  from  the  State  Department,  but  at 

by  time  and  red-tape.     Where  he  has  been  last  received  permission  to  establish  his  sys- 

stationed  his  energy  has  invariably  attracted  tem   in   the   Prague  consulate   provided   he 

the  notice  of  the  business  community,  while  could  do  so  without  exceeding  the  regular 

his  pushing  of  American  trade  is  highly  ap-  expense  allowance.     Most  men  would  have 

preciated    by    commercial    organizations    in  been  discouraged  by  such  lukewarm  sympa- 

America.    So  I  went  to  Prague  to  sec  what  thy,  but  Ledoux  regarded  the  permission  as 

Ledoux  and  his  "  system "  might  be  like,  a  victory,  and  set  to  work.     He  has  been 

As  to  the  man,  he  is,  as  his  name  indi-  compelled  to  use  his  private  means  to  some 
cates,  of  French  descent,  and  he  hails  fnmi  extent  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  par- 
Maine.  Immediately  after  completing  his  aphemalia,  which,  as  he  is  dependent  upon 
education  he  became  impressed  with  the  idea  his  salary,  entailed  some  personal  sacrifice. 
that  the  consular  service  of  die  United  But  he  counts  all  this  as  nothing  compared 
States  offered  a  career  for  a  young  man  will-  with  the  fact  that  the  system  is  actually  in  op- 
ing to  work  hard.  This  idea  is  so  contrary  eration  at  Prague,  though  somewhat  handi- 
to  common  opinion  that  it  at  once  stamps  capped  by  inadequate  facilities  and  depart- 
him  as  a  man  with  original  views  of  life,  mcnt  isolation. 
Having  got  this   idea  firmly   fixed   in  his  Let  Ledoux  himself  speak  here : 

mind.  ledoux  undertook  to  get  an  appoint-  After  entering  the  consular  service,  as  soon 

ment.     He  was  not  active  m  the  politics  of  as  I  could  hetnn  to  p^rasp  what  was  involved 

his  State  and  had  the  backing  of  no  part  of  in  the  work,  I  conceived  the  idea  that,  under 

the  party  organisation,  but  he  made  a  sys-  ^odtm  conditicms,  a  Consul  is  r«Uly  nothirtg 

-    ^         •       r_    ^L          V            J  n     t  but  a  sort  of  national  drummer,  whose  busmess 

tematic  campaign  tor  the  position,  and  hnal-  ^3  ^^  ^  ^^  stimulate  and  create  trade  for  his 

ly,  after  many  discouragements  and  vicissi-  country.  On  occasions  when  I  have  used  this 
tudcs,  got  it.  His  first  appointment  was  to  a  phfasc  in  conversation  with  some  of  my  con- 
post  in  Canada,  where  he  began  to  work  out  *^?  ^^^  ^^«.  deprecated  it  as  undignified. 

Ti-     'J       ^L  -.  L       J      1       j«-^  i.*^  " and  I  am  conscious  that  it  may  appear  so  to 

the  idea  that  has  developed  into  his     sys-  j^ui^  ^^lo  hold  the  old  ideas.    But  I  think  that 

tem.  my  idea  is  correct,  fundamentally,  and  may  in 

After  working  upon  it  for  two  or  three  time  become  recognized  as  the  working  principle 

years  in  the  intervals  of  his  regular  duties,  ^^**»w  ^™<*  ^^  ^he  Government  service.  With 
f    J          j^      'j^—    -_               *j.      ..a  few  exceptions  our  consuls  have  nothing  else 

Ledoux  determined  to  Oy  to  secure  the  at-  ^^  ^i^  i^j  concern  themselves  about  commercial 

tention  oi  the  State   De|MUtnient  for  his  affairs.   No  man  can  rise  above  the  level  of  his 
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work  as  long  as  he  does  it ;  so  why  keep  up  Prague  desires  to  learn  where  in  America  he 

pretenses    which    modem    conditions    seem    to  ^^  purchase  a  certain  article.     He  goes  to 

have  rendered  obsolete  ?  ^ua*                  i^j^^l-j- 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  service  before  I  l^e  Ainencan  consulate  and  states  his  desire 

realized  that  it  is  one  thing  to  attend  to  busi-  to  a  clerk.  The  clerk  simply  turns  to  the  in- 
ness  and  quite  another  thing  to  create  business,  dex  file,  where  under  a  heading  are  listed 
I  think  that  a  consulate  should  not  confine  it-  ^y^  ^j^e  principal  firms  selling  such  articles, 
self  to  attending  merely  to  such  national  busi-  .  n-  j  \.  r  i  i 
ness  as  comes  within  its  territory,  but  should  and,  pulling  out  a  drawer,  he  finds  cards 
make  an  effort  to  create  new  business.  This  which  afford  all  the  necessary  informa- 
belief.  which  has  grown  upon  me  as  I  have  had  tion  at  a  glance.  Here  is  an  incident  which 
more  experience  provides  the  foundations  ior  actually  occurred  in  Prague  a  short  time 
the  idea  which  I  have  incorporated  into  my  a  i  /  i  i  l 
system,  so  far  as  I  have  developed  it.  My  idea  ago :  A  large  contractor  found  that  he 
is,  fundamentally,  that  trade  may  be  created  by  needed  a  quantity  of  locks  of  a  certain  pat- 
intelligent  effort  where  none  has  previously  tern,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  Prague, 
existed,  and  I  think  that  this  should  be  made  ^yj^jj  ^  wondering  how  and  where 
a  part  of  the  regular  consular  duties.  ,              ,.                     ,          ^    .,,              /"     , 

he    could    secure    them    quickly,    a    friend 

The  system  chiefly  rests  upon  what  Le-  suggested  that  he  inquire  at  the  American 

doux  calls  the  "  Commercial  Intelligence  De-  consulate.      He   did   so,   and   found    that   a 

partment,"  which  is  divided  into  four  sec-  leading  American  manufacturer  made  a  lock 

tions,  as  follows:  which  exactly  suited  his  purpose,  and  that  a 

{a)   Commercial     records,    consisting    of  firm  in  Hamburg  had  the  agency  for  Europe, 

card  indexes,  catalogues,  folders,  etc.  A  telegram  to  Hamburg  resulted  in  the  de- 

(b)  Reading-room  and  trade  information  livery  of  the  locks  at  Prague  within  a  week, 
indexes.  But  for  the  Ledoux  system  this  order  might 

(c)  System  for  the  simplification  of  com-  have  gone  to  some  German  factory,  and  the 
mercial  correspondence.  American  firm  would  have  lost  the  business. 

(d)  System  of  mercantile  co-operation.  And  this  is  but  one  of  many  such  cases. 
The  commercial   records  section   consists  American  exporters  have  long  recognized 

of  sectional  cabinets  of  the  ordinary  office  the  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficultie> 

type,  containing  record  cards  indexed  alpha-  in  securing  new  customers  abroad  is  the  long 

betically,  and  catalogues  and  folders  indexed  wait  that  must  elapse  betw-een  the  time  when 

numerically.     In  the  Prague  consulate  these  the  prospective  buyer  writes  for  detailed  in- 

records   are    divided    into    two    branches, —  formation  and  the  receipt  of  a  reply.    Often 

American  and  Bohemian.     Each  of  the  two  further    correspondence    is    necessary,    and 

subdivisions  is  also  divided  as  follows:  months  may  pass  before  any  actual  business 

American  section:  is  done.     The  elimination  of  all  this  letter- 

1.  American    exporters    and    articles    ex-  writing  is  a  prime  object  of  the  Ledoux  sys- 
ported  or  offered  for  export.  tem,  and  the  illustration  just  given  shows 

2.  American    importers    and    articles    im-  how  it  works. 

ported.  When    he   secured    permission    from    the 

Bohemian  section:  State  Department  to  try  his  plan  Ledoux 

1.  Bohemian    exporters    and    articles    ex-  bought  a  mimeograph  and  set  out  to  write 
ported.  to  every  manufacturer  and  commercial  house 

2.  Bohemian    importers   and    articles   im-  in  the  United   States  which  had   reputable 
ported.  rating  in  the  commercial  agencies,  request- 

For  instance,  the  index  card  of  an  Amer-  ing  the  information   needed   to  prepare  his 

ican  firm  doing,  or  desiring  to  do,  business  index,  and  soliciting  catalogues  and  samples. 

in  Bohemia,  will  contain  this  information :  He  also  wrote  to  ever>'  American  trade  news- 
Name  and  address.  paper,  asking  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the 
Code  address  and  codes  used.  Prague  consulate  to  be  kept  on  file  in  the 
Export  discounts  and  terms  of  payment.  reading-room.  At  first  responses  were  slow 
Language  used  in  business  correspondence,  in  coming,  but  failing  to  get  a  reply  to  his 
References.  first  letter  the  indefatigable  Consul  would 
Nature  of  exports  or  imports.  write  again,  and  keep  it  up  until  he  either 
List  of  foreign  branches  and  agents.  got  what  he  wanted  or  decided  that  he  could 
Catalogues,  prices  current,  discount  sheets,  not  get  it  at  that  time.    To  do  all  this  extra 

circulars,  small  samples,  photographs,  etc.  work  it  was  often  necessary  for  the  Consul 

All  this  data  can  thus  be  obtained  at  an  and  his  assistants  to  work  at  night;  in  fact, 

instant's   notice.     Suppose    a   merchant   in  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  greater 
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part  of  the  labor  of  establishing  the  system  portunity  bulletins  "  are  issued,  pointing  out 

here  has  been  done  outside  office  hours.   Le-  chances   to  sell   American   products,   giving 

doux  has  economized   in  other  departments  lists    of    undertakings    of    all    kinds    where 

wherever  it  was  possible  without  hampering  American    bidders    might   secure    contracts, 

their   efficiency,   and    has   used    his   private  with  the  character  and  cost  of  the  proposed 

means  to  provide  the  furniture  of  the  file  work^     American  firms  interested   in  such 

and  reading  rooms.  matters  may  learn  from  these  bulletins  that 

Besides    the    features    already    described  a  certain  city  is  going  to  install  an  electric 

there  are  various  auxiliary  branches.    Ledoux  lighting  plant,  of  a  specified  character,  to 

has  what  he  calls  his  "trade  experiences"  cost  so  much;  they  may  learn  the  date  when 

series  of  reports,  in  which  he  gives  actual  ex-  the  bids  must  be  received,  and  the  name  of 

amples,  as  they  come  to  his  notice,  of  trade  the  person  to  whom  bids  are  to  be  sent,  or 

difficulties  occurring  between  the  two  coun-  who  can  supply  full  information.    To  secure 

tries,    with    suggestions    for    improvement,  this  information   all   the   leading  Bohemian 

Ah  "  inquiry  department "  provides  prompt  journals  are  daily  read,  and  clippings  made 

and   reliable  information  about  credits  and  from  them  and  filed  for  reference.     All  the 

helps  to  secure  prompt  payments  and  collec-  incoming  American  papers  are  also  read,  and 

tions.    This  information  is  obtained  through  leading    articles    indexed.      Bohemian    mer- 

leading  banks  in  Bohemia,  which  have  under-  chants  or  commercial  agents  are  upon  appli- 

taken  to  supply  it  gratis  in  consideration  of  cation  provided  by  the  consulate  with  postal 

the  business  it  may  bring  to  them.     "  Op-  cards  reading  as  follows: 


Prague y  Bohemia  ^  Austria. 
Gentlemen : — The  writer^  being  interested  in  the  sale  of  your  line  of  mer- 
chandise in  Bohemia y  would  ihank  you  to  favor  him  at  your  earliest  convenience 
with  your  latest  catalogue  and  export  price-list. 
Courtesy  of  Respectfully  yours^ 

Urbain  J.  Ledoux, 
American  Consul. 


In  addition  to  this  direct  encouragement  enterprise  of  exporters  and  manufacturers  in 
to  Bohemian  merchants  the  system  extends  America.  In  this  connection  there  are  postal 
through  the  consulate  a  sort  of  prod  to  the   cards  which  read: 


Prague^  Bohemia,  Austria. 

Gentlemen  . — /  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 

are  intcresteu  in  the  introduction  of  the  fol touting  articles  into  Bohemia, 

and  desire  to  be  favored  with  your  catalogues  and  prices, 

Respectfully  yours, 

American  Consul, 


On  the  address  side  of  this  series  of  cards  contends  that  while  its  introduction  into  a 
is  printed  "Commercial  Intelligence  De-  single  consulate  involves  additional  expense 
partment,  American  Consulate,  Prague,  Bo-  and  labor,  if  handled  by  the  department  in 
hernia,  Austria."  This  establishes  a  pre-  Washington  it  would  result  in  great  advan- 
sumption  that  the  requests  are  worthy  of  at-  tagc  to  our  foreign  trade,  and  would  more- 
ten  tion,  since  the  cards  are  given  only  to  over  actually  reduce  consular  expenses.  He 
persons  known  to  the  consulate  with  whom  '  sums  up  the  matter  thus,  tersely :  "  The 
profitable  business  relations  may  be  opened,  system   adopted   at  this  consulate,   forming 

Consul  J^doux's  ambition  is  to  have  his  what    I   call    the    Commercial    Intelligence 

system  thoroughly  worked  out  by  the  Depart-  Department,   is  the  application   of  modern 

ment  of  State  and  put  into  operation  in  every  commercial    methods    to    modern    consular 

United  States  consulate  in  the  world.     He  duties** 
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/^UR  consular  representation  abroad,  vir-  class;  (4)  the  board  of  examiners  for  ad- 
tually  the  last  stronghold  of  the  politi-  mission  to  the  service  shall  consist  of  the 
cal  spoilsman,  has  at  last  been  brought  within  Secretary  of  State  (or  such  other  officer  of 
the  general  scheme  of  the  civil  service.  At  the  department  as  the  President  shall  desig- 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  consular  nate),  the  chief  of  the  Consular  Bureau,  and 
appointments  (held  on  March  14  and  15  of  the  chief  examiner  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
this  year)  under  what  is  known  as  the  ex  ecu-  mission  (or  such  other  officer  as  this  commis- 
tive  order  of  June  27,  1906,  applicants  to  sion  shall  designate) ;  (5)  this  board  .of  ex- 
represent  American  commercial  interests  in  amincrs  shall  formulate  the  rules  for  OKam- 
Europe  were  for  the  first  time  submitted  to  a  inations;  (6)  among  the  compulsory  subjects 
test  as  to  their  real  efficiency.  shall  be  at  least  one  modern  language  otfier 

The  highly  important  executive  order  re-  than  English,  the  natural  industrial  and 
ferred  to  above  provides  for  a  complete  re-  commercial  resources  and  commerce  of  the 
classification  of  the  consuls-general  and  con-  United  States,  political  economy,  and  the  ele- 
suls  of  the  United  States  into  nine  classes,  ments  of  international,  commercial,  and  mar- 
Class  I  consists  of  two  consuls-general  (at  itime  law;  (7)  80  per  cent,  shall  be  neces- 
London  and  Paris),  at  a  salary  of  $12,000  sary  for  eligibility;  (8)  candidates  must  be 
per  annum ;  class  2  of  six  consuls-general  ( at  over  twenty-one  and  under  fifty  years  of  age, 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Havana,  Hong-Kong,  Rio  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  good 
Janeiro,  and  Shanghai),  at  $8000;  class  3  of  character  and  physique.  They  must  also  have 
eight  consuls-general  (at  Calcutta,  Cape  been  specially  designated  by  the  President  for 
Town,  Constantinople,  Mexico  City,  Mon-  examination. 

treal,  Ottawa,  Vienna,  and  Yokohama),  at  Other  significant  provisions  of  the  order 
$6000;  class  4  of  eleven  consuls-general,  at  are  to  the  effect  that  no  promotion  shall  be 
$5500;  class  5,  eighteen  consuls-general,  at  made  except  for  efficiency  and  conduct,  that 
$4500;  class  6,  nine  consuls-general,  at  $3500,  '*  neither  in  the  designation  for  examination 
and  class  7,  three  consuls-general,  at  $3000.  or  certification  or  appointment  will  the  po- 
Thcre  is  one  Consul  of  the  first  class  (at  Liv-  litical  affiliations  of  the  candidate  be  con- 
erpool)  at  a  salary  of  $8000,  and  one  of  the  sidered  ";  and  that  **  due  regard  should  be 
second  class  (at  Manchester)  at  a  salary  of  had  to  the  rule  that,  as  between  candidates 
$6000.  The  office  of  Consul  is  graded  into  of  equal  merit,  appointments  should  be  made 
nine  classes,  the  seven  following  those  already  so  as  to  secure  in  the  service  proportional  rep- 
mentioned  being  remunerated  at  graded  sal-  resentation  of  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
aries  from  $5000  to  $2000.  tories." 

Stripped  of  its  technical  and  legal  verbiage.  The  first  regular  examination  of  candi- 
the  provisions  of  the  order  are :  ( i )  V^acan-  dates,  which  took  place  at  the  Department  of 
cies  in  the  office  of  Consul-General  and  in  State,  was  a  significant  and  unqualified  suc- 
the  office  of  Consul  above  class  8  (salary,  cess.  It  will  be  of  general  popular  interest  to 
$2500)  shall  be  filled  by  promotion  from  the  know  the  methods  and  results  of  this  exain- 
lower  grades  of  the  service,  based  upon  "  abil-  ination,  since  a  full  understanding  w-ill,  on 
ity  and  efficiency,. as  shown  in  the  service  ** ;  the  one  hand,  bring  out  the  right  kind  of  can- 
(2)  vacancies  in  the  office  of  Consul  of  these  didates  for  future  appointments  and  enable 
two  remaining  classes,  8  and  9,  are  to  be  them  to  make  the  proper  preparation,  and,  on 
filled  (a)  by  promotion,  "on  the  basis  of  the  other  hand,  will  tend  to  discourage  and 
ability  and  efficiency,  as  shown  in  the  ser-  drive  off  the  wrong  kind  of  candidates.  Des- 
vice,"  of  consular  clerks,  vice-consuls,  and  ignations  were  made  from  twelve  different 
consular  agents,  and  (b)  by  new  appoint-  States, — one  each  from  Alabama,  Colorado, 
ments  from  candidates  who  have  passed  an  Georgia,  Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
examination ;  (3)  officials  in  the  service  of  nessee,  and  Wyoming;  two  each  from  North 
the  Department  of  State,  with  salaries  of  Carolina  and  Virginia;  three  each  from  lUi- 
$2000  or  upward  shall  be  eligible  for  pro-  nois  and  Pennsylvania,  and  four  from  Mis- 
motion,  always  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  souri.  All  these  States  are  at  present  below 
efficiency,  as  shown  in  the  service,  to  any  their  proportionate  representation  in  the 
grade  of  the  consular  service  above  the  eighth  service. 
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The  examination  consisted  of  an  oral  and  smaller  cities?    (5)  What  are  the  principal  rja- 

a  written  one,  the  two  counting  equally.    It  f^i^t  co^trfelT  ^^^                            ^ 

was  intended  by  the  oral  examination  to  de-  iv.-lntcmational,   Maritime,   and  Commer- 

termme  the  candidate  s  character,  disposition,  cial   Law.    (i)    Define   international   law,  and 

address,  personal  appearance,  manners,  physi-  distinguish  between  public  and  private  interna- 

cal  health,  judgment,  discretion,  experience,  tional  law.    (2)  The  United  States  having  de- 

,^^^^^\  u.Li^^T ^^^Ji:*^,  ^^A  «^  ,^»^^^w*A  clared  its  neutrarty  m  a  Riven  case,  may  an 

gcnerd  business  aipacity,  and  good  coimn^^  American  citizen    build,  equip,  and  sell  a  war 

of  spoken  English.    The  written  examination  vessel  to  either  belligerent  ?    If  so,  under  what 

included  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  and  conditions?     (3)  What  were  the  rules  adopted 

the  other  subjects  mentioned  in  the  executive  at  the  Declaration  of  Paris?     (4)  Define  citi- 

1^,      ir:„ki-^«  «— j:j-»^  ,..— .  ^^»^:^^A  zenship  and  domicile.     What  are  the  effects  01 

order.     Eighteen  candidates  were  examined,  naturalization  upon  the  status  of  the  individual 

and  ten  passed.    The  highest  rating  was  that  in  the  country  of  his  birth,  in  the  country  of  his 

of  Mr.   Edward  J.  Norton,  of  Tennessee,  adoption,  and  in  other  countries?    Discuss  the 

whose  rating  was  86.68.  nationality  of  married  women      (5)  Give  three 

AU^^  «  .x^^^^  l^^^m^   J^u-«4.;^^  «•  ^  conditions  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty. 

After  a  proper  formal  declarauon  as  to  distinguish  between  a  de  facto  and  a  de  jure 

citizenship,  personal  history,  and  experience,  government.     (6)  In  general,  what  papers  arc 

and  also  as  to  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  the  necessarv  to  determine  the  nationality  of  a  ves- 

answers  given,  the  applicant,  at  the  first  ex-  sel?    (7)  Define  the  status  of  public  vessels  and 

.     . .                          •    J    *.       o^   ^^«  their  crews   while   m    foreign   waters,   and   of 

amination,   was  required   to  secure  80  per  p.j^^^^  ^^33^,3  ^^^  ^^eir  crews  while  in  foreign 

cent,  in  answering  the  following  questions,  waters.  (8)  What  is  meant  by  salvage,  demur- 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  State  rage,  general  average,  bottomry?  (9)  What  is 
we  are  permitted  to  publish  the  list,  in  order  »  hill  of  lading  an  invoice,  a  power  of  attorney, 
.  V.1  1  ur  'J  X  -u  a  draft?  (10)  What  is  a  foreign  bill  of  cx- 
to  give  the  general  public  an  idea  of  the  change?  Name  the  three  original  parties  to  a 
scope  and  character  of  the  questions.  Future  bill  of  exchange.  Discuss  briefly  the  liability 
examination  papers,  of  course,  will  be  dif-  of  an  agent  and  his  principal, 
ferent  in  detail,  and  they  will  not  be  pub-  V.— American  History,  Government,  and  In- 
lished*  stitutions.     (i)   How,  when,  and  from  whom 

was    the   contiguous    territory   of   the    United 

I. — The  candidate  was   required  to  make  a  States  acquired;  the  non-contiguous  territory? 

close  translation  into  idiomatic  English  of  one  (2)  By  what  treaty  was  the  War  of  i8ia  with 

business  letter  (French,  German,  or  Spanish, —  Great    Britain    terminated?     When    was    that 

whichever  he  chose)  on  the  examination  sheet,  treaty  signed  and  when  was  it  ratified?    What 

and  to  retranslate  into  the  language  chosen  a  important  battle   was   fought  after  the  treaty 

specimen  business  communication  in  English.  was  si^ed,  and  by  whom  were  the  opposing 

II.— The  questions  on  the  natural,  industrial,  forc^  in  that  battle  commanded?    (3)  How  is 

and  commercial  resources  and  commerce  of  the  the  President  of  the  United  States  chosen,  and 

United    States    were    as    follows:    (i)    What  what   arc  the   constitutional    requirements   for 

causes  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  eligibility  to  the  office?     (4)  Name  the  execu- 

iron  and  steel  industries  in  the  United  States?  tivc  departments   to   the   federal   Government, 

(2)   In   1885  the  price  per  barrel  of  flour  in  and  state  the  principal  functions  of  each.     (O 

New  York  was  $12 ;  kt  the  close  of  the  century  Where   in    the   American    Government   is   the 

it  was  less  than  $5.    How  was  the  decrease  in  treaty-making  power  vested? 

price  brought  about.     (3)    What  is  the  rank  VI.— Political    and    Commercial    Geography. 

of   the   United   States   in   agriculture,   mining,  (t)  What  countries,  independent  or  otherwise, 

manufacturing,  and  merchant  marine?    What  is  border  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea?     (a)  Under 

our  rank  in  export  trade?     (4)  State  some  of  what  sovereignty  are  the  following  places :  Jem- 

the  requirements  for  the  development  of  a  large  salem,   Hong-K!ong,   Vladivostok,    Montevideo, 

foreign  commerce,  and  what  countries  are  our  Havre,  Calcutta,  the  Azores.  Yokohama,  Vera 

chief  competitors  for  foreign  trade?    (5)  Name  Cruz,     Johannesburg.     Christiania,     Antwerp, 

the  States  or  cities  as  called  for  below  which  Edinbuivh,  Halifax,  Tangier?    (3)  What  coun- 

lead  in  the  production  or  manufacture  of  wheat,  ti^  produces  the  largest  supply  of  cane  sugar, 

rice,  tobacco,  meat  products,  leather,  fl^ass,  gold,  of  beet  sugar?    Name  the  country  which  remies 

silver,  sheep,  agricultural  implements,  boots  and  the  most  petroleum,  the  one  which  is  the  largest 

shoes,  and  cotton  goods.  exporter  of  raw  silk,  and  the  one  which  makes 

III.— Political  Economy,  (i)  Define  political  the  most  wine.  (4)  What  is  the  principal  ex- 
economy  and  name  three  great  works  on  this  Pprt  of  Argentme  Republic,  Brazil,  Chile?  (5) 
subject.  (2)  Of  what  advantage  to  a  Cdnsol  Name  the  bodies  of  water  through  which  a  ship 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  prindples  of  political  would  pass  on  the  shortest  all-water  route  going 
economy?  (3)  State  some  of  the  principal  rea-  from  Bombay,  India,  to  Dover,  England.  Name 
sons  for  taking  at  stated  times  a  census  of  pop-  g**  f^^  «*"«'  exports  the  ship  would  carry  to 
ulation  and  industries,  especially  with  reference  England. 

to  manufactures  and  agriculture,  (a)  St^  VII. — Arithmetic.  Under  this  head  the  appli- 
some  of  the  advantages  of  foreign  exchange  in  cant  was  reqjuired  to  solve  four  problems,— one 
canceling  indebtedness  between  merchants  of  in  simple  arithmetic,  one  in  methods  of  book- 
different  countries.  Wlnr  ta  esechange  00  Lon-  keepnig,  one  in  percentage,  and  one  involving 
don  or  New  York  preMrabte  to  eaKhange  on  the  redaetioii  to  United  States  money  and  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  mrasures  of  weight  and  capacity,  der  the  pressure  of  personal  and  political 

factors  and  quantities  in  foreign  moneys  and  friends,  the  greatest  pressure  being  usually  in 

the  metric  measurements.  ,  ^  ^u  ^      c^        j*j  »       tt_j      j. 

VIIL-Modcm    History     (since    1850)    of  favor  of  the  most  unfit  candidate.    Under  the 

Europe,  South  America,  and  the  Far  East,   (i)  new  plan  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the 

Brief^  describe  the  features  which  have  been  country  will  gain  the  services  of  a  number 

noticeable  in  the  government  and  development  ^f  bright,  competent,  clean  young  men  for 

of  South-American  republics.     (2)   With  what  ,      ^:'     ^Jl..u^JL       R«    o»\mZ;^<,    ^^« 

countries  and  events  do  you  associate  the  fol-  ^he   minor  consulates.      By   selecting    from 

lowing:  Alexander  II.  Bismarck.  Marquis  Ito,  these  men  those  who  do  the  best  work,  and 
Dom  Pedro,   Cecil   Rhodes.   Thiers,  Garibaldi,  promoting  them  to  the  more  important  con- 
Maximilian?     (3)  Briefly  describe  the  form  of  sulates,   in   a  comparatively  short   rime    an 
government  of  the  German  Empire.     (4)  What  '  ^     s.  iT  j  ,    i  S       1        -ii  w    ^u 
^uses  led  up  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  evenly  competent  body,  of  consuls  wiU  be  ob- 

what  were  its  results?  tained.     Contrary   to   general   expectations, 

A  high  official  of  the  State  Department  is  the  inauguration  of  the  new  method  has  not 

responsible  for  the  statement  that  this  new  met  with  the  great  opposition  for  which  po- 

mcthod  will  be  scarcely  less  than  revolution-  litical  observers  had  been  prepared.    Most  of 

ary  in  its  effect  upon  the  personnel  and  effi-  the    Senators   and    Representatives   had    no 

ciency  of  the  consular  service.     Under  the  doubt  grown  tired  of  the  old  plan,  and  were 

old   system  substantially  all   the  consulates  glad   to  be   relieved   of  the  pressure   from 

were  held  by  persons  named  by  Senators  un-  place-hunters. 


WALL  STREET'S  CRISIS  AND  THE  COUNTRY 

BY  CHARLES  F.  SPEARE. 


I 


T  has  been  reckoned  that  the  shrinkage  in  bank  runs ;  the  failure  of  some  important 

the    value    of    securities    in    the    three  financial  institution;  the  sudden  and  unex- 

months*   decline  culminating   in   the   stock-  pected  discovery  of  a  weak  spot  in  the  mcr- 

market  panic  of  March  14  last  equaled  the  cantile  world,  and  embarrassments  with  large 

cost  of  the  Civil  War  or  that  of  the  short  liabilities   and    disproportionate   assets;    the 

but  sanguinary  conflict  between  Russia  and  hoarding  of  money ;  overproduction  in  nearly 

Japan.    This  means  that  the  selling  price  of  every  branch  of  trade,  and  a  gradual  slowing 

several  hundred  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  lead-  down  of  demand  in  the  labor  market.    The 

ing  railroad  and  industrial  companies  of  the  panics  of  i893»  i873i  smd  1857  ^1  exposed 

United  States  contracted  about  $2,000,000,-  these   conditions.      But,    strangely    enough, 

000.    Truly  a  colossal  figure.     It  represents  such  phenomena  are  lacking  now. 

the  total  gross  earnings  of  190,000  miles  of  ^„^  countoy  is  solvent  and  prosperous. 
railroad  m  the  last  nscal  year,     it  is  several 

hundred  million  dollars  greater  than  our  an-  The  country  has  never  been  in  a  more  sol- 

nual  export  trade.    It  equals  the  world's  gold  vent  state.    Bank  depositors  show  no  anxiety, 

production  between  1901  and  I907»  and  is  Bank  failures  are  a  rarity  except  as  they  have 

twice  the  size  of  the  national  bank  deposits  been  produced  by  the  misappropriations  of 

in  New  York  City.  funds  by  criminal  officials.    The  mercantile 

Financial  history  does  not  record  another  death  record  of  the  first  quarter  of  1907  was 
such  tremendous  lopping  oflF  of  values  in  so  the  lowest  in  thirty  years.  The  only  hoard- 
short  a  time.  But  this  is  not  the  unique  ing  evident  is  that  w*hich  keeps  something 
feature  of  the  panic.  like  $300,000,000  in  the  pockets  of  a  people 

The  peculiar  thing  about  the  great  Wall-  who  have  the  highest  per  capita  metallic  cir- 

Street  crash,  whose  echo  was  heard  aroimd  culation  of  any  in  the  world,  save  the  French, 

the  world,  was  the  ?nsidious  and  mysterious  Production  has  been,  and  still  is,  from  10  to 

character  of  the  elements  producing  it.  There  25  per  cent,  under  consumption,  and  with  a 

was  no  one  specific  underlying  cause.    The  total  of  nearly  1,200,000  immigrants  esri- 

pcnic  IS  still  unchristened.  mated  for  this  year,  the  cry  is  for  more  men. 

There  are  certain  events  and  tendencies  Five  hundred   miles  south   and   west  of 

that  normally  precede  or  follow  after  panic  Wall  Street  the  people  wonder  at  the  cata- 

We  associate  with  the  term  such  incidents  as  dasm  there.     The  turmoil  in  the  markets 
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puzzles  them.  Every  merchant  knows  that  Oil  rapacity,  and  Pennsylvania-Railroad 
his  problem  is  how  to  provide  for  his  trade,  to  grafting  were  a  cumulative  force  that  denied 
which  cost  is  incidental.  The  manufacturer  further  cp-operation  between  private  investor 
is  more  worried  over  his  inability  to  get  the  and  bankers'  syndicates.  The  unconscious 
premiums  offered  for  immediate  delivery  arrogance  of  conscious  wealth,  as  it  has  been 
than  over  possible  cancellations.  The  rail-  aptly  described,  did  not  set  well  with  a  demo- 
road  traffic  manager  does  not  have  to  look  for  cratically  minded  people, 
business  when  4000  of  his  cars  are  held  up  in  From  these  disclosures  developed  the  Ad- 
a  freight  blockade,  and  material  for  25  per  ministration's  policy  for  the  regulation  of 
cent,  more  equipment  than  he  has  at  his  dis-  corporations,  which  railroad  officials  have 
posal  is  waiting  shipment.  The  Southern  described  as  revolutionary.  They  have  pro- 
planter  and  mill  owner  has  plenty  of  money  duced  the  new  rate  laws  in  twent>'-two 
in  the  bank  and  asks  for  few  rediscounts.  States.  The  attitude  of  President  Roosevelt 
The  Western  farmer  knows  that  he  can  sell  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
his  wheat  and  corn  at  profitable  prices  just  those  who  elected  him.  Yet  the  minority 
as  soon  as.  the  railroads  can  move  them  to  ascribe  the  panic  to  his  activity, 
market.  The  tremendous  industrial  activity  Finally,  as  an  element  in  the  two-billion 
of  the  Southwest,  of  the  Northwest,  and  of  dollar  shrinkage  in  values  was  the  bitter  feud 
the  Pacific  Slope  certainly  did  not  contrib-  between  the  so-called  Rock  Island  Railroad 
ute  to  a  panic,  and  it  has  not  been  inter-  Interests,  whom  E.  H.  Harriman  outwitted 
ruptcd  by  one.  Its  tide  is  still  rising  to  in  the  Alton  deal,  and  the  secret  prods  in  the 
the  flood.  flesh  which  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Harriman, 
Here  is  evidence  enough  that  the  panic  did  made  in  the  Northern-Pacific  panic  of  1901, 
not  grow  out  of  an  unstable  business  situa-  gave  when  he  fought  in  a  corner  with  his 
tion,  nor  was  it  due  to  radically  changing  back  against  the  wall.  Personalities  figured 
economic  conditions.  It  is  true  that  credit  larger  than  trade  indices  in  the  recent  slump, 
the  world  over  was  extended  and  that  there  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  panic  had  none 
had  been  an  overproduction  of  securities,  of  the  earmarks  of  other  great  financial  up- 
Capital  was  fully  absorbed,  but  corporations  heavals  of  the  past.  It  left  behind  no  bank- 
called  for  more  to  undertake  gigantic  enter-  ing  wreckage.  Not  a  single  member  of  the 
prises  which  an  unprecedented  prosperity  New  York  Stock  Exchange  had  to  confess 
seemed  to  demand.  American  railroads  bor-  insolvency.  There  were  other  ways  in  which 
rowed  in  every  country  of  Europe  that  had  a  the  situation  was  without  parallel, 
loanable  surplus  at  rates  of  interest  that  as-  ^„^  „^^„  ^,.^,'c  ^^^r.^r^,.^r.r^, 

^      •  1      1      /       •           LI                    J       A          •  THE  POOR  MAN  S  OPPORTUNITY. 

tonishcd     foreign    bankers,    and    American 

speculators  did  the  same.    A  few  months  ago  The  most  picturesque  feature  was  the  part 

it  was  estimated  that  the  financial  obligations  that  the  public  played  in  it.     On  all  other 

of  the  United  States  to  Europe  amounted  to  occasions    when    markets    have    been    over- 

$4(X),ooo,ooo.     This   has  been   since   quite  turned  it  has  been  the  little  investor  and  the 

thoroughly  liquidated.  petty  speculator  who  have  suffered.     In  the 

«„.o^..,,  ^^« .«,,.,,  ^^^r.,r  Tx,.^, T^TT.  wake  of  panics  have  come  those  manifold 

REASONS  FOR  THE  STOCK  DECLINE.  ^          j-\.u^          jj          ui 

tragedies  that  sudden  bankruptcy  creates. 
The  great  influencing  cause  back  of  the  But  this  time  the  tables  were  turned.  If  it 
continuous  decline  in  the  price  of  securities  was  a  "  rich  man's  panic,"  it  was  also  a  poor 
was  lack  of  public  confidence  in  corporation  man's  opportunity.  The  liquid  funds  were 
management.  The  panic  was  psychological,  with  the  middle  class  in  savings-banks,  in 
The  mental  attitude  of  the  people  made  it  trust  companies,  in  their  own  tills  and  safes, 
possible.  This  was  inevitable  just  as  soon  and,  perhaps,  in  their  stockings,  or  under  the 
as  it  was  seen  that  the  great  body  of  investors,  mattress.  Wherever  located,  there  was  an 
with  more  money  at  their  disposal  than  ever  abundant  quantity  of  it,  and  it  flowed  into 
before,  refused  to  be  baited  by  the  numerous  Wall  Street  in  a  golden  stream  for  two  weeks 
dividend  increases  on  railroad  and  industrial  and  did  a  major  part  in  arresting  the  de- 
shares.     The  exposures  of  the  insurance  in-  cline  there. 

vestigation,    the    convincing    arguments    of  In  that  time  there  were  bought  for  cash 

Lawson,  the  scandals  of  the  Harriman  ad-  in  lots  ranging  from  one  to  fifty,  as  many 

ministration  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  old  as  1,500,000  shares,  while  the  cash  purchases 

unhealed    sores    made    by    the    Beef-Trust  in    blocks    of    100    shares    and    over    are 

methods^  Shipping-Trust  finance,  Standard-  estimated    at    an    equivalent    figure.     This 
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represents  an  investment  of  probably  $150,-      ^^„„^«.^,^^t  ct.^tt«»««,.-  .t<^,«.*.«»«»«t..»^ 

^  K  J    -K   J    »         CORPORATION  SECURITIES  REDISTRIBUTED. 

000,000. 

Persons  who  had  never  In  their  lives  in-        I  have  told  how  something  like  3,CXX>/X)0 
vested   in   securities  sent  their  savings  into  shares  of  stock  were  bought  for  cash  during 
Wall  Street.    The  money  came  by  drafts,  by  the  unsettled   Wall-Street  period.     By  dmy 
check,  and  in  bulk  through  the  express  com-  and  by  night  for  w^eks  afterward,  and  even 
panies.      Approximately     $10,000,000     was  now,  the  transfer  offices  of  the  railroad  and 
taken  out  of  savings-banks  in  the  neighbor-  industrial  companies  worked  their  staffs  in 
hood  of  New  York  and  converted  into  stocks  shifts  to  register  the  new  names  of  stock- 
and  bonds.     Professional  men,  school  teach-  holders  and  to  issue  certificates  to  them.     As 
ers,    merchants,    clerks,    thrifty    mechanics,  near  as  can  be  estimated,  50,000  shareholders 
farmers,  and  small  country  bankers  formed  were  added  to  the  lists  of  200  concerns.   The 
a  great  army  of  **  bargain-hunters  "  which  United   States  Steel  Corporation  was  over- 
stormed  the  financial  center  of  the  country  in  whelmed  with  new  accounts.    Railroads  like 
a  way  never  before  witnessed   and  carried  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,   and 
away  the  prizes  of  war.     It  was  no  rash  ad-  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  known  for 
venture  on  their  pa»-t.     It  represented  good  their  conservative  policies  from  one  end  of 
business  sense  and  commendable  discrlmina-  the  country  to  the  other,  secured  more  new^ 
tion.    Those  who  in  former  times  had  bought  stockholders  in  three  weeks  than  they  had  in 
at  the  crest  of  the  wave  waited  until  prices  three  years.    A  block  of  about  5000  shares  of 
had    fallen    twenty-five,    forty,    seventy-five,  the  preferred   stock  of  a  secondary   South- 
and  even  100  points,  and  then  they  gave  their  western  road  was  split  into  265  parts.   These 
buying  orders.    It  was  a  business  proposition  are  only  a  few  examples  of  what  took  place. 
with  them.    The  savings-bank  paid  zV^  and  The   buyers   were   Americans.     Very    little 
4  per  cent.     Certificates  of  deposit  with  na-  stock  went  to  Europe,  for  the  English,  Dutch, 
tional  and  State  banks  and  with  trust  com-  and   German   investors  were  selling  to  the 
panies  yielded  from  ijl^  to  4  percent.    In  the  United  States.    The  great  center  of  absorp- 
stock  market  were  prime  obligations  of  high-  tion  was  the  Middle  West.     New  England 
class  railroad  and  industrial  corporations  of-  bought  a  great  deal,  too.    The  South,  which 
fered  day  after  day  at  figures  equivalent  to  has  just  begun  to  have  a  surplus,  put  the  pro- 
those  posted  up  by  the  merchant  at  his  re-  ceeds  of  its  cotton  into  stocks, 
moval  or  clean ing-up  sales  or  subsequent  to 
damage  by  fire  or  water.     Instead  of  4  per 

cent,  they  provided  an  income  of  5  to  8  per  There  is  tremendous  significance  in  this 
cent.,  with  very  little  risk  to  the  buyer  and  wholesale  distribution  of  securities.  Every 
enough  more  than  his  previous  investment  corporation  that  expands  its  list  of  share- 
to  cover  any  possible  shrinkage  in  market  holders  fortifies  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
value.  the  greater  the  number  of  shareholders  the 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  from  less  autocratic  the  form  of  administration  of 
high  places  of  an  unhealthy  trade  situation  the  corporation.  To  augment  in  this  way 
and  a  probable  reaction  '\t\  business.  Most  means  wiser  trust  legislation  and  more  intel- 
of  it  has  come  from  persons  with  Wall-Street  ligent  counsel  in  matters  between  the  public 
affiliations.  But  the  verdict  of  the  thousands  and  the  railroads.  A  good  railroad  report  is 
who  put  their  savings  into  the  stock  market  a  great  educator,  but  few,  unless  they  are 
when  a  panic  was  raging  is  to  the  contrary,  stockholders,  will  take  trouble  to  read  one. 
It  is  saner  and  more  to  be  relied  on.  It  The  French  rentier  is  the  backbone  of  the 
represents  a  multitude  of  interests  and  the  fiscal  system  of  his  government.  It  may  be 
composite  judgment  of  unbiased  men  and  that  the  unnamed,  the  unnatural,  the  least 
women  with  no  axes  to  grind.  If  there  were  disastrous  of  our  panics, — that  of  March  14, 
disaster  ahead,  the  preat  body  of  the  people  1907, — will  create  a  permanent  investing 
would  have  had  some  inkling  of  it.  They  class  from  the  great  body  of  our  producers 
would  be  doing  just  the  reverse  of  what  they  and  consumers,  who  have,  heretofore,  shut 
have  done,  viz.:  made  their  funds  liquid,  their  eyes  to  the  wares  offered  by  Wall  Street 
hoarded  their  money,  not  transferred  their  but  who  still  have  the  good  old  Yankee  re- 
little  capital  into  fixed  forms.  spect  for  a  bargain. 


A  NEW  INVESTING  CLASS. 


SUBURBAN    AND    MOUNTAIN    PARKS    IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY  EDWARD  KIRK  TITUS. 


TN    the    making    of    public    parks,    city 
councils    and    legislatures    have   a    fatal 

gih  for  not  seeing  things  until  after  they 
happen.  The  man  with  a  long  look  into  the 
future,  forecasting  the  possible  ministry  of 
shore  or  hill  to  tired  humanity,  soon  bumps 
his  heail  against  aldermanic  horizons.  And 
so  the  public,  disorganized  and  unimagina- 
tive, iiften  loses  its  birthright  to  the  real- 
e.itate  promoter's  keener  foresight. 

Hence  the  tawdry  metamorphosis  of  many 
a  marshy  river  bank  or  rocky  hill,  marked 
h-  nature  ivith  flaming  maple  or  frowning 
•.III^  as  land  tJiat  ought  to  be  common  to  all. 
Hacked  into  streets  and  lots  by  the  real- 
estate  speculator's  mangling  hand,  they  be- 
come Greensward  Terrace,  or  Sky  Top  Gar- 
dens. In  return  for  our  heritage  we  are 
graciously  invited  to  a  land  sale  with  free 
band  concert  and  balloon  ascension,  permit- 
ted,— plated  spoons  thrown  in, — to  buy  a 
fifty-foot  lot  for  $200.  Thus  arises  the 
suburban  slum/ 


In  Massachusetts  there  has  been  a  stor>' 
with  a  better  ending.  It  passes  by  Franklin 
Park  in  Boston  and  many  another  urban 
oasis,  as  not  unlike  the  achievements  of  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  It  tells 
rather  of  a  rare  foresight  that  has  included 
in  its  scope  suburban  and  country  life,  and 
has  induced  the  people  in  their  corporate 
capacity  to  seize  for  their  own  niany  a  shore 
and  wildwood  and  hill,  before  the  real-estate 
speculator  realized  their  value,  thus  beating 
him  on  his  own  ground  and  at  his  own  game, 
and  redeeming  these  beauty  spots  from  abuses 
of  private  ownership. 

Suburban  life  fifteen  years  ago,  about  Bos- 
ton, as  elsewhere,  was  crude.  A  return  to 
nature, — vine-clad  cottages,  buttercup -starred 
meadows,  and  all  that, — had  been  expected 
from  the  great  migration  that  followed  the 
building  of  trolleys  beyund  city  limits.  But 
the  cold  reality  was  commonly  enough  the 
exchange  of  a  well-paved  street,  with  sub- 
stantial brick  houses  and  a  park  fifteen  min- 


AND    PORTERS    COVE,    MIimXRBX    FEU.3    RESERVATION. 


(One  al  tbe  si 
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and  tsa.Aet-mA»  of 
dotha  line  anx  soMMf 
a  romantic  hill 'tin  a 
dale.  . 

Public  indiSevaice 
to  the  need  of  ^iifc 
land  and  to  die  kv  of 
beautiful  tceneir  int  a 
foe  wone  than  ^'pro- 
moter, llie  tHAj  coir 
onists  rcwnred  mach 
"  irjmiHon  "  land,  but' 
it  had  been  largely  frtl- 
tercd  away.  Salisbury, 
for  instance,  had  a  fine 
"  iraining-fietd."  An 
abutter  planted  a  row 
of  trees  in  diis  field. 
When  his  fence  fell, 
some  years  later,  it 
was  rebuilt  outside  the 
trees,  to  which,  with 
the  included  land,  his 
title  is  now  undiluted. 
Yarmouth  had  a  large 
utes  away  by  street-car,  for  a  jungle  of  wood-  common  that  was  granted  to  certain  penons 
en  dwellings  on  fifty-foot  lots,  and  no  park  as  long  as  they  should  use  the  land,  but  with 
within  reach.  The  Boston  suburb  of  Ever-  no  intent  of  giving  transferable  rights.  These 
ett,  typical  of  many,  had  in  1893,  with  16,-  holdings  were  sold,  and  the  town  has  never 
000  people,  not  a  foot  of  park  land.  defended  its  now  dubious  title.     Such  cn- 

By  a  curious  irony,  tbe  lovelier  the  spot  croachments  could  not  ordinarily  be  called 
the  likelier  for  an  area  of  ugliness  under  the  dishonest  since  they  merely  absorbed  what  no 
hand  of  the  speculator.  Low  land  along  the  one  valued.  In  more  flagrant  cases,  men  who 
Charles,  Mystic,  and  Neponsct  rivers,  whose  swindled  towns  out  of  valuable  '' 
luxuriant  vegetation  re- 
vealed nature  in  most 
jocund  mood,  was  pe- 
culiarly available  for 
cheap  promotion,  be- 
cause its  un suitability 
for  building  placed  it 
on  the  "market  at  a 
small  price.  Pictur- 
esque tracts  about  the 
Blue  Hills  and  Mid- 
dlesex Fells,  unfit  for 
street,  sewer,  and  house 
construction  because  of 
rocky  irregularity,  were 
for  similar  reasons  go- 
ing for  low  prices  that 
threatened  shabby  de- 
velopment. Kangaroo 
tenements,  three  stories 
in  front  and  four  or 
five  In  the  rear  to  fit 
the  slope,  threw  ugly 
gingerbread     balconies 
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(A  nor>l*  eiiiniple  of  a  bench  owned  by  th 

rights  were  regarded  with  admiration  by 
their  townsmen  for  their  smartness. 
Gloucester,  population  25,000,  had  in  1893 
no  park  or  common.  "  Where  do  they  go  for 
band  concerts?  "  a  visitor  asked.  "  The  band 
takes  the  sidewalk  and  the  people  the  street." 

Abundant  rights  of  public  access  to  the 
seashore  existed  years  ago,  but  in  1893  only 
five  out  of  forty-six  Massachusetts  shore 
towns  had  any  legal  beach  rights  worth  men- 
tioning. Westport  illustrated  the  general  in- 
difference. Several  people  having  built 
houses  within  the  line  of  a  street  running 
1000  rods  along  the  water,  the  town,  to 
avoid  making  them  move,  relocated  the  high- 
way inside  the  sand  hills,  thus  spoiling  a 
magnificent  ocean  drive.  The  rapid  pur- 
chase of  the  Massachusetts  shore  front  by 
people  of  v^■ealth  cut  the  public  off  from 
haunts  enjoyed  since  time  immemorial,  and 
the  rapid  erection  of  gates  and  barbed  wire 
was  fast  making  the  ocean  front  into  some 
one's  back  yard. 

Even  the  .metropolitan  district  (within 
eleven  miles  of  Boston)  enjoyed  public  rights 
to  the  shore  on  only  a  few  insignificant  tracts. 
The  harbor  islands  were  unavailable  because 
mostly  used  for  penal  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. Revere,  Nantaskct,  and  other  resorts 
open  to  the  public  were  so  conducted  under 
private  ownership  as  to  attract  hosts  of  peo- 
ple of  a  somewhat  disorderly  type,  so  that 
these  lovely  shores  were  enjoyed  by  one  class 
only. 

Great  Head,  in  Winthrop,  perhaps  seven- 
ty-five feet  high,  one  of  Boston  harbor's  most 
conspicuous  landinarks,  was  bought  in  1883 


for  only  about  $18,000.  The  200  lots  into 
\vhich  it  was  cut  must  have  netted  a  large 
profit  above  expenses,  as  it  is  estimated  that 
they  sold  for  $400  each.  And  now,  as  seen 
from  the  decks  of  passing  ships,  this  head, 
though  a  pretty  and  populous  suburb,  sug- 
gests the  older  materialism  of  the  public,  of 
councilmen  and  legislators,  that  no  one  jaw 
the  possibilities  of  this  spot  for  an  unusual 
and  imaginative  park  development.  How 
easy  to  have  made  it  into  a  woodland  park, 
so  that  one  headland  of  a  bleak  and  treeless 
harbor  horizon  might  have  emulated  the 
beautiful  Navesink  Highlands  of  New  York, 
thus  offering  the  ocean  traveler  a  captivating 
forecast  of  American  scenic  beauty. 

WORK  OF  THE   METROPOLITAN   COMMISSION. 

A  movement  for  the  enrichment  of  subur- 
ban and  country  life  through  public  parks 
containing  the  best  of  the  natural  scenery 
had  its  beginning  about  1892.  During  that 
year  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  created 
the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  which 
has  now  acquired,  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  district,  10,053  acres  in  the 
metropolitan  district  and  outside  of  Boston. 
The  principal  holdings  are  the  Blue  Hills 
and  Middlesex  Fells  reservations,  forty-seven 
miles  of  frontage  on  the  Charles,  Mystic, 
and  Nepnnset  rivers,  and  five  beaches  with 
ten  miles  of  shore.  The  commission  has  ex- 
pended about  $12,000,000,  and  individual 
cities  and  towns  in  the  district  about  $23,- 
000,000  more  on  their  own  account. 

When  the  commission  took  Revere  Beach, 
the  Coney  Island  of  Boston,  a  railroad  ran 
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along  the  shore,  and  the  sands  between  the 
track  and  the  water  were  jamineti  by  an  uply 
huddle  ot  din^ry  and  decrepit  bath,  tisli,  and 
boarding  houses.  Their  owners,  eas;cr  to 
utilize  ever>'  inch  nf  space,  hail  built  so  far 
:  that  at  two-thinls  tide  the  publit 


cut  off  fi 

tracks,  \\hcri 

minutes.     W 

rough  crowd. 

Th, 


later,  and  could  pass  up  or 
alkirif;    upon    the    railroad 


led  the 


oiiimission  removed  the  buildings, 
107  in  number,  from  the  shore  fr<mt,  re- 
quired the  railro.id  to  place  its  tracks  at  the 
rear  of  the  villau'e,  and  substituted  an  eighty- 
foot  macadam  hi^hHaj-.  It  erected  and 
maintains  a  bathhouse  used  by  142,942  per- 
sons la-it  year,  which  has  accommodated  7171 
in  one  day.  The  beach  attendance,  stimu- 
lated both  by  t.'ood  police  protection  and  by 
private  amusement  enterprises,  has  grown 
from  5ix),(X)i)  to  ^,i)(io,(XX)  annually.  The 
pleasure*  of  the  shore  must  be  wholesome,  a* 
a  two-bund  red-thousand-a-day  crowd  has 
frequently  required  not  one  arrest.  This  is 
clearly  not  due  to  police  laxity,  as  women  and 
children  feel  so  safe  as  to  constitute  half  the 
attendance.  Wben  a  shower  comes,  the  police 
are  less  (jiven  to  scurrying  for  doorways, 
more  likely  to  be  found  rounding  up  helpless 
broods  of  children  for  tired  mothers. 

You  still  find  at  Revere  the  tawdriness  of 


.'H  <Ji'Vi'li>]>i'a  iiutlpr  prlviUc  Diunngvmmt.) 

all  great  resorts  of  its  type.  The  merry-go- 
round  man  may  have  bis  organ,  in  deference 
to  some  back  eddy  of  Boston  culture,  play 
"  Aida,"  or  "  Faust,"  but  he  feels  that  he 
must  assist  the  imagination  by  setting  up 
manikins  of  Washington  and  Roosevelt  to 
beat  the  cymbals.  The  hotel-keeper  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  pia/za  railing  of  sim- 
ple straight  posts,  but  must  have  his  rails 
belly  out  into  fat  ovals  to  satisfy  his  love  for 
the  beautiful. 

It  »'as  with  cockney  Impudence  that  all 
sorts  of  such  excrescences  jostled  in  between 
sea  and  shore  at  old  Revere,  thus  crowding  old 
ocean  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  as  if  their 
tinsel  were  more  fascinating  than  the  ro- 
mance of  rolling  surf  and  sounding  sea. 
They  took  their  cue  from  the  faces  of  the 
loungers,  which  at  any  of  our  great  shore 
resorts  will  turn  their  eyes  from  ocean's  eter- 
nities to  the  boardwalk  for  some  common- 
place reproduction  of  Broadway  or  Wash- 
ington street.  But  now  at  Revere  the  State's 
fiat  has  at  least  ordered  all  this  tinse!  of 
man's  device  to  its  place  behind  the  great 
shore  boulevard,  and  has  restored  unbrokenj 
to  the  e\e  of  him  "ho  uould  see,  a  match- 
less crescent  of  silver  sands  and  whirling 
surf. 

The  river  banks  and  river  life  handled  by 
rlie  Park  Commission  have  also,  had  their 
vicissitudes.    Fine  estates  in  older,  days  often 
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faced  the  streams,  and  terraced  their  lawns, 
planted  their  gardens,  and  built  their  rustic 
houses  to  befit  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the 
river.  But  manufacturing  establishments, 
finding  the  water  useful,  began  to  drop  their 
lines  of  refuse  along  the  banks  and  to  line  the 
shores  with  ugly  buildings.  Decadent  boat 
clubs  left  rotting  piles  and  falling  roofs.  The 
outrages  of  rough  canoeists  led  to  much 
stringing  of  barbed  wire,  thus  driving  away 
the  most  domesticated  picniclcer.  The  newer 
houses  all  turned  thtfir  backs  to  the  stream. 

The  Park  Commission  has  now  acquired 
control  of  these  rivers  and  of  the  view  from 
the  water,  by  taking  strips  of  land  loo  feet 
to  half  a  mile  wide,  for  a  total  frontage  of 
forty-seven  miles.  Large  tracts  of  woodland 
rf  sixty  cr  more  years'  growth  were  saved  as 
the  choppers  were  beginning  their  cruel  work. 
Barbed  »'irc  is  now  all  cleared  away,  and 
the  jocund  picnicker  again  thrives.  Ugly 
buildings  are  removed,  or  screened  by  poplars 
or  other  quick-growing  trees.  Roughs  are 
kept  off  the  water.  The  number  of  canoes 
owned  along  the  Charles  River  for  six  milca 
near  the  city  of  Newton  has  increased  from 
1500  to  5000  under  the  new  regime,  making 
this  the  greatest  boating  river  in  the  world, 
except  the  Thames. 

Stupid 'forestry  along  these  river  banks 
under  private  ownership  was  corrected  none 
too  soon.  The  ownen  uicd  to  bum  over 
their  wood  lots  every  year  to  get  rid  of  un- 


derbrush, or  to  prevent  fires  that  in  their 
absence  might  destroy  buildings.  Thousands 
of  trees  were  irreparably  damaged,  but  the 
commission  saved  many  by  applying  coats  of 
tar  to  trunks  left  without  any  bark  to  shiver 
in  a  northern  climate.  Portions  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Fells  and  Blue  Hills  reservations  had 
been  burnt  over  shortly  before  the  State  took 
them,  so  that  there  had  sprung  up  a  weedy 
growth  of  monotonous  thickets.  Under- 
brush threatening  fire  has  been  removed,  un- 
promising trees  cut  out,  and  individual  trees 
receive  thoughtful  and  affectionate  treatment. 
When  a  branch  is  taken  off,  the  wound  is  so 
carefully  trimmed  that  the  bark  can  cover 
the  scar.  Pruning  is  done  so  promptly  that 
trees  shall  not  waste  vitality  on  limbs  that 
must  eventually  come  off. 

Roads  with  lovely  vistas,  rules  against 
shooting,  removal  of  causes  of  fire,  and  hence 
return  of  long  evicted  varieties  of  plants,  zinc 
labels  for  trees  at  rendezvous  for  nature 
study  classes,  3000  skaters  at  woodland  pand:i 
in  a  week,  8000  climbers  to  the  big  Blue 
Hill  tn  a  day,  planting  of  pine  seedlings, 
picturetque  flocks  of  sheep,  waterfowl  on  the 
pondsr--the9e  are  a  few  features  of  recent 


Landscape  effects  have  had  a  discriminat- 
ing sr.aly3is  under  Olmsted  Brothers.  It  a 
bridge  was  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  por- 
tion of  a  parkway,  flat  girders  or  arches,  with 
aU   effect  concentrated    upon   the   parapet, 
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would  be  chosen  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  roadway.  If  it  was  desired  that  the 
bridge  emphasize  the  river,  there  would  be 
an  elevation  of  grade  and  a  conspicuous  arch. 
To  avoid  the  stereotyped  effect  of  the  great 
European  forests,  where  the  differences  of 
human  control  tend  to  average  themselves  in 
an  uninspiring  sameness,  the  landscape  archi- 


DpvII^s  rMn.J 


tects  have  arranged  these  reservations  in 
three  distinct  forms  of  woodlami.  There  are 
the  close  wouds,  in  ivhich  the  leafy  canopy  is 
unbroken ;  the  open  woods,  in  which  the  trees 
stand  so  far  apart  as  to  develop  their  lower 
branches  and  leave  sunny  openings ;  and  open 
ground,  where  the  eye,  though  relieved  by 
occasional  trees,  wanders  freely  through  pas- 
ture and  swamp.  The  city  dweller  not  mere- 
ly finds  trees  and  blue  sky,  but  can  ran^e 
freely  without  fearing  lest  at  any  moment 
he  may  emerge  upon  a  crowJeil  street. 

RURAL  SCENIC    RESERVATIONS. 

The  outlying  countrj-  always  feels  the 
park  impulses  last.  With  no  particular  need 
of  "  breathing  spots,"  the  cross-roads  village 
realizes  with  difSculty  the  wisdom  of  pre- 
se^^■ing  the  finest  scenerj-.  But  during  the 
past  few  years  e\'en  rural  Massachusetts  has 
caught  the  enthusiasm  of  what  may  be  called 
the  countrj--park  movement,  and  about  all 
the  larger  towns  now  have  sizable  parks. 
About  a  dozen  beauty  spots  in  the  real  coun- 
try have  been  given  to  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  result  of  the  organization  of 
"  trustees  of  public  reservations."   The  crea- 


.tion  of  this  board,  M-hich  became  the  model 
for  the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  His- 
toric Interest  and  Natural  Beauty  in  Eng- 
land, encourages  such  benefactions  by  assur- 
ing possible  givers  that  lands  they  jnay  ofter 
the  public  will  be  held  and  administered  as 
parks  forever  by  a  responsible  authority. 
Among  the  tracts  secured  in  this  way  have 
been  Mount  Anne  Park,  in  Gloucester,  a 
rocky  knob  looking  seaward  to  Maine;  the 
Rocky  Narrows,  a  picturesque  gorge  on  the 
Charles  River,  and  Monument  Mountain, 
whose  200  acres  of  picturesque  tree  growth 
and  jagged  ledges  constitute  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  Berkshire  hills. 

The  Province  Lands,  4000  acres  upon  the 
tip  of  Cape  Cod,  held  by  the  State  since  co- 
lonial times,  were  until  recently  neglected. 
With  cool  air,  a  wide  view  of  shipping,  ,with 
memories  of  the  toiling  Puritans  who  here 
dried  and  salted  their  fish,  this  tract  deserved 
a  better  fate.  The  State  agent  conscientious- 
ly kept  away,  to  avoid  burdening  the  com- 
monwealth with  his  fee  of  $3  per  day.  -The 
land  Has  once  heavily  wooded,  but  the  whole- 
sale taking  of  sod  and  trees  let  loose  a  ruin- 
ous and  remorseless  tide  of  the  shifting  cape 
sands,  strangling  great  tracts  of  pine  and 
maple,  and  choking  many  a  lily  pond  and 
salt  creek. 

A  systematic  effort  to  reclaim  this  spot  of 
memories  and  possibilities  has  resulted  from 
this  country-park  movement.  Experiments 
with  willows,  silver  poplars,  tamarix,  horn- 
beam, cockspur  thorn,  common  privet,  silver 
maple,  tree  of  paradise,  white  and  seaside 
pine,  proved  that  these  could  not  flourish 
sufficiently  to  hold  down  the  shifting  sands. 
But  common  alder,  black  locust,  and  bay 
berry  are  found  to  thrive  here,  and  native 
pitch  pine,  which  grows  well  either  from 
seed  or  transplanting,  is  most  valuable  in 
binding  the  sand  in  place. 

The  intense  localism  of  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican community  has  been  a  most  serious  ob- 
stacle in  all  this  evolution.  The  ineffective- 
ness of  municipalities  was  suggested  at  the 
lime  of  the  threat  to  remove  Norton's  Woods, 
a  lovely  grove  in  the  outskirts  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  principal  pleasure  ground  for  a  hum- 
ble neighborhood  in  the  adjoining  city  of 
Somervlllc,  Cambridge  would  not  act  be- 
cause Snmerville  people  would  get  the  prin- 
cipal benefit;  Somerville  could  do  nothing 
because  the  land  was  in  Camhn<tge,  1  was 
expressing  regret  to  a  Winthrop  real-estate  ^ 
dealer  that  their  Great  Head  had  not  been 
taken  twenty  years  before  for  $18,000,  when 
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a  moderate  sum  for 
trees  would  have  made 
■  t  Boston's  loveliest 
playground  and  one  of 
the  most  attractive 
headlands  in  the  great 
Atlantic  harbors. 

"Well,"  said  piy 
promoter,  "  Winthrop 
had  but  .1000  people 
then.  How  could  they 
have  known  that  the 
town  would  be  want- 
ing a  '  park  now?" 
This  ability  to  see  only 
the  interest  of  one's 
own  neighborhood,  a 
back  eddy  of  our  local 
self-government,  will  be 
encountered  in  almost 
any  State  that  follows 
Massachusetts'  exam- 
ple in  this  park  move- 
ment. It  was  met  there 
only  through  vigorous 
action  by  the  common- 
wealth, and  was  a  serious  obstacle  at  first.   Adams.     The  assent  by  large  majorities  to 

The  logical  outcome  of  the  country-park  these  pr<q>08itions  by  the  voters  of  these 
movement  has  been  the  taking  of  three  great  counties,  who  were  required  to  pay  mainte- 
mountain  reservations  by  the  State,  1800  nance  charges,  showed  that  the  xcai  country 
acres  on  Mount  Tom,  near  Springfield  and   wanted  its  parks,  too. 

Holyoke ;  3000  on  Wachusett,  near  Worces-        Lumber  and  street-railway  interests  fought 
ter,   and    7000   on   Greylock,    near   North  bitterly  the  taking  of  Mount  Tom.    "  Only 
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a  mountain  goat  could  climb  it,"  was  tlieir  of  tlipse  liit;l\lands,  lonj;  liesertpil  in  our  pro- 
contemptuous  view.  But  an  aned  nature  saic  days,  but  loved  by  the  frirefatliets.  He 
lover  of  NortliamptiHi  knew  better  tbe  secrets    felt  that  if  the  colonists  built   their  homes 
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upon  these  crags  because  they  loved  the 
beauty  of  the  spot,  we  should  be  as  appre- 
ciative; if  the  belter  view  of  the  movements 
of  the  red  man  was  the  motive,  we  should 
venerate  the  scenes  of  these  vigils,  and  guard 
them  against  encroachment. 

And  so  Christopher  Clarice,  nature  lover, 
drove  the  State  Harbor  and  Land  Commis- 
sion and  a  few  crestfallen  objectors  over 
these  "forgotten    old    roads    in    a    four-horse 


wagon,  past  the  old  cellar  holes,  haunted  by 
the  sweetness  of  surviving  lilacs.  The  im- 
pressions of  that  day's  drive  won  the  assent 
of  this  influential  board,  and  by  sanction  of 
the  county  electorate  a  glorious  mountain, 
accessible  to  200,000  people,  for  a  5-cent  fare, 
accumulating  the  wild  creatures  that  find 
refuge  here  from  the  sportsman,  safe  from 
the  assaults  of  the  lumberman,  became  the 
if  Massachusetts  forever. 


A  SCENIC  GIFT  TO  NKW  YORK  STATK. 

BY  FRANCIS  VV.  HALSEY. 


\X/'HEN  Governor  Hughes  signed  the  bill 
accepting  Letchworth  Park  as  the  gift 
of  William  Pryor  Letchworth  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  he  described  the  gift  as  "  an  act 
of  generosity  which  fitly  crowns  a  life  of 
conspicuous  public  usefulness,  and  entitles  the 
donor  to  the  lasting  regard  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens." The  circumstances  in  which  Mr, 
L  t  h  th  ade  this  gift  date,  as  to  their 
b  g     f  om  a  period  somewhat  remote 

1      p     ent  generation.     After  he  had 
b      m  essful  business  man  in  Buffalo, 

I  d       n     859,  his  first  purchase  of  land 

hi  he  great  gorge  of  the  Genesee 

P  g  He  bought  additional  tract; 
from  time  to  time,  until  eventually  he  tecame 
the  owner  of  about  1000  acres,  extending  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  three 

Retiring  definitely  from  business  in  1872, 
this  estate,  to  which  long  before  he  had  given 
the  name  "  Glen  Iris,"  became  his  perma- 
nent home.  He  had  already  done  much  to 
improve  the  grounds,  and  on  the  three  farms 
included  in  his  purchases  carried  on  agricul- 
tural industries.  Mr.  Letchworth's  life 
thenceforth  was  to  be  largely  philanthropic 
and  has  had  its  radiating  center  in  this  beauti- 
ful domain.  From  the  beginning  he  liked  to 
have  its  charms  shared  by  others.  He  was 
always  hospitable  to  visitors,  the  grounds  be- 
ing constantly  open  to  such  persons  as  might 
wish  to  enter  them.  His  desire  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  property  finally  assumed 
definite  form  when  he  founded  there  an  in- 
stitution where  pocir  children  from  cities 
might  be  entertained.  This  for  many  years 
continued  in  active  operation  through  a 
board  of  trustees. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Letchworth  was  ap- 
proaching old  age,     ( His  years  now  number 


eighty-three.)  Just  what  he  could  most  ad- 
vantageously do  with  the  property  in  his  will, 
long  remained  a  problem  he  could  not  satis- 
factorily solve.  Through  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, a  power  company  acquired,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  right  to  use  the  waters  of  the  river. 
This  pointed  to  the  building  of  a  great  reser- 
voir above  the  upper  falls  and  the  conversion 
of  the  lower  gorge  into  a  tail-race,  thus  de- 
priving the  three  cascades  of  their  supply  of 
water,  all  of  which  meant  the  virtual  de- 
struction of  the  chief  beauties  of  Glen  Iris, 
Indeed,  Mr.  Letchworth  saw  in  this  enter- 
prise the  probable  defeat  of  his  long  cherished 
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wishes  to  preserve  the  ialls  in  perpetuity  and 
in  their  original  splendor  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public. 

While  still  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  should 
hest  do,  he  learned  of  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society 
'  of  New  York  City,  in  protecting  Niagara 
Falls  and  the  Palisades,  and  in  the  purchase 
and  improvement,  through  State  funds,  of 
Stony  Point  and  Watkins  Glen,  the  society 
having  become  the  custodian  of  the  two  latter 
reservations.  Entering  into  communication 
with  the  trustees  of  the  society,  of  which  Dr. 
George  F.  Kunz  is  president,  and  Edward 
Hagaman  Hall  the  executive  secretary,  he 
held  several  conferences  with  a  committee 
from  the  board  of  trustees,  the  result, of 
which  was  his  decision  to  give  the  property 
to  the  State  as  a  public  park,  retaining  for 
himself  a  life  use  and  tenancy,  with  the  right 
to  make  further  improvements  at  his  own 
expense,  the  custody  of  the  property  after  his 
death  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
Scenic  Society,  which  should  have  the  full 
control  and  management  of  it. 

Matters  had  reached  this  stage  just  before 
the  Christmas  holidays  in  1906.  The  pro- 
posed gift  was  then  made  known  to  Governor 
Hughes,  who  in  his  message  on  January  1, 
specially  recommended  that  the  proper  legis- 
lation be  undertaken  at  once.  A  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  acceptance  of  the  gift  was  in- 
troduced, but  it  encountered  opposition  that 
resulted  in  an  amendment  eliminating  the 
American  Scenic  Societ>'  as  the  eventual  cus- 
todian of  the  estate.     From  this  amendment 


serious  danger  was  threatened  to  the  proper- 
ty in  the  future,  because  power  companies, 
through  new  legislation  and  permission  from 
State  officials,  might  be  able,  in  spite  of  the 
gift,  to  acquire  the  right  to  dam  the  stream 
above  the  falls.  "  With  all  due  respect," 
wrote  Mr.  Letchworth  to  a  friend  in  Al- 
bany, "  1  cannot  accept  the  amended  bill,  but 


:  regard  a  \ 
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;  for 

accept  the  gift."  A 
few  days  later  the  ob- 
jectionable amendment 
was  stricken  out,  and 
the  original  bill  passed. 
The  name  of  the  park 
was  then  changed  by 
the  Legislature  from 
Glen  Iris  to  Letch- 
worth Park,  "  to  com- 
memorate the  humane 
and  noble  work  in  pri- 
vate and  public  chari- 
ties to  which  his  (Mr. 
Lctchworth's)  life  has 
been  devoted,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  emi- 
nent services  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State." 

A  visitor  to  Letch- 
worth Park,  aj  it  now 
exists,  would  probabljr 
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approach  it  from  Portagevillc,  a  little  station 
on  that  line  of  the  Eric  Railway  which  runs 
from  Hornellsville  to  Bufialo.  Portagtville 
stands  at  one  end  of  the  famous  Portage 
Bridge  over  the  Genesee  gorge.  This  bridge 
is  800  feet  long  and  234  feet  high,  and  has 
been  familiar  in  many  photographs  and  en- 
gravings. After  walking  across  the  bridge 
the  visitor  enters  Mr,  Letchworth's  domain 
by  descent  of  a  stair- 
way and  thence  may 
drive  or  walk  along  a 
well-constructed  wihd- 
ing  roadway  through 
the  virgin  forest  until, 
at  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  he  reaches  a  stone 
gateway  through  which 
he  passes  to  the  door- 
way of  Mr.  Letch- 
worth's  home.  This 
house  fronts  on  the  can- 
yon, and  overlooks  the 
miildie,  or  larger,  of 
the  three  cascades,  the 
walls  of  the  canyon 
there  rising  from  the 
base  of  the  falls  to  a 
height  of  350  feet. 

A    spacious    lawn 
spreads  out  before  the  gokgi  of  the 


house  and  reaches  the  brink  of  the  chasm, 
with  a  lake  at  one  side  of  it,  and  a  fountain  in 
the  center  of  the  lake.  The  visitor  notes  the 
almost  tropical  luxuriance  of  the  vegetable 
life  around  him.  The  grass  of  the  lawn  is 
wonderfully  thick  and  green;  the  trees, 
whether  of  maple,  beech  or  evergreen,  display 
a  marvelous  thickness  of  foliage  and  surpris- 
ing symmetry  of  form.    All  this,  of  course,  is 
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where  in  New  York,  and  more  song  birds  in 
the  trees  than  anywhere  else  in  the  State.  The 
waterfalls,  with  the  rapids  between  them, 
make  a  combined  descent  of  340  feet  within 
the  park.  The  canyon  rises  in  places  twenty 
feet  higher  than  the  Palisades  opposite  New- 
York  City,  and  continues  beyond  the  park  in 
an  impressive  curve,  the  walls  still  high,  but 
the  water  comparatively  still,  for  a  distance 
of  about  fourteen  miles. 

Soon  after  taking  possession  of  his  early 
purchases  Mr.  Letchworth  began  to  make 
improvements,  and  has  continued  to  do  so 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  estimated 
that  his  entire  expenditures  would  make  a 
total  of  half  a  million  dollars.  Before  his 
time  the  marketable  lumber  had  been  cut 
ofF,  leaving  large  tracts  in  a  state  of  melan- 
choly denudation.  A  saw  mill  existed  near 
one  of  the  cascades,  with  the  usual  refuse  of 
such  a  place  lying  about  it.  Mr.  Letchworth, 
in  so  far  as  was  possible,  restored  the  forest 
to  its  original  condition.  He  laid  out  a  public 
highway,  parallel  with  the  river,  and  built 
many  private  roads  and  paths  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  home.  These  improvements 
involved  retaining  walls,  culverts  and  gate- 
ways. Several  rustic  arbors  were  also  erected. 
^^aples  planted  by  Mr.  Letchworth  have 
the  waterfalls.  Botanists  find  here  a  greater  grown  to  be  as  large  specimens  of  that  tree 
variety  of  plant  Hfe  than  is  to  be  found  else-    as  one  ever  sees.    They  are  quite  the  equal  in 


due  to  the  constant  refreshment  which  grass 
and  leaves  obtain  from  the  spray  rising  from 
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iize  of  many  trees  planted  much  earlier  else- 
\(liere.  Some  Nor«-ay  spruces  have  grown 
til  a  splendor  of  heii;ht  and  thickness  of  foli- 
-  n^c  ^\-hich  seem  almost  to  imply  that  the 
original  habitat  of  this  tree  was  a  tropical, 
rather  than  a  northern,  clime.  In  the  rear 
of  the  house,  but  removed  to  one  side,  has 
lieen  laid  mit  a  larse  floral  garden,  oval  in 
shape,  and  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  ever- 
greens, twelve  or  more  feet  high,  this  serving 
a^  n  wind  break.  Within  this  area  familiar 
Himers  i»f  the  garden,  such  as  roses,  nastur- 
tiums, heliotropes,  Ecraniums, and  mignonette. 
Erow  to  unusual  sizes.  One  rarely  sees  in 
Kngland  more  splendid  floral  growths  than 
this  domain  affords, — not  even  in  Cornwall. 
(^n  an  elevated  plateau,  not  far  from  the 
house,  stand  several  interesting  memorials  of 
the  Indians.  One  ot  these  is  a  section  of 
what  is  known  as  "  the  big  treaty  tree  of 
■7'J7."  which  originally  stood  near  Mount 
Morris.  It  was  under  this  tree  that  Robert 
Morris  negotiated  the  purchase  of  the  lands 
of  the  (Jenesee  Valley,  the  Indians  reserving 
18.000  acres  for  Mart-  Jemison,  the  famous 
"  old  white  woman  of  the  Genesee."  Near 
the   tree  stands  the  former  cabin   home  of 


Mary  Jemison,  as  removed  from  its  original 
site  further  down  the  river,  and  just  outside 
the  doorway  of  the  cabin  is  Mary  Jemison's 
grave,  with  the  monument  erected  over  it  by 
Mr.  Letchworth. 

Mary  Jemison  originally  was  buried  on 
the  Buffalo  Creek  reservation,  but  the  open- 
ing of  a  street  making  necessary  the  removal 
of  the  body,  Mr.  L.etchworth  caused  it  to  be 
taken  to  "  Glen  Iris."  She  was  the  most  re- 
markable white  woman  ever  married  to  an 
Indian.  Born  on  the  ocean  in  1 742,  she  went 
as  a  child  with  her  parents  to  western  Penn- 
sylvania, where  she  was  made  a  captive  by 
the  Indians  during  the  French  War,  and 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Hiokatoo,  a 
Seneca  chieftain,  who  was  the  most  blood- 
thirsty of  all  the  Indians  at  the  massacre  of 
Cherry  Valley.  She  spent  forty  years  with 
Hiokatoo,  and  afterwards  prepared  her 
memoirs,  which  were  published  in  a  boojc 
that  is  still  famous  with  students  of  that 
period  of  American  history.  She  declared 
in  this  book  that,  although  Hiokatoo  was 
famous  for  his  ferocity  in  war,  he  had  uni- 
formly treated  her  with  tenderness;  he  had 
nner  once   been    insulting  in    his   conduct.  ■ 
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Within   this   same   part   of   Mr,    Letch-  elsewhere   in   the   State.     Mr,   Letchworth 

worth's  grounds  stands  a  building  in  which  has   received    from   the  Indians  a    name   in 

he  has  brought  together  a  notable  collection  their  own  language,-—"  Hai-wa-yc-is-tah," — 

of  Indian    relics,  in  stone   and    flint.      It  is  which  means  "  The  man  who  always  does  the 

doubtful    if   another   collection    so   large   as  right  thing."     It  is  not  alone  an  Indian  who 

this,  or  so  interesting  in  all  its  features,  exists  can  speak  of  him   in  such  words  as   these. 


OCEAN-BEACH     RESERVATIONS 
YORK    CITY. 


FOR    NEW 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN. 


'T'HE  same  week  that  the  press  of  the  coun- 
■*■  try  announced  the  gift  of  Sicooo.ooo 
■for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  the  fiscal 
authorities  of  New  York  City  added  to  the 
map  of  the  city  7000  feet  of  ocean  beach  at 
Rockaway  for  a  seaside  park  and  sanitarium. 
In  addition,  authority  was  given  to  secure 
for  the  public  in  perpetuity  an  ocean  park  at 
Coney  Island.  So  conventional  are  our  ideas 
of  benevolence  that  the  private  gift  invokes 
news  comment  throughout  the  world,  while 
the  gift  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  4,000.000 
of  people  almost  escapes  notice.  A  private 
donor  of  millions  is  canonized,  while  the 
benevolent  motives  of  the  public  ofl^cial  are 
lost  sight  of  in  the  turmoils  of  business  and 
politics. 

In  January,  1906,  Mayor  McClellan's 
message  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Greater    New    York,    with    more    available 


ocean  beach  than  any  other  city  in  the  world, 
had  but  a  paltry  thousand  feet  that  it  could 
call  its  own.  He  had  a  bill  prepared  author- 
izing the  city  to  spend  $2,500,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a  seaside  park  where  millions 
could  enjoy  a  respite  from  the  monotonous 
shop  and  overheated  tenement,  and  where 
private  societies  and  the  city  might  erfct,  back 
from  the  high-water  mark,  convalescent 
homes  for  use  in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 
For  two  years  the  opportunity  and  the  need 
had  been  described  b;-  the  Metrt^oUtan 
Parks  Association,  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
League,  and  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  The 
papers  took  turns  in  featuring  New  York's 
lack  of  free  ocean  beach  where  it  should  have 
been  beach  rich.  So  enthusiastically  was  the 
project  supported  by  the  public  that  a  Repub- 
lican Legislature  and   Republican  Governor 
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:in]p.l  a  Democratic  Ma><.r  t..  makt-  this  pit  tlie  P 

lit  health.  imce. 

'I'he  first  institution  t"  be  erci-tcd  will  be  (i  diiirit. 

seaside  hospital  for  crippled  children,  victims  lif  bin 

of  non-pulmonary  forms  of  tiiberciilnsis.    h'lir  propi-i 

tiiis  #250.LXKJ  was  raised  by  thf  New  ^'ork  the  n 

AssDciaticjn  for  Improviiit;  the  Condition  of  Conei 


lor,  H-hlcb  will  hcjjin  construction  at 
Ir  is  e\pected  that  within  a  sburt  time 
ble  societies  owning  iibout  i  iixi  feet 
1  at  Coney  Island  will  excbansie  this 
ty  for  sites  at  Riickaway,  making  thus 
ideiis  of  the  i>euple's  seaside  park  at 


PARKWAY. 


NEW    YORK'S    PROPOSKD    BRONX-RIVER 
PARKWAY. 


A\^HILF.  the  suburban  development  to  the 
northward  of  New  York  City  has 
been  disappointing,  in  the  main,  from  an 
esthetic  point  of  view,  the  situation  is  not 
altogether  hopeless.  The  scenic  features  of 
Westchester  countj',  long  ago  described  by 
Cooper  and  Irving,  have  not  been  wholly 
marred  bv  the  ruthless  hand  of  "  improve- 
ment." Here  and  rlicre  a  tract  of  woodland 
preserves  its  native  beauties.  The  rugged 
hills  and  ravines,  although  in 
many  instances  denuded  of 
trees,  still  give  an  interesting 
variety  to  the  landscape.  Oc- 
casionally a  sightly  Itnoll  or 
slope  has  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  men  who  have  had 
enough  consideration  for  na- 
ture's prior  rights'  to  make 
their  improvements  conform 
as  far  as  possible  to  tlie  origi- 
nal contour  of  the  land.  From 
some  of  these  elevations  fine 

,  views  may  be  had  of  miles  of 

'green    and    peaceful    countrj'- 

Through  the  heart  of  this 
region,  about  midway  between 
Long  Island  Sound  and  the 
Hudson,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  latter,  runs  the  Bronx 
River,  a  small  stream,  which 
in  most  of  its  course  is  little 


more  than  a  brook,  and  occupies  a  narrow  val- 
ley some  fifteen  miles  long.  After  the  Bronx 
enters  New  Y  ork  City  on  Its  northern  bounds 
it  pa.sses  into  what  is  known  as  Bronx  Park, 
an  extensive  reservation  including  the  city's 
botanical  and  zoological  gardens.  The  me- 
tropolis is  therefore  deeply  interested  in  the 
sanitary  purity  of  this  stream,  which,  of 
course,  is  determined  by  conditions  at  its 
head  waters. 


■ESTCH  ESTER 


NEIV  YORK'S  PROPOSED  BRONX  RIl^ER  PARKlV/fY. 


It  w-as  this  latter  consiUeralion   that  led    parkway  to   follow  the  course  of  the  Httlc 
directly  to  the  conception  of  a  project  for  a    river  from  Bronx  Park  northward  to  Ken- 
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sico  resen'oir,  amid  the  Westchester  hills. 
Acquiring  by  condemnation  a  strip  of  land 
from  300  to  1000  feet  ividc,  alun};  both  banks 
of  the  Bronx,  the  parLwaj-  commission  will 
be  able  once  for  all  to  check  the  pollution 
of  the  stream  and  restore  its  waters  to  their 
oritjinal  state  of  purity.  Without  some  con- 
trol of  this  sort  the  stream  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  public  nuisance.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  it  nil!  have  to  be  dealt  with  as 
a  sewer. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  sanitation,  the 
preservation  of  scenic  features  would  justify 
such  a  work  as  the  proposeij  parkway.  For 
several  miles  in  Westchester  county  the  banks 
of  the  Bninx  are  wooded  and  remain  almost 
as  they  were  when  white  men  first  came  to 
the  region,  more  than  two  centuries  ago;  but 
if  steps  are  not  taken  ver>'  s 
1  of  these  wooded  b: 


ill  he 
vould 


inks  they  \ 
despoiled  of  their  beauty  forever.     It 

■The  phntoemphH  arcornpnnyEne  ihiB  artic 
taken  hy  Col,  K,  A.  Havi'tB,  nri-  n-prminced  by  t 
courtesy   of  Ibe  Broni-lClvpr   I'arlEiriiy   Cummliwlo 


be  a  shame  to  permit  the  needless  sacrifice 
of  these  bits  of  woodland  scenery,  within 
twcntymiles  of  New  York  City,  now  that- 
tliey  have  survived  to  this  late  day  the  rav-i 
ages  of  real-estate  companies  and  suburbiui-i  ^ 
lot  speculators.  ' 

Besides  ministering  to  the  city's  esthetic 
needs,  the  Bronx-River  parkway  will  offer  a 
direct  and  practical  connection  between  New 
York's  park  system  and  the  open  country  to 
the  northward.     It  wiH  be  th»  chief  boule- 
vard leading  out  ot  the  city.    From  the  limits 
of  Bronx  Park  it  will   form  a  continuous 
driveway  for  fifteen  miles,  to  the  great  Ken-  , 
sico  reservation  of  4000  acres  which  is  soon 
to  be  established   in  connection  with  New 
■York's  system  of  water  supply. -  The  cost  of 
the  parkway  will  be  divided  between  1 
"i'ork    City    and    Westchester   county^ 
former  paying  three-fourths  and  the  laii^';^ 
one-fourth.     The  total  cost  is  esdmatei^Hlt^V^ 
f;2,50o,ooo,    the    amount    to    be    expend^  -^ 
under  a  State  commission  named  in  the  bQI 
as  introduced  in  the  Legislature  at  Albany. 


A  CO-OPERATIVE   BOARDING-HOUSE   FOR 
FRENCH   TELEPHONE  GIRLS. 


AN  interesting  experiment  in  civic  better- 
ment in  Paris  which  protnises  to  be  of 
far-reaching  importance  to  the  working- 
classes  of  the  French  capital  has  recently 
been  inaugurated  in  the  co-operative  board- 
ing-house and  civic  center  for  telephone  girls. 
As  is  the  case  with  many  )-oung  women  of 
other  industrial  classes  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  world,  the  French  "  hello "  girls  have 
been  living  chiefly  in  the  poorer  quarters  of 
the  city,  improperly  cared  for,  and  exposed 
to   a    great   many   privations   and    tempta- 

Within  the  past  year  the  attention  of  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  was  drawn  to  this 
state  of  aflrairs  and  a  government  commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate.  A  popular  ap- 
peal was  then  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
model  dwelling  for  girls  who  were  employed 
in  the  postoflice  and  telephone  and  telegraph 
offices,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
govcrnment-owned'in  France.  Soon  a  com- 
pany was  formed  and  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  4cx>,ooo  francs  ($8o,000).  This 
society  immediately  began  die  erection  of  a 


model  building.  Much  of  the  success  of  this 
building  was  due,  naturally,  to  the  genius 
and  labor  of  the  architect.  Commissioned  by 
the  government  of  the  republic,  this  gentle- 
man (M.  Bliault)  made  extended  tours 
throughout  almost  every  country  of  the 
world,  studying  what  has  already  been  done 
in  the  way  of  working-girls'  homes.  As  a 
result,  the  Parts  building  is  a  real  model. 
No  space  is  lost,  and  the  structure  is  remark- 
able for  the  light  which  isaflforded  to  every 
comer  of  it.  This,  in  fulfillment  of  the 
motto  of  the  "Association  des  Cites  Jardins 
de  France," — which  was  chieHy  instrumental 
in  building  the  home, — "  Of  all  flowers  the 
human  is  the  kind  which  requires  the  most 

This  "  Maison  des  Dames  des  Postes  et 
de  Telephones  "  is  seven  stories  high.  In  the 
basement  is  the  kitchen;  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  hall,  the  drawing  room,  the  dining  room, 
and  parlor.  The  walls  are  largely  of  glass, 
and  the  floors  of  marble.  On  the  ground 
floor  is  a  beautiful  "  Jardln  Fran^ais,"  deco- 
rated with  a  great  variety  of  plants  and 
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shrubs.  On  each  floor  are  eighteen  separate 
rooms,  including  sleeping- rooms,  pantries, 
bathrooms,  telephone  booths,  and  so  forth. 
The  rooms  are  attractively  decorated,  and 
everything  in  the  way  of  fabric  is  washable, 
from  curtains  to  walls.  The  rooms  arc 
lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam, 
and  each  one  opens  upon  a  balcony.  During 
the  summer  months  the  girls  are  expected  to 
cultivate  balcony  gardens.  Living  expenses 
are  not  high.  The  largest  room  costs  35 
francs  ($7)  per  month,  and  the  table  d'hote 
dinner,  including  four  courses,  is  never  more 
than   16  cents,- 

Already  the  building  has  become  a  civic 
center  for  the  working-girls  of  Paris.  The 
telephone  and  postofhce  girls  have  formed 
themselves  into  women's  clubs,  holding  fre- 
quent meetings,  at  which  they  discuss  all 
questions  o£  feminine  interest  They  have 
already  formed,  also,  classes  in  dressmaking 
and  in  Esperanto. 

Among  the  founders  of  this  excellent  in- 
stitution are  a  number  of  the  more  prominent 
figures  in   French  official  and  business  life. 


They  include  M.  Mi 


Jules     Si^fried, 


THE  VESTIBULE   IN   THE   CO-OPEKATIVE    HOUE   OF    THE  PARIS       UELLO 


THE    CHICAGO    ELECTION    AND    THE    CITTS 

TRACTION  OUTLOOK. 

BY  AN  IMPARTIAL  OBSERVER. 

TpWO  years  ago  the  voters  of  Chicago,  by  Dunne  stood,  nor  for  an  early,  promising, 
a  majority  of  nearly  25,0CX), — a  decisive  practical  attempt  to  apply  those  principles, 
one  in  the  political  conditions  of  that  city, —  A  strictly  impartial  review  of  the  develop- 
elected  Judge  Edward  F.  Dunne  Mayor  on  ments  of  the  traction  situation  since  April, 
a  platform  of  "  immediate  municipal  owner-  1906  (see  my  review  of  Mayor  Dunne's  first 
ship"  of  the  street-railway  system.  One  year,  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  May, 
year  ago  a  plan  designed  to  carry  into  effect  1906),  will  show  exactly  what  the  results  of 
Mayor  Dunne's  traction  policy  barely  es-  the  election  signify,  positively  and  negatively, 
caped  defeat.  The  majority  for  the  proposal  After  various  false  starts,  mistakes  and 
to  issue  certificates  for  the  purchase  of  the  failures.  Mayor  Dunne,  early  in  1906,  in 
street  railways  was  a  little  over  3000,  while  view  of  the  splendid  victory  of  the  city  over 
the  proposal  that  the  city,  in  the  event  of  the  the  traction  companies  in  the  so-called  ninety- 
successful  purchase  of  the  property,  proceed  nine-year  case, — a  victory  that  wiped  out  al- 
to operate  the  system,  was  actually  defeated,  leged  franchise  rights  valued  at  $i50,ooo,0(X> 
the  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposition  falling  or  more,  a  figure  that  would  have  made  pur- 
short  of  the  three-fifths  majority  the  law  chase  by  the  city  or  condemnation  of  the 
required.  properties  under  eminent  domain  financially 
This  year,  after  a  mayoralty  campaign  of  impossible, — decided  to  reach  ,  the  goal  of 
unusual  virulence,  Mayor  Dunne,  running  municipal  ownership  and  operation  via  a 
for  the  same  office  and  professing  the  same  temporary  compromise  with  the  companies  on 
principles,  has  been  defeated  by  a  plurality  the  basis  of  an  indeterminate  grant  or  revo- 
of  about  13,000,  though  the  candidate  who  cable  license.  He  invited  the  companies  to 
opposed  him,  Mr.  Fred  A.  Busse,  postmaster  resolve  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  recon- 
and  machine  politician,  was  regarded  as  no  struction  or  rehabilitation  companies,  and  to 
stronger,  at  least  with  the  "  better  elements  "  agree  to  operate  the  lines  under  contract- 
and  the  independents,  than  the  Republican  ordinances  providing  for  municipalization  at 
nominee  for  Mayor  of  two  years  ago,  Mr.  the  option  and  convenience  of  the  city,  for  a 
Harlan.  At  the  same  time  the  Dunne  trac-  fair  division  of  profits,  and  for  the  payment 
tion  policy  is  repudiated  by  a  much  heavier  of  an  ascertained  fair  price  to  the  companies 
majority, — 33,000.  for  their  plant  and  assets,  plus  the  full  cost 
What  do  these  results  mean  ?  Has  Chica-  price  of  all  improvements  and  extensions, 
go  repented  and  abandoned  municipal  owner-  This  was  accepted  by  all,  or  practically  all, 
ship  as  a  solution  of  her  traction  problem?  parties  and  "schools"  as  an  eminently  sensi- 
Is  the  fall  of  Dunne  to  be  construed,  without  ble  modus  vivendi.  The  radical  municipali- 
qualification,  as  a  defeat  and  repudiation  of  zationists  at  first  suspected  some  trick,  and 
municipal  ownership?  were  disposed  to  criticise  the  Mayor  for  con- 
In  the  daily  press  of  the  country  this  is  the  ceding  too  much  to  the  companies  and  drop- 
view  generally  taken.  Certain  Chicago  news-  ping  the  "  immediate  "  from  his  formula  for 
papers,  in  a  position  to  "  know  better,"  put  municipal  ownership ;  but  reflection  and  argu- 
the  same  construction  on  the  outcome  of  the  ment  satisfied  them  that  no  treason  or  sur- 
municipal  election  and  referendum  of  April  2.  render  was  involved  in  the  plan,  and  they 
Ther^  is,  however,  no  intelligent,  honest  consented  to  support  it.  Mayor  Dunne 
foundation  for  that  view.  Chicago  has  not  thereupon  asked  Mr.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  an 
repudiated  the  policy  of  municipal  owner-  able  lawyer,  a  vigorous  champion  of  public 
ship.  She  has  rejected  the  Dunn  method  of  rights  and  good  government,  a  believer  in 
realizing  that  policy.  The  verdict  was  municipal  ownership  at  the  first  practical  op- 
against  the  Dunne  traction  platform,  the  portunity,  to  become  his  special  traction  ad- 
Dunnc  alternative  to  the  "  settlement "  trac-  viser  and  open  negotiations  with  the  chas- 
tion  ordinances  that  were  before  the  voters;  tened  companies, 
it  was  not  against  the  principles  for  which  Mr.  Fisher  accepted  the  duty  and  respoa- 
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sibili^.  He  prepared  a  lucid  statement  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  proposed 
settlement,  and  the  Mayor,  as  well  as  the 
city  council  and  the  independent  press,  cor 
dially  approved  it.  The  question  was 
Would  the  companies  do  business  with  the 
city  on  the  Mayor's  terms?  Refusal  meant 
a  figlit  to  a  finish,  with  condemnation  pro 
ceedings  under  the  energetic  direction  of  Mr 
Fisher,  The  companies  reflected  and  an 
nounced  that  they  would  accept  the  proffered 
terms,  the  city's  peace  basis. 

The  negotiations  began.  They  lasted  o\er 
eight  months.  It  was  necessary  to  secure 
first  of  all,  a  scientific  valuation  of  the  assets 
tangible  and  intangible,  which  the  companies 
had  at  the  time.  A  commission  of  experts 
was  created  for  the  purpose,  and  after  a 
painstaking  investigation  that  body  reported 
that  $50,000,000  was  a  fair  price  to  pay  for 
the  companies'  assets  and  rights. 

When  the  companies,  whose  own  estimate*; 
were  much  higher,  agreed  to  accept  the  com 
mission's  valuation.  Mayor  Dunne  was  en 
thusiastic  and  jubilant.  He  said  in  inter- 
views: "  Had  I  predicted  one  year  ago  that 
wc  could  secure  a  settlement  with  the  trac- 
tion companies  on  a  $50,000,000  basis,  1 
would  have  been  laughed  at  .and  called  a  fit 
subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum." 

THE'"  SETTLEMENT  "  ORDINANCES. 

The  next  task  was  to  draw  up  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ordinances  covering  rehabilita- 
tion, division  of  net  profits,  supervision,  of 
construction  to  prevent  juggling,  and'  the 
terms  of  conditions  of  purchase  by  the  city. 
This  was  a  difficult  process,  but  in  December 
so  much  progress  had  been  made  toward  an 
agreement  that  the  Mayor  declared  that  all 
danger  points  had  been  passed ;  that  the  ordi- 
nances then  in  course  of  elaboration  "  safe- 
guarded the  city's  interests  to  the  highest 
possible  degree,"  and  "  would  bring  about 
municipal  ou'nership  in  the  shortest  possible 
time." 

At  last  the  ordinances  were  ready.  The 
city's  traction  adviser  was  satisfied  with  them, 
though  he  had  had  to  make  concessions  to  the 
companies  that  were  not  to  his  taste.  The 
council  and  the  press  were  pleased,  and  some 
of  the  radical  munlcipallzationists  were  in- 
clined to  favor  them.  But  the  majority  of  the 
last  element  had  by  that  time  changed  their 
attitude,  and  the  Mayor  had  likewise  become 
distrustful  and  uncertain.  The  two  news- 
papers published  by  Mr.  Hearst  were  out- 
spoken in  opposition,  and  called  the  ordi- 


nances a  Wall  Street  steal  and  a  fraud  on  the 
city. 

When  the  ordinances  were  finally  pre- 
sented to  the  council  for  passage,  subject  to 
popular  ratification  by  referendum  (there 
had  been  a  bitter  incidental  controversy  over 
the  necessity  of  a  referendum,  to  which  the 
Mayor  and  the  council  were  explicitly 
pledged,  but  on  this  issue  the  Mayor  tri- 
umphed and  forced  a  referendum),  Maj-or 
Dunne  presented  six  additional  demands 
which  he  sought  to  have  incorporated  as 
amendments.  He  made  acceptance  of  these 
amendments  the  sole  and  absolute  condition 
of  his  own  approval  of  the  ordinances.  All 
were  refused  by  the  companies,  and  declared 
unnecessary,   trivial,  and   purely  obstructive 


by  the  majority  of  the  ( 
city's  traction   adviser. 
root  of  the  settlement  plar 
small   importance   from   ; 


Ho^ 


the    attitude    of    the 


I  and  by  the 
went  to  the 
«me  were  of 
'  point  of  view. 


companies 


1  the  ordinances 


caused  Mayor  Dunne  t 
as  passed  and  make  the  amendments  his  trac- 
tion platform  in  the  campaign  for  re-election. 
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This,  then,  was  the  situation:    Ordinances  judgment.    This  may  be  utterly  unjust,  but 

were  before  the  people  which  the  great  ma-  the  belief  existed,  and  was  a  factor  of  con- 

jority  of  the  city  council,  the  leading  civic  siderable  moment. 

and  mercantile  bodies,  the  press  (with  the  Now,  what  are  the  main  features  of  the 
exception  of  the  two  Hearst  papers),  the  ordinances  that  the  people  accepted  at  the 
city's  traction  counsel,  the  Republican  or-  polls?  This,  after  all,  is  the  important  ques- 
ganization,  one  influential  faction  of  the  tion.  Chicago  imperatively  needs  good  trans- 
Democratic  part}',  and  a  number  of  strong  portation  service ;  her  present  service  would 
independents  and  trusted  advocates  of  clean  disgrace  a  town  of  one-tenth  her  size.  She 
government  and  pure  politics  assured  the  needs  a  subway  Immediately,  at  least  in  the 
voters  were  not  only  fair  and  favorable  to  central  section,  which  is  suffering  from  ex- 
the  city,  but  entirely  compatible  with  the  treme  congestion,  and  she  needs,  as  a  condi- 
cause  of  municipal  ownership,  to  which,  in-  tion  of  such  Improvements,  peace  and  co- 
deed,  they  were  halfway  houses.  There  was  operation.  Will  the  ordinances  give  her 
not  the  slightest  reason,  all  these  interests  ar-  these  things? 
gued,  why  any  believer  in  municipalization  „^^.^,,,^,^^,  ^,,  ^..„  ^,^  » 

u      IJ   U     •*   ^  ^  -.  -.u         'J-  A        RENOVATION    OF    THE    CITY  S    TRACTION    SYS- 

should  hesitate  to  accept  the  ordmances.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Mayor  and  the  **  radi- 
cals," with  a  few  prominent  citizens  of  no  The  ordinances  provide  for  immediate  re- 
particular  "  school,"  told  the  people  that  the  construction  and  "  electrification  "  of  the 
ordinances  were  full  of  "  jokers,"  that  the\'  present  traction  systems.  All  cable  cars  and 
did  not  even  provide  effective  guaranties  of  conduits  are  to  be  removed  at  once;  2000 
improved  service,  and  that  municipal  owner-  new  cars  of  approved  design  are  to  be  placed 
ship  was  postponed  under  them  to  the  Greek  in  service.  Car-houses  and  power-houses  are 
calends.  to  be  erected.  Existing  lines  must  be  ex- 
Which  side  were  they  to  believe  ?  tended  at  the  command  of  the  city.     The 
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supervised  by  a  board  of  competent  engineers, 
But  there  was  another  and  more  practical  and  the  city  appoints  two  of  the  three  mem- 
and  controlling  argument  before  the  voters  bcrs  of  the  board.  One  of  the  city's  engineers 
than  that  drawn  from  mere  weight  of  opin-  is  made  by  the  ordinances  president  of  the 
ion  and  authority.  board.  The  city,  through  this  board,  is  to 
What,  it  was  asked,  was  the  Mayor"*s  al-  control  the  financial  operation  of  the  com- 
ternative?.  Granted  that  the  ordinances  panies,  their  operating  agreements  with  other 
were  not  perfect,  what  had  he  to  offer  in  lieu  companies,. and  their  accounting  system.  Full 
of  them?  Nothing  but  the  plan  he  had  him-  publicity  is  provided  for.. 
self  abandoned  many  months  before, — "  con-  To  insure  proper  maintenance  and  re- 
demnatlon  proceedings."  That,  it  was  urged,  newal,  the  companies  must  set  aside  6  per 
meant  nothing  but  litigation,  delay,  uncer-  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  for  maintenance 
talnty,  and  continuation  of  wretched,  unen-  and  8  per  cent,  for  renewals  and  depreciation. 
durable  traction  service.  Having  wasted  two  No  part  of  this  fund  can  ever  be  returned  to 
years,  the  Mayor  proposed  to  return  to  the  the  companies;  any  unexpended  sum  is  to  be 
starting  point  and  begin  all  over  again ;  be-  turned  over  to  the  city  in  the  event  of  munici- 
gln,  too,  in  the  teeth  of  many  legal  and  finan-  palization  of  the  system, 
clal  obstacles  to  "  immediate  "  ownership.  The  companies  must  furnish  $^,O0O,O0O 
These  were  the  "  arguments  that  won  "  in  toward  the  construction  of  a  subway  in  the 
the  campaign.  It  should  be  added  that  the  downtown  or  central  section,  title  to  such 
Mayor's  own  attacks  on  the  ordinances  were  subway  to  be  vested  in  the  city.  The  sub- 
by  no  means  as  vigorous  and  aggressive  as  way  system  may  be  extended  by  the  city  at 
were  those  of  observers  whose  objections  to  any  time,  the  companies  being  bound  to  pay 
the  settlement  were  deeper  and  stronger  than  for  the  use  of  the  additional  subway  facilities, 
his,  and  who  fought  it  along  entirely  differ-  Through  routes  are  established  to  enable 
ent  lines.  It  should  further  be  added  that  passengers  to  ride,  for  one  5-cent  fare,  from 
many  were  persuaded  that  Mayor  Dunne  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  and  except 
had  repudiated  the  ordinances  that  he  had  in  the  "  Loop  district,"  the  central  section, 
helped  to  frame  under  political  pressure,  by  universal  transfers  are  provided  for. 
threats  of  a  third  candidacy  on  a  municipal-  The  companies  are  allowed  5  per  cent,  an- 
ownership  platform,  against  his  own  better  nually  on  the  capital  actually  invested,  but 
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the  remainder  of  the  earnings  or  net  receipts 
must  be  divided  with  the  city,  the  latter  get- 
ting 55  per  cent,  and  the  companies  45  per 
cent,  of  such  earnings.  Eveiy  year  an  ac- 
counting and  settlement  must  be  made  with 
the  city,  and  the  books  and  records  of  the 
companies  are  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  cx- 
1  by  the  city  comptroller. 


There  arc  various  detailed  provisions  de- 
signed to  insure  efficient  service,  prompt 
remedying  of  grievances,  and  enforcement  ot 
4egitimate  public  or  municipal  demands.  As 
to   municipalization,    the   city   reserves   the 


(The  dlHllnsiilxlied 
new  BUpervlBing  bci 
solution  of  Cblcago' 


etr.   wbo  will   head  the    , 
wblch   Is   InlruBted   tbe 


HON.   JOHN    HANBERC, 
<Chlcago'a  new  commlSBloner  of  public  works.) 

right  to  purchase  the  system  at  any  time  on 
six  months'  notice.  It  obligates  itself  to  pay 
for  the  same  $50,000,000  plus  the.  cost  of  all 
improvements  and  extensions.  The  city  may 
designate  a  pro  bono  publico  holding  com- 
pany as  its  agent  and  have  the  latter  take 
over  the  lines  on  the  same  terms.  It  may 
also  authorize  another  company  to  purchase 
the  lines  for  profit,  but  in  that  case  a  bonus 
of  20  per  cent,  must  be  pdd. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  features  of  the  or- 
dinances that  the  people  have  ratified.  They 
ire  undoubtedly  the  most  "  advanced  "  and 


radical  ever  agreed  upon  between  a  city  and 
private  companies  in  the  public  utility  field. 
If  the  promises  made  by  the  companies  and 
for  them  are  kept,  and  if  the  ordinances  are 
indeed  what  they  seem,  Chicago,  for  the  first 
time  in  fifteen  years,  may  look  forward  to 
good  'transportation  and  to  the  benefits  to 
commerce  and  real  estate  attendant  upon  such 
an  improvement.  It  is  practically  impossible 
that  the'  drastic  and  numerous  provisions 
for  regulation  ami  control,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
visions for  municipalization  at  the  option  of 
the  city,  should  prove  futile  and  worthless. 
The  companies  arc  on  trial;  they  have  their 
last  chance.  Failure  on  their  part  would 
create  an  irresistible  demand  for  municipali- 
zation, as  they  have  every  reason  to  know. 
Thousands  who  profoundly  distrust  them 
voted  for  the  ordinances  because  they  believed 
that  the  right  to  municipilize  is  fully  secured, 
and  that  the  companies  have  been  converted 
into  tenants  at  will  or  during  good  behavior. 
The  majority  of  the  voters  arc  more  inter- 
ested in  immediate  good  service  than  in  ulti- 
mate municipalization,  but'  the  fact  remains 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  absolutely  hon- 
est men,  the  ordinances  are  not  in  the  least 
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incompatible   with   municipalization    at   the  transportation  needs.     He  has  studied  them 

earliest  opportunity.     This  belief  doubtless  at  the  instance  of  the  ^city  council,  and  has 

saved  the  ordinances.  submitted  valuable  reports  on  street  railway 

How  soon  Chicago  may  be  financially  able  reconstruction  and  on  the  system  of  subways 

to  take  over  the  street  railways  no  one  knows,  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  any  perma- 

Just  now  all  eyes  are  on  the  companies,  and  nent  solution  of  our  traction  problem.     His 

**  rehabilitation  "    is    the    thought    in    every  integrity  and  independence  are  unquestioned, 

mind.     The  companies  have  no  further  fear  His  legal  adviser,  and  that  of  the  city,  on 

of  politics  and  litigation,  and  they  must  go  traction  matters,  will  be  Mr.  Fisher,  Mayor 

to  work  at  once  and  give  the  city  a  modern,  Dunne*s  traction  counsel  and  the  real  author 

adequate,    and   satisfactory   traction   service,  of  the  ordinances.   These  two  men  will  be  a 

The  city  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  tower  of  strength  to  the  city,  and  its  interests 

the   president  of  the  engineering  board   of  are  safe  in   their  hands.     Whom   the  com- 

supervision  named  in  the  ordinances,  and  in  panies  will  put  in  charge  of  the  reconstruc- 

having  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Bion  J.  tion  work   remains  to  be  seen.     The  city's 

Arnold  for  that  position.    Mr.  Arnold  is  not  supervision  will  be  actual  and  thorough,  so 

only  a  distinguished  and  public-spirited  engi-  long  as  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Fisher  hold  the 

neer,  but  one  well  acquainted  with  Chicago's  positions  to  which  they  have  been  appointed. 


CHICAGO'S   NEW  MAYOR. 

BY  GEORGE  C.  SIKES. 

CHICAGO'S  new  Mayor  is  a  man  of  did  not  remain  long  in  school.  His  boyhood 
action  rather  than  of  words.  The  cam-  was  spent  in  various  occupations,  much  of 
paign  that  brought  him  into  office  is  notable  the  time  helping  his  father.  The  young 
for  the  fact  that-  during  it  the  successful  man's  kindness  of  heart  brought  him  an  op- 
candidate  never  once  appeared  in  •public  nor  portunity,  through  another's  misfortune,  to 
made  a  speech.  On  the  evening  of  February  go  into  business  for  himself  in  a  small  way. 
22,  when  he  was  returning  from  Washing-  One  day  an  old  expressman  whom  he  had-be- 
ton,  Mr.  Busse  was  seriously  injured  in  the  friended  was  found  hanging  to  a  rafter  in 
wreck  of  the  fast  Pennsylvania  train,  near  his  stable.  In  the  pocket  of  the  dead  man 
Altoona.  It  was  several  days  before  he  could  was  this  note :  **  I  v.'ant  Fred  Busse  to  have 
return  to  Chicago,  and  when  there  he  did  my  horse  and  wagon."  With  this  outfit  Mr. 
not  once  leave  his  home  until  election  day,  Busse  went  into  the  express  business,  which 
when  he  hobbled  out  to  vote.  This  relieved  rapidly  broadened  into  a  general  teaming 
him  from  the  necessity  of  a  speechmaking  business.  Later  the  sale  of  coal  was  added, 
campaign,  which  would  not  have  been  at  all  and  to-day  the  Busse  Coal  Company  is  among 
to  his  liking.  He  rarely  talks  in  public.  But  the  largest  retail  dealers  in  that  line  in 
it    also    prevented    him    from    going    about  Chicago. 

among  the  people,  which  was  a  distinct  han-  Mr.  Busse  began  to  take  an  active  part  in 

dicap,  for  Mr.  Busse  is  a  good  "  mixer  '*  who  politics  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  vote.     He 

can  make  votes  wherever  he  goes  as  a  hand-  was   elected   clerk   of    the    town    of   tJorth 

shaking  candidate.  Chicago  in   1891.     After  that  he  served  as 

Mr.  Busse  is  a  man  of  large  frame  and  bailiff  in  Judge  Brentano's  court,  and  later 

rotund  figure,  but  notwithstanding  his  size  was  a  deputy  sheriff.    In  1 894  he  was  elected 

he  is  quick  of  action  physically,  and  mentally  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Illinois  Legislature, 

is  alert.     He  was  born  in  Chicago  forty-one  where  he  served  two  terms.    In  1898  he  was 

years  ago,  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  still  elected  State  Senator,  and  held  the  office  for 

lives.    His  mother  is  also  a  native  of  Chica-  one  term  of  four  years.    In  that  body  he  was 

go.     His  father,  Gustave  Busse,  came  out  an  influential  member  of  the  so-called  "  Sen- 

of  the  Civil  War  a  captain.  The  new  Mayor  atorial  Combine,"  which  for  years  has  been 

is  a  bachelor,  and  lives  with  his  parents  in  a  the  dominating  factor  in  determining  which 

flat  over  the  office  of  the  Busse  Coal  Com-  bills  may  and  which  may  not  become  laws, 

pany,  at  391  Sedgwick  street     Fred  Busse  It  was  during  the  period  of  service  in  the 
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Senate  that  Mr.  Busse  began  to  attract  at-  Busse  became  a  candidate  and  was  nominated 

tention  as  a  conspicuous  political  leader.     In  unanimously. 

1902  he  was  elected  State  Treasurer,  hold-        The  election  contest  was  bitter  in  the  ex- 
ing  that  office  for  two  years.     On  January  treme.    A  brief  restatement  of  the  opposing 
8,  1906,  he  took  the  office  of  postmaster  at  lines  of  criticism  may  be  illuminating: 
Chicago  by  appointment  of  President  Roose-        Mayor  Dunne,  seeking  re-election  as  the 
velt,  on  the  recommendation  of  United  States  Democratic   nominee,   was   characterized   as 
Senators  Cullom  and  Hopkins.  weak,  vacillating,  and  totally  lacking  in  ad- 
To  understand   Mr.   Busse*s   rise  an  ex-  ministrative  capacity.     He  was  charged  with 
planation  of  the  political  situation  in  Chicago  filling  the  city  hall  with  cranks  and   incom- 
is  necessary.    That  city  has  never  known  the  petents.     He  was  especially  criticised  for  his 
one-man  rule  with  which  so  many  American  flop  on   traction.     After  a  settlement   ordi- 
communities  are   familiar.     Political  power  nance  had  been  worked  out  substantially  on 
in  the  Western  metropolis  has  been  centered  lines  proposed  by  himself  and  his  own  special 
in  an  oligarchy  rather  than  ip  an  autocracy,  counsel,    Mr.    Walter    L.    Fisher,     Mayor 
Mr.  Busse  is  one  of  that  oligarchy  of  about  Dunne  turned  against  the  ordinance.      This 
half  a  dozen  Republican  political  leaders  who  reversal,  his  critics  said,  was  due  to  Hearst 
work  together  in  varying  degrees  of  harmony,  fnfluence.     The  ordinance  was  approved  on 
no  one  being  able  to  dominate  alone.     Co-  a  referendum  vote  by  a  majority  of  33,000, 
operation  among  a  majority  of  these  leaders  while  Mr.   Busse^s  plurality  was   less    than 
is  necessary  for  the  control  of  conventions,  13,000.    .Had   Mayor  Dunne  stood  by   the 
and  ordinarily  practical  unanimity  of  action  settlement  ordinance,  and  claimed  credit  for 
is  requisite  to  the  carrying  of  elections.   Mr.  it  as  the  achievement  of  his  administration,  it 
Busse's  power  as  a  leader  has  grown  until  he  is   probable    that   he   would    have    been    rc- 
is  able  to  speak  absolutely  in  all  conventions  elected.  The  defenders  of  Mayor  Dunne  ad- 
for  four  out  of  Chicago's  thirty-five  wards,  mitted   to  a  large  degree  his  weakness   and 
While  other  leaders  occasionally  have  trou-  vacillation,  but  they  pointed  to  his  reputation 
blc  in  holding  their  wards  continuously  in  for  personal  honesty,  his  good  intentions,  and 
line,  Busse  has*none,  largely  because  he  has  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  many  as  op- 
made  it  his  policy,  at  least  in  matters  of  con-  posed  to  the  interests  of  the  few,  as  reasons 
spicuous  public  interest,  to  represent  the  real  why  he  should  be  elected  over  his  opponent. 
public  sentiment  of  his  territory.     He  has        Mr.  Busse  was  strongly  criticised  on  per-r 
done  this  even  though  at  times  he  has  seemed,  sonal  grounds.     It  was  contended  that  his 
by  so  doing,  to  jeopardize  his  own  political  election  would  be  a  triumph  for  machine  pol- 
advantage.    But  because  of  the  very  fact  that  itics.     It  was  said  that  the  special  interests 
he  has  given  his  attention  primarily  to  satis-  and    the.  vicious   elements    were    nearly   all 
fying  his  own  political  constituency,  he  has  backing .  Busse,   and   that  his"  success  ^vould 
placed  himself  in  a  position  to  profit  from  the  mean  the  intrenchment  in  power  of  the  pub- 
jealous  bickerings  among  the  other  leaders,  lie-utility   corporations   and    a   '*  wide    open 
For  example,  he  was  selected  for  postmaster  town  "    in    the    fullest   significance   of    that 
very  largely  because  he  was  an  available  can-  term. 

didate  with  which  one  faction  in  Illinois  pol-  Not  only  the  special  interests,  but  the  busi- 
itics  could  work  discomfiture  to  another.  It  ness  interests  generally,  were  with  the  Re- 
is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Busse  at  the  outset  really  publican  nominee  as  against  Mayor  Dunne. 
cared  to  be  Mayor.  He  realized  that  his  can-  The  friends  of  Mr.  Busse  contend  that  the 
didacy  probably  would  provoke  personal  crit-  special  interests  will  get  nothing  more  than 
icism.  He  entertains  a  positive  dislike  for  fair  treatment  under  his  administration.  Mr. 
the  ornamental  duties  of  the  position,  and  Busse  did  indeed  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the 
probably  recognizes  that  he  is  not  well  qual-  ranks  of  the  so-called  "  liberal  element,"  but 
ified  for  ornamental  functions.  But  while  he  by  no  means  took  all  that  element  away 
some  important  elements  in  the  Republican  from  Mayor  Dunne.  Friends  of  the  new 
party  secretly  did  not  want  Busse  for  Mayor,  Mayor,  who  is  a  German  by  descent,  insist 
none  would  offer  open  opposition  to  him  in  that  he  will  go  no  further  in  this  line  than  is 
either  primaries  or  convention.  His  unani-  consistent  with  respectable  German  notions 
mous  nomination  was  conceded  should  he  of  liberalit}^  that  his  administration  will  do 
be  a  candidate,  while  any  other  seeker  for  more  than  its  predecessors  to  suppress  crimi- 
the  oflSce  was  practically  certain  to  provoke  a  nality  and  manifestations  of  vice.  What  the 
bitter  primary  fight.     In  this  situation  Mr.  Republican  nominee  did  have  to  a  marked  de- 
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gTtt  was  the  active  support  of  the  organiza- 
tion political  workers,  unitedly  of  his  own 
party,  atid  to  some  extent  of  the  opposite 
party  as  well. 

The  independent  voters,  as  a  rule,  were 
not  pleased  with  the  situation.  Neither  can- 
didate was  entirely  satisfactory  to  ifiany  of 
them,  and  apparently  the  independent  vote 
was  about  evenly  divided.  Before  the  time 
for  filing  nomina- 
t  i  o  n  papers  had 
closed  there  was  de- 
mand in  many  quar- 
ters for  an  inde- 
pendent candidate, 
and  Mr.  Walter  L 
Fisher  was  looked 
to  as  ■  the  natural 
choice  for  (hat  pur 
pose.  But  Mr 
Fisher  could  not  see 
his  way  clear  to  take 
the  leadership  of 
such  a  movement. 
The  Independent 
voters  in  the  main 
appear-since  election 
to  be  much  more 
hopeful  of  a  good 
administration  than 
they  were  while  the 
campaign  was  in 
progress. 

All  the  English- 
speaking  dailies,  in- 
cluding the  inde- 
pendent press,  sup- 
ported Mr.  Busse, 
except  the  Hearst 
papers.  Mr.  Hearst 
cago   to  assist   Mayo 

him  from  New  York  a  special  staff  of 
cartoonists  and  editorial  writers,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Brisbane  heading  the  latter.  The  fear 
that  Mayor  Dunne,  if  elected,  would  allow 
his  administration  to  be  used  in  furtherance 
.  of  Mr.  Hearst's  Presidential  aspirations 
undoubtedly  was  a  factor  in  leading  some 
Democrats  to  support  Busse. 

What  kind  of  a  Mayor  will  Busse  jnake? 
That  is  the  question  the  answer  to  which  all 
Chicago  is  awaiting  with  keen  interest. 

Mr.  Busse  is  not  likely  to  prove  an  origi- 
nator of  policies,  unless  it  he  administrative 
policies.  By  temperament  he  is  cautious,  and 
accustomed  to  prefer  the  safe  and  the  tried 
to  the  experimental.  He  is  more  likely  to 
err  on  the  side  of  conservatism  than  of  rad- 


icalism. It  is  as  a  practical  administrator 
that  Mr.  Busse 's  friends  expect  him  to  score 
brilliant  triumphs,  and  it  is  improved  admin- 
istration of  which  Chicago  stands  most  in 
need  to-day.  For  ten  years  that  community 
has  been  fighting  over  questions  of  policy  and 
has  been  choosing  mayors  chiefly  with  a  view 
attitude  on  such  questions,  with  the 


jlt  that  adi 


himself  went  to  Chi- 
Dunne,  taking  with 


has  been  lost  sight 
of.  Mr.  Busse 
comes  into  office 
pledged  primarily  to 
improve  llie  quality 

and  his  friends  ex- 
press every  confi- 
dence that  he  will 
succeed  in  that  to 
a  marked  degree, 
while  in  no  wise  en- 
dangering any  poli- 
cy clearly  approved 
by  public  opinion. 

The  chief  reason 
assigned  for  believ- 
ing that  Busse  will 
give  a  good  admin- 
istration is  that  he 
has  used  his  power 
as  a  political  leader 
as  a  rule  to  bring 
into  public  life  ca- 
pable men  who  have 
made  good  records. 
Of  the  high-class 
men  holding  office 
in  Chicago  to-day 
a  larger  proportion 
owe  their  nomina- 
tions to  Busse  than  to  any  other  one  political 
leader.  By  temperament  the  new  Mayor  is 
a  man  who  "  docs  things."  He  is  a  hard 
worker  who  likes  to  get  results,  whether  in 
business,  politics,  or  as  the  holder  of  public 
office.  As  postmaster  at  Chicago  he  has  given 
an  efficient  administration.  When  he  wanted 
anything  at  Washington  he  did  not  write. 
He  went  there  in  person.  During  his  year 
and  a  quarter  of  service  as  postmaster  he  has 
been  to  Washington  twelve  times,  never  tak- 
ing more  than  three  or  four  days  for  each 
trip.  He  has  succeeded  in  having  over  500 
employees  added  to  the  postoffice  force  in  Chi- 
cago. Various  improvements  in  local  office 
management  have  also  been  made  by  him. 
discipline  has  been  well  maintained. 

As  a  member  of  the  Legislature  Mr.  Busse 
generally  has  shown  a  desire  to  do  what  pub- 
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lie  opinion  clearly  demanded.  In  1895  he  making  a  good  record  for  efficiency,  he  is  not 
voted  for  the  Chicago  civil-service  law,  a  likely  to  forget  that  he  is  himself  z  partisan 
reform  of  fundamental  importance.  His  sup-  organization  politician,  and  students  of 
port  has  been  forthcoming  for  other  benefi-  municipal  government  contend  that  political 
cial  measures  approved  by  persons  in  whom  partisanship  and  the  highest  order  of  cffi- 
he  had  confidence.  During  his  first  term  in  ciency.in  municipal  administration  are  in* 
the  Legislature  Mr.  Busse  voted  for  certain  compatible.  By  which  star  is  Mr.  Busse 
obj^tionable  street-railway  and  gas  bills,  ve-  most  likely  to  direct  his  course,  efficiency  or 
toed  by  Governor  Altgeld.  These  matters  partisanship?  It  is  a  likely  guess  that  he 
had  not  been  much  discussed  prior  to  that  will  try  to  steer  a  middle  path  between  the 
time.  In  the  next  session,  however,  when  two.  In  that  event  he  may  give  Chicagp  s 
public  opinion  had  begun  to  take  form,  Mr.  much  better  administration  than  it  has  hith- 
Busse  went  on  record  in  opposition  to  all  erto  enjoyed,  but  he  must  come  short  of  the 
such  measures,  including  the  Allen  law.  In  excellence  that  is  attainable  only  throu^  the 
the  following  session,  when  the  Allen  law  complete  elimination  of  consideration  of  par- 
had  become  a  burning  political  issue,  he  took  tisan  politics. 

an  active  part  in  forcing  its  speedy .  repeal.  Among  Mr.  *Busse*s  supporters  arc  men 
This  course  on  his  part  would  seem  to  give  of  various  types  and  widely  differing  eco- 
the  cue  to  his  attitude  on  public-utility  ques-  nomic  and  social  status.  I  asked  one  of  the 
tions.  He  will  treat  these  interests  fairly,  new  Mayor's  high-grade  adherents  what  his 
perhaps  even  liberally  at  times.  He  will  not  chief  could  do  consistently  with  public  inter- 
go  out  of  his  way  to  make  campaign  material  ests  to  satisfy  some  of  the  less  desirable  of 
for  himself  'by  stirring  up  issues  with  them,  his  following.  The  reply  was :  "  No  man 
But  whenever  a  clash  arises  he  will  endeavor  can  win  in  politics  with  the  help  of  the  gpod 
to  act  in  accordance  with  public  opinion,  if  alone.  All  elements  are  necessary  to  sue- 
that  can  be  clearly  gauged.  This  does  not  cess.  Mr.  Busse  may  bestow  small  patron- 
mean  that  he  is  easily  changeable.  On  the  age  among  these  workers,  but  he  will  select 
contrary,  if  he  definitely  commits  himself  to  only  capable  men  for  the  prominent  positions, 
a  certain  course,  especially  where  a  friend  is  The  man's  good  fellowship  and  democratic 
involved,  he  is  likely  to  adhere  to  it  regardless  ways  largely  account  for  his  popularity  with 
of  criticisms  or  consequences.  all  classes."  Mr.  Busse  certainly  does  in- 
Mr.  Busse's  course  since  election  is  taken  spire  personal  loyalty,  as  witness  the  enthusi- 
to  indicate  that  he  desires  to  give  an  efficient  asm  shown  for  him  during  the  campaign  by 
administration.  His  selections  for  some  of  the  many  "  Busy  Busse  Boosters." 
the  most  important  positions,  like  Mr.  Brun-  Mr.  Busse  has  always  maintained  friendly 
dage  for  corporation  counsel  and  Mr.  Wil-  relations  with  the  workmen  in  his  employ, 
son  for  comptroller,  tend  to  inspire  public  and  has  been  on  good  terms  with  the  unions, 
confidence.  The  retention  of  Mr.  Fisher  as  But  he  is  expected  to  exercise  a  firm  hand  in 
special  traction  counsel  is  taken  as  an  indi-  maintaining  public  order  in  the  event  of 
cation  that  the  Mayor  desires  to  have  the  "labor  disturbances." 

traction-settlement  ordinance  carried  out  in        While  he  will  seek  and  act  upon  advice 

good  faith.    He  has  asked  a  group  of  leading  from  many  quarters,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

physicians  to  suggest  the  name-  of  a  proper  that   Mr.   Busse   himself  will   be   the   real 

person  for  head  of  the  department  of  health.  Mayor  during  his  term  of  office  and  that  the 

The '  severest   strain    will   come   when    the  directing  hand  at  the  helm  w^ill  be  his. 
smaller  partisan  spoilsmen  begin  to  make  de-       Mr.  Busse  will  be  the  first  Mayor  of  Chi- 

mand  for  recognition,  as  they  are  sure  to  do.  cago  to  hold  office  for  a  four-year  term,  the  ' 

While  Mr.  Busse  seemingly  is  desirous  of  period  heretofore  having  been  two  years. 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE  AT  EIGHTY-CIGHT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  of  that  half-century  of  our  national  history  which 
had  the  Civil  War  as  its  center  and  focus,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  celebrates  on  the  37th 
of  the  present  month  her  eighty-eighth  birthday.  Mrs.  Howe  attained  eminence  in  the  widely 
dIfFerent  fields  of  authorship,  philanthropy,  and  politics.  She  was  bom  in  "New  York  City  on 
May  27,  iSig.  Fronj  her  mother,  .Julia  Rush  Ward,  she  inherited  an  unusual  literary  talent, 
and  upon  her  marriage,  in  1813,  to  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  eminent  philanthropist, 
she  began  conducting  with  him  the  Boston  Commonwtalth,  an  anti-slavery  journal,  continuing 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  After  the  slavery  qticstion  had  been  settled  she  became  ac- 
tive in  woman's  suffrage,  prison  reform,  the  caute  of  universal  peace,  and  other  philanthropic 
causes.  For  almost  half  a  century  she  has  been  known  ai  a  writer  and  lecturer  on  social  sub- 
-jects,  and  for  several  years  during  the  late  'go's  of  the  past  century  she  frequently  preached 
from  Unitarian  pulpits.  Her  best-known  literary  work  is  undoubtedly  her  <^ne  poem  "  The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  which  was  writtoi  while  visiting  the  camps  near  Washington 
in  i§6i  and  published  first  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Other  well-known  poems  of  hers  are 
"  Passion  Flowers,"  "  Words  for  the  Hour,"  and  "  From  Sunset  Ridge."  Well  known,  also, 
are  her  esuys  and  prose  writingt,  "A  Trip  to  Cuba,"  "Sex  and  Education,"  "A  Life  of 
Margaret  Fuller,"  "la  Polite  Society  Polite?"  ud  T       •     ■     ■      ---     ■  ■ 


PUBLIC  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

BY  WILLET  M.  HAYS. 

(Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.) 

XX^ITHOUT  any  noise  or  campaign  the  ics  as  elective  studies  into  their  general  high- 
recent  Congress  made  large  contribu-  school  courses, 
tions  to  education  and  research  in  agricul-        There  have  been  organized  in  two  or  three 
ture,   mechanic  arts,   and   home  economics,  hundred  townships,  or  preferably  in  districts 
During  its  first  session  a  law  was  passed  in-  containing    only    twenty-five    square    miles, 
creasing  the  annual  appropriation  for  State  two    or    three   hundred    consolidated    rural 
experiment  stations  from  $i5,ocx)  to  $30,000  schools,  six  to  ten  isolated  rural  schools  being 
annually,  a  total  annual  increase  of  $720,000.  consolidated  into  one,  and  the  pupils  are  car- 
During  the  second  session  a  law  was  enacted  ried  to  and  from  school  at  public  expense. 
which  will  raise  the  federal  appropriation  to  In  some  of  these  schools  the  attempt  to  intro- 
each  of  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  duce  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
mechanic  arts  from  $25,000  to  $50,000,  a  nomics   is   being   successfully   made.      It    is  . 
total  increase  for  industrial  education  in  the  found  that  while  the  little  rural  schools  can> 
forty-eight  States  of  $1,200,000  annually.  not  afford    teachers  trained   to  instruct    in 

In  1862,  to  induce  the  States  to  establish  agriculture  and  home  economics,  the  consoli- 
these  institutions  and  colleges  related  to  the  dated  school  can  afford  to  pay  a  principal  and 
industries.  Congress  gave  lands  to  be  sold  an  assistant  principal  who  are  trained  to 
and  the  proceeds  used  as  endowment  funds,  teach  these  subjects  and  to  give  inspiration 
From  these  the  colleges^  secure  an  annual  in-  in  country  life  generally  to  the  rural  pupils. 
Come  of  about  $15,000  as  an  average  for  all  It  has  been  demonstrated  also  that  the  con- 
States.  Subsequent  appropriations  make  solidated  rural  school  can  afford  to  build  up  a 
available  to  these  State  colleges  and  stations  simple  laboratory,  support  a  small  farm,  de- 
an average  of  $95,000,  or  a  total  of  over  velop  a  library,  and  secure  other  necessary 
$4,500,000,  each  year.  The  States  have  equipment  to  use  in  successfully  teaching 
more  than  duplicated  this  amount  for  current  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Further, 
expenses,  giving  $3,846,000,  besides  spend-  it  is  found  that  teachers  with  specific  train- 
ing $6,765,000  annually  in  adding  to  the  ing  for  country-life  educational  work  can  co- 
equipment  of  these  institutions.  operate  with  the  parents  so  that  much  of  the 

There  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  home  duties  of  the  rural  youth  may  be  made 
of  Congress  a  bill  to  appropriate  $8,000,000  far  more  educational  as  well  as  more  inter- 
annually  for  industrial  education  in  high  esting  than  heretofore.  There  is  evident 
schools  of  secondary  grade.  It  is  proposed  in  ground  for  the  claim  that  consolidated  rural 
that  bill  to  devote  about  half  of  this  sum  schools  and  the  work  of  the  home  life  on  the 
to  instruction  in  mechanic  arts  and  home  eco-  farm  can  be  so  developed  under  co-operation 
nomics  in  cfty  high  schools  and  half  to  in-  between  teacher  and  parent  as  to  provide  far 
struction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  better  education  for  our  rural  youth  than  can 
in  agricultural  high  schools.  There  have  possibly  be  devised  for  youth  while  living  in 
been  established  in  various  States  between  city  homes.  In  the  city  primary  schools  also 
thirty  and  forty  agricultural  high  schools  there  is  being  introduced  much  instruction  in 
articulating  with  the  rural  schools  below  and  manual  training. 

with  the  agricultural  colleges  above.  As  All  of  this  technical  and  practical  work  is 
these  schools  return  most  of  their  graduates  found  to  have  an  educational  value  compara- 
to  country  life,  they  are  properly  said  to  ble  with  the.  value  of  the  studies  commonly 
articulate  with  the  farm  also.  '  This  bill  taught.  It  helps  each  pupil  to  find  out  the 
would  cause  the  States  to  establish  two  or  line  of  effort  in  which  he  should  and  can 
three  hundred  more  of  these  agricultural  best  succeed  and  which  each  will  most  enjoy, 
high  schools,  one  for  each  ten  agricultural  The  body  of  knowledge  being  developed  un- 
counties.  Numerous  cities  have  established  der  the  expenditure  of  tens  and  even  hun- 
mechanic  arts  high  schools,  and  others  have  dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  devoted  to  re- 
introduced mechanic  arts  and  home  econom-  search  in  rural  affairs  and  to  the  other  in- 
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dustries  is  bound  to  successfully  knock  at  the  has  come  to  see  that  its  money  used  in  induft-' 
door  of  all  public  and  non-public  schools,  in-  trial  studies  in  high  schools  will  prepare 
eluding  our  rural  schools  and  our  city  pri-  many  leaders  in  farm  and  city  industries  and 
mary  schools.  Those  boys  and  girls  who  are  in  home-making,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
to  be  the  practical  workers  and  home-makers  that  these  high  schools  which  emphasize  agri- 
can  afJord  to  and  will  remain  longer  in  the  culture,  mechanic  arts  and  home  economics 
school  if  the  schools  give  them  more  of  tech-  will  prepare  many  who  can  successfully  intro- 
nical  preparation  for  the  practical  work  they  duce  industrial  subjects  in  the  primary  rural 
are  to  do  for  a  living.    The  general  public  and  city  schools. 


THE   NATIONAL  ARBITRATION  AND  PEACE 

CONGRESS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 

np HE  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  G)n-  15th  of  June  the  representatives  of  all  the 
gress,  which  met  in  New  York  early  South  and  Central  American  republics  will 
in  April,  was  in  many  respects  the  most  assemble  in  the  old  Dutch  capital.  The  con-^ 
notable  congress  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  ference,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  mark  the  de- 
held  in  the  Old  World  or  the  new.  The  but  of  the  South-American  republics  upon 
exceptional  importance  of  this  gathering  de-  the  stage  of  the  great  world's  theater.  Hith- 
pends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  erto^  even  the  greatest  of  them  have  been  re- 
upon  the  personality  of  those  who  took  part  garded  as  K^gi'^phical  names  for  vast  see- 
in  it ;  and,  like  most  peace  conferences  which  tions  of  American  wildernesses,  inhabited 
are  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  **  blowing  chiefly  by  half-breeds  speaking  Spanish  or 
oflE  steam  "  and  affording  a  more  or  less  satis-  Portuguese.  The  arrival  of  the  learned,  pol- 
factory  mode  of  using  its  surcharged  senti-  ished,  and  statesmanlike  delegates  whom  the 
ments  of  good  folks  scandalized,  and  rightly  great  South-American  republics  will  send  to 
scandalized,  by  the  wasteful  preparations  for  the  Hague  Conference  will  be  an  "  eye- 
war  and  the  horrors  of  actual  .combat,  the  opener  "  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  Japan 
conference  that  met  at  Carnegie  Hall  under  made  heri/^^ii/ at  the  conference  of  1899,  that 
the  presidency  of  Andrew  Carnegie  had  a  distinguished  role  is  reserved  for  South  Amer- 
distinct  political  objective.  It  was  the  pio-  ica  next  June.  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
neer  or  John  the  Baptist  of  the  second  inter-  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
national  conference  which  will  meet  at  The  should  regard  such  an  event  as  the  meeting 
Hague  on  the  15th  of  June.  It  represented  of  the  Hague  Conference  under  such  auspices 
the  first  rudimentary,  crude,  but  nevertheless  and  composed  of  such  constituents  with  inter- 
definite,  effort  on  the  part  of  the  New  World  est  and  enthusiasm.  *  It  was  a  happy  idea  to 
to  impress  its  will  on  the  Old  World.  '  afford  this  interest  and  enthusiasm  an  oppor- 
This  task  was  undertaken  in  no  spirit  of  tunity  of  organized  and  articulate  expression 
arrogance.  The  rig^t  of  America  to  leader-  at  the  great  series  of  meetings  which  were 
ship  in  this  matter  is  nowhere  more  cordially  held  in  New  York  from  April  14  to  April  17. 
recognized  than  in  the  nations  of  the  Old  The  usual  fault  of  peace  conferences  is  that 
World.  This  is  due  to  several  causes.  In  diey  devote  themselves  too  much  to  the  utter- 
the  first  place,  the  initiative  of  calling  the  ance  of  oratorical  "  flapdoodle^"  and  this  ele- 
conference  was  taken  by  President  Roosevelt  ment  was  not  altogether  al^ent  from  the 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Interparliamentary  meeting  in  New  YorL  It  was,  however,  sub- 
Union  when  it  first  met  on  American  soil,  ordinate^  to  the  utterances  of  statesmen  who 
This  is  the  first  conference  in  the  world  in  have  the  practical  appredation  of  the  real 
which  all  the  American  states  will  be  repre-  difliculties  to  be  dealt  with, 
sented,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  re-  The  conference  opened  with  a  moderate 
public  of  Panama.  At  the  Hague  Confer-  and  cautious  letter  from  President  Roosevdtp 
ence  of  1899  Mexico  and  the  United  States  which  made  at  least  one  Englishman  who 
alone  represented  the  New  World.    On  the  heard  it  wonder  whether  die  man  who  wrote 
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it  could  be  the  strenuous  and  militant  person-  presence  of  distinguished  guests  whom  Mr. 

ality  who  is  so  often  caricatured  as  playing  Carnegie  had  invited  to  attend  the  opening  of 

the  part  of  Orlando  Furioso  in  American  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  who  also  were  in- 

politics.    The  Presidential  message  was  ear-  vited  to  the  meeting  of  the  peace  conference, 

nest,  lucid,  and  practical,  but  it  erred, — if  at  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant  was  the 

all, — on  the  side  of  caution,  and  carefully  ab-  most  conspicuous  of  the  foreign  guests.     He 

stained  from  revealing  any  of  the  character-  co-operated   loyally   with    Lord   Pauncefotc 

istic  fire-flashes  which  often  illuminate  the  and  Mr.  Holls  at  the  Hague  Conference  in 

utterances  of  the  American  President.    The  1899  in  elaborating  the  high  international 

event  of  the  conference,  however,  regarded  court  of  arbitration.    It  was  he  who  declared 

as  a  field  for  the  serious  discussion  of  inter-  that  it  was  the  duty  of  mutual  powers  to  use 

national   policy  by   international   statesmen,  their  best  efforts  to  fight  the  outbreak  of  war, 

was  the  address  by  Secretary  Root  upon  the  and  it  was  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  with 

sentiment  of  humanity.  the  doubtful  exception  of  King  Edward  VII., 

Mr.  Root  was  followed  by  Mr.  Hughes,  who  deserves  the  credit  of  having  brought 
the  Governor  of  New  York  State,  who  re-  about  the  Anglo-French  entente  cordiale. 
ceived  as  warm  a  welcome  as  any  other  per-  He  is  a  member  of  the  Hague  high  court  and 
son  on  the  platform,  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  one  of  the  French  delegates  at  the  approach- 
Root  not  excepted.  The  opening  meeting  ing  Hague  Conference.  He  was,  therefore, 
was  closed  by  an  address  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  obliged  to  speak  with  considerable  reserve, 
who  was  the  central  and  most  picturesque  but  his  geniality,  his  humor,  and  his  mastery 
figure  of  the  conference.  Mr.  Carnegie  ar-  of  the  English  language  made  him  a  very 
rived  at  New  York  fresh  from  his  glorifica-  welcome  speaker  at  all  the  meetings.  Count 
tion  or  apotheosis  at  the  dedication  of  the  Apponyi,  of  Hungary,  was  detained  at  Bud- 
Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburg,  and  he  was  apest  by  his  ministerial  duties.  Otherwise 
received  with  the  enthusiasm*  and  respect  Americans  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
properly  due  to  one  who  has  displayed  so  hearing  once  more  the  most  finished  of  Euro- 
keen  an  interest  in  the  promotion  of  interna-  pean  orators  addressing  them  in  their  own 
tional  peace.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  a  humorous  tongue  with  an  ease  and  mastery  little  short 
gift  of  speech.  His  sympathetic  spirit  over-  of  marvelous.  Of  Mr.  Carnegie*s  German 
flows  with  compassion  for  those  martyred  guests,  few  put  in  appearance  at  the  con- 
mortals  who  have  been  doomed  by  fate  to  ference. 

own  millions.  This  is  no  doubt  a  serious  mat-  Of  the  other  distinguished  foreigners,  Mr. 
ter  for  him.  As  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Maarten  Maartens,  the  well-known  Dutch 
myth,  when  the  vulture  which  fed  jjpon  the  novelist,  astonished  every  one,  himself  most  of 
vitals  of  Prometheus  found  it  impossible  to  all,  by  the  fluency  and  force  with  which  he 
consume  the  ever-renewed  substance  of  the  spoke  in  public.  Sir  Robert  Cranston,  ex-Pro- 
Titan's  body,  so  Mr.  Carnegie,  after  making  vost  of  Edinburgh,  a  bellicose  Scot,  whose 
the  most  desperate  efforts  to  disembarrass  breast  was  starred  with  many  medals  won  in 
himself  of  his  millions,  has  only  been  able  to  African  wars,  was  a  picturesque  addition  to 
succeed  in  distributing  the  interest  upon  his  the  group  of  peace  men  and  a  reminder,  when 
fortune.  We  are  therefore  periodically  asked  one  was  needed,  that  the  conference  was  by 
to  pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  millionaire  who  no  means  composed  of  old  pacifists  who  arc 
has  made  the  one  failure  of  his  life  in  his  at-  out  of  touch  with  the  patriotic  sympathies 
tempt  to  disembarrass  himself  of  his  millions,  and  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
but  who,  with  that  solitary  exception,  is  ever  lation.  Sir  Robert  Ball,  the  astronomer,  al- 
pleased  with  the  world  and  all  the  things  ways  a  welcome  speaker,  based  his  advocacy 
that  are  therein.  The  indomitable  and  insa-  of  peace  upon  the  scientific  doctrine  of  evo- 
tiable  activity  of  the  boy  born  seventy  years  lution.  Mr.  W.  J.  Br>'an  made  the  witty 
ago  in  Dunfermline  cannot  rest  content  with  retort  that  he  had  always  believed  that  peace  " 
merely  American  financial  strifes.  Andrew,  rested  upon  the  principle  that  all  men  were 
like  Alexander,  pines  for  fresh  worlds  to  con-  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  that  he  was 
quer,  and  he  finds  a  wide  and  spacious  field  glad  to  know  that  it  was  equally  soundly 
of  battle  lying  before  him  in  the  campaign  for  based  upon  the  doctrine  that  war  had  origi- 
intemational  peace.  nally  descended  from  the  ape. 

The  conference  was  remarkable  not  only       l^he  proceedings  of  the  conference  were 

on  account  of  the  presence  of  delegates  from  brought  to  a  close  by  the  adoption  of  a  series 

all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  also  for  the  of  resolutions  which  Mr.  Carnegie  was  asked 
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to  present  in  person  to  the  President  of  the  the  omission  of  the  word  "  all  "  before  intcr- 

United  States  and  Secretary  Root.    The  fact  national  differences. 

that  a  peace  conference  of  the  United  States       The    conference    recommended    that    the 

could  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  peace-  Hague  Tribunal  should  be  converted  into  a 

loving   citizens  of   other   countries   was   ig-  permanent  court,  always  in  session,  whether 

nored.      Yet  so   tremblingly    responsive   are  or  not  there  is  anything  for  it  to  do.     It  rec- 

the  nations  to  each  other,  it  might,  have  oc-  ommended  the  periodical  assembling  of  the 

curred  to  some  of  those  who  drafted  the  reso-  Hague  Conference,  and  condemned  the  right 

lutions  that  they  would  miss  a  great  oppor-  of  the  capture  of  private  property  at  sea.     It 

tunity   and   ignore  a  great   responsibility   if  shrank  from  urging  that  Mr.  Holls*  clause  on 

they  did  not  endeavor  to  make  the  influence  special  mediation  should  be  made  obligatory 

of  the  American  people  felt  throughout  the  by  refusing  war  loans  to  nations  that  drew 

Old  World  in  support  of  the  initiative  of  the  the  sword  without  first  appealing  to  special 

American  President.    That  they  did  nothing  mediation.    The  resolutions  as  a  whole  were 

whatever  to   rally  international  support  for  hardly  worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  oc- 

proposals  which  can  only  be  carried  out  by  casion  or  the  representative  character  of  the 

international     co-operation     was     only     one  conference.    Possibly  it  was  from  a  conscious- 

among  many  illustrations  of  the  distinctively  ness    that    they   had    added    nothing   to   the 

national,  not  to  say  provincial  or  parochial,  weight  or  the  value  of  the  recommendations 

attitude  which  characterized  the  proceedings  of   the    Interparliamentary   Union    that    the 

of  the  conference.     There  was  no  desire  to  committee  took  no  steps   for  pressing  their 

hear  reports  as  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  other  adoption  upon  other  governments  than  their 

countries,  and  when  one  speaker  voiced  with  own. 

perfect  accuracy  the  prevailing  opinion  of  None  of  the  many  meetings  held  during 
the  German  official  classes  he  was  promptly  the  conference  was  more  interesting  and  pos- 
jumped  upon  as  if  he  were  a  public  malefac-  sibly  more  pregnant  with  future  usefulness 
tor.  Nevertheless,  the  conference  was  an.  than  the  great  gathering  of  school  children 
immense  improvement  upon  all  previous  which  assembled  in  Carnegie  Hall  under  the 
conferences  of  the  kind.  Its  meetings  were  presidency  of  Superintendent  Maxwell,  of 
crowded.  Even  the  professional  pacifist  was  New  York.  It  is  to  the  youth  of  America, 
placed  under  severe  restraint,  and  we  heard  rather  than  to  the  old  and  middle-aged  men 
little  or  nothing  of  the  impracticable  theories  who  dominated  this  conference  that  we  must 
of  the  heroic  non-resisters.  look  for  any  generous  or  original  initiative 
The  resolutions  drawn  up  by  the  confer-  in  the  task  of  bringing  the  more  advanced 
ence  committee  differed  from  those  of  the  ideas  of  practical  progress  toward  interna- 
Interparliamentary  Union  in  two  important  tional  brotherhood  before  the  attention  of  the 
particulars:  The  first  was  the  deliberate  other  nations  of  the  world.  The  youth 
omission,  apparently  out  of  pure  parochial  of  the  universities  of  the  world  form  a  con- 
ignorance,  of  the  recommendation  that  the  stituency  which  has  not  yet  been  interna- 
Haguc  Conference  should  request  all  gov-  tionalized.  No  field  offers  a  more  prom- 
ernments  to  undertake  active  work  for  the  ising  harvest.  Peace  has  hitherto  been 
propaganda  of  peace  and  the  promotion  regarded  as  little  more  than  the  mere  rcgu- 
of  international  brotherhood  and  provide  for  lation  of  war.  Negatives  are  never  pop- 
this  purpose  a  regular  appropriation  as  for  ular,  especially  with  youth.  When  peace  is. 
any  other  department  of  state.  The  second  prosecuted  with  the  skill  of  a  campaign  and 
was  the  extraordinary  and  reckless  extension  the  enthusiasm  of  a  crusade,  the  young  men 
of  the  demand  for  universal  arbitration  for  and  women  of  the  world  will  throw  them- 
all  questions  not  involving  national  honor  or  selves  into  the  movement  with  the  energy  and 
vital  national  interests  into  a  demand  for  the  the  clan  of  youth.  There  is  much  to  be  done 
arbitration  of  all  questions,  no  matter  how  in  this  direction,  and  the  task  from  which  this 
vital  they  might  be  to  the  very  existence  of  peace  conference  has  shrunk  may  yet  be  car- 
the  nation.  Fortunately,  the  mistake  was  ried  to  victory  by  younger  and  more  vigorous 
discovered  and  rectified  at  the  last  moment  by  hands. 
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FURTHER   DISCUSSION  OF  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS. 


TN  the  April  issue  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
VIEWS,  under  the  caption,  "  Protection  of 
Human  Life  on  American  Railroads,"  we 
devoted  much  space  to  the  frightful  .in- 
crease in  the  number  of  railroad  accidents  in 
this  country,  and  to  a  discussion  of  a  means 
to  check  their  further  spread.  Three  dis- 
tinct presentations  were  given:  "  Can  the 
Railroad  Death-Rate  Be  Reduced?  "  by  "Ar- 
thur M'Tavish";  "Railway  Accidents  and 
Railway  Personnel,"  by  Wyatt  W.  Ran- 
dall; and  "  Psycholog)-  of  the  Railroad  Acci- 
dent," by  Charles  R.  Keyes. 

Mr.  "  M'Tavish "  contended  that  the 
needed  remedy  is  the  enforcement  of  block 
signaling  on- all  our  railroads  and  the  inter- 
locking of  all  main-track  switches  under  the 
control  of  one  man,  "  so  as  to  centralize  the 
responsibility  for  their  proper  manipulation." 
The  expense  would  not  be  prohibitive,  proba- 
bly, "  about  eight-tenths  of  i  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings  of  all  railroads." 

Mr.  Randall  believed  that  lack  of  safet>' 
appliances  for  signaling,  switching,  and  hait- 
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ing  trains ;  use  of  the  railway  as  a  highway  by 
pedestrians;  grade-crossings;  low  standards 
of  efficiency  for  employees;  overwork,  and 
employing  men  physically  unfit  had  much  to 
do  with  railroad  casualties.  He  favored 
block  signals,  and  scored  the  railroads  for 
the  genera!  lack  of  discipline  among  their  em- 
ployees. 

Mr,  Keyes  placed  the  responsibility  pri- 
marily on  the  higher  officials  and  favored 
criminal  prosecution.  The  fallible  human 
element  ^mong  subordinates  should  receive 
more  attention.  One  man's  obliviousness,  said 
he,  should  be  made  an  impossibility  to  occa- 
sion disaster,  and  operative  methods  that  are 
row  antiquated  should  be  abandoned  for  a 
logical  and  adequate  system. 

Discussed  from  separate  viewpoints,  there 
was,  nevertheless,  a  consensus  on  three  vital 
points;  Necessity  for  block  signals,  better 
discipline,  and  a  belief  that  economy  in  time 
and  money  would  follow  the  institution  of 
these  reforms.  Two  exhaustive  discussions 
of  this  subject:  "The  Growing  Railway 
Death-Roll:  Who  Is  Responsible?"  by  Mr. 
Carl  Snyder,  in  Everybody's  for  April,  arfd 
"  Railroad  Accidents,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Haigh 
Dixon,  in  the  current  Atlanlic  Monthly,  arc 
valuable  contributions  to  a  subject  that  has 
aroused  the  public  to  a  spirited  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  modern  railroad  perils, — to  de- 
termine if  the  same  are  inevitable,  or  avoida- 
ble. A  more  thoughtful,  impartial,  and 
helpful  symposium  on  this  issue  than  that 
embodied  in  the  five  articles  mentioned  the 
reader  cannot  readily  procure. 

AMERICA'S  BAD  SHOWING. 

I       After  a  diligent  and  searching  investiga- 
tion, Mr.  Snyder  declares,  in  respect  to  safety 
■    for  passengers,  that  American  railroads  are 
;    twenty  years  behind  England,  France,  Gcr- 
j   many,  and  other  civilized  countries,  and  the 
;    risk  to  life  and  limb  is  ten*  times  greater  in 
I    an  American  than  in  an  English  train.     In 
nineteen   years   154,000   persons   have   been 
!   killed  and  nearly   1,000,000  injured  in  all 
;    kinds  of  railroad  accidents  in  America.     "  In 
1905  it  was  twice  as  dangerous  to  travel  on 
a  railway  train  or  to  work    for  a  railway 
company  in  the  United  States,"  says  he,  "  as 
it  was  in  1895."    In  1907,  this  is  still  worse. 
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The  number  of  English  railway  employees  creased  money  they  remain  on  duty  twenty- 
killed  in  train  accidents  in  the  last  five  years,  four  hours  at  a  time. 

according  to  this  writer,  was  seven;  in  this  Again,  mechanical  matters  are  slighted  in 
country  between  seven  and  eight  hundred.  the  "  rush,"  and  necessary  repairs  are  negli- 
From  1895  to  1905  the  increase  in  the  gently  made,  leading  to  delay  and  accident, 
number .  of  passengers  killed  on  American  Block  systems  are  not  operated  with  effi- 
railroads  was  216  per  cent.,  the  figures  being:  ciency,  and  this  is  another  source  of  disaster. 
170  in  1895,  and  537  in  1905.  Among  em-  Labor  unions  likewise.  When  an  engineer 
ployees  the  killed  and  injured  rose  from  27,-  or  flagman  is  "  disciplined,"  his  reinstatement 
507  to  70,194  in  same  period,  an  increase  of  is  demanded  at  risk  of  a  **  strike  "  in  the 
1 5  per  1 ,000  in  ten  years !  And  all  this  time  event  of  a  refusal.  Discipline  is  therefore  im- 
dividends  have  been  climbing  at  a  much  possible.  To  secure  effective  operation" "  mil- 
higher  rate.  Some  roads  have  earned  15  per  itary  disciph'ne  "  is  necessary.  The  automatic 
cent.,  others  25,  and  a  few  between  30  and  stop,  in  use  on  the  New  York  subway  and 
40  per  cent.,  which,  .the  writer  points  out,  on  the  Boston  Elevated,  Mr.  Snyder  believes, 
should  enable  them  to  introduce  safety  ap-  should  be  given  a  trial,  and,  also,  the  English 
pliances.                                          .  audible-cab  system,  which  blows  the  engineer's 

THE   BLOCK  SYSTEM.  '^^^'^''.    ^'"'"iy    '^    *>*=  .J""/    P^*    *    ^'P'*'; 

Keterrmg  to  the  necessity  for  improvement 

Notwithstanding  this,  not  one-quarter  of  and  the  difficulty  in  bringing  it  about,  he  con- 

our  total  mileage  is  covered  by  any  block  sig-  eludes: 

nal  system  at  all.  We  have  only  53,000  miles  jhe  work  is  not  easy.  But  this  is  dear:  The 
so  protected  out  of  220,000,  and  41,227  miles  American  **  train-order  "  system  is  a  failure.  It 
of  this  is  only  primitive  manual  telegraph-  is  clumsy,  costly,  out  of  date.  It  is  damned  and 
block,  extending  from  one  station  to  another,  bloomed.  .  .  Change  will  not  bankrupt  our 
1.  ,  ^  u  u  •  1  railroads;  it  will  not  cripple  them.  It  will  en- 
m  which  one  operator  has  no  mechanical  con-  ^^le  them  to  move  considerably  greater  traffic 
trol  over  another,  and  is  used  m  great  part  over  a  given  length  of  road.  They  will  operate 
only  in  daytime.  Our  system  is  mainly  the  more  cheaply;  they  will  not  be  killing  500  pas- 
antiquated    telegraph   "train-order"   system  sengers  and  4000  employees  a  year  nor  injuring 

,0   -      r^      ^     -u     r  *u         -  60,000  or  70,000  more.    And  their  dividends  will 

m  vogue  since  1845.     One-tcnth  of  the  net  ^^  higher,  rather  than  lower. 

earnings  of  all  our  railroads  last  year  would  ^^     ...         ^  ^  ^  ^     . 

_^.           ^           .1    ui     u     • 1  The  Value  of  Safety  Applfanoes. 

equip  our  entire  system  with  block  signals,  ^     mm 

and  it  would  be  a  five-years'  undertaking,  be-  Mr.  Dixon  reaches  similar  conclusions  in 
cause  the  apparatus  could  not  be  installed  his  paper,  and  sheds  much  historical  light  on 
earlier.  this  question.  He  outlines  the  inception  of  the 
That  this  would  pay  the  railroads  and  in-  movement  for  safety  appliances  on  railroads 
crease  the  capacity, of  our  systems  he  empha-  in  the  States  and  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
sizes,  and  quotes  eminent  railroad  men  in  his  Commission,  and  follows  it  through  all  its 
support.  While  doubts  have  been  entertained  gradations  to  the  present  time.  The  part 
as  to  the  availability  of  the  block  signal  as  a  played  by  the  American  Railway  Association, 
preventive  against  accident,  his  summary  is:  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  and 
"  Probably  it  would  be  no  overstatement  to  others  is  interestingly  shown.  The  first  nation- 
say  that  complete  block  signaling,  such  as  ob-  al  safety-appliance  act  was  passed  on  March 
tains  in  England,  would  wipe  out  at  least  2,  1893,  and  dealt  with  train  equipment.  To- 
three-quarters  of  all  collisions  and  fatalities  day  75  per  cent,  of  all  freight  cars  have  been 
resulting  therefrom."  brought   under   its    provisions   as   amended 

THE  QUBSnON  OF  DISaPLINH.  J^^  *^«  *°  *[™-     '^^'^  "^j'f  ^  ^"P.'" 

repair  the  appuances  demanded  thereunder 

Discipline  of  the  employees  is  a  factor  for  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  accident,  but, 

consideration  side  by  side  with  the  block-sig-  nevertheless,  the  results  have  been  bendicial. 

nal  question.    The  enormous  amount  of  traf-  In    1893,   in  coupling   accidents,   50   were 

fie  has  bred 'a  demoralization  in  discipline  killed    and    1296    were    injured;    in    1906, 

among  railroad  employees  that  is  probably  17  were  killed  and  257   injured.    This   is 

responsible,  in  large  part,  for  the  increase  in  all  the  more  remarkable  when  allowance  is 

accidents  in  the  last  year  or  two.    Overwork  made  for  the  wonderful  growth  and  expan- 

and  excessive  strain  through  long  hours  lead  sion  in  railroad  traffic  in  the  interim, 

to  a  failure  to  observe  signals.    The  men  Time  is  saved   in  making  up  trains  by 

themselves  are  partly  to  bUune.    For  the  in-  means  of  these  devices;  damage  claims  have 
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become  smaller;  "but  most  significant  of  all/'  ation.    This  can  <Mily  oome  from  "a  i^ 

says  he,  ''  the  great  economies  of  modem  system  of  discipline." 

transportation  that  have  resulted  from  larger  Negligence  accounts  for  many  casualtiei 
equipment  and  longer  trains  would  have  The  weakness  of  our  telegraphic  **  time-inter- 
been  quite  impossible  of  realization  without  val "  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  *  the  execu- 
the  use  of  these  devices  which  the  safety-appli-  tion  of  an  order  requires  the  perfect  co-opcr- 
ance  acts  have  prescribed."  Regarding  col-  ation  of  several  individuals.  .  A  slip  by  oat^ 
lisions  and  derailments,  the  situation,  how-  foreshadows  disaster.  This  necessitates  the 
ever,  shows  no  improvement,  and  these  may  block  system,  which  substitutes  "  space  **  for 
be  attributed  to  four  causes:  High  speed,  in-  *'  time,"  dividing  a  road  into  sections  of  vaiy- 
experience,  overwork  of  employees,  and  negli-  ing  length  and  allowing  only  one  train  in  a 
gence.  "  Most  of  the  accidents  attributed  to  section  at  one  time.  This,  coupled  with  inter- 
high  speed,"  says  he,  "  are  due  to  the  failure  locking  {vide  Mr.  "  MTTavish's  "  article  in 
of  the  engineman  or  other  trainman  properly  April  Review  of  Reviews),  ^would  make 
to  control  speed  at  danger  points,  such  as  for  further  safety  and'  eflScicncy.  The  au- 
switches  and  stations,  and  should  be  charged  tomatic  stop  is  also  recommended  by  Mr. 
to  negligence."  Inexperience  usually  means  Dixon.  On*  the  subject  of  discipline  in  the 
negligence,  but  the  real  blame  rests  with  oflR-  ranks  of  the  employees  he  is  emphatic.  He 
cials  for  employing  incompetents.  The  contends  that  the  rules  be  rigidly  enforced, 
growth  of  traffic  has  made  the  officials  care-  that  examinations  be  strictly  conducted,  that 
less  and  this  moves  him  to  say:  "  Moreover,  apprenticeships  be  longer,  and  that  schools  of 
the  railroad  manager  is  probably  interpreting  instruction  be  introduced,  *'  surprise  check- 
correctly  the  demand  of  the  American  public  ing  "  be  resorted  to,  and,  probably^  higher 
when  he  concludes  that  on  the  whole  they  wages.  "  Discipline,"  says  he,  "  in  a  word, 
prefer  service  to  safety."  This  is  a  joint  in-  means  a  thorough  and  continuous  system  of 
dictment.  inspection."  The  public  must  get  cured  of  its 
Overwork  is  a  difficult  subject  on  which  to  mania  for  high  speed,  which  has  led  train- 
reach  definite  conclusions.    A  uniform  day  is  men  to  take  chances. 

not  easy  to  establish.    The  complications  and       The  creation  of  a  federal  board  of  inspec- 

fiuctuations  of  train  movement  and  quantity  .tors  for  the  proper  investigation  of  accidents, 

of  transportation  forbid  it.     Train-masters,  like  that  in  England,  would  be  productive  of 

struggling  with  congestion,  practically  per-  beneficial  results,  and  to  thoroughly  supervise 

mit  the  men  to  det^mine  the  length  of  dieir  railroads  in  the  interest  of  the  passengers' 

own  day.    For  various  reasons  assigned,  the  safety  the  work  must  be  done  by  the  federal 

writer  thinks,  the  La  FoUette  bill  has  gone  Government.    The  plea  of  expense,  says  he, 

as  far  as  it  logically  should  in  the  matter  of  must  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 

regulation  of  hours  of  railroad  employees,  for  enactment  of  a  signal  law,  for  it  is  more  than 

no  hard  and  fast  statute  can  meet  the  innu-  probable  that  the  installation  of  a  signal  sys- 

merable  and  varying  situations  in  train  oper-  tem  has  sound  economic  justification. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN 

SWITZERLANDS. 

PRESIDENTIAL  inaugural  festivities  day,  although  they  are  completely  isolated 
have  been  the  rule  in  South  America  from  the  seacoast  by  other  nations  whose 
during  the  past  few  months.  Brazil  has  territorial  ambitions  make  them  none  too 
installed  a  chief  executive  with  due  pomp  friendly*  In  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  (Co- 
and  ceremony,  and  the  two  Switzerlands  of  logne),  the  changes  in  the  administrative 
South  America, — Bolivia  and  Paraguay,^ —  households  are  made  the  subject  of  interest- 
have  likewise  provided  themselves  with  new  ing  correspondence  from  both  Paraguay  and 
administrative  heads.  Brazil,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  the  main  facts  of  the  two  articles 
Chile,  Colombia,  and,  above  all,  Venezuela,  may  be  selected. 

have  occupied  the  center  of  the  South  Ameri-  The   Bolivian   correspondent  states'  that 

can  stage  for  a  long  time,  but  Paraguay  and  **  the  new  President,  Col.  Ismael  Montes,  is 

Bolivia  are  slowly  advancing  into  die  broad  proving  that  it  is  passible  to  govern  the 
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country  in  the  name  of  the  'true  interests  of  *  Another  correspondent  in  the  Kolnische 
the  land,  and  not  in  that  of  any  political  Zeitung  discusses  present  conditions  in  Para- 
party  or  parties."  guay.     Dr.  Benigno  Ferreira  and  G.  Gon- 

He  has  filled  the  state  offices  with  honest,  f^^^  ^avero  were  recendy  elected  respective- 
capable  men,  and  in  making  his  appointments  he  ^y  I'resident  and  Vice-1'resident  of  the  re- 
has  entirely  disregarded  every  consideration  of  public.  President  Ferreira  has  been  well  re- 
political  faith.  This  is  a  noteworthy  fact.  In  ceived  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  "  he 
his  work,  however,  Colonel  Montes  has  been  able  •  \^\:^,^a  «.^  l^  ..k-  ..;^k«.  «,«.,  :^  «.k-.  •:«k«. 
to  rely  iAiplicitly  on  his  little  army,  he  has  care-  '\  believed  to  be  the  right  man  m  the  right 
fully  remodeled  the  military  department  and  has  Plac^-  In  tact,  the  trade  circles  and  foreign 
only  kept  tried  officers  in  command.  Moreover,  business  men,  who  generally  steer  clear  of 
tiie  interior  peace  of  the  country  is  now  assured  politics,  gave  public  expression  to  their  con- 
for  a  considerable  time  at  least,  and  even  the  £j^^^  •  «.k^  ««,.,  ..^«;««-  k,.  «  k^«^...«.  ;« 
most  frenzied  patriots  are  willing  to  admit  that  ™^"^  *"  the  new  regime  by  a  banquet  in 
it  was  more  prudent  to  accept  the  two  million  Asuncion  m  honor  of  the  newly  elected 
pounds  sterling  from^  Brazil  tor  the  Acre  terri-  officials."  Speaking  of  the  condition  of  Para- 
tcry  than  to  engage  in  a  protracted  savage  war  g^ay  in  general,  the  correspondent  says: 
which  would  have  bankrupted  Bolivia  financially 

and  hampered  her  development  for  a  long  time  Much  needed  rain  has  fallen,  although  it  will 
to  come.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  not  be  possible  to  settle  this  year  the*  long-stand- 
country  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  land  is  ing  fight  between  the  government  and  the  rail- 
being  rationally  developed.  Bolivia  unites  the  roads.  The  solution  of  this  problem  would  do 
wealth  of  both  Chile  and  Argentina,  but  up  to  wonders  for  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
the  present  it  has  been  lacking  in  cheap  direct  development  of  the  countrjr,  but  as  the  contract 
means  of  marketing^  its  products.  In  a  short  of  the  old  government  with  the  railroads  was 
time,  however,  besides  the  Chilean  railroad,  not  passed  on  by  the  chambers,  the  question  will 
Antofagasta-Oruro-La  Paz,  and  the  proposed  have  to  await  the  action  of  the  next  House.  The 
road,  Arica-La  Paz,  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Bolivian  relations  with  the  neighboring  countries,  Argen- 
goods  will  be  able  to  reach  Argentina  ports  tina  and  Bolivia,  are  excellent,  and  Bolivia  has 
cheaply  by  means  of  the  Jujuy-Tarija  road,  adopted  a  friendly  tone  during  the  last  few 
which  is  now  nearin^  completion.  The  next  months.  The  government  of  President  Fer- 
question  for  Bolivia  will  be  the  acquisition  of  a  rcira,  however,  will  do  a  great  service  to  the 
good  port  on  the  Paraguay  River,  since  the  country  if  it  is  able  to  settle  the  dispute  with 
wretched  harbor  Puerto  Suarez  cannot  care  for  Bolivia  over  the  Chaco  territory  to  the  satisfac- 
the  products  of  northern  and  eastern  Bolivia.  tion  of  the  interests  of  Paraguay. 


FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN  CRIMINAL  LAW. 


A 


N  elaborate  analysis  of  American  criminal  ever,  sound  reason,  he  declares,  ''  back  of  al- 

law  procedure,  based  on  a  study  of  the  most  all  that  shocks  or  astonishes  us  in  Amer- 

recent  trial  in  New  York  of  Harry  K.  Thaw  ican  procedure." 

for  the  murder  of  Stanford  White,  is  contrib-  It  Should  not  be  forgotten,  he  continues, 
uted  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  Bleu  that  the>^basic,  radical  difference  between 
by  M.  T.  Steeg,  himself  an  eminent  lawjrer  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  law  is  that  the  for- 
and  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  mer  hdlds  a  man  guilty  until  he  is  proved 
Deputies.  innocent,  while  the  latter  insists  that  he  is 
While  the  English  press  generally  has  ex-  innocent  until  some  one  else  proves  him 
pressed  disgust  and  criticism  in  its  comments  guilty.  This  difference  is  discernible  through 
on  the  particular  trial  in  question,  this  French  all  criminal  procedure  in  all  Anglo-Saxon 
legal  writer  finds,  alongside  of  much  to  con-  countries  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
demn,  a  good  many  features  of  our  criminal  Frenchmen,  he  says,  call  a  man  under  arrest 
law  procedure  which  he  reg^ds  as  highly  for  crime  always  "  the  prisoner,"  "  the  in- 
commendable  and  wordiy  of  study  by  the  culpated,"  whereas  in  America  the  accused 
French  bar.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  is  known  as  ''  the  defendant."  American  so- 
Frenchmen  should  not  judge  a  great  criminal  dety,  of  its  own  free  will,  multiplies  obsta- 
trial  in  the  United  States  from  the  hurried  cles  between  the  accused  and  the  accusers, 
pres^  reports,  since  incompleteness  and  sensa-  Even  the  complication  of  legal  procedure  has 
tionalism  are  almost  inevitable  features  of  for  its  object  to  guarantee  the  right  of  the  in- 
such  reports.  American  methods,  to  begin  dividual  against  what  might  possibly  be  too 
with,  do  not  resemble  those  of  die  classic,  swift  or  too  arbitrary  governmental  action, 
dignified  Court  of  Assises.    There  is,  how-  In  France  the  public  prosecutor  and  his  Mr 
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cers  emanate  directly  from  the  state  and  act  refuses  to  intrust  one  man  with  the  power  to 

in  the  name  of  the  chief  of  state,  whereas  in  judge.     Consequently,  the  magistrate  sendi 

America  the  prosecuting  attorney  is  in  most  the  papers  to  the  grand  jury, — another  Titil 

cases  elected  by  the  people.  di£Eerence  between   the    real    democracy  of 

In  the  United  States  justice  under  the  law  is  America  and  the  bureaucratic  democracy  of 

not  a  machine,  to  hold  as  in  a  vise  the  creature  France.    The  examination  ended,  the  gnol 

once  caught  in  its  grip.    It  is  simply  an  organ-  j^ry  may  find  that  the  indictment  does  not 

ized   series  of  active  jurisdictions  of  uniform  1l^„,  ^„  '     «.^  :„^^«x„  ^^,^,.^,^.-  _    ^^t  v  „ 

type,  and  each  one  of  these  jurisdictions  permits  ^how  cause  to  justify  prosecution    and  it  n^ 

the  individual  to  disprove  or  repudiate  the  ac-  so  decide;  the  case  may  also  fall  through  tcdh 

cusation  and  to  escape  his  accusers  when  proof  nicalities, — all  this  inuring  to  the  benefit  of 

of  his  guilt  is  not  absolutely  certain.  .  the  accused  person.  In  France  justice  is  surer, 

In  France,  he  continues,  all  infractions  of  swifter,  but  perhaps  serves  more  often  the 

law  are  qualified  as  crimes.    In  English  law,  cause  of  injustice.    Between  the  French  and 

in  the  United  States,  there  is  much  more  of  American  methods  of  impaneling  a  jury  there 

a  distinction,  and  many  infractions  known  as  |s  this  difference:    In  French  law  the  juiy 

crimes  in  France  are  simply  felonies  in  Amer-  is  admonished  upon  two  formal  occasions  to 

ica.      Moreover,    when    the   law    is   broken  decide  only  according  to  their  consciences  and 

whose  business  is  it  to  report  the  crime  and  their    secret   convictions.      In    America   the 

denounce  the  breaker?  charge  of  the  judge  is  that  the  verdict  shall 

,    «  •.  .    .i_    •      •.  ui       -.1  he  delivered  in  accordance  with  the  evidence. 

In  France  it  is  the  inevitable,  pitiless  govern-  i?  u  11  j  ^  «« 
mcnt  official.  In  the  United  States  it  is  the  wit-  .  */^"f,*^  penal  law  demands  ^  secret  con- 
ness,  the  first  comer,  the  person  who  happens  to  viction  as  a  cntenon  of  certamty.  It  is  at 
sec  the  act.  The  American  law  practically  this  point  that  the  American  method  of  pro- 
forces  the  witness  to  report  the  crime  It  for-  ^edure,  with  all  its  tendencies  to  disgusting 
bids  him  to  keep  silent.  Our  French  public  sen-  •  ^  ^'  i*  •  u  -.-_  ▼ 
timcnt  may  regard  denunciation  of  crime  as  of  P':unent  sensationalism,  is  better.  It  more 
doubtful  elegance.  In  America  a  failure  to  re-  often  secures  justice.  At  least,  if  it  errs,  it 
port  crime  is  classified  as  culpable  negligence,  does  so  on  the  right  side*  A  minor  difference 
civic  weakness,  lack  of  moral  force,  a  menaceto  {^  that  in  America  the  defense  is  always  ex- 
public  safety.  p^^^^^  ^^  p,^^j  u  ^^^  ^^jj^^  „  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

Moreover,  in  France  the  papers  in  the  case  commission  of  the  crime  is  incontestible.     In 

are  handed  to  the  examining  magistrate  by  France,  however,  the  defense  would  have  to 

the  public   prosecutor  or   his  officials.     In  make  some  such  plea  as  "  legitimate  exasper- 

America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  procedure  ation  "  in  extenuation  of  homicide. 


THE  BRYAN-BEVERIDGE  DEBATE. 


I 


N    the    April    issue    of    the    Indianapolis  government  are  unsound/'  says  he,   **  then 
Reader,  Mr.  Bryan  replies  to  the  paper  the  whole  theory  of  self-government  is  de- 
of  Senator  Beveridge,  and  the  latter,  in  turn,  fective."     The  people  want  to  do  what  is 
to  that  of  Mr.  Bryan,  both  of  which  ap-  right,  and  that  must  be  fundamentally  as- 
peared  in  the  March  number  of  that  maga-  sumed.     In  proof  of  his  contention  he  cites 
zine,  and  were  reviewed  in  these  pages  last  the  negro  and  the  Oriental  problems,  both  of 
month.     Mr.  Bryan's  contribution  is  brief,  which  are  sectional  and  concerning  which 
and   his   argument   is   clearly   stated.     His  only  those  in  close  proximity  are  competent 
former  tendency  to  verbosity  has  forsaken  to  judge.    He  spealu  of  the  change  in  senti- 
him  with  advancing  years,  and  this  is  some-  ment  in  a  Northerner  who  spends  some  time 
thing  his  readers  will  be  thankful  for.     He  in.  the  South,  and  twits  Senator  Beveridge 
characterizes   Senator   Beveridge's  presenta-  for  not  including  these  questions  as  subjects 
tion  as  bald,  plausible,  and  unconvincing.  which  "  the  American  people  .themselves  act- 
Taking  issue  with  his  theory, — that  the  ing  in  common  "  could  solve, 
national  Government  is  the  whole  people  and       On  the  subject  of  railroads  and  preda- 
therefore  right  in  all  it  does, — Mr.  Bryan  tory  corporations,  which  Senator  Beveridge 
endeavors  to  show  that  on  local  matters  the  claimed  were  clamoring  for  "  States'  rights/* 
people  of  a  State  are  nearer  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Bryan  said  that  these  bodies  were  not 
and,  therefore,  can  act  more  intelligently,  loyal  to  either  federal  or  State  rights ;  that 
"  If  the  arguments  in  defense  of  local  self-  they  were,  in  effect,  fittf^oters  and  accus- 


•      •  •        • 
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tomed  to  seek  shelter  from  die  federal  pow-  Revolution  developed  a  national  spirit  for 

ers  when  harassed  by  the  State  authorities,  union,  as  shown  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

and    to   exclaim    against    federal    authority  pendence.     The  Articles   of   Confederation 

when  threatened   from  that  quarter.     The  attempted    to    reconcile    the    old    order    of 

entry  of  United  States  troops  into  Illinois  States'  rights  and  the  new  nationality.    They 

under  direction  of  President  Cleveland,  he  failed,  and  gave  way  to  the  Constitution, — 

shows,  was  not  because  of  a  conspiracy  be-  "  our  ordinance  of  nationality,'* — which  was 

tween    the   mob,   the   Legislature,   and   the  ratified  by  the  people,  while  the  amendments 

Governor  of  Illinois,  but  because  the  United  to  it, — including  the  Tenth,   under  which 

States  mails  had  been  obstructed   and   the  States'  rights'  advocates  take  refuge, — were 

process  of  United   States  courts  interfered  ratified  by  the  legislatures, 
with.     He    rebukes   Senator   Beveridge    for        Slavery,  and  the  bloody  war  waged  for 

his  construction  of  this  matter.  its  suppression,  says  he,  was  an  incident  of 

In  practice,  the  railroad  magnate  is  for  local  States'  rights,  leading  to  secession,— the  logi- 

self-govemment  or  for  centralization,  according  cal   conclusion   of   that   doctrine.         States 

to  the  conditions  which  he  has  to  meet.    Jay  rights  should  be  preserved  when  they  mean 

Gould  is  quoted  as  having  said  that  he  was  a  ^^e  people's  rights,  but  not  when  they  mean 

Republican  in  Republican  counties,  and  a  Demo-  ^i  i  >  »i       j  ,     "^  . 

ci  at   in    Democratic    counties,    but   always    for  ^^^  P^^P^^ »  wrongs,     and  national  action  is 

Erie;  and  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  railroads  required   to   curb   the   power  of  syndicated 

are  for  state's  rights  whenever  they  are  fighting  wealth.     In  this  there  is  nothing  despotic  or 

a  federal  law  and  for  centralization  whenever  calculated  to  weaken  the  attachment  of  the 
they  are  nghting  a  State  law,  but  that  they  are  i     r       ^u     r^  ^  -k/t      -a 

always,  in  any  case,  for  themselves  and  for  their  Pf^Ple  for  the  Government,  as  Mr.  Bryan 

own  interests.  alleges. 

Senator  Beveridge  refers  to  a  number  of  cases 
in  which  federal  measures  or  the  action  of  the  THE  CALIFORNIA  QUESTION. 

g^S^nl'  that" rS'  tee^^Uh  If  reTerv^d  ,  ^T""'"^  ^«  '>^  California-Japanese  ques- 
rights  of  the  States.  But  the  .cases  cited  do  not  ^'0"»  he  says  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  dan- 
support  his  own  position  or  the  arguments  of  ger  to  the  Republic  concealed  in  the  doctrine 
those  who  would  reduce  the  influence  of  the  which  the  selfish  policy  of  a  British  King  first 
State  to  a  minimum.  planted  on  this  continent.  This,  because  of 
The  national  bank  charter,  he  declares,  the  practical  nullification  of  a  treaty  with 
contradicts  rather  than  confirms  Senator  Japan  because  of  San  Francisco's  attitude. 
Beveridge,  for  it  was  not  advocated  by  the  Had  we  been  compelled  to  engage  in  hostil- 
people,  but  by  the  moneyed  interests.  Ob-  ities  over  it,  he  says,  nothing  "  more  absurd  ** 
scene  literature,  the  lottery,  pure  food  and  or  "  more  awfiil "  could  happen.  Then, 
meat  inspection  laws,  were  within  the  prov-  turning  to  §an  Francisco's  earthquake,  he 
ince  of  the  Government  and  without  the  shows  that  federal  troops  entered  California 
State's  jurisdiction,  and  the  Child-Labor  bill  without  the  request  of  its  Legislature  or 
of  Senator  Beveridge,  he  sweetly  adds,  was  a  Governor,  in  violation  of  States'  rights,  and 
principle  in  the  Democratic  platform  more  the  Government  was  applauded  for  it!  If 
than  six  years  ago.  Mr.  Beveridge,  he  says,  is  Mr.  Bryan  approves  of  this,  why  does  he 
opposed  in  everything  he  contended  for  by  disapprove  of  the  mild  attitude  of  President 
this  utterance  of  Lincoln:  "The  mainte-  Roosevelt  in  pleading  to  avert  a  national 
nance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  war? 

and   especially   the  right  of  each   State  to      Think  of  that !    The  president  of  ninety  mU- 

order  and  control  its  domestic  institutions  lions  of  people  pleading  with  the  mavor  of  a 

according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  ^jw  thousands  of  peojple  to  prevent  those  few 

is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  fc*?jl!,  ^^^^  P^^PK*"?.  ^^%  ^^^^«  "in^^  "»- 

.  r     •  «       «  /  1*^*    1  nons  into  ¥rar.     To   this  deep   humiliation, — 

the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  pohtical  to  this  grave  danger,-State's  rights  brings  iis. 

fabric  depends. '  We  Americans  stand  before  the  world  higher 

^  .^      .    ^  .  .   ^  *han  we  have  ever  stood  before.    Every  step  up- 

8*nator  B*v«rld«*  In  ll«Jolnd*r.  ^rd  in  the  world's  esteem  has  been  won  by 

Q-^o^/.^    TU»«*.M»»     ;«    ..ie«r«,.    ♦«    \X^  nationality.    All  the  contempt  of  the  worid  for 

benator    Beveridge,    in    answer   to    Mr.  ^^  }^  y^^  earned  by  the  foolish  doctrine  of 

Bryan,  says  his  argument  is     only  a  half-  States'  ric^hts  sown  in  American  soil  by  the 

way  house  in  the  long  journey  of  the  people  English  kings.     Shall  we  be  one  people,  the 

toward  nationality."    The  States  were  orig-  gSL*^?.  j?iS^   ^"L  ."g^t^J^sness   beneath   the 

•     11  -_jL_i.ri«-«uir-      •      -J     r.  skies,  or  shall  we  be  forty-six  peoples?    That,  m 

mally  created  hf  the  British  King  m  ordcrto  the  final  analysis,  is  the  question.    Shall  we  hive 

govern  them  the  easier  when  septntte.    The  one  flag  or  forty-six  flags  ? 
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THE   "  RURAL-DEGENERACY  "  CRY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

T  JNTIL  quite  recently  the  belief  was  gen-  money.     Worthington,    not    far     from     the 
erally    entertained    that    farming   had  junction  borders  of  Vermont,  New    Hamp- 
greatly  declined  in  the  hill  towns  of  New  shirc,  and  Massachusetts,  is  another  illustra- 
England.     Indeed,  the  evidences  were  only  tion    of    recent    revivisccncy.      Twenty-five 
loo  pitiably  abundant.     The  call  of  the  city  years  ago  its  brightest  sons  and    daughters 
had    proved    too   alluring    for    the    farmer;  were   deserting   it.      Twelve   years    ago    its 
hence   the   decay.      But    this   condition   has  decadence  was  admitted.    Six  years   ago   its 
changed,  and  the  return  to  the  farm  is  en-  former  residents  were  returning  for  summer 
couragingly  noticeable  and  frequent.     With-  visits.  Of  its  condition  to-day  he  says:    "  To- 
in  the  past  five  years  a  remarkable  demand  day  there  is  a  modern  and  well-patronized 
for  neglected  farms  has  developed.   In  Maine  hotel  there,  a  number  of  estates  greatly  im- 
and  Massachusetts  this  is  especially  the  case,  proved  for  both  summer  residences  and  farm- 
In  the  former  State  in  nine  months,  in  1903,  ing  purposes,   and   several   attractive    places 
one  man  sold  126  farms,  and  received  over  where  city  boarders  are  taken." 
6000  letters  in  one  year,  regarding  agricul-  ,,,„„^„^^   ,^.t.,to^«t.t     -^tw>    «rxw,.^*-.,^^, ., 

,  ,,/         *        f*  ^      ^  ,  .  IMPROVED    INDUSTRIAL    AND     EDUCATIONAL 

tural    property.     Western    farmers    seekmg  conditions. 

sites  near  market  towns  are  leaving  the  West 

and  coming  to  New  England.  Light  manufacturing  and  handicraft  have 

^T^  x.^«,.  "  .«.^TTv^^T,>,>  ^.«»,c^'  turned  to  the  country  for  opportunity,   and 

no  MORE       abandoned  FARMS.  i  -ii     i      •  i_  l  i        "1    j     • 

many  skilled  city  workmen  have  located  in 
In  the  New  England  Magazine  for  April  rural  communities.  Some  of  these  own  their 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Wright  contributes  a  hope-  homes  and  shops,  and  successfully  carry  on 
ful  paper  on  this  matter,  in  which  he  states  their  business,  surrounded  by  pleasant  and 
that  from  a  reliable  source  he  has  learned  most  desirable  social  advantages.  The  moral 
"  that  there  arc  now  practically  no  aban-  tone  of  these  hillside  towns  is  unimpeachable, 
doned  farms  in  Massachusetts."  Comment-  Sobriety  is  fundamental  and  profanity  rare, 
ing  on  the  desire  of  settlers  to  secure  these  On  the  subject  of  religious  observance,  he 
properties,  he  says:  "This  demand  has  con-  has  this  to  say:  **  In  rural  New  England 
tinued  without  important  interruption  dur-  the  church  is  the  social  center.  In  the  avcr- 
ing  the  past  five  years,  and  is  increasing  quite  age  hill  towns,  as  I  have  seen  them,  threc- 
generally  m  most  parts  of  New  England,  fourths  of  the  adult  resident  population  are 
The  largest  number  of  purchasers  are  in-  church  members;  nearly  everybody  is  friend- 
eluded  in  two  classes,  widely  different  in  ly  to  the  church  and  contributes  to  its  sup- 
character  and  purpose,  but  both  of  great  port,  even  if  contributions  arc  necessarily 
value  in  improving  the  small  town  in  which  small."  Education  is  similarly  respected, 
they  locate.  One  of  these  classes  is  com-  "  The  country  school  is  not  decadent,"  says 
posed  of  city  people  who  are  establishing  he,  "  The  number  of  school  buildings  has 
summer  residences;  the  other  includes  those  decreased  with  the  population,  but  a  lower- 
who,  having  more  or  less  knowledge  of  agri-  ing  of  their  educational  standard  has  been 
culture,  are  seeking  inexpensive  lands  for  per-  prevented  by  the  combined  efforts  of  State 
manent  occupancy  and  cultivation,  a  large  and  town.  This  is  true  of  the  average  hill 
proportion  of  them  taking  up  light  specialties  town.  A  feature  quite  generally  adopted  in 
such  as  vegetable  gardening,  fruit-culture,  recent  years  in  localities  where  children  live 
poultry-raising,  etc."  Business  consolidations  long  distances  from  the  schoolhouse  is  that 
and  labor  troubles  are  doing  much  to  repopu-  of  providing  for  their  being  carried  to  and 
late  the  hill  towns,  through  their  respective  from  school  at  public  expense." 
reductions  in  salary  and  enforced  idleness.  New  Hampshire  is  deriving  benefit  from 
Huntington  and  Chester  are  towns  in  the"old-homc  week"  movement, instituted  by 
which  good  results  are  apparent.  A  farm  Governor  Rollins  five  years  ago,  and  Massa- 
that  rented  for  $40  a  year  in  Chester,  four  chusetts  likewise  from  a  similar  endeavor, 
years  ago,  under  fertilization  last  year  The  modernized  national  and  State  boards  of 
yielded  $600  worth  of  produce,  and  trebled  agriculture  are  helpful  in  reclaiming  these 
in  value.  A  few  miles  distant  a  farm  was  farm  towns.  The  arts-and-crafts  settlements 
sold  to  a  Pole  for  $3500  who  had  no  capital,  and  city-counlry  clubs  have  rendered  ser- 
in one  year,  from  its  returns,  he  was  en-  vice  in  improving  the  social  and  industrial 
abled  to  pay  $800  on  account* of  the  purchase  conditions  of  New  England's  hill  towns. 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OF  COUNT  OKUMA,  LEADER  OF 
THE  JAPANESE  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY. 

(^OUNT  OKUMA'S  resignarion  of  his 
post  as  the  leader  of  the  Progressive 
party,  announced  in  his  own  recent  speech,  is 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  event  in  the  cur- 
rent record  o1  Japanese  politics.  The  found- 
er of  that  political  party,  the  Count  has  been 
identified  with  it  ever  since  it  came  into  ex- 
istfnce,  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Though 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  this  veteran  states- 
man is  still  full  of  mental  vigor  and  physical 
energy,  possessed  of  unusually  retentive  mem- 
ory and  eloquent  speech ;  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  his  retirement,  unexpected  by  even  those 
closest  to  him,  should  have  provoLed  much 
comment  in  tlie  columns  of  .the  Japanese 
press  and  periodicals.'  Perhaps  the  best  ex- 
planation for  this  sudden  step  assumed  by  the 
Count  is  found  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Toyabe, 
appearing  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  T'niyo,  a 
leading  Tokio  monthly.  According  to  this 
well-known  writer,  the  Count's  announce- 
ment of  resignation  is  couched  in  such  equiv- 
ocal terms  that  a  perusal  of  it  leads  one  to 
wonder  whether  he  really  means  to  resign. 

"  I'he  Coimt  declares  that,  to  give  his 
party  more  freedom  of  activity,  his  retire- 
ment  is  advisable;  and  yet  almost  in  the  same 
breath  he  says  that  he  will  never  cease  to- 
take  active  part  tn  political  movements  as 
long  as  his  health  will  allow.  Resignation 
or  no  resignation,  he  will  remain  the  guiding 
force  of  his  party." 

Toyabe  believes  that  Okuma's  resignation 
is  shrewd  diplomacy,  intended  to  bring  it 
home  to  the  dissatisfied  members  of  his  party 
that  without  his  guidance  the  Progressive 
party  cannot  maintain  its  int^rity.  The  re- 
vision of  the  constitution  of  that  party,  re- 
cently effected  by  its  leading  members,  was 
nothing  but  a  slap  at  Count  Okuma,  substi- 
tuting, as  it  did,  a  committee  for  a  leader  as 
its  directing  organ.  This,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  is  the  most,  serious  blunder  ever 
committed  by  the  Pnqpvssive  party.  The 
Count  is  the  life  qf  that  party:  withont  him 
it  cannot  but  deteriorate.  The  Count,  though 
shrewd  enough  to  conceal  his  feeling,  is  no 
doubt  annoyed  by  the  ungrateful  attitude  of 
his  party  toward  him,  and  means  to  adminis- 
ter a  gentle  admonitim.  He  speaks  of  die 
revised  constitutim  in  hi^y  laudataiy 
tenns;  yet  no  sane  person  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize a  tone  of  sarcasm  in  bis  oommendatian. 

OnnmentinK  upon  die  political  ideals  of 
Count  Okuma,  the  writer  ai^; 


It  has  always  been  his  aspiration  to  establish 
a  representative  govemment  after  the  prindples 
of  the  English  F^rliament,  and  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  ideal  he  sacrificed  his  personal  ambi- 
tions  and  selfish  desires,  estranging  himself  even 
from  his  former  colleagues  in  the  govenunent 
True,  he  is  not  contented  with  the  position  of  a 
mere  opponent  of  the  government;  certainly  he. 
U  aspinng  to  organize  a  ministn'  under  his  own 
leadershii).  He  canno^  however,  resort  to  ex- 
pediency in  order  to  ai^roach  power.  To  him, 
popular  support  is  the  only  avenue  throt^h 
which  he  can  lead  his  followers  to  the  portfolios 
of  the  cabinet.  And  it  is  his  conviction  that  the 
support  of  the  people  can  be  secured  ultimately 


cabinet  was  organized  by  Marquis  Saionii,  the 
Count  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  a  frietidly  aN 
dtude  toward  it,  believing  that  the  new  Pre- 
mier will  not  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  br 
the  bureaucrats,  but  will  endeavor  to  reform  ad- 
miniitration  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  a 
parliamentary'  government.  Finding  hii  hopes 
blighted,  however,  Count  Okuma  has  become  a 
stueh  antagonist  of  the  Saionji  cabinet  He  is 
aware  that  m  the  present  stage  of  the  political 
development  in  japan  it  is  hopeless  for  him  to 
assume  poWer  without  fraternizing  with  the  bu- 
reaneracy,  whose  influence  he  regards  as  inimi- 
cal to  die  wholesome  growth  of  the  constitutional 
government  in  the  Mikado's  Empire.  Conse- 
quently, he  remains  in  oi^osition,  faithful  to  his 
politfcai  ideals,  and  untiring  in  assailing  the 
bureanctacy. 
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But  the  majority  of  his  following,  hungry  needs  such  a  leader,  Mr.  Toyabe  says,  who, 

for  power  and  office,  have  become  wearied  of  un trammeled  by  the  selfish  policies  oi  politi- 

such  rigid  policy,  and  have  been  clamoring  cal  parties,  is  able  to  guide  the  nation  in  the 

for  its  modification  in  accord  with  what  they  light  of  broad  national  policy  and  sound  po- 

consider  to  be  the  needs  of  the  times.    The  litical  ideals.     For  the  leadership  of  this  na- 

result    was,    according    to    our   writer,    the  ture  the  Count,  our  writer  believes,  is  cxccp- 

amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  party  tionally  well  qualified.     Unblemished   in  his 

which  was  tantamount  to  the  betrayal  of  its  private  life,  he  is  withal  free  from  charges  of 

leader.     The  Progressive  party,  abandoned  any  base  character  in  his  public  life.      Not 

by  Count  Okuma,  will  soon  become  a  mere  only  has  he  been  distinguished   as   a   party 

conglomerate    of    ofHce-hunters    and    small  leader,  but  he  has  also  been  looked  upon  as 

demagogues,  substituting  expediency  for  prin-  one  of  the  foremost  educationists  in  his  coun- 

ciple.      The    writer,    however,    thinks    that  try,   having   founded   Waseda  College,    and 

Count  Okuma's  resignation  is  a  wise  step,  as  being  an  ardent  advocate  of  a  higher  educa- 

this  statesman,  if  free  from  the  encumber-  tion  for  women.     His  college  has  produced 

ances  of  party  politics,  will  be  able  to  devote  many  able  men  who  have  attained  positions  of 

his  entire  energy  to  the  education  of  his  na-  prominence  as  writers,  editors,  jurists,   and 

tionals  at  large,  propagating  the  sound  prin-  publicists.    It  is,  then,  not  to  he  wondered  at 

ciples    of   constitutional    government.     The  that  Count  Okuma  possesses  admirers   not 

Count  is  endowed  with  a  bright,  cheery  dis-  only  among  his  political  following,  but  also 

position,  possessed  of  genial  manners,  and  is  among  the  non-partisans,  and  even  his  politi- 

brilliant  and   entertaining  in  his  conversa-  cal  antagonists.     Such  an  unusual  character, 

tion,^-qualities  which  go  to  make  that  mag-  says  Mr.  Toyabe,  cannot  fail  to  be  heard 

netic  power  essential  to  a  successful  educa-  when  once  he  comes  down  from  the  pedestal 

tionist  as  well  as  to  a  political  leader.     Hav-  of    party    leader    and    goes    preaching    the 

ing  occupied  exceptionally  high  rank  in  the  sound  principles  of  constitutional  government 

public  esteem,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  among  the  public-spirited,  justice-loving  peo^ 

statesman    will    exercise    a    great    influence  pie,  regardless  of  political  parties, 
among   those   public-spirited   Japanese   who       The  newspapers  in  Japan,,  almost  without 

are  apprehensive  of  the  growing  corruption  exception,  praise   Count   Okuma,   and   con- 

of  political  parties.    Out  of  such  citizens  he  demn  the  action  of  the  Progressive  party, 

will  make  a  powerful  following,  not  neces-  which   was   responsible   for   his   retirement. 

sarily  organized  into  a  body,  but,  neverthe-  The  Yorodzu,  a  leading  Tokio  daily,   says 

less,  forming  a  potent  factor  in  the  reforma-  that  the  Count  is  a  political  prophet  rather 

tion  of  the  political  condition  in  Japan.  than  a  party  leader  or  a  practical  statesman. 

The  present  political  situation  in  Japan  and  compares  him  to  Gladstone. 


THE  GERMAN  ELEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

T^HE  German  element  has,  it  is  almost  scriptions.    The  new  literature  dealing  with 

needless  to  assert,  been  one  of  the  most  America,  for  example,  indulges  in  the  most 

potent   factors  in   the  development  of  this  incredible   statements,    such   as :     "  German 

country.     It  is  interesting  to  note  to  what  nationalism  (das  Deutschtum)  is  disappear- 

extent  the  German-Americans  are  still  linked  ing,"   or   "  The   German    language   in    the 

to  the  old  fatherland,  to  what  degree  they  United  States  is  dying  out."     On  examina- 

preserve  its  customs  and  manners,  and  what  tion  it  is  usually  found  that  the  author  has 

is  the  real  nature  of  the  services  they  have  made  a  brief,  flying  trip  ttrough  our  vast 

rendered  their  adopted  land.  country,  noting  down  as  facts  the  most  unre- 

A  Lutheran  minister  whose  activity  was  liable  impressions.     The  older  books,   too, 

exerted  in  the  "  heart "  of  .the  United  States  confirm  his  ideas ;  so  that  the  notion  of  the 

among  German-Americans  during  a  period  extinction  of  German  nationalism  is  a  fea- 

of  ten  years  discusses  these  points  warmly  ture  of  the  literature  concerning  America 

and   interestingly  in  a  contribution  to  the  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

Deutsche  Monatsschrtft.  To  get  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Ger- 

The  German-American,  he  contends,  has  man-American's  character,  his  present  and 

formed  the  subject  of  the  most  contrary  de-  his  prospective  position,  his  history  must  in 
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the  first  place  be  studied.  Without  going  ly.  But  at  every  important  election  the  Ger- 
into  details,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  three  man  vote  has  turned  the  scale, 
great  periods  of  German  immigration:  The  What  place  does  the  German-American 
first,  from  1683  to  1775,  induced  by  religious  occupy  in  American  economic  life?  Agri- 
motives  ;  the  second,  in  the  '40]$  of  the  last  culture  is  the  backbone  of  American  economy, 
century,  prompted  solely  by  political  con-  and  in  this  field  the  German  immigrant  has 
siderations,  and  the  third,  beginning  with  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  Union, 
the  '8o*s,  having  a  purely  economic  character.  The  opening  up  of  the  rich  Northwest  is  due 

The  first  settlers  battled  heroically  and  sue-  fo  the  German  farmer;  but  the  New  Eng- 

cessfully  with  nature  and  the  sons  of  the  wilder-  land   States,  too,  can  testify  what  German 

ness,  did  not  concern  themselves  with  politics,  industry'  and  persistence  have  accomplished 

but  when  it  came  to  shaking  off  the  English  ;„  colonizing   the   wilderness.     The   writer 

yoke  the  German  contingent  formed  a  decisive  i     ^u  ^u            ^                          ^l    r^ 

factor  of  Washington's  army,— his  bodyguard,  remarks  that  he  spent  years  among  the  Ger- 

too.  being  all  Germans.    The  influence  of  the  mai\  farmers  in  the  virgin  forests  of  Wiscon- 

"  '48-ers  '•  was  not  an  unmixed  blessing.    Their  sin  and   the  Western   prairies,   and  knows, 

crusade  against  religion  aroused  the  displeasure  from  personal  observation,  what  they  have 

of  the  religiously  inclined  Americans.    Their  as-  ,  .    J^,                                                      ^ 

sumption  of  superiority  in  matters  in  general  «cnievea. 

created  an  unfavorable  impression  and  gave  rise  -^he  Moravian  communities,  for  example,  are 

to  the     Nativist     party.    As  to  the  immigrants  ^.^ry  jewels  of  German  villages.    There  are  no 

of  the  last  period,  who  seek  these  shores  simply  ^rms  in  the  West  and  South  like  those  of  the 

to   improve   their   worWlpr  condition    they   arc  Germans.-so   carefully   tended,    so   well   culti- 

scattered  oyer  every  Sfctjon  of  the  Umon   and  ^^ted,  so  homelike.     In  Texas  the  cotton  from 

wherever  they  settle  the  land  blooms  and  flour-  ^^e  German  plantations  is  considered  the  best 

ishes;  the  Anglo-Amencans  regard  them  with-  i^  Louisiana,-in  Acadia.-it  was  the  German 

out  envy  as  the  pioneers  of  culture  and  civiliza-  farmers  who  first  made  the  cultivation  of  rice 

tion     In  1892  the  German  immigration  reached  profitable,  through  intelligent  irrigation.    As  for 

Its  highest  point.-i30,ooo;  sank  m   94  to  half;  ^^e  life  on  these  farms  one  feels  almost  trans- 

continued  to  fall  amounting  to  I7.in,-Tthe  low-  pj^nt^d    in    the    old    German    home,-German 

est  figure,-m  98.  slowly  rising  from  that  date,  church  services,  German  parish-schools.  German 

According  to  conservative  wtimates,  the  United  ^^^    ^^^  German  joviahy  on  holidays.    An- 

States  contains  12,000,000  to  13,000,000  mhabi-  ^^^er  bit  of  statistics :  Of  the  German  popula- 

tants  of  German  blood. ,   The  census  of   1900  ^^^  {„  ^^  United  States  754  PCr  cent,  arc  the 

gives  2,666,900  as  born  m  Germany,  and  over  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^ .  ^j  ^^e  native-born  American 

7,500,000  whose  parents  were  bom  there.  (n^^ny  of  these  of  German  blood  also)  only  67^ 

Howha*;  this  German  element  developed?  P«r  «nt.    Wisconsin  stands  at  the  head  of  the 

How  is  it  valued  in  politics,  in  economic  life,  rfJ!?*^fef^'?y^                  ^""^  §^tj^'  ^i!?- 

•  ^  i    T'L    /"»             A        •         L        L  consm,  Illinois.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska, 

in  society?     1  he  Cjerman-Amencans  have  by  contain  half  of  the  German  farming  population, 

no  means  played  as  insignificant  a  role  in  When  we  consider  that  nearly  all  these  German 

politics  as  many  would  like  to  claim.    From  farmers  came  over  poor  withm  a  generation  and 

the  eariiest  times  German  names  shed  luster  5«l?"[c<l  tj^""  ^anns  by  dint  of  hard  labor,  sclf- 

nic  caiiiwi.  viii«»  w^itiMui  iMuu^^D  9ii«^  iU9u^.  j^j^j   ^j,^  ccoHomy,  we  can  but  be  astonished 

upon  the  country.  1  here  have  Iwen  fifteen  at  what  they  have  achieved  for  themselves  and 
governors  of  States,  five  United  States  Sen-  the  country,  and  feel  regret  at  the  same  time 
ators,  and  over  100  members  of  die  House,  t^*at  such  a  vast  amount  of  German  labor  and 
of  German  blood.  This  showing,  though  not  «»^^  «^^"'^  ^  ^^«*  ^^  ^^^  fatherland 
large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Ger-  In  commerce  and  industry  the  German- 
mans,  indicates,  at  any  rate,  that  they  can  American  occupies  a  like  respected  position, 
attain  these  positions  if  they  want  to.    One 

reason  that  so  few  German  names  appear  in  ,^ISIII^}l  ^L?"'^^'  ^^  Q^msm  names  in 

,.  .      .    ^L  ^    « ^  ^u     r^  \Iu  u*  ">«  swindling  enterprises,  m  the  giant  trusts, 

politics  IS  that,      to  the  German,  with  his  but  they  are  well  i^cpresented  in  the  soFid  in- 

ideals  and  his  sense  of  propnety,  the  thought  dustries,  based  upon  handicrafts   rather   than 

of  making  a  business  of  politics  is  repellent"  wpon  stock  speculations.    In  business  concerns 

And  it  is  only  when  some  rcaUy  great  issue  ^!!J*!?/l?H«  ^^l  l^i*"^  T""^^^  ^^^V  °"  ^"^ 

^.''^i^^i^                      -J       J  count  of  their  rehability  and  conscientiousness. 

IS  m  question  that  the  Germans  are  induced  ' 

to  go  to  the  polls  en  masse.  The  writer  adds  In  social  life  the  German-American  fills 
that  he  himself  took  active  part  in  several  an  altogether  honorable  place.  The  idea 
Presidential  and  State  elections,  spoke  with  oonvesred  by.  some  writers  that  the  Anglo- 
leading  politicians,  and  heard  everywhere  American  diuns  his  sodety  is  characterized 
the  unanimous  judgjment  that  die  German  by  this  writer  as  totally  false.  He  found,  on 
vote  cannot  be  controlled.  The  German  is  the  omtrary,  that  die  educated  Anglo-Amer- 
not  misled  by  qiecious  promises,  investigiates  ican  has  a  great  predilection  for  the  society 
for  himself,  and  judset  and  acts  independent-  of  cultured  Germans.     It  is  true  that  tliie 
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majority  of  German-Americans  figure  but  is  the  bulwark  of  German  nationalism  in  the 
little  in  Anglo-American  circles,  but  we  must  United  States.  The  Lutheran  Church,  in 
recollect  from  what  strata  most  of  the  Ger-  particular,  has  done  more  for  German  na- 
man  immigrants  come, — the  laboring  and  tioiialism  than  all  the  other  unions  and  so- 
serving  classes.  They  have  little  time  for  cieties  combined.  By  establishing  German 
social  duties,  being  busy  securing  an  assured  gymnasiums, '  seminaries  for  training  minis- 
livelihood,  ters    and     teachers,    orphanages,     hospitals, 

But  when  that  is  achieved,  and  along  with  it  schools,  these  congregations  keep  up  the  Ger- 

the   requisite    culture,    the    doors    of    American  man  spirit. 

homes  are  open   to  them.    At  any  rate,  every  The  Germans  in   America  hold    a    front 

cultivated  American  freely  admits  what  a  bless-  ,«„i,  •     «^  „^t  „^;«««^  «.k^  ,.,^:«.->*  «j j      *.u^', 

ing  the  German  element  has  been  in  the  social  »^^"*5  *"  ^rt,.^"^  P"^^^*  ^^^  ^"^^  ff^^  }^^'^ 

development  of  the  American  people,  who  with-  work  equahng  the  best.    In  the  held  of  jour- 

out  it  might  easily  have  become   rigidly  puri-  nalism,  it  may  be  mentioned,  they  have  613 

tanical.    Americans  gladly  attend  the   festivals  German  newspapers  and   periodicals    in    the 

organized  by  the  German  societies,  as  they  know  tt«;^.,    ^<  «>rk.VK  ^^„^,««.«r  «;^-*  «^-*  *^,.ki:^u^j 

they  will  find  there  the  true  German  geniality,-  M"^?"'  °^  )^^'':^  seventy-n  nc  are  published 

Gemutlichkeit.    The  turner,  singing,  and  other  m  Wisconsin  alone.     In  all  German  centers 

societies,  in  spite  of  the  diminished  immigration,  there  are  likewise  German  theaters, 

are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  German  cus-  Jf^  the  writer  concludes,  German  nation- 

toms  and  usages  are  maintained  in  their  meet-  ^\'^    ,,,„-.  „ki*.    «.^    ^o.'nf^o.'.^    :«««1^     :•*     •u^ 

ings;  the  English  language,  however,  is  being  in-  ahsm    uas  able    to    mam  tarn    itself    in     the 

creasingly  used  in  some  of  them.    In  the  Ger-  United  btates  for  200  years  when  Crermany  s 

man  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  the  German  renown   was  not  what»  it  is  to-day,    it    may 

tongue  will  always  have  a  finn  hold.  justly  and   confidently  be   predicted    that   it 

The  German  church,  the  writer  contends,  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  VOLCANIC  ACTION  UPON  MARINE  LIFE. 

T^HE  last  violent  eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  limits  individual  species  to  definite  areas  as 

the  ultimate  shock  in  a  series  of  periodic  closely  as  if  tangible  barriers  existed.     Vari- 

convulsions  which  agitated  the  volcano  and  ous  Crustacea  that  live  only  along  the  coast, 

the  country  surrounding  it  for  about  two  preferably  in  shallow  water,  and  other  lit- 

years.     Following  the  final  eruption  a  copi-  toral  species  that  live  exclusively  among  the 

ous  rain  of  cinders  fell  upon   the  Gulf  of  rocks  between  tide-marks,  were  found  over 

Naples,  where  it  was  held  in  suspension  in  half  a  mile  from  shore,  at  a  depth  of  seven 

the  water  for  a  time,  and  afterward  gradual-  fathoms,  while  the  haddock,  which  ordinarily 

ly  deposited  at  the  bottom.  frequents  deep  water,  was  found  near  shore. 

The  occasion  presented  itself  to  Dr.  Salva-  The  eruption  occurred  at  the  season  when 

tore  Lo  Bianco  as  an  opportunity  to  note  the  the  sardine  fishing  in  this  locality  is  at   its 

effects  of  the  shock,  as  well  as  the  deleterious  best,  but,  by  some  sort  of  sixth  sense,  the  fish 

action  of  the  storm  of  cinders,  upon  the  teem-  seemed  to  know  of  the  coming  disaster,  and 

ing  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  gulf,  and  his  the  day  before  it  happened  not  a  sardine  was 

account  of  it  appears  in  the  last  number  of  to  be  caught. 

the  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Zoologischen  Sta-  The  spawning  of  the  fishes  was  retarded ; 

tion  zu  Neapel,  in  which  he  describes  the  bivalves,  such  as  oysters,  clams,  etc.,  were 

effects  upon  a  large  number  of  species,  and  killed,  and  there  was  great  mortality  among 

states  facts  having  an  important  bearing  on  qther  types.    Fishes  that  frequent  deep  water 

the    geologic    interpretation    of   the   ancient  were  somewhat  sheltered  from  conditions  pre- 

taunas  found  fossilized  in  the  volcanic  rocks  vailing  at  the  surface,   and   escaped  death, 

of  this  vicinity.  but,  evidently,  they  were  thrown  into  a  panic  , 

The  darkness,  with  the  insistent  rain  of  that  caused  them  to  leave  their  natural  hunt-  ] 
cinders,  produced  a  sort  of  panic  among  many  ing  grounds,  for  men  fishing  from  small  ' 
animals  of  the  gulf,  that  impelled  them  to  boats  caught  species  which  had  never  been 
leave  their  customary  haunts  in  search  of  brought  up  before  except  by  a  special  deep- 
some  more  secure  region,  and  they  were  found  water  dredge.  The  minute  plants  and  ani- 
in  localities  entirely  different  from  those  mals  comprising  plankton,  which  forms  the 
usually  chosen,  although,  as  a  rule,  the  exact  main  food  supply  of  so  many  of  the  marine 
balance  of  conditions  necessary  to  existence  animals,  were  largely  destroyed,  to  a  depth 
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of  ten  fathoms,  and  as  a  consequence  the  captor,  in  order  to  escape  with  the  rest  of  its 

scarcity  of  food  caused  the  death  of  the  fish  corporeal  entity.    The  serpent  starfish  adopts 

to  such  an  extent  that  in  Sardinia  the  fishing  the  same  policy  in  time  of  danger,  and  as  it 

industry  was  practically  ruined.  is  exceptionally  well  provided  with  arms,  its 

One  of  the  most  curious  effects  of  the  chances  of  escape  by  autonomy  are  corrc- 

shower  of  cinders  was  to  cause  certain  ani-  spondingly  increased.    When  thie  shower  of 

mals  to  throw  off  all  appendages  in  the  en-  cinders  descended  into  their  world  the  ani- 

deavor  to  protect  themselves.    The  lobster  is  mals  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  defense  re^ 

one  of  the  familiar  animals  that  adopts  the  sponded  to  the  disturbance  in  the  usual  way, 

philosophical  plan  of  giving  up  much  to  save  by  throwing  off  their  appendages,  repeating 

more,  and  when  caught  will  automatically  the  process  as  the  irritation  continued,  until 

detach  a  claw  and  leave  it  in  the  hand  of  its  they  were  completely  dismembered. 


THE    CHILDREN'S   THEATER. 

TJNIQUE  among  American  institutions  over  the  immoral,  and  of  right  over  wrong, 
for  moral  and  educational  ends  is  Performances  are  given  every  Sunday  af- 
"  The  Children's  Theater  "  of  this  city.  To  temoon  and,  occasionally,  on  evenings,  in 
present  to  the  infant  mind,  through  picture  the  theater  of  the  Educational  Alliance,  from 
and  spoken  story,  id^as  of  worth  and  inspira-  October  to  the  end  of  May.  The  seating  ca- 
tion ;  to  help  to  unfold  to  it,  upon  a  high  and  pacity, — 800, — is  ever  taxed,  ai^d  the  price 
artistic  plane,  principles  of  art  as  revealed  in  of  admission  is  10  cents, — not  enough  to* 
the  drama,  and  to  impress  upon  it  a  desire  for  cover  expenses.  The  deficit  is  made  up  by 
the  clean  and  wholesome  and  refined  as  op-  the  Alliance.  The  vicinity  of  East  Broad- 
posed  to  the  maudlin,  immoral,  and  vulgar,  way  and  Jefferson  street,  between  twelve 
is  the  aim  of  the  Educational  Alliance  of  and  two  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  pre- 
New  York  in  this  undertaking.  No  single  sents  a  novel  sight.  Long  lines  of  eager,  ex- 
philanthropic  impulse  marked  the  inception  pectant,  trembling  little  ones  reach  from  the 
of  this  effort  to  make  the  theater  a  hand-  box-ofiice,  who,  awaiting  the  opening  of  die 
maiden  of  education.  Its  growth  is  the  re-  doors,  discuss  in  all  seriousness  the  play,  the 
suit  of  evolution :  It  sprang  from  a  need,  and  cast,  the  individual  actors,  and  the  manage- 
it  thrives  by  reason  of  the  same.  Recogniz-  ment.  Some  bring  their  little  baby  sisters 
ing  that  the  soul  of  a  child  is  something  to  be  and  others  their  little  immigrant  relative^, 
appreciated  and  understood  as  is  the  soul  of  who  have  never  even  heard  of  a  theater 
an  adult,  the  Alliance  aims  to  entertain  the  earlier.  The  theater  never  complains  of  poor 
child  in  *'  The  Children's  Theater  "  in  a  de-  attendance,  for  invariably  children  are  turned 
gree  equal  to  the  influence  of  the  opera,  con-  away,  through  lack  of  seating  capacity, 
cert,  and  theater  on  grown  persons;  to  seize  Plays  are  selected  with  particular  refer- 
the  interest  awakened  by  the  drama  and  turn  ence  to  the  wants  of  the  neighborhood,  to 
it  to  a  stimulation  for  moral  devdopment.  their  suitability  for  childhood,  and  to  their 
Discussing  this  interesting  innovation  in  value  as  ideal  illuminants  for  east  ^ide  civili- 
Charities  -and  Commons  for  April,  Mr.  J.  zation.  The  first  play  given  was  Shake- 
Garfield  Moses  says:  "  In  its  present  loca-  speare's  "Tempest,"  which  was  deemed  par- 
tion  on  the  great  East  Side  of  the  dtyjof  New  ticularly  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
York  it  adds  a  new  eUment  to  lives  into  auguration.  Its  scenes,  in  nature's  own  abode, 
which  enters  little  of  the  artistic  and  beauti-  contrasted  strongly  with  the  tall  and  forbid- 
ful.  The  children  of  the  tenement-house  dis-  ding  tenements  of  the  neighborhood,  teaching 
tricts  of  our  city  have  been  offered  much  for  the  lesson  of  nature's  majesty,  simplicity^  and 
their  bodies.  Through  gymnasiums,  baths,  nobility.  As  a  result  over  iocx>  copies  of  the 
and  playgrounds,  every  opportunity  for  such  book  were  sold  during  the  performance,  and 
activity  has  been  afforded  them,  but  very  lit-  a  Shakespeare  awakening  was  begun.  In  de- 
tle  was  done  to  enrich  their  mental  lives  un-  scribjng  the  impressions  of  this  play,  an  ab^ 
til  the  Children's  Theater  developed  to  pre-  stract  case  of  one  little  girl  will  serve  fordie 
sent  to  them  the  ideal  through  the  drama."  concrete  efiiect:  "  I  always  remember  '  The 
Herein  may  be  seen  the  living  presentation  Tempest '  widi  gfeat  pleasure,  because  all  the 
of  cherished  ideals;  the  triumph  of  the  moral  people  in  the  neighborhood  know  about  il 
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that  18,  the  educated  ones  do,  and  those  that  Asked  for  his  reason  in  coming   to 
isn't  educated,  I  tell  them  about  it."  theater  instead  of  visiting  a  Bowery  resort, 
**This  remark,  made  to  the  manager  of  where  "The  White  Slaves  of  New  York" 
the  entertainments,  revealed  the  great  possi-  was    running,    a    street    urchin     answered: 
bilities  of  this  undertaking,"  says  Mr.  Moses,  "  Well,  you  get  your  money's  w^orth  here; 
"  for  here  was  the  missing  link,  as  it  were,  and  get  a  fine  seat  for  lo  cents,  and  the  play 
between  the  parents  and  the  children.     It  seems  like  real.    They  don't  give  you  notb- 
meant  that  the  ideas  which  were  impressed  ing  of  that  stuff  that  they  hand   you  over 
upon  the  children  through  the  plays  could  be  there."     In  view  of  this  naive  endorsement, 
transmitted    to   the  parent,   and   that   these  comment  on  the  work  and  success  of  the  un- 
ideals  might  permeate  the  whole  family  life,  dertaking  is  superfluous. 
*  The  Tempest  *  preached  love  and  nobility  A  school  of  preparation  is  maintained  for 
of  character ;  it  preached  toleration  and  other  the  instruction  of  the  young  people  who  take 
elements,  the  lack  of  which  are  destroying  part  in  these  productions.  Months  are  spent  in 
the  understanding  between  the  parents  and  training  and  study,  and  the  class, votes  as  to 
the  children  of  the  East  Side."  who  is  best  fitted  for  a  particular  part.    The 
'    The  "  Forest  Ring,"  dealing  with  fairies,  participants  are  young  men  and   women  of 
and  rich  in  delicate  sentiment,  essential  to  the  neighborhood,  and  this  instruction   does 
childhood ;    "  Ingomar,"    setting   forth    that  much  to  improve  their  English  and   correct 
love  must  be  more  than  mere  barbaric  pas-  errors  in  voice  and  gait.     Moreover,   it  de- 
sion  to  appeal  to  a  refined  woman ;  "  As  You  velops  their  characters  and  inculcates  moral 
Like   It,"    with    its   beautiful    scenery    and  ideals.     Each  play  has  several  casts  and  a 
wholesome    love    story;    "  Little    Princess,"  complete  managerial  staff.     Every  detail  of 
with  its  transition  from  rags  to  riches,  hold-  stage  shifting  and  scene  setting  is  done  by 
ing  out  hope  to  the  little  ones  that  their  tene-  them.     Endorsements  from  many  prominent 
ment  .apartments  could  be  made  to  seem  like  men  and  women  have  been  voluntarily  given, 
a  palace,  just  as  the  garret  had  been  to  the  and,  to  make  it  a  real  and  permanent  educa- 
little  princess;   "Little   Lord   Fauntleroy,"  tional  and  moral  force,  Mr.  Moses  declares 
particularly    appealing    to    children ;     and  that  it  should  be  endowed.     "  If  the  Chil- 
"  Snow- White,"  an  adaptation  of  the  Ger-  dren's  Theater  can  achieve  what  it  has  in  its- 
man  fairy  tale  of  Schnecwittchen,  are  some  of  present  unfavorable  surroundings,"  says  he, 
the  plays  produced.    "  As  You  Like  It "  com-  "  who  can  say  to  what  it  may  expand  with 
pleted  what  "  The  Tempest  "   had   begun,  adequate  means  at  its  disposal  ?  " 
and  turned  the  minds  of  the  East  Side  chil-  Let  our  Carnegies  and  Rockefellers  an- 
dren  toward  the  immortal  Shakespeare.   .  swer  this  question ! 


THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 

XXZE  turn  naturally  to  the  Atlantic  Month-  frame  was  still  unbowed  with  the  weight  of 

ly  for  the  most  discriminating  estimate  years. 

of  its  former  editor,  the  late  Thomas  Bailey  ^                          u     i.  j  v            ^  ^       -  - 

Aij.i       CL            ^      ^    '          -.'u^j/  For  many  years  he  had  been  wont  to  visit 

Aldrich.     buch  an  estimate  is  contributed  to  n^Q^e  or  less  regularly  the  editorial  room  which 

the  May  number  by  the  present  editor,  Mr.  still  claimed  his  name  and  fame  as  one  of  its 

Bliss  Perry.    Not  to  speak  of  the  value  of  this  treasured  possessions..   Perched  upon  the  edffe 

paper  as  a  piece  of  criticism,   its  personal  ^f  a  chair,  as  if  about  to  take  flight,  he  would 

*^  *^.   .            ^       It.        ^    •   '  •         I.  often  linger  by  the  hour,  to  the  delight  of  his 

rcmmiscences  and   characterizations  have  a  listeners.    His  caustic  wit,  delivered  with  an  al- 

distmct  charm,  and  no  biographical  sketch  of  most  infantile  air  Of  innocent  enjoyment,  played 

the  poet  that  has  appeared  since  his  death  around  every  topic  of  conversation.    He  did  not 

equals  Mr.  Perry's  contribution  in  wealth  disdain    the    veriest    "shop-talk;    concerning 

^j.^       *xj*i        *.•!  pnnters    errors   and   editorial   crimes   and   the 

and  interest  of  anecdotal  material.  literary  fashions  of  the  hour.    "  Look  at  those 

The  paper  opens  with  a  reference  to  a  boys  I  ^*  he  exclaimed  once,  as  he  picked  up  an 

visit  that  Mr.  Aldrich  paid  to  the  Atlantic  illustrated  periodical  containing  the  portraits  of  a 

office  in  January  last.     It  was  remarked  at  ?>"E1«    ?ij^\  ™'''?/*'''    beardless    novelists. 

^,    ^  ^.     ^t    ^  i/r      A ij  •  L             J  /      ^L  When  I  began  to  wnte,  we  waited  twenty  years 

that  time  that  Mr.  Aldrich  seemed  for  the  ^^^  we  had  our  pictures  printed.    To  have 

first  time  to  have  grown  old.    At  seventy  his  your  picture  in  the  paper  was  the  proof  that  you 
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had  at  last  *  arrived ' ;  but  nowadays  these  young  of  those  famous  initialed  names  that  had  once 

fellows  have  themselves  photographed  before  they  preceded  his  own. 

even  sit  down  to  .write  their  book/'  Himself  a  Of  his  early  literary  friendships  with  the  New 
fastidious  composer  and  reviser,  Mr.  Aldrich  York  set  of  writers  in  his  Home  Journal  and 
was  severely  critical  of  cm-rent  magazine  lit-  Mirror  days  he  often  talked  entertainingly,  and 
erature.  "That  was  a  well-written  essay,"  he  in  a  freer  vein.  He  knew  Whitman,  for  ex- 
once  said  of  an  Atlantic  contribution  which  he  ample,  and  liked  him  personally,  although  he 
liked,  "  but  you  will  find  a  superfluous  '  of '  upon  would  never  admit  that  Whitman  was  a  poet  ex- 
Ihe  second  page."  It  was  very  •  rarely  that  he  cept  in  here  and  there  a  single  phrase.  Many  a 
praised  a  contemporary  poem.  Mr.  S.  V.  Cole's  time  has  the  present  writer  endeavored  to  con- 
"  In  Via  Merulana "  and  some  of  .the  exquisite  vert  Mr.  Aldrich  from  this  state  of  heathen 
lyrics  of  Father  Tabb  are  the  only  verses  of  blindness  as  to  Whitman's  genius,  but  the  de- 
reccnt  years  which  I  now  recall  as  having  won  bates  used  to  end  illogically  with  Mr.  Aldrich's 
his  unqualified  approbation.  More  than  once  I  delightful  story  of  ^  certain  nine  dollars  which 
have  heard  him  declare  that  he  would  have  re-  Whitman  once  borrowed  from  him, — magnifi- 
jected  Mr.  Kipling^s  "Recessional"  if  it  had  cently  but,  alas,  irrevocably, — in  Pfaflf's  genial 
been  offered  to  the  Atlantic, — so  extreme  was  restaurant  on  Broadway.  Never  did  Aldrich  ap- 
his dislike  for  one  or  two  harsh  lines  in  that  pear  more  truly  the  poet  than  in  these  light 
justly  celebrated  poem.  The  one  Ameriam  poem  reminiscent  touches  upon  the  varied  adventures 
which  he  would  have  most  liked  to  write,  was,  of  his  youth.  He  had  gone  out  against  the  Phil- 
he  said.  Emerson's  "Bacchus," — where,  amid  istines  armed  with  no  weapon  except  a  finely 
inimitable  felicities,  there  are  surely  harsh  lines  pointed  pen.  He  had  written  no  line  dishonor- 
enough,  ably,  or  unworthily  of  his  craftsman's  conscience. 
One  of  the  most  pleasant  traits  of  Mr.  Al-  He  had  compelled  recognition,  and  taken  his  seat 
drich's  comments  upon  men  of  letters  wa^  his  unchallenged  among  the  choicest  comply  of 
unfailing  respect  and  admiration  for  the  well-  American  men  of  letters.  It  amused  him  to  look 
known  group  of  New  England  writers  whose  back  upon  his  early  career  as  a  struggling  jour- 
personal  friendship  he  had  enjoyed.    His  gift  for  nalist,  to 

witty  derogation  found  employment  elsewhere;  r\>\^  «„«,.  ^o«e  ;„  o  »«....^ 

tow^d    Emerson     Longfellow.    Whittier,    and  &ro vl^cr  ase  MW. 

"^^l  JifuSf  atsoSI?e'"S  m  *of  Si  T^ atuf '^'n^Sdlvr  ^'^""• 

S  iSla^t^r^S»,Tp^iJri  »  ^-  «aS\ft^SS'^aUe,.. 
effect  that  when  first  entering  James  T.  Fields's  He  neither  forgot  nor  forgave  some  of  his  old 
ofHce  in  the  Old  Comer  Bookstore,  his  eyes  fell  antagonists  in  that  journalistic  world;  but  one 
upon  that  kindly  editor  and  publisher's  memo-  liked  him  all  the  better  for  the  sensitiveness  of 
randum  b6ok,  open  on  the  table.  Mr.  Fields  nature  which  left  him  still  resentful  of  some 
was  absent  for  the  moment  and  the  youthful  ancient  slight,  or  still  happily  mindful  of  a  com- 
poet  could  not  help  noticing  the  impressive  list  pliment  earned  when  he  was  twenty.  Few  of 
o:  agenda:  "Don't  forget  to  mall  R.  W.  E.  his  the  "irritable  tribe"  of  poets,  could,  however, 
contract," — "Don't  forget  O.  W.  H.'s  proofs,"  keep  themselves  more  perfectly  in  hand.  The 
etc.  Whereupon  the  "  young  Milton,"  who  cer-  cool  audacity  of  his  "  Don't  forget  to  accept  T. 
tainly  deserved  to  succeed  in  his  profession,  B.  A.'s  poem "  ripened  into-  an  easy  mastery  of 
wrote  upon  the  memorandum  book,  "  Don't  for-  many  ot  the  arts  of  life.  His  gay  confidence, 
get  to  accept  T.  B.  A.'s  poem,"  and  disappeared,  when  seated  among  his  friends  or  guests,  re- 
I'he  poem  was  accepted,  paid  for,  and,  truest  minded  one  of  some  veteran  commander  of  an 
kindness  of  all, — as  Mr.  Aldrich  asserted, — was  Atlantic  liner,  enjoying,  at  the  head  of  the  "  cap- 
never  printed.  But  the  resourceful  youth  never  tain's  table,"  the  deserved  deference  of  the  com- 
Icst  his  deferential  attitude  toward  the  bearers  pany. 


A  REVIVAL  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  LACE-INDUSTRY. 
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^HE  art  of  making  lace  by  hand  has  for  art  to  the  height  which  it  had  reached  in  the 

some  time  fallen  into  almost  utter  de-  past.    This  committee,  consisting  of  Princess 

cay.    But  within  very  recent  years  a  move-  de  Poix,  Marquise  de  Ganay,  the  Countesses 

ment  has  been  started  by  a  number  of  prom-  Reue  de  Beam  and  Stanillas  de  Castellane, 

inent  ladies  in  Holland  to  restore  this  indus-  Madame    Waldeck    Rousseau,    and   several 

try  to  its  former  prestige.     In  other  Euro-  other  ladies  of  rank,  have  formed  a  society 

pean  countries  also,  particularly  in  France,  a  under  the  name   La   Dentelle   de   France, 

similar  tendency  is  observable.    In  imitation  with  headquarters  in  Rue  Las  Cases,  Paris, 

of  some  princely  personages  who  have  taken  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  manufac- 

the  art  of  lace-making  under  their  special  ture  and  the  revival  of  genuine  lace-products  . 

protection,   a  committee   has   been    formed  by  the  establishment  of  competitions  and  the 

there  whose  object  b  the  restoration  of  this  awarding  of  prizes,  and  thus  to  restore  die 
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fashion  of  the  wearing  of  genuine  lace,    A  enthusiasm  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  Colbert;  sii 

description   is   given   in   Boons  Illustrated  others  of  hbtoric  fame.     In  the  seveuteenA 

Magazine  (Amsterdam).  and  eighteenth  centuries  everything  powlik 

The  first  of  these  competitions  took  place  in  was  adorned  with  lace  even  to  Ae  doofsrf 

looo.    The  second,  which  promises  to  be  par-  carnages  and  the  cushions   ot   sedan-dtttn 

ticularly  noteworthy,  is  to  be  held  some  time  in  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  £me  oi 

May  of  the  present  year.    As  a  matter  of  course  ^hg  lace-workers  constantly    in 


only  hand-made  lace  will  be  considered  in  the  »^„^^  ^^  ^t,^  ir«.nr.K  P«va1i««^i^«       T%^  I^il 

competition.    The  awards  are  to  consist  of  one  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  *^"^"^  ^^"??°;  _^  ^ 

prize  of  looo  francs,  three  of  500  francs,  and  ter,  however,  almost  proved  fatid  to  tbe  lit 

five  of  100  francs.    Only  laces  made  in  France  Among   the  most  celebrated    laoes   am  -tk 

will  be  accepted ;  so  that  the  competition  will,  point  d'Alenqon,  the  lace  preferred  above  dl 

tr£t;.%':^^.^::f^^^tJ^^:^^^  others  by  the  second  wife  of  Niq»le«l, 
movement,  which  will  doubtless  find  speedy  imi-  Mane  Louise,  and  which  Still  is  tne  •—* 
tation  in  other  lands.    It  is  hoped,  too,  that  sue-   high-priced  of  laces. 

ceeding.  competitions  will  be  international.  .  ^         

,  ...  ,  Alengon  is  even  to-day  one  of  the  great 

One  occasion  for  the  activities  of  the  so-   of  this  industry.    Second  to  this  in  imp 

ciety  named,  aside  from  the  desire  for  a  re-   and  value  is  that  made  at  Argentan  and  at  b- 

viVal  nf  f\x^  nnKl#.  arf  U  fniinH  in  the  ^reat  8"^^'  "^^^  Vienna.  At  the  latter  place  waa  io- 
vival  ot  the  noble  art,  is  tound  in  tne  great   ^^^^^^  ^^^  notched  network  lace,  iii  wliidi'tfie 

decrease    m    population    of    those    districts  jargcr  meshes  alternate  with  the  smaUer.   In  tale 

where  the  making  of  lace  by  hand  formerly  years  Argentan  has  entered  again  upon  tihe  nak- 

flourisfied  so  greatly.    These  artists,  all  un-  jng  of  its  own  particular  style,  in   whidt  |he 

^^»e^:r^i,»  oc  ci,/-K  ^*  «.li-.V  orf.cf.V  fol*.nf  wprA  l^Fgc  mcshcs  are  surrounded  by  motifs  o£  fine 

conscious  as  such  of  their  artistic  talent,  were  ^^^^^^^k.    The  flower-motif,  in  imitation  of  &»- 

almost   exclusively    women    of    the    peasant  toons  in  sculpture,  known  under  the  name  of 

class,  and  it  is  among  these  in  particular  that  "  rose-stitch,'*  originated  in  Venice.       Bnuads 

the  attempt  is  being  made  to  bring  about  the  produces  a  sort  of  linen  cambric  of  extremdy 

desired  revival.    To  illustrate  the  effect  of  ^^^^^^^^l^tZ^::^^^,^^.^ 

the  decadence  of  this  art  upon  the  peasant  work."    From  this  city  also  come  those  gossa- 

population,  the  writer  quotes  from  the  call  mer-like  laces  that  are  worn  pendant  over  the 

of  the  society:  heads  of  women  and  are  called  "barfoes.^   These 

only  women  of  royal  blood  had  the  right  to  wear 

*  The  decadence  of  the  lace  industry  has  been  in  their  full  length. 

the  cause  in  many  districts  of  a  marked  de-  iti.iij. 

crease  in  the  population.    To  mention  but  one  of  A  past  such  as  that  by  which  the  nune  of 

the  many  proofs  of  this,  the  present  population  this  art  is  still. maintained  gives  to  die  in- 

o?  the  arondissement  of  Caen   one  ol  the  prin-  j^g^      ^f  hand-made  lace  the  fullest  right  to 

cipal   centers   of  the  art  in    France,   after   the  "^    .        ,              ,           .     .             ^       1      t 

crisis  in  this  industry  decreased  from  85,000  in-  resume  its  place  and  regain  its  prestige  both 

habitants  to  barely  68.000.    On  the  other  hand,  in  France  and  m  other  lands.     Among  the 

in  Vala^r,  where  the  industry  of  hand-made  lace  initial  steps  in  this  direction  may  be  named 

has  maintained  its  footing,  the  decline  in  popu-  ^^e  reopening  of  the  workshops  of  the  lace- 

lation  has  been  very  insignificant.    The  decline      ^1.      V^n  u-uuju  ij 

in  this  industrial  art  has  been  ascribed  to  the  ^*C"««"  ^^    Bayeux,   which    had    been^  closed 

competition  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  Since  the  Revolution.     And  the  soaety  Lol 

machine-made  lace.    This,  however,  is  for  the  Dentelle  de  France  will  bring  new  life  to 

most  part   only   apparent.    The   imitations   by  ^hig  ^rt  elsewhere,  also,  for  the  advancement 

Tothrm^an^ut^^^^^^^^^^^^  %^.  t^V^tZ  of  the  general  cultivation  of  beauty  and  good 

was  only  temporary.    The  decadence  of  the  art  taste,  to  the  benefit  of  the  peasant  women, 

was  in  reality  due  to  changes  in  the  fashions;  who   by   the   revival   of   the   lace    industry 

so  that  a  piece  of  lace  made  by  hand  though  of  ^Ul   obtain   new  means  of   livelihood ;    for 

genuine  artistic  value,  can  only  with  dimculty  ^l^  „  1 ^«.««^  ^r  «^^:^*„  «♦  1 .^    ^^j   *.u 

maintain  its  place  in  the  competition.    In  these  J*^^  advantage  of  society  at  large,  and  thus 

rapid  times  the  lace  industry,  with  its  slow,  ro'"  the  advancement  of  the  social  welfare  of 

minute  execution,  finds  itself  almost  pushed  to  the  entire  world. 

the  wall.  But  machine-made  lace  can  only  have  For  this  reason  the  society  appeals  to  its 
a  bnef  existence;  a  following  season  may  neces-  c.'ci-— .  ^.r^:^*.:^  ^.,^^„.rk...«  «./ ^«.»ki:<»k  :.«*^. 
sitate  the  production  of  an  entirely  different  ^*^^?^  societies  everywhere  to  establish  mter- 
style.  Genuine  lace,  on  the  other  hand,  alwavs  national  competitions,  to  hold  exhibitions  of 
establishes  its  own  style  and  may  last  for  a  life-  hand-made  lace,  and  to  re-introduce  the  fash- 
time,  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  represent  a  Jon  of  the  use  of  lace  in  dress,  on  furniture,  in 
small  fortune.  the  adornment  of  interiors,  the  decorations 
A  man,^  not  a  woman,  was  the  inventor  of  of  altars,  the  trimming  of  bed  and  table  linen, 
this  exquisite  art,  an  art  that  aroused  the  state  dresses,  sofa  cushions,  and  the  like. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE    IIIARUE    0 


i    AT    CHACABL'CC 


0   SUBERCASEAUX. 


BERNARD   O'HIGGINS,   THE  SOUTH-AMERICAN 
IRISHMAN. 


^^NE  oi  the  most  fascinating  characters  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  entire  South-Ameri- 
can continent,  with  a  career  scarcely  less  ro- 
mantic and  adventurous  than  those  of  Bolt- 
var  and  San  Martin,  w«s  Gen.  Bernardo 
O'Higgins,  the  revolutionary  hero  of  Chile. 
Apropos  of  a  memorial  celebration  and  the 
dedication  of  a  monument  on  the  site  of  his 
home  at  Chilian,  the  Zig  Zag,  an  illustrated 
comic  and  social  weekly  of  Santiago  and  Val- 
paraiso, presents  an  interesting  sicetch  of 
General  O'Higgins'  career,  accompanied  by 
a  double-page,  spirited,  colored  reproduction 
of  a  painting  representing  O'Higgins'  famous 
charge  at  the  battle  of  Chacabuco. 

During  the  past  half  century,  says  the 
writer  of  this  article,  as  Chile  has  come  to 
have  a  clearer  conception  of  her  own  history 
and  a  better  estimate  of  her  great  men,  the 
name  of  O'Higgins  has  grown  in  popular 
favor.  To-day  his  name  stands  at  the  very 
head  of  the  actors  in  the  great  drama  of 
Bouth'American  independence.  He  is  re- 
vend  as  much  as  San  Martin,  "  the  Welling- 
ton of  Argentina."     "  O'Higgins  was  not 


only  a  great  and  successful  general,  but  a 
noble,  unselfish  statesman,  and  a  citizen 
whose  character  was  beyond  reproach." 

The  family  history  of  this  brilliant  Irish- 
man was  very  romantic.  His  father,  having 
served  many  years  in  the  Spanish  army,  be- 
came Captain-General  of  Chile.  His  mother 
was  Dona  Isabel  Riquelme,  who  belonged  to 
one  of  the  noblest  families  in  the  entire  conti- 
nent, direct  descendants  of  the  first  conquer- 
ors. The  boy  received  a  primary  education 
in  Chile,  and  was  then  sent  with  a  private 
tutor  to  Spain.  As  the  son  of  a  Viceroy,  he 
had  the  right  to  expect  sufficient  support  to 
enable  him  to  lead  an  easy  and  profitable- 
student's  life.  Owing,  however,  to  the  false- 
ness of  his  tutor  and  his  misrepresentations 
about  the  boy  to  his  father,  young  O'Higgins 
was  left  to  his  own  resources.  His  father 
soon  afterward  died,  and  bitter  poverty  be- 
came the  boy's  lot.  He  made  his  way  to 
London,  there  becoming  acquainted  with 
K-Iiranda,  the  famous  Venezuelan  adventurer 
and  general  in  the  French  Revolution.  He 
also  met  Bolivar  and  many  of  the  other  great 
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leaders,  who,  from  their  exile,  were  planning  ing  Santiago.     0*Higgins  decided   to   retire  at 

the  freedom  of  the  South-American  continent.  ^"^^  ^"^^  private  life.     JThe  Peruvian   Govern- 
ment, more  grateful  than  his  own,  voted  him  a 
After   many  wanderings  and   much   hardship  pension, — which,  however,  was  never  paid. — and 
young  O'Higgins  made  his  way  back  to  Chile,  gave  him  a  farm.    Despite  this  and  private  gen- 
was  reunited  to  his  family,  and,  wisely  putting  erosity,  however,  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
aside  for  the  present  all  his  dreams  for  liberty  spent   in   real  poverty.     O'Higgins    never   mar- 
and    independence,    he   devoted    himself   to   the  ried.  but  devoted  all  the  tender  care  of  his  Hfe 
cultivation   of  his  estate  until   the  moment  for  to  his  mother  and  younger  sister.      Toward  the 
action  should  arrive.     When  the  war  for  inde-  close  of  his  life,  after  many  years   of   poverty. 
pendence   broke   out    he   was   made   colonel    of  his  beloved  Chile  remembered  him  and  recalled 
militia  at  La  Laja.     He  arose  by  rapid  strides  him  to  plenty  within  her  own  bounds.      Death. 
and   soon  secured  the   favor  and  protection  of  however,   overtook   him   before   he    reached   the 
the  great   San    Martin.      By   his   heroic   assault  country  for  which  he  had  done  so  much. 
on  Rancagua  against  the  main  body  uf  the  Span-         n   -        T>u*n*  ai         •        i_      /^i_«i 
ish  army  he  became  beyond  question  the  mili-         ^^"^^   I'liillips,  an   officer  in   the   Chilean 
tary  head  of  the  Chileaji  revolution.     After  his  army,   recently  conceived  the  idea   of    trans- 
tremendous  charge  which  won  him  the  decisive  forming   the   home  of  the  oM   hero   into   a 
battle  of  Chacabuco  supreme  authority  in  the  museum  of  relics  of  Chile's  struggle  for  in- 
republic    was    placed    m    his    hands.      He   pro-  ,          ,             tj-    -j        i      •     i    j   j    w      V     -it 
claimed  Chilean  independence  from  Spain  after  dependence.   His  idea  also  mcluded  me  buJd- 
the  battle  of  Maipo,  and  became  virtual  dictator,  ing  of  a  great  gymnasium  and  athletic  field 
The  greatness  of  his  character  was  shown  by  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  fame  of  the  father 
the  fact  that  immediately  upon  his  accession  to  ^f  (jhn^^     i^              bU    subscriptions  for  this 
the   supreme  power  of  Chile  he  used   the  first                    ,          u             n        j         j    i 
regular  South-American  naval  squadron,  estab-  Purpose  have  been  collected,  and  the  govern- 
lished  through  his  own  personal  energy,  as  effi-  ment  has  contributed  generously.     The  gym- 
cient  aid  in  the  warfare  which  eventually  liber-  nasium   is   now   in   process  of  erection,    and 
ated  Peru  from  the  Spaniards.    After  five  years  g^^^^  pj^mi      •    collecting  all  the  O'Higgins 
of  government  the  fates  seemed  to  go  against        ,.          x      u-  i      i  i     ***&&"■* 
him.     A  revolt,  headed  by  his  old  lieutenant.  ''ei»cs,  ot  which  there  are  many  throughout 
Ramon  Freire,  aroused  southern  Chile,  includ-  the  country  and  in  Europe. 


THE  SENSATIONS  OF  AERIAL  NAVIGATION. 

ALBERTO   SANTOS-DUMONT,  per-    borne   upward   on   the   wind,   comes   a    whistle. 


haps  the  greatest  of  present-day  aero-  ^^^^-^  *^^^^5  ^"  ^^^  earth  a  train  is  passing,  and 

.      1  ^,1  V*.  u     1  ..-..i    1  ^"^  ^'^^s  of  the  engine   light  Us  vapor   and   its 

nauts.  has  recently  writ  en  a  book,  entitled  ^^^^^     ^,  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  of  prudence  we  cast  out 

In  the  Air,     in  which  he  describes  some  of  ballast.     We  rise  through  the  splendid  glow  of 

his  experiences.     From  an  article  in  the  An-  the  stars,  and  on  high,  alone  with  the  constella- 

nfl/^f  (Paris),  based  on  this  book,  we  extract  J'ons,   we   await   the   dawn.     When   the   day   is 

^1        X  n       •  ..•  •  u-^u     C««k^..  breaking  we  descend,  almost  against  our  will    in 

the    following    portions,    in    which    Senhor  ^  g,^,,y  „f  ^^^  ^f  g^,^  ^„j  of  purple.  ' 

Santos-Dumont  dwells  on  the  peculiar  sensa-        ^  o     i        c  -r^ 

tions  one  has  when  sailing  high  above  the  sur-        ^°J   !^^">;»   s^>'^   Senhor   Santos-Dumont, 

face  of  the  earth  aerostation  has  no  keener  pleasure  than   the 

Ballooning  by  night,  he  says,  has  a  peculiar  f^^P^thetical  character  of  the  descent  on  earth. 

charm.     Alone,  in  the  limb  of  the  shadows,  ^"^  '^  ^"  ^^P^^^^^'  ^"^   has  no  reasonable 

we  seem  afloat  in  the  air,-light,  freed  from  »^^^  ?^  ^'^  whereabouts.     His  own  first   ,m- 

weight,  apart  from  the  things  of  earth.  R^^^^"  ^^  ^"  ^''f  navigator  was  surprise. 

1    was   surprised    to    feel    the    ship    going 

The  soul  has  cast  off  the  burden  of  the  flesh;  straight  ahead.  I  was  surprised  bv  the  wind's 
yet.  being  free,  away  up  there  the  traveler  is  i  i^„.-  „  •„  «,  ^  »>  t  u  •  i 
happy  when,  one  by  one,  the  lights  of  earth  ap-  blowing  in  my  face.  In  spherical  aerosta- 
pear.  Far  ahead  we  see  a  light.  Slowly  it  tion,  he  sa)'S,  we  go  with  the  wind,  and  con- 
opens  as  a  flower  opens,  and  where  there  was  but  sequently  do  not  feel  it."  Of  course,  when 
one   light   ^yc   novy    see    innumerable    luminous  ascending  or  descending  in  a  spherical  balloon 

Eoints,  running  in  lines  of  light,  with  clusters  or  .i  ^  o-..«r,«.,«.  ^«-i«  *.k     u     «u     i  ^u       •        t'l 
righter  light;  and  by  this  we  know  that  we  are  ^^^^  aeronaut  feels  the  brush  of  the  air.     The 
passing  over  a  city.    Now  our  airship   hovers  vertical   oscillation   floats   the   balloon  s   flag, 
above  the   deserted  country,  where  hardly  one  But,  moving  horizontally  in  an  ordinary  hai- 
red spot  of  lamplight  tells  us  of  the  dwelling  of  loon,  it  seems  to  the  voyager  that  the  ship 
man.    The  moon  is  rising,  and  we  see,  like  a  ^^^^^^  g^ju  ^j^jj^    j^e  earth  flies  around  be- 
gray  ribbon  winding  through  the  land,  a  river  ^u   v      c      u  «      i -i  i  • 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  moon  and  of  the  stars,  "^ath  it.  ^  bo,  he  says,      while  my  machine 
A  lightning  flash  rends  the  shadows.    Faintly,  cut  the  air,  the  wind  whipped  my  face  and 
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my  coat  was  carried  backward  by  the  wind  ship  at  sea.    The  airship  goes  on  its  way  with  a 

as  on  the  deck  of  an  ocean  steamship."  «^"^^f'  ^^'^\^^  "^""^Tlu  ^^^  ^r^"*"^  '^  ^%^^-  ^T 

_  ,  , ,  ,  quent  and  less  rapid  than  on  the  sea,  and  is  ef- 

In  all  other  respects  it  would  be  more  exact  fected  so  calmly  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
to  compare  aerial  navigation  to  fluvial  naviga-  mental  calculation  of  the  length  of   the   curve. 
tion  under  steam.    It  does  not  resemble  any  kind  Nor  is  this   all.    On   board  an   ocean   steamer 
of  navigation  under  sail.     So,  when  a  navigator  shocks  are  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  bow 
of    the    air    talks    about    steering    his    ship    by  and  stem  of  the  ship  alternately  rise  out  of  the 
tacking      he  is  using  a   simile   which   means  ^ater  and  plunge  back.    The  airship,  however, 
nothing.    If  the  wmd  blows  at  all  it  blows  in  a  never  leaves  its  element,  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
given  direction.    But  between  sailing  an  airship  any  of  its  parts.     It  is  all  there  all  the  time,  and 
and  sailing  in  the  current  of  a  river  the  analogy  in  that  element  it  does  nothing  but  balance  itself, 
is  perfect.    When  there  is  no  wind  at  all,  navi- 
gation in  the  air  is  like  navigation  in  the  smooth        This  consideration,  he  says,  leads  him  to 
waters  of  a  lake     It  is  important  to  understand  ^j^e  most  notable  of  all  the  sensations  of  bal- 
this.     If  my  motor  and  my  propeller  carry  me  ,        .  .  •        ^u  ^       ^     n  •      j 
through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  Joonmg,  an  impression   that  actually   seized 
hour,  I  am  like  the  captain  of  a  steamboat  whose  him  when  he  first  sailed  in  an  airship, — the 
propeller  runs  twenty  miles  an  hour  up  stream  altogether  new  sensation  of  movement   in  a 
or  down  stream     Let  us  suppose^  that  the  cnr-  supplementary  direction, 
rent  runs  ten  miles  an  hour.     If  the  boat  is  sail- 
ing against  the  current  it  runs  ten  miles  an  hour       You  are  at  home  at  noon  for  luncheon.     A  2 
in  proportion  to  the  shore,  although  it  does  not  p.  m.  you  enter  your  car,  and  ten  minutes  later 
give  greater  proportion  of  speed  on  the  water,  you  cease  to  be  an  ordinary  citizen.     You  are  as 
This  is  one  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  cal-  truly  an  explorer,  a  traveler,  an  adventurer  of 
culate  the  speed  of  an  airship.     For  the   same  science  as  they  who  sail  for  the  North  Pole  to 
reason,  captains  of  airships  prefer  to  sail  their  freeze  among  the  icebergs  of  Greenland,  or  who 
ships  in  calm  weather,  and,  if  they  find  a  con-  set  out  prepared  to  melt  in  the  hot  sun  on  the 
trary  current,  try  to  escape  it  by  means  of  an  coral  strands  of  India.     You  know  but  vaguely 
oblique  rise   or   fall.     The  past-masters   of  the  where  you  are.     You*  cannot  know  where   you 
winged    order, — the    birds, — follow     the    same  are  going,  but  to  a  great  extent  your  course  de- 
course  of  action  when  in  the  air.    On  the  sea  a  pends  upon  your  wish,  as  well  as  upon  your  skill 
yachtsman  demands  a  favorable  wind,   because  and  your  experience.     You  have  the  choice   of 
,  he  cannot  sail  without  one.    On  the  river  the  altitudes.    You  may  accept  one  current  of  air,  or 
'  steamboat's  captain  hugs  the  shore  to  avoid  the  you  may  rise  higher  and  take  another.    You  may 
current.     He  arranges  matters  to  go  down  the  pierce  the  clouds  and  rise  to  atmospheres  where 
river  with  the  ebbing  tide  rather  than  against  the  you  will  breathe  such  oxygen  as  is  sold  on  earth 
rising  tide.    We  sailors  of  the  air  are  like  the  in  tubes.   You  will  lose  the  vision  of  earth,  van- 
captains  of  steamboats, — not  like  the  captains  of  ishing  as  in  a  vortex  beneath  you;  or  you  may 
sailing  yachts.     The  sailor  of  the  airship  has  but  descend,  follow  the  earth's  surface,  and,  by  aid 
one  advantage  over  the  other  sailor,  but  it  is  a  of  your  guiding-rope  and  a  handful  of  sand,  pass 
great  advantage.     He  can  leave  one  current  and  with    giant    bounds    over    the    houses   and    the 
take  another.   The  air  is  full  of  variable  currents,  trees.     The  time  comes  to  halt,   and  the  trav- 
and  by  rising  in  the  air  he  is  sure  to  find  either  eler  enjoys   the   pleasure  of   the  explorer  who 
•  a  favorable  wind  or  a  calm  region.     These  are  goes  amon^  strange  men.     He  descends   like  a 
only    practical     considerations, — nothing     more,  god  from  his  dwelling  among  the  clouds.     .     .     . 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  aeronautical  Man    has    never    known    anything    resembling 
aptitude  for  struggling  against  the  wind  in  the  free  vertical  existence.     Held  to  the  surface  of 
event  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  struggle.  the  ground,  he  never  makes  a  downward  move- 
C-^k^^   c:«««.^o  n,.r,,^««.   oo,r^     ,..;«.u    ^^i^^  nient  unless  he  comes  down,  when,  after  a  brief 
Senhor   Santos-Dumont  says,   with    refer-  escapade  upward,  he  returns  to  the  solid  earth, 
ence  to  the  sensations  peculiar  to  ballooning,  Even  if  our  bodies  rise  above  the  earth  our  minds 
that  he  wondered,  before  starting  out  on  his  never  leave  the  flat  surface.    For  that  reason, 
first  voyage  in  the  air,  whether  he  would  be  while  the  aeronaut  who  ascends  in  a  spherical 

«^«c;^u      u-  *.k^,,«u«.  «.»,«♦.  «.K«  ^ki;^i,«  r-\r>\r>tr  balloon  has  no  sensation  of  motion,  it  seems  to 

seasick.     He  thought  that  the  oblique  rising  j,j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^  '^^j^^  ^^^_ 

and  descending  with  the  displacement  of  the  ward.  Man  has  had  no  experience  as  far  as 
weights  would  create  disagreeable  sensations,  concerns  combinations  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
and  he  looked  for  a  good  deal  of  "  heaving,"  movements.  Like  all  his  knowledge  of  move- 
as  it  is  called  when  sailing  on  the  sea.  Sl^f'  I'nn/^fnlv^'nnH^^  ^'"^"f  ^^^'/^^^  in  two 

^  ,  dimensions  only;  and  the  extraordinary  novelty 

But  I   found  neither  heaving  nor  rolling  on  of  aerial  navigation  is  not  that  it  gives  us  the 

board  my  airship.     Neither  movement  is  known  expenence  of  a  fourth  dimension  (we  have  not 

to  the  balloon.    In  the  spherical  airship  there  is  yet  arrived  at  that),  but  that  it  gives  the  expe- 

no  sensation  of  movement,  and  although  in  my  rience  of  a  supplementary  dimension,— the  third, 

first  machine  my  suspension  was  very   long,—  I  may  say  that  the  experience  amounts  to  the 

like  the  suspension  of  a  spherical  balloon,— there  miraculous..  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  the 

was  very  little  rolling.     While  it  has  been  said  astonishment,   the   joy,   the   intoxication   gained 

that  on  several  of  my  voyages  my  airship  rolled  from  the  free  diagonal  motion  of  the  bow  of  an 

considerably,  I  have  never  at  any  time  been  sea-  airship    combined    with    the    broad    horizontal 

sick.    When  the  ship  heaves  the  pitching  creates  change  of  course  when  the  machine  answers  to 

no  sense  of  shock, — none  of  the  hesitations  of  the  the  tUm  of  the  helm. 
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MOTOR-POWER  IN  FARMING. 


A  LTHOUGH  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  danger  of  boiler  ex- 
plosions when  motor-power  is  used,  the  loco- 
motives used  on  railroads  are  comparatively 
harmless,  the  proportion  of  mortality  from 
this  cause  being  one  death  per  30,000  locomo- 
tives during  one  year's  constant  work.  Ex- 
plosions caused  by  the  use  of  locomotives  in 
agriculture  are,  however,  more  to  be  feared, 
Walctenaer,  who  studies  this  subject,  thinks 
that  the  danger  Is  six  times  greater  in  agri- 
cultural practice  than  on  the  railroad. 

M,  Henri  de  Parvillc,  writing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  AnnaUs  (Paris),  on  the  subject 
of  motor-power  on  the  farm,  says  that  this 
greater  proportion  of  mortality  is  due  entirely 
to  carelessness. 

Locomobile  threshing-machines  are  used  on 
farms.  They  are  neglected,  are  not  cleaned 
properly  or  cared  for  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
are  used  too  long  after  hard  use  has  worn  them 
out.  The  men  who  drive  the  automobile 
threshers  are,  too.  often  careless,  if  not  ignorant, 
—in  fact,  their  iftnorancc  is  proverbial.  As  Ihe 
matter  is  personal,  so  to  speak,  and  not  public, 
little  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  more  people 
sufTer  from  the  engines  used  on  farms  than  from 
those  used  on  the  railroads. 

*  The  matter  calls  for  a  reform  which 
should  begin  with  the  conditions  of  the  use 
of  motor-power.  Manufacturers  would  do 
well,  says  M.  de  Parville,  to  discard  the  old 
safety-valve  operated  by  a  lever  very  easy  to 
.  get  out  of  order,  and  to  put  in  its  place  a 


valve  of  more  generous  construction,  worked 
directly  by  a  spring  that  would  be  impossible 
to  get  out  of  order.  To  provide  for  the  possi- 
ble lack  of  water  (which  sometimes  gives  out, 
or  is  shut  off,  when  most  needed  for  the 
boiler  of  the  engine),  fusible  fillers  should 
be  put  in  the  bottoms  of  the  furnaces. 

The  majority  of  steam  locomobiles  used  on 
farms  are  the  property  of  the  threshing  con- 
tractors. Few  farmers  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  buy  a  steam  thresher,  because  the  machine 
costs  a  lot  of  money  and  does  only  one  kind  of 
work.  The  farmer  hires  a  contractor  to  do  his 
threshing.  The  machine  comes  into  the  field, 
does  its  work,  and  disappear;.  It  is  not  seen 
again  until  the  time  comes  to  do  the  next  thresh- 
ing. The  farmer  has  none  of  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  an  expensive  machine  through  the 
winter  and  the  wet  season.  It  costs  a  good  deal 
to  get  the  machine  ready  for  work,  and  it  takes 
a  man  who  understands  his  business  to  run  it. 
Even  if  it  could  do  the  accessory  and  intermit- 
tent work  of  the  farm,  it  would  cost  too  much 
to  keep  it  in  running  order.  So.  as  the  contrac- 
tor is,  for  various  reasons,  the  man  to  use  the 
automobile-thresher,  he  is  the  one  who  ought  to 
look  sharply  for  improvements  in  material  and 
ip  the  conditions  of  his  work. 

Walckenaer,  who  is  a  devoted  student  of 
economics,  urges  the  men  who  use  locomo- 
tives not  to  use  them  when  they  are  so  worn 
by  service  as  to  give  reasonable  cause  for 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  failure  to  do 
good  work,  or  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
accident.  That  is  the  first  point,  absolute 
safety;  the  second  point  is  good  work;  the 
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third  point  is  care  for  the  interior  or  casing  "Denatured"    alcohol,    .0906;    naphtha,     .0563; 

of  the  boiler.    Great  care  should  be  taken  to  Petroleum,  .0532. 

purify  the  water  for  the  boilers.     The  ap-       As  far  as  low-power  work  is  concerned  in 

paratus  used  for  purifying  ought  to  be  the  working  the  mechanical  threshers,   Walcke- 

best,  and  the  purification  should  be  thorough,  naer  thinks  that  "  lampant "  petroleum  may 

because  a  great  deal  of  the  water  procurable  be  said  to  consume,  in  round  numbers,  from 

for  boilers  leaves  deleterious  deposits  on  the  0.5    to   0.7   per   liter    (horse-hour),    which 

boiler-lining  if  it  is  not  purified.  would  bring  the  cost  of  combustible  Aown  to 

Last  of  all,  but  equally  important,  con-  the  mean  price  of  6  cents.  When  the  ma- 
tractors  ought  to  be  careful  in  the  selection  chine  is  provided  with  a  refrigerator  there  is 
of  workmen  -and  engineers.  The  men  em-  no  expenditure  for  water,  the  sole  loss  being 
ployed  to  run  and  to  accompany  a  steam  en-  by  evaporation. 

gine  should  be  serious  and  temperate.     Men  ^  Testimony  from  South  America. 

who  lose  their  self-control  through  drmk  are        rr-.     t»         •  ,  r    t       ^     w 

below  the  engineering  standard  and  should       ^]'''  Peruvian  correspondent  of  the  Inde- 

be  recognized  as  such  pendence  Beige  (Brussels)  gives  m  a  recent 

Automobiles  and  balloons  have  made  the  1^^"^  °^  that  journal  the  following  facts  of 

use  of  motors  common,  and  improvement  has  ^"^"^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^"^^^»°"  «^  motor-power  on 

followed  improvement,  until  the  machine  has  ^  ^    ^^^^ ' 

reached  the  point  where  it  is  a  useful  auxil-       Under    present    conditions    of    enlightenment 

iary  of  human  effort.     When   the  motor  is  "-'an  ^eems  to  favor  the  use  of  the  hardest  and 

1111  I    ,  I  ,  most  costly  motor  force  for  his  .farm  work. — 

run  by  alcohol,   naphtha,   or  petroleum   the  namely,  man-power  and  animal-power.     The  fact 

combustion  is  internal.    As  yet  alcohol  is  too  is   regrettable,  because,  as  we  know,  the   work 

dear  and  naphtha  is  too  dear ;  even  petroleum  do"e  by  the  power  or  labor  of  man  and  cattle 

costs   more    than    the    average    agriculturist  ^°"J1  ^f,  ^""T  .'"°'*'  economically  and  equally 

^  ^  well  by  the  electric  motorj — as  it  is  done  m  Ger- 
cares  to  pay.  many,  France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Arguinp^  that 
"  Alcohol,  naphtha,  petroleum !  "  cries  the  the  power  of  the  electric  motor  is  superior  to 
farmer.  "  Do  you  want  us  to  burn  up  our  barns  the  power  of  man  and  the  power  of  the  horse, 
and  our  granaries  ? "  But  there  is  no  danger  of  Dr.  Oldenburg,  of  Germany,  had  a  certain 
burning  up  anything  if  precautions  are  taken,  amount  of  work  done,  first  by  an  electric  thresh- 
Besides,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  naphtha,  al-  ing-machine,  and  then  by  men.  After  nine 
cohol,  or  inflammable  petroleum.  "  Lampant "  hours'  labor  it  was  found  that  the  mechanical 
petroleum  is  non-explosive,  and  any  motor  could  thresher  had  threshed  twenty-five  quintals  of 
ht  modified  for  its  use  at  little  cost  and  without  oats  (about  5500  pounds),  at  a  cost  of  about  20 
m.uch  trouble.  The  price  of  "  lampant "  oil  is  cents  per  quintal,  while  the  electric  motor  had 
so  low  that  by  its  use  power  could  be  obtained  threshed  out  forty  quintals  (about  gooo-pounds), 
at  a  price  below  the  cost  when  coal  is  used,  at  a  cost  of  about  10  cents  per  quintal.  The 
Regleman,  who  is  an  indefatigable  worker  for  full  value  of  motor-power  on  the  farm  is  shown 
the  best  means  at  the  lowest  cost,  has  experi-  to  the  best  advantage  in  tillage  (ploughing, 
tnented  with  ^-horsepower  motors,  using  '  de-  etc.).  In  ploughing,  the  cost  of  labor  diminishes 
natured  "  alcohol  and  naphtha,  and  his  results  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  acres  worked  by 
have  given  the  following  figures  of  efficiency:  the  plow  increases. 


THE  CATARACT  OF  IGUAZU. 


w 


HAT   Niagara   is   to   North   America  with  such  a  tumult  that  could  be  heard  three 

and  Victoria  Falls  to  South  Africa,  leagues   away.     Railway   developments   and 

the  cataract  of  Iguazu  is  to  South  America,  steamship  service  in   recent  years,  however. 

This  is  a  great  source  of  power  in  nature  have  made  this  cataract  accessible,  and  it  is 

existing  on  the  Upper  Parana,  at  the  June-  altogether  possible  that,  not  only  to  tourists, 

tion  of  three  great  states,  which,  before  long,  but  to  engineers  and  capitalists,  is  this  won- 

will  make  that  region  one  of  the  great  hydro-  der  likely  to  prove  attractive  in  a  few  years, 

electric  power  centers  of  the  world.     While  In    Cassiers    Magazine    for    April    Mr. 

known  to  the  Indians  for  an  indefinite  period,  Henry  Harley  contributes  an  interesting  and 

the  first  authentic  account  of  this  great  cata-  copiously  illustrated  paper  on  this  marvel  of 

ract  was  furnished  by  the  Jesuit  missionary,  nature.    "  Roughly  speaking,"  says  he,  "  the 

Padre  Lozano,  in  1767.     Writing  of  it  at  River    Iguazu,    a    name    derived    from    the 

that  date,  he  said  that  its  waters  were  hurled  Guarani  words  *  Y,' '  Guazu,*  *  great  waters,' 

from  a  precipice  of  exceeding  height,  and  enters  the  Upper  Parana  at  a  distance  of 
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about  1500  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  being  at  the  junction 
of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay.  The 
Iguazu  rises  in  the  Serra  Catharina,  thr 
range  forming  a  barrier  between  it  and  the 
Atlantic,  so  that,  although  its  origin  is  only 
about  thiity  miles  from  the  ocean,  its  flow 
is  westward,  until  its  waters  enter  the  Alto 
Parana,  with  which  they  flow  southward 
until  they  reach  the  Atlantic  through  the 
River  Plate,  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
south  of  their  source,  ...  Us  upper 
course  winds  in  and  out  among  the  hills  and 
broken  country,  until  within  about  twelve 
miles  of  its  junction  with  the  Parana  it 
makes  a  bend  of  more  than  a  right- angle, 
and  on  this  bend  the  entrance  into  a  narrow 
gorge  creates  the  falls," 

On  the  inner  side  of  this  bend  on  the  Bra- 
zilian bank  the  water  makes  a  marvelous 
leap  of  210  feet  into  the  gorge  below,  and 
this  is  styied  the  Brazilian  Falls.  Divided  by 
an  island,  the  entire  volume  of  water  is  not 
precipitated  here.  T-.vo  leaps  on  the  Argen- 
tina side,  each  about  lOO  feet,  form  the  Ar- 
gentine Falls.  "  Measured  directly  across 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Brazilian  pit  to 
the  further  edge  of  the  Argentine  Falls,  the 
distance,"  says  he,  "  is  6000  feet;  but  taken 
around  the  broken  contour  of  the  edge  of  the 
.cliff,  the  length  is  about  10,000  feet."     In 


the  rainy  season  the  full  width  is  one  mass 
of  cataract. 

Niagara's  total  length  at  the  edge  of  the 
falls  is  given  as  4770  feet,  and,  excluding 
Goat  Island,  the  actual  contour  is  only  301O 
feet.  Its  height  runs  from  158  to  167  feet. 
The  Falls  of  Iguazu  are  more  than  double 
the  width  of  Niagara,  and  one-third  higher. 
No  reliable  measurements  are  available  to 
estimate  the  flow  of  this  South  American 
wonder,  but,  in  tropical  rains,  its  flood  rise 
is  about  ten  feet  in  the  wide  upper  stream, 
while  in  the  gorge  below  there  is  sometimes 
120  feet  difference  in  level  between  high  and 
low  water.  Its  possibility  for  a  great  power 
site,  the  writer  states,  is  an  "  overpowering 
inunensity." 

Other  falls  suitable  for  horsepower  devel- 
opment are  found  at  Nacunday,  "  a  straight, 
uniform  cataract,  fully  fifty  feet  in  height 
and  about  250  feet  wide  " ;  and,  "  on  the 
Parana,  200  miles  above  the  entrance  of  the 
Iguazu,  there  are  the  Falls  of  Guayra,  while 
many  lesser  waterfalls  on  the  surrounding 
streams  have  given  the  whole  district  the 
name  of  the  '  land  of  waterfalls.'  " 

The  traveler  to  the  Falls  of  Iguazu  jour- 
neys for  twelve  days  from  Buenos  Ay  res  by 
rail  and  steamer  before  reaching  his  destina- 
tion. The  route  is  as  follows:  By  steamer 
from  the  city  mentioned  up  the  River  Pljite 
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to  Concordia,  where  the  Entre  Rio  Railway 
conveys  him  "to  Corricntcs.  Thence  to  Port 
Aguirre  he  is  transported  in  shallow-draft 
steamers,  o»'ing  to  the  sand  banks  which 
change  with  the  currents,  and  from  the  latter 
point  to  the  falls  he  journeys  through  the 
.  forests  on  muleback.  This  route  is  longer 
than  the  actual  distance  of  the  cataract  from 
the  sea.  Directly  east  to  Paranagua  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  is  about  400  miles,  a  portion 
of  which  is  now  covered  fry  rail. 


This  a>untry  is  wealthy  in    timber   and 

natural  resources,  and  only  awaits  capital  for 
development  and  exploitation.  Should  pres- 
ent long-distance  methods  for  electrical  trans- 
mission ol  energy  be  developed  to  the  extent 
considered  in  connection  with  the  utilization 
of  the  power  of  the  Zambesi,  Mr.  Harley 
thinks,  "  it  should  be  possible  to  send  the 
power  of  the  Falls  of  Iguazu  over  the  300 
miles  to  Curitiba,  and  possibly  all  the  way  to 
the  coast."    " 


ECONOMIC   IMPORTANCE  OF  MOSQUITOES. 


NE 


^EW  JERSEY  has  declared  war  against 
the  mosqui!o.  The  State  authorities 
have  appropriated  $350,000  to  eliminate  its 
ancient  peats  and  to  end  for  ail  time  the  seri- 
ous disadvantages  caused  by  <mosquitoes. 
These  are  threefold:  First,  by  the  carriage 
of  malarial  diseases,  these  pests  seriously  af- 
fected the  health  and  well-being  of  the  State's 
inhabitants.  Second,  they  prevented,  or  lim- 
ited, the  profitable  use  of  infested  territory 


of  BiDBqultoei  if  tbcjr  contain  slanding  «r 


in  paying  agricultural  enterprises.  Third, 
they  decreased  the  value  of  land  by  prevent- 
ing its  development  for  residential  purposes. 
Prof.  John  B.  Smith,  of  Rutgers,  writ- 
ing in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
April,  discusses  the  drawbacks  occasioned  to 
the  State  of'New  Jersey  by  the  presence  of 
the  mosquito.  His  paper  had  been  read  be- 
fore the  American  Society  of  Tropical  Med- 
icine, at  Philadelphia,  and  bears  that  body's 
impriiimtur.  As  a  menace  to  public  health 
the  transmission  of  febrile  diseases  by  mos- 
quitoes, he  declares,  cannot  be  doubted. 
When  they  do  not  transmit  disease  directly, 
their  attacks  are  a  positive  injury  to  the 
health  of  weak  or  sickly  people  by  robbing 
them  of  sleep  and  by  the  constant  irritation 
of  their  bites.  To  some  the  bite  is  the  cause 
of  severe  swellings  and  inflammation,  and 
to  all  it  is  a  detriment  and  a  source  of  dis- 
pleasure. Dairying  is  a  very  important  in- 
dustry in  New  Jersey,  but  herds  cannot  be 
successfully  established  because  of  the  inces- 
sant attacks  of  swarms  of  mosquitoes.  Fruit- 
growing is  another  agricultural  pursuit  that 
has  succumbed  to  this  pest, — that  is,  small 
fruits,  such  as  berries  of  various  kinds.  No 
pickers  can  be  found  to  stand  the  attacks  of 
these  insects,  and  such  crops  rot  before  the 
farmer's  eyes.  For  the  same  reason  home- 
seekers  give  the  State  a  wide  berth,  and  Its 
availability  as  a  residential  district  is  not 
considered  high.     On  this  he  says: 

This  is  the  most  impnrtiinl  fcitiire  of  the 
prohlem  in  New  Jersey  lo-day.  acid  there  is  no 
eira^^cration  in  the  statemeiil  thai  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  mosquito  would  add  ten  millions  to 
the  taxahle  value  of  real  estate  in  Iwo  years. 
I-et  itie  illustrate:  New  York  City  is  a  hiRhly 
desirable  place  of  residence  in  winter,  but  less 
so  In  summer,  and  there  are  thousands  of  resi- 
dents of  New  York  Cily  who  are  well  able  to 
afford  a  summer  home  within  an  hour  or  two 
from  town,  and  who  arc  quite  willing  to  pay  for 
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it.  New  Jersey  has  many  places  ideal  in  situa-  jected  campaign  for  mosquito  extermination, 
tion  and  accessibility,  and  one  such  place  de-  ^^  j^^g  ^^  ^^^  success  achieved  in  Staten 
veloped  rapidly  to  a  certain  point  and  there  itjij       <«  i.«ii  ^/xt        t 

stood,  halted  by  the  mosquitoes  that  bred  in  the  Island,—    geographically  a  part  of  New  Jer- 

surrounding  marsh  lands.  Country  club,  golf,  sey,  — where  drainage  of  the  salt  marshes, 
ttnnis,  and  other  attractions  ceased  to  attract  as  advocated  by  him,  has  already  borne  fruit, 
when  attention  was  necessarily  focused  on  the  Since  this  work  was  undertaken,  mpsquitoes 
biting  or  stinging  pests  that  intruded  every-  'ji  j-  •  •  v  ^i!  •  i  j 
where,  and  the  tendency  was  to  sell  out.  But  ^^^  rapidly  disappearing,  visitors  to  the  island 
the  owners  were  not  ready  to  quit  without  a  are  more  frequent,  enterprises  have  quick- 
fight,  and  an  improvement  society  was  formed  ened,  and  land  values  have  noticeably  in- 
which  consulted  with  my  office  and  followed  my  creased. 

advice.     In  one  year  the  bulk  of  the  breeding  t>     x'          c     vu  •              ^      i                       f. 

area  was  drained;  mosquitoes . have  since  then  rrotessor  bmith  is  an  outspoken  enemy  of 

been  absent  almost  entirely;  one  gentleman,  riot  the  mosquito.     Directly  .or  indirectly,   that 

a  large  owner,  either,  told  me  his  property  had  insect,  he  claims,  is  injurious  to  mankind, 

increased  $50,000  in  value,  and  new  settlers  be-  The  adult  is  a  feeder  upon  juices  of  plants 

gan  to  come  in.    This  year  one  of  the  worst  j       •      1           j                u-         / 

breeding  areas  of  the  olden  days  was  used  as  a  and  animals,  produces  nothing  of  use  to  us 

camping  ground,   and  100  new  residences  are  and  removes  nothing  that  is  detrimental.    It 

planned  for  next  year:  is  of  importance  only  to  those  microzoa  that 

With    New    Jersey's    unequaled    seacoast  pass  one  stage  of  existence  in  the  mosquito 

facilities  for  summer  resorts  the  mosquito  is  body  and  nowhere  else;  if,  therefore,  its  de- 

a   source   of   enormous   loss    to    the    State,  struction  is  accompanied  by  the  passing  of 

"  Were    that    removed,"    says    he,    "  there  Plasmodia,  trypanosomes,  filaria  and  odiers 

would  be  a  scramble  to  get  the  land."  That  of  similar  ills,  a  double  good  will  be  accom- 

good  results  may  be  expected  from  the  pro-  plished. 


THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE— ESPERANTO. 

\\/^HEN  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  the  emi-  world  language.    This  in  turn  gave  way  to 

nent  German  scientist,  was  lecturing  Latin  during  the  Roman  Empire,  and  Latin     • 

here  in  the  winter  of  1905-06,  at  Columbia  remained  the  language  of  scholars  in  Europe 

and  other  universities,  as  exchange  professor,  through  the  Middle  Ages.    In  the  eighteenth 

many  of  us  were,  perhaps,  puzzled,  during  century  French  was  the  language  of  diplo- 

some  discourse*  on  the  relation  between  art  macy.    In  the  nineteenth  century  English  bc- 

and  ethics,  to  hear  him  suddenly  switch  off  came  the  language  of  conunerce  and  intema- 

the  main  subject  and  launch  into  a  discussion  tional  intercourse,  while  German  was  indis- 

on  Esperanto,  until  we  realized  that  by  a  pensable  to  the  scholar.     The  unstable  su- 

subtle  transition  of  thought  he  was  pleading  premacy,  as  revealed  in  this  survey,  leads  Dr. 

for  a  man-made  universal  language,  that  by  Ostwald  to  the  conclusion  that: 

its  beautiful  simplicity  might  become  an  inter-  national  languages  are  not  suitable  for  world 

national  meeting  ground  for  promoting  inter-  languages.    While  they  may  assume  that  rdle 

course  between  men  of  all  tongues.    Dr.  Ost-  temporarily,  owing  to  political  or  other  influ- 

wald  has  for  years  made  propaganda  for  Es-  ?nces,  they  will  be  again  displaced  under  chang- 

*     k  ,*.  k    k— k-^^  V^-*r*. -,v^^-.*^^.i    k«  '"K  conditions.    If  we  desire  a  universal  lan- 

peranto,  but  he  has  been  most  successful,  he  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^^  mutations,  wc 

says,  during  his  brief  visit  m  this  country,  must  eliminate  from  it  all  that  may  induce  them. 

Within  six  weeks  he  helped  to  form  more  In  other  words,  the  world  language  of  the  fu- 

than   100  local  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  *««  must  be  in  nowise  connected  with  politi<»l 

TTr,;^«       T*k-»   «rl«ron«'o<TMi   /I*   tKi'c    orfi'fSn'al  or  national  affairs.    A  world  language  must  be 

Union      The   advanteges  of   this   artificial  ^^^^^j  ^^  international  in  order  to  ^  vital. 

over  the  natural  languages  he  sets  lortn  m  an 

address,  delivered  in  November,  1906,  before  In  refutation  of  the  offhand  criticism  of  an 
the  High  School  of  Commerce,  of  Qerlin,  and  artificial  language  Dr.  Ostwald  then  ex- 
printed  in  a  recent  number  of  Westermanns  amines  the  nature  and  purposes  of  language, 
Monatshefte.  which  is,  in  brief,  the  connotation  of  ideas 
He  begins  with  a  historical  survey.  At  all  and  symbols,  the  latter  being  divided  into 
times  some  one  language  has  assumed  a  role  sounds  and  characters,  or  spoken  and  written 
of  supremacy.  In  the  second  century  B.  C.  language.  In  a  perfect  system  of  connotation  /A 
Babylonian  was  the  language  of  diplomacy,  each  idea  has  its  own  separate  symbol,  as  wc  >^ 
Then  Alexander  the  Great  made  Greek  the  find  in  the  mathematical  formulas  and  the 
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diemical  sikhs.  In  the  natural  languages 
the  connotation  is  very  imperfect.  Two 
words  of  the  same  sound  may  have  entirely 
difierent  meanings,  as  doe  and  dough,  or  one 
•  idea  may  be  expressed  by  two  or  more  words; 
as  with  synonyms.  The  traditional  spelling 
of  most' languages  is  a  further  imperfection, 
though  some,  as  Italian,  have  progressed  fur- 
ther than  others  in  phonetic  spelling.     Eng- 


NVeNTOK   OF   ESPERANTO. 


lish,  Dr.  Ostwald  says,  is  the  most  imperfect 
in  this  respect.  Every  idea,  finally,' should  be 
expressed  only  once  in  a  sentence.  Here  the 
inflected  languages,  as  Latin,  German,  Ital- 
ian, fall  short,  since  their  griunmar  demands 
a  plural  article,  adjective,  and  verb  form  with 
the  plural  noun.  This  is  unnecessary,  since 
the  change  in  the  noun  form  alone  is  sufficient 
to  express  the  idea  of  plurality,  and  the  in- 
flections of  the  article,  adjective  and  verb  do 
not  make  it  any  clearer.  The  natural  lan- 
guages are,  therefore,  unnecessarily  difficult 
to  learn,  and  they  are  as  unlike  the  theoretic 
ideal  of  a  language  as  a  grotto  is  unlike  a 

We  need  an  artificial  language  to  correct 
these  faults  and  difficulties  of  the  natural 
ones.  Esperanto  demotistrates  how  to  avoid 
them.  Here  the  inflections  arc  reduced  to 
the  minimum.  Each  Idea  is  expressed  only 
once  in  the  sentence.  Each  sound  represents 
only  one  idea,  and  there  are  no  synonyms. 
Hence  puns  are  impossible  in  Esperanto. 
There  arc  no  exceptions  to  the  rules.  The 
gnunmar  is,  in  short,  so  beautifully  simple 
that  it  may  be  learned  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
It  it  u  flexible  as  German  and  Greek  in  ia 


cspadtr  for  word  building  by  comfainabn^ 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  suipuMS  than  ia 
permitting  any-  regular  dcrivatiims. 

It  is  easy  to  we  how  the  vocabulary  ma;  Am- 
by  be  enriched  and  made  to  express  every  ink 
of  thought  I  am  firmljr  convinced  that  for 
scientilic  and  philosophic  works  a  ratkmal  vn- 
ficial  language  is  as  much  superior  to  a  nUml 
one  as  an  automobile  is  supenor  to  a  pedestriu 

Since  1900  an  international  commissi^) 
has  been  at  work  in  Paris  disseminating  tht 
idea  of  a  universal  lang:uage  and  enroliiof 
followers.  Two  hundred  and  ^rt;  sodebcs, 
comprising  scientific  and  medical  bodies, 
chambers  of  commerce,  tourists'  clubs,  elt, 
with  thousands  of  members,  have  rallied 
around  it,  and-iooo  individual  acicntisti  lU 
over  the  globe,  memben  of  universities  and 
academies,  endorse  the  movement.  This  oxd- 
mission  will  very  likely  cbfioae  a  pemuncnt 
committee  to  watch  over  and  develop  dit 
language  selected.  Dr.  Ostwald  has  00 
doubts  that  Esperanto  will  be  the  final  chdcc, 
as  it  is  not'only  one  of  the  best  artificial  Uo- 
guagcs,  but  also  the  matt  widely  dittcmi- 
nated,  there  being  about  one-third  to  one-half 
million  persons  familiar  wiA  it.  At*  the  tva 
congresses,  held  at  Boulogne,  -in  1905,  and  at 
Geneva,  in  1906,  there  were  more.thiui  1000 
visitors,  representing  over  twenty  languages, 
and  although  the  majority  of  than  had 
learned  Esperanto  only  from.tejct  books,  tbe]r 
found  no  difficulty  in  cooversing  toKctber, 
and  in  most  cases  they  did  not  betr^  tbeir 
nationality  by  an^  foreign  adxnt.  Dr.  Ost- 
wald, says,  in  conclusion: 

The  conviction  is  spreading  that  the  matter  of 
an  international  language  is  not  the  hnxy  Idea  of 
a  few  dreamers,  but  a  real,  scientiJic  piablen 
calling  for  a  solution.  No  one  tjiy  longer  doubts 
the  blessings  of  such  a  great  woilc  of  prapf, 
though  there  are  still  doubts  as  to  ita  pt«ctka- 
bility,  I  hope  I  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  oi- 
tirely  possible  for  us  to  bring  about  tliia  cod- 


The  following  paragraph  is  c7ven  in 
Esperanto  by  Dr.  Ostwald  to  show  uie  radly 
tntemational  character  of  die  luieuace,  at 
well  as  its  ease  of  comprehension : 

La  intemacia  lingvo  Esjicranto  eatas  facile 
lernebla  ec  de  la  pereonoj  ncmulte  initruitaj. 
Unu  horo  suhSas  ftenefale  par  leroe  la  tutoa 
gramatikon,  kelkaj  tagoj  por  legi,  kclkaj  scxiuj- 
no)  por  dtribi.  kel^aj  nunatoj  por  paroH.  '  Es- 
peranto estas  efelcUve  airapla,  fldcsebla,  hclaona 
Icaj  intemacia  per  siaj  clementoj.  kun  malgranda 
koonto  da  naika\  oni  novas  fari  Ire  grandan 
nombron  da  vorto]  danl^  a1  la  praktika  sistemo 
de  prefilooj  ka^  sufiksoj.  Tin  Ji  linguo  perfekte 
tonges  por  la  mleruanaj  rilatoj,.  eS  par  la  Itt- 
eratnro  ksj  par  k  ponlo.  Esperanto  helptis 
mirinde  la  scieneoja  h  hoawrmn,  la  vojsgojn. 
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WHAT  ITALY  LOSES  BY  THE  DEATH  OF  CARDUCCL 


W/^HEN  the  SweJish  envoys  bearing  the 
^^  Nobel  prize  for  hterature  arrived  at 
the  Carducci  home  in  Bologna,  last  year,  they 
found  the  poet  surrounded  by  the  notables  of 
his  own  town,  a  prophet  not  without  honor 
in  his  own  country.  A  great  prose  writer, 
critic,  educator,  and  orator,  Giosue  Carducci 
was,  first  of  all,  a  poet,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  times,  perhaps  the  greatest  Italy  haj, 
produced  since  Dante. 

It  was  in  the  Italian  struggle  for  liberty 
that  Carducci  found  his  poetic  inspiration. 
In  his  early  youth  be  became  a  republican 
leader,  with  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  wrote  his  famous, 
— or  infamous, — "  Hymn  to  Satan,"  which 
made  his  reputation  world-wide.  The  poet 
intended  this  as  a  tribute  to  Prometheus,  the 
victorious  God  of  Light,  the  rebellious  vindi- 
cator of  Reason,  instead  of  the  leader  of  vice, 
immoralit)',  and  sin,  which  the  world  be- 
lieved. But  Carducci's  reputation  never  quite 
recovered  from  this  misunderstanding.  As  to 
his  style,  a  writer  in  the  London  Times  says : 

ills  style  is  sometimes  magniloquent,  hut  is 
adaptable  to  all  the  exigencies  of  thought  with  a 
new  and  unexpected  pEasticity.  His  discourses 
on  Dante.  Petrarch.  Boccaccio,  and  Mnratori  are 
pages  full  of  eloquence,  unsurpassed  in  historical 
criticism.  I  know  of  no  pages.'  save  perha|>s 
those  of  Carlyle,  which  can  worthily  equal  his 
discourse  on  Dante.  From  his  school  at  Bo- 
logna in  the  last  twenty  years  have  issued  critics 
and  poets  now  famous.  The  best-known  poets 
of  modern   Italy   have  grown   up  under  his   in- 


fluence, from  Gabriele  d'Annunirio  and  Giovanni 
Pascoli  to  the  minores  of  yesterday  and  the 
majorcs  of  to-morrow.  Also  Italian  oratory  has 
in  him  its  ablest  exponent.    The  oration  spoken 


(The 


poet  who  died  tn  March.) 


(Accordtns  to  the  Idea  of  FltcMetto  (Turin) 
Cardueel  wu  the  real  lucceuor  of  Dante  In  the 
an  nail  ol  Italian  pa«ti7.) 


by  him  on  the  death  of  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  is  a 
page  so  full  of  repressed  emotion,  of  musical 
phrases,  and  of  vast  human  sympathy  as  to  ob- 
scure, in  comparison,  the  most  brilliant  pages  of 
modern  as  well  as  ancient  oratory. 

By  the  time  the  monthly  magazines  of 
Italy  could  begin  to  make  comments  on  the 
death  of  Carducci,  the  wave  of  emotion  over 
the  disappearance  of  the  great  man  had  sub- 
sided to  some  extent  and  a  certain  note  of 
half-felt  hostility  is  to  be  observed  in  some  of 
the  opinions.  More  clearly  marked  than  this, 
however,  is  the  very  frank  uncertainty  of 
Italian  critics  as  they  attempt  to  properly 
classify  and  label  the  great  poet.  Every  va- 
riety of  judgment  is  passed  on  him,  his  com- 
plex, many-sided  career  is  shown  first  from 
one  side  and  then  from  another,  until  the 
reader  is  as  perplexed  as  the  reviewer  about 
Carducci's  real  place.  The  Italia  Moderna 
(Rome)  is  frank  in  its  confession  of  inability 
to  print  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  poet,  and 
publishes  a  little  notice  to  the  public  some- 
thing to  this  effect : 
The  number  of  articles  printed,  speeches  made, 
led,  and  analyses  attempted  on  the 
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subject  of  Cardttcd  is  beyond  computation.    He  eyerj  utterance  of  his^  has  called  fortfL  fiof 

has  been  treated  from  a  political  point  of  view,  alists,     democrats,     priests,     and     free-thiiihn 

from  a  poetical,  from  a  religious,  from  a  his-  have  all  assailed  him  with  equal  fury  and  all  bve 

torical ;  and  nearly  always  by  people  quite  incom-  named  him  deseiTer.     The   key  to  his  coo^ 

petent  to  form  a  sane  and   sound  opinion  on  cated  and  perplcxiflff  career  is  to  be  foond  bf 

either  his   personality  or  his   work.    Everyone  considering,  him  as  always  marked  by  his  eari; 

has  shown  him  as  best  suited  the  critic's  own  frantic  reaction  against  two  elements  in  ItaSa 

ideas,  and  the  astonished  public  has  seen  pass  life:  Romanticism  and  the  Austrians.    Whhbb 

before  its  eyes  a  republican  Carducci,  a  monar-  return  to  classic  ideals  in  literature  came  nator- 

chic  Carducci,  a  Carducci  as  a  Mason,  as  a  free-  ally  a  revulsion  from  the  ronnantic  glamour  cast 

thinker,  as  the  most  wonderful  renovator  of  re-  oyer  Christianity,  and  a  return   to  Greek  «5- 

ligious  feeling,  as  an  atheist,  and  as  every  vary-  gious  ideals.    As  can  be  iproved  fnom  maii:|r  pas- 

ing  shade  of  a  deist.  sages  in  his  writings,  this  jpaganinn  is  sipii- 

rj>y      n  XT     •       I    /i:*!  \   •  . caut  ouly^rom  a  Htcrafy  poiHt  of  vicw.-  Hc Ifr 

iht  Kassegna  Naztonale  (Florence)  is  so  Heved   in   the   religion    of    Homer   because  k 

far  the  only   Italian  publication   which   at-  adored  Homer  as  a  poet.     .     .     .    Stroiv,  at- 
tempts seriously  to  present  to  its  readers  an  ^^^ough    temiwrary    impressions    and    erootiaBi 

estimate  of  the  poet.    Splone  Monti,  a  well-  ^?^f/,  j^^  S']!^!!!.^?'  1^  *^**2!f!!3 

1  ^  -L  '     I  •  •  politics  and  religion  moved  him  to  Do^erfnl  aad 

known  contributor  to  that  magazine,  writes  a  lyric    expression.    He    made    poet^,    beantifal 

long  and   adequate,   although   probably  not  lyric  poetry,  and  not' controversial  prodoctiooi 

wholly  unprejudiced,  article.    He  claims  that,  l^^e  intellectual  importance  of  his  work  has  bees 

being  a  young  man,  born  after  Carducci's  &L?Z'''^^^''^''^^:.,.^fu'^'^f  J"^*  iV^ 

1  ^-    n  1  .     u  -J  fo'^*"  nothing  new  m  pure  thought,  but  this  vm 

work  was  practical  y  complete,  he  can  judge  absence  of  clogging  philosophy  nudces  his  h« 

him  more  objectively,  than  those  who  fought  poems     supremely    beautiful.     .     .     .    Canlncd 

either  with  or  against  him,  and  can  hold  a  was  first  and  foremost  a  poet»  perhaps  tiiegreatsR 

str'aight  course  between  those  who  over-esti-  .!a"<Js<:apist  among  all  Italian  poets.     His  fcd- 

*^u-  s.  £    w         .•!••  *"&  for  Italy,  for  the  mtimate   asoects  of  her 

mate    the    importance    of    his    anti-religious  country,  for  the  sights  and  sounc£?SS  and^ 

views  and  those  who  claim  too  wide  a  literary  —of  her  rustic  life  is  unique  and  imly  equaled 

influence  for  him.    Following  is  a  brief  sum-  by  his  mar\'elous  skill  in  d<q)ictingr  what  he  fcAk 

mary  of  his  article :  ^  ^^'^  P^^*  ^y  temperament,  he  was  thrown  by 

chance  into   the   ra^ng  battiefield,  -  which  was 

-  While  few  men  have  closed  their  eyes  amid  Italy  struggling  for  independence.     Beinff  a  man 

such  universal  approval  and  acknowledged  fame,  and  a  strong  man  he  fought  with  his  comrades, 

few    have    been    forced    to    battle    more    bit-  using  his  own  weapon,  his  pen,  but  it  is  as  a 

terly  than  Carducci  against,  the  attacks  which  poet  that  he  will  be  remembered. 


THE   HOPI   CLIFF-DWELLERS  AND  THEIR  SEVEN    CITIES. 

npHE  primitive  Hopi  community  in  Ari-  a  point,  its  site  is  so  narrow  that  nearly  the 

zona,  discovered  bv  white  men  almost  "^^^^^  *<^P  of  the  cliff  is  covered  with  buildings, 

four  centuries  ago  and  rediscovered  we  may  ^-w'alls.  'H%i'''^I t I«'1J^a■  ^JT^^ 

say,  only  a  score  of  years  ago,  is  the  subject  defensive  plan.    The  house  clusters  are  mneradW 

of  an  exceedingly  interesting  article  by  Fred-  two  stories  in  height,  although  at  ^^Ipi  and 

erick    Monsen    in    the    Craftsman     ( New  ^raibi  four  are  more  often  seen.    The  buildii« 

Y^-.i^\  matenal  is  stone  laid  m  mortar  and  mud    and 

T      u  Tj     '         ui  J  L*  L  ^^^  fronts  of  the  buildings  have  a  general'  ten- 

In .  the  seven  Hopi  pueblos,  situated  high  dency  to  face  eastward.    In  former  times   Se 

up  on  the  mesa  tops,  there  live  to-day  about  back  walls  had  neither  doors  nor  windows,  and 

2000  of  these  home-loving,  law-abiding  In-  the  only  entrance  to  the  lower  story  was  from 

dians,  just  as  they  lived  in  the  sixteenth  ccn-  ^^^^  ^^  T^Ti^J  Ja<i<i«"  thrust  through  holes 

■'i        t^      •^i>        ij.        r       J  ^u^_  »n  the  roof.    Ladders  or  steps  cut  mto  the  oar- 

tury,  when  Coronado  s  soldiers  found  them,  ^^^^^  ^^Hg  afforded  access  to  the  upper  stones. 
and        '                '                                         ~ 
ages 
are 

lums,  ut  HYV^cuicM,  «i.u  ^.mic  15  ««*.u:».  m.  ferodous  nomajlic  tribes  around  thim.' and  -  ui: 

unknown  thing  among  them.        1  hey  arc  a  relaxing  vigilance  was  necessary  to  prevent  cx- 

self-supporting    people.     They    ask    nothing  termination.    In  the  present  day  this  danger  is 

whatever  of  the  United  States  Government  past,   but  the   Hopi  srill   must   struggle  .with 

except  to  be  left  alone     One  of  their  vU-  rr^SelSXnJ'VhT'Htt^  'S  St  ^ 

lages  IS  thus  described  by  Mr.  Monsen:  watched  with. the  greatest  care  from  the  tini« 

Situated  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  mesa,  that  the  com  kemdi  are  planted  in  the  damp  ' 

where  the  long  rock  tongue  gradually  tapers  to  sand  of  a  dry  stream  bed  until  the  tender  plant 
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sees  the  light  of  day.  Then  windbreaks  must  be 
erected  to  protect  the  growing  corn  from  the 
ever  shifting  desert  sand,  which  would  bury  it 
in  a  nighti  and  shades  must  be  built  to  keep 
the  fierce  sun  from  burning  it  up.  Then  come 
rabbits  and  other  animal  pests  to  devour  all  the 
little  crop,  and  crows,  black  birds,  and  locusts 
drop  from  the  sky  to  rob  the  poor  Hopi  of  his 
food  supply ;  lastly  come  the  poaching  horses, 
burros,  and  bands  of  sheep,  to  say  nothing  of 
thieving  Navajos.  and.  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  at  any  time  great  floods  may  come  down 
the  natural  water  channels  where  the  Hopi  plant 
their  corn,  to  destroy  in  a  few  minutes  the  labor 
of  many  months,  or  the  burning  sun  of  a  rainless 
season  may  shrivel  the  growing  crops. 

A  WOMAN 'S-RIGHTS  COMMUNITY. 

Mr.  Monsen's  study  of  Hopi  society  has 
brought  out  these  significant  facts  relative 
to  the  status  of  woman: 

Hopi  society  is  based  upon  the  ge«t, — that  is, 
upon  the  lie  of  blood  relationship.  It  is  a  so- 
ciety of  equals  where  help  is  extended  and  re- 
ceived in  the  true  communal  spirit.  How  long 
this  will  last  now  that  the  touch  of  civilization 
threatens  to  fall  upon  them  can  easily  be  guessed. 
Among  the  Hopi  the  women  are  excellent  speci- 
mens of  primitive  humanity.  The  young  women 
are  well  formed  and  strong,  and  of  irreproach- 
able character.  They  own  the  houses  as  well  as 
build  them,  and  all  family  property  belongs  to 
the  woman,  who  is  acknowledged  as  the  head  of 


the  household.  Inheritance,  therefore,  is  always 
through  the  mother,  and  descent  is  reckoned 
through  the  female  line.  In  spite  of  the  liberty 
and  importance  enjoyed  by  the  Hopi  women, 
their  reserve  and  modesty  are  surprising.  They 
are  as  quiet  and  shy  as  if  their  lives  had  been 
passed  in  the  utmost  seclusion  and  subjection  to 
the  dominance  of  man.  Their  whole  lives  are 
devoted  to  the  care  of  their  children,  and  the 
matrimonial  cu&toms.of  the  Hopi  are  of  a  grade 
which,  if  generally  understood,  might  make  civ- 
ilized lawmakers  and  writers  of  civilized  cus- 
tonis  stop  and  think.  It  is  marriage  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  woman,  not  of  the  man.  It  is 
a  striking  example  of  the  principal  effect  of 
woman  rule,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
dominated  by  the  highest  order  of  purity  as  well 

The  education  of  the  children  is  very  carefully 
considered.  The  Hopi  have  no  written  litera- 
ture, but  an  almost  boundless  store  of  oral  tra- 
ditions, which  are  handed  down  unimpaired  to 
each  generation  in  turn  and  which  form  the 
guiding  principle  of  their  religious  belief  and 
of  their  whole  life.  Every  clan,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  family  clans  making  up  the  various 
Hopi  towns,  has  its  own  kiva,  or  underground 
ceremonial  chamber,  entered  by  a  ladder  through 
a  square  opening  in  the  roof,  which  is  but  a  foot 
or  two  attove  the  general  level  of  the  ground. 
Here  the  education  of  the  boys  is  carried  on,  be- 
ginning at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years. 
They  are  instructed  day  by  day  in  the  literature, 
history,  and  myths  of  the  tribes,  the  priests  being 
the  teachers. 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  RByiBU^  OF  REf^jBlVS. 
THE  HEARST-M'CLELLAN  IMBROGLJO. 


'As  New  York  goo,  so  goes  the  nation," 
is  a  maxim  one  frequently  hears  in 
the  dosing  days  of  a  Presidential  campaign. 
The  preponderating  influence  of  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  Empire  State  usually  brings  suc- 
cess and  victory  to  the  candidate  lucky 
enough  to  receive  it.  Hence,  it  follows  that 
aspirants  for  Presidential  honors  in  this  State 
have  run  a  preliminary  canter  for  Mayor  of 
New  York  City,  or  some  other  city  in  the 
State,  or  for  Governor,  before  being  groomed 
and  entered  for  the  Presidential  sweepstakes. 
Cleveland  and  Roosevelt  are  conspicuous  ex- 
emplars of, this  rule.  The  former  was  Mayor 
of  Buffalo,  Governor  of  New  York,  and 
twice  President  of  the  United  States,  The 
latter,  though  defeated  for  the  Mayoralty  in 
New  York  City,  when  comparatively  un- 
known, was  elected  Governor  of  the  State, 
and,  subsequently,  Vice-President  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  nation.  The  precedent  is  as  firm- 
ly fixed  as  the  stars  in  their  courses,  but  it 
seems  that  one  gentleman  is  bent  on  altering 
it  and  establishing  a  new  one,  to  wit :  That 
a  candidate,  defeated  for  the  mayoralty  of 
our  "first"  city  and  also,  for  Governor  of 
the  Empire  State,  is  eligible  for  the  Presi- 
dency if  his  defeat  can  be  glorified  with  the 
crown  of  the  martyr;  if  it  can  be  ^own  that 
he  was  "  counted  outl  " 

Mr.  Ervin  Wardman,  in  the  Broadway 


Magaxitte  for  ^ril,  exhaustively  rcvicm  dx 
McClellan-Hcarst-Muiphy  imbroglio,  mi 
concludes  that  Mr.  Hearst's  real  ambiboa. 
the  goal  of  his  desire,  is  the  Wliitc  Home,  li 
view  of  this  faa,  the  strained  relatiaos  ti 
these  gentlemen  are  of  national  significaDO. 
The  article  nccesnnly  covert  much  giaaai 
that  is  already  known.  It  starts  widi  tic 
election  in  1 905,  and  the  searing  of  Mc- 
Cleilan ;  reviews  the  many  attempts  hf 
Hearst  to  secure  a  recount  from  the  courti 
and  the  Legislature;  takes  the  reader  to  But- 
fald  and  the  State  Democratic  conventioD, 
and  explains  the  reasons  that  actuated  Mr. 
Murphy,  Tammany's  "  boss,"  in  espousini 
Hearst.  Thereafter,  it  delcribes  the  "  break " 
between  Murphy  and  McClellan  and  the 
substitution  of  McCarren,  of  Brooklyn,  » 
adviser  to  the  Mayor.  The  hand  of  "  Fin- 
gy  "  Conners,  of  Buffalo,  in  the  setret  msn- 
cEuvcrs  is  also  revealed,  as  well  as  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  subordinates  of  the  Mayor  oa 
that  gentleman's  behavior  polidcalty.  Wall 
Street  and  its  interests  are  not  forgotten  in 
this  political  brawl,  and  the  writer  beliera 
that,  in  the  end,  Murphy  will  still  "boat" 
Tammany,  McClellan  .is  politically  dnd, 
McCarren  will  have  to  face  the  fight  of  hit 
life  when  McClellan  goes  out  of  office,  while 
Hearst  marches  on  to  secure  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  Presidency.  A  recount, 
in  this  program,  might  embarrass  him  be- 
cause it  would  end  the  ^ory  of  his  "  sacri- 
fice," and  leave  him  face  to  face  with  the 
promises,  impossible  of  fulfillment,  whicA  he 
made  while  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty. 
"  All  the  world  knows  that  Murphy,  the 
Tammany  '  boss,'  renounced  M(<^]dlan, 
and  went  over  to  Hearst  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign for  Governor.  All  the  world  his 
asked.  Why?  Murphy  did  this  to  save  his 
boss-ship,  with  all  its  horde  of  rich  qmils. 
These  are  the  contracts,  given  td  the  leader 
by  those  who  must  have  franchises  and  per- 
mits and  favorable  inspections,  which  they 
cannot  have  without  the  sanction  of  the  lead- 
er," says  Mr.  Wardman ;  "  the  tolls  from  the 
poolrooms,  the  policy-shops,  the  gambling  re- 
sorts, the  brothels  and  other  dives,  and  the 
laloOTu  which  desire  to  have  a  private  per- 
mission to  do  illegal  things."  Because  this 
OHitroI  was  threatened  Murphy  turned  .to 
Hearst;. because  of  this  coalition, — "  unholy 
alliance," — ^Jadcson  was  elected  Attorney- 
General  ;  because  of  his  success  quo  warranto 
procwdinp  for  a  recount  tie  now  poniblcw 
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McClellan  is  Hkcned  to  a  baby  raised  by  a 
bottle  in  the  hands  of  Tammany.  Weak, 
immature,  vacillating  and  time-serving  are, 
says  this  writer,  his  characteristics.  A  crea- 
ture of  a  political  system,  he  is  the  tool  of  its 
master.  He  had  been  bred  to  political  life 
by  Murphy,  had  been  supported  for  years 
from  the  public  purse,  and  never  questioned 
the  right  of  his  "  boss  "  to  exact  obedience. 
Consequently,  McClellan  suited  Murphy's 
financial  clients,  and,  in  1904,  in  obedience 
to  these  patrons,  Murphy  turned  Hearst 
down  in  the  Gubernatorial  convention. 
Then  began  their  enmity.  Hearst  made  a 
canvass  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  ran 
for  Mayor  to  kill  McClellan  and  Murphy 
politically,  started  to  contest  the  returns, 
and,  in  general,  convinced  Mr.  Murphy  that 
the  latter's  salvation  depended  on  a  union 
with  Hearst.  McClellan  was  thrown  over- 
board and  Murphy  and  Hearst  were  united. 
The  "  interests  "  waxed  wroth,  "  called  " 
Murphy's  loans  on  Wall  Street,  forfeited 
his  contracts,  lost  him  the  Pennsylvania  tun- 
nel and  terminal  jobs,  and  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
&  H.  Railroad  improvements  in  New  York, 
and,  worse  than  all,  had  the  privileges  of  his 
Board  of  Aldermen  curtailed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. These  things  nearly  exterminated 
him,  but  he  clung  to  Hearst  and  is  still  loyal 
to  him. 

His  disaffection  brought  to  McClellan's 
aid  a  new  chief  adviser,  from  Brooklyn,  Long 
Pat  McCarren,  with  "  a  political  intellect  of 
sunshine  clearness."     Speaking  of  this  indi* 


vidual,  Mr.  Wardman  says:  "McCarren 
has  more  genuine  political  brains  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  New  York, 
clean  and  unclean,  put  together  ,  .  .  , 
By  these  corporations  which  he  has  served 
so  successfully,  as  well  as  by  the  public  which 
he  has  abused  and  defied  through  the  years 
of  his  power,  he  is  credited  with  being  the 
most  abandoned  creature  in  politics,  with  the 
face  of  a  Savonarola  and  the  heart  of  s  Ma- 
chiavelli.  If  he  exercises  a  fraction  of  the 
political  wickedness  that  is  attributed  to  him, 
he  will  be  the  everlasting  envy  of  Lucifer." 
This  veteran  is  feathering  his  nest  while 
Murphy  aod  his  friends  are  forced  to  get 
along  on  pickings,  where  they  had  ample 
luxuries  formerly.  But  Murphy  is  still 
"  boss,"  because  he  has  the  organization ;  and 
he  and  his  braves  are  whetting  their  knives 
for  the  day  of  reckoning  that  is  coming;  for 
McClellan  and  the  "  interests."  McCarren 
knows  this,  and  is  fortifying  his  Brooklyn 
castle  against  the  coming  invasion.  McCar- 
ren, McClellan,  and  the  financial  world  are 
on  one  «de ;  on  the  other  the  sardonic  Mur- 
phy, the  vengeful  Hearst,  the  hotspur  Jack- 
son, and  the  untutored  but  roliust  Conners. 
These  arc  the  Democratic  party  of  both  the 
city  and  State  of  New  York. 

In  view  of  Governor  Hughes'  expressions 
on  the  clouded  title  to  McClellan's  seat,  Mr. 
Wardman  says: 

Either  the  Attorney-General  will  settle  the 
case,  or  the  L^slature,  as  the  Governor  has 
promised,  will  open  the  ballot-boxes. 
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jiUSSIA'S  FUTURE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST  AND   OURS. 


A  SEVERE  criticism  of  the  Russian  policy 
in  the  Far  East  for  the  past  decade  is 
presented  in  the  histoHtjal  review  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  St.  Petersburg  monthly,  Russ- 
kaya  Mysl.  It  has  been  a  policy,  declares  the 
writer,  quite  without  system  or  coherence, — 
"  utterly  without  any  definite  aim  or  plan." 
This  absence  of  any  definite  aim,  continues 
the  writer,  was  coupled  with  a  disregard  for 
the  price  which  had  to  be  paid  for  such  inco- 
herence, as  well  as  with  an  under-estimate 
of  all  the  eastern  Asiatic  powers.  The  re- 
viewer restates  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Portsmouth  treaty  betH-ecn  Russia  and  Ja- 
pan, adherence  to  which  he  characterizes 
as  a  wise  diplomatic  move  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
■  sia.  This  treaty  "  somehow  seemed  to  place 
a  certain  check  to  the  Japanese  imperialistic 
pretensions,  and  apparently  established  some 
sort  of  an  equilibrium  in  the  Far  East."  Even 
more  impo.tant  than  the  text  of  the  Ports- 


mouth treaty  Itself,  however,  says  the  wrior 
of  this  review,  wu  the  ngfiiae,  on  August  ii, 
190S,  of  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
treaty  for  ten  years.  This  highly  importut 
document  is  of  vast  significance  to  Russia  <■ 
well  as  England  and  Japan,  while  China  and 
the  United  States  are  affected  by  its  pitni 
sions  to  an  extent  not  apprecisted  by  the  citi- 
zens of  these  countries.  The  Chino-Japanex 
treaty  of  December  22,  1905,  is  also  chant 
terized  as  being  of  unsuspected  importanct. 
This  reviewer  says: 

There  has  been  established  now  a  marlced 
solidarity  between  Japan  and  China.  The  latter 
ratified  all  the  cessions  made  by  Russia  to  Jafm 
at  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth,  whereas  Japan  m- 
dertook  on  her  part  to  uphold  stancMy  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  treatjr  between  Russia  and  Qiina 
concerning  the  leasing  of  territory  and  the  build- 
ing of  railroads.  Japan  undertook,  as  it  wer^ 
to  defend  China's  interests  against   Russia. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  oi  Rus- 


Anordlns  to  the  Stretota,  the  pouilc  weekly  of  St.  Petmibnrf,  Enrlaud  ]■  bpcomlng  tlrpd  of  tfr 
with  Unin  flnce  the  litter  reapa  all  Ihe  beneHU  in  tht  P»r  But      In  th«  ciitoon  whrch  wo  rei — ■■- 
Uncle  Bam  )>  Men  peerlnc  anzlonil;  Irom  behind  ■  nelghborlu  tm«  at  llttl*  Japui,  who  U  ■! 
fmlt  ttota  bis  point  of  sdTuitas*  ta  Bniland's  back. 
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sia's  internal  politics,  he  reminds  us  further,  be  obliged  to  give  up  any  kind  of  encroachment 

affairs  of  the  Far  East  were  for  many  months  «?««  Manchuria  and  follow  along  the  lines  of 

.     II     .                  .       ,             .      "^  rr.i  .    •  the  interests  of  the  intematioj^al  traffic  as  well 

practically  forgotten  m  the  empire.      Ihis  is  ^g  tho^e  of   the   "open   door"   policy,   against 

especially  so  since  the  Duma  contains  no  rep-  which   we  have   been   formerly   working.    The 

resentatives  from  the  far  Asiatic  provinces,  supremacy  of  Japan   in   that   region   is   indeed 

Meanwhile,  Japan's  colonizing  activities  m  f,^^?^' „^"^  "^^  unlimited,  in  view  of  the  fact 
^  ci_i-  J  LTiyf  u'  that  all  powers  have  now  mterests  and  sympa- 
Korea,  ^aghalien,  and  southern  Manchuria  ^^^^^  ^^itrt.  In  fact,  we  notice  even  at  this  mo- 
have  been  pushed  with  feverish  vigor.  The  ment  symptoms  of  reaction  against  the  inclina- 
writer  denies  any  serious  misunderstandings  tions   toward   Japan.      Japan   arrives   at   hege- 

between  Japan  and  Russia  as  to  the  enforce-  J"?"y  "^^  ^"^y  ^^7  ^^^t^*""  ^^^^  ?"^  the  inland 

e      ^  '         ^«  1         /  .L     T>     ^          .u  lying  seas,  but  casts  her  glance  also  at  the  Pa- 

ment  of  certain  articles  of  the   Portsmouth  ^ific,  considering  it  as  the  arena  of  her  future 

treaty,  but  he  does  hold  that  the  Japanese  colonization. 

have  been  asking  more  than  they  are  entitled  Referring  to  the  already  great  and  ever- 

to  in  the  matter  of  fishing  rights.    Upon  this  j^^^easing  interests  of  the  United  States  in 

point  he  says:  China  and  the  far  Eastern  situation  general- 

As  regards  fishing,  it  is  clear  that  the  Japanese  ly,  this  Russian  review  WTiter  says: 

carried  the  sense  of  the  article  of  agreement  too  _    .      '    ,  ,                .  ,       ,            .    ,.          ... 

far.     Thus  they  demand  not  only  the  right  of  ^^  >s  well  known  with  what  a  feeling  of  dis- 

catching  fish,   but  also   mammals  such   as   sea-  trust  and   dissatisfaction  the   relations  between 

bears  and  seals,  as  well  as  seal  plants.     More-  England  and  Japan  were  received  at  the  Aus- 

over.  they  demand  also  the  inclusion  in  the  terms  J^'^^an   colonies.       Similar   feelings,   only    on   a 

of   the  agreement  of  the  bays   and   rivers  and  ^^^^^^  scale,  now  exist  in  the  west  of  the  United 

in  general  the  same  privileges  for  the  Japanese  States.     In  San  Francisco  a  proposition  has  been 

as   for  the   Russian  subjects.    The  negotiations  "^^de  limiting  the  immigration  of  the  Japanese 

in    this    respect    have    been    straightened    out.  {?  ^^^e  United  States     And  although  President 

There  were  moments  when  diplomatic  relations  Roosevelt  categorically  repudiated  this  proposi- 

were  about  to  be  broken  off.     But  in  December  t»o."  !"  his  December  message  to  the  Congress, 

the  tone  of  the  foreign  press  softened  somewhat,  pointing  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  peace 

It  appeared  that  however  serious  the  misunder-  with  Japan,  the  feeling  against  the  Japanese  is 

standing  may  have  been,  there  was  no  doubt  as  growing  m  the  Western  States,  a  feeling  that 

to  the  sincere  desire  of  both  powers  for  peace,  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with.    The  question  of 

'.    .     .     Can   all   this  be   put  entirely  at   ease?  Japanese  hegemony   oyer  the   Pacific   will  face 

Whatever  the  French  **  anse  "  and  the  English  ^he  Urn  ted  States  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  not 

"  inlet  "  may  mean  here,  the  results  of  this  inter-  to  mention  the  Philippine  Islands.    The  digging 

esting  controversy  will  not  have  a  great  effect  ?^  the  Panama  Canal  will  obviously  increase  the 

upon  the  fate  of  the  world.    Russia  will  have  to  importance  of  the  Pacific  for  America.    Russia 

fulfill  the  Portsmouth  articles  of  peace  to  the  will  not  be  the  only  power,   then,  with  whom 

letter  and  the  spirit,  and  if  any  dispute  as  to  the  Japan  will  in  the  future  have  to  contend. 

purely  juridical  interpretation  will  arise  the  best  Th#»rP  ;<s  jrooH  rpa^nn  tf\  HpIiVvp  hp  dp- 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  us  to  be  to  ,  ^  ^^!^  *^  ?^?  ^^^?^^  ^®  believe,  ne  de- 
refer  it  to  the  Hague  -Tribunal.  dares  in  conclusion,  that  a  wise  and  peaceful 

policy  on  the  part  of  Russia  will  prevent  a 

What  then,  he  asks,  is  the  part  that  Russia  near   political   catastrophe,   and    by   certain 

should  play  in  the  Far  East.  To  quote  again :  diplomatic  combinations  she  may  obtain   a 

One   thing  is  clear,— that  we  shall   have  to  certain  sphere  of  influence  in  the  Far  East 

abandon  the  old-time  policy  there,  that  we  shall  and  assure  there  a  lasting  place. 


HARNACK  ON  CATHOLIC- PROTESTANT  HARMONY. 

AMONG  the  very  interesting  group  of  nence   and    favor   with    government   circles 

eminent    European    visitors   who,    last  make  it  evident  that  his  speech  contained  an 

month,  were  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  outline  of  the  "  program  "  of  the  new  cult 

Carnegie   Institute  at  Pittsburg,  was  Prof,  ministry  of  Prussia,  according  to  which  the 

Adolf  Harnack,  the  celebrated  German  scien-  ecclesiastical   forces  of  the  empire  will   be 

tist  and  leader  in  theological  thought.     Dr.  governed.    The  matter  is  one  of  pressing  in- 

Harnack  found  himself  the  center  of  atten-  terest  for  every  Protestant  country, 

tion,  particularly  in  View  of  his  recent  ad-  It  would  seem,  declares  Dr.  Harnack,  as 

dress  delivered   on   the  occasion   of   Kaiser  if  Providence  had  chosen  Germany  to  be  an 

Wilhelm*s  birthday   (on  January  27),  and  experiment  station  for  testing  more  than  one 

afterwards   published   as   an   article   in   the  difficult    political,    social,    and    intellectual 

Preussische  Jahrhiicher.    Dr.  Harnack's  cmi-  question. 


THE  AMERICAht  MOhfTHLY  kByiEUT  OF  REI^IEl^S, 


am  countrr,  numberless  marital  ttmoBi  kn 

Esom  of  the  two  different  confesskm  ei 
_ipy  existence.  Why,  then,  dxnld  it  'k 
possible  to  brinff  about  a  similar  peiccMi 
within  the  greater  family,  the  state?  Gonj 
speaking,  a  Catholic  _  follows    the 


DR.  ADOLF  HARNACK. 

By  the  side  of  the  obnoxious  caste  system  we 
find  in  Germany  radical  religious  differences 
which  separate  the  people  into  two  opposing 
camps.  We  Germans  are  as  yet  in  the  very 
midst  of  this  religious  difference,  although  other 
peoples  have  long  ago  solved  the  problem.  The 
struggle  between  the  church  and  state  which  is 
now  agitating  France  is  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  In  our  neighbor  republic  it  is  simply 
a  question  whether  tne  church  shall  be  alto- 
gether removed  from  the  national  organism  as 
being  totally  incompatible  with  the  latter,  or 
whether  it  shall  remain  joined  lo  the  organism 
as  an  indispensable  factor  of  it.  With  us  the 
differences  arc  not  acute,  but  chronic.  In  many 
respects. — from  the  most  serious  and  vital  in- 
terests down  to  the  commonplace  forces  of 
e very-day  life, — our  German  nation  is  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps.  At  the  bottom  of  all 
the  dilHculties  between  these  two  camps  is  the 
difference  in  religious  creed  which  constantly 
raises  up  obstacles  in  the  way  of  mutual  good 
will  and  co-operation  for  the  benefit  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  one  benefit  which  this  dif- 
ference has  brought  about  is  the  saving  of  the 
nation  from  the  terrible  dilemma  of  "  Cnurdi  or 
Atheism?" 

The  matter  of  solving  this  question  or 
mitigating  the  difficulties  presented  by  it,  Dr. 
Harnack  believes  is  of  vital  importance  for 
religion  and  science  alike. 

The  subject  must  not  be  approached  with  total 
indifference,  nor  with  preconceived  despair.  Just 
contemplate  the  result  of  the  bitter  strife  be- 
tween Lutheranism  and  Galvanism,  the  evan^l- 
ical  union.  With  this  example  of  uniJication 
before  us  we  dare  not  proclaim  the  impossibility 
ot  an  understanding  in  true  Christian  ipirit  be- 
tween Gennan  Catholics  and  ProtesHnts.    la 


mental  principles  of  living  as  a  ^ntestirti 
most  assuredly  there  should  be  no  imnraa 


In  the  inner  and  national  ^'fe  of  dx  Gs 
man    petqile.    Dr.    Hamack    maintains,  ^1 
Christian  religion  is  so  safely  anchored  itl 
"  no  power  can  force  it  into  the  backgimi' 

How,  asks  this  German  theoli^jcal  vric 
are  we  to  bring  about  Christian  undcnca 
ing  and  harmony?  "Not  as  an  edtia 
union,  for  such  has.  been  tried  befon 
only  utter  failure."  The  usual  result  oi«i 
compromise  has  been  simply  to  add  a  tiii 
creed  to  the  two  already  existing.  FnolDt 
continues  Dr.  Hamack,  is  the  watchword  i; 
true  Christian  spirits.  It  is  on  such  i  ba 
that  the    rapfnckement    is    to    be   fouoUr 

Comparing  the  two  confessions  by  meanKl 
a  figure.  Dr.  Hamack  says:  1 

The  Catholic  Christians  all  live  toselher  il 
an  ancient  castle,  strengthened  and  forOkdia-1 
ing  the  course  of  centuries.  Divine  towe 
flank  it,  walls  and  ramparts  protect  it,  idiI  i3 
interior  discloses  splendid  halls  and  sombn  r- 
treats,  Gothic  chapels  and  seclnded  cdls  it 
penitents.  The  Protestant  Christians,  .os  Ac 
other  hand,  dwell  in  nameroua  Iwhtty  bdt 
cottages  of  different  styles,  in  whidi,  petlnpi. 
many  of  the  necessities  of  a  deeper  reli^KMu  lift 
are  wanting.  Around  the  castle  and  the  flX- 
tages,  however,  there  stretches  a  b^dtifiil  or- 
den  in  the  bright  sunshine.  During  the  daTim 
all  the  people  work  together  therein.  Only  il 
nightfall  do  they  return  to  their  RspectiM 
abodes.  Would  that  the  days  might  crar 
longer  and  the  nights  shorter  I  Would  that  tb 
common  work  in  the  air  and  sunlight 
bring  all  the  laborers  closer  togeUier  I 

What  must  be  done  in  order  to  rcaliu 
this?    For  the  layman  the  answer  is  simple: 

He  must  fed  as  Christ  felt  He  must  bt 
ashamed  to  clamor  loudly  for  preference  at  Id 
his  own  particular  creed  while  at  heart  he  is 
thoroughly  indifferent  to  it.  He  must  avoid,  ts 
far  as  possible  doctrinal  controversy  and  co- 
operate with  other  Christians  for  the  common 
benefit  As  for  the  churches  themselves,  thn 
most  get  a  proper  conception  of  their  true  aim. 
IF  they  do  not  all  the  laudable  work  which  can 
be  done  for  the  unity  of  their  open-minded  mon- 
ben  will  be  liable  to  repression  and  negation 
.  .  .  True  knowledge  of  Christian  history  is 
the  moving  power,  so  far  as  religious  bodies  an 


t  rapprochement  c 


troe  Chris- 


Many  hopeful  signs  are  in  the  sky,  accord- 
ins  to  Dr.  Hamack.  As  late  as  one  geners- 
tioa   ago  -Pnteitant    Christians   wen    veiT 
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loath  to  recognize  or  even  take  serious  notice  As  lonj?  as  creed  is  a  watchword  or  an  issue  in 

of  historical  investigations  pursued  by  erudite  ^^^  P^J'^*^^^  •k?'"^  xf^*  ?/  l^^  ^V^'^^  v""  I?' 

1*1      X  *u    i^  51  !•    /  '^L  peace  is  possible.    Most  Protestants  realize  this 

clericals  of  the  Catholic  faith.  and  act  accordingly.    A  considerable  portion  of 

This  narrow-minded  feature  has  lately  disap-  our  Catholic  citizens,  however,  have  yet  to  learn 

peared,    and    the    impartial    and    authentic    re-  it.     Further,  absolute  fairness  must  be  observed 

searches  into  ecclesiastical  history  by  such  emi-  on  both  sides,  thus  doing  away  with  much  of  the 

nent    Catholic   writers   as   Duchesne,    Delehaye,  unnecessary   wrangling.    The   common   thought 

and    Schnitzer   have  won   due   recognition   and  of  holding  forth  the  good  of  one's  own  creed  in 

credit  in  Protestant  clerical  circles,  thereby  mak-  contrast  with  the  defects  in  the  practice  of  an- 

ing  way  for  the  growth  of  a  more  conciliatory  other  must  be  abandoned.    If  any  comparison 

spirit  between  the  two  creeds.     In  the  light  of  must  be  made,  let  it  be  made  between  creed  and 

history  many  a  false  traditional  prejudice  has  creed,    between    practice    and    practice.    It    is 

faded  away  and  mutual  understanding  taken  its  highly     desirable, — nay,     necessary, — moreover, 

place.    There  are,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  doc-  that  the  clergy  of  both  these  great  creeds  make 

trinal  points  which  at  first  sight  may  seem  ut-  themselves  more  familiar  with  each  other's  doc- 

terly    irreconcilable    from    both    Catholic    and  trines.    This  will  be  conducive  to  a  better  un- 

Protestant  points  of  view.    The  spirit  of  these  derstanding  between  themselves  and  cannot  fail 

points,  however,  is,  after  all,  the  same,  and  its  to  be  reflected  by  the  laity  under  their  spiritual 

effect  is  year  after  year  impressing  itself  more  guidance.     Finally,   great   freedom   within   each 

clearly  and  strongly  upon  thoughtful  Catholics  church  is  necessary,  for  that  is  verily  the  foun- 

and  Protestants.     We  must  particularly  guard  in  dation  rock  on  which  we  must  build  our  hopes 

the  future  against  a  fusion  of  creed  and  politics,  for  future  Christian  unity. 


CAN  THE   CHURCH  STEM  THE  TIDE  OF  ATHEISM? 

THAT  atheism  has  spread  widely  during  faculties  to  secede  in  a  body  from  the  various 
niir  fimp  i*«  Kpvnn/1  rlniihf  a  iart  Riif  c^urches  to  which*  they  belonged  only  in  name, 
our  time  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  tact.     iSut   ^^^  ^^  memorialize  the  government  that  the  theo- 

that    along   with    this   stream    of    irreligion  logical  departments,  being  contrary  to  the  aca- 

there  is  a  strong  current  of  revived  belief  ap-  demic    spirit,    be    abolished.      Ernst    Haeckel 

pears  likewise  an  evident  fact.     The  ques-  terms  the  struggle  for  existence  the  great  disci- 

tions  of  the  prevalence  of  unbelief,  of  the  op-  P"">"«  g^^- 

posite  tendency,  the  ends  to  be  aimed  at  by  ,  9"  }^^  ^^^^l  *^^4»  P^^  ^*°^  entertains  a 

society,  and  what  religious  organizations  are  vivid  interest  in  religious  questions.     Had 

accomplishing  in  the  way  of  good  work,  re-  Haeckers  Weltratsel   (translated  as  "The 

ceive  earnest  attention  in  an  article  in  the  Riddle  of  the  Universe")  treated  purely  of 

Deutsche  Revue,  from  the  pen  of  Karl  von  natural  science,  it  would  not  have  had  such 

Hase.     He  says,  in  substance:  wide  circulation;  but  its  weak  points, — ^phi- 

^       .       ,    ,         ,  •.         ^  ,.^  losophy,  the  discussion  of  creation, — ^are  what 

Our  time    acks  a  homogeneous  view  of  hfe;  ^-^        j       j      ^  j^         ^,^    g^  1       ^ 

philosophy,   the   physical   sciences,   religion,   so-  q...      ,.      \    ,    m^  ««i.iiw*.      ai«;  u«kvjml  miu 

called  sound   reason,  battle  with  one  another.  ^»ble  dispute  has  given  rise  to  an  extensive 

III  this  battle  great  masses  of  mankind  have  lost  literature.     Harnack's  "  What  Is  Christian- 

their  faith  in  God.    The  word  "  atheist,"— once  fty?"   has   been   widely   read   in   cultivated 

appended  to  Spinoza's  likeness,-has  lost  its  hor-  ^j^^i^    j^  ^Tznct  the  "  Answers  to  the  Ob- 

^^But  unbelief  resembles  thin  ice;  it  may  sup-  jections  Against  Religion"  of  Mgr.  de  Se- 
port  one.  but  many  break  through.  A  people  gur  has  appeared  in  more  than  220  editions, 
without  religion  is  also  in   danger  politically.  The  political  journals  pay  far  more  attention 

r ^^sTrSt  «S'i£*.?.ShV"'S;Slr«ntl  *°  ^^^  P^Wems  than  ever  before, 
church  do  to  arrest  its  extension?  Montz  Carriere,  the  philosopher  and 
_.  .  .  1  .  • .  writer  on  esthetics,  suggested  holding  com- 
Time  was  when  blsBphemy  was  a  punish-  ^on  services  for  all  believers  in  God,  ir re- 
able  offense:  to-day  the  denial  of  God,  nay,  gpective  of  creeds,  the  movement  to  start  in 
derision  of  the  belief  in  Him,  may  be  uttered  the  Berlin  Cathedral.  If  this  idea  was  con-, 
aloud  without  concern,— and  this  m  the  ceivable  some  years  ago,  it  is  so  no  longer, 
lower  classes  as  well  as  among  the  educated,  j^^  ^^  ;„  spi^  of  growing  international  in- 
The  Social-Democrat,  Bebel,  docs  not  want  tercourse,  the  consciousness  of  nationality  has 
to  abolish  religion,  to  depose  God,  because  increased,  so  has  that  of  church  and  creed,  in 
he  is  convinced  that  they  wiU  disappear  of  spite  of  religious  indifference  and  unbelief, 
themselves.  ^  reunion  of  the  separated  denominations  is 

In  January  of  last  year  the  Berlin  students  «*  P'*'*"*  "J"*  hopeless  than  ever.    When 
requested  the  professors  of  the  non-theologicat  the  French  Revolution  abolished  Christianity 
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the  new  religion  of  reason  met  with  little  ap-  old  forms  iti  her  rites  and  prayers,  the  nietsiErV 

preciation.  speech  should  not  always   be  that  of  Ccb&I 

What  o.n  the  church  do  to  stpengthen  re-  KS^u'ffi'a^o^r■rc;i\f^^^| 

hgious  belief?    ftut,  first,  what  is  the  church?  to  those  whom  they  would  win  over,  should  ife' 

Protestants,  too,   still  always  think  of  it  as  follow  present  thought  and  speech. 
consisting  of  ministers,  consistories,  and  church       A  spirit  of  soberness    is    foUowing  m 

admmistration.    This  is  a  Catholic  conception.  ^  -^^^-i^  •  ^^  •    ^-  ^.r         .  ,.       .^  V 

Just  as  surely  as  the  state  does  not  consist  of  the  sciendhc  intoxicatton.     Matenalism  is  stfli 

government  but  of  the  entire  people,  so  surely  method  of  physical  research,  but  it  is  no  loo^ 

does  the  church  consist  not  of  the  cler|5y  but  of  er  a  philosophy;  it  docs  not  suffice  foraoc* 

the  Christian  community.    Neither  ministers  nor  ception  of  life.     Following  the  cxampk  « 

the  church  government  can  check  the  spread  of \  *  i?  ^r  u  •         -.-     ^  w*-ui|mi.  « 

atheism  without  the  aid  of  the  community.    Pri-  ^^^^  i^nglish  investigators,  genume  raewi 

marily,  the  consciousness  of  solidarity,  of  spirit-  m  Germany,  too,  once  more  recognizes  'e 

ual  community,  must  be  strengthened.    If  those  limits. 

r.il'';^l''""Ki*'''''*.^^^l^  upon  the  church  and  become       What  the  church  should  do  to  contnwxrt 

atheists  because  they  find  it   faulty  would  co-  ^.u^  «  -i.  i       j     j         i^         **  »*v  cv  vutiu«nu. 

operate  to  solve  its  problems  they  might  soon  the  eviitalready  done  by  populanzmg'tbe  na- 

realize  what  the  church  needs  as  well  as  what  it  tenalist  view  of  life  and   by  Socialist  agiti- 

could   do    for   themselves.    Ignorance   is   often  tion  is  to  "  treat  in  a  popular  way  such  quB- 

the  cause  of  unbelief.    Kuno  Fischer,  the  Heidel-  tions  as:   Is  the  Bible  God's  word ?"    Is  thoe 

berg  philosopher,   remarked  that  m  no  domain  „/^j>t..u  i*x       ^      v,rv»ju.     Mui«t 

are   ignorance  and   an    inclination  to   dogmatic  ^  ^^^  •   ^^  ^^^^^  ^  "*^  after  death  ? 
judgment  greater  than  in  that  of  religion.  Much,  it  must  be  recognized,  has  been  done br 

But  the  church,  on  her  side,  should  have  a  ^^^e  church  in  the  last  decades   in   the  way  df 

deeper     realizing    sense     that     times     have  ^^P,?'  ?^  guarding  its  members  from  unbelief,  of 

uj        "T/i-        Lij  J  gathering  in-  the  ernng.    It  has  orsanizol  sm- 

changed.         If    she    should    not    surrender  ices  for  children,  which  they   have  learned  to 

aught  of  her  abiding  truth,  neither  should  love;   founded  associations    of  Christian  yoanj 

she    heedlessly    condemn    '  modern    science,*  "^c"  J  established  shelters,  houses  of  refuge,  and  i| 

'  modern  conceptions,'  as  opposed  in  principle  f5"'!?""["^'    '^^u''"^**  ***  organization  it  incite 

♦«  4.k^  r^k  •«..•-,        r  •      »»  *^c  members  of  the  congregation  to  co-operatiTt 

to  the  Christian  religion.  benevolent  activity'.    In?nwny  othcr^^wi^Ssh 

The  church,  like  every  historical  religion,  become    a    beneficent    instrument.      More   than 

clings  to  the  old.    The  nearer  it  feels  to  its  ^S.ooo  Protestant  deaconesses  gfive  unostenutioos 

founder,  its  source,  the  surer  is  it  of  possess-  Tifi^ri^^HT^^^^Hl'Iif  ^?  M""*?^-   ?'^ 

^u  ^     ^u       'T'L  ^    •        i_       L      T>  21  like  devotion  the  bisters  of  Chantv  and  rt- 

J!?^  C^^    ^J^^^     ^^^^   *^   ^^''^y   ^^^   Roman  nous  institutions  of  the  Catholic  Church  pSrsoe 

Catholic  Church  refers  to  Peter  as  the  first  their  charitable  work. 

bishop  in  Rome,  why  the  Protestant  church       q^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^         ^^  ^ 

goes  back  to  Christ  and  the  Bible.  complished  among  the  German  ^1^  £ 

The  old  traditional  rites  and  the  biblical  Ian-  writer  concludes,  the  church   need    have  no 

guage  are  dear  to  it;  but  they  strike  the  modem  x^or      **  ^h#»  cfonrle  nn/^n  firm    «^^       j      cu 

man  as  strange.    Tn  our  realistic  age  many  have  *^*^,     2>he  stands  upon  firm   ground.    She 

ceased  to  comprehend  symbolic  modes  of  expres-  should  complain  less  and  nave  courage.   The 

'sion ;  and  if  the  church  be  right  in  preserving  the  nation  cannot  dispense  with  her  urork." 


ANIMALS  AS  WEATHER  PROPHETS. 

TS  there  any  real,  scientific  basis  for  the  food  fly  sometimes  high  and  sometimes  low. 

time-honored  belief  that  the  swallows'  The  greater  inclination  of  fishes  to  'bite  » 

high  flight,  the  ascent  of  the  trees  by  the  accounted  for  by  the*fact  that  many  insects 

tree-frogs,  and  the  fishes'  eagerness  to  bite  flying  low  in  order  to  lay  their 'eggs  in  the 

indicate  good, — the  opposite  conduct,  bad, —  water  or  when  weak  from  breeding,  fall  into 

weather?     Robert  Lcndlmayr,  professor  of  the  water,  which  stimulates  the  fishes  to  a 

zoology  at  the  University  of  Prague,  consid-  more  active  quest  of  food.  'The  behavior  of 

ers  this  general  subject  oif  animals  as  weather  the  swallows,  tree-frogs,  and  fishes,  then,  is 

prophets  in  an  article  in  a  German  scientific  regulated  by  that  of  the  insects,  and,  if  the 

journal,  reprinted  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  former  can  be  considered  to  afford  weather 

New  York  Staats-Zeitung.    The  reason,  says  indications,  it  is  really  because  the  insects  give 

the  professor,  that  the  swallows  fly  high  or  such  indications ;  whereas,  the  insects  seem  so 

low,  and  the  tree-frogs  ascend  or  descend  the  little  aware  of  coming  weather  conditions 

trees,  is  that  the  insects  which  they  pursue  as  that,  instead  of  seeking  safety  close  to  the 
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ground  when  bad  weather  threatens,  they  coming  weather.    Consuquently,  it  must  be  con- 
often  mount  up  in  the  air,  and  we  find  them  c<"«l«l   that   the  connection    (contested  by  the 

dashed  to  the  earth,  wounded  or  kiUed.  by  ralriftrLSuliJt^i^TeaX^Ts^lVr'oee"^ 

hailstones  or  raindrops.  From  this,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded 

Then  comes  the  really  valuable  part  of  that  no  such  connection  whatever  exists.    It  is 

the  article.     We  quote  from  its  more  im-  ^  "^  "^«*"s  proved  that,  by  the  aid  of  improved 

f^«-4^o«««^  i>^w^r^.^^\^r^^ .  methods,  we  shall  not  some  time  in  the  future 

portant  conclusions:  ^^^^^  j„  pr^^jng  ^^^^  ^  connection,  neverthe- 

Observations  upon  the  behavior  of  these  ani-  less.  .  .  .  The  possibility  is  not  to  be  sum- 
mals  sufficiently  exact  for  scientific  use  may  be  marily  dismissed  that  many  species  of  animals 
most  easily  made  with  the  tree-toad.  I  have  in  (particularly  the  insects)  sense  electric  waves 
my  time  carried  out  two  series  of  observations  emanating  from  distant  storms,  the  local  electri- 
upon  it.  recording  the  heights  above  the  ground  cal  tension,  the  ionizing  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
at  which  these  creatures  confined  in  a  high  cage  permeability  of  higher  air  strata  to  light  in 
were  at  certain  times  of  day,  and  used  these  small  waves,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as 
no^es  for  the  construction  of  a  curve  which  I  well  as  moisture  and  temperature,  and  by 
then  compared  with  the  meteorological  curves  certain  combinations  of  such  perceptions  are 
showing  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  reflexively  led  to  special  actions  that  stand 
moisture,  rain,  and  wind.  The  result  of  the  on  a  casual  relation  to  the  coming  weather, 
comparison  of  the  former  tree-toad  curves  with  .  .  •  The  question  whether  the  high  or  low 
the  latter  meteorological  curves  was  that  no  sort  flight,  respectively,  of  the  insects  and  the  be- 
of  connection  existed  between  the  ascent  and  havior  of  the  fishes,  tree-frogs,  and  swallows 
descent  of  the  tree-toads  and  the  weather,  either  standing  in  connection  therewith  can  be  used  as 
coming  or  contemporary,  but  that  the  time  of  weather  indications  seems  to  me  to  be  not  yet 
day  so  far  had  an  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  finally  answered.  So  far  as  the  scientific  investi- 
these  creatures,  as  they  were  wont  to  ascend  to-  gations  hereupon  permit  a  conclusion,  no  con- 
ward  evening.  This  negative  result  of  observa-  nection  exists  indeed;  but,  since  an  instinctive 
tions  makes  it  seem  doubtful  also  whether  the  accommodation  of  the  conduct  of  the  insects  to 
biting  of  the  6shes  and  the  high  or  low  flight  of  the  coming  weather  is  possible,  and  would  un- 
*the  swallows  have  any  connection  with  the  com-  doubtedly  be  extremely  advantageous  to  them,  I 
in^  weather,  and  points  to  the  insects'  flying  up  deem  it  nevertheless  not  impossible  that  such  a 
chiefly  toward  evening  without  regard  to  the  one  exists  in  fact. 


THE  COLONIAL  PROBLEM  AS  HOLLAND  SOLVES  IT. 

A^T  this  time  of  general  colonial  expansion,  tion, — two  wholly  different  propositions, 
it  is  interesting  and  important  to  note  which  people  inexperienced  in  colonization 
the  methods  of  a  country  which  has  been  continue  to  confound.  Jav^  is  not  peopled 
eminently  successful  in  its  colonial  under-  by  the  Dutch;  they  form  the  leaven,  but,  in 
takings.  That  country  is  Holland,  a  colonial  numbers,  are  only  an  inappreciable  fraction 
power  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  ex-  of  the  population,  about  one  in  700,  yet  it  is 
cept  England ;  like  her  with  subjects  over-  that  fraction  that  organizes,  rules,  manages, 
seas  far  exceeding  those  of  the  motherland,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  exploits.  There  is 
A  recent  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  hardly  a  Dutch  family  of  the  nobility  or  the 
contains  an  elaborate  article  by  Adolf  Mayer  higher  middle  classes  of  which  some  member 
on  the  Dutch  colonial  possessions.  Java  is,  has  not  been  active  in  the  East  or  West  In- 
however,  the  one  to  which  the  writer  devotes  dies,  returning  home  with  advancing  years, 
almost  exclusive  attention,  as  being  the  best  In  order  to  colonize  a  land,  the  writer  re- 
example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  marks,  whose  inhabitants  we  wish  neither  to 
colonization  by  proper  methods.  decimate  nor  drive  out,  but  to  guide  in  ac- 
The  great  Island  of  Java  is  half  the  size  cordance  with  their  will,  what  is  needed 
of  Germany,  and  as  densely  populated.  The  above  all  is  to  understand  the  soul  of  the 
writer  goes  into  detail  regarding  the  condi-  people.  The  rest  is  purely  a  technical  prob- 
tions  of  soil  rnd  climate,  which  are  most  lem,  which,  presupposing  the  necessary  en- 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  tropical  prod-  ergy,  solves  itself.  So  here,  the  writer  dis- 
ucts  raised  there.  The  periodical  extensive  cusses,  at  length,  beyond  the  technical  fea- 
rainfalls  and  other  climatic  features,  how-  tures  of  climate,  soil,  existing  labor  resources, 
ever,  though  advantageous  to  vegetable  life,  and  so  on,  a  side  of  the  question  where  cole  - 
are  very  trying  to  foreigners.  Java,  in  short,  izing  nations  fail  far  more  frequently;  and 
is  stamped  as  a  country  for  plantations,  but  Java  offers  so  interesting  a  model  because 
as  entirely  useless  as  a  colony  for  emigra-  Holland  has  solved  the  problem*  ao  thorough- 
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ly  that  the  native  population  of  the  island  greater,    indeed    proverbial,     energy,    and    the 

has  increased  fourfold  in  the  past  century,  greatness  and  power  of  his  motherland. 

The  important  question  arises:   How  has  she  A  Nation's  Duty  to  Its  Colonies. 

achieved  her  success?  During  a  recent  after-dinner  speech  at  the 

The  Malay  of  Java  is  by  no  means  either  so  Colonial  Congress,  held  in  Paris  recently.  M. 

devoid  of  energy  or  so  tame  that  he  will  bear  ^-    i^ygues,    Jhrench   Minister    of    Colonics 

lasting  injustice  or  mismanagement.     Severity,  (as  reported  in  the  Journal  de  St,  Peten- 

violence  even,  he  will  endure- if  they  are  con-  bur£)    said: 

ditioned  by  tradition  and  custom.     But  he  will  i-i*-i*i-            i.        .,        ,/ 

not  stand  a  palpable  injustice.     For  the  time  he  Colonial  work  is  rough  and  h^d.  but  for  the 

appears    perfectly    impassive,    but    he    secretly  5P''"^^*  "?»"  .no  work  can  be   more   ennobling, 

sharpens   his   kris    or   dagger    and    attacks    the  ^°  folonize  is  to  go  forward   m   our  might  to 

unjust  overseer  by  night  or  in  some  lonely  spot.  I"^5*  and  to  civilize  races  that    need   our  pro- 

The    familiar   phenomenon,    too,   in   the   Sunda  Section  and  pur  instruction,  to  bend  our  wiUs  to 

Islands  of  running  amuck  must  "  give  us  pause."  ^"^  exigenaes  of  new  conditions  and  new  cli- 

T^      I                                c            K  mates,  to  exercise  our  mental   strength  on  the 

ihc  Dutch  system  of  government,  then,  complex  problems  of  the  infinite  diversity  and 

has  these  features:  ^he  infinite  possibilities  of  unknown  life  and  un- 

*  known  ground.  To  colonize  means  to  call  to 
To  be  regardful  of  the  feudal  conditions  which  being  by  new  birth.  It  means  creation.  The 
prevailed  at  the  conquest  of  the  country,  modify-  material  result  is  to  increase  the  national  capiul 
m^  them  rfnly  as  self-interest  demands.  The  Old  and  the  capital  of  the  universe,  by  lighting  fires 
princes  and  nobles  have  remained ;  the  honorary  on  untried  hearthstones,  and  to  make  a  dwelling 
service  which  they  regard  as  the  essence  of  their  place  for  hope  and  courage  in  a  far-ofF  land, 
dimity  has  been  maintained.  The  Dutch  of-  Colonization  is  the  highest  work  of  man's  fra- 
ficials,  termed  Residents,  were  co-ordinated  with  ternity,  because  the  human  good  is  the  real  rea- 
the  native  rulers  in  such  a  way  that  a  native  son, — the  only  reason, — for  colonization.  Colo- 
prince  of  the  same  district  was  to  be  treated  as  nization  that  aims  at  any  object  lower  than  the 
on  an  equal  social  plane,  though  as  a  younger  human  good.—man'g  moral  education  and  his 
brother,  a  minor.  physical  well-being. — is  a   low,   degrading,   and 

The  princes  are  in  receipt  of  a  large  in-  S^.  *°'"'''  *  *°'''  unworthy  o?  the  strong 

come,  now  paid  by  the  Dutch  Government,  t*  _..,«.  ™     u-        *u'       u  -   j 

the  greatest  of  them  obtaining  $360,000  o;  m    I         «        .-      ^i    ?^  km  ^""^ero'is, 

overf  while  the  Governor-General   deceives  *?;  ^XT„  <:°n""""=d.  t|>   hold    possession 

but  $.08,000  and  the  Residents  about  $,4.-  l^roteis^^S^^^SSdiriorS 

T,"  ......     J  .  ^y  benefit  to  itself, — unless  it  can  assure  its 

ihe  government  is  admniistered  by  natives  as    «/.cc«ce;«.,c  «f  .^o^^^   ^^a^^   «-j  ^^ r  _-. 

far  as  possible.    Only  the  higher  functions  fall   Possessions  of  peace,  order,  and  comfort. 

everywhere  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.   To       France  keeps  peace  in  her  domains  beyond  the 

the  lower  grades  of  service  in  every  department,  seas  because  her  policy  is  broad  and  generous. 

as  clerical  employees,  as  surveyors,  even  physi-  ^^  h^ive  proved  to  our  colonists  that  we  are 

dans,  the  natives  arc  admitted,  and  are  prepared  true.    They  know  that   we  are  acting   for  the 

for  these  vocations  in  special  schools.  common   interests,   theirs   and   ours.     We   have 

'T'u     T-k  .  u     /r  •  1  .        i_     1  taught  them  that  the  real  meaning  of  our  liberty 

The  Dutch  officials  must  master  the  Ian-  is  brotherhood.    This  talk  of  "assimilation"  is 

guage  of  the  island  completely.    They  are  all   wrong.    There   is   no   such   thing   possible, 

prepared  in  this  in  special  schools  in  Delft  I'he  idea  is  an  error,  and  we  must  renounce  it 

and  l^den    where  they  likewise  acquire  a  fa^t^d "  "tVS"  I^thrdiveLTrml'S 

knowledge  of  Last  Indian  mstitutions.  genius,  racial  morals,  racial  intellect.— the  essen- 

For  outsiders  the  question  is.  indeed,  not  how  tial  racial  qualities. — there  arc  equivalencies  or 

the  system  could  be  improved,  but.  rather,  what  correspondencies,  but  there  can.be  no  identity. 

they  may  learn  from  Dutch  colonial  administra-  Why  should  we  impose  our  mental  habits,  our 

tion.     We  may  learn  something  from  every  one,  tastes,  our  manners,  customs,  and  laws  on  people 

— and  Holland,  eminently  practical  to  start  with,  for  whom  the  words  "  family,"  "  society,     and 

and  rich  with  the  experience  of  time,  teaches  us  "property"  hold  a  meaning  diametrically  oppo- 

that   she  has  achieved  her  great   successes  by  site   to   the   meaning   that   they,  hold    for   us? 

striving  to  adapt  herself  as  closely  and  as  wisely  France  knows  better  than  to  force  her  colonists 

as  possible  to  foreign  conditions,  not  in  accord-  to  the  impossible.    We  do  not  attempt  such  an 

ance  with  a  scheme  concocted  at  the  council-  imposition, — first,  because  the  national  nature  is 

table,  but  in  touch  with  actual  life.    The  Dutch-  broad;    next,    because    the    barest    philosophy 

man  seeks  to  know  the  real  soul  of  the  people,  would  teach  us  better;  and.  last  of  all.  because 

and  treats  them  in  accorclance  with  that  knowl-  wc  know  that  to  exploit  such  a  policy  would  be 

edge;  he  is,  in  spite  of  his  northern  nature,  re-  to   play   with  fire.    Such   i)lay   would   be   dan- 

markably     adaptable ;     he     conforms     to     the  gerous ;  it  would  breed  suspicion'  and  defiance  in 

strangers'  w^s,  their  dress,  and  so  on,  in  con-  our    colonists.    The    fundamental    principle    of 

trast  to  the  Englishman,  who  drags  his  country  colonial  policy  should  be  unquestioning  respect 

with  him  leveiTwhere.    If  the  latter  is,  in  spite  for  the  beliefs,  the  customs,  the  traditions  of  Ihe 

of  this,  a  good  colonist,  it  is  owing  to  his  still  srbjugated  or  the  protected  people. 
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A  NEGLECTED  HERO,  THE  RUSSIAN  ZEMSTVO 

PHYSICIAN. 

A  LTHOUGH    the    word    zemstvo    has  The  zemstvo  physician  is  assisted  in  his 

loomed  big  in  press  dispatches  during  work  by  men  and  women  physicians  and  by. 

the  past  two  years,  and  although  this  some-  midwives,  and  "  thanks  to  the  development 

what  characteristic  Russian   institution   has  of  schools  and  colleges  during  the  last  decade, 

been  freely  discussed  in  magazines  and  gen-  an  army  of  devoted  and  unselfish  workers 

eral  literature,  the  physician  of  the  zemstvo  has  been  brought  into  the  field.    These  men 

has  been   only  briefly  mentioned  when   he  and  women  stick  to  the  head  physician  to 

was  mentioned  at  all.    In  order  to  do  tardy  the  last  breath." 

justice  to  a  neglected  hero,  Dr.  Wigdortschik  The  physician  of  the  large  city  who  thinks 

gives  a  sketch  (in  the  Russische  Medicinische  that  he  is  overworked  will  do  well  to  con- 

Rundschau,  of  Berlin)   of  the  work  of  the  sider  the  prodigies  accomplished  by  his  Rus- 

zemstvo  physician.  sian  colleague.    There  is  no  doubt  that  only 

Dr.  Wigdortschik  first  calls  attention  to  a  man  devoted  to  the  cause  and  totally  for- 

the  generally  known  fact  that  Russia  is  di-  getful  of  self  would  ever  enter  this  exacting 

vided  into  governments  and  districts.     But  field. 

it  is  not  so  generally  knowa  that  every  dis-  xt  *      i          ^  .,       v    •  •      .  ,               ^  i . 

^  .  ^  .    J.   .  1  J  '  ^    ^          I        J.     ij-l'^  Not  only  must  the  physician  take  care  of  his 

trict  IS  divided  into  several  medical  districts,  hospital  work,  but  he  is  obliged  to  make  periodi- 

the  number  varying  from  three  to  ten,  ac-  cal  trips  through  his  entire  district.    Every  day 

cording  to  the  size  of  the  district  and   the  hundreds  of  sick  persons  come  to  the  hospital 

development  which  the  practice  of  medicine  f^^'"  ^"  f^^}^  ^^  ^^\  country,  and  it  frequently 

.     ^1      I       i.^      T     -.1.                            -.  happens  that  a  zemstvo  physician  sees  and  pre- 

enjoys  in  the  locality.    In  those  governments,  scribes   for   from    loo   to  200   patients   a   day. 

however,  which  are  thickly  populated,  and  in  Naturally  it  is  impossible  for  the  physician  to 

which   the   zemstvo   organization   is   in   the  make   anything    like    a   complete    investigation 

hands  of  progressive  men,   the  size  of  the  under  these  circumstances,  but  the  unavoidable 

J.    1    j.v.  .  ^     .        J       J   ^         _^.   .    •  neglect  is  balanced  by  later  examinations  and 

medical  districts  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  ^Isq  ^y  tj^^  reception  of  a  large  number  of  the 

This  is  the  case  with  the  Moscow  govern-  patients  in  the  hospital.    The  evil  is  also  miti- 

ment,  where  the  average  radius  of  the  medi-  gated  in  many  governments  by  increasing  the 

cal  district  is  only  about  nine  kilometers,  al-  number,  of  medical  districts,-in  that  of  Moscow. 

^,        ,     .            ^^       .    ^        I      -.u    TT"  1     J  *o>*  example,  the  number  of  patients  is  limited 

though  the  contrary  is  true  for  the  Vologda  ^^  f^^ty  per  physician  and  per  day.    The  great 

government, — which   is  thinly  populated, —  names  which  glorify  Russian  medical  annals  arc 

where  the  medical  districts  have  a  radius  of  nearly  all  of  men  who  have  served  their  time  in 

sixty  or  more  kilometers.  Likewise,  the  num-  ^^'^  zemstvo  work     In  many  an  outlying  district 

^        e          1     .          •     1     J'  ^  '^        •         'J  one  frequently  finds  a  medicament  m  application 

ber  of  people  m  a  single  district  varies  wide-  ^^  ^  surgical  procedure  in  use  which  has  just 

ly;  we  have  a  minimum  of   I3>500  in  the  been   described   in   some   international   medical 

Petersburg    government,    and    a   maximum,  journal.    Many  of  the  zemstvo  physicians  also 

60,000,  in  the  Ufa  government.  ^^"^^  extremely  skillful  surgeons,  and  it  is  by 

'  ,               1.     1    t.      .                1             I  no  means  rare  for  one  of  the  men  to  be  called 

These  medical  districts  are  the  workrooms  from  the  field  to  some  great  university. 

of  the  zemstvo  physician,  and  this  man  is  1.11                       1.    •  • 

the  guiding  mind  in  the  vast  system  of  free  A'^c  salary  which  th«  zemstvo  physician 

medical  assistance  which  is  given  the  people  receives  in  no  sense  compensate  for  the  value 

by  the  zemstvo  bodies.    In  choosing  a  place  g'ven,  although  this  is  somewhat  due  to  the 

for  the  residence  of  the  physician,  density  of  naf^rc  of  the  work.    Thus,  the  physician  is 

population  and  means  of  communication  are  Paid  by  the  zemstvo  and  nothing  is  received 

the  deciding  factors,  since  the  residence  of  ^^om  the  patients  themselves. 

the  physician  is  the  central  point  in  the  de-  The  patient  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  in  no 

vclopment  of  the  entire  medical  work  of  the  position  to  pajr  fof  medical  advice  nor  docs  he 

district.      Consequently    wr    find     grouped  feel  an  obligation  to  do  so.  as  the  physician  is 

J    »       1     .  .     >    _  .  1^ ^  .1  ^  jrxr^,.^*.*.  paid  by  the  taxes  collected  from  the  peasants. 

around  the  physician  s  residence  the  different  \,  happens,  however,  that  the  peasant  ^times 

buildings  which  are  included  m  the  scheme  (j^es  offer  the  physician  an  honorarium,  but  hi 

of   free   medical    assistance:    hospital,   phar-  almost  any  case  the  proffered   fee  is  refused, 

macy.   lying-in   pavilion,   and   so   forth,   al-  because  the- physician  is  unwilHng  to  create  .the 

,     "'^V  v.          ^  L         J      -.  «j  4.u«*  4.k^  ^r«  impression  among  the  other  patients  that  he  gives 

though  It  must  be  understood  that  the  com-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^f^^^  ^j^^  ^         ^^an  to  those 

pleteness  of  the  installation  is  not  the  same  ^^q  cannot.    As  a  rule,  the  salary  of  the  physi- 

for  all  districts.  cian  ranges  from  $600  to  $750  a  year,  the  ex- 
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tremes  being  I500  and  |iooo,  and  in  several  peasant.  These  men  come  in  ntal  tMd 
zemttvos  the  salary  increases  with  the  time  of  wi>h  Rii«Aiflfi  mtw^rv  •'k^r  ^mm,  \t^4*^  tUr 
service.  It  rarely  happens,  however  that  even  "^'^  KussiM  msery,  they  Me  before  tl» 
after  twenty  years'  service  the  physician  receives  Y^^  ^^  aU  the  reality  of  Russtao  powij. 
more  than  $1000,  although  a  house,  rent  free,  »  ignorance  and  wrong,  and  their  one  tbosgk 
frequently  included.  Especially  worthy  of  men-  is  to  rouse  dbe  people  from  their  letham. 
tion  IS  the  vacation  time  alloted  the  physician  by  The  erection  of  schools,  libraries,  and  asrloB 
many  zemstvos, — ^yearly  one   month,   and  after   .1        ^  .         •  li       •  C^  •  ... 

three  or  four  years  a  vacation  of  several  months.   '^  ^^ost  invanably  due  to  the  initiatwt  ot 

'  This  vacation  time  is  always  utilized  by  the  men  zemstvo  physicians,  and  these  men  not  qdIt 
in  special  work  in  foreign  centers.  unfold  an  activity  in  this  direction,  but  il» 

I  also  deliver  lecnites   to    the   peasants,  M 

The  zemstvo  physician  truly  loves  the  them  books,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  mab 
starving,  crushed  peasant ;  he  is  intensely  in  the  serf  a  man.  "  Naturally  the  Rusia 
sympathy  with  the  poor,  stupid  Russian  serf,  Government  is  constantly  ivorking  to  stUe 
and  he  considers  his  work  a  moral  duty  to  his  the  liberalizing  propaganda,  but  the  men  a 
fellows.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  the  field  present  a  solid  front,  and  they  an 
surprising  that  in  spite  of  his  onerous  work  in  many  respects  the  soul  of  democntk 
the  physician  still  finds  time  to  enlighten  the   Russia." 


THE  THERAPEUTIC  VALUE  OF  THE  AIR-BATH. 


A 


NY  one  who  notes  carefully  the  adver-  these  efforts  that  of  physical  culture  ts  die 
tising  signs  of  the  large  German  towns  most  pronounced  to-day. 
and  also  those  of  German  Switzerland  will  Man  "  is  not  a  water  animal  but  an  air 
be  struck  with  the  frequent  recurrence  of  animal.  Air  is  his  element  and  this  element 
the  words  "  Licht-Luftbad  Anstalt."  A  lit-  is  vital  in  health  and  disease.  Therefore,  we 
tie  further  investigation  will  show  that  the  find  the  air-bath  highly  recommended  by  ex- 
building  on  which  this  sign  is  placed  is  sur-  pericnced  physicians;  we  are  told  to  live  in 
rounded  by  a  high  fence,  and  if  one  goes  in-  the  air,  sleep  in  the  air,  and  bathe  in  the  air. 
side  numbers  of  men  and  women  will  be  And  the  salutary  effects  of  this  advkx  are  not 
found  disporting  themselves  in  the  open  air.  slow  in  appearing.  Diseased  and  nervous 
These  people  are  clothed  sufficiently,  but  the  persons  grow  stronger  and,  in  the  majority  of 
clothing  they  wear  is  light  to  a  degree  and  cases,  well  under  this  regime,  and  the  con- 
it  admits  all  of  the  air  and  sun  possible.  A  stant  movement  and  gymnastic  exercises 
little  more  inquiry  and  the  stranger  will  find  which  are  incident  to  the  treatment  arc 
that  this  establishment  is  but  one  of  a  large  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  curative  process." 
number  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  At  first  the  air-baths  were  used  only  by 
Germany,  and  that  it  stands  for  a  new  meth-  sanitariums,  but  later  they  were  developed 
od  of  returning  to  nature.  There  is  nothing  by  associations,  and  now  the  initiative  is 
of  the  fad  about  the  method,  however,  and  being  taken  by  municipalities.  Professor 
close  investigation  will  show  that  the  results  Schneider  advises  all  cities  and  towns  to  ac- 
obtained  are  excellent  and  permanent.  quire  as  soon  as  possible  a  parcel  of  iground 
Professor  Schneider,  in  the  Centralhlatt  and  turn  it  into  an  air  and  sun  bathing  place 
fur  Allgemeine  Gesundheitspflege   (Bonn),  for  the  people. 

discusses  the  new  treatment  in  enthusiastic       It  will  be  found  that  this  returns  as  mudi 

terms,  telling  us  that,  if  there  is  one  thing  interest  in  health  on  the  investment  as  hospitals 

man  has  remained  behind  in  during  the  great  and  tuberculosis  solariums.  ^  The  ground  sfiould 

r  ^1     1    ^  £  r^  .    .    *.k^^^.^  be  chosen  at  a  pomt  which  is  not  exposed  to  the 

progre^  of  the  last  fifty  .years,  it  is  the  care  ^j^^,  but  it  ti^t  be  in  the  open  indisolated 

of  the  body.    And,  with  all  the  unreason  of  from  dwelling  houses  as  mu^  as  possible  in 

the  situation,  we  consider  disease  the  curse  order  that  purity  of  air  and  freedom  from  ob- 

of  God  instead  of  looking  the  matter  clearly  ?ervation,  may  be  assured.    A  three-meter  fetice 

;«  *\s^  (^^^  »^A  .^^«*»u:^/*  ♦*,«•-  /^„^  «%K«re,w  **  *1*^  indispensable,  and  the  earth  must  be 

in  the  face  and  recognizing  that  our  physical  ^^^^^  j^  j^  t^^^t  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ,„^         ^ 

failings  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  In  one  portion  of  the  plot  a  pile  of  sand  ^ujjd 

caused  by  violation  of  the  laws  of  health  or  be  placed  as- a  lounging  place  on  warm  days,  and 

the  satisfaction  of  abnormal  appetites.  With  JPP'«  douching  fadfitiw  should  be  ^ded. 

^«     .  X  1.  «  ^    ix^..^^  Gymnastic  apparatus  must  also  be  a  part  of  the 

the  mcrease  of  disease,  however,  great  efforts  establishment,  m  this  is  an  fanportant^eature  of 

have  been  made  to  get  rid.  of  it,  and  among  the  treatment 
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Professor  Schneider  quotes  Dr.  Kochsch,  organs  results.    This  is  also  the  case  when  the 

of  I^ipzig,  in  reference  to  the  effects  of  the  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^"  ^"""?  ^^«  "^^sjt  unfavorable  sea- 

.-^m'nio       ir;«,«.    :«.  «k^„ij   u^  «u j    -.u^*  sons  of  the  year.    Moreover,  the  entire  course  of 

regime      l^irst    it  should   be  observed   that  ^xU  changes  for  the  air  bather,  and  his  habits 

the      tear  ot  taking  cold  is  entirely  unjusti-  become  more  natural  and  simple.    In  place  of 

fied,  and  that  even  persons  with  weak  nerves,  the  desire  for  meats,  highly  spiced  foods,  and 

taking  a  little  exercise  during  the  treatment,  alcoholic  drinks  there  appears  a  natural  appetite 

o^-«  «ku  4.^  «,^L^  *k     «     ^j*«*.u        u    I  and  a  healthy  thirst  for  the  things  that  nature 

are  able  to  make  the  cure  during  the  coldest  offers  us.    During  a  period  of  twenty  years  I 

winter  months,  as  the  body  quickly  adjusts  have  only  seen  good  results  from  the  cure,  and 

itself  to  the  difference  in  temperature."  many  nervous  persons  who  cannot  tolerate  cold 

douches  at  first  are  able  to  do  so  after  a  sufficient 

Even  with  constant  and  extreme  use  of  the  air  use  of  the  air  bath.     Indeed,  the  light  and  air 

bath  it  is  rare  that  any  disease  of  the  respiratory  bath  combines  everything  that  is  necessary. 


HOW  ITALY  KEEPS  HER  ART  TREASURES  AT  HOME. 

lyrOST    Americans    know    vaguely    that  known  and  successful  devices  of  smugglers 

there  is  a  strong  feeling  and  certain  are  brought  into  use.    The  feeling   that  an 

legal  restrictions  against  the  export,  sale,  or  edict  totally  prohibiting  the  sale  and  export 

destruction  of  Italy's  priceless  treasures  of  of  private  property  is  unjust  is  so  universal 

art,   but   few   realize   the   almost   insoluble  that  no  one's  conscience  is  hurt  by  evading 

problems  which   confront  patriotic   Italians  the  law. 

wishing  to  keep  art  treasures  in  their  own  More  than  this,  the  forced  secrecy  of  these 

country.    Signor  Ghino  Valenti,  professor  in  sales  when  clandestine  has  a  very  bad  effect 

the   University  of  Padua,   writes  learnedly  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.    The  orig- 

and  with  much  feeling  on  "  The  Imminent  inal  owners,  dealing  with  men  more  or  less 

Peril  to  Our  Historic  and  Artistic  Patri-  dishonest,  and  running  large  personal  risks 

mony,"  in  the  Nuova  Antologia,     He  takes  of  discover)',  are  forced  to  accept  prices  which 

up  in  too  detailed  a  manner  to  reproduce  in  would  make  the  final  purchasers  gasp.    The 

full  here  the  history  of  the  attempts  to  regu-  fabulous  prices  paid  for  great  masterpieces 

late  the  disposition  of  these  objects,  but  a  few  are  paid  in  London  or  Paris  or  New  York, 

of  the  difficulties  he  points  out  may  be  cited  and    usually    pass   almost   wholly    into   the 

as  typical.  hands  of  unscrupulous  dealers. 

First  is  the  legal  and  economic  question  as  The  opposite  method, — namely,  total  liber- 

to  how  much  right  the  government  has  in  ty  oJ  export  and  sale  of  art  treasures, — is  one 

objects  or  monuments  which  are  the  private  which  no  patriotic  Italian  can  contemplate 

property  of  its  subjects.     Just  when  an  ob-  without   horror,   so   instant   would    be   the 

ject, — canvas,    cameo,    statue,    building    or  swooping  and  harpie-like  descent  of  wealthy 

archaeological    find, — is  sufficiently   pre-emi-  connoisseurs     upon     his     country.       Hence 

nent  in  artistic  value  to  warrant  the  govern-  some  method  of  compromise  must  be  adopted, 

ment  in  forbidding  its  departure  from  Italy,  But  the  question  of  how   to   regulate  the 

is,  as  any  one  can  see,  productive  of  infinite  traffic   is   fraught   with   disheartening   diffi- 

possibilities  in  the  way  of  injustice  to  own-  culties. 

ers  and  of  bad  judgment  on  the  part  of  gov-  if  the  government  refuses  to  allow  an  im- 

ernment  officials.    A  system  of  complete  re-  poverisHed  subject  to  replenish  his  coffers  with 

pression  of  exportation  is  wholly  inadvisable,  the  sale  of  a  valuable  tapestry  which  he  has  in- 

T„  o  /.^..r.f«,  c„r.'/^.,«^o/1  K,r  fKo  ciio  /^n  oil    Hcnted,  m  common  justice  the  government  itself 
In  a  country  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  all   ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  j^j^     gJJ  j^^,y  j^  ^  ^^^ 

sides,  as  Italy  is,   it  is  quite  impossible  to   country,  with  more  than  use  enough  for  every 

guard    the   frontier   adequately.     The  very   penny  of  its  income.    The  amount  available  for 

portable  nature  of  the  valuable  objects  makes   this  purpose  from  the  ordinary  means  of  sup- 

\t  Pacv  fn  «miio-alp       A  nrirplp«5  rsinv9<s  ran    P^"^    (^"ch  as  the  prices  of  admission  to  mu- 
lt easy  to  smuggle.     A  priceless  canvas  can    ^^^^^^  naileries,  and  monuments)  is  quite  out  of 

be  (and  has  been,  more  than  once)  wrapped  proportion  to  the  immense  sums  needed  to  bid 

around   an   umbrella  and   taken   across   the  for  Titians.  Gorgioncs,  and  Correggios  against  a 

frontier,   unsuspected.     A   Roman    half-col-  world  determined  at  all  costs  to  possess  them. 

I  *.      1   -     .  ««  --.,«.  «.rv  «  .*yx..«-kA«^  The  administration  has  done  wonders  with  the 

umn,  of  great  value,  was  sent  to  a  northern  ^^^„  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  infinitely  more  is  needed. 

museum,'  hidden  in  a  plaster  of  pans  model 

for   a    funeral    monument.      Trunb   with       Another  difficulty  is  the  question  of  arti- 

double   bottoms   and   all    the   other   well-  des  found  in  Italian  soil,  some  of  the  won- 
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derful  archaeological  finds.     To  whom  do  rangement  of  the  matter,  for  so  much  of 

they   belong?     To   the   excavator,    to    the  value  to  Italy  depends  upon  its  success.     Not 

owner  of  the  ground,  or  to  the  government?  only  the  artistic  future  of  the  country  is  con- 

The  ''  law  of  1902,"  as  the  latest  legislation  cemed,  but  the  unique  assemblage  of  historic 

is  called,  went  into  effect  on  January  i  of  and    artistic   surroundings   which    bring    to 

this  year.     The  author  closes  with  an  elo-  Italy  the  many  thousands  of   tourists  who 

quent  plea  for  the  minutest  care  in  the  ar-  leave  behind  them  such  larg^  sums. 


THE  SUBTLETIES  OF  PAN-AMERICANISM  AS  SEEN   BY 

A  FRENCH  EDITOR. 

jLf  ANY  of  our  European  friends  and  critics  ness  and  accuracy  the  history  of  American 
see  in   the  so-called  doctrine  of  pan-  foreign  relations  during  the  administrations 
Americanism  the  outlines  of  a  coherent,  de-  of  Presidents  ^McKinley  and   Roosevelt   to 
liberate,  and  subtle  continental  policy  of  pro-  the  present  day,  M.  Goblet  quotes  copiously 
portions  which  will  be  surprising  to  most  from  the  latter's  various  utterances  on   the 
Americans.    From  time  to  time  this  Review  scope  and  force  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as 
has  published  quotations  and  condensations  '*  an  active  principle  of  our  general  politics." 
of  various  European  opinions  on  the  subject.  It  is  generally  admitted  in  Europe,  says  this 
A  slightly  new  view  is  presented  in  a  recently  French  writer,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  Mon- 
issued    pamphlet,   entitled    ''  Pan-American-  roe,  for  many  years  passive,  became  active 
ism,"  by  M.  Y.  M.  Goblet,  a  member  of  the  under     McKinley     and     aggressive     under 
Commercial  Institute  of  Paris  and  foreign  Roosevelt."    The  writer  regards  the  Calvo- 
editor  of  the  influential  journal   Politique  Drago  pronouncements  as  legitimate  and  in- 
Coloniale,    also    published    in    the    French  evitable  developments  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
capital,  trine.    He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  three 
He  leads  off  his  argument  with  a  quota-  pan-American  conferences.     The  latest  one,  I 
tion  from  an  editorial  in  the  Temps  express-  he  insists,  was  held  in  Rio  Janeiro  principal-: 
ing^  cordial  Franco-American  -sympathy,  writ-  ly  with  the  idea  of  affirming  the  importance 
ten  during  the  ceremonies  attending  the  re^  in   the   pan-American  concert  of  the   only 
moval  to  America  of  the  remains  of  John  Latin-American  republic  where  Portuguese 
Paul  Jones.    M.  Goblet  then  passes  to  a  con-  is  spoken. 

sideration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  outlin-       Pan-Americanism,  M.  Goblet  believes,  is 

ing  the  historical,   political   reasons  for  its  regarded  in  Europe  with  increasing  distrust, 

enunciation,  and  pointing  out  how  its  scope  This  distrust,  he  believes,  is  due  to  the  fact 

has  been  extended  during  the  past  few  years,  that  the  Americans,  with  their  clever  politi- 

Up  to  the  administration  of  President  Mc-  cal  ideas,  have  steadfastly  refused  to  extend 

Kinley,  says  this  French  observer, — that  is,  their  political  sway,  but  are  constantly  and 

for  three-quarters  of  a  century, — the  Monroe  irresistibly  extending  their  commercial   su- 

Doctrine  was  little  more  than  an  abstraction,  premacy; 

a   high    political   conception.      "  For    three-       The  policy  of  the  American  Republic  in  Cuba 

quarters  of  a  century  it  remained  a  precious  has   abundantly  proved   that   pan- Americanism 

theory    piously  adhered  to      To-day  it  has  ^^^^^ ^ ^rJ^^^'tZT^l^l^^ 

acquired  an  economic  signihcance,  and  it  is  ^hbwn  that  pan-Americanism  has  not  for  its  aim 

about  to  receive  a  number  of  eminently  prac-  to  injure  the  interests  of  Europe.    The  words 

tical  applications.     It  has  become  definitive,  of  the  diplomats,  and  their  acts  in  addition,  indi^ 

has  enlarged  its  scope,  has  given  birth  to  new  ^^?  *<>.  "« /^f*  >*  »  ^  commercial  movement 

j^.  t'lT'^?  i«x-»»  which  is  afoot.    .    .    .    Pan- Americanism  is  a 

doctrines,  and  is  about  to  become  a  reality,  doctrine  of  strenuous  life  and  intelligent  ceo- 

Reviewing  rapidly  and  with  great  aear-  nomic  movement 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


AIOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

BIOCRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

The  late  Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin  was  for 
thirty-five  years  a  conspicuous  figure  in  New 
\ork  joumahsni  It  was  he  who  founded  the 
New  ^ ork  Nation  one  of  the  few  American 
journals  that  ha\e  been  able  to  maintain  them 
selves  for  any  length  of  time  as  the  exponents 
of  independence  in  politics  Later  he  became 
ihief  editorial  writer  on  the  New  \ork  Evening 
Fast  and  in  that  position  exerted  an  influence 
oul  of  all  proportion  to  the  circulation  of  that 
newspaper  In  the  closmg  decade  of  the  time 
teenth  century  he  shared  with  Charles  A  Dana 
whatever  prestige  remained  for  the  individual 
jonrnali>t  m  New  \ork  His  life  and  letters 
as  edited  by  Mr  Rollo  Ogden  managmg  editor 
of  the  Evening  Post  m  two  volumes  (Macmil 
Ian)  are  full  of  interesting  allusions  to  the  po 
htical  events  of  his  time  In  organizing  the 
Nation  staff  of  contributors  and  reviewers  he 
succeeded  m  attaching  to  the  fortunes  of  thai 
periodical  a  great  number  of  university  and  col 
kge  professors  throughout  the  lountry      Mnny 


raphies "  (Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.).  we  have  a  life  of  the  greatest  black  man 
of  his  time  written  by  the  greatest  black  man  of 
a  succeeding  generation.  The  career  of  Fred- 
crick  Douglass  belongs  to  the  period  of  anti' 
slavery  agitation  culminating  in  the  Civil  War, 
while  the  whole  life  of  his  biographer  from 
childhood  has  been  lived  since  the  war.  There 
is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  theories 
that  Douglass  held  for  the  advancement  of  his 
race  and  I  he  actual  achievements  that  Washing- 
ton has  been  able  to  bring  about  along  the  same 
lines.  Both  men  gave  much  thought  to  the  same 
problems,  but  it  was  not  for  Dougla 
very  much  headway  toward  the  soluli 
problems.  His  life  was  devoted  t< 
which  paved  the  way  for  the 
of  his  successor. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  figures  in  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance  than  that  of  Vittoria 
Colonna.  that  remarkable  woman  whose  per- 
sonification of  Italian  aspiration  s.has  made  her 
a  figure  of  world  interest  through  all  the  aires. 
Messrs.  Dent  &  Co,,  of  London,  have 
brought  out  Maud  F.  Jerrold's  ■ 
toria  Colonna,  with  Some  Account  of  Her 
Friends  and  Her  Times."  Portraits  from  old 
authentic  historical  paintings  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
Michael angelo,  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  the  heroic 
woman  herself  add  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 
The  author  calls  Vittoria  Colonna  a  true  child 
of  the  Renaissance,  but  characteristic  of  it  only 


>  to  make 
1  of  those 
agitation. 


of  these  men  became  his  confidential  friends,  and 
the  correspondence  that  they  interchanged  with 
bini  forms  no  small  part  of  the  material  placed 
in  Mr.  Ogden's  hands.  These  letters  throw  new 
light  on  ihc  independent  movement  in  American 
politics,  particularly  on  the  Blaine-Cleveland 
campaign  of  1884,  and  the  New  York  City  anti- 
Tammanv  campaign  of  ten  years  later. 

In    "  Frederick    Douglass,"    by    BooKcr    T, 
Washington,  one  of  the  "  American  Crisis  Biog- 
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nation,  that  England  is  not  a  military  d__. ,. 

and  that  Russia  has  inaugurated  ■  new  policv. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parU,  consid- 
ering <i)  Japan  and  the  new  position,  (a) 
China  and  the  Chinese,  and  (3)  the  powers  and 
their  influence.  There  are  nearly  300  pages  of 
exceedingly  valuable  appendices,  including  texts 
of  treaties,  tables  of  national  debts  and  w>r 
strength  and  several  excellent  maps. 

The  second  volume  is  not  written,  but  edited, 
by  Mr.  Weale.  It  is  entitled  "  Indiscreet  Let- 
ters from  Peking"  (Dodd.  Mead),  and  is  the 
notes  of  an  eyewitness,  setting  forth  in  some  de- 
uil  the  real  story  of  the  siege  and  sack  of  the 
Chinese  capital  alter  the  Boxer  uprising  of  igoa 
For  vivid  descriptive  writing  this  story  of  ^k 
siege,  in  the  form  of  letters  not  originally  in- 
tended for  publication,  has  seldom  beat  eqtuled 
In  our  experience.  The  volume  is  really  the  Itor^, 
not  the  history,  of  the  siege  of  the  l^ationi  m 
Peking,  of  the  relief  of  the  besieged,  and  of  the 
sack  of  the  city.  Interesting  sidelights  are  cast 
upon  the  actions  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  allied  Europe  and  America,  and  valua- 
ble, because  honest  and  unpremeditated,  com- 
mcnis  upon  the  way  the  dinerent  international 
iroops  behaved  during  the  siege. 

To  the  many  books  already  published  upon 
(hat  many-sided,  many- peopled  Austrian  Eminre 
there  \s  a  useful  and  worthy  addition  in  "  The 
Whirlpool  of  Europe  "  (Dodd.  Mead),  by  Archi- 
bald R.  and  E.  iA.  Colquhoun,  This  is  not 
merely  a  travel  book,  nor  yet  one  purely  geo- 
graphical or  political,  but  a  combination  of  the 
two.  The  paramount  importance  of  the  Attstro- 
Hungarian  question  in  European  politics  and  the 
crisis  which  seems  sure  to  follow  in  that  mon- 
archy upon  the  death  of  the  aged  Kaiser  Franz 
Joseph  are  enough  in  themselves  to  justify  such 
a  volume.  The  subject  also  is  full  of  interest,  of 
historical  associations,  and  of  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  modem  social  and  political  life.  This 
volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits  and  n 
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reproduced  is  from  the  painting  by  Girolamo 
Miiziano,  which  is  now  in  the  Coloniia   Palace. 

BOOKS  OF  INTERNATIONAL.  INTEREST. 

Few  writers  on  the  Far  East  can  be  as  vivid. 


„. t  the  s 

and  informing,  as  Mr.  B.  L.  Putnam  Wcale,  au- 
thor of  "  Manchu  and  Muscovite"  and  "The 
Reshapinn  of  the  Far  East,"  both  of  which  have 
already  been  noticed  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Weale. 
who  knows  China,  Japan,  and  Siberia  (as  well 
as  other  portions  of  the  va.'t  Asiatic  continent). 
as  it  is  known  by  very  few  English -speaking 
travelers  and  writer.*,  has  just  given  us  two 
other  fascinating  books.  ■'  The  Truce  in  the  Far 
East  and  lis  Aftermath"  (Macmillan)  is  a 
sequel  to  "  The  Reshaping  of  the  Far  East," 
Mr.  Weale  does  not  "take  back"  any  of  the 
statements  made  in  his  former  volumes,  but  de- 
clares that  the  conclusion  of  the  Portsmouth 
treaty  and  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
alliance  have  so  altered  and  modified  far  eastern 
conditions  that  not  only  "  is  the  Manchurian 
question  just  as  acute  in  a  new  and  more  subtle 
form  as  ever  before,  hut  it  contains  the  gerrns 
of  great  future  trouble."  The  present  peace  in 
the  Far  East,  he  believes,  is  only  a  truce,  a  truce 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  alliance  between 
England  and  Japan.  At  the  termination  of  this 
alliance,— if  it  be  terminated,— Japan  and  Russia 
will  fiRht  again,  unless.— which  is  more  than  a 
possibility.— a  new  and  vigorous  China  anses  as 
a  world  power.  Real  peace,  he  declares,  will 
come  when  the  world  realizes  four  facts:  that 
Japan  is  an  independent  power  in  the 
of  the  word,  that  China  has  risen  ~  ~ 


s  a  modem 
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THE  hlEU^  BOOKS. 


AII&KtCAN   HISTORY. 

Prof  Leon  C  Pr  nee  has  given  us  an  ad 
mirable  Bird  s  E>e  \  lew  of  American  His 
tory  (Senbners)  from  the  discovery  by  Co 
lumbus  down  to  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
This  survej  necessanlv  touches  only  the  maun 
lam  lops  and  omits  much  of  the  detail  which 
ordmaril*  has  place  in  our  school  histories 
Any  student  of  American  history  who  finds  him 
self  confu  cd  or  oier«helmed  by  the  mass  of 
material  thai  is  presented  in  more  elaborate 
works  should  make  it  t  point  to  read  Professor 
Prince  s  book  for  the  sake  of  its  clarifying 
effect 

In  the   cries  of     O  iginal  Narratives  of  Earl> 
American   History      reproduced  under  the  au 
pices  of  the  American  Histr  ncal  \ssocialion  and 
tdited  by  Dr   J    Franklin  Jimes  n   of  the  Car 


negic  InsIiUilion  (Scribners).  one  volume  is  de- 
voted to  "  Spanish  Explorers  in  the  Southern 
United  States,  1528-1543,"  containing  the  nar- 
ratives of  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeca  de  Vaea.  the 
narrative  of  the  expedition  of  Hernando  de 
Soto,  by  the  Gentleman  of  Elvas,  and  the  narra- 
tive of  the  expedition  of  .Coronado,  by  Pedro 
de  Casianeda.  The  first  and  third  of  these  nar- 
ratives were  edited  by  Frederick  W,  Hodge,  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Efhnology,  and  the 
flccond  by  Theodore  H.  Lewis,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society. 
It  is  believed  that  when  interest  and  historical 
importance  arc  both  taken  into  account  these 
three  narratives  stand  pre-eminent  among  the 
■existing  materials  of  this  character  which  con- 


A  noteworthy  addition  to  the  subject  of  Amer- 
icana in  its  largest  sense  is  Dr.  Edward  S, 
Meany's  volume  on  the  discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  British  Columbia,  which  he  brings  out 
under  the  title  "  Vancouver's  Discovery  of  Pu- 


g  t  Sound  CMacmillan)  The  volume  deals 
ith  the  broad  general  subject  of  western  Can 
J:an  discoverv  and  1  ba  ed  principally  upon 
the  ccond  edition  of  the  journal  of  Captain 
\  ancouver  publi  hed  m  London  m  i8oi  Many 
interesting  p  irtraits  supplement  the  text  and 
there  are  biographies  of  a  number  of  the  men 
whose  name  now  appear  conspicuously  upon 
the  map  of  the  North  American  continent  Dr 
Meany  is  professor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Washington  (Slate)  and  secretary  of  the 
Washington  State  Historical  Society. 

RELIQIOUS  WORKS. 

Dr.  Campbell,  of  the  City  Temple.  London, 
whose  theological  views  have  raised  quite  a  tem- 
pest in  religious  circles  in  England,  has  em- 
bodied these  views  in  a  volume  just  brought  out 
by  the  Macmillans,  entitled  -  The  New  Theolo- 
gy." This  volume  is  really  an  answer  to  the 
criticisms  made  upon  Dr.  Campbell's  preaching. 

A  work  of  unusual  clearness,  dealing  with  the 
entire  question  of  the  so-called  conflict  between 
religion  and  science,"  is  Mr.  Phillip  Vivian's 
"  The  Churches  and  Modern  Thought,"  which 
has  just  been  brought  out  in  a  new  and  revised 
edition  by  Watts  4  Co.,  of  London.  Mr.  Viv- 
ian's book  is  an  honest  inquiry  into  the  grounds 
of  religious  unbelief. 

Among  recently  published  books  on  religious 
subjects  which  make  more  or  less  real  contribu- 
tions to  theological  thought  we  note  Dr.  Wil-  ' 
liam  Adams  Brown's  "  Christian  Theology  in 
Outline"  (Scribners).  Dr.  Brown  is  Roosevelt  ' 
professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Union  ' 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  and  author  ' 
of  a  volume  now  well  known,  entitled  "  The  ■ 
Essence  of  Christianity."  The  present  work  is 
an  effort  to  treat  from  a  scientific  constructive 
standpoint,  and  from  a  modern  point  of  view, 
the  subject-matter  of  Christian  theology. 

Dr.     Walter    Rauschenbusch.     professor    of 
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chufth  history  at  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  in  a  recent  volume  brought  out  by 
the  Macmillans,  treats  "  Christianity  and  the 
Social  Crisis."  The  conscience  of  Christendom, 
lie  says,  is  halting  and  groping.  "'  perplexed  by 
contradicting  voices,  still  poorly  informed  on 
essential  questions,  justly  reluctant  to  part  with 
the  treasured  maxims  of  the  past,  and  yet  con- 
scious of  the  imperious  call  of  the  future."  It 
is  to  throw  some  light  on  this  situation  that  he 
writes  the  present  volume. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  perhaps  the  first  living  sci- 
entific man, — at  least,  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples.— is  the  leader  of  a  new  movement  to 
■how  complete  harmony  between  science  and 
religion.  His  views,  in  the  form  of  a  catechism, 
<)UCStions  and  answers,  are  embodied  in  a  recent 
volume  (Harpers)  entitled  "  The  Substance  of 
Faith  Allied  with  Science." 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Daniel  S,  Gregory's 
"Why  Four  Gospels?"  has  been'brought  out 
by  the  Bible  League  Book  Company.  For  thirty 
years  Dr.  Gregory's  book  has  been  considered 
a  master-work  upon  lis  special  theme 

An  account  of  the  experiences  of  the  Chicago 
Preachers'  Committee  which,  in  1894.  led  m  the 
movement  for  religious  liberty  in  Peru  Ecua 
dor,  and  Bolivia,  is  given  in  a  volume  brought 
out  by  Jennings  &  Graham,  entitled  "Religious 
Liberty  In  South  America."  It  is  written  by 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Lee. 

"  Church  Philanthropy  In  New  York  by  the 
Rev.  Floyd  Appleton,  is  a  study  of  the  philan 
thropic  institutions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  City.  It  is  published  by 
"Thomas  Whillaker,  with  a  prefatory  note  by 
Bishop  David  H.  Greer. 

Among  other  volumes  treating  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  topics  recently  published  are 
"The  Psychology  of  Religious  Belief  (Mac 
millan),  by  Dr.  James  B,  Pratt,  of  Williams 
College ;  "  The  Religious  Conception  of  the 
World"  (Macmillan).  by  Dr.  Arthur  Kenyon 
Rogers,  of  Butler  College ;  "  Freedom  n  the 
Church"  (Macmillan),  by  .Mexander  V  G 
Allen,  of  Cambridge  University ;  "  The  Religious 
Value  of  the  Old  Testament"  (Crowell)  by 
Ambrose  White  Vernon,  of  Dartmouth  College 
"For  the  Work  of  the  Ministry"  (American 
Baptist  Society),  by  Prof.  T.  Harwood  Palli 
son.  of  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary 
"Persecution  in  the  Early  Church"  (Jennings 
&  Graham),  by  Herbert  B.  Workman  of  the 
Westminster  Training  College;  "  Kosmos  the 
Soul,- and  God"  (McCIurg).  by  C.  L  Arnold 
"  Between  the  Testaments"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls) 
by  Rev.  Dr.  David  Gregg,  president  of  the  West 
em  Theological  Seminary ;  "  What  India  Can 
Teach  Us"  (Jennings  St  Graham),  by  Albert  E 
Cook.  Methodist  missionary:  "Intimations  of 
Immortality"  (Small,  Maynard),  selected  by 
Helen  Philbrook  Patten;  "The  Messiah  Idea 
in  Jewish  History "  (Jewish  Publication  So 
ciety),  by  Dr.  Julius  H.  Greenstone,  The 
Union  Haggadah "  (Bloch  Publishing  Com- 
pany), edited  by  a  committee  of  American  Rab- 
bis; " Christ's  Secret  of  Happiness"   (Crowd!), 


(Doubleday,  Pa^e).  by  the  late  Frank  Norris: 
''  The  International  Critical  Commentary " 
(Scribners),  the  volume  on  St.  Matthew,  edited 
by  Willouehhy  C.  Allen;  and  four  volumes  of 
the  "  Little  Books  on  Missions,"  published  b» 
Jennings  &  Graham. 


BCONOUIC  t 


i  SOCIAL   DISCUSSIONS. 


Does  the  -American  national  tendency  towaril 
a  small  family  point  to  race  suicide  or  race  de- 
velopment.'' 'This  is  the  question  which  is  asked, 
and  to  which  an  answer  is  attempted,  in  Lydia 
Kingsmill  Commander's  recent  book  "  The 
American  Idea"  (Barnesh  which  is  dedicated 
to  President  Roosevelt.  The  book,  the  author 
claims,  is  not  an  elaboration  of  a  new  theory,  but 
an  assembling  of  facts  and  opinions  from  widely 
varying  sources.    It  is  an  attempt, — by  person^ 


Church  Board  of  Education),  edited  from  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg.  with  an  introduction 
by   John    Bigclow;    "The    Joyous    Miracle" 


COMMANDER. 


reading   and  inquiry — to  represent  the 
American  idea  on  this  great  subject 

The  Gold  Supply  and  Pro  perity  (Moody 
Corporation  35  Nassiu  street  New  \ork)  is 
the  title  of  a  litile  book  compiled  by  Byron  W 
Holt  the  editor  of  Moody  s  Mas"  ""^  dealins 
with  the  etfcct  of  the  increase  in  the  supply  ot 
gold  upon  prices  inlere  t  rates  and  industry 
Many  able  financial  writers  contribute  to  this 
symposium  several  of  the  contributors  advanc 
ing  the  theory  that  more  gold  means  not  only 
continuously  rising  prices  but  high  rather  than 
low  interest  rates 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  third  volume  of  thai  most  excellent  stand- 
ard and  really  unique  work  on  music.  "  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,"  has  just 
come  from  the  press  of  the  Macmillans.  The 
entire  work  will  be  complete  in  five  volumes, 
under  the  editorship  of  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.     The  first  two  volumes  of  this 
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great  work  of  reference  (the  modern  issue  is  a 
revised  edition  of  the  original  Grove)  have  al- 
ready been  noticed  in  this  Review.  The  present 
volume  handles  suhjects  in  M,  and  P..  and  is 
illustrated  with  a  number  of  portraits  of  indi- 
viduals, reproductions  of  famous  scores,  and 
some  other  interesting  diagramatic  illustrations. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Mozart. 

Dr.  George  Kriehn  (Lei and  Stanford,  Jr., 
University)  has  translated  from  the  German 
and  edited  with  annotations  Prof  Richard 
Muther  s  Historv  of  Pamtmg  Thi-.  schol 
arly  work  in  two  volumes  treating  of  the  sub 
ject  from  the  fourth  to  the  early  nineteenth  een 
lury  illustrated  with  many  reproductions  of 
famous  paintings  has  been  brought  out  by 
Pulnams 

\nother  of  the  invaluable  Who  s  Who 
publications  comes  to  us  under  the  title  Who  s 
Who  m  New  York  City  and  Slate  (New  York 
L  R  Hamersly  &  Co  )  This  volume  includes 
sketches  of  every  army  and  navy  officer  bom  in 
or  appointed  from  New  York  and  now  scrvmg 
all  of  the  Congressmen  from  the  Stale  Slate 
Senators  and  judges  and  ambassador  minis 
ters  and  consuls  appointed  therefrom  Besides 
these  official  names  ihere  are  biographies  of 
Ihcmsanda  of  New  \  orkers  who  are  leaders  and 
representatives  m  various  present  day  activities 
including  some  who  live  in  other  Slates  and 
work  in  Nevv  >  ork  as  well  as  lome  New  \  ork 
ers  whose  legal  residence  is  still  in  the  State,  but 
who  are  located  at  Washington  in  the  Govern- 
ment service.  This  work  makes  an  attempt  to 
list  the  children  of  all  those  whose  lives  are 
sketched,  thus  adding  an  important  factor  lo 
manv  biographic  records.  In  this  case,  as  with 
■■  Who's  Who  in  America,"  ^he  editors  have  se- 
cured the  data  from  first  hand,  the  completed 
sketches  having  been  submitted  to  the  subjects 
for  verification  or  amendment.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  a  thoroughly  reliable  pub- 
lic   ■ 

York  City  last  month  there  h; 
(by  the  Progressive  Publishing  Company,  New 
York)  a  little  volume  entitled  "  Among  the 
World's  Peacemakers."  This,  as  its  sub-title 
indicates,  is  an  "  epitome  of  ihe  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  with  sketches  of  eminent  members 
of  this  international  house  of  representatives  and 
of   progressive   people    who   are   promoting   the 

[ilan  for  permanent  peace  which  this  unicn  of 
awmakers  has  espoused."  The  volume  has  been 
edited  by  Hayne  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  While  the  illustrations 
are  interesting,  it  is  rather  strange  that  they  do 
not  include  among  the  international  peace  ad- 
vocates a  portrait  of  Mr.  William  T,  Stead. 

Recent  issues  of  Elbert  Hubbard's  "  Little 
Journeys  10  the  Homes  of  Great  Reformers" 
consider  John  Wesley,  Henry  George,  and  Gari- 
baldi. These  "  Little  Journeys  "  are  now  issued 
in  the  form  of  a  monthly  periodicaf. 

A  second  edition  of  Gen.  Henry  L.  Abbot's 
"  Problems  of  ihc  Panama  Canal  "  (MacmiUan) 
is  especially  welcome  at  this  time,  containing  as 
it  does  full  explanations  and  discussions  of  the 
new  projects  resulting  from  the  studies  of  the 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  advise  as  to  plans  for 
the  canal,  together  with  much  new  into 


Aprojjos  of  the  peace  conference  held  in  New 
.ity  last  month  there  has  been  published 
:  Pi  ■       " " 


regarding  Ihe  Panama  climate.  The  history 
and  technology  of  the  canal  are  thus  brought  up 
Id  the  beginning  of  the  year  1907. 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  AORICULTURB. 

■'  Birds  that  Every  Child  Should  Know,"  by 
Nelije  Blanchan  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is 
an  attractive  description  of  tjiose  birds  that  fre- 
quent our  Eastern  States.  The  photographs 
from  life,  by  h.  R.  Dugmore,  add  niiich  to  the 
interest  and  permanent  value  -of  this  wprk- 
There  are  sixty-three  of  these  full-page  pictures. 
By  the  aid  of  this  little  book  American  child^'eq 
may  easily  acquaint  themselves  with  the  foriba 
and  habits  of  many  of  our  native  birds. 

■'  Good  Hunting  "  (Harpers)  is  the  title  given 
lo  a  collection  of  President  Roosevelt's  pap^s 
upon  big  game  in  the  West,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  Harper's  Round  Table  about  ten  years 
ago.  Some  of  the  animals  described  in  these 
entertaining  papers. — for  example,  the  elk,  bear, 
goats,  and  deer, — have  suffered  marked  diminu- 
tion in  number  within  recent  years,  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  influence  has  been  constantly 
exerted  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  these  ani- 
mals by  the  maintenance  of  national  parks  and 
forest  reserves. 

"My  Garden  Record"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
is  a  convenient  blank  book  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  gardener,  whether  amateur  or  profession- 
al, in  helping  the  memory  to  carry  from  one  sea- 
son to  the  next,  in  accessible  fortn,  a  list  of 
the  successes  and  failures  of  the  past.  It  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  use  with  annuals,  whether 
flowers  or  vegetables,  a  page  being  used  for  each 
sowing.  It  can,  however,  he  adapted  for  re- 
cording   treatment    of    herbaceous    perennials. 

Under  the  striking  title  "Three  Acres  and 
Liberty"  (Macmillan)  Mr.  Bolton  Hall.  ^A 
New  York,  gives  a.a  vaL^'ra!.''.  c\  •»foa.'i.''n»i^«K» 
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ever,  on  other  iiuects.  Althongh  free  from  tc^ 
nical  terms,  Dr.  McGjok's  work  is  thoroogUr 
scientific  in   its  treatment. 


done  V  himself  and  others  in  the  cultivation  of 
vacant  lots.  In  short,  Mr.  Hall  attempts  to 
show  what  is  needed  for  a  ciiy  man  or  woman 
to  support  a  family  on  the  proceeds  of  a  little 
bit  of  land.  Although  the  author  does  not  at- 
tempt in  this  article  to  deal  with  the  technitjue 
of  agriculture,  his  work  has  been  revised  by 
specialists,  and  the  author  has  been  particularly 
assisted  by  Messrs.  R.  F.  and  George  T.  Powell- 
Even  to  those  who  do  not  purpose  to  make  prac- 
tical use  of  the  book's  suggestions,  it  is  inter- 
esting on  many  accounts  as  an  exhiliit  of  what 
actually  lias  been  and  is  being  accomplished  by 
industrious  city-bred  men  and  women. 

"  Farm  Management,"  by  Fred  W.  Card 
fDoubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  is  an  essay  in  a  neg- 
lected field  of  agricultural  literature.  The  au- 
thor takes  the  ground  Ihat  to  market  a  product 
advantageously  is  as  essential  as  to  produce  it 
economically ;  in  short,  that  business  methods 
are  as  important  as  productive  methods,  and  far 
more  likely  to  be  neglected.  In  this  volume, 
therefore,  special  attention  is  given  to  business 
accounts,  suggestions  for  watching  markets,  the 
lime  for  marketing  various  crops,  adaptatiot 
local  conditions,  and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook's  new  volume,  entitled 
"  Nature's   Craftsmen "    (Harpers) 
growth  from  a  series  of  nature  articles  printed 
in  Harper's  Magasine  during  the  last  four  years,   ballooning  sn 
These  studies  deal  with  ants  and  other  insects,  ntou   ' 

and  represent  many  years  of  investigation.     Dr. 

McCook  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  more  popu-         (Thii    lownr   figure    ibowi    attitude    ImmedlBtet* 
■     '    '       nt  and    r" • _.  .  . 
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stat98mansMp  ^^  ^hesc  pages  last  month  we  re-  by  enacting  this  measure  in  the  form  desired 

in  a  Governor'8  ferrcd  to  the  isolated  position  of  by   Governor    Hughes   and    his   supporters. 

*"^"^'       Governor     Hughes    at    Albany,  This  was  really  a  significant  triumph  won 

who  was  compelled  to  fight  almost  single-  against  great  odds.     The  vote  on  the  ques- 

handed   for  reform  measures  which  he  had  tion  of  retaining  the  insurance  superinten- 

promised  the  people  in  his  campaign  last  fall  dent  was  a  matter  of  slight  consequence  com- 

and  which  only  a  minorit)'  of  the  Legislature  pared  to  the  effect  throughout  the  State  of 

seemed  at  all  eager  to  promote.     This  isola-  the  passage  of  so  comprehensive  a  measure 

tion  of  the  Governor  was  strikingly   illus-  as   the   Public   Utilities   bill.      Other   State 

trated  in  the  vote  of  the  State  Senate  to  re-  governors,  notably  those  of  Connecticut  and 

tain  in  office  the  insurance  superintendent,  Missouri,   have   felt  obliged   to   rebuke  the 

whose  removal  the  Governor  had  emphatic-  legislatures  of  their  respective  States  for  neg- 

ally   recommended.     That   official   was   ad-  lect  of  the  public  interests,  but  in  no  other 

mitted  on  all  hands  to  be  personally  honest  State  has  the  victory  of  thoroughgoing  sin- 

and  incorruptible,  but  his  conduct  in  office  cerity  and  efficiency  in  the  executive  chair 

had  not  shown  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  been  more  marked  than  in  New  York, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  and 

the  press  of  the  State,  is  demanded  at  this  c««,^„*„  ,„  In  our  State  governments  it  is  be- 
time  of  a  man  in  his  position.  1  he  (jover-  state  and  City  coming  more  and  more  evident 
nor  felt  keenly  his  responsibility  to  the  peo--  <>*^'''""«'' «•  ^\^2X  the  people  will  have  to  rely 
pie  of  the  State  for  the  administration  of  the  almost  exclusively  on  the  governors  that  they 
insurance  department,  and  he  insisted  on  the  select  'to  secure  any  appreciable  increase  of 
right  to  remove  an  official  who  in  his  judg-  administrative  efficiency.  The  average  legis- 
ment  was  incompetent  to  conduct  the  affairs  lator  is  too  much  engrossed  with  the  affairs 
of  this  important  department  as  he  had  prom-  of  his  own  district  to  have  much  thought  for 
ised  that  they  should  be  conducted.  The  the  concerns  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Most 
State  Senate,  however,  had  not  yet  reached  of  our  States,  if  not  actually  badly  governed 
that  point  of  view  in  its  political  philosophy  or  corruptly  misgoverned,  are  certainly  ad- 
from  which  mere  efficiency  could  be  regarded  ministered  in  accordance  with  low  standards 
as  a  real  test  for  office-holding.  In  the  opin-  of  efficiency,  as  compared,  for  example,  with 
ion  of  a  majority  of  its  members,  nothing  our  great  industrial  enterprises.  To  say  this 
short  of  absolute  malfeasance  in  office  would  of  our  city  governments  is  to  utter  a  truism, 
justify  removal.  In.  the  exercise  of  its  con-  Graft  is  not  the  sole  evil  to  be  rooted  out  of 
stitutional  prerogative,  therefore,  the  State  our  municipal  governments.  After  we  are 
Senate  refused  to  accept  the  Governor's  rec-  rid  of  the  grafter,  comes  the  question.  Is  the 
ommendation,  and  its  action  was  very  gener-  man  who  takes  his  place  competent  as  well 
ally  interpreted  as  signifying  a  determination  as  honest?  There  has  lately  been  published 
to  nullify  the  Governor's  entire  reform  pro-  a  little  book  bearing  the  significant  title, 
gram.  But  those  who  predicated  thus  were  "Efficient  Democracy."  Its  author,  Mr. 
deceived.  Public  sentiment  made  itself  so  William  H.  Allen,  of  New  York,  believing 
quickly  felt  on  the  subject  of  the  Public  Util-  that  ill-informed  officials  are  necessarily 
ities  bill,  which  we  discussed  at  some  length  wasteful  officials,  has  for  several  years  con- 
last  month,  that  both  houses  of  the  Lcgisla-  ducted  a  silent  but  fruitful  campaign  in  the 
ture  were  glad  to  put  themselves  on  record  metropolis  against  the   imperfect  statistical 
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methods  of  certain  of  the  puWic  offices  and  laid  low.    A  wonderful  achievement  in  city- 
departments.     He  has  succeeded  in  showing  building,    this,   and   worthy   oi    California's 
most  effectively  how  misleading  are  official  best  traditions, 
reports  as  commonly  compiled,  and  how  few 

officials   really  know  what  they  are  doing,  ^^^  wonderful  ^^^  ^^^  following  the  earthquake 
from  year  to  year.    Twelve  months  of  quiet  BuUding      of  April   i8,   1906,  burned   over 
Investigation  as  conducted  in  New  York  by  ^^^'^  '      497     blocks,    being    about     four 
a  few  men  banded  together  in  the  Bureau  of  square  miles.     Within  that  area   there   was 
City  Betterment,  in  connection  with  the  Citi-  practically  not  a  building  but  was  rendered 
zens'  Union,  resulted  in  disclosures  concern-  uninhabitable,   and   but   few   that   ^^rcTC   not 
ing  the  borough  government  that  led  to  the  totally  destroyed.     A  careful  canvass  of  the 
removals  and  enforced  resignations  of  several  burned  district  has  been  made  just  one  year 
incompetent  officials  and  the  installation,  it  after  the  fire.     This  shows  that  almost  one- 
is  hoped,  of  common-sense  business  methods,  half  of  this  area  is  now  under  roof.     While 
The    Bureau    of    Municipal    Research,    of  not  all  of  the  new  buildings  are  of  permanent 
which  Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  the  incorpora-  construction,  a  large  part  of  them  are,  and 
tors,  has  a  great  work  before  it.     The  pro-  the  permanent  work  which  has  been  done  is 
posed  methods  of  this  new  organization  are  of  the  best,  the  character  of  the   buildings 
outlined   in   **  Efficient    Democracy,"   which  being  such  a^  to  guarantee  that  the  new  San 
we  commend  to  those  among  our  readers  who  Francisco  which  is  springing  up  so  rapidly 
realize  the  crying  need  of  this  line  of  reform*  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  is  to-be  more  beautiful 
and  have  heart  to  undertake  it.  and    substantial    than    that    which    was    de- 
stroyed.    It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  cash 
g^^         In  San   Francisco,  however,   the  outlay  in  reconstruction  during  the  year  has 
Francisco's     revelations  of  the  past  few  months  been  about  $8o,ooo,cxx),  of  which  more  than 
^*'       point  to  a  condition  of  municipal  $60,000,000   went   for   the   construction   of 
rottenness    that    requires    the    most    radical  buildings,   nearly  $10,000,000  for  labor  in 
treatment.     There  the  need  of  the  hour  is  the  removal  of  debris,  and  a  similar  sum  for 
summed  up  in  the  simple,  old-fashioned  vir-  the  restoration  of  public  utilities.     To  the 
tue  of  honest}'.    After  that  is  attained  it  will  members  of  labor-unions  alone  it  is  estimated 
be  time  to  agitate  for  efficiency.    Individuals,  that  $20,000,000  was  paid  in  wages.     Bank 
within    and    without    official    circles,    were  clearings  for  the  year  reached  the  enormous 
charged  with  bribing  the  Board  of  Supervis-  total  of  $2,074,299,568.     The  map  on  the 
ors  to  grant  franchises  to  public-service  cor-  opposite  page  aflFords  striking  evidence  of  the 
porations.     In  one  day  the  grand,  jury  re-  year's  activity.     The  blackened  spaces  rcprc- 
turned  sixty-five  indictments  of  this  nature  sent   buildings   in    the  burned    district   now 
against  Abraham   Ruef,  one  of  the  leading  actually  under  roof, 
politicians  of  the  city,  who  has  since  pleaded 

guilty  and  promised  to  do  what  he  can  to  Chicago's  After  a  decade  of  agitation  and 
overthrow  the  iniquitous  system  of  corrup-  New  Charter,  strenuous  work,  Chicago  has  sc- 
tion  that  has  reached  such  startling  propor-  *"  *  *  cured  a  new  charter  from  the 
tions  in  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  Mayor  Illinois  Legislature.  She  has  been  governed 
Schmitz  was  reported  to  have  offered  to  make  by  an  antiquated  *'  city  and  village  "  act,  and 
a  full  confession  of  his  participation  in  has  been  restricted  in  a  hundred  directions 
municipal  graft,  but  it  was  denied  that  im-  and  prevented  from  making  necessary  munic- 
munity  was  promised  him  in  consideration  ipal  improvements  or  from  introducing 
of  such  a  .confession.  All  these  disclosures  method,  efficiency,  and  system  into  her  ad- 
are  extremely  humiliating  to  the  proud  me-  ministration.  To  clear  the  way  for  a  new 
tropolis  of  the  Western  slope,  which  only  a  charter  suited  to  Chicago's  needs  and  condi- 
year  ago  was  the  recipient  of  the  nation's  tions,  a  constitutional  amendment  had  to  be 
sympathy  and  bounty  in  the  hour  of  her  dis-  proposed  by  the  Legislature  and  adopted  by 
tress.  But  we  should,  of  course,  remember  the  people.  This  was  done  in  1905,  and  the 
that  the  true  bone  and«  sinew  of  San  Fran-  approval  of  the  amendment  was  followed  by 
Cisco's  citizenship  have  been  and  will  be  un-  the  organization  of  a  large  and  represcnta- 
affected  by  these  scandals  in  high  place's.  The  tive  charter  convention  composed  of  Chicago 
mass  of  the  population  has  been  going  about  citizens^  The  convention  labored  for  cigh- 
its  daily  tasks,  building  up  in  a  remarkably  teen  months,  carefully  studied  all  recent 
short  space  of  time  what  earthqudce  and  fire  charter  legislation  in  America  and  Europe, 
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thoroughly  debated  a  number  of  "  mo'^'-'n  "  and  economic  Cleaner  streets,  better  bridges, 
and  '*  radical "  ideas, — there  was  a  strong  better  pavements,  a  more  efficient  police, 
radical  element  in  the  convention,  thanks  to  should  result  from  it.  Had  the  Legislature 
ex-Mayor  Dunne, — and  finally  elaborated  a  been  more  progressive  Qiicago  ivould  have 
compromise  charter  that  seemed  satisfactory  obtained  much  more,  but  she  is  thankful  for 
to  all  groups  and  interests.  The  charter  was  the  favors  received  and  has  every  reason  to 
submitted  to  the  State  Legislature  in  the  be  so,  considering  the  "  remarkable  unre- 
form  of  a  bill  and  was  the  feature  of  the  re-  sponsiveness  of  the  Legblature  to  really  pro- 
cent  session.  For  weeks  its  fate  was  in  doubt,  gressive  propositions,"  in  the  words  of  the 
for  rtany  of  the  "  country  legislators  "  feared  vigilant  Legislative  Voters'  League. 
Chicago  was  practically  about  to  secede  from 

the  State  and  set  up  a  rival  Legislature.  But  ^.^  ^^^^    The  country's  attention  was  cen- 
all  obstacles  and  difficulties, — many  of  them  Murdw      tered  in  a  remarkable  wray,  last 
serious, — were  finally  overcome,  and  in  the  month,  on  a  murder    trial   con- 
last  hours  of  the  session  the  charter  bill  was  ducted  at  Eoise  City,  the  capital  of  the  State 
passed  by  a  very  narrow  margin.  of  Idaho.    On  December  30,   1905,  ex-Gov- 
ernor Frank  Steunenberg  was  assassinated  by 
Material     Chicago  is  rejoicing  and  enthusi-  means  of  a  bomb  planted  at  the  gate  in  front 
and  Economie  astically    congratulating    herself  of  his  house  at  Caldwell,  Idaho.      Six  years 
''*^'*      on  the  result,  and  she  is  certainly  before,  his  official  actions  as  Governor  at  the 
entitled  to  gratulation.     Her  new  charter  is  time  of  the  labor  riots  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene 
not  a  model  in  any  sense  and  will  not  con-  mining  district,  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  fed- 
tribute  anything  to  the  science  or  art  of  mu-  cral  troops,  had  been  bitterly  resented  by  the 
nicipal  government.    The  Legislature  missed  Western  Federation  of  Miners.     On  the  per- 
ils opportunity  and  failed  to  profit  by  the  son  of  Harry  Orchard,  who  was  arrested  on 
thought  and  experience  of  municipal  reform-  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  murder,  were 
ers.     It  rejected  several  significant  and  ad-  found  papers  which  were  believed  to  estab- 
vanced  provisions  that  the  Chicago  conven-  lish  a  connection  with  William  D.  Haywood, 
tion  had  inserted  after  much  reflection  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  miners*  union ; 
full  consideration.     It  refused  to  make  the  Charles  H.  Mover,  its  president,  and  George 
slightest   concession   to   independent  voting,  A.  Pettibone,  a  member  of  its  executive  com- 
to  popular  control  of  party  by  means  of  di-  mittee.     The  trials  of  these  men    for  con- 
rect  primaries,  and  to  the  demand  for  local  spiracy  to  commit  murder,  beginnings  with 
option  in  Sunday  observance.     But  it  has  at  that  of  Haywood,  are  now  in  progrcM.     It 
least  freed  Chicago  from  galling  fetters  and  was  alleged  many  months  ago  that  a  oonfcs- 
given  her  what  may  be  called  the  necessaries  sion  had  been  procured  from  Ordiard   im- 
of  municipal   life   and   growth.     The  new  plicating  the  union  officials  in  nuuif   other 
charter  enables  her  to  consolidate  her  taxing  murders  committed  in  the  mining  districts  of 
and  administrative  bodies,  to  place  her  park  Idaho  and  Colorado,  as  well  as  in  the  killing 
systems  under  one  management  instead  of  of  Steunenberg.     The  interest  of  orgianized 
three,  to  improve  and  extend  her  revenue  labor  in  the  case  became  acute  and  mdc^ 
system  so  as  to  raise  more  money  by  reason-  spread  when  the  Governor  of  Colorado  hon- 
able  taxation,  to  increase  her  bonded  indebt-  ored  a  requisition  for  Moyer,  Haywood,  and 
edness  fivefold  for  permanent  improvements,  Pettibone,  and  the  men  were  arrested   and 
and  to  control  more  effectually,  or  even  mu-  taken,   without  the   privilege  of  consulting 
nicipalize,  such  public  utilities  as  telephones,  counsel  or  seeing  members  of  their  families^ 
tunnels,  gas,  and  electric  plants.     Further,  by  special  train  to  Idaho.    The  United  States 
the  new  charter  provides  for  a  referendum  Supreme  Court  later  sustained  the  Validity 
on  any  important  franchise  at  the  request  of  of  this  procedure,  but  an  unusually  virulent 
10  per  cent,  of  the  registered  voters.  Chicago  agitation  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  has  ^read 
is  given  the  authority  to  amend  her  own  throughout  the  labor-unions  of  the  country, 
charter  in  certain  specified  directions  and  is  President     Roosevelt's    characterization     of 
made  more  independent  of  the  Legislature,  them  as  ''  undesirable  citizens,"  while  it  had 
The  number  of  aldermen  is  reduced  from  no  reference  to  the  crime  for  which  they  had 
seventy  to  fifty,  and  the  aldermanic  term  is  been  placed  on  trial,  was  taken  up  by  the 
raised  to  four  years.    The  benefits  from  the  Socialist,  agitators,  who  sought  to  have  it  ap- 
charter, — which  has  to  be  referred  to  the  pear  as  an  attempt  to  prejudice  the  case.    A 
people  of  Chicago, — ^will  be  chiefly  material  large  fund  was  raised  for  the  defense  of  the 
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accused  men,  and  eminent  counsel  were  en- 
gaged. After  the  first  few  days  at  Boise 
Cit>-  even  the  irreconcilables  among  the  So- 
cialist leaders  in  attendance  seemed  ready  to 
admit  that  the  Idaho  authorities  were  dis- 
po^d  to  grant  the  accused  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial trial.  The  process  of  selecting  a  jury 
occupied  many  wearisome  days. 

ji^  This  month  of  June  will  witness 
fihiiip/iiM  (he  first  general  election  of  dele- 
"'*"■  gates  to  a  popular  assembly  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  The  steps  by  which 
this  important  event  in  the  political  history 
of  the  Philippines  has  been  brought  about 
have  been  hardly  noticed  by  the  American 
public.  Five  years  ago  Congress  passed  a 
law  which  provided  that  whenever  "  a  con- 
dition of  general  and  complete  peace  shall 
have  been  established,"  and  the  fact  of  its  es- 
tablishment certified  by  the  president  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  "  the  President  upon 
beini;  satisfied  thereof  shall  order  a  census." 
It  is  further  provided  by  the  law  that  if  the 
peaceful  conditions'  should  continue  for  two 
years  after  the  completion  and  publication  of 
the  census  an  election  for  the  choice  of  dele- 
gates to  the  popular  assembly  shall  be  called 
by  the  direction  of  the  president.  The  census 
was  completed  and  published  on  March  a8. 
190";,  and,  two  years  having  passed  without 


pholagrapli,) 


fixed  by  the  commission  for  the  election, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  all  of  the  territory 
not  inhabited  by  Moros  or  other  non-Chris- 
tian tribes.  While  at  least  one  of  the  po- 
litical parties  in  the  islands  has  declared  for 
immediate  independence,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  any  considerable  number  of  del- 
egates will  be  elected  upon  that  platform. 
The  National  Progressive  party,  successor  of 
the  Federals,  has  adopted  a  platform  look- 
ing to  ultimate  independence,  but  proposing 
no  radical  steps  at  present.  Parties  In  the 
Philippines  have  always  resembled  personal 
factions  or  juntas,  rather  than  bodies  of  vot- 
ers united  on  particular  policies  nr  principle*. 


October, 


29  of 
for  an 


s  disturbance,  the  President  on  March 
the  current  year  issued  a  formal  order 


tn.    The  date,  June  30,  has  been    practically 


The  date  of  the  assembling  of 
the  Philippine  Legislature  has 
been  fixed  for  the  latter  part  of 
)  suit  the  convenience  of  Secre- 
tarj'  Taft,  who  will  visit  the  archipelago  at 
that  time.  The  Secretary  hIII  return  to 
Washington  before  tho  holidays,  and  will 
probably  make  such  recommendations  to 
Congress  as  may  have  been  suggested  by  his 
observations  on  the  trip.  Mr.  Taft's  candi- 
dacy for  the  Presidency  has  steadily  devel- 
oped in  strength.  There  was  every  indica- 
last  month  that  he  would    receive   the 


support  of  his  State, 
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and  the  Foraker  leaders  Kcmed  eager  to  an- 
nounce their  indorsement  of  his  candidacy, 
irr«spective  of  the  contest  for  Mr.  Foraker's 
seat  in  the  Senate.  After  a  month's  deadlock 
the  Republicans  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
succeeded  in  nominating  the  Hon.  Isaac 
Stephenson  to  succeed  Senator  Spooner,  Mr, 
Stephenson,  whose  election  promptly  fol- 
lowed his  nomination,  is  a  millionaire  lum- 
herman  and  banker,  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Senator  La  Foilette  in  his  policies,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  experience  in  public  life,  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of 
Congress  for  six  years  in  the  '8o's.  The 
Rhode  Island  Legislature,  after  a  long  ses- 
sion spent  in  deadlock,  was  compelled  to  ad- 
journ without  having  chosen  a  Senator.  The 
.  election  of  members  of  the  next  Rhode  Island 
Legislature  will  be  fought  out  on  the  basis 
of  votes  for  the  various  senatorial  candidates. 

(,„  The  new  Inland  Waterways 
Inland-  Commission,  appointed  by  Presi- 
Wattnmgi.  j^^^  Roosevelt  to  investigate  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  the  utili- 
zation of  streams  for  irrigation,  and  the  recla- 
mation of  swamp  lands,  has  been  organized 
with  Representative  Burton, of  Ohio,  as  chair- 
man; Senator  Newlands  as  vice-chairman, 
and  Dr.  W  J  McGee  as  secretary.  The  com- 
mission will  make  visits  of  inspection  of  the 


Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  wiD 
consider  all  general  subjects  connected  with 
the  inland  water  system  of  the  country-  alonf 
the  broadest  liqes.  The  Administration  it 
Washington  attaches  great  importanoe  to  the 
worli  of  this  cummissioh,  believing  that  s 
one  result  of  its  labors  the  "log-rolling" 
schemes  of  river  improvement  that  have  p^^ 
vailed  in  the  past  will  be  superseded  by  in 
orderly,  definite  policy  of  improvement  and 
control.  The  commission  owes  its  existence 
largely  to  the  activity  of  certain  commensal 
organizations  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
which  had  in  view  the  attainment  of  lower 
freight  rates  through  the  construction  of  i 
deep  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  GuK, 
and  this  aspect  of  the  waterways  problem  will 
doubtless  receive  the  commission's  earnest  at- 
tention. But  its  investigations  will  cover  a 
inuch  broader  field,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
President's  letter  of  March  14  last  to  Chair- 
man Burton,  summarized  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  this  magazine. 

siudginf  The  last  Congress  provided  for 
'"py^i'mT  *'"'  creation  of  an  immigration 
commission,  with  authority  to 
visit  foreign  countries,  there  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  affecting  immigration.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Immigration  bill,  passed  at 
the  last  session,  authorized  the  President  to 


a.  NewlandB. 
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MEMBERS  OP 
Heading  (roai  left  to  right;  Senator  A.  C.  Latimer.  Soatb  Carolina; 
Senator  H.  C.  I.odgp.  Mnssachuaptts  :  Prof,  J.  W.  Jenka,  Cornell  UniTersltj 
Vermont,  chalrmiui  :  Mr.  Morton  K.  CrBne.  MaBBBchugetts.  Beoretarj  ;  Kppn 
York  :  Mr.  Walter  W.  HuBband,  clerk  Senste  Commlllee :  RepreBenlatlve  B 
aen(atlv«  J.' L.  Burnett.  Alabama  ;  Commlsaloner  of  Labor  CbarleB  P.  Nelll. 


W.  R.  Wheeler.  California; 
;  Senator  W.  B.  Ditllngham, 
iHitaltve  Wra.  8.  Bennet,  New 
F.  Qowfll.  New  Jeraey ;  Bepre- 


enter  into  agreements  with  foreign  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  immigration 
into  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  were 
not  entitled  under  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  our  laws  to  enter  our  ports.  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  the  following  gentle- 
men as  members  of  this  important  commis- 
sion: Senator  Dillingham,  of  Vermont, 
chairman;  Senators  Latimer,  df  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts;  Repre- 
sentatives Howell,  of  New  Jersey ;  Bennet,  of 
New  York,  and  Burnett,  of  Alabama;  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Neill.  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks, 
of  Cornell  University,  and  W.  R.  Wheeler, 
of  California.  The  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, with  the  exception  of  Senator  Lodge, 
Professor  Jenks,  and  Commissioner  Neill, 
will  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  in 
Europe,  while  Messrs.  Neill  and  Jenks  will 
remain  in  this  country,  devoting  themselves 
to  the  collection  and  preparation  of  statistics 
regarding  immigration,  the  disposition  of  im- 
migrants, and  so  forth,  which  it  is  desired 
to  incorporate  in  the  final  report.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  who  witi  go  abroad 


will  visit  Italy,  Austria- Hungary,  Russia, 
Poland,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France, 
and  possibly  England,  An  earnest  effort  will 
be  made  by  the  commission  to  devise  some 
method  by  which  the  history  of  intending 
immigrants  from  foreign  countries  may  be 
ascertained,  as  it  bas  always  been  the  policy 
of  our  Government  to  exclude  from  this 
country  all  persons  having  criminal  records 
in  the  countries  of  their  birth. 

^„        The  spring  of  1907  is  likely  to 
Exetptionaiiy  be  remembered    for  many  years 

Oelt  Sprlaa.     i  ■  .  /    .  i 

tor  tne  seventy  of  its  weather 
conditions.  Hardly  any  part  of  the  United 
States  was  exempt  from  continued  cold  and 
unprecedented  snowfall,  March  and  April 
weather  continued  until  mid-May.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  unusual  conditions  on  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  Middle  West  was  watched  with 
anxiety  in  all  the  centers  of  the  world's  grain 
trade.  Alarming  reports  of  Injury  to  the 
Western  grain  fields  were  spread  broadcast 
in  the  interest  of  speculators.  Doubtless 
these  exaggerated  the  damage  greatly-    'tis*. 
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mtturing  of  grain  in  what  is  now  the  winter- 
wheat  section  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  was 
undoubtedly  much  retarded  by  the  cold ;  but 
it  was  believed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, late  in  May,  that  the  prospects  of 
gn  average  crop  were  still  fair  in  most  of  the 
winter-wheat  area,  barring  a  continuance  of 
the  unexampled  cold  weather. 


Egun 


^_  In  the  spring-wheat  section,  far- 
m  tin  Wheal  tiler  north,  the  weather  was  a 
'"^''-  more  serious  factor,  in  so  far  as  it 
threatened  to  interfere  with  plowing  and 
seeding  to'  an  extent  that  would  inevitably 
reduce  the  yield.  As  reported  to  Washing- 
ton, however,  the  cold  did  not  prevent  the 
usual  farming  operations  of  the  season  to  any 
serious  extent,  although  in  many  places  there 
was  a  delay  of  a  week  or  two  in  getting  in  the 
seed.  In  Western  Canada,  a  wheat  region 
of  growing  importance,  which  a  Canadian 
writer  glowingly  describes  in  this  number  of 
the  Review,  the  cold  was  so  intense  as  to 
delay  plowing  very  generally.  A  decrease  in 
the  Canadian  wheat  crop  for  the  current  year 
may  be  regarded  as  very  probable.  The  rav- 
ines of  the  "  green  bug,"  an  insect  heretofore 
slightly  feared  in  our  grain  belt,  were  re- 
parted  in  May  as  causing  serious  damage  to 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  wheat.  These  reports, 
however,  were  declared  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington  to  be  highly  colored  and  unwar- 
ranted by  the  facts.  But  at  any  rate  they 
affected  the  Chicago  wheat  pit  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
admitted  wheat  shortage  of  every  European 


country  except  France,  an  advance  in  specu- 
lative prices  ^oon  set  in  which  has  had  no 
parallel  in  this  country  since  the  spring  of 
i8q8.  During  April  and  May  there  was  a 
rise  of  from  20  to  21  cents.  Foreign  markets 
shared  in  this  excitement  to  some  extent. 


Thi  Pntiint  ^*  *^*  opening  of  the  Jamestown 
on  Amtritan  Tercentennial  Exposition,  in  the 
presence  of  100,000  people,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  delivered  a  notable  address,  in 
which,  after  an  exceedingly  able  and  sympa- 
thetic treatment  of  the  historical  retrospect 
suggested  by  the  occasion,  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
pound his  conception  of  the  duties  of  latter- 
day  American  patriotism  in  the  face  of  dan- 
gers inherent  in  our  system  of  popular  self- 
government  as  it  has  been  developed  in  this 
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PboiDvnpb  by  N.  LAarakk. 


THE   OPENINC    S 


E  JAMESTOWir  EXPOSITION. 


industrial  :i);e.  He  reiterated  his  belief  that 
it  is  our  business  as  a  nation  to  put  a  stop 'to 
ctirponite  abuses,  but  at  the  same-time  exalted 
tempera  ten  CSS  of  spirit  in  all  attempts  to  re- 
form such  abuses.    He  said : 

Our  iuir|>ose  is  tu  build  up  rather  than  to  tear 
down.  We  sliow  ourselves  the  truest  friends  of 
proiHirty  wlitn  we  moke  it  evident  that  we  will 
not  toler.ite  the  abuses  of  property.  We  are 
steadily  bent  on  preserving  the  institution  of 
private  prupcrty :  we  combat  every  tendency-to- 
ward  redncinK  tbe  people  to  economic  servitude; 
and  we  care  not  wbctncr  tile  tendency  is  due  to 
a  sinister  nKitiition  directed  against  all  property, 
or  whether  it  U  due  to  tbe  actions  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  predatory  classes  whose  anti-social 
power  is  immeasurably  increased  because  of  the 
very  fact  that  they  possess  wealth. 

A  iew  days  later,  speaking  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue  of  General  George  B.  McClel- 
lan,  at  Washington,  tbe  President  again  em- 


phasized the  importance  of  puttinj;  into  prac- 
tice the  well-M'orn  precepts  regarding  liberty, 
fraternity,  and  equality,  as  applied  to  the  con- 
ditions of  our  modern  American  life.  Some 
time  ago  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  deliver  the  address  on  Memorial 
Day  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  to  General 
Lawton  in  Indianapolis.  General  Lawton,  it 
will  be  recalled,  had  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Civil  War  and  the  war  with  Spain,  in 
1898,  and  died  in  the  line  of  duty  in  sup- 
pressing the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines. 
The  President's  Indianapolis  speech  was 
largely  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's relation  to  railroad  investments. 
Extended  extaacts  from  that  part  of  the 
President's  Indianapolis  address  appear  on 
pages.  725-8  of  this  nimber  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews, 
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AmtttrVmflil^    ^^    °'   $I.OOCMXX>    lus    bco 

fncS^Ht:  "^'  by  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeancs. 
'  of  PhiUdelphia,  for  a  fuad  co  be 
devoted  entirely  to  nidiincntaT>'  schools  for 
Southern  negroes.  All  who  have  foUqn-ed 
the  work  of  the  gradiutes  of  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  are  aware  that  dotted  o*-er  the 
Southern  States  there  are  hundreds  of  small 
village  and  rural  schools  which  receive  little 
or  no  aid  from  the  State  school  systems,  but 
which  in  many  communities  fonn  the  sole 
educational  equipment  for  the  colored  race. 
The  gift  of  this  fund,  which  will  be  admin- 
istered by  Principal  Frissell,  of  Hampton. 
and  Principal' Booker  T.  Washington,  of 
Tuskegee.  is  most  timely.  We  may  be  as- 
sured that  ever>-  dollar  of  it  will  be  made  to 
count,  and  that  a  great  uplift  will  be  given 
almost  immediately  to  the  cause  of  negro 
education. 

AHtmPtuai  ^  "^^  postal  Convention  betwieen 
^/"aS^o'  the  United  Sutes  and  Canada 
went  into  effect  on  thfc  yth  of  last 
jnonth.  Hereafter,  according  to  its  terms, 
papers  and  magazines  sent  to  Canada  from 
Great  ilritain  will  pay  only  one-half  as 
much  postage  as  those  mailed  to  Canada  from 
this  country,  whereas  formerly  an  English 
publication  paid  eight  times  as  much  as  an 
American,  Both  these  rates  were  obviously 
unfair,  although  it  is  difficult  to  see  just  what 
is  gained  by  attaining  fairness  to  British  pub- 
lishers at  the  expense  of  justice  to  American, 
According  to  a  Canadian  public  man,  whose 
words  are  quoted  in  one  of  the  prominent 
weeklies  of  the  Dominion,  Canada  was,  un- 
der the  old  arrangement,  almost  prohibited 
from  developing  a  periodical  literature  of  her 
own. 

The  cheap  New  York  magazine  traveled  as 
freely  through  our  mails  as  through  the  Ameri- 
can, as  freely  through  Oniario  as  Michigan. 
while  all  the  postal  revenue  went  to  Washington, 
and  not  a  ccnl  to  Ottawa.  All  these  publications 
were  crammed  with  advertising,  none  of  it 
Canadian.  We  were  a  sort  of  cheap  annex  to 
the  republic— an  extra  stretch  of  country  thrown 
in  "to  boot"  or  to  make  good  measure  in  all 
IhinRs  having  to  do  with  literature  and  pub- 
Even  if  this  were  true,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  new  arrangement  will  be  much  of  a 
consolation.  British  periodicals  have  never -in 
the  past  treated  Canadian  topics  more  com- 
prehensively or  fairly  than  have  our  own. 
For  example,  we  may  modestly  refer  to  the  • 
series  of  articles  in  the  present  number  of  this 
magazine. 


TSE  WASHINGTON 


^^  The  most  serious  labor  disturb- 
TroMtt.  ances  of  the  month  of  May  w;ere 
developed  at  points  as  far  apart 
as  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  At  New 
York  the  'longshoremen,  whose  work  it  is  to 
load  and  unload  the  cargoes  nf  the  great 
transatlantic  liners,  went  on  strike  for  higher 
wages  and  succeeded  in  causing  serious  delay 
to  traffic,  which  could  only  be  overcome  by 
the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  "  strike- 
breakers," For  a  few  days  there  were  I2,000 
of  these  'longshoremen  idle  along  the  docks 
of  New  York,  l"here  ivcre  naturally  a  few 
violent  conflicts  between  the  striking  laborers 
and  those  who  took  their  jobs,  hut  on  the 
whole  the  conduct  of  the  strikers,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  strike  leaders,  was  exemplary. 
In  San  Francisco  there  was  a  general  strike 
of  street-raiUvay  employees,  the  iron-workers, 
and  a  few  other  industries.  Here  there  was 
much  violence,  and  it  was  even  thought  neces- 
sary at  one  stage  to  call  out  the  militia.  The 
disorder  was  abated  before  this  step  was  actu- 
ally taken,  but  not  before  a  number  of  strikers 
had  been  shot  and  mortally  wounded  by  the 
Stnke-breakers,  whom  they  had  attacked. 
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It    is    not   often    that    a    distin-    Nor  when  it  appears   is  it  likely  to  take  the 


AiksTr     guished  foreigner  when  asked  for  ^^H/sf.  conditio;^  would  seem  to  have  made  m- 
Our  Poets.    ?•        .   .        ^   a        •         \'l         j  evitable  for  it.    It  ought  to  revive  the  drama,  but 
his  opinion  ot  American  lite  and  instead,  perhaps,  it  paints  pictures.    It  ought  to 
the  material  conditions  surrounding  it   ven-  compose  poetry,  but  lo,  it  promises  to  invent  ma- 
tures to  break  away  from  the  conventional  chinery. 

tribute  to  our  immense  material  prosperity,  .          .            . 

the  vastness  of  our  national  domain,  and  the  some  stgntfi^  Provincial    politiaans    may    not 

commercial  enterprise  of  our  citizens.     The  ^'cii!i'5a    ^^^^^}^^  ^^^  *^c^»  '^ut  a  fact  it    , 

British  Ambassador,  Mr.  James  Bryce,  how-  ^    ^     ^'    nevertheless  is,  that  the  destiny 

ever,  after  paying  the  usual  number  of  grace-  «*  the  dominion  of  Canada  is  not  only  the 

ful  compliments  to  our  good  qualities  (and  ^'Z^^^^  thmg  m  present-day  British  imperial 

paying  them  in  an  unusually  fascinating  way)  pohtics,  but  likely  to  become  very  nearly  the 

has  ventured  to  probe  a  little  below  the  sur-  largest  factor  in  our  own  international  re  a- 

face  and  to  touch  us  on  one  of  our  weak  spots,  ^^o"?  ^^^mg  future  years.    Our  trade,  diplo- 

In   speaking,  several   weeks  ago,  about  the  ^^^'^  intercourse,  and  socia  and  sentimental 

celebration  in  England  of  the  birthday  of  the  connections  with  our  neighbor  to  the  north 

poet   Swinburne,   Mr.   Bryce  lamented   the  have  already  an  importance  which  does  not 

dearth  of  poetry  in  English  literature  to-day.  receive  its  due  consideration  from  American 

Then    suddenly   he   asked:   Who   arc  your  citizens  generally.    This  Review  has  endeav- 

poets  in  America?  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  forth  the  importance  of  these  ac- 

...  tualities  and  possibilities  with  our  neighbor 

Who  are  writing  your  songs  and  stirnng  your  „„,.:„„      ArrnrHmalv    vvp  hav#»  «#»riirp/1  fmm 

heart,-or  isn't  your  heart  being  stirred?    Noth-  nation.     Accordingly,  we  have  secured  trom 

ing  is  more  important  than  that  each  generation  a  number  ot  representative  Canadians  sonic 

and  each  land  should  have  its  own  poets.    Each  highly   significant  articles  which   appear  in 

oncoming  tide  of  life,  each  age.   requires  and  this  number  and  to  which  we  commend  our 

needs  men  of  lofty  thought  who  shall  dream  apd  readers'  special   attention.     There  arc   few 

sing  for  it  who  shall  gather  up  its  tendencies  .        .      ^'h^^*^*   atLtiiitv/n.       xi*cic   ^x^    x^yy 

and  formulate  its  ideals  and  voice  its  spirit,  pro-  Situations  in  the  world  to-day  more  fascinat- 

claiming  its  duties  and  awakening  its  enthusiasm,  ing  or  swiftly  kaleidoscopic  in  their  changes 

through  the  high  authority  of  the  poet  and  the  than  the  development  of  the  Canadian  West. 

art  of  his  verse.    Any  generation  is  indeed  bereft  j^j     j  j^  yf  ^  ^         jj         f   j^   Manitoba. 

among  whom  poetic  inspiration  might  seem  to  be  ^^        n        »^^«  "^»  ^"iw*  «*«•»,  ^r-.««»»w.f«. 

dying  out.    However  much  we  enjoy  and  prize  ^^^ee  Fress,  ot  Winnipeg,  who  writes  our  ar- 

the  old  singers,  new  ones  are  needed  to  express  tide,  "  Western  Canada:  Its  Resources  and 

the  ever-changing  attitude  of  man  to  nature  and  Possibilities,"  knows  the  situation  perfectly. 

the  future  of  our  grain-nelds  and  the  prod- 

. ,  „       It  does  n6t  follow,  however,  Mr.  "^ts  of  our  Middle  and  Far  West  in  the  pro- 

cau,efor     Brvcc  Continued,  that  because  a  P?*^^  scheme  for  a  Hudson  Bay  route, to 

"'Wr.      generation  is  without  great  poets,  f  ^'°P^'.  Review  of  Reviews  readers  will   • 

therefore   there    is   no   poetical   possibilities  ^^  ^*l^  ^^^^  article  on  that  subject  of 

in  the  life  it  leads.     "  It  does  not  follow  ?"P  ^^  mterrat.    eanadian-Amencan  trade 

at  all  that  there  is  no  song  because  the  bird  'ntercourse  and  the  mineral  resources  of  the 

is  not  there  to  sing  it.     There  are  times  Dommion  are  other  topio  treated   m  con- 

of  brooding  and  times  of  labor."    The  same  tn^utcd  articles  this  month, 

criticism  or  comment  applies,  in  Mr.  Bryce's  —^                    .         ,  ,    ,. 

opinion,  to  the  present  state  of  the  drama  in  Oa».rf/«-    J^,""  general  reaprocal  feelings  of 

English-speaking,  countries.     Admitting  the  aSSSiZ.    ^a<l>f>s  and  Americans  may  be 

material  scenic  splendor  of  the  stage  in  Eng-  .      „      "'^  !«  °«  «* 'he  best,  and  Ambas- 

land   and   the  United   States  and  the  vast  Pl^'o''  ."^'"^v'*"  **>  C\"»<J?  s*»o'^ly  »J»" 

wealth  lavished  upon  theatrical  representa-  nis  arrival  m  Washington  has  been  more  than 

tions,  Mr.  Bryce  lamented  the  fact  that  the  «!*"/«  to  offset  the  ruffled  feelings  of  the 

present  age  has  failed  to  produce  a  dramatist  Newfoundlandere  toward  us  because  of  the 

of  the  first  magnitude.    He  could  not  explain  **'"  ?'°"<*«<>   ^'^^J"^  situation.      It   is   m- 

the  situation.    He  referred  to  it  as  one  of  the  ^^resting  to  note,  m  passing,  that  a  substan- 

mysterious  workings  of  nature.  *'«i  »F""4"!  between   the  United   States 

„                                       ,        .  and  Cireat  Britain  has  been  reached  for  the 

of'irnirtt^^KeKtri'nl?^^  "«=,BOtiation  of  a  treaty  covering  all  matters 

laws  which  we  can  detect    Favorable,  even  in-  rclatmg  to  the  boundary-water  disputes  bc- 

sistent  and  clamorous,  conditions  do  not  beget  it  tween  this  country  and  the  Dominion.    Even 
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Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier*s  strong,  independent  at-  Dominican  Congress  on  May  3,  marks  a  ner 
titude  at  the  colonial  conference  in  London  departure  in  the  relations  of  the  United 
on  die  matter  of  Canadian-American  trade  States  to  the  smaller  republics  of  the  West- 
does  not  presage  any  loss  to  American  busi-  em  Hemisphere,  it  will  be  ^^ell  to  reoqh 
ncss.  There  are  many  things,  said  the  Cana-  itulate  briefly  the  history  of  our  treaty  rda- 
dian  Premier,  which  Canada  could  exchange,  tions  with  Santo  Domingo.  In  the  latter 
concession  for  concession,  with  the  United  part  of  the  year  1904,  it  ^^'i\\  be  remembered, 
States,  but  the  Dominion,  in  general,  stands  while  our  Government  was  pressing  for  a  set- 
with  the  motherland.  Canada  is  prepared,  tlemcnt  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
he  continued,  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  against  Santo  Domingo,  a  revolution  broke 
of  dollars  in  order  to  make  trade  flow,  not  out  in  that  republic  President  Morales 
north  and  south,  but  east  and  west.  Even  being  hard  pressed  by  the  revolutionists  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  however,  desiring  the  moral  support  of  the  United 
cannot  offset  natural  laws,  and,  commercially  States,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Cap- 
as  well  as  politically,  the '  destinies  of  the  tain  Dillingham,  of  the  American  Navy,  b>- 
United  States  and  Canada  must  ever  remain  the  terms  of  which  Dominican  custom-houses 
closely  bound  jogether.  were  to  be  occupied  by  Americans,  and  die 

foreign  indebtedness  of  the  country  paid  b>* 

Peae9  in     -Active     hostilities     in      Central  these  American  officials  out  of  the  customs 

Central      America  have  finally  been  termi-  receipts.     This  convention,   or    treatv,   was 

natcd  by  the  real  treaty  of  peace,  rejected  by  the  United  States   Senate.     On 

signed  at  Amapala,  on  April  24,  by  the  en-  ^Iarch  31,  1905,  however,  a  modus  vivendi 

voys  of  Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  and  the  sit-  was  agreed   upon.     An  American   collector 

nation   in   Honduras  has  been   improved  by  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  custom-houses 

the  organization  of  a  provisional  government,  and  55  per  cent,  of  the  custom  receipts  were 

The  several  treaties  ending  the  present  trou-  deposited   with   a   New   York   bank,    to   be 

bles  will  be  reconsidered  and  embodied  at  a  turned    over    to    the    foreign    creditors    of 

later  date  in  a  new  instrument  to  be  dis-  Santo  Domingo. 

cussed  at  a  coming  conference  at  Corinto. 

A    threatened    war    between    Mexico    and        j^^^^  ^^^    This  did  not  save  Morales,  how- 
Guatemala,   arising  out  of   a   disagreement     United  states  ever.     He  was  defeated    by   the 
over   the  extradition  of  some  Guatemalans     "^^^^^  ®  ®-  revolutionists.    The  result,  how- 
who  had  committed  crimes  on  Mexican  soil,  ever,  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  finances  of 
was  avoided  through  the  dignified  moderation  the  little  republic.     Up  to  the  present  more 
of  the  Mexican  President.    The  authenticity  than  $3,000,000*  has  been  deposited    in   the 
of  the  interview  attributed  to  President  Diaz,  New  York  bank  to  the  credit  of  Santo  Do- 
however,  in  which  he  suggested  a  joint  Mexi-  mingo,  and  this  will  be  used  in  discharging 
can-American     protectorate     over     Central  the  foreign  debt.    The  Dominican  Minister 
America,  has  been  denied.    A  confederation  of    Finance    (Senor    Frederico   Velasquez), 
of  the  five  republics,  each  one  with  the  status  by  hard  work  during  the  past  two  years, 
of  a  state  under  American  protection,  is  also  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  European  cred- " 
being  discussed.     It  cannot  be  said  that  the  itors  of  his  country  to  consent  to  a  50  per- 
time  for  such  a  joint  movement  on  the  part  cent,  reduction  in  their  claims,  for  cash.     A 
of  the  two  larger  republics  of  the  continent  prominent  New  York  banking-house  has  un- 
has  actually  arrived.     But,  as  ^he  wars  be-  dertaken  to  advance  the  money  for  this  pur- 
tween  these  republics  increase  in  frequency,  it  pose,  accepting  5  per  cent,  fifty-year  bonds 
seems  more  and  more  possible  .that  such  a  in  return.    The  new  treaty  provides  for  the 
protectorate  is  the  only  practicable  remedy  appointment.  By  the  President  of  the  United 
for  the  intolerable  state  of  afiFairs  which  has  States,  of  a  receiver  of  customs  to  collect  the 
so  long  existed  in  Central  America.  Dominican  revenues  as  long  as  the  bonds  al- 
ready   referred    to    are    outstanding.      The 
At  Last  a     After  two  years  of  discussion,  we  treaty  also  guarantees  the  protection  of  the 
Dominican    have  at  last  concluded  with  Santo  United  States  to  the  receiver  and  his  assist- 
f«oty.       Domingo   a  treaty  which   prac-  ants.      It    further    pledges    the    Dominican 
tically  makes  the  United  States  Government  Government  not  to  increase  .its  public  debt 
the  trustee  of  the  black  republic.    Since  this  or  to  modify  its  import  duties  without  the 
new  treaty,  which  passed  our  own  Senate  consent  of  the  United  States.    Europe,  in  gen- 
on   February  25,  and  was  ratified   by  the  eral,  regards  the  treaty  with  approval. 
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Tk9  Haro98t  ^cspitc  the  fact  that,  on  May  8,         p^^^       As  a  preliminary  step,  a  most 

tif  Mr.  Root's  the  direct  American  mail  service     ^  ^<^      ambitious  plan  of  reorganization 

Sowing.      ^^  ^j^^  eastern  coast  of  the  south-  Oinctor.  ^ ^  extension  for  the  bureau  was 

em  continent  was  discontinued,  and  after  submitted  to  the  Third  Pan-American  Con- 
that  time  all  our  letters  will  go  to  those  ference^  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  summer. 
South  American  countries  by  way  of  Europe,  This  was  approved  by  the  conference,  Fol- 
our  relations  with  the  Latin-Americans, —  lowing  this,  Mr.  Root  made  his  famous 
thanks  principally  to  Secretary  Root's  recent  diplomatic  tour  of  the  South  American  con- 
mission, — have  greatly  improved.  In  a  speech  tincnt,  visiting  all  the  principal  capitals,  and 
in  opening  the  Argentine  Congress,  on  the  realizing,  as  no  American  statesman  has 
same  day  that  we  began  to  send  our  South  heretofore  realized,  the  magnificent  oppor- 
American  mail  via  Europe,  President  Alcorta  tunities  for  the  extension  of  'American  com- 
declared:  merce  and   influence  in  all   Latin-America. 

Before  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  had 
The  most  notable  diplomatic  event  of  the  past  secured  an  appropriation  from  our  own  Con- 
year  was  the  visit  of  the  American  Secretary  of  ,  ^^  ^^*^  '^  e  .  j  l  mj •  t 
State,  Mr.  Root,  to  this  and  other  Latin  repub-  gress^of  $200,000  for  a  site  and  building  for 
lies.  That  eminent  statesman  brought  messages  the  bureau  s  new  home,  to  which  fund  the 
of  cordiality  and  friendship  from  the  American  other  republics  also  contributed.  Describing 
people  and  their  illustrious  President,  Mr.  Roose-  his  hopes  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  he  persuaded  that 
velt,  and  made  statements  on  every  possible  oc-  u  m  ^.u  •  -.  -  •  tfl  -^  ^  /  l  m  j 
casion  which  could  only  have  the  effect  of  assist-  philanthropist  to  give  $750,(X)0  for  a  build- 
ing in  the  progress  of  the  republics  and  bringing  ing,  making  a  total  of  $1,000,000  for 
about  closer  relations  between  them  and  the  location  and  structure.  Mr.  Root's  next 
United  States.  The  visit  of -Mr.  Root  has  already  j^o^e  was,  in  conference  and  harmony  with 
begun  to  bear  fruit  m  the  genuine  fnendship  ^1  •  •  J  /  ^u  t  ..•  a  •  u 
established,  in  a  better  understanding,  and  in  the  fP^  "^'"i^^^^l?.  °^  ^^^  Latin- American  repub- 
frank  relations  existing  between  Argentina  and  "cs  at  Washington,  to  select  a  new  director 
the  United  States  and  the  firm  desire  of  both  for  the  bureau.  The  choice  fell  upon  Hon. 
republics  to  promote  their  mutual  commerce.  John    Barrett,    United    States    Minister   to 

Colombia,  who    has    also    previously    been 

T/19  Bureau  of  '^^^  International  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Minister  to  Panama  and  to 

S^'^mT"    American    Republics,    of    which  Argentina,  and  before  that  delegate  of  the 

«p«   cj.    j^^   j^j^^  Barrett  has  just  been  United  States  to  the  Second  Pan-American 

made  director,  is  an  institution  founded  about  Conference,  at  Mexico.     In  December  last 

seventeen  years  ago  as  a  result  of  the  First  Mr.  Barrett  was  formally  elected  director 

International      Pan-American     Conference,  of  die  bureau  to  succeed  Hon.  William  C. 

held  in  Washington.     The  late  James  G.  Fox,  who  has  been  appointed  United  States 

Blaine  was  the  leader  in  the  movement,  and  Minister  to  Ecuador.    In  discussing  the  fu- 

saw  great  possibilities  in  an  establishment  of  ture  of  the  bureau,  Mr.  Barrett  says  that  its 

this    kind    for    developing    commerce    and  great  purpose  will  be  not  only  to  build  up 

friendly  relations  among  the  republics  of  the  trade  and  commerce  among  all  the  American 

Western  Hemisphere.    Since  then  it  has  led  nations,  but  to  promote  more  friendly  rela- 

a  dignified  and  honest  existence  in  Washing*  tions,  better  understanding  of  each  other, 

ton,   having  such  distinguished  men  as  itsi  and  the  general  prosperity  and  well-being  of 

directors  as  the  celebrated  newspaper  corre-  all  the  countries  of  die  American  continents, 

spondent,  William  Eleroy  Curds,  and  Hon.  For  this  purpose  he  desires  the  co-operation 

W.  W.  Rockhill,  now  United  States  Min-  of  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade, 

ister  to  China.     It  has  not,  however,  ever  commercial  organizations,  and  other  inttitu- 

carried  out  to  the  extent  planned  the  inten-  tions  interested  in  the  extension  of  American 

tions  of  the  founders.     It  has  done  a  good  influence  and  presdge  abroad.    The  monthly 

work  and  has  possessed  a  competent  staff,  but  bulletin  *  of   die   bureau    has    already    been 

there  had  been  lack  of  interest  in  the  State  greatly  improved,,  and  Mr.  Barrett  hopes  for 

Department  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  increased  usefulness  from  this  publication, 
foreign  offices  of  the  governments  of  the  other 

republics,  until  Secretary  Root,  with  his  mas-  j^  An  illuminating  view  of  die 
terful  statesmanship  and  far-sighted  policy,  ^i^^SIS  Cuban  situation  from  within, 
saw  the  necessity  of  immediately  developing  "  showing  the  economic  and  sodal 
better  relations  with  our  sister  republics  and  currents  and  cross-currents  which  are  help- 
determined  that  the  bureau  should  become  ing  or  retarding  the  attainment  of  Cuban  in- 
the  chief  agency  to  diis  end.  dependence,  is  given  in  a  letter  we  have  re- 
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ceived  from  a  keen  student  of  politics  and  tion,  therefore,  must  largely  depend  for  refoni* 

economics,    of   long    residence    in    Cuba    in  «"  one-sided  statements,  because  of  the  lade  «' 

•-_       L'uu        n    jju-       J     '  ^  4,u^  any  representative  party  to  set  forth  the  otlw 

capacity  which  has  afforded  him,  during  the  ^-^^  j^^^^  organizedmanner. 

past  ten  years,  excellent  opportunitv-  for  ob-  .  . 

serving  actualities.    There  are  two  main  rea-  ^   Recognizing  that  a  prolonged  occupation 

sons,  he  declares,  for  the  depression  in  Cuba.  ^Y  ^^^  American  authorities  is  necessan-,  the 

One  is  the  lack  of  personal  rights  on  the  part  Provisional  Government  has  begun  to  bestir 

of   the  inhabitants  of   the  island,   and    the  »^self  about  material  reforms.      Says  diis  ob- 

other  the  commercial  unrest  which   is  evi-  server: 

dent  in  the  want  of  confidence  on  the  part       The  conclusion  of  the  sugar  harvest  has  left 

of   both   labor   and   capital.     The   moneyed  many  laborers  idle.     A  phenomenal  dry  seasoQ 

man  has,  says  the  writer  of  this  letter,  no  J^^s  so  far  made  new  planting   impossible,  and 

J         ^  •.     .u  ^  u         -11  *  u;^  advantage  is  being  taken  of  these  conditions  tf« 

adequate  security  that  he  wil    ever  j^et  his  j,^^^,^  ^^^^^^^  ^^»y  ^^^^-^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^,^^^  ^^^ 

money  back.  •  He  therefore  charj^es  inordi-  the  greatest  economy  possible.     Among  these  is 

nate  interest  and   demands  inordinate  secu-  a  well-considered  plan  for  a  great  central  hi^- 

rity.    Usury  is,  accordingly,  one  of  the  curses  ^^'^>'  which  shall .  tap  all  the   rich    agricultural 

/  ^  J       r-*  L         r^  \.u       -.u       u     J  rc'j:ions  of  the  island  with  an  artery  of  communi- 

of  present-day  Cuba      On  the  other  hand,  ^^^-^^^  ^^^  ^^,^i^h  products  can  reich  thSHJar- 

labor     IS     almost     absolutely     unprotected,  k^ts.     This  will  necessitate  the  disbursement  of 

There   is  no  such   thing  as   the   mechanic's  snme  $4,000,000,  chiefly  for  materials  -and  lalwr, 

lien  or  its  equivalent.     In  Cuba  the  laborer  f"^^J}f?  the  very  classes  now  out  of  employment. 

.J       J  I     ^      "  VT  4.       4.1   i «..,,  o.,  i  It  ^^I'l  *^lso  relieve  the  industrial  situation  tem- 

IS  considered  last.        Not  until  farmers  and  j,^,^^^^j,^.   permanently  benefit  the  farmer^  of  X 

laborers  are  reasonably  sure  of  the  truits  ot  inland,  and  help  to  put  into  circulation  the  mil- 

their  labor  will  there  be  industrial  tranquil-  li^ns  of  surplus  which  the  bankers   refused  to 

lity  in  Cuba,  and  commercial  tranquillity  will  «^^^c^Pt  at  2  per  cent,  as  a  loan.      The   smaller 

flnvv   at  nnrp   frnm    mdii^rriil    fr-inniiillifv  "  ^"^^"^  *^^^  ^^"^'^  ^^*"S  assisted  to    improve  their 

now   at  once   trom     ndustnal   tranquiiiit>.  ^,,,,;^^,y  conditions  under  the  direction  of  Araer- 

The  principal  difficulty  m  the  way  ot  secur-  i^an  army  officers,  with  further  disbursement  of 

ing  these  reforms,  we  are  told,  is  the  apathy  jmhlic  funds  for  works  of  general  utility, 
of  the  conservative  elements. 

They  are  relying  upon  the  stron  (  arm  of  the  European  '^^"^  personalities  and  careers  of 
United  States  to  maintain  law  and  (.rder.  and  are  ^{/^/^l^gl^^  <^"r  American  delegates  to  the 
therefore    quietly    abstaining    from    taking    any  Hajiue   Peace  Conference  arc  so 

effective  part  in  puhlic  affairs.  Thus  the  very  interesting  and  significant  that  in  this  con- 
elements  that  must  eventually  govern  Cuba  as  -^^^  offer- no  apology  for  callinir  the 
every  other  nation,  are  cnntributmg  to  delay  the           ,     ,  .  ^      »-^       .*    v,«»xiiijg   mc 

hour  when  the  American  troops  can  evacuate  the  reader  s  attention  to  our  contributed   article 

island.  on  page  673   this  month.     Before    the  con- 
ference meets  the  interest  is  largely  in  per- 

Economtc     ^^^  writer  of  this  letter  insists  sonalities,  and  the  governments  of  the  world 

Reforms  (n    that  it  is  already  recognized  by  have  in  almost  all  cases  appointed  delegates 

all   intelligent    Cubans    that   the  whose  names  stand  for  dignity  and  progress. 

island,  being  the  key  to  the  Panama  Canal,  By  the  middle  of  May  these  appointments 

"  can  never  be  permitted  by  the  Government  had  been  announced :    The  British  delegates 

of   the   United    States   to   pass   into   hostile  are  Sir  Edward  Fry,  a  member  of  the  perma- 

hands,  er,  by  incompetent  administration,  to  nent  Court  of  Appeals  at  The  Hague;  Sir 

become  a  source  of  international  peril."  Ernest   Satow,    British   Minister  to   China; 

This  being   recognized,   the   conservative  ele-  I-^^rd  Reay,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 

ments  of  Cuban  society,  without  much  regard  to  Society;   Sir   Henry   Howard,   British    JVIin- 

party,  smile  at  the  prospect  of  an  end  to^  the  ister  to  The  Hagu>,  besides  military,  naval 

Intervention.     1  licy  declare  that  no  end  is  pos-  „„  1  •   ♦.„^^„4..-  „„ri«.  .    „^«  ^        17  ,' 

sible  and  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  form  of  in-  f/*    ntcrnational  law  experts      France  sends 

tervention  but  the  fact  of  American  control  of  the  ^^'  ^^^  Bourgeois,  former  Premier  of   the 

situation  which  interests  them.    Hence  these  ele-  Republic;  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant 

ments  have  thus  far  failed  to  perfect  any  organi-  Senator  and  well-known  advocate  of  intcrna- 

zation  to  succeed  the  now  defunct  "  Moderato  ♦.:^„o1    o^k;«-^o«^v^  .   ««J    at     t  «  ,;«   o^        1 

party,  leaving  the  "  Liberales."  so  badly  divided  !^""'^^   arbitration ,   and    M.   Louis  Renault. 

among  themselves  over  the  candidacy  of  various  ^  ^ance  s    permanent    representative    at     the 

generals,  to  control  the  situation  so  far  as  per-  Hague  Tribunal.     Italy  will  be  represented 

mitted  by  the  Provisional  Government.     These  by  Count  Tornielli,  Ambassador  to  France  • 

Sra^try^If^uTo'r'gTniz'i;!^  fignor  Guido  PompiH.  Under-Secretary  of 

the  late  insurgent  element  to  be  heard  from  in  t^oreign  Attairs,  and  bignor  Fusinato,  mem- 

any  truly  representative  way.    The  Administra-  ber  of  the  House  of  Deputies  and  authority 
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(.  on  international  law.    The  Russian  delegates 

:^  will  be:  Count  NetidofE,  Prof.  Theodore 
Martens,  international  law  expert,  and  Dr. 

,,  Charikov,  Russian  Minister  at  The  Hague. 

.,  Austria  sends  Privy  Councillor  Merey  von  _ 
Kaposmere,  Baron  von  Maccio,  of  the  De- 

\  partment  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Prof.  Hein- 
rich  Lammasch,  expert  on  international  law. 
Dr.    F,    Hagerup,    Norwegian    Minister    to 

I  Denmark,  will  represent  his  country  at  The 
Hague.  Japan  sends  an  impressive  delega- 
tion, which  includes  Mr.  K.  T.  Sutsuki,  of 
the  Foreign  Office;  Dr.  Aimana  Sato,  Japa- 
nese Minister  at  The  Hague;  Rear-Admiral 
Shimamura,  Major-General  Akiyama,  and 
Mr.  H,  W.  Dennison,  the  American  advisor 
to  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office. 

'«•  aiithh  '^^^  conspicuous  result  of  the 
c./on/a/  British  Colonial  Conference, 
'"'"""*■  HrJiich  met  in  London  in  late 
April  and  early  May,  was  the  refusal  of  tlie 
imperial  government  to  accede  to  the  scheme 
for  colonial  trade  preference,  a  policy  which 
was  favored  by  all  the  assembled  premiers, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier: 
All  attempts  to  commit  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  policy  of  protection,  under  the 
name  of  preference,  were  defeated,  the  Cana- 
dian Premier  always  voting  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  General  Botha,  of  the  Transvaal, 
being  on  most  occasions  his  supporter.  The 
sensational  events  of  the  sessions  were  the 
speeches  by  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin,  Premier  of 
Australia,  and  Sir  Robert  Bond,  of  New- 
foundland. Mr.  Deakin,  speaking  at  a  din- 
ner of  the  Pilgrim  Society  of  London,  pre- 
dicted in  the  near  future  a  tremendous  strug- 
gle for  the  control  of  the  Pacific.  The  Brit- 
ish Colonial  Office,  declared  Mr.  Deakin,  is 
farther  from  the  colonies  than  the  colonies 
are  from  the  Colonial  Office.  He  wished  it 
to  be  noted,  however,  as  unalterable  Austra- 
lian sentiment,  that  "  England  had  not  al- 
lowed a  rival  European  nation  [referring  to 
the  German  occupation  of  the  New  Heb- 
rides], to  get  a  foothold  close  to  Australia 
without  a  warning  from  the  colony."  Dur- 
ing the  last  century  the  British  Government 
had  not  been  called  on  for  a  test  of  sea  su- 
premacy, hut  in  a  few  years,  Mr,  Deakin  con- 
tinued, without  mentioning  nations  by  name, 
England  would  have  to  fight  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pacific  with  Germany,  Japan,  and 
perhaps  the  United  States  of  America.  Sir 
Robert  Bond  presented  the  Canadian  fisheries 
argument,  claiming  that  the  imperial  govern- 
ment had  overridden  the  rights  of  the  colony 


of  tbe  Cl^mence 

in  order  to  favor  the  United  States.  In  a 
dramatic  speech  he  announced  that  New- 
foundland denies  the  right  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment to  permit  what  Newfoundland's 
laws  forbid.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  confident- 
ly expected  that  under  the  broad,  progressive, 
and  conciliatory  methods  of  Ambassador 
Brycc  speedy  progress  will  be  made  in  the 
settlement  of  this  long-standing  difference 
with  Newfoundland. 

prtiKitroif-  ^  "  direct  result  of  the  May 
MtncHH't  Day  labor  demonstrations  in 
VMorg.  Yiance,  the  position  of  the  Cle- 
menceau  ministry  is  stronger  than  ever  in  the 
republic  On  die  first  day  of  last  month 
some  minor  demonstrations  occurred,  ending 
with  the  arrest  of  several  of  the  labor  leaders 
in  Paris  for  disorder.  The  crux  of  the  situ- 
ation, however,  was  reached  when  M.  Jaures, 
the  Socialist  deputy  in  Parliament,  followed 
by  MM,  Deschanel  and  Ribot,  almost  blunt- 
ly asked  the  government  to  disclose  its  labor 
policy.  The  attack  of  the  extreme  Socialists, 
led  by  Jaures,  turned  upon  the  refusal  of 
Minister  Briand  to  authorize  the  formation 
of  labor  unions  by  the  school  teachers  and 
other  state  officials.  The  Premier  denied 
being  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  labor- 
unionism,  but  strongly  opposed  what  he 
termed  the  disorderly  revolutionaiy  program 
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of  tbe  Coafederation  Gcn^ralc  du  Travail  objectiooi  advanoed    hy  Gennid  eqnti 

(General  Confederation  of  Labor).     After  Ceitun    ledlictiuna,    aJwi,    arc   nwlt 

heated  debate .  the  chamber  expressed  amfi-  goodi  imported  from  Gernatny  as  pen 

dence  in  the  government  by  a  vote  of  343  to  under  the  linmaions  of  the  Dine^  tuiflu 

310.    M.   Clcmcnceau's  vigorous  and   fair-  In  Gtmun  home  politics  the  ] 

minded  attitude  has  received  the  support  of  Colonial  Ministty  hill,  early  in  M9,  n 

moderate    people   throughout    the   republic,  one  of  the  chief  biippeaui^  of  interest  Ti 

While  the  sympathies  of  his  ministry  are  with  attitude  of  the  eonpire  on  die  advisdiilicia 

the  labor  movement  in  general, — as  testified  discussing  at  the  Hague  Coafercnce  tbtqn 

by  the  presence  in  his  cabinet  of  Ministers  tion  of  disannament- cxmtinuci  to  proniti 

Briand  and  Viviani,  the  latter  an  out-and-out  subject  for  discunion  in  the  European  pn 

Socialist, — the  moderate   ground   invariably  The  formal  uttcraAces  of  the  Kaiacr's  Rf» 

taken'by  him  in  the  suppression  of  disorder  scntativcs  at  the  Dutch  ca|»tal  will  be InU 

has  won  him  the  confidence,  not  only  of  his  forward  to  witR  interest  and  ooncon  bf  ^ 

own  countrymen,  but  of  Europe  in  general,  entire  world.    It  is  a  rather  significant  in 

that,  during  the  past  few  months,  aaxndof 

,^  By  the  approval  in  the  Reichstag,  to  a  statement  made  by  Count  von  Ponioi- 

early   last    month,    of    the   tariff  sky-Wehner,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  tx 

di  between  Germany  ^ration  from  Gennany  has  practically  cori. 

'i'he  Minister  is  rcpprted  to  have  said: 


\ 


*"""'■  modus 
and  the  United  States,  the  trade  interests  of 
both  countries  have  their  relations  fixed  for 
another  year  at  least  and  probably  for  an  in- 
definite period  in  the  future.  This  "  Project 
of  Commercial  Agreement,"  as  it  is  termed, 
extends  to  this  country  the  benefit  of  the 
most- favored-nation  clauses  of  the  German 


Germany   has   definitely   ceased  to  be  m  ci- 

porier  of  men.    She  hai  bccooie  an  inqianer  «i 

on  an  increasingly  large  acale.      Not  acdf  •■ 

manufacturers,  but  also  our   farmer^  arc  M 

wrestling  with  the  problem  of  whet«  to  faidat- 

ficicnt  hands.    They  are  conqtelled  to  hue  rha 

.„   .  r         I  -  1  foreign  labor  is  obtainable,  RusaUn,  PofMk  H» 

tariff,  in  return  for  which  certain  concessions    garian,  and  Italian,  while  we  have  lately  wt 

in  the  method  of  levying  duties  arc  made  by    nessed  the   strange  spectacle    of   evoi  Ei^^ 

the  United  States  customs  authorities  to  meet    being  drawn  upon  to  ameliorate   the  abnomni 

conditions  in  our  dock,  arms,   and  ammtmitiM 


Poinicai  U 

rniKfl 
CtntrAl  £ai 


V  not  pour  Congo. 
I  tin  Amtteriammer  (AiMtwdun). 


Important  electiona  under  oe> 
franchise, laws  occurred  in  Mif 
throu^out  tM  Austrian  EmfUT 
wliich  will  result  -in  a  Reichsrath  of  mmT 
widely  different  groups.  Especially  nttt- 
worthy  has  been  the  gains  of  the  Sodalijts. 
In  the  last  Parliament  they  had  eleven  sob; 
in  the  next  one  they  will  contrormore  thai 
scventj".  The  new  Swedish  Franchise  Re 
form  bill,  which  is  now  before  the  King  lor 
his  signature,  will  largely  extend  the  su^afjc 
It  uill  also  make  a  reduction  of  the  property 
qualification  for  eligibility  to  election  to  the 
upper  house.  In  Belgium  the  disasrcemeol 
continues  betn-een  the  Parliament  and  tbe 
King  over  labor  questions  and  the  future  of 
the  Congo.  The  Smet  de  Naeyer  ministfy, 
after  being  in  power  for  eight  years,  wis 
forced  out  of  office  early  in  April  because  of 
the  Premier's  inability  to  reconcile  the  in- 
terests of  the  King  and  Parliament.  It 
would  appear  that  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Congo  were  near,  and  the  world  wi!) 
await  with  interest  the  decision  of  the  Bd- 
gian  people  as  represented  in  their  Parliament 
regarding  the  future  administration  of  ihb 
great  Central  African  domain. 
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SpaiHiH 


A     general 

election   in 

Spain  is  of 
no  importance  whatso- 
ever compared  with  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  The 
youthful  Spanish  mon- 
archs  have,  by  their  in- 
dependence and  the  hu- 
man interest  attaching  to 
their  real  romance,  won 
a  place  for  themselves 
in  the  affections  of  the 
entire  world.  King  Al- 
fonso defied  century-old 
etiquette  in  his  search 
for  a  bride,  and  inter- 
ested the  whole  world 
last  year  in  his  courtship. 
On  May  31,  1906,  it 
will  be  remembered,  he 
married  the  lady  of  his 
choice,  Princess  Ena  of 
Battenberg,  niece  of 
King  Edward  of  Eng- 
land. As  far  as  the  out- 
side world  can  know,  it 
has  been  an  unusually 
happy  royal  marriage 
and  has  received  its  cul- 
minating joy  in  the  birth 
of  an  heir,  on  the  loth 
of  last  month.  All  the 
ceremony  required  by 
Spanish  royal  etiquette 
was  rigorously  adhered 
to  upon  this  great  occa- 
sion. To  the  company 
of  royalists,  grandees, 
ambassadors,  and  high  ofGcials  assembled 
in  an  adjoining  room  of  the  palace,  the 
young  King  presented  the  royal  infant  on  a 
golden  tray,  exclaiming  in  the  traditional 
formula:  "  Gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  my 
beloved  son.  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  successor 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  to  whom  my  dear 
wife,  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  has  just  given 
birth."  All  the  solemn  dignitaries  assembled 
then  forgot  their  etiquette  and  cheered  heart- 
ily. To  celebrate  the  occasion  King  Alfonso 
distributed  a  large  sum  of  money  among  the 
poor  of  his  capital,  proclaimed  a  three-days 
holiday  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  decreed 
the  .pardon  of  thousands  of  prisoners.  The 
child  is  reported  to  be  a  healthy,  robust  lad. 
He  will  have  an  English  governess,  as  well 
as  a  Spanish  nurse 
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/k  ahji—  ^^*  elections,  which  were  held 
Un/'TiHi  **"  April  21,  resulted  in  a  sub- 
19-  stantial  government  majority  and 
a  Socialist  loss,  the  new  Cortes  beginning  its  - 
sessions  on  May  13.  No  governmental  event, 
however,  could  serve  to  unite  political  Spain 
so  much  as  the  birth  of  an  heir.  Even  the 
Carlists  and  the  Republicans  appear  to  have 
succumbed  to  the  grace,  beauty,  and  demo- 
cratic character  of  the  popular  young  Queen. 
Spain  is  a  country  particularly  exposed  to 
anti-dynastic  movements,  but  these  will  all 
receive  a  setback  by  the  birth  of  a  prince 
royal.  The  little  boy  was  christened  on  the 
i8th,  with  Pope  Pius,  King  Edward,  and 
Emperor  William  as  sponsors,  receiving  the 
names  Alfonso  Pio  Christino  Eduardo  Fran- 
cisco Guillenno  CatIos  Enrique  Euginio  Fer- 


inglanit  nj 
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tion  had  been  made  out  and  all  bur  sipti  , 
The  Comdtutional  I>eniocrats  and  tSr 
modcrate  allies  in  the  Duma  had  manzr. 
to  so  conciliate  the  administration  astob-t: 
about  the  enactment  of  some  necessan  !r;.-  ■ 
lation.  Several  of  the  Radical  groups,  h.is  \ 
ever,  realizing  the  impossibility  of  conJ^:-  ' 
ing  their  deliberations  in  Russia,  left  i- 
country  to  hold  a  secret  congress  ahrik- 
They  were  not  permitted  to  assemble  in  Fr- 
land  or  Sweden,  b(.t  finally  succeeJtJ  - 
holding  their  meetings  in  London.  It  in- 
realized  by  the  British  authorities  and  k  \\: 
delegates  themselves  that  upon  their  con<iiia 
largely  depended  'he  fate  of  the  Russian  I':: 
liainent  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  result  ■: 
tlieir  deliberations  has  not  been  made  pubi:;. 
but  it  is  reported  to  have  been  a  declaraii.u- 
for  armed  resistance.  At  the  same  time,  ?/.iJ 
authority  lias  it  that  the  British  Kinj;  an.i 
liLS  ministers  intimated  to  the  Russian  Am- 
bassiiilor  at  London  that  the  pending  Antlo- 
Russian  treaty,  so  much  desired  in  Russia  ttr 
politit-al  as  well  as  financial  reasons,  wouU 
nut  be  negotiated  if  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment broke  its  promise  to  the  Russian  peoplt 
by  dissolving  the  Duma.  Ac-cording  to  on 
article  in  the  dignified  and  well-informti 
Journal  lie  Genh-e,  "  no  British  cabinet 
H  liiise  existence  depended  on  the  Mother  oi 
Parliaments  could  afiord  to  sign  a  treati 
with  a  j;overnment  which  almost  immediatfly 
after  accepting  the  principle  of  parliamentari 
representation  should  give  the  lie  to  its  pro- 
fessions and  openly  flout  a  s>'stem  to  which  it 
had  not  given  a  fair  trial."  Therefore,  the 
Duma  was  not  dissolved. 

TheTriuKiph  ^^^^'i'^  ^^^  ^est  of  the  empire  is 
Finnflh'w%m,n  ^""  «*"^"'sc'l  ^V  t^e  revolution- 
ary movement,  Finland  has  re- 
cently accomplished  n  triumph  of  peace  and 
order.  By  the  provisions  of  its  new  consti- 
tution (already  referred  to  more  than  once 
in  these  pages)  the  Finnish  women  have  not 
only  voted  but  have  been  elected  to  serve  as 
legislators  on  equal  terms  with  men.  The 
exact  results  of  the  elections  held  on  March 
I  5  are  now  known,  and  it  is  found  that  nine- 
teen women  have  been  returned  to  sit  in  the 
Finnish  Landdag,  the  entire  membership  of 
which  is  200.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  registered  women  than  of 
the  registered  men  actually  went  to  the  bal- 
lot boxes.  In  the  capital.  Helsingfors,  16,- 
900  women  voted,  as  against  i2.bOo  men. 
Those  actually  elected  to  P.irliamcnt  in- 
cluded 2  minister's  wife,  several  professional 


nando  Antonio.  He  is.  moreover.  Prince  of 
tlie  Asturias,  a  title  given  to  the  first-born 
son  of  a  King  of  Spain.  This  title  resembles 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  England,  since 
both  Wales  and  tlic  Asturias  arc  principali- 
ties, the  ri-fui;e  ui  aboriginal  inh.ihitants  who 
have  long  remained  una,n.|oered.  It  Is  re- 
ported  that,  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  Spanish 
Kingdom,  Kin^r  KdwarJ  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing about  an  understanding  amounting  to  a 
friendly  alliance  between  the  two  countries. 
This  understanding  will  be  made  clearer  and 
the  tie  drawn  closer  hv  the  advent  of  the  new 
baby,  who  is  a  great-grandson  of  Queen  V^ic- 
toria  of  England. 

js  a  strange  turn  of  the 
of  fortune  which  virtually 
""""'■  put  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  people,  during 
April  and  May,  the  fate  of  representative 
government  in  Russia.  During  the  last  days 
of  April  a  number  of  violent  speeches  by 
Radicals  and  Socialists  Jn  the  Duma  had  so 
angered  the  Czar  and  his  Premier  that  it  was 
confidently  asserted  that  a  decree  of  dissolu- 
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suffragists,  a  peasant's  wife,  and  several 
seamstresses,  teachers,  and  factory  working- 
women.  Of  the  nineteen,  nine  are  Social 
Democrats.  On  election  day  perfect  order 
prevailed,  many  of  the  married  people  going 
together  to  the  polls  to  cast  their  vote.  One 
of  the  best  known  of  the  women  elected,  the 
Baroness  Alexandra  Grippenburg,  conducted 
a  campaign  with  a  male  candidate  of  her 
party.  They  traveled  together,  dividing  the 
work  hct\\een  them.  The  woman  spoke  on 
temperance,  social  purity,  and  the  woman 
question,  and  the  man  discussed  the  other 
planks  in  the  party  platform. 


Eminit  ^  ''^  ^'^''  °^  several  eminent  Japa- 
japaaeit  nese  personalities  to  this  countn' 
duriop  the  month  of  May  gave 
evidence  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Tokio 
government  to  show  its  friendliness  to  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people.  This 
friendly  feeling  was  not,  we  are  assured,  even 
interrupted  by  the  unfortunate  incident  of 
the  San  Francisco  school-board  resolution  in 
October  last.  Secretary  Root,  in  an  address 
del'^ered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Intcrmtonal  lav\  in  April  (we  quote  on 
another  page  from  this  address  as  printed  in 
the  ii  encan  Journal  of  Intern  iltonii  Lau) 
assi  res  us  thit  the  attitude  of  both  govern 
ments  wis  nbsolutelj  correct  And  now 
come  C.eneral   Bar  n  kuroki    the 
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leteran  of  the  war  with  Russia,  and  Vice- 
Admiral  Ijum,  with  a  squadron  of  warships, 
to  VIS  t  the  Jamestown  Exposition ;  while 
Baron  O/awa,  member  of  the  House  of 
Peeis  vice  president  of  the  Japanese  Red 
Cross  Society,  and  special  representative  of  . 
the  Emperor,  visits  Washington  to  express 
the  thanks  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  for  aid 
given  bj  Americans  to  the  Japanese  famine 
^ufierers  Incidentally,  the  Baron  was  com- 
miss  oned  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any 
anti  Japanese  feeling  in  this  country.  Gen- 
eral Kuroki  with  his  staff  (excellent  por- 
traits of  whom  we  reproduce  on  another 
page)  visited  Washington,  the  Jamestown  . 
Fair  and  our  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  besides  being  entertained  right  royally 
by  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  Japanese 
resident  in  our  metropolis. 

Biitfrai  Kanki  ^^T  naturally,  the  General,  who 
on  Japan  t    is  the  ranking  officer  of  the  Jap- 
''"'"      anese  army,    declined    to   discuss 
the  San  Francisco  school-board  incident.    In- 
deed   he  did  not  visit  California  at  all.     In 
answer  to  a  direct  question,  however,  he  is 
g„    reported  to  have  said: 

Why  should  a  small,  entirely  local  affair  like 
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that  be  deemed  of  any  importance  whatever,  Tokio  govemmcnt,  he  declared,  is  quite  con- 
especially  as  being  an  element  of  the  least  weight  dented  that  the  United  States  should  own 
m  the  relations  of  two  great  and  wholly  friendly  ^l^^  :^u« j^  •*  ^xr^  Vi^««  «^„  «r;i1  Vm»^ 
nations?  I  say  to  you  simply  that  in  Japan  we  «^«c  islands.  We  hope  you  will  keep, 
have  paid  no  attention  to' it.  It  is  altogether  too  them.  If,  however,  they  were  to  come  into 
trivial.    It  counts  for  nothing.    It  is  nothing.       the  possession  of  other  powers,  then  Japan 

^T^,     fy         1     J 1  •  .!_  ^       J     L-.  ji     •     would  consider  their  acquisition." 
The  General  added  that  undoubtedly  m 

the   future    many   more   Japanese   children  «^              .    •     l      x      •          v 

would  come  to  the  United   States  for  in-  a  Fra^    J"^?  events  m  her  foreign  poh- 

struction.-probably  by  way  of  Seattle.     In  "^^     ^'Zf'^  ^^"^  °*  great  significance 

.  ^      .    *^      .  1  •\ I   "^        ^      ^  ^.        r  -k-  and  importance  to  the  Japanese 

an  interview  with  the  representative  of  the  i     j     •       .u          ^  x              i        Vu 

New  York  Times  General  Kuroki  declared  P«=ople /lunng  the  past  few  weeks.     Th«e 

^1    ^  ^1      T                    ^1     ^               ^  ^^^^^  were  the  understanding  with  r  ranee  and  the 

that  the  Japanese  people  now  want  peace,  .    .           -.u  'r    i                 -      i 

only  peace,  Jeace  with  die  whole  worldVand    n^eP^'^""""  7^7"^''''  Wi  "^^l  T' 

c  ^  xj'  2   ^u^   tially  successful,  for.  the  establishment  of  a 

peace  for  years  to  come.    His  message  to  the   j^^^  ^^^         ^^  Constantinople.     The 

American  peopie  was:  in  t  i  j*  •         / 

^    ^  Franco- Japanese  understanding  consists  of  a 

The  Japanese  people  love  peace.    They  fought  treaty  according  to  which  France  recognizes 

for  peace.    My  nation  wants  peace  in  which  to  the  rights  of  Japan  in  Korea  and  her  special 

develop   the   opportunities   that   are  hers.     We  •  ^^^Jr«.«  ;«   Tiyr«,,^k„..;«    ««j    t»^.^    ^^  v^J 

have  no  other  desire.    The  profession  which  I  interests  in  Manchuria,  and  Japan,  on  her 

have  the  misfortune  to  follow  is  noble  only  be-  side,  promises  not  to  interfere  with  French 

cause  war  is  sometimes  necessary  to  establish  possessions  *  in  Siam  and  Indo-China.     This 

conditions  in  which  peace  may  be  maintained  and  agreement  assures  tranquillity  to  the  French 

in  which  the  arts  oi  peace  may  flourish.  ,^^j^^j^  possessions,  and,  taken  in  conjunction 

As  to  the  Japanese  purpose  at  The  Hague,  with  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance,  the  Russo- 

he  declared  that  the  instructions  given  to  the  Japanese  peace  of  Portsmouth,  and  the  pcnd- 

delegates  "  look  in  the  direction  of  disarma-  ing  Anglo-Russian  treaty  (complemented  by 

ment."     Regarding  the  condition  of  affairs  the  Anglo-French  entente  cordiale),  will  be 

in  China  and  the  relations  between  that  coun-  an  irresistible  combination  for  the  mainte- 

try  and  Japan,  die  Qenerai  said,  with  em-  nance  of  peace  in  the  Far  East.    While  these 

phasis:  alliances  and  agreements  do  not  actively  in- 

^,  ,  .        .    .  ^    .    .     .  /^. .        ....  volve  cither  Germany  or  the  United  States,  it 

The  most  important  fact  about  China  at  this  .    ^^^^-    ^v.^^  -.k.^.  \»^  k-  ^^^Ul^»  k..«.  «»« 

moment  is  that  it  is  internally  in  a  strife  of  civil  ^^  certain  that  there  can  be  nothmg  but  sym- 

chaos.     Manchuria  and  Korea  arc  overrun  by  pathy  m  both  these  countries  for  sudi  combi- 

brigands,  and  it  is  the  case  s^enerally  throughout  nations  which  make  for  world  peace. 
China.    Now,  it  is  of  first  importance  that  the  , 

Chinese  Government  should  be  able  to  maintain  T^  «•«->*:«#■•««  i^^  *k-  ^«.«ki:«k 

order   in    the    territory   over   which    it    holds      A  JaimM^  ^n  negotiating  for  the  establish- 

authority.    For  that  purpose  it  is  organizing  an      ^J'rlfiKf?'  ™"^^  ?  *  J*P^^^  embassy  at  the 
army.    Japanese  officers  are  taking  a  prominent  Turkish  capital  the  island  empire 

part  in  that  organization.    We  hope  an  efficient   not  only  desires  to  establish  itself  on  an  equal- 

S'lm  X.!yTdfic.  T Ar^^^tS^af^^l  i^rwith  Other  Europ««  nations  ^presented  at 

service.    Japan  believes  that  the  internal  police  ^bc  bublimc  Porte,  but  also  to  have  a  proper 

of  China  will  make  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  representation  at  a  court  whose  relations  with 

In  this  interest  in  the  training  of  Chinese  sol-  Russia  are  always  particularly  important  and 

&Thet^^'ro*sL*<?£*^Lafsh'«3:'^^^^^  ''^^'':J)'  Sultan    however,  has  so  far 

then  to  see  China  enter  into  a  high  plane  in  the  opposed  the  Japanese  idea,  ostensibly  because 

sisterhood  of  nations.     When  she  masters  the  of  the  opposition  of  Russia  and  Germany, 

evil  and  disorderly  forces  within  her,  you  will  but  in  reality  because  the  countries  reprc- 

see  China  learn  the  l^sons  of  modern  civiliza.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  Turkish  capital  by  ambassadors 

tion.    Japan  learned  them  first.    Is  it  not  now  ,              •  i  ^  ^    ^i_            •  •      ^z  €M**t«wo«Mvw 

her  duty  to  help  China  learn  them,  too?  jj^ve  a  right  to  the  provisions  of  the  historic 

Capitulations,"  by  which  Turkey  gives  for- 

Baron  Ozawa,  for  his  part,  declared  that  eign  powers  certain  supervision  over  her  in- 

the  Japanese  people  are  looking  earnestly  for  temal    affairs,    including   schools,    missions, 

an  alliance  with  the  United  States,  because,  consular  courts,  etc'   Within  recent  years  the 

despite  any  and  all  reports  to  the  contrary,  efforts  of  the  Turkish  Government  have  been 

the  Japanese  people  really  regard  the  Ameri-  to  restrict  and  ultimately  abolish  these  priv- 

can  -people  as  their  friends.    As  to  the  Phil-  ileges,  as  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  its  inde- 

ippines,  the  Baron  was  very  frank.     The  pendent  sovereignty. 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVBRNMENT-AMERicAN.  May   3.— Govemor   Hughes,   in    a    speech 

April      20,— Over      sevenlj-five      indictments    ^'';V.'^',,^,-..y-' ^?P'^^'^  to  public  opinion 


the 


iPP' 

against  nikgeJ   violators   of  'the  anli-trust   laws    P>'b''<:  L't.lities  bill  and  other 
are  brought  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  May  4.— indictments  arc  returned  against  Chi- 

April   22.— The   Buffalo.    N.    V.,   Chamber   of    "S^'s   former  chief  of   police,   commissioner  of 
Commerce     passes      resolutions      favoring      the    l>"''i'c   works,   city  purchasing   agent,    police   at- 
amendmenl  of  the  Public  Utilities  bill  and  call-    torney.   and  others,  on  charges  of  corruption   in 
the  police  department. 

May  5. — Pennsylvania  officials  decide  to  bring 
both  civil  and  eriniiiial  suits  against  men  con- 
nected with  the  capilol  scandal. 

May  7. — J.  Barry  Maliool  (Dent.)  is  elected 
Mayor  of  Battiniore  by  a  majon't);  of  4000  over 
CI  a^  Tim  anus  (Rep.)  the  present  incumbent.  ..  . 
Irv  c  L,  Lcnroll  (Rep.)  withdraws  from  t::e 
con  est  for  the  senatorial  nomination  in  Wiscon- 

May  8.— Chairman  Brown,  of  the  Ohio  Repub- 
1  ca  State  Central  Committee,  and  George  II. 
Cox  former  Republican  leader  in  Cincinnati,  di- 
clare  for  Taft  for  President  and  Foraker  for 
5e  ator. 

May  g.^Presidenl  Rocsevett  makes  public  :■ 
r  port  by  James  B.  Reynolds,  recommending  cer- 
la  changes  in  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  including  the  substitution  of  a  gov- 
er  lor  for  the  present  three  commissioners. 

May  10. — It  is  announced  in  Washington  that 
Secretary  Taft  and  his  friends  will  neither  aid 
nor  ippose  Senator  Foraker  in  his  contest  for  re- 
lect  on. 

May  II. — The  Republican  State  Committee  of 
Ne  v  York  unanimously  indorses  the  reform 
n  easures  of  Governor  Hughes. 

May  12. — Senator  Foraker  issues  a  statement 

Washington,  saying  that  so  far  as  he  is  con- 

ccr  ed   there  has  been   no  compromise  in   Ohio 

politcs  and  that  he  v  '" 


(Indlelpd  for  brlbei 


organizalici; 

April  2^. — 1'he  Rhode  Island  Legislature  ad- 
journs without  electing  a  successor  lb  United 
States  Senator  Wetmore. 

April  26— Frederick  I.  Allen.  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  resigns. 

April  30. — The  names  of  several  well-known 
Pennsylvania  politicians  are  involved  in  the  Capi- 
tol investigation  at  Harrisburg. 

May  I.— Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
sends  a  message  to  the  Legislature  advising  the 
reapportionment  of  the  Slate  1  he  also  signs  the 
bill  for  an  investigation  of  the  National  Guard. 


t  be  bound   by   any 

.    .        of  any  unauthorized  body The  Illinois 

Legislature  passes  a  new  charter  for  the  city  of 

May  13. — The  United  States  Supreme  Gnirt 
dismisses  the  suit  brought  by  Kansas  a^nst 
Colorado  to  restrain  the  latter  State  from  divert- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  for  irri- 
gation purposes. 

May  14. — The  New  York  State  Senate  passes 
over  Mayor  McClellan's  veto  the  bill  designed  to 
equalize  the  salaries  of  men  and  women  teachers 
in  New  York  City. 

May  15.— The  New  York  Assembly  unani- 
mously passes  the  Public  Utilities  bill:  it  also 
passes  the  bill  for  equal  pay  of  New  York  men 
and  women  teachers. 

May  16. — Republican  members  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature  nominate  Isaac  Stephenson  to 
succeed  John   C.   Spooner  in   the  United  States 

May  17. — Chairman  Brown,  of  the  Ohio  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committee,  declares  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  Slate  is  overwhelmingly  for 
Secretary  Taft. 
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May  ig.^-A  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  charging  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany with  t1ie  abuse  of  trans[>ortation  facilities. 
is  made  public  at  Washington. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FORKICN. 

April  20. — Elections  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
Cortes  take  place  throughout  Spain. 

April  23. — Governor  Magoon,  at  Havana,  signs 
a  decree  granting  amnesty  to  the  members  of  Ihe 
armed  forces  of  Cuba  found  guilty  of  committing 
offenses  in  the  recent  rebellion The  Ciar. re- 
ceives President  Golovin  of  the  House  and  ex- 
presses confidence  that  the  Duma  and  the  min- 
istry will  be  able  to  co-operate The  Imperial 

Conference  in  London  adopts  a  resolution  tor  the 
creation  of  a  general  staff  for  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies. 

April  24. — Winston  Spencer  Churchill.  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  is  made  a  privy  coun- 
cillor for  Great  Britain. 

April  2$. — The  German  treasury  bond  issue  of 
$75,000,000  is  subscribed  forty-five  times  over, 

April  27. — The  session  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 

May  3. — The  German  Reichstag  passes  the  first 
reading  of  the' Kiel  Canal  bill  which  provide.^ 
for  beginning  the  workof  enlargement.  ..  .A  new 
Belgian  cabmet  is  formed  with  M  l)e  Troos. 
Mil  i>ter  of  the  Interior   as  Premier 

\Ia\    3  ^The  Gennan   Reiehilag   passes   by   a 


(l.orJ  rromi-r'H  siicceHsor  in  Egypt.) 

large  majority  the  bill  establishing  a  colonial 
ministry. . .  .A,  J,  Balfour,  the  Unionist  leader  of 
England,  in  a  ^ipeech  before  members  of  the 
Primrose  League,  strongly  favors  protection 
ui^der  the  name  of  preference. 

May  4. — The  vice-president  of  the  Persian 
Parliament  threatens  a  popular  rising  if  the 
promises  of  constitutional  government  are  not 
fulfilled. 

May  6. — The  government  of  India  threatens  to 
withdraw  educational  aid  in  Bengal  unless  the 
political  agitation  in  the  university  and  schools 

May  7. — Augustine  Birrell,  Chief  Secretaiy  for 
Ireland.  Introduces  the  new  Home  Rule  bill  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons ;  the  measure  is 
passed  on  first  reading  after  the  cloture  rule  has 
been  applied  by  a  vole  of  416  to  121. 

May  8. — Governor  Magoon  signs  a  decree  pro- 
viding for  Cuban  census  statistics. 

May  ii.^The  Indian  Government  empowers 
authorities  to  prohibit  meetings  of  the  natives. 
.  . .  .The  French  budget  for  igtfi  shows  heavy  re- 
ductions in  the  estimates. 

May  13.— The  Constitutional  Democrats  in  the 
Russian  Duma  pass  a  resolution  for  the  trial  of 
the  Governor-General  of  Moscow  for  illegal 
action  in  having  caused  the  death  of  four  men. 

May     14 — The 
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Deputies  sustains  the  government's  policy  toward 
labor  by  a  vote  of  343  to  210. 

May  15. — The  Russian  upper  house  rejects  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Duma  to  abolish  trial  by  drum- 
head court  martial.  ,.  .Socialists  and  Anti-Sem- 
ites make  the  greatest  gains  in  the  Austrian  clec- 

May  17. — The  corporation  of  Dublin  unani- 
mously adopts  a  resolution  condemning  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  bill. 


INTEMiATlONAL  RELATIONS. 

April  30.— The  Porte  explicitly  accepts  the  five 
demands  of  the  European  powers. 

April  22. — The  reply  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
to  the  French  demand  for  indemnity  shows  a 
desire  to  negotiate  rather  than  to  meet  the 
claims. ..  .Nicaragua  suggests  to  (he  United 
States  a  plan  to  break  the  deadlock  at  Amapala 
by  having  the  question  of  Salvadore's  liabrlity 
in  the  war  submitted  to  arbitration. 

April  23. — A  treaty  of  peace  between  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua  is  signed  at  Amapala. 

April  25. — The  protocol  with  reference  to  the 


raising  of  the  Turldsb  cnttom  dnty  if  dgncd  at 
Constantinople. 

April  28.— Mexico  demands  of  Guatenula  the 
arrest  of  General  Lima  on  the  charge  of  being 
accessory  to  the  murder  of  GenetsI  BarilUi. 
.  April  30. — Chancellor  von  Biilow  of  Gennafqr 
clearly  defines  the  German  position  in  regard  to 
a  discussion  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  at 
The  Hague. 

May  1.— FranM  refuses  to  accept  the  certiS-  . 
cate  provided   under  the   Pure  Food  Uw  for 
Amcnean"  meat 

May  2.— King  Edward  of  England  and  Pren- 
dent  Fallieres  of  France  exchange  visit!  at  Pmi> 

May  3. — The  Dominican  Congress  ratifio  tiie. 
new  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

May  4.— The  Turkish  Government  cooccdct 
all  the  American  demands,  chief  of  which  is  dwt 
concerning  the  treatment  of  schools. 

May  S-^A  demand  tor  the  release  of  the 
Nicaraguan  and  Honduran  prisoners  on  the 
Marietta  is  refused  by  the  American  commander. 

May  6. — An  agreement  by  which  France  aitd 
Japan  will  be  bound  to  observe  the  tialmt  quo 
regarding  their  territories  in  the  Far  East  it  re- 
ported as  under  negotiation  at  Tokio. 

May  7- — It  is  announced  that  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  have  reached  an  understanding 
with  regard  to  Ihcir  possessions  in  South  Africa. 

Ecuador     protests     against     the     boundai^ 

agreement  between  Brazil  and  Colombia  as  prej- 
udicial to  Ecuador's  interests. 

May  9. — It  is  announced  in  Paris  that  as  Mo- 
rocco's reply  to  the  French  demands  is  not  sat- 
isfactory the  occupation  of  Oudja  will  continue. 

May  12.— Negotiations  to  establish  a  Japanese 
embassy  at  Constantinople  are  hampered  by 
Turkish  refusal  to  grant  to  JTapan  the  supervision 
of  internal  affairs  which  is  possessed  by  the 
great  powers. 

May  14.— The  German  Reichstag,  on  third 
reading,  finally  passes  the  German- American 
commercial  agreement,  which  is  to  take  effect  on 
July  I  and  remain  in  force  one  year. 

&)ay  IS-— Signor  Tittoni.  the  Italian  Fordgn 
Minister,  in  a  speech  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  explains  the  attitude  of  the  powers  to- 
ward the  question  of  limitation  of  armament  at 
The  Hague. 

May  16. — The  Moroccan  'Foreign  Minister 
communicates  to  France  the  Sultan's  decision  to 

comply  with  her  demands Chinese  officials  in 

Shanghai  state  that  the  famine  relief  has  healed 
all    breaches    between    China    and    the    United 

States The    Nicaraguan    Congress    approves 

the  peace  treaty  with  Salvador. 

OTHER  OCCURRBNCBS  OF  THE  HONTH. 

April  20. — Heavy  snow  and  hail  storms  are  re- 
[lorted  from  Colorado.  Kansas,  and  Other  por- 
tions of  the  Southwest. 

.\pril  21.— Thirty-one  persons  are  drowned  by 
the  sinking  of  a  river  steamer  in  the  Neva,  neat 
St.  Petersburg. 

April  2.1.— New  buildings  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity are  opened The  gift  of  $t,ooo.oooby  Miss 

Anna  T.  Jeanes,  for  the  education  of  negro  chil- 
dren in  the  South,  is  announced. 

April  26. — The  Jamestown  Tercentenary  Ex- 
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[losition  is  formally  opened ;  Presidcnl  Roosevelt 
reviews  naval  and  mililary  parades,  makes  an  ad- 
dress. a[id  touches  a  button  that  opens  the  fair. 

The  centennial  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the 

founder  of  Cornell  University  is  begun. 

April  27, — The  new  buildings  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  are  dedicated  at 
llluca.  N,  Y. 

April  2q. — Snowstorms  are  reported  in  north- 
ern Italy  and  southern  Germany. 

May  2. — A  statue  of  General  McCtellan  is  un- 
veiled in  Washington.  President  Roosevelt  de- 
livering the  principal  address. 

May  3. ^Representatives  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers and  the  textile  council  of  Fall  River, 
Mass..  agree  on  a  scale  of  wages. 

May  4. — ^Snow  falls  in  northern  New  York 
State  and  northern  Ohio. 

May  5. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, acting  under  the  new  law,  orders  a  reduc- 
tion  in   the   United    States   Express   Company's 

rates  on  cut  flowers As  a  result  of  a  strike  on 

the  street  railways  of  San  Francisco,  no  cars 
are  run  in  that  city;  the  telephone  operators 
also  quit  work. 

May  R. — The  steamer  Potlou,  from  Marseilles 
for  Niontivedeo,  is  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Uru- 
guay, and   100  persons  are  reported  drowned. 

May  9. — General  Baron  Kuroki  of  Japan  and 
the  Duke  of  Abru^^i  of  Italy  arrive  in  WashinR- 

ton,  D.  C The  trial  of  William  D,  Haywood 

for   complicity   in   the   murder   of   ex-Govemor 

Steunenberg  beRins  at  Boise  City.  Idaho It  is 

announced  that  the  stockholders  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  will  be  asked  to  authorize  the 


issue  of  $100,000,000  common  stock  and  $r5.«».- 
ooo  4  per  cent,  convertible  bonds. 

May  10. — A  male  heir  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
is  born  at  Madrid The  Master  Builders'  As- 
sociation of  Berlin  and  its  suburbs  decides  to 
lock   out   over    100,000   masons   and   bricklayers. 

Twelve    thousand    'longshoremen    employed 

at  the  port  of  New  York  go  on  strike  for  higher 

May  II. — Thirty-one  persons  are  killed  in  a 
wreck  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at 
Honda,  Cal. 

May  13. — Eighteen  hundred  'longshoremen  go 
on  strike  at  Montreal Wheat  passes  the  dol- 
lar mark  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

The  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  the  first  pertnanent  English  settlers  in  America 
is  celebrated  at  Jamestovra  Island,  Va. ;  a  mili- 
tary and  naval  parade  of  Americans  and  for- 
eigners is  reviewed  by  General  Kuroki  and  others 
at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

May  ii(.— The  Russian  May  Day  is  marked  by 
many  stnkes It  is  announced  from  Washing- 
ton that  the  "  green  bug,"  which  has  been  ravag- 
ing the  wheat  fields  of  the  West  and  Southwest, 
has  been  nearly  exterminated  by  the  parasite  fly. 

May  17. — Cossacks  rush  into  a  factory  at 
Lodz  and  kill  twenty-one  workingmen,  wounding 
many  others. 

May  19. — The  Lowell,  Mass.,  textile  council 
votes  to  request  an  increase  in  wages  of  10  per 
cent,  in  all  of  the  seven  great  cotton  mills  of  the 
city Employees  of  the  Woolwich  (Eng.)  Ar- 
senal make  a  demonstration  in  Trafalgar  Square 
to  express  their  disapproval  of  the  government's 
discharge  of  workmen. 
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ventions.  ?2. 

May  I.— Dr.  John  Kells  Ingram,  the  Irisfi 
political  economist,  74,..  .Arthur  McEwen,  chitf 
editorial  writer  of  the  New   York  j4merican,  51. 

May  2. — -Mrs,  Annie  Wheeler,  a  well-known 
Canadian  philanthropist,  76. 

May  3.— Prof.  George  Sverdrup,  3  noted  theo- 
logian of  Minneapolis,  58. 

May  4.— Dean  Ernest  W.  HufFcut,  of  the  Cor- 
nell   Law    School,    legal    adviser    to     Governor 

Hughes,   46 George   B.   Butler,    an   Anierkan 

arlist  who  had  lived  many  years  abroad,  70.... 
General  John  Watts  de  Peystcr,  of  New  York. 
86. , .  .Prof.  Albert  H.  Smyth,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
well-known  author,  44. ,.  -Edwin  Varry,  an 
.^me^ican  actor  of  the  old  school,  81. 

May  s. — General  Joseph  K.  Hudson,  a  well- 
known   Kansas  editor,  publisher,   and   politician. 

67, . .  .Feiijt  Regamey.  the  French  painter,  63 

Max  F.  Klepper.  the  painter  of  animals,  46. 

May  6.— Rev.  John  Watson.  D.D.  ("  Ian 
Maclarcn").  56  (sec  page  686)  .  .  .-.Maj-Gen. 
Henry  Ronald  Douglass  Maclver,  the  veteran  of 

eiRhteen  wars.  65 John  1.  Piatt,  editor  of  the 

Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y..  EagU.  68....Capt.  Adal- 
bert Krech,  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  54. 

Mny  8. — Ex-United  Slates  Senator  Edmond 
(i.  Ross,  of  Kansas,  whose  vote  saved  President 
Andrew  Johnson  from  impeachment,   80. 

May  g.^Andrew  B.  Hendrix,  inventor  of  the 
iron  car  wheel,  73. 

May  10. — General  Orlando  B.  Wilcox,  retired, 
veteran  of  the  Civil,  Mexican,  and  Seminole 
wars.  85. 

May  II.— Edward  Kemeys,  the  Washingtoa 
sculptor,  65. 

May  12.— Charles  H.  Haswell,  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  civil  and  marine  engineer  in 

the  United   States,  98 Jaris  Karl   Hi^mans. 

the  French  author,  59 Albert  Keep,  formerly 

president  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Raif- 

road.  81 Charles  H.  Fletcher,  the  well-known    ' 

woolen  manufacturer,  67 Rev.  Leonard  Wool- 

sey  Bacon,  D.D..  Congregational  clergyman  aii4 
author,  77. 

May  13.— Frank  H.  Goodyear,  the  Buffalo,  N. 

Y,,  capitalist.  58 William  Johnson,  publisher 

of  Prittlrr's  Ink.  of  New  York,  51. ...Dr.  J<An 
M.  Harlow,  the  famous  New  England  surgeon, 
87 Captain  William  Vocke,  lawyer  and  jour- 
nalist, of  Chicago,  68, 

May  14.— Briu.-Gen.  Matthew  M.  Blunt,  U.  S. 
A.,  retired.  77. 

May  16.— Frederick  Hull  Cogswell,  court 
stenographer  and  author,  of  New  Haven,  47. 

May  17.— Orrin  W.  Potter,  the  pioneer  steel 
manufacturer  of  Chicago.  70. ...Prof.  Gustave 
Jacob  Sloeckel.  first  head  of  the  department  of 
music  at  Yale,  87. 

May  18.— Edwin  Hurd  Conger,  United  Sutes 
Minister   to   China   durins   the    Boxer   troubles. 

64 Charles  Frederic  Cutler,  president  of  the 

New  York  Telephone  Company,  66 General 

Carlos  Roloff,  treasurer  of  Cuba,  64. 

May  iq.— Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  the  eminent 
English  engineer,  68- 


OBITUARV. 

April   20. — Sir  George   Armstrong,   proprii'lor 

of  the  London   Globe,  71 William   Hastings 

Hughes,  a  well-known  Boston  merchant.  7,1...- 
Mrs.  Esther  McNeil,  first  president  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  94. 

April  22.— Rev.  William  W.  Lloyd,  D.D„  the 
rector  and  friend  of  Jefferson  Davis,  88.... 
Frans  Reinhold  Kjelman,  the  eminent  Swedish 
botanist,  61. 

April  2.1,— Ex-Judge  William  H.  Arnoux.  of 
New  York.  73....JudKe  John  Edmond  Went- 
worth  Addison,  of  England.  69. ...Andre  Theu- 
riet,   the   French   poet,   novelist,   and   dramatist. 

74 Thomas  B,  Ritcr.  the  Pittsburg  iron  and 

steel  manufacturer.  67. 

April  24. — David  Willcox,  former  president  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Company.  57. 
....Denis  Kearney,  the  San  Francisco  labor 
agitator,  60.... Rev.  John  Fulton,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Divinity  School,  73 Prof.  Wolfram  C. 

Fuchs,  the  Chicago  X-ray  expert.  41. 

April  25. — William  Gibson  Colesworthy,  the 
well-known  Boston  book  dealer,  S6, 

April  26.— Mgr.  Bernard  O'Reilly,  biographer 
of  Popes  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.,  93. ..  .William 

Duryea,  the  starch  manufacturer.  77 S.  T.  K. 

Prime,  a  well-known  crop  statistician,  75-  .  . 
Prof.  Albert  Richard  von  Mosetig-Moorhof,  the 
well-known  Austrian  surgeon.  69. 

April  27.— Ex-Gov.  Rufus  Brown  Bullock,. of 

Georfcia,  73 William  Piatt  Pepper,  prominent 

in  philanthropic  work  in  Philadelphia,  70. 

April  28. — William  J.  Johnston,  publisher  of 
trade  journals  in  New  York  City,  54. 

April    30. — William   M.    Johnston,    American 
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a  the  I*q%lrtr  (Phll«d«lplila), 


From  tbc  Telegram  (New  York). 


SOMB    OF  THE  CURRENT  CARTOONi. 


fiomo    hliTHBlj-pblca    reoently    dlacovered    on    <loT-         "  r.r«ft  "  and  "  Urali  " 

emor  Ilufbi'S'  k'Ip  post.    Believed  (o  have  been  put  present  administration  a 

tbeiT  by  tbo  wi>hra(ed  polltUnl  Vam.  "  <l™tt "  and  tbis  very  early   In   tbt   year 

"  Grab."     The   V«g«   (rnnnlate  thew  ■Ignti  to  read :  bla    quietus    when    the    Oovi 

"Very  Inboapltablc  pereon  lives  here."      "No  hand-  corporatLong    applying    for 

«Ut»."    "  KxceedlnKlr  uvaK^  dog."  ihonld  render  qiiM  pro  quo 
rrom  the  iVea*  (N«w  York). 


irab  "  received 
>lB(ed  that  all 
vcr    Iranchliet 


iirtii  i'lii.dMAr,  PiiKiiiF.i.s:  "Yi>u  are  jusl  In  timf,  Gmtrni  Holh 
n  dlstuBsInB  Impcrlnl  IX-fensc.'' 

From  thp  Oirl   (Cspe  Town). 


ciperlenec  will  be  invuluable 


«Weyde. 

(Senior  inpmlici 


AMERICA'S    DELEGATION    TO    THE    SECOND 
HAGUE   CONFERENCE. 


TF  the  size  of  the  delegation  and  the  emi- 
nence and  varied  accomplishments  of  the 
individual  delegates  themselves  be  a  fair  test, 
then,  measured  by  the  men  they  send  to  the 
second  international  Peace  Conference,  which 
assembles  at  the  Dutch  capital  on  the  15th 
of  this  month,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people  are  more  in- 
terested in  universal  peace  and  more  desirous 
for  its  realization  than  any  other  government 
or  people  on  earth.  We  send  to  the  great 
international  council  two  statesmen  of  am- 
bassadorial rank, — one  for  many  years  the 
recognised  traditional  head  I'f  the  American 


bar,  the  other  a  statesman  who  with  eminent 
success  and  delicacy  represented  us  at  Paris 
during  the  trying  times  of  the  Spanish  war. 
We  also  send  an  accomplished  scholar-au- 
thor-diplomat, a  scholarly  lawyer,  a  scien- 
tific, highly  cultured  soldier  and  sailor,  and 
several  expert  attaches  unusually  well  versed 
in  not  only  the  theory  but  the  practice  of  in- 
ternational law.  The  main  facts  in  the  ca- 
reers of  these  gentlemen,  which  we  give 
belpw,  will  quicken  the  pride  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen,  particularly  of  those  who  have 
in  the  past  so  often,  and  only  too  justly,  been 
called   upon   to  explain  or  apologize   for  the 
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men  sent  abroad  to  represent  the  American 
people. 

■  When  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  of  New 
^'ork,  was  appointed  our  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  it  was  everywhere  recognized 
that  the  best  traditions  that  govern  in  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  appointments  had  been  ob- 
served and  reinforced.  For  not  only  was  Mr. 
Choate  one  of  oiir  most  eminent  lawyers, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  rare  literary  gifts,  a 
scholar  without  being  a  pedant,  the  fine  frui- 
tion of  eight  generations  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Brahmin  caste  which  Lowell  and 
Holmes  in  their  day  glorified. 

That  was  in  i899-  John  Hay  had  been 
recalled  to  Washington  to  become  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Mr.  Choate  succeeded  him  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James, — a  post  that  had  been 


dignified  by  Charles  Frands  Adams,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  ThcMnai 
F.  Bayard,  and  other  worthy  incumbents. 
The  traditions  were  more  than  maintained  by 
Ambassador  Choate.  For  six  years  our  Brit- 
ish cousins  enjoyed  the  after-dinner  speeches 
of  the  wittiest  American  orator  of  his  time, 
and  whether  or  not  they  could  quite  fathom 
the  frequent  jests  at  their  own  expense  tbcf 
were  quite  ready  to  vote  the  Jester  a  "  jol^ 
good  fellow."  .    ' 

More  than  that,  those  am<Hig  them  who 
were  learned  in  the  law  voted  the  Americail 
Ambassador  a  great  lawyer.  They  elected 
him  Bencher  of  the  Iimer  Temple, — an  honor 
that  any  disciple  of  Blackstone  might  well 
covet,  but  one  nr  whidi  Mr.  Choate's  pn^ 
fessional  brethren  in  the  United  States  never 
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JKDfiE    UHIAH    M.    ROSE 

(The  an-i>m]iils 

ed  uid 

acho1arl:r   ArkanMB  Jurist,   whose   ripe 
will  nmlrlhuli-  \o  the  dellbemllonB  ■ 

1  The 

nee  snrt  tn 
l[»(Ciie.> 

rlpdfce  or  Ii>gal  precedent 


doubted  his  eligibility.  For  manjr  years  be- 
fore his  appointment  by  President  McKinley 
to  the  London  embassy  the  name  of  Joseph 
H.  Choate  had  been  one  of  the  half-dozen 
names  that  every  American  law  student  was 
taught  to  regard  with  something  akin  to 
reverence. 

The  pre-eminence  of  the  New  York  bar, 
generally  conceded  by  the  profession  at  large, 
was  never  more  strikingly  demonstrated  than 
in  the  careers  of  William  M,  Evarts,  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  and  Elihu  Root.  All  three  won 
distinction  as  constitutional  lawyers,  and  have 
been  called  upon  to  deal  with  problems  of 
national  and  international  significance.  Each 
of  these  New  York  lawyers  has  had  his  own 
part  to  play  in  the  development  of  America's 


tonal  relations,  ft  was  Evarts  who 
conducted  the  case  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Alabama  claims  arbitration  at  Geneva, 
thereby  establishing  his  reputation  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  international  lawyer  of  his  time. 
Secretary  Root's  fame  as  the  constructive 
genius  in  our  relations  mth  Cuba  after  the 
H-ar  with  Spain  is  already  secure.  As  Am- 
bassador to  England  Mr.  Choate  had  no  Op- 
portunity  to  render  especially  conspicuous 
service,  but  his  aptitude  for  diplomacy  and 
his  familiarity  with  international  usage  have 
been  so  clearly  shown  that  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  rely  upon  his  wisdom  in  counsel  as  a 
member  of  the  American  delegation  at  The 

For  many  years  Judge  Uriah  M.  Rose,  of 
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Arkansas,  has  been  regarded  as  the  most 
scholarly  lawyer  in  America.  His  writings, 
speeches,  and  public  orations,  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  jurisprudence  in  general,  but 
particularly  with  international  relations, 
have  marked  him  as  a  man  most  eminently 
fitted  to  uphold  American  dignity  and  inter- 
ests at  the  Hague  Conference.  Judge  Rose 
was  born  in  Kentucky  seventy-three  years 
ago.  He  was  admitted,  to  the  bar  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen,  and  at  once  began  a 
brilliant' career.  While  he  has  always  been 
prominent  in  politics  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Democratic  Central  Committee  for 
years,  he  has  studiously  refused  public  office. 
For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Arkansas  bar 
and   reckoned- as  one  of  the  leading  legal 


SVC  H  ANA  N. 


lights  of  the  nation,  serving  for  three  yean 
as  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asncii- 
tion.  Judge  Rose  has  been  a  great  traveler  ' 
and  observer  of  international  conditions. 
His  "' Digest  of  Arkansas  Reports"  is  wdl 
known,  and  he  has  contributed  to  the  law 
journals  many  articles  on  American  and  Eu- 
ropean jurisprudence,  particularly  notewor- 
thy among  these  being  his  papers  on  "  Omtio- 
versies  of  Modem  Continental  Juriwi" 
Judge  Rose  lives  at  Little  Rock. 

General  Horace  Porter  is  not  a.  lawyer, 
but  his  eight  years'  service  as  American  Am- 
bassador to  France  surely  entitled  him  to 
rank  very  high  among  the  diplomats  of  hii 
time.  A  maji  of  fine  literary  tastes,  a  skilled 
linguist,  a  charming  speaker,  the  only  Amei^ 
ican   who  ever  received   from   Franioe   the 
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Grand  Cross  of  tlie  Legion  of  Honor,— Gen- 
eral Porter  will  doubtless  prove  a  valuable 
member  of  the  delegation.  Between  the  date 
of  liis  resignation  from  the  army,  in  1873, 
and  his  appointment  by  President  McKinley 
to  the  Paris  ambassadorship,  in  1897,  Gen- 
eral Porter  was  actively  engaged  in  a  large 
number  of  railroad  and  other  business  enter- 
prises. His  administrative  experience,  bring- 
ing him  into  contact  with  varied  business  in- 
terests, furnis'ied  the  kind  of  background 
that  we  are  accustothed  to  a5S<K:iate  with  the 
careers  of  our  most  successful  public  men. 

Mr.  Buchanan  brings  to  the  delegation  an 
unusual  diplomatic  anJ  executive  experience 
in  large  enterprises.  He  was  director-gen- 
eral of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buf- 
falo,   and    United    States    delegate    to    the 


second  Pan-American  Conference  at  Mexico 
City  in  igo2.  He  has  also  been  American 
Minister  to  Argentina,  our  first  Minister  to 
Panama,  and  chairman  of  (he  American  del- 
egation to  the  Pan-American  Conference  at 
Rio  Janeiro  last  year,  William  Insco 
Buchanan  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  is  fifty- 
four  years  of  age.  From  his  early  manhood 
he  was  associated  as  orgjinizer  and  manager 
with  expositions  and  interstate  enterprises. 
His  international  prominence  proper  began 
with  his  designation  by  the  Chilean  and  Ar- 
gentina governments,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Congress  of  each  country,  as  the  deciding 
arbitrator  in  a  special  boundary  commission 
which  settled  the  difficulties  between  those 
coimtries  in  1894.  When  at  home  Mr. 
Ilochanan  lives  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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meeting  of  the  American  Socfety  of  IniH- 
national  Law  (held  at  Washington,  ~Apn1  w 
and  20),  showed  the  scholar,  diplomat,  stkc 
tist,  and  man  of  tlie  world,  as  utU  u  ik 
accomplished,  self-amtained  soldier.  Brif- 
Gen.  George  Breckenridge  Davis,  who  »S 
represent  the  United  States  miliurr  foKB 
at  the  Hague  Conferaice,  is  Judge- A(ITxtI^ 
General  of  the  American  army,  Ci«itnl 
Davis  is  of  Massachusetts  birth.  He  is  nm 
in  his  sixty-first  yeir.  Upon  his  graduuiixi. 
in  1871,  from  West  Poinr,  he  enierc^  rtt 
army  as  second-lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  Cau) 
ry.  He  served  a  good  apprenticeship  as 
frontier  duty  and  then  uent  bacli:  to  iftt 
Military  Academy  as  assistant  professor  ot 
such  widely  differing  tubjects  as  Spaniih. 
French,  chemistry,  geokigy,  history,  geogn- 
phy,  and  ethics.  In  1878  lie  again  went  bafl 
to  frontier  duty,  soon  becoming  first-lieuten- 
ant, then  captain,  then  major  of  the  stafi. 
In  1888  he  was  made  Judge- Advocate-Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  on  duty  at  the  Secratarr 
of  War's  office  in  Washington,  Since  1889 
General  Davis  has  had  charge  of  riic  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion." He  has  written  a  number  of  solid 
works  himself,  including  "  Outlines  of  In- 
ternational Law,"  "  Elements  of  Law," 
"  Military  Law,"  and  "  Military  LaHi  of 
the  Unit«i  States." 
The  United  States  Navy  will  be  adequate- 


It  is  probable  that  the  American  delega- 
tion will  have  occasion  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  conference  to  avail  itself  of  the 
ripe  judgment  and  ample  knowledge  of  our 
Minister  at  The  Hague,  Dr.  David  Jayne 
Hill,  who  represents  among  present-day 
American  diplomatists  the  scholarly  spirit 
united  with  administrative  efficiency.  Dr. 
Hill  served  ten  years  as  president  of  Bucknell 
University  and  nine  years  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Rochester.  Later  his  work  in 
oi^anizing  a  school  of  diplomacy  in  the 
Coluipbian  (now  the  George  Washington) 
University  at  Washington  attracted  favora- 
ble notice,  and  he  was  appointed  First  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  tn  1898,  retaining 
that  important  position  for  five  years.  In 
1903  Dr.  Hill  was  sent  as  United  States 
Minister  to  Switzerland,  and  two  years  later 
was  transferred  to  the  Netherlands.  One  of 
the  fruits  of  Dr.  Hill's  residence  in  Europe 
is  an  elaborate  "  History  of  Diplomacy  in 
the  Internationa!  Development  of  Europe." 
two  volumes  of  which  have  already  appeared. 
This  work  has  given  its  author  an  interna- 
tional prestige, — a  credential  in  itself  of  no 
slight  value  in  such  a  gathering  as  the  Hague 
Conference, 

General  Davis'  paper  on  "  The  Geneva 
Convention  of   1906,"  read  at  the  annual 
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ly  represented  at  the  conference  by  Admiral 
Charles  Stillman  Sperry,  chief  of  the  Naval 
War  ColleEc.  Admiral  Sperry  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  in  1847.  He  entered  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  in  September,  i86a, 
and  upon  graduation  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  United  States  steamship 
Sacramento  (1886).  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  naval  career.  He  has  passed 
through  all  the  grades  with  high  honors, 
shining  in  a  diplomatic  and  social  way,  as 
well  as  securing  a  solid  reputation  for  purely 
professional  efficiency.  In  1885  he  became  a 
lieutenant-commander,  and,  eight  years  later, 
took  charge  of  thtv  Bureau  of  Naval  Ord- 
gance.  He  was  made  full  commander  in 
1894- 

The  expert  on  international  law  to  ac- 
company the  delegates  is  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott,  Solicitor  for  the  State  Department, 
professor  of  international  law  at  George 
Washington  University,  and  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law. 
Dr.  Scott  was  born  in  Canada  in  1866  and 
educated  in  Canadian  schools  and  at  Har- 
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vard.  He  specialized  in  international  law  at 
a  number  of  European  universities  and  prac- 
ticed civil  law  in  a  number  of  States.  He 
has  held  chairs  of  his  specialty  at  a  number 
of  universities  and  occupied  the  post  of 
secretary  at  a  number  of  expositions,  includ- 
ing those  at  Paris  and  St.  Louis.  Dr.  Scott 
has  traveled  extensively.  His  best- known 
literary  works  are  the  translation  into  Ger- 
man of  Pollock's  "  History  of  Politics,"  the 
editing  of  Fitz-Gcrald's  "  Omar  Khayyam," 
a  number  of  international  law  briefs,  and  the 
editorship  of  the  new  international  law 
journal. 

The  secretary  of  the  American  delegation 
is  Mr.  Chandler  Hale,  son  of  Senator  Hale, 
of  Maine,  and  formerly  secretary  of  the 
United  States  embassy  at  Vienna,  Mr.  Hale 
has  had  a  thorough  diplomatic  training,  and 
is  a  close  student  himself  of  international 
law.  The  delegates  also  include,  as  expert 
attache,  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Butler,  who  for 
some  years  has  filled  the  difficult  position  of 
Reporter    of    the    United    States    Supreme 
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AX7IRELESS  telephony  has  been  making  wireless  telegraphy  has  even  aidetfr.niMDanoe 

steady  progress  of  late,  although  its  cables  by  bringing  messages  t)g»r^-diai  bm 

achievements  are  still   far  behind   those  of  vessels  at  sea.    Of  Gourse,  it  m'ptmUt  dttt, 

wireless  telegraphy.    The  range  of  practica-  with  increased  invention^  knowudfle  and  a* 

ble  wireless  telephony  is  as  yet  only  ten  miles  perience,  wirele^  telegraphy  qduijf  make  sock 

or  so,  whereas  messages  are  received  at  dis-  progress  as  ultimately  to  interfe^ifnth  ooeai 

tances  of  hundreds  of  miles  or  even  thou-  wire  telegraphy.    These,  two  Jktie  enendilly 

sands  of  miles,  by  wireless  telegraphy.     A  future  competitors.    But  there . vould  be  do 

salient  reason  for  the  present  short  range  competition  between  winelean  t^ephony  umI 

of  wireless  telephony  is  the  feebleness  of  the  wire  telephony  across,  the  bceah'^-hecauae  there 

electric  currents  used  in  telephorric  conversa-  is  no  ocean  wire  telephony  and  .nor  immediate 

tion  over  wires  as  compared  with  those  that  ph)spect  of  its  arrivaL*  It  is  more  likdy  at 

are  capable  of  being  used  in  telegraphing,  present  that  wireless  tdephbny'  may  be  ex- 

either  with  or  without  wires.  tended  in  range  to  reach  across  the  Atlantic 

Telephonic  conversation  has  never  yet  Ocean  than  that  wire  telephony  may  be  sim- 
been  successfully  carried  to  a  distance  of  lOO  ilarly  extended.  In  other  words,  there  seems 
miles  of  submarine  cable  under  the  ocean,  more  prospect  at  present  of  transmitting  the 
The  limiting  telephonic  range  over  such  ca-  human  voice  by  electricity  over  the  surface  of 
bles  has  been  about  sixty  miles.  Consequent-  the  Atlantic  Ocean  than  over  an  electric  in- 
ly, wireless  telephony  does  not  have  to  be  sulated  wire  carried  under  the  ocean.  The 
carried  to  many  times  its  present  range  in  fact  of  transatlantic  telephony  is  hur  from 
order  to  beat  wire  telephony  on  submarine  being  accomplished  as  yet  in  either  of  these 
cables.     The  conditions  are,  however,  very  ways. 

different  over  land.  Wire  telephony  is  com-  When  telephony  is  carried  on  over  sub- 
mercially  practiced  up  to  distances  of  1500  marine  cables  the  voice  of  the  distant  inte^ 
miles,  and  is  capable  of  being  extended  by  locutor  is  clearly  heard  over  a  distance  of  a 
sufficient  expenditure  of  money  on  the  wires  few  miles.  When,  however,  the  cahle  exceeds 
to  2500  miles,  or  even  more.  Wireless  say,  ten  miles  in  length,  the  exact  length  de- 
telephony  has,  therefore,  to  be  vastly  ex-  pending  largely  upon  the  dimensions  of  the 
tended  in  range  in  order  to  beat  the  record  electrically  insulated  wire,  the  vocal  sounds 
of  wire  telephony  over  land.  received  become 'M rummy"  or  break  in  dear- 

The  principal  reason  for  the  very  short  ness,  brilliancy,  and  upper  notes.     On  still 

range  of  present  wire  telephony  under  the  further    increasing    the    length,    the    vocal 

ocean  as  compared  with  over  the  land  is  that  sounds  become  so  distorted  as  to  be  unrccog- 

under  the  ocean  the  electrically  conducting  nizable  long  before  they  cease  to  afiiect  the 

wire  has  to  be  brought  within  a  small  frac-  ear.    This  distortion  is  due  to  the  more  rapid 

tion  of  an  inch  of  the  conducting  ocean;  absorption  of  the  rapidly  oscillating  compo- 

whereas,  with  overhead  telephone  wires,  the  nents  of  electric  current  which  convey  the 

two  conductors  are  separated  by  many  inches  higher    tones    of    the   voice,    as    compared 

of  air.    The  greater  separation  greatly  aids  with   the  absorption  of  the  components  of 

the  transmission  of  the  telephonic  currents,  current  conveying  the   lower   tones.    This 

Moreover,  wire  telephony  is  capable  of  hav-  distortion    can    be    largely    eliminated    in 

ing  its  range  largely  extended  by  inserting  the  case  of  buried  telephone  wires  on  land, 

suitable  coils  of  insulated  wire  at  intervals  but  It  seems  impracticable  to  apply  a  similar 

along  the  line,  but  no  such  coils  have  yet  corrective  method  to  submarine  wires.     In 

been  successfully  used  on  submarine  cables,  wireless  telephony,  so  far  as  is  3ret  known, 

Up  to  the  present  time  wireless  telegraphy  this  distortion  of  the  voice  docs  not  appear. 

has  not  supplanted  or  even  appreciably  inter-  The  voice  is  dear  and  characteristic  as  long 

fered  with  ocean  telegraph  cables.    In  fact,  as  it  is  not  too  hunt  to  be  heard. 
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WIRELESS  TELEPHONY   BY  THE   DE   FOREST 
SYSTEM. 

BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE. 


'IpHE  question  of  wireless  telephony  is  by 
no  means  new  and  such  experimenters 
as  Preece,  Ruhmer,  and  Arco  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  several  scientists  in  this  country, 
have  been  at  work  on  this  problem  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  differences  between  wireless 
telegraphy  and  wireless  telephony  are  in  the 
main  as  fundamental  as  in  the  two  familiar 
systems  employing  wires.  While  the  tele- 
graph transmits  an  electric  current  so  inter- 
rupted as  to  correspond  to  signals  arranged 
by  a  given  code,  the  telephone  depends  upon 
the  rapidity  of  interruption  or  variation  in 
the  intensity  produced  by  the  sound  vibration. 
There  have  been  several  methods  proposed 
for  telephony  without  wires,  the  earliest,  per- 
haps, being  the  radiophone  of  Prof.  Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell,  where  a  selenium  eel!  was 
placed  in  the  focus  of  a  silvered  parabolic 
reflector  and  was  connected  with  a  battery 
and  a  telephone  receiver.  The  variation 
in  the  electric  resistance  of  selenium  with 
the  amount  of  light  should  be  a  valuable  prin- 
dple  in  wireless  telephony,  but  it  was  found 


that  the  radiophone  of  Professor  Bell  could 
be  used  only  over  short  distances.  The  effect 
of  telephone  currents  ujxm  an  arc  lamp  was 
later,  investigated,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
this  device  could  be  used  for  the  transmission 
of  sound.  Accordingly,  Ernest  Ruhmer,  of 
Berlin,  combined  the  "  speaking  arc  "  with 
the  selenium  cell,  and  by  use  of  a  searchlight 
for  his  transmitting  apparatus  and  a  selenium 
cell  in  a  parabolic  reflector  for  a  receiver,  was 
able  to  transmit  sound  effectively  up  to  seven 
miles,  but  his  experiments  do  not  seem  to 
have  come  to  any  very  practical  outcome. 
The  reason  for  this  will  be  apparent  when  it 
is  realized  that  the  difficulty  of  directing  the 
beam  of  light  to  the  distant  reflector  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  could  he  obstructed  or. in- 
tercepted, not  only  by  solid  materials,  but  by 
fog,  must  be  taken  Into  consideration.  Wire- 
less telephony  has  also  been  attempted 
through  ground  circuits,  and  by  induction 
over  short  distances,  but  for  a  really  practical 
system  we  have  to  consider  such  modifications 
as  have  come  from  the  devtVa^KsasA.  s»\.  ■«««>■ 
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less  telegraphj'.  Count  Arco,  ii 
has  carried  on  Important  telephonic  commu- 
nication with  modifications  of  his  wireless  tel- 
egraph system,  while  in  a  demonstration  re- 
cently made  with  the  Fessenden  system,  wire- 
less telephony  was  carried  on  from  a  tall  mast, 
at  Brant  Rock  across  Duxbury  Bay  to  Ply- 
mouth, a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles. 

The  most  sj-stematic  and  important  experi- 
ments, however,  are  those  recently  carried  on 
by  Dr.  Lee  De  Fores^,  who,  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  been  working  in  wireless  telegra- 
phy, and  has  devised  methods  and  apparatus 
that  have  proved  most  successful.  After  al- 
most a  year  of  constant  experiment  on  radio- 
telephony  Dr.  De  Forest  has  reached  the 
conclusion  rtiat  wireless  telephony  on  a  pnic- 
tical  and  commercial  scale  has  been  realized. 

The  practical  development  of  this  inven- 
tion now  has  progressed  so  far  that  sounds 
produced  in  Dr.  De  Forest's  laboratory  in 
New  York  City  have  been  heard  not  only  at 
other  laboratories,  severtil  miles  distant,  but 
distinctly  at  Quarantine,  twelve  miles,  on 
board  the  steamer  Bermudian.    In  fact,  Dr. 


De  Forest  has  been  informed  by  numerous 
amateurs  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn 
that  their  apparatus  has  frequently  responded 
to  the  waves  corresponding  to  music  sent  out 
from  his  transmitter.-  It  might  be  said  here 
by  way  of  explanation  that  modem  wireless 
telegraph  s)'stcms  employ  almost  exclusively 
for  long  distance  work  a  telephone  to  jeceive 
the  signals.  This  instrument  is  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  means  of  detecting  the  presence 
of  an  electric  current  or  any  variation  jn  its 
intensity  or  frequenc}^  Consequently,  if  an 
experimenter  is  listening  for  the  click,  click, 
corresponding  to  the  wireless  signals  sent  out 
at  some  transmitter  station,  and  hears  instead 
music  or  the  human  voice,  he  must  know  that 
his  apparatus  is  responding  not  to  the  dots 
and  dashes  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  but  to 
waves  in  unison  with  the  original  sound 
waves  appropriate  to  the  sound.  Now,  in 
wireless  telegraphy  we  do  not  change  the  fre- 
quency of  electric  waves,  but  we  produce  and 
interrupt  them  at  such  frequency  as  we  de- 
sire in  order  to  form  our  dots  and  dashes.  In 
wireless  telephony  we  have  a  similar  condi- 
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tion,  and  while  we  cannot  vary  the  frequency 
of  the  waves  yet  we  can  vary  their  amplitude 
or  intensity  as  we  please.  Our  ability  to  do 
this  very  rapidly,  in  fact  as  rapidly  as  the  vi- 
brations of  the  human  voice  or  other  sound, 
makes  wireless  telephony  possible,  as  receivers 
have  been  devised  sufficiently  sensitive  to  re- 
spond to  these  waves  and  to  translate  them 
into  varying  electric  currents  which  produce 
corresponding  vibrations  in  the  diaphragm 
of  a  telephone  receiver  and  thus  produce 
sound  that  is  audible  to  the  human  ear. 

Passing  from  general  considerations  it  may 
aid  the  reader  to  recapitulate  the  fundamen- 


of  the  receiving  apparatus  corresponding  os- 
cillating impulses  may  be  established.  These 
oscillations  can  take  place  directly  in  the  an- 
tenna, or  an  induction  coil  or  transformer  may 
be  employed.  To  detect  these  oscillations  wc 
can  use  any  one  of  several  devices  that  will  re- 
spond to  small  differences  of  electric  poten- 
tial. Thus  we  have  the  coherer,  where  a 
number  of  fine  metallic  fragments  group 
themselves  differently  for  the  passage  of  the 
waves  and  enable  a  current  to  pass.  Then 
there  is  the  electro-magnetic  receiver,  such  as 
is  used  in  the  Marconi  system,  where  the 
antenna  is  connected  with  the  primary  coil 
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tal  principles  involved  in  wireless  or  wave 
telegraphy.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  elements, 
there  is  an  alternating  current  of  high  volt- 
age surging  or  oscillating  in  a  vertical  wire, 
one  end  of  which  is  earthed  while  the  other  is 
elevated.  The  .current  is  transformed  by 
means  of  a  suitable  oscillator  or  induction 
coil  and  transformer,  so  that  the  current 
flowing  in  the  vertical  or  aerial  wire  or  an- 
tenna is  of  high  voltage.  From  this  wire 
electric  waves  are  sent  out  in  all  directions 
with  a  velocity  equaling  that  of  light,  some 
186,400  miles  per  second.  Corresponding  to 
the  antenna  at  the  transmitting  station  there 
is  a  similar  one  placed  at  the  receiving  station 
in  the  path  of  the  waves,  so  that  in  the  circuit 


of  an  induction  coil,  and  a  telephone  is  in  the 
circuit  of  the  secondary,  there  being  ah  iron 
wire  which  moves  through  the  coils.  The 
electrolytic  receiver  is  also  employed,  as  it  is 
more  sensitive  than  either  of  those  just  men- 
tioned. When  the  current  passes  through 
the  electrolytic  cell  of  this  instrument  there 
is  a  change  in  its  resistance  to  which  the  tele- 
phone immediately  responds.  Fiaally  there 
is  a  receiver,  known  as  the  audion,  invented 
by  Dr.  De  Forest,  and  which  is  available  for 
both  telegraphy  and  telephony.  It  consists  of 
a  small  incandescent  lamp  having  a  tantalum 
or  other  filament '  supplied  with  two  small 
plates  of  platinum  within  the  bulb,  and  con- 
nected with  the  outside  by  platinum  Leading 
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wires.  This  lamp  is  lighted  by  current  from 
the  small  storage  battery  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  antenna  is  connected  with  the 
two  platinum  wings,  or  in  the  most  recent 
forms  of  the  device,  with  a  grid  and  a  wing. ' 
Now  the  interior  of  the  bulb  is  highly  ex- 
hausted, and  when  a  current  passes  there  is 
ionization,  or  the  separation  of  the  rarefied 
gas  into  minute  particles  or  ions.  When  the 
waves  fall  on  this  receiver  the  resistance  of 
the  interior  is  changed  and  the  telephone 
which  is  in  the  circuit  will  respond  immedi- 
ately. The  audion  has  been  found  well 
adapted  for  telephonic  work  and  has  been 


m 


former,  shown  in  the  center  of  the  picniie. 
The  secondary  is  connected  with  the  antenna 
or  aerial  wire,  which  in  Dr.  De  Forest's 
laboratory  is  mounted  on  the  roof  of  the 
building.  The  secondary  is  also  connected 
with  an  ordinary  carbon  microphone  trans- 
mitter and  then  to  the  earth.  Just 
the  ordinary  telephone  transmitter  the 
ancc  oi  the  carbon  changes  w^^  the  vibratHMi 
of  the  diaphragm,  so  here  the  changie  in 
ance  affects  not  the  frequency  of  the 
but  their  amplitude  or  intensity.  Tliis  is  in 
essence  the  transmitting  apparatuSt  disregiurd- 
ing,  of  course,  such  questions  as  the  power 
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used  by  Dr.  De  Forest  in  his  experiments  on 
sound  transmission. 

The  experimental  apparatus  for  wireless 
telephony,  as  arranged  in  Dr.  De  Forest's 
laboratory,  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  In 
its  commercial  form  the  transmitting  appara- 
tus is  reduced  in  size  arid  is  of  much  the  same 
character  as  the  receiver  shown  in  the  second 
photograph.  The  primary  current  used  can 
be  obtained  from  the  lighting  mains  or  a 
storage  battery,  and  after .  passing  through 
inductance  coils  to  prevent  any  undue  varia- 
tions in  the  circuit,  goes  to  an  oscillator, 
shown  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture. 
This  may  be  any  form  of  high  frequency  in- 
terrupter, though  in  the  apparatus,  as  now  ar- 
ranged, there  is  an  arc  which  supplies  an 
alternating  current  of  sufficient  frequency. 
In  connection  with  this  is  a  condenser  and 
the  primary  of  a  transformer.  The  former 
is  under  the  two  large  coils  of  the  trans- 


that  must  be  used,  the' nature  of  the  waves 
(i.  e,,  their  length  and  frequency),  and  the 
height  of  the  antenna,  all  of  which  affect  the 
distance  -of  transmission.     At  the  receiving 
station  we  have  the  antenna  and  transformer 
coil  connected  to  the  earth  as  before,  and  the 
audion  and  telephone  arranged  in  circuit,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.     An  ordinary  tele- 
phone is  used,  and  the  audion  and  telephone* 
battery  are  contained  in  a  single  wooden  case, 
which,  with  the  storage  cells  used  to  light 
the  lamps,  is  shown  on  the  table  by  which 
Dr.  De  Forest  is  standing. 

Wireless  telephony  will  do  away  with  the 
trained  operators  on  vessels,  so  that  a  larger 
number  as  well  as  smaller  steamships  can  be 
in  communication  with  the  shore  or  with  each 
other  during  a  voyage.  Not  only  can  reports 
be  made  by  coastwise  vessels  and  steamers  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  but  the  exact  position  or  the 
dangerous  proximity  of  other  vessels  or  light- 
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less  telephone  system 
would  find  wide- 
spread appreciation  in 
rural  communities 
and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. 

The  great  and  uni- 
versal appreciation  of 
music  reproduced  by 
g  rap  ho  phone,  t  el  har- 
monium, or  other  de- 
vice has  suggested  to 
Dr.  De  Forest  that 
radio- telephony  has 
also  a  field  in  the 
distribution  of  music 
from  a  central  sta- 
tion, such  as  an  opera 
house.  By  installing 
a  wireless  telephone 
transmission  station 
.  ofi  the  roof,  the  music 
of  singers  and  or- 
chestra could  be  sup- 
plied to  all  subscrib- 
ers who  would  have 
aerial  wires  on  or 
near  their  homes.  The 
transmission  stations 
for  such  music  would 
be  tuned  for  an  en- 
tirely different  wave 
length  from  that  used 
for  any  other  form  of 
wave  telegraph  or 
telephone  transmis- 
sion, and  the  in- 
ventor believes  that 
by  using  four  differ- 
houses  can  be  determined.  This  immediately  cnt  forms  of  wave  as  many  classes  of  music 
suggests  the  use  of  wireless  telephony  in  naval  can  be  sent  out  as  desired  by  the  different 
operations,  especially  with  a  fleet,  or  where  a   subscribers. 

torpedo  boat  or  other  vessel  is  employed  on  a  At  the  present  time,  then,  it  would  seem 
detached  service.  Wireless  telephony  between  that  thet'c  is  a  distinct  commercial  future 
sea  and  land  does  not  stop  at  the  receiving  for  wireless  telephony,  but  a  conservative 
station  on  the  shore,  since  it  is  possible  to  judgment  would  indicate  that  its  use  would 
connect  the  instruments  so  that  conversations  be  supplemental  to  existing  wire  circuit  sys- 
can  be  immediately  and  directly  transmitted  tems,  and  that  the  latter  are  not  likely  to  be 
to  the  wire  circuit  of  the  land  system.  Fur-  supplanted  for  many  years  to  come  by  any 
thermore,  experiments  have  already  been  form  of  radio-telephonic  apparatus.  It  will 
undertaken  which  have  demonstrated  the  occupy  a  new  and  large  field  for  marine  worit, 
feasibility  of  communicating  between  moving  for  military  lines  especially  during  war  or 
trains  and  central  offices  or  signal  stations,  manoeuvers,  for  communication  between  is- 
and  even  establishing  direct  connection  with  lands,  and  for  mountainous  and  sparsely 
public  lines.  In  fact,  the  readiness  with  settled  districts,  especially  where  temporary 
which  farmers'  telephone  lines, — often  using  installations  are  desired,  which  can  be  in- 
fence  wires, — have  been  constructed  in  the  stalled  on  the  shortest  notice  and  maintained 
West  leads  to  the  belief  that  a  suitable  wire-   without  specially  trained  operators. 


LISraNINC   AT  THE  RECEIVING  INSTRUMENT. 


DR.   JOHN    WATSON  (lAN   MACLAREN). 


In  1894.  wlifn  the  pulilicalinii  of 
Jfilm  Watson,  whosu  iivn  iinnic  was  ' 
of  Itliiidle  -dge.  the  pastfjr  of  a  I'ri'sliy 
birth  and  ed  11  cat  ion.  Dr.  Wals.m  wa 
Uigic.ll  stinltnl  at  TnliinHcn.  Clcrrnam 
to  1903.  wlieii  lit  resiKiieil.  It  was  I: 
a  few  of  Dr.  Watson's  skctclies  desei 
Bush."  Tliis  hiKik  at  once  attained 
than  any  otiier  of  Dr.  Walsim's  hooks, 
Watson  wrote  "Th.;  Days  of  Aiild 
Doctor  of  the  Old  School."  and  ' 
attained  considerable  popularity  may 
Master,"  "The  Care  of  Sonk"  (Vale 
and  "  The  Inspiration  of  t-'aith."  Dr. 
age  of  fifty-six.  He  was  on  lii.«  third 
known  and  as  highly  esteemed  as  in 


Ucside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bnsli"  gave  to  its  author.  Dr. 
Ian  Maclaren,"  a  world-wide  reputation,  he  was  a  man 
■rian  church   in   Liverpool,  altliongh   himself  of   Scottish 

a  B^'iduale  of  the  I'niversity  of'Edinhnrsh  and  a  theo- 

He  held  his  mim.slerisi  charRe  .it  Liverpool  from  1880 

-.   Robertson  Nicoll  who  brouiihi  about  the  publication  of 


ptive  of  Scottish  cbaract 
remarkable   popularity   and 
whether  volumes   of   stories 
Lang   Sync."  "  Kate  Cariicgii 
.■\flcr wards."     Among  hi; 


Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
lo-d.iy  far  Itctlcr  known 
■  rcliKious  writings.  Dr. 
id  Those  Nrinisters,"  "A 
serious  works  that  have 
The  Upper  Room."  "The  Mind  of  the 
I-ectures  on  Practical  Theoli^y),  "The  Homely  Virtues." 
Watson  died  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  oil  May  6.  at  the 
1  vi>il  to  tho-l'nitcd  States,  where  he  was  perhaps  as  well 


DR.  THEODORE  BARTH,  EMINENT  GERMAN  EDITOR  AND  POLITICAL 
ECONOMIST,  WHO  IS  VISITING  THIS  COUNTRY. 


A  place  of  peculiar  honor  in  German  jouTnalism  is  occupied  by  Dr.  Theodore  Barth, 
writer  on  politics  and  economics  and  for  <wen(y-four  years  editor  of  the  influential  Berlin 
weekly.  The  Xaiion.  Dr.  Barth  is  now  on  his  third  visit  to  the  United  States  to  study  our 
political  and  social  institutions.  Dr.  Barth  is  a  recognized  leader  in  German  politics,  being 
the  head  of  that  bourgeois  democracy  which  takes  the  middle  ground  between  the  Socialists 
and  the  National  Liberals.  He  believes  that  the  future  will  see  the  cementing  of  very  much 
closer  ties  than  al  present  exist  between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  is  after  our 
institutions  and  methods,  he  declares,  that  the  German  democracy  of  the  future  will  be  mod- 
eled. Friendship  with  America,  he  insists,  is  at  present  a  real  if  not  avowed  plank  in  the  plat- 
form of  every  political  party  in  the  Kaiser's  empire.  Dr.  Barth  has  always  been  very  outspoken 
in  his  liberalism.  Indeed,  his  views  have  been  so  advanced  that  The  Nation  recently  found 
itself  unable  to  command  the  support  necessary  to  make  it  a  financial  success,  and  it  sus- 
pended publication  in  March  of  the  present  ye&r.  Upon  his  return  to  Germany  Dr.  Barth 
intends  to  contribute  his  impressions  of  this  country  to  the  Frankfurter  Zcilung. 


TO  EUROPE,  BY  WAY  OF  HUDSON   BAY; 

BY  AGNES  C.  LAVT. 

npHE  utter  blockade  of  east-bound  freight  who  used   to  ridicule  a    Hudson    Bay  roaJ 

on  all  the  railroad  lines  of  the  North-  as  a  venture  that  would  be  "  snowed  up  for 

western    States    and    Western    Canada    has  ten  months  of  the  year  and  iced  up  the  other 

given  great  impetus  to  the  agitation   for  a  two."     The  Hill  charter  plans    to   ieed  the 

short  route  to  Europe  by  way  of  Hudson  Bay.  freight  of  Dakota  and   Minnesota   into  the 

Any  schoolboy  looking  at  a  globe  knows  Saskatchewan  V'alley  and  from  the  Saskatch- 

that  distances  east  and  west  are  shorter  toward  cwan  to  Hudson  Bay.     Builders  arc  at  work 

the  Pole  than  toward  the  Equator.     From  on   the  southern  end   of   this    project   now. 

Japan  to  Liverpool  by  way  of  San  Francisco  Another  of  these  six  Hudson  Bay  charters  is 

is  1 1, coo  miles;  by  way  of  Seattle,   10,800  owned  by  the  new  Canadian  transcontinental 

miles;  by  way  of  Vancouver-Montreal,   10,-  line. — the  MacKenzie-Mann   road.      Of  the 

000;  by  way  of  Prince  Rupert, — the   new  400  miles  needed  to  connect  Churchill  with 

Grand    Trunk    terminus,* — and    Montreal,  t'x'  railroads  of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  Mac- 

9300  miles;  by  way  of  Prince  Rupert  and  Kcnzic-Mann  road  has  already  eighty  built, 

'Hudson  Bay,  8275  miles.  to  connect  witli  the  Pas,  at  the  moutti  of  the 

Take  a  map  and  look  at  the  Atlantic  sea-  Saskatchewan,  a  railroad  with  trains  run- 
ports.  New  York  and  Montreal  are  both  ning,  not  **  just  an  iron  tonic  for  the  cows," 
on  the  broadest  belt  of  America, — both  at  as  the  funny  papers  have  always  described 
the  greatest  possible,  distance  from  the  West-  roads  to  Hudson  Bay.  Asked  if  an  ocean 
ern  shipper.  Ix)ok  at  the  little  fur  post  of  steamship  line  would  be  established  from 
Churchill,  up  on  Hudson  Bay.  It  is  from  Churchill  to  Liverpool,  Mr.  MacKenzie  re- 
1500  to  2000  miles  nearer  the  Western  torted:  'What  do  you  think  we  are*  build- 
shipper  than  New  York  or  Montreal.  The  injr  a  road  to  Hudson  Bay  for?" 
spokes  of.  a  wheel  running  from  San  Fran-  ^^^  o  other  projects  have  been  galvanized 
Cisco  and  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  and  Port-  into  life  by  the  schemes  for  a  Hudson  Bay 
land  and  Vancouver  and  Edmonton  to  a  hub  route.  For  years  Canada  has  talked  of  a 
at  Churchill  are  just  half  as  long  as  the  deep-water  canal  up  the  Ottawa  from  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  running  from  these  points  ?r.  I.awrence  to  the  Great  Lakes.-  Suddenly, 
to  Montreal  or  New  ^'ork.  surveyors  are  set  to  work  estimating  the  cost 

That  is  the  fact  as  to  distance.     It  means  of  a  canal  that  would  connect  Lake  Superior 

that  a  railroad  to  Hudson  Bay  would  cut  the  with  ocean  traffic.    The  cost,  it  may  be  said, 

haul  of  the  big  transcontinental  roads  in  half  is  estimated  at  $125,000,060.    Then,  around 

and  move  Liverpool  2(XX)  miles  nearer  West-  Hudson  Bay  is  a  vast  unorganized  territor>',' 

ern  shippers.     One  hardly  needs  to  add  that  — Keewatin,  about  the  size  of  Germany.   The 

such  a  project  has  been  and  u  ill  he  furiously  western  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatch- 

opposed   by   Eastern   seaports,  and   railroads  ewan  suddenly  awaken  to  the  fact  that  each 

that   feed    those   seaports.      Vot   twenty-five  wants  an  extension  of  its  boundaries  across 

years    railroad    projects   from    Winnipeg   to  Keewatin  for  a  seaport  on  Hudson  Bay. 

Hudson     Bay    have    simply    been     blanket         ^.rom  the  wheat  fields  to  THE  SEA. 

charters  smothered  and  kept  m  abeyance  by 

rival  railroads;  but  a  change  has  come.  From  being  a  project  at  which  the  funny 

The  inrush  of  immigration,  the  increase  of  papers  poked  nonsense  about  '*  steel  rails  and 

wheat  yields,  have  proved  the  utter  inability  iron  tonic  for  the  cows,"  and  which  Eastern 

of  the  existing  transportation  lines  to  handle  ports    smilingly    regarded    as    "  cold-storage 

the  ingoing  and  outgoing  freight  of  the  West,  schemes  "  which  the  climate  would  forever 

Within    the   past   six   months   six    different  prevent,  the   Hudson  Bay  route  to*  Europe 

charters  have  been   taken  out  for  different  looms  large  as  a  reality  in  the  very  near  future 

railroad   schemes   connecting    with    Hudson  on  which  the  West  may  depend.     Roughlj' 

Bay.    Oneof  these  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Hill,  speaking,  Churchill  is  just  1000  miles  from 

•  It  i8  rpportcd.  M  wo  Ro  to  un^in  xiTuh  ihisTs^,  ^^^  P'*a»n  a'*eas  of  Hill's  roads.    New  York  is 

of  the  Rbtiew,  that  the  Orand  Trunk    Is  abruit    to  2OOO    miles.     Churchill    IS    I5OO   milcs    from 

abandon   Prince  Rupert  ns  a   torniintiK  m   favor  .of  >^  kt        x.*     1   •  1  ^r* 

Vancouver.  ^  )regon.    iNcw  T  ork  IS  nearly  3C)CX>.     1  o  put 


it  briefly,  Churchill  is  the  same  distance  from 
the  shippers  of  the  Northwestern  States  as 
St.  Louis  is  from  New  York. 

Sajs  Premier  Launcr,  in  answer  to  a  re- 
quest fur  a  road  from  ex-Premier  Greenway, 
of  Manitoba:  "I  agree  the  time  has  come 
for  the  railroad  to  Hudson  Bay.  The  statute 
books  contain  a  statiding  offer  of  12,000 
acres  of  land  per  mile  along  the  line  of  this 
railroad;  and  if  this  is  not  sufficient  encour- 
agement for  proriioters,  other  means  must  be 

Says  liishop  Lofthouse,  who  spent  his  life 
at  ChuEchill :  "  1  have  every  faith  in  a  Hud- 


son Bay  route  to  Europe.  It  is  bound  to 
come,  though  there  will  be  tremendous  diffi- 
culties navigating  the  Straits.  When  we  en- 
tered the  Straits,  sve  ran  into  pack  ice.  A 
fog  descended.  When  it  lifted,  we  found 
ourselves  sixty  miles  off  our  course.  Stand- 
ing on  deck  in  the  Straits,  I  have  counted 
thirty-two  enormous  icebergs  four  times  the 
height  of  our  topmast." 

llic  "  other  means  "  to  build  the  Hudson 
Bay  road,  to  which  Premier  Launer  refers 
so  guardedly,  is  a  plan  endorsed  solidly  by 
the  Liberals  of  the  West, — to  set  aside  a  cer- 
tain percentage  from  public  lands  sold  aai 
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Pacific^  aaC  «  k 
north  M  St  ttm 
burs  and  fTiiiirM 
and  StinAholm;  htf 
Chat  is  -not  die  pa«. 
Xhe  point  ti:  Hm 
Ions  it  die  hufai 
open?  Biihop  Ul- 
boiutf  a^y»  Aan  Jv 
toNoveniber.  Itva 


TH>   MLATIVE   DISTANCES  OF   NEW    VOBK    ANB  CRUKCHtLL    nWM  THE 
WS5TERN  CANADIAH  AND  AMERICAN  GRAIN  FIELDS. 
(Nota  that  trom  all  Wettrm  polnti  the  line  to  Churchill  li   Bborter  than 
that  to  New  York  bj  (Vom  500  to  ISOO  miles.    The  Hme  la   true  of  Hoot- 
real  and  Boacon.) 


ter  to  9>  duooift  At 
official  noordi<il  Ae 
Hudfloa's  Biv  Gh^ 
pany  from  tbe  Ih 
Churchill  mn  fiiK 
discorered.  S  ia  cc 
1686,  when  tbe  Hnd- 
•on's  B«7^  Fur  Ci» 
pany  ships  fint  west 
there,  I  find  only  one 
year  when  dw  om- 
puiy's  ship, — a  veir 
poor  old  tub  of  a  1*3- 
ine  vessel  in  the  ei^t- 
eenth  century, — fsQeil 
to  enter  die  harbor. 
The  captain  rqwrteJ 
diHt  he  could  not  en- 
ter the  harbor  for  ice. 
If  he  had  said  the 
Straits,  it  would  have 
been  credible;  but  tbe 
company  rchised  to 
to  finance  the  Hudson  Bay  route, — railroad  receive  his  report  as  truth,  censured  him  se- 
and  steamship  line, — as  a  national  undertak-  verely,  and  dismissed  him  as  a  coward.  It 
ing.  "  If  the  country  stands  the  expense  of  seems  his  ship  was  not  of  the  most  seaworthy. 
this  road  by  land  grants  or  guaranteeing  His  crew  were  impressed  seamen  and  muti- 
bonds,  it  should  own  the  road,  even  if  it  nous.  Coming  to  Churchill,  he  had  found 
leased  the  line  for  operating  to  other  com-  a  tremendotls  gale  raging,  such  as  occasional- 
panies,"  declared  a  prominent  western  Lib-  ly  sweeps  a«{^  the  sea  front  of  Atlantic 
eral.  City.    The  ice  was  churning.    The  captain 

HALP  THE  PKESENT  I.A1LE0AD  HAUL.  ^'  ."^"^.V'k""'  iH!''  "f  n'^'u'""!'" 
England  with  his  cai^  In  all  the  other 
(i)  If  a  railroad  ran  to  Churchill  (and  220  years  the  company's  ships  always  found 
one  is  now  a  fourth  of  the  way  there),  (2)  certain  refuge  in  Churchill,  till  it  came  to 
snd  if  Churchill  were  a  practicable  haibor,  have  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest 
(3)  and  if  Hudson  Straits  could  be  navi-  natural  harbors  in  America, 
gated, — two  of  the  three  iU  very  big  ones,  The  records  show  that  it  often  rcin«in£d 
indeed, — the  haul  of  the  railroads  to  the  free  of  ice  till  December,  and  was  seldom  , 
Atlantic  ports  ^vould  be  cut  just  in  half,  closed  before  the  middle  of  November.  In 
Traffic,  like  water,  finds  the  easiest  and  short-  spring,  records  state, — and  ss  I  am  not  Tvrit- 
est  way  to  the  sea.  It  needs  no  "  wizard  of  ing  a  brief  for  cither  side  to  the  heated  con- 
Wall  Street"  to  conjure  up  what  coup  is  troversy,  I  set  it  down  just  as  the  records 
being  planned  by  the  men  who  have  faith  in  give  it, — that  Churchill  is  a  month  later 
the  Hudson  Bay  route,  opening  than  Moose  or  Albany  or  Nelion, 
Would  Churchill  be  a  practicable  harbor?  south  ^  it  on  Hudson  Bay.  The  southern 
It  is  situated  farther  soudi  than  Sitka,  on  the  fur  posts  mt^t  be  open  in  ApriL     Thcry 
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were  always  open  toward  the  end  of  May. 
Churchill  was  seldom  open  before  the  end  of 
May, — I  had  ahnost  said  was  tteirr  open 
before  the  end  of  May;  but  the  recorJs  give 
several  mild  seasons  when  all  the  ports  were 
loosened  of  ice  by  the  end  of  \iarch;  but 
it  wai  often  as  late  as  the  2oth  of  June. 
Calculating  only  on  certainties,  this  (lives 
Churchill  an  open  season  of  five  months  al- 
ways,— sometimes  seven. 


THE    HARBOR   (. 


CHURCHILL. 


The  harbor  itself  could  not  have  been  bet- 
ter if  it  had  been  made  to  order.  It  is  a 
direct  550-mile  plain,  open  deep-water  sail- 
ing from  the  west  end  of  the  Straits, — no 
shoals,  no  reefs,  deep  enough  for  the  deepest- 
drSft  keel  that  ever  sailed  the  sea.  This,— 
as  captains  of  the  big  warships  know, — n 
true  of  neither  Montreal  nor  New  York. 
At  New  York,  deep-draft  ships  have  to  wai: 
the  tide  both  for  approach  and  departure ; 
and  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  ships  are  ajways 
taking  a  mud  bath  on  the  sand  bars.  Over 
against  this  advantage,  let  it  be  stated  frank- 
ly, Churchill,  summer  and  winter,  is  subject 
to  just  as  furious  gales  as  ever  battered  the 
iron  rocks  of  Newfoundland..  I  could  tell 
■  of  a  dozen  cases  where  old  whalers,  old  sail- 
ors, and  modern  steam-goers  had  to  wait  two 
days  for  a  storm  to  abate  before  attempting 


|{»por 


to  enter  the  harbor.  Three  beacons  placed 
by  the  fur  traders  afford  some  guidance;  but 
it  must  be  remembered,  of  modern  aids  to 
navigation, — -'lighthouses,  buoys,  signal  sta- 
tions,— there  are  yet  none.  One  other  dan- 
ger peculiar  to  Churchill  must  be  noted: 
Five  miles  out  the  hay  is  open  all  the  year 
round  ;  but  3s  the  cold  becomes  intense,  what 
is  knoivn  as  "frost-fog"  lies  thick  as  wool 
on  the  sea,  obscuring  everything. 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  Churchtl! 
are  a  beacon  and  the  crumbling  ruins  of  old 
Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  on  Eskimo  Point,— 
built  to  withstand  the  French  in  1782,  and 
once  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  America. 
Here,  French  raiders  fought  for  the  prize  of 
the  beaver  wealth  with  shrapnel  and  shell. 
Were,  old  Hudson  Bay  worthies  ruled  riot- 
ously and  well, — little  kings  in  a  wilderness, 
— out  man  over  an  empire  the  size  of  Russia, 
luling  hy  dint  oi  his  personal  prowess,  or 
pompous  dignity,  or  homeopathic  doses  of  a 
sleeping  draught  Co  unruly  Indians,  or  kegs' 
of  laudanumed  brandy,  or  the  butt  end  of 
an  oar.  Here,  Hearne  set  forth  on  his 
wilderness  discoveries  to  Athabasca.  Here, 
homesick  young  Englishmen  of  gentle  birth, 
sent  to  expiate  follies  of  youth,  looked  long- 
ingly east  across  the  sun-dyed  seas  toward 
England,  little  dreaming  that  an  empire 
greater  than   England  was  to  arise  on  the 
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working  thdr  wcf.  The  quetdoa  inqr  be 
asked:  Why  not  Mme  of  the  other  haikn 
of  Hudson  B«y7  The  sn«wer  u  to  be  foiBd 
in  the  records:  The  coast  is  so  shoalj  at  Yod 
and.  Moose,  so  boulder^trcwn  and  reefy  it 
Albany,  that  the  fuuiKin  are  not  snod  fat 
even  light-draft  wtuJen.  At  Ymfc,  dift 
must  anchor  five  miles  out  mt  Five-Fadm 
Hole.  At  Albany  and  Mooae,  the  coot  » 
boulder-strtwn  and  shallow  as  a  swanpb 

DISCOVEUD  BY  DANn^ 

No  fort  in  Amerioi  has  had  moK-idniiil 
romance  than  ChuicbilL  Curiouslir  fam^ 
its  discovery  and  founding  are  i  <mhi  ii^imm 
eous  with  Quebec,  whose  rival  QraRUI 
was  till  French  power  fdl  in  ^Nniiils,  ii 
1759.  But  it  was  not  die  £n|^ish  whs  &■ 
covered  Churchill.  They  pre-empted  mA 
named  it  after  the  govemor  of  the  Hodaon's 
Hay  Company.  It  was  Jans  Munck,  a  Dan- 
ish nobleman  and  soldier  of  fortune,  whs 
discovered  the  harbor  in  an  endeavor  to  finl 
a  passage  to  the  Padfic  He  had  come  to 
America  in  the  summer  erf  i6t9  with  two 
Danish  ships,  the  frigate  Unicom  and  sloop 
ssKiMO  TBADos  AT  cHURCHiLi.  Lamprty,  and  crews  of  six^-five  in  all,  in- 

cluding  surgeons,   chaplains,    two    English 

westof  Churchill  Here,  La  Perouse  captured   pilots,    and    some   Danish    noblemen.      Six 

fbrt  and  fur  traders  and  baggage  and  all  when   weeks  he  was  creeping  throu^  the  Straits. 

France  sprang  to  war  to  assist  the  revolting       From  end  to  end  the  Straits  are  450  miles. 

American    colonies. 
Across   from   the 

crumbling  ruins,  twen- 
ty  feet  thick  at  base, 

with    rusty   cannon, 

stamped   G.   R., — 

George    I,, — o  n    the 

other  side  of  the  river 

is  Battery  Point,  with 

a   flag   flying  above 

storehouses  and   pier. 

The  entrance  between 

the   two   headlands   is 

not  a  half  mile  wide, 

against  the  tremendous 

current   of    river   and 

ebb    tide;    but    the 

depth    is    untouchable. 

Port  Churchill   is  the 

harbor  inside, — a  mag- 
nificent    expanse     of 

land-locked  water,  with 

the  fur  post  five  miles 

up  stream.    This,  then, 

is  the  harbor  to  which 

western    railroads   are         thxbk  au  mo  hobses  at  chuicbill,  oklt  mMiaxR  and  dogs. 


TO  EUROPE.  BY  iVAY  OF  HUDSON  BAY. 


At  the  east  end,  off  the  Atlantic,  the 
to  the  Straits  is  between  Baffin  Land  and 
l-ahrador,  or  Resolution  Island  and  the  But- 
tons,— a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  At 
the  west  end,  the  width  is  perhaps  fort>'-five 
miles,  with  an  average  width  inside  the. 
Straits  of  from  70  to  150  miles.  On 
each  side  arc  high,  bold,  hard  rocks  2000 
feet  high  in  places,  opening  like  holes  in  a 
wall  on  bog-covered  lonely  valleys,  down 
which  tinkle  the  crystal  waters  of  the  eternal 
snows.  If  Eskimos  are  hunting  on  Baffin 
Land,  two  skin  kyacks  locked  abreast  to 
keep  afloat  may  shoot  out  on  the  waters  like 
sea  birds;  or  the  Indians  may  run  across. the 
ice-pans  to  greet  a  ship ;  or  a  Bedford  whaler 
may  come  worming  her  way  through  the 
jammed  ice  floes,  one  small  sail  up,  watch  at 
the  crow's-nest,  often  with  the  rudder  nn-- 
shipped.  WalrusM  flounder  over  the  rocks  in 
herds.  Polar  bears  play  clumsily  from  floe 
to  floe;  and  birds  are  in  myriads, — snow 
bunting,  geese,  gulls.  Copper  mines  in 
Labrador,  which  the  fur-trade  annaU  report 
but  which  no  man  has  yet  discovered ;  gold 
dust  in  Baffin  Land,  which  scientists  predict 
but  have  not  found;  and  mica  mines,  which 
are  being  worked,  may  some  day  bring  other 
traffic  and  life  to  the  Straits  than  fur  trader 
and  whaler;  but  to-iiay,  300  years  from  the 
time  of  the  discovery,  the  regions  of  Hudson 
Straits  are  as  much  a  no-man's-land  as  when 
Jans  Munck  saw  them  nearly  three  centuries 


DIFl 


Ul.TIES  OF   NAVIGATION. 


Hudson  Straits  are  really  a  deep  gorge 
which  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  world,— the  ice 
of  the  prehistoric  ages, — has  cut  and  grooved 
and  torn  forcibly  out  of  the  solid  rock,  find- 
ing egress  from  Fox  Channel  of  the  Arctic 
to  open  water  of  the  Atlantic,  Into  this 
funnel  of  rock, — 450  miles  long, — is  jammed 
from  the  west  and  pounded  and  contracted 
the  area  of  an  ice  continent;  and  up  this 
channel  from  the  east  runs  a  tide-n'p  thirty- 
five  feet  high.  When  tide-rip  and  ice  meet, 
there  occurs  what  the  old  navigators  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  fur  trade  call  "  the  furious 
overfall."  The  squeeze  was  always  worst 
at  tHO  places,  at  tfngava  Bay  on  the  east, 
where  the  tfde  swirls  in  against  the  rock 
wall,  with  the  large  ice  of  Greenland,  and 
at  the  L'pper  Narrows,  where  the  ice  from 
the  Arctic  is  most  contracted.  Old  sailing  ves- 
sels used  to  allow  twenty-four  hours'  dflay  for 
these  places;  but  it  must  be  remembered  old 
sailing  vessels  could  make  way  against  ice  in 
only  two  ways, — by  throwing  grappling 
hooks  on  the  ice  and  hauling  up  to  them,  or 
all  hands  out  in  small  boats  and  towing  for- 
ward. At  worst,  holes  could  be  drilled  in 
the  ice  .to  the  fore,  and  obstructions  blown 
up;  but  with  a  tide-rip  thirty-five  feet  higfi, 
and  the  ice  rearing  like  fighting  stallions, 
with  a  shattering  as  of  exploded  ghiss,  the 
life  of  a  boat  was  a  chancey  thing  in  the 
Straits  of  Hudson  Bay.     The  rules  among 
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olJ  Hudson  Bay  fur 
traders  i\  e  r  e  to  get 
fi[;luinfr  gciir  ready 
twenty-liuir  hours  be- 
forehand, then  keep 
«-an-h  at  liisli  tide-,  a.i- 
cliorinjr,  if  possible,  on 
tlic  slicitered  side  of  a 
bic  berg,  or  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  field  of  soft 
ice.— when  still  an- 
other danger  must  be 
u. Itched, —the  suck  of 
tlie  undertow. 

It  will  be  seen  that 
all  railroad  projects  to 
Hudson  Bav  hinge,  not 
v.n   Chiirdiill   Harbor. 


I   the 


ivigatio 


Ho^v 


of  the  Straits.  C 
y  be  navigated  ? 
lonn  are  they 
?  Kven  if  they 
be  navigated  by 
slo""  ocean-goers,  hIII 
they  be  of  any  avail 
for  a  fast  Atlantii: 
Cjovernment  has  sent 


w^ 

p  >" 

iA 

-.;<_ 

'  ;;^ 

-;^^ 

L^- 

i^ 

^tH 

JtSaSS^ 

m^ 

(in  1885  and  1807)  to  test  the  navii.;:itinn  ot 
the  Straits,  and  one  general  expedition  to 
navigate  the  northern  waters  (i<X),l-4)  ;  but 
the  question  has  bec<ime  so  terribly  political, 
— so  much  a  c.uestion  of  east  versus  west, — 
that  the  official  reports  on  the  expedition  are 
more  noteworthy  for  what  they  leave  unsaid 
than  for  what  thev  sav.  The  Gordon  expedi- 
tion of  i88=i  and  the  Wakeham  of  1897  defi- 
nitely established  these  facts:  Hudson  Bay  is 
open  all  the  year  round;  an  open  current  flows 
through  the  Straits  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
but  owing  to  ice-drive  this  current  of  the 
Straits  is  closed  to  navigation  after  Novem- 
ber, and  not  open  afpiin  till  June, — that  is, 
there  are  alwa_vs  live  months  when  the  Straits 
can  be  navi)iated,  sometimes  six.  There  was 
also  discovered  just  inside  the  eastern  entrance 
to  the  Straits  a  splendid  land-locked  harbor, 
or  haven  of  refuse.— I'ort  Bi:r well. —shel- 
tered from  al!  winds  but  the  south. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Low's  expedition  of  1903-+ 
made  a  still  more  important  contribution  to 
the  data  on  the  Straits.  From  actual  ex- 
perience and  irv.vn  the  testimony  of  old  Hud-' 
son  Bay  navigators,  Mr.  Low  established 
the  fact  of  two  open  currents  always  ilowinj; 
in  the  Straits:  one  along  the  north  shore,  in- 
land westward,  hearing  the  ice-drift  of 
Greenland,  so  that  the  ships  entering  can  go 
uU!i  the  ice-drive:  one  alon;;  the  south  shore, 
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outward  eastward,  ocaring  the  raft-ice  of  ice  witli  a  ■mall  tallj  when  two  iiieoefl  of  b 
Hudson  Bay ;  so  that  tlie  ships  going  to  sea  "'•"'  "l"?  tn  br  the  aidea  oiilr  (lor  it  wii  dal 
tjn  al«,  go  ^Uk  the  ic^drift;  in  ho.h  c^es  f^^  W^S>^1S^  .«  -de.  H.- 
ships  can  navigate  the  Straits  with  the  ice- 
drift,  not  against  it  In  fact,  the  difficulties  One  of  the  worn  vrecks  in  the  «)|J*t»ttilA 
of  the  old  navigators  seemed  to  have  been  century  was  in  Ungava  ^ty.  The  luatlHit 
that  they  did  not  know  these  currents  and  almost  instantly  ^ter  the  Crush,  and  the 
attempted  to  sail  against  the  drive.  crew,  escaping  from  floe  to  ftie    took  refugr 

THE  «BCO.»  OF  WRECKS.  °"  '^'"',"°L''l!"t    ^^'   ""''.  ''""   "^ 
were  set  upon  by  the  iLskimos  and  oiassacrtd 
■  On  the  whole,  the  records  of  Hudson  Bay   to  a  man.    Add  to  the  wrccka  in  the  Strain 

fur    traders    arc    even    more    reliable    than  the  wrecks  in  the  south  end    of    the   bar.— 

the  government   reports   of  a    few  seasons'  James  Bay, — from  shoalg  and  ice,  and  it  will 
cruises.     Since    1667   the   company's  vessels    be  seen  that  the  toll  taken  by  the  sea  in  Hu^- 

have  navigated  the  Straits,^ — in  its  early  days,  son  Bay  is  no  sailor's  yam.     Only  tuo  vear^ 

fron   1713   to   1800,  as  many  as  four  and  ago  a  cargo  of  $300,000  worth  of  furs  went 

five  frigates  a  year.      What   percentage  of  to  the  bottom  ofjf  Charlton  Island    and  onli 

these  had  trouble  in  the  Straits?     From  the  last  year  Lloyds  presented  C^tain    Ford  oi 

records,  I  judge  all  had  trouble  in  the  Straits,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  witb  ■  bacfnl  of 

apd  a  very  large  number,  disasters.     This  guineas  for  preventing  a  lecoad  wreck  in  a 

will  not  please  men  pinning  their  faith  on  second  Jam. 

the  Hudson  Bay  route  to  Europe;  but  it  is  Against  these  facts  let  it  be  remembered 

the  record  of  facts, — of  the  Hudson's  Bay  that  the  old  fur-trade  ships  were  sailing  vo- 

Company  vessels,  and  not  an  opinion.    I  take  sels  that  could  neither  reverse  lior  nun,  as 

up  one  of  thousands  of  pamphlets, — this  one  modern  ice-cutters,  propelled  by  steun,  can. 

by   a    Dominion    Government   enthusiast, —  Also,  up  to  the  present  Hu'dsMi  Straits  have 

that   have   been    advocating    this    route    for  been    a    chartless    sea,    without    lif^thousc, 

twenty  years,  and  I  read :  shelter,  or  signal.  The  railroad  that  is  point- 

Of  all  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  '"f '°  Churchill  will  be  a  thing  accomplished 

Company  there  have  been  remarkably  few  losses  witln"  a  tew  years.     Keewatin, — the  great 

and  none  at  all  in  the  Straits.    Considering  that  game  preserve,  in  area  the  size  of  half  Euro- 

the  coasts  are  quite  utisurveyed.  without  charts  pean    Russia,— it  has  just  been   announced 

beacons,  lighthouses,  or  pilot^.t  must  be  admitted  ^-in  be  divided  up  among  the  provinces  of 

this  IS  a  remarkably  favorable  record.  ■»,»■.  u       c     i_       l            "   "'^  jiiovinccs  01 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario,  giv- 

It  is  a  remarkably   favorable  record,  so  ing  each  a  seaport.    Instead  of  the  dog  train 

favorable  that  it  is  a  made-up  piece  of  non-  that  has  tinkled   over   the  leagueless   drift! 

tense.     In  the  first  forty  years  of  its  exist-  from  Churchill  to  York,  and  York  to  Nor- 

ence, — say  from   1670  to   1710, — the  com-  way   House,   and   Norway   House   to    R«l 

pany  lost  thirteen  vessels.     These  were  lost  River,  and  that  still  sets  out  on  the  return 

in  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  Salisbury,  journey  each  February, — the  mail  packet,  it 

wrecked    in    the    English    Channel.     Then  is  called, — will  be  the  hoot  of  the  new  truu- 

came  six  wrecks  in  ten  years,  from  1726  to  continental  route  to  Europe.    Widi  the  cooi- 

1736. — four  of  them  in  the  Straits,  two  of  ing  of  the  railway  will  come  the  settler  and 

them   under  Captain   Coates,  both  wrecked  will    go   the   game.     The   days   of  the  fur 

by  the  tide  swirl  of  Ungava  Bay,    From  my  regime  in  Keewatin  are  numbered.    The  fur 

examinations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  regime  is  passing  away, 

journals  from   1670  to  1820,  I  venture  to  Wrecks  or  no  wrecks,  the  Hudson  Bav 

say  no  ten  years  of  the  company's  history  route  is  coming.     If  the  Straits  are  not  fit 

passed   without  a  wreck.     Hear  what  old  for  navigation  they  will  be  made  fit,  as  Peter 

Captain    Coates    of    the    1700's  says:  the  Great  made  St.  Petersburg  fit  for  the 

.    You  are  carefully  to  avoid  being  entangled  in  *^P{*?1  °^  his  kingdom.     And  of  course  there 

ice   before   ;;ou    have    entered    Hudson    Strait,  wll  be  wrecks.     Other  ports  have  a  higher 

lee  without  is  so  hardened  and  washed  that  it  average  of  wrecks  than  six  in  ten  years.     In 

STfJLV!fhe""s?«it?;%r'ioTis'^^^  vSThr"'  5rr"  ^'-"^^  f  ^'""?-™ 

tides  and  cuiTent.  that  mai.;  it  very  dangerous  *'"  7™  with  locomotives  and  steamships 

to  hazard  a  ship  amongst  it.    .    .    .    This  ex-  ^°  telegraph  wtrcs.    Difficulties  and  wrecks 

perience  I  bought  very  <fcar,  for  in  the  year  1727,  tatn  will  assuredly  be;  for  wrecks  are  the 

near  Cape  Farewell,  we  were  worming  through  toll  we  pay  to  the  sea. 
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WESTERN  CANADA:   ITS  RESOURCES  AND 
POSSIBIUTIES. 

BY  JOHN  W.  DAFOE. 

(Editor  of  the  Manitoba  Free  Prets.) 


'  '~pHE  great  achievement  in  colmiizatton  by 
^  the  United  States  during  t^e  nineteenth 
centuiy,  the  transfonnaticm  of  the  West  from 
a  savage  wilderness  to  a  settled,  orderly, 
prosperous,  and  populous  community  within 
a  single  generation,  is  now  being  repeated 
north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  by  Canada. 
In  some  measure  the  new  feat  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  ttie  Canadian  west  is  be- 
ing settled  in  the  main  by  colonists  induced 
to  emigrate  to  Canada  from  other  lands, 
while  the  Western  States  were  filled  by  the 
westward  pressure  of  a  great  native  popula- 
tion. 

This  peaceful  conquest  of  a  vast  wilder- 
ness, which  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  world,  has  been  accomplished  within  less 
tfian  four  decades.  TTiere  arc  in  the  dty  of 
Winnipeg  not  a  few  men  still  engaged  in 
active  business  who  have  been  a  part  of  the 
entire  development  from  the  crude  beginnings 
of  1870-71.  The  present  Mayor  of  Winni- 
peg, Mr.  James  H.  Ashdown,  is  by  no  means 
an  old  man,  yet  his  business  life  covers  the 
whole  period  of  the  commercial  development 
of  the  Canadian  WesL    When,  in  1868,  he 


started  the  little  tinsmithing  business  which 
has  since  devdoped  into  an  immense  estab- 
lishment there  was  no  Winnipeg,  the  present 
city  site  being  the  bare  prairie  around  the 
trading  post  of  Fort  Gany.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Cwnpany  still  ruled  over  a  vast  empire 
reaching  from  Labrador  to  the  Pacific;  com- 
merce of  all  kinds,  excepting  the  fur  trade, 
was  non-existent;  a  narrow  belt  of  cultivated 
land  along  the  rivers  near  Fort  Garry  raised 
sufEcient  food  for  the  small  population,  com- 
prising descendants  of  Ae  Red  River  settlers 
and  the  half-breed  ol&pring  of  Hudson's  Bay 
servants  and  their  Indian  mates;  the  nearest 
railway  was  hundreds  of  miles  away  to  the 
south ;  and  the  great  fertile  plains  to  the  west 
were  given  up  to  the  Indian,  the  buftdo,  and 
the  fur-trader. 

It  was  a  remote,  inaccessible  frontier  set- 
tlement, to  be  leairhed  only  by  a  tedious  and 
often  dangerous  overland  journey  from  St. 
Paul;  bejmnd  it  was  the  savage,  untamed 
wilderness.  A  Winnipeg  business  man  re- 
calls that  in  1873,  when,  as  an  adventuroui 
youth,  he  Aired  wctt  on  a  fur-hunting  cxpedi- 
doa,  he  left  the  last  house  behind  00  dw 
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bants  of  the  Assiniboinr,  sixty  mile  It 
yond  Winnrpcg:  thereafter  for  moves 
I.c  was  never  under  a  roof.  Oniyifrj: 
men  with  prophetic  vision  peopini  mt 
prairie  in  the  imagination  with  Kiffit 
ami  prosperous  farmers  and  dotted  '. 
uiifi  growing  cities.  Chief  among  (hot 
uai  "  Saskatchewan  "  Taylor,  h^  fci 
(lycr  twenty  j-ears  was  the  United  Stm 
Consul  in  Winnipeg, 


=        To-day,  after  the  lapse  of  three  >nd  i 

^  half  decades,  these  great  western  pliin 

=  have  a  population  appro^hfng  a  million 

w  souls.     The  quinquennial   census,  takoi 

^  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  Junt 

tL  of  last  }-ear,  gave  Manitoba  a  population 

/  of    365,688;    Saskatchewan,     257,76): 

t  an,t  Alberta,    185,412, — a    total   for  tnt 

g  Northwest  provinces  of  808,863.     Thf 

g  immiKration  since  the  time  of  taking  the 

a  census  will  carry  this  total  well  past  tht 

J;  fX)0,ocw  mark.     In  1901   these  provinc*' 

!j  bad  a  population  of  419,512,      Thus,  in 

■A  live  years  the  population  doubled.    In  the 

£  two  provinces  into  which    the   inimieri- 

3  tiim    is   ohiefly    pouring    the    growth   is 

L  much    higher    than    this     ratio,     which 

-  has  been  affected  by  the    comparatiieh 

i^  IHsurely    growth    of    Manitoba,     where 

i  there    arc    no    longer    free-prant    land*. 

S  The  population  of  Saskatchewan  jumped 

;  from  01.279  in  1901  to  257,763  in  1906, 

^  with  strong  indications  that  this  ratio  of 

^  growth    will    be    maintained     for    many 

=  years  to  come.     The  Dominion  (lovern- 

<  ment    has  issued    a  census  map    of    the 

o  western  provinces,  giving  in  contrastini; 

Ij  colors  the  figures  of  population  in  each 

2  township    for    igoi    and     1906.       This 

5  shows  in  a  striking  manner  how  the  hii- 

^  man  stream  is  spreading  over  the  face  of 

g  the    country.      Hundreds   of    townships 

^  which  had  not  a  soul  within  their  bound- 

s  aries  in   1901   arc  now  marked  up  with 

^^  substantial  totals.     In  one  district  alone 

*  ninety  contiguous  townships  are  found. 

;"  with  a  present  population  of  2500,  where 

r  there  was  not  a  single  settler  five  year* 


RAHIU   GROWTH   OF  CITIES. 

Settlement  of  the  farming  lands  has 
been  follov\ed  by  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  towns  and  cities,  Winnipeg, 
which  is  the  entrepot  of  all  these  prov- 
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inces,  has  kept  pace  from  the  beginning 
with  the  progress  of  the  tributary  region; 
and  the  little  struggling  frontier  outpost 
of  1 87 1  is  now  the  third  city  of  Canada 
in  population  and  volume  of  business.  The 
census  of  1906  gives  a  population  of 
90,cxx)  to  Winnipeg,  while  the  municipal 
estimate  of  April,  1907,  places  it  at  t  i  1,000. 
The  city  takes  a  stride  into  the  adjoining 
prairie  each  twelvemonth;  and  the  outskirts 
of  a  few  years  ago  are  now  separated  from 
the  fields  by  miles  of  houses.  Thirty-seven 
million  dollars  has  been  expended  in  buildings 
alone  during  the  past  four  years;  the  assess- 
ment in  the  same  time  has  doubled;  the  an- 
nual federal  revenue  from  customs,  excise, 
and  postoffice  has  increased  from  $3,000,000 
to  $6,000,000;  the  bank  clearings  have  risen 
from  $250,000,000  to  $500,000,000, — all 
facts  which  tell  their  own  story  of  abounding 
prosperity  and  unrestricted  growth. 

While  Winnipeg  has  obtained  a  command- 
ing lead  and  will  doubtless  always  be  to 
Western  Canada  what  Chicago  is  to  the 
Western  States,  it  is  already  quite  apparent 
that  it  is  not  to  be  the  only  considerable  city 
in  the  prairie  provinces.  For  the  position  of 
the  second  city  of  the  west  there  are  two 
aspirants,  both  with  boundless  ambitions,  and 
rhe  rivalry  between  them  is  intense.  Edmon- 
ton, superbly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
North  Saskatchewan,  is  making  enormous 
strides  forward.  In  igoi  it  was  a  mere  vil- 
lage on  the  remote  northwestern  fringe  of 
Kttlement.    An  indiSerently  operated  rail- 


way which  ended  on  the  far  side  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  linked  it  in  uncertain  fash- 
ion with  the  world.  To-day  it  is  a  busy, 
pretentious,  ambitious  city,  the  capital  of  the 
new  jirovince  of  Alberta;  it  is  served  by  two 
railway  systems,  with  another  in  building; 
and  it  has  a  population  approaching  the 
15,000  mark  (actual  figures,  1906,  11,196). 
Beyond  it  are  the  Peace  River  country  and 
the  great  basin  of  the  Mackenzie,  both  of 
which  in  years  to  come  will  pay  handsome 
tribute  to  the  gateway  city.  To  the  south 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  main  line 
is  Calgary,  with  about  the  same  population 
as  Edmonton,  already  a  big  business  center, 
and  certain  of  a  great  future.  Calgary's  rosy 
expectation's  of  early  greatness  are  based  in 
large  part  upon'  the  vast  irrigation  works  car- 
ried out  in  its  neighborhood  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  by  which  some  4,000,000 
acres  of  land,  too  arid  for  cultivation  by  ordi- 
nary methods,  have  been  made  suitable  for 
intensive  farming.  This  land,  which  is  now- 
filling  up  with  American  settlers,  will  main- 
tain a  dense  population. 

Both  Calgary  and  Edmonton  look  forward 
to  populations  of  100,000  each  within  a  few 
years;  and  Calgary  has  an  enthusiastic  asso- 
ciation of  citizens  known  as  "  The  100,000 
Club,"  pledged  to  expedite  the  happy  day. 
Medicine  Hat,  to  the  east  of  Calgary,  has  a 
great  natural  advantage  in  the  possession  of 
natural  gas,  and  aspires  to  be  the  manufac- 
turing center  of  the  further  plains.  In  Sas- 
katchewan, Regina,  the  capital,  and  Moose 
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Jaw,  within  fifty  miles  of  one  another,  are  dian  Pacific  Railway,  and  3489  hf  il>  linL 

running  a  close  race  for  the  position  of  the  the    Canadian     Northern     Railway.    Ik 

most  populous  center  in  the  province.    Dur-  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,   the  new  tranioitfi- 

ing  the  five  years  from  1901   to   1906  the  nental  railway  being  built  by  die  CanaJiai 

population   of   Regina   rose   from    2249   to  (jovernmcnt  and  the  Grand  Tnink  Fadfe 

6169,  and  that  of  Moose  Jaiv  from  1S58  to  Company,  will  begin 

6249.     They  are   both   certain    to   advance  its  h  estem  lines  this  s 

'steadily   in   population,   and    will   be   large  nipe^  and  Edmonton  hundrtds  t 

towns  within  another  decade.    The  most  am-  the  grade  have  been  completed, 

bitious  -place  in  Saskatchewan  is  Saskatoon,  to  be  laid  during  the  coming  summer, 

on  the  South  Saskatchewan,  which  made  a  of  Winnipeg  thousands  of  men  are  engi 

hard  but  unsuccessful  fight  for  the  capital,  rushing  the  railway  throu^  to  Pdrt  I 

In  1901  it  was  a  mere  hamlet  of  113  people;  the  Lake  Superior  tenninal  of  the  s>'si 

in  1906  it  had  grown  to  301 1.     In  Manitoba  as  the  country  is  chiefly  rock  and  mi^cgd 

no  very  large  city  can  grow  up  under  the  progress  made  is  disappoindngli    siow; 


shadow  of  Winnipeg,  but  Brandon,  with 
10,408  population  in  1906,  representing 
increase  of  100  per  cent,  during  the  qi 
quennia]  period,  is  one  of  the  most  attract 
and  prosperous  centers  of  the  West. 

THE  RAILROAD  AND  IMMIGRATION. 


thi;  hope'that  the  road  would  be  In  comin*' 
sion  in  the  fall  of  the  present  jrear  to  aid  Bi 
carrying  out  this  year's  crop  has  beoi  abai- 
doned. 

Although  it  is  over  thirty  yean  since  the 
first  feeble  attempts  at  opening  the  West  to 
settlement  were  made,  the  actual  transfonna- 
Nothing  speaks  more  eloquently  of  the  tion  of  the  empty  wilderness  into  a  thriving 
West's  progress  than  the  growing  railway  community,  throbbing  .with  life  and  energy,' 
systems.  Ilie  year  1878  saw  the  beginning  has  taken  place  within  the  past  ten  years.  It 
of  the  transportation  'system  in  the  Canadian  has  resulted  from  the  vitalizing  stream  of 
West.  By  the  end  of  that  year  sixty-four  humanity  which  has  pouiied  into  it,  and  is 
miles  of  railway  track  had  been  laid.  Five  continuing  in  ever-deepening  volume.  These 
years  afterward,  in  1883,  this  had  been  in-  great  empty,  forlorn  prairies  calling  for  peo- 
creased  to  630  miles.  In  1888  it  had  grown  pie  who  would  not  come  were  the  despair  of 
to  2366  miles;  by  1S93  it  had  grown  to  3277,  the  statesmen  of  the  Dominion  fifteen  years 
and  in  1898  to  3876  miles.  At  present  there  ago.  Canada  had  risked  evcrydiing  on  her 
are  in  Western  Canada,  in  main  line  and  faith  in  the  West,  pledging  her  credit  to  the 
branches,  4400  miles  operated  by  the  Cana-    limit  to  rush  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

across  the  continent. 
That  road  was  com- 
pleted from  ocean  to 
ocean  in  1885,  but  the 
expectation  of  immedi- 
ate rapid  development 
failed  sadly  of  fulfill- 
ment. The  progress 
of  the  West  Suggested 
rather  the  snail  than 
the  race-horse ;  and 
ten  years  later  so  little 
advance  had  been 
made  that  the  former 
buoj-ant  hopes  gave 
way  to  a  spirit  of  pcSr 
siraism  about  the  West , 
which  still  persists  in 
some  parts  of  Eastern 
Canada.  But  the 
darkest  hour  is  just 
before  the  dawn;  and 
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into  the  vast  wastes  of  the  West  the  tiny 
rivulet  of  immigration  which  has  now  become 
a  great  stream. 


Many  influences  have  gone  toward  widen- 
ing this  current  of  immigration,  but  the  in- 
itial impulse  which  set  it  in  motion  came 
from  the  courage  of  one  man.  In  1896 
Clifford  Sifton,  a  young  man,  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  who  had  already  played  a  con- 
siderable roie  in  the  politics  of  Manitoba, 
became  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Do- 
minion Government.  He  was  equipped  with 
a  genius  for  organization,  an  almost  un- 
equaled  capacity  for  persistent  hard  work, 
and,  above  all,  a  faith  in  the  West  which 
knew  neither  wavering  nor  questioning.  He 
threw  himself  with  immense  energy  into  the 
task  of  advertising  the  Canadian  West  to  the 
world  and  inducing  immigration.  His  con- 
ception of  the  problem  and  its  solution  was 
Napoleonic;  for  he  saw  what  others  could 
not  see  and  even  scouted  as  absurd,  that  the 
people  who  could  be  induced  most  easily  to 
lead  the  procession  into  the  vacant  prairies 
lived  in  the  adjoining  States  of  the  American 
Union.  A  new  generation  had  grown  up  in 
these  States  on  the  farms  secured  as  free 
grants  by  their  fathers  in  the  '70's,  and  he 
saw  that  when  they  looked  for  lands  for 
themselves  there  would  be  none  available  at 
all  comparable  with  those  of  Western  Canada. 


Therefore,  he  argued,  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  opportunities  and  possibilities  of  the  new 
land  to  the  north  would  be  to  insure  such  a 
migration  as  he  desired,  and  if  the  stream 
once  began  flowing  it  would  widen  by  its 
own  velocity.  This  was  the  great  idea  which, 
given  effect  to  by  an  organization  called  into 
being  by  first-class  executive  talent,  operating 
with  limitless  resources,  broke  forever  the 
great  silence  of  the  prairies  and  made  them 
the  Mecca  of  the  world's  landless  folk. 

There  had  been  for  years  Canadian  immi- 
gration agencies  at  various  places  In  the 
United  States,  but  they  had  been  adminis- 
tered in  a  spirit  of  perfunctory  hopelessness. 
These  offices  were  reorganized;  new  ones 
opened ;  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  was  ex- 
pended in  advertising  and  In  the  distribution 
of  printed  literature ;  enterprising  drummers 
were  sent  abroad  thronghout  the  Western 
States  to  preach  up  the  opportunities  of  West- 
em  Canada;  representative  farmers  were  in-' 
duced  to  take  trips  through  .the  Canadian 
West,  all  expenses  paid  by  the  government, — 
In  fact,  everything  that  trained  business  tal- 
ent could  suggest  was  done. 

The  result?  In  the  first  year  of  the  new 
order  of  things  241 2  Americans  came  to  Can- 
ada, and  thereafter  the  number  mounted 
yearly.  By  1899  the  figures  had  reached 
11,945;  >90i,  17.987;  1902,  26,388;  1903, 
49,473;  1904,  45.171;  1905,  43.652;  1906, 
57,919.  During  the  ten  years  ending  June 
30,  1906,  no  less  than  272,609  persons  left 
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the  United  States  to  become  residents  of 
Western  Canada.  These  people  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  govern- 
ment homestead  records  for  1906  show  ap- 
plications from  persons  coming  from  ever>- 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cltiding  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Alaska. 
North  Dakota-led  in  the  applications,  with 
Minnesota  a  close  second;  then  came  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Washington.  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
tapering  to  two  from  Alabama  and  one  from 
Georgia. 


4h. 


Tie  part  whu^'the  American  settler  has 
played  in  the  discovery  of  Western  Canada  as 
the  land  of  op^artiS^tTcs  Is  a  frequent  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  press  both  of  the  United 
States  wd  Canada.  Qertain  ivriters  for 
United  States  publications  with  a  weakness 
for  picturesque  effects  have  represented  the 
"  American  invasion  "  as  the  sole  cause  of 
the  transformation.  This  is,  of  course,  an 
exaggeration,  pardonable  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  current  of  American  immigra- 
tion has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  west's 
development,  but  it  has  been  induced,  en- 
couraged, directed,  and  utilized  by  Canadian 
governmental  and  railway  agencies  for  the 


furtherance  ot  greKt   plans.      It  Ihh  pn 

Canada  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  moIcii 
with  the  highest  average  of  efficiencjr.  Tkf, 
almost  without  exception,  have  su&ieiit  c^ 
ital  to  make  a  good  start,  a  1 
consideration  in  a  nenr  cx>iiatT7  wherp 
is  scarce  and  dear.  Akin  to  the 
in  race,  language,  political  and  •qpal  c» 
toms,  they  become  a  part  of  the 
just  as  naturally  as  one  stream  flom' 
other  at  the  same  level.  ^ 

These   settlers   have    also    brought  widi 
them  fifty  years'  experience  in  prai 
ing,  and  by  their  example  have  en 
affected    agricultural    methods.       Large 

tricts  which  had  been  tabooed  by  the  C , 

dian  settlers  have  become  prosperous  and 
populous  because  the  American  newcomc 
siiowed  himself  competent  ta  raise  inimenx 
harvests'upon  land  erroneau&ly  regardcdj? 
the  iirst  settlers  as  semi-arid.  1~hc~smfeK 
business  which  has  been  accomplidicil.tii.  Ac 
west  was  the  purchase  five  years  ago  of  huo- 
drcds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  of  tbs 
character  by  an  American  land  syndicatt 
from  a  Canadian  railway  and  the  Dominion 
Government  at  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  an  acre. 
Thii  land  ran  for  100  miles  on  both  sides  of 
a  raihiay,  yet  after  nearly  twenty  years  it 
remained  a  wilderness.  Free  homestcadi 
within  this  belt  offered  by  the  government 
met  with  no  takers.  This  district  is  now  one 
of  the  best-settled  parts  of  SaskatchcH'an, 
and  land  is  held  at  high  prices.  This  syndi- 
cate of  American  speculators  found  their 
knowledge  of  western  land  a  highly  remun- 
erative asset. 

ADVERTISES 


Stilt  more  important,-  however,  was  tlie 
advertisement  which  the  "  American  inva- 
sion "  gave  Western  Canada.  It  was  pre- 
cisely what  the  country  needed, — indeed  there 
could  have  been  no  substitute  for  it  in  point 
of  effectiveness.  The  Eastern  Canadian  was 
ratherout  of  conceit  with  his  own  West;  and 
if  a  migratory  instinct  drove  him  onward  he 
went  to  the  United  States.  In  Great  Qritain 
Western  Canada  could  get  no  hearing  at  all, 
— her  emigrants  went  to  Australia,  the 
United  States,  New  Zealand,  or  even  to  alien 
lands  in  preference  to  Canada.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  possible  exertions  by  the 
government  could  have  turned  the  attention 
of  these  people  to  Canada  had  not  the  influx 
of  Americans  to  the  prairies,  loudly  an- 
nounced by  all  controllable  ^encies  of  pub- 
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Hcity,  challenged  their  attention  and  pricked 
their  national  pride.  Once  the  fact  was 
driven  into  their  consciousness  they  began  to 
hold  that  if  Western  Canada  was  good  enough 
for  "  Yankees"  it  was  good  enough  for  them. 
British  newspapers  in  particular  showed  a  be- 
lated but  very  real  interest.  Visions  of  West- 
ern Canada  thoroughly  Americanized  gave 
way  to  nightmares  of  imperial  disruption, 
and  Britons  were  urged  to  emigrate  to  save 
the  country  to  the  flag.  It  may  be  said  that 
Canadians, — at  least  those  living  west  of  the 
lakes, — have  always  been  easy  in  their  minds 
about  the  political  and  national  consequences 
of  the  "American  invasion";  but  the  need- 
less alarms  of  British  public  men  and  news- 
papers were  not  discouraged,  because  they  co- 
operated powerfully  with  the  propaganda 
carried  on  by  the  Canadian  immigration  au- 
thorities. 

BRITISH    IMMIGRATION    FAR   GREATER   THAN 
AMERICAN. 

The  result  has  been  a  heavily  increasing 
immigration  from  the  British  Isles,  until  it 
now  exceeds  by  many  thousands  every  .year 
the  arrivals  from  the  United  States.  For  the 
ten-year  period  specified  above  there  were 
3 1 1 ,747  immigrants  from  Great  Britain, 
compared   with   272,609   from   the   United 


States;  with  248,250  from  "  other  countries," 
chiefly  continental  Europe.  The  Scandi- 
navian, Teutonic,  and  Slavic  peoples  are  all 
strongly  represented  in  Western  Canada. 
The  most  numerous  non-British  people  arc 
the  Ruchenians,  or  little  Russians.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  a  large  yearly  influx  of  Canadian 
settlers  from  the  older  provinces,  of  whom 
there  is  no  record  excepting  in  the  homestead 
applications.  These  figures  showed  that  out 
of  41,869  applications  for  homesteads  last 
year  27  per  cent,  were  Canadians,  29  per 
cent.  Americans,  20  per  cent,  from  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  while  the  remaining  24  per  cent, 
comprised  persons  of  eighteen  differing  na- 
tionalities. These  statistics  show  that  West- 
ern -  Canada  is  overwhelmingly  English- 
speaking  and  dispose  of  the  fears  of  those 
pessimists,  sometimes  heard  in  the  Canadian 
Parliaipent.who  picture  the  ultimate  Western 
Canadians  as  a  mongrel  race  with  a  mongrel 
civilization.  A  considerable  percentage  of 
those  recorded  as  foreigners  arc  of  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  stock,  and  therefore  akin. 
The  only  alien  race  represented  at  all  strong- 
ly is  the  Slavic,  and  already  it  is  being  An- 
glicized with  a  rapidity  which  sometimes  re- 
sults in  startling  transformations.  The  Gali- 
cian  youth  of  five  years  ago  is  now,  in  many 
cases,  not  easily  distinguishable  by  speech  or 
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manners  from  his  nd^bor  of  Canadian  birth 
and  lineage. 

ABUNDANCE    OF    LAND    FOR   THE    LANDLESS. 

The  Eastern  Canadian  provinces  are  sparse- 
ly settled  and  afford  innumerable  openings 
to  home-seelcing  immigrants;  but  Manitoba 
and  the  two  newer  provinces  to  the  west, — 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.^mafcc  the  ap- 
peal to  the  landless  of  the  world  which  is 
drawing  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  yearly 
from  the  United  States,  from  Great  Britain, 
and  from  every  country  of  Europe,  with 
Asia  not  unrepresented  in  the  inflowing  tide. 
The  legend  "  Free,  i6o  Acres,  Western  Can- 

:  ada  Farm  Lands,"  put  into  a  compact  ad- 
vertisement occupying  but  a  few  inches  of 
space  and  placed  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment in  numberless  publications  year  after 
year,  has  been  the  magnet.  Th()ugh  popula- 
tion is  pouring  into  this  vacant  territory  like 
water  into  a  reservoir,  it  takes  but  little  con- 
sideration of  the  situation  to  make  it  plain 
that  there  is  no  probabilit>'  that  this  genera- 

;  tion  will  see  the  filling  up  of  "  the  last  West,' 
The  three  provinces,  .Vlanitoba,  Saskatchi 
wan,  and  Alberta,  have  a  combined  area  c 
some  550,000  square  miles.  These  figures  in 
themselves  may  mean  nothing  to  the  casual 
reader;  but  they  represent  a  territory  as  large 
as  the  original  States  of  the  American  Union, 
plus  the  States  of  Ohio,  Intllana,  and  Illinois. 
For  846  miles  these  provinces  abut  on  the 


^ 

I'nited  States,  and  they  run  northward  from 
,t<x>  to  500  miles.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
anywhere  on  the  earth's  surface  is  there  an 
area  of  equal  extent  with  a  hlg;her  percent- 
age of  tillable  soil.  These  statements  in  all 
their  baldness  will  suggest  to  the  imaginative 
and  informed  mind  how  enormous  are  the 
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possibilities  and  luiw  assured  the  future  of 
Western  Canada, 

Up  CO  the  present  nothing  more  than  the 
first  steps  toward  the  settlement  of  this  dis- 
trict have  been  taken.  The  most  accessible 
parts  have  been  opened  up,  and  the  choicest 
land  in  these  districts  has  been  pre-empted; 
but  the  area  is  so  great  and  its  undeveloped 
resources  so  incalculable  that  it  can  absorb 
the  inHowini;  tide  for  an  indefinite  period, 
although  it  is  probable  that  a  few  years  will 
sec  the  end  of  free  homesteading  except  in 
the  rcpiote  northern  districts..  Settlement 
already  runs  far  in  advance  of  the  railways 
and  the  land  surveyor;  and  there  are  special 
laws  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  adventur- 
ous pioneer  who  leaves  behind  the  outposts 
of  civilization  and  pitches  his  tent  in  the 
prairie  wilderness.  Up  to  the  end  of  last 
year  the  surveying  corps  of  the  government 
had  staked  out  120,484,455  acres,  equivalent 
to  753,023  farms  of  160  acres  each.  Up  to 
the  same  date  240,847  persons  had  made 
homestead  entries  accounting  for  land  to  the 
extent  of  38,535i520  acres.  Between  this 
and  the  total  amount  surveyed  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  82,000,000  acres;  but  he  who  as- 
sumes that  this  large  tract  of  land  yet  awaits 
homesteading  errs.  Much  of  this  additional 
land  has  already  passed  from  the  Crown  or  is 
reserved  for  special  purposes. 

Western  Canada  has  been  surveyed  on  the 
American  plan, — in  square  townships  of 
thirty-six  sections  each.  Each  section  is  a 
mile  square  and  contains  640  acres,  or  four 


quarter-sections  of  160  acres  each.  A  quar- 
ter-section is  the  extent  of  the  homesteading 
privilege.  These  sections  are  numbered  con- 
secutively from  I  to  36.  ■  Only  the  even- 
numbered  sections  are  available  for  home- 
steading; and  the  area  has  been  further  re- 
stricted by  reservations  for  educational  en- 
dowment, for  the  quieting  of  half-breed 
titles,  and  for  other  purposes;  so  that  it  is 
plain  that  the  40,000,000  acres  already  alien- 
ated by  homesteading  have  reduced  to  a  com- 
paratively narrow  margin  the  lands  available 
for  free  grants,  until  such  times  as  surveys 
are  pushed  into  more  remote  districts,  and 
other    land,    at    present    under    reserve,    is 
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thrown  open   for  this  purpose.     The  odd-  back  into  its  hands.      The  final  deciaon  of 
numbered  sections  throughout  practically  the  Parliament  will  be  along  these  lines,  thoagl 
whole  of  Western  Canada  have  been  reserved  it  is  possible  that  a  few  million  acres  may  be 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  to  enable  specially  reserved  for  sale  for  the  benefit  o: 
the    railway   companies   to    select    the    land  the  projected  railway  to  Hudson  Bay,  whid 
grants  lavished   on   them   by   Parliament  in  the  government  is  being  urged  to  build  as  3 
the  days  of  small  things  as  an  encouragement  state  railway.     With   the   possible  exceptioc 
to  construction.     These  grants,  to  the  enor-  of  this  reservation,  the  odd-numbered  seair-n* 
mous  extent  of  32,000,000  acres,  have  now  will  be  open  for  settlement,  probably  by  nf\; 
been  satisfied ;  and  the  balance  of  the  odd-  year,  although  it  is  likely  that  the  condition.-, 
numbered  sections  have  come  back  into  the  as  set  forth  in  the  abortive  nieasure,  will  h 
hands  of  the  Dominion  (jovcrnment  for  dis-  somewhat  modified.  Last  year  6,000,000  acn 
position.  of  land  were  taken  up  by  hon:esteaders ;  ani! 
The  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  the  present  Min-  even  should   this  ratio    be    maintained  it  :• 
ister  of  the  Interior,  speaking  in  Parliament  evident  that  there  will  be  sufficient  land  aval! 
on  March   14  of  the  current  year,  made  a  able  to  meet  demands  of  this  character  kr 
statement  of  the  amount  of  public  lands  still  another  decade,  if  it  be  possible  for  the  rail- 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  government  ways  so  to  extend  their  systen's  as  to  make 
and  as  such  available  for  any  purpose  within  all  the  homestead  land  accessible. 
the  pleasure  of  Parliament.    After  allowing        Many  people  come  to  Western  Canada  un- 
for  40,000,000  acres  of  land  for  homestead-  der  a  misapprehension  "as  to  the  facilities  toi 
ing,  32,(XX.),ooo  for  the  railways,  and   25,-  homesteading,    and    in    Qonsequence    suffer 
000,000  for  various  other  purposes,  he  esti-  severe    disappointment.      The    homesteading 
mated  that  there  remained,  south  of  the  fifty-  army   always   keeps  in    advance    of    railway 
fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  80,000,000  acres  of  construction,   and   it  is   therefore   quite  im- 
land.     Half  of  this  being  even  numbered,  is  possible  to  secure  a  homestead  within  a  short 
open  for  homesteading;  as  to  the  odd-num-  distance  of  an  established  railway.      Home- 
bered  sections,  they  await  the  will  of  Par-  steading  parties  go  far  afield,    trusting  that 
liament.     It  appears  from  the  departmental  in  a  couple  of  years,  by  which  time  they  will 
reports  that  of  this  vast  tract  of  land  only  need  an  outlet  for  their  products,  the  railway 
some  20,000,000  acres  have  been  surveyed  as  will  reach  them.    Often  this  faith  is  justified. 
yet.     As,  however,  the  department  has  been  but  sometimes  the  railway  is    very   long  in 
bringing    from     10,000,000    to    12,000,000  coming.      The  person   coming    to    Western 
acres  under  survey  each  year,  a  few  years  will  Canada  with  a  view  to  securing  ircc  land 
see  the  whole  country  marked  of?  into  quar-  from  the  government  ought  to  recognize  that 
ter-sections.  this  involves  going  twenty,    thirty  .or  even 

,,  „  fortv  miles  from  existing  railways,  with  in- 

PROVISIONS  FOR        HOMFSTI  ADING.  ^^.V^kl^   r.:..r.^^^:^^  Ko^^!k;«o         A     1 

evitable  pioneermg  hardsnips.     J\  large  pro- 

The  government  submitted  a  bill  to  Par-  portion  of  the  new  settlers,  particularly  those 

liament  at  its  late  session,  throwing  open  the  coming  from  the  United  States,  make  no  at- 

40,0(X>-,cxx>  acres  of  oiiii-numbcred  land   to  tempt  to  secure  homesteads.    They  buy  land 

homesteading  upon  exceptionally  generous  con-  in   proximity'  to  the  railways  and   begin  at 

ditions.    Vhe  provision  in  the  present  law  pro-  once  the  work  of  production.     Xo  the  man 

hibiring  any  person  who  had  already  home-  with  even  small  capital  this  is  in  the  long  run 

steaded    from  applying  for  a  second   home-  the  m.ost  profitable  course;  because  in  many 

stead   w  as  dropped,  and   homesteaders  were  cases  the  settler  who  buys  land  has  it  paid,  for 

further  empowered  to  pre-empt  an  additional  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  harvests  before  his 

1 60  acres,  to  he  paid  for  at  $3  an  acre,  or  comrade  who  went  forty  miles  into  the  wil- 

at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Department  of  the  In-  derness  to  take  up  a  homestead  is  brought 

terior.     Strong  opposition  developed  in   the  sufficiently  near  a  railway  to  make  it  possible 

House  of  Commons  to  this  bill  and  the  gov-  for  him  to  farm  under  profitable  conditions. 
crnment  did  not  press  it  to  a  conclusion.  The        Milliorts  of  acres  of  lands  now  in  the  hands 

matter  thus  stands  for  further  consideration  of  private  parties  are  for  sale;  and  an  ihi- 

and  action  at  the  next  session  of  the  Domin-  mense  real-estate  business  is  carried  on  all 

ion  Parliament.     The  draft  legislation  was  over  the  West.     These  lands  passed  out  of 

important  as  showing  the  intention  of  the  the  possession  of  the  Crown  in  various  ways. 

government  to  throw  open  for  free  settlement  The   railway  companies  and   the   Hudson's 

the  odd-numbered  sections  which  have  come  Bay  Company  liavc  received  grants  running 
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high  into  the  millions  of  acr«;  and  a  large 
acreage  has  also  been  alienated  in  satisfaction 
nf  scrip  issued  to  the  half-breeds  in  settlement 
of  their  share  in  the  Indian  title  to  the  land. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  rakes  notice  of  the  operations  of 
eight  large  land-owning  corporations,  and 
gives  details  of  their  business.  Through 
these  companies  within  the  last  thirteen  years 
over  1,1,000,000  acres  have  found  their  way 
into  the  possession  of  private  parties,  cither 
for  purposes  of  cultivation  or  speculation. 
The  sales  of  these  companies  last  year 
amounted  to  1,642,684  acres  for  $9,871,241. 
The  rate  is  almost  exactly  $6  an  acre.  This 
ufHcial  record  is  valuable  as  showing  that 
the  common  talk  about  land  not  being  pur- 
chasable fcr  less  than  from  $10  to  $20  an 
acre  is  not  correct.  Choice  wild  land,  ad- 
vantageously located  with  regard  to  markets, 
commands  those  figures;  but  the  returns  to 
the  government  show  that  the  large  land 
companies,  like  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
Canadian  Northern,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  expect  no  such  prices  in  disposing 
nf  the  genera!  run  of  their  lands. 

It  Is  thus  beyond  question  that  the  home- 
seeking  immigrant  will  not  seek  in  vain  in 
Western  Canada.  If  he  is-quite  without  cap- 
ital there  arc  numberless  opportunities  for 
labor  on  the  farms  or  on  the  railways,  and  he 
can  by  a  fe«-  years'  industry  accumulate  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  start.  If  he  has  small  capi- 
tal and  the  heart  to  rough  it,  free  land  for 
homestcading  is  available,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions already  indicated, — remoteness  from 
the  railway  for  at  least  a  few  seasons  and  in- 
evitable  pioneering   hardships.     If   he   has 
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moderate  capital  he  can  get  wild  land  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  the  railways  by  pay- 
ing from  $6  to  $15  an  acre.  And  if  he  has 
considerable  capital  he  can  eliminate  all  the 
hardships  of  a  new  country  by  purchasing 
improved  farms  in  the  settled  portions  of  the 
provinces  at  prices  which  are  very  low  in 
comparison  with  what  they  obtain  in  the 
Western  States.  There  have  been  number- 
less cases  within  the  last  five  jears  where  im- 
proved farms  reasonably  supplied  with  build- 
ings have  been  sold  at  prices  averaging  from 
$20  to  $25  an  acre.  Thousands  of  the  set- 
tlers from  the  south  have  purchased  these 
farms,  considering  them  much  preferable,  at 
these  prices,  to  free  land  on  the  remote 
prairies.  This  movement  of  farms  from  the 
original  owners  to  incoming  settlers  is  very 
marked  in  Manitoba. 

Since  it  is  established  that  land  is  obtain- 
able in  Western  Canada  upon  terms  to  suit 
new  settlers  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  the 
next  question  that  a  person  meditating  re- 
maval  to  Western  Canada  may  be  expected 
to  ask  would  have  reference  to  the  nature  and 
qualit}'  of  the  soil  and  the  commercial  results 
obtainable  by  its  cultivation. 

ACREAGE  AND  OUTPUT  OF  WHEAT. 

Here,  again,  it  is  best  to  quote  the  official 
records,  because  statistics  are  not  always  dry. 
Sometimes  they  are  of  absorbing  interest. 
Wheat  is  of  course  the  staple  product  of 
Western  Canada,  and  there  is  no  better  test 
of  soil.  Taking  the  ofScial  returns  for  the 
three  prairie  provinces  for  eight  years,  1898 
to  1905,  it  is  found  that  there  was  an  average 
yield  of  19-73  bushels  per  acre,  which  for 
land  cropped  year  after  year  without  any 
resort  to  fertilizers  is  uncommonly  high. 
The  official  average  for  Minnesota  for  the 
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200,000  hiishels.  In  addition  there 
ninety-three  three-roller  flour  [nllls,  at  vai 
ous  points  throughout  the  West,  with  a  dai 
capacity  of  i8,5(X)  barrels. 

The  price  of  wheat  in  Western  Canada 
determined  in  the  main  by  the  price  in  the 
Liverpool  market,  less  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  that  market  from  the  piiint  of  initial 


last  census  period  of  ten  years  was  14.2  William  wheat  as  quoted  in  Winni|xg  i» 
bushels  per  acre,  and  for  Iowa  14.7  per  acre.  79'-;  cents  per  bushel  for  No.  i  Nortbtm. 
In  1898  rherc  were  1,795,812  acres  sown  to  and  proportionately  less,  according  to  fiti^ 
wheat  in  Western  Canada,  and  from  these  rates,  a:  points  in  the  West.  With  an  averap 
31,500,000  bushels  were  raised.  In  1905  yield  of  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  cii.i 
the  acreage  had  increased  to  3,849,025  acres,  returns  on  lands  purchased  at  the  relatiitli 
and  the  yield  to  83,500,000, — an  average  for  low  prices  which  have  been  noted  are  larp 
that  year  of  over  twenty-one  bushels  to  the  enoujjh  powerfully  to  attract  enterprising 
acre.  These  fijrures  tell  their  own  storj'  of  asrricultiirists,  who  make  a  business  of  farai- 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  rewards  that  inp  for  profit,  from  other  lands. 
are  reaped  by  the  industrious  husbandman.  diversified  INDUSTRIES, 

lo    handle    this    enormous    wheat    business 

there  are  1015  interior  elevators,  with  a  V/hile  Western  Canada  is  advertised  to 
storage  capacity  of  ■27,083,1)00  bushels,  rep-  the  world  as  a  wheat-growing  countr3-  it  i> 
resenting  a  capital  investment  of  $55,000,-  adapted  to  all  varieties  of  farming  in  keeping 
000,  There  are  ten  terminal  elevators  at  the  with  its  latitude;  and  the  exclusively  wheat 
Lake  Superior  ports  of  Fort  William  and  farm  evolves  in  a  few  years  into  the  diversi- 
Port  Arthur,  with  a  total  capacity  of  18,-  ficd  farm  with  important  stock-raising  and 
dairyinp;  adjuncts.  The  yearly  output  oi 
cattle  shows  a  growth  in  keeping  with  thf 
general  advance  of  the  country.  Last  year 
i,?5,ooo  head  of  cattle  came  into  W^innipeg 
from  the  West;  of  these  85,000  went  forward 
>  the  British  market.  The  open  raiipe  oi 
le  Calgary  fuid  Medicine  Hat  districts  i* 
disappearing,  owing  to  economic  conditions, 
shipment.  This  price  varies  with  the  sea-  and  is  being  replaced  by  the  stock  farm,  with 
son,  but  it  approximates  Fort  William  price  conveniences  for  sheltering  and  feeding  stock 
per  bushel  from  Winnipeg  to  Liverpool,  At  through  winters,  which  are  somctinies  severe 
the  time  of  writing  the  cash  price  of  Fort  in  that  region,  though  generally  they  are  tem- 
pered b  y  Chinooks. 
The  big  Cochranf 
ranch  in  southern  Al- 
berta was  boufrht  two 
years  ago  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  and  has 
been  subdivided  into 
small  farms  for  the 
raising  of  sugar  beets 
for  the  new  sugar  fac- 
tory a  t  Raymond, — 
also  a  Mormon  enter- 
prise which  is  being 
successfully  operated. 
The  new  arrival  in 
Western  Canada  can 
embark  in  the  class  of 
farming  which  he  de- 
sires, or  be  can  remain 
\n  the  city  _and  take 
part  in  the  coinniercial 
activities  of  the  coun- 
try. There  are-the  or- 
dinar>'  urban  business 
openings,  and  hun- 
dreds of  Americans 
arc  prospering  in  van- 
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ous  lines  of  trade  and  enterprise.  There  are 
many  Americans  in  Winnipeg,  and  they  are 
strongly  represented  in  real  estate,  grain-buy- 
ing, machinery,  and  lumber.  One  oi  the  three 
large  packing-houses  of  the  city  has  within 
the  past  year  become  a  branch  of  one  of  the 
great  Chicago  firms.  Now  that  the  tumbling 
waters  of  Winnipeg  River  have  been  har- 
nessed and  hydro-electric  power  is  available 
at  reasonable  rates,  there  will  be  many  man- 
ufacturing openings  in  Winnipeg,  and  an 
influx  of  capital  and  skilled  labor  is  likely. 
A  conception  of  Western  Canada  as  a 
crude  community,  with  primitive  social  and 
political  conditions,  would  be  quite  erroneous. 
All  three  provinces  arc  organized  in  keeping 
with  fullv  modern  ideas.     There  is  a  com- 


plete system  of  education,  leading  from  the 
primary  schools  to  the  university,  in  Manito- 
ba, with  special  colleges  for  theological,  med- 
ical, and  agricultural  courses;  and  the  newer 
provinces  are  perfecting  plans  to  the  same 
end.  Law  and  order  reign  in  the  remotest 
sections;  the  churches  follow  the  settlers  into 
the  remotest  settlements;  every  promising 
new  village  is  equipped  almost  from  the  out- 
set with  the  necessary  professional  talent  and 
with  banking  facilities,  which  are  supplied 
by  branches  of  the  great  banks.  The  person 
coming  from  older  lands  will  find  in  Western 
Canada  much  that  is  crude  and  new;  but 
he  will  not  find  himself  cut  off,  even  for  a 
limited  period,  from  the  advantages  of 
twentieth-century  civilization. 


I  FARM     SCENE  NEAR  EMERSON,  MANITOBA. 


THE  MINERAL  INDUSTRY  OF  CANADA. 

BY   FRANK  J.   NICOLAS. 

(Editor  of  the  Publications  of  the  Geological  Survey  of   Canada.*) 

T^HE  wonderful  output  from  the  Cobalt  ess  of  Warwick  Island,  and  the  fifteen  ship^ 

^      silver  mines  west  of  Lake  Timiskam-  loaded  with  the  ore   returned    to   England, 

ing,  and  the  reported  rich  gold  finds  round  In   the  quaint  phraseology    of   the  day,  thf 

Larder  Lake^  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  have  alchemist  "  got  busy  with  his  artes,"  and  is 

naturally  aroused  considerable  interest  as  to  the  ore  was  quite  worthless,  it  is  to  be  prc- 

the  mineral  industry  of  Canada.  sumed  the  subscribers,  in  modem  slang,  got 

People  are  questioning  whether  these  finds  busy  with  the  alchemist, 
are  isolated  deposits  or  whether,  as  the  Geo-       Gold,  in  alluvial  form,  has  been  found  in 

logical  Survey  has  for  many  years  endeav-  most  of  the  provinces,   but  -notably   in  the 

ored  to  impress  on  a  rather  torpid  public,  Klondike,  in  British  Columbia,   and   in  the 

there    are    good     chances     for    prospectors  Chaudiere    District    of   Quebec       Tlinni^ 

throughout   the   broad    Huronian   belt   that  geologists  profess  to  explain    the   source  of 

stretches,  approximately,   from   the  interna-  the  Klondike  and  Chaiidiere  gold,  it  still  re- 

tional  boundary  to  the  Labrador  peninsula,  mains  a  fact  that  in  neither  of  these  districti 

It  may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  has  there  been  anything  approaching  perma- 
tin,  every  mineral  of  economic  importance  is  nent,  profitable  reef-mining.  So  long,  how- 
mined  in  Canada.  This  statement  having  ever,  as  alluvial  gold  remains,  so  long  will 
been  made,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  its  attractiveness  invariably  retard  rccf-min- 
mining  of  the  precious  metals  has  not  on  the  ing ;  when  the  gravels  of  the  Klondike  Dis- 
whole'  been  a  pronounced  success.  Several  trict  have  been  thoroughly  worked,  it  is  more 
causes  have  contributed  to  the  failures,  or  than  probable  that  profitable  quartz-mining 
partial  failures,  that  have  been  the  fate  of  so  will  take  its  place.  The  quantity  of  gold 
many  mining  ventures  in  this  country.  Over-  actually  taken  out  of  the  Klondike  \i'ill  never 
capitalization,  bad  management,  and  diffi-  be  known,  for,  owing  to  an  absurd  royalt>^ 
culty  of  transport  have  all  played  their  part,  of  lo  per  cent,  imposed  by  the  government, 
and  are  reasonable  excuses,  but  the  chief  much  smuggling  took  place.  It  is  probable, 
factor  has  unfortunately  been  that,  outside  however,  that  not  less  than  $120,000,000 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  veins  have  either  not  has  been  won.  A  big  scheme  is  now  on  foot 
proved  permanent  or  have  lost  their  richness  to  hydraulic  the  high-level  gravels,  from 
in  depth.  which   the  Dominion   geologist,   who   lately 

Strangely  enough,  however,  those  districts  made  an  examination  of  the  creeks,  estimates 

that  are  min^d  for  other  minerals  than  gold  that   there  is  at   least  another  $60,000,000 

and  silver  appear  to  contain  permanent  veins  that  may  be  washed. 

that  hold  their  wealth  in  average  consistenc>\        The  \'ukon  may  well    furnish  other    al- 

The  copper  mines  of  Rossland,  B.  C,  and  luvial  fields  as  rich  as  Klondike.     Recogniz- 

the  nickel  mines  of  Sudbury,  Ont.,  arc  prob-  ing  this,  prospectors  are  numerous,  and  have 

ably  sounder  investments  to-day  than  at  any  often  met  with  success,  though  not  with   a 

previous  time  in  their  histor>\  second    Klondike.     Toward    the    south,    in 

Gold-mining, — in  the  form  of  a  genuine  what  is  known  as  the  Whitehorse  District, 
'*  wildcat," — was  started  in  Canada  about  rich  reefs  have  been  discovered,  and  are  being 
1575.  Frobisher  took  back  with  him  to  p]ng-  worked  for  both  gold  and  copper,  and 
land  a  sample  of  "  black  earth,"  from  which  though  it  is  a  little  too  early  to  speak  defi- 
one  of  the  alchemists  of  the  day  professed  to  nitely  as  to  their  permanency,  there  seems  a 
obtain  gold.  If  the  term  wildcat  was  as  yet  good  chance  of  the  ore  and  the  values  con- 
unknown,    the   noodles   who    support    them  tinuing  in  depth. 

were  as  common  as  now,  and  subscriptions        Both  in  the  Yukon  and  in  British  Colum- 

were  easily  raised  to  send  fifteen  ships  for  bia   the  ground  may  be  said   to  have  been 

ore.    Mining  was  undertaken  on  the  Count-  hardly  scratched.     It  is   true  that  alluvial 

"  '  ," ' ;  T"  mining,    including,  dredging   and    hydraulic 

•  This  artlclo  was  writ  Ten  by  normlssion   of  tho  ill  'j'i  l 

Director  of  the  Survey.  work,  has  been  Carried  on  in  a  large  number 
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of  iJifferent  and  witlely  separated  localities, 
but  there  yet  remain  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  virgin  ground,  any  acre  of  which 
may  contain  a  fortune  for  the  lucky  pros- 
pector. 

WHERE   THE   YELLOW    METAL    IS    SOUGHT. 

In  Quebec,  gold  was  discovered,  in  1835, 
by  a  little  girl,  who  picked  what  she  thought 
was  a  pebble  out  of  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Chaudiere  River.  For  many  years  alluvial 
minint;  was  carried  on,  and  for  many  years 
more  attempts,  mostly  unsuccessful,  were 
made  to  treat  the  gravels  on  a  larpe  scale, 
but  as  a  permanent  factor  in  the  gold  indus- 
try of  Canada  it  is  improbable  that  the 
southern  portion  of  Quebec  will  ever  take 

Golii-mining  in  Nova  Scotia  is  on  a  differ- 
ent basis,  and  might,  in  the  opinion  of  thos; 
best  qualified  to  judge,  have  been  made  a 
really  profitable  undertaking.  Over-capital- 
ization, a  desperate  hurry  to  make  dollars 
out  of  the  shares  rather  than  out  of  the  mines, 
a  pretty  general  lack  of  competence  in  the 
management,  and  a  magnificent  discrepancy 
in  the  value  of  the  lodes,  whichwovld  crush 


tvienty  ounces  per  ton  from  one  foot  and 
four  pennyweights  from  the  next,  have  com- 
bined to  hamper  an  industry  that  could  only 
have  been  placed  on  a  paying  basis  by  gooil 
finance,  high-class  management,  and  an  up- 
to-date  system  of  developing  reserves. 

Although  there  arc  over  twenty  pro- 
claimed gold  districts  in  the  province,  the 
total  annual  output  scarcely  exceeds  $500,- 
000.  Compared  with  some  of  the  big  mines 
in  India,  Australia,  and  the  United  States, 
which  produce  over  $250,000  monthly, 
Nova  Scotia  seems  exceedingly  "  small  beer." 
The  mines,  however,  average  over  it  per 
ton,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  thej' 
should  r.at  be  worked  at  a  good  profit, 
especially  when  one  remembers  the  returns 
that  have  been  obtained  in  very  deep  mines 
of  similar  formation  in  Bendigo  and  Ballarat, 
where  $4  pays  a  fair  dividend  on  a  reasonable 
capital. 

In  central  New  Brunswick  alluvial  gold 
has  been  found  in  a  few  of  the  streams,  but 
never  in  such  quantity  or  in  such  circum- 
stances as  to  foster  the  belief  that  the  province 
will  ever  be  a  large  producer. 

For  several   miles   along  the   North   Sas- 
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katchewan  River  the  sand  has  given  quite  a  duced  over  $3,000^000  worth  of  ore^  of  wliidi 
profitable  gold  return,  but  no  reef-mining  about  nvo-thirds  was  taken  from  one 
has  been  attempted.  There  is  now,  however,  deposit.  A  great  many  mines  were  opened 
a  scheme  afloat  to  treat  the  river  sands  on  a  and  a  few  of  them  paid  dividends  for  a  dioR 
large  scale,  and  if  the  right  men  and  the  right  time,  but  in  almost  every  case  the  same  a- 
machinery  be  employed  there  should  be  a  lamity  occurred, — namely,  the  rich  values 
good  return  for  the  money  invested.  Though  persisted  in  remaining  on  or  near  the  surface, 
it  is  true  that  dredging  conditions  in  Canada  and  the  claims  to-day,  with  one  or. two  a- 
are  not  the  same  as  in  New  Zealand,  there  ceptions,  lie  covered  with  undergrowth,  rot- 
is  not  such  a  discrepancy  as  to  excuse  the  ting  in  a  wilderness.* 

fact   that,    whereas   on    the    New   Zealand        Before  the  discovery  of  Cobalt,  practicallsr  • 

streams  the  gravels  can  be  treated  profitably  all  the  silver  production  in  Canada  of  the  lait 

at  3  cents  a  cubic  yard,  in  Canada  double  few  years  had  been  from  British  Columbia, 

that  amount  seldom  provides  a  profit.  and  had  amounted  to  only  about  $2,000,000 

Taking  into  consideration  the  unpleasant  annually,  but  confident  predictions  place  the 

reminder  that  of  the  gold  production  of  Can-  1907  output  for  Cobalt  alone  at  $io,ooo/xx), 

ada  only  about  a  quarter  is  mined, — as  op-  although  more  than  double  that  amount  will 

posed  to  washed, — and  that  the  value  of  that  have  to  be  shipped  if  a  reasonable  dividend  is 

quarter  is  only  about  $3,ocx>,ooo,  it  will  be  to  be  paid  on  the  immense  capitalization  of 

seen  that,  at  present,  Canada  is  not  a  great  the  field. 

gold-mining  country.    But,  as  has  been  said,       On  the  future  of  Cobalt   depends,  to  a 

the  northern  portion  of  the  Dominion,  except  large  extent,  the  future  of  the  great  Huro- 

in  a  few  isolated  districts,  has  been  scarcely  nian  belt  already  mentioned.   If  the  veins  and 

scratched,  and  in  many  cases  not  even  trav-  the  values  are  permanent  or  practically  so, 

eled  by  a  white  man,  and  there  undoubtedly  this  hitherto  almost  unknown  portion  of  the 

are  fair  chances  of  Canada  one  day  becoming  Dominion  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  silver 

one  of  the  world's  lafge  producers.    It  must  producing  belt  on  the  continent.      Even  if 

not  be  forgotten  that  Dr.  Rae  found  speci-  the  values  average  a  depth  of  only  100  feet 

mens  of  free  gold  to  the  northwest  of  Hud-  the  wealth  extracted  will  be  enormous.     It 

son  Bay,  and  that  Mr.  A.  P.  Low,  the  Arctic  is  on  really  reliable  authority  that  the  writer 

explorer,  now  the  Director  of  the  Canadian  is  able  to  state  that  three  mines  alone  have 

Geological  Survey,  reports  ''  large  areas  of  blocked  out,  among  them,  nearly  $20,000,000 

undisturbed  Tertiary  sands  and  clays  in  the  above  the  sixty-foot  level, 
northern  part  of  Baffin  Island."     He  con-       But,  after  all,  the  permanency  of  the  veins 

eludes  that  "  these  would  be  favorable  to  the  and  values  forms  the  paramounf   question, 

accumulation  of  gold  deposits  if  the  precious  and  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  not  only  are  the 

metal  occurs  in  the  underlying  Laurentian  opinions   of   geologists   against    this    penna- 

and  Huronian  rocks/'  nency,  but  that  experience  in  similar  mineral 

deposits  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.   Laike 

THE  SILVER  OUTPUT.-COBALT  AND  EARLIER  g^^^j^^^    ^j    StUfgCOn    Lake    districi^-S 

VENTURES.  1^    ^^^   ^^^^^    formation, — ^proVes    that    the 

Silver-mining  in   the  Dominion  has   had  values  do  not  continue  far  below  the  actual 

many  ups  and  downs,  the  "  ups  "  now  enjoy-  Huronian,  which  lies  unconformably  within 

ing    their   second    innings    in    the    fabulous  a  basin  of  older  rocks. 

riches  of  Cobalt     The  first  good  inning  was     valuable  copper  and  nickel  DBPOSm. 
m  the  days  of  what  was  known  as  the  1  nun- 

der   Bay,   or    Port   Arthur,    silver   district.        Professor    Van     Hise,    die    well-known 

There  the  claims  have  long  lain  idle,  though  United  States  scientist,  voiced  the  opinion 

there   is   talk   of   refloating  some  of  them,  of  many  geologists  when  he  stated  his  bdief 

While  the  values  lasted  the  district  was  as  in  the  probability  of  the  silver  mines  of  the 

much  of  a  wonder  as  Cobalt  is  now.    Most  Western  States  developing  in  depth  into  cop- 

of  the  miners  at  Cobalt  have  never  heard  of  per  mines.     His  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled. 

Silver  Islet, — the  star  mine  of  the  Port  Ar-  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  British 

thur  District,— ^and  those  who  remember  it  Columbia,  where  many  of  the  mines  that 

would  prefer  to  forget.     This  remarkable  were  started  for  silver  and  gold  are  now 

little  mine,  first  worked  (1868)  by  a  Mon-  treating  those  metals  simply  as  by-products, 

treal  syndicate,  but  afterward  operated  by  Though  copper  has  been  mined  for  a  great 

capitalists  in  New  York  and  Detroit,  pro-  number  of  years  in  the  eastern  townships  of 
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Quebec,  where  it  is  mostly  treated  for  svil- 
phuric  acid,  ard  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  it  is  only  since  the  mines  of  British 
Coluiiihia  came  into  being  that  Canada  has 
taken  rank  as  a  large  copper  producer.  In 
1894  the  total  production  of  copper  in  that 
province  was  considerably  less  than  500,ocx) 
pounds ;  ten  years  later  the  output  amounted 
to  nearly  40,000,000  pounds!  This  is  a  poor 
showing,  of  course,  compared  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  is  not  far 
short  of  1,000,000,000  pounds,  but  it  is  at 
least  a  good  commencement  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  permanent  and  profitable  industry. 

Lar^  deposits  of  copper  have  lately  been 
discovereci  in  southern  Yukon,  not  far  from 
a  railway  and  almost  adjoining  a  coal-field. 
Ofhcers  of  the  Geological  Survey  who  have 
examined  the  area  speak  very  highly  of  its 
prospects. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that,  as  the  coun- 
try is  developed  by  railways,  other  large  cop- 
per deposits  will  be  discovered,  especially  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Chibougamau  District, 
in  the  northern  portion  of  Quebec. 


In  contradistinction  to  the  mines  of  south- 
ern British  Columbia,  which  were  started  for 
gold  and  silver  and  found  copper,  are  the' 
wonderful  mines  of  Sudbury,  Ont.,  that  were 
started  for  copper  and  found  nickel.  Proba- 
bly more  mines  are  discovered  by  chance  than 
by  systematic  prospecting,  and  the  romance 
that'  generally  appertains  to  the  discovery 
certainly  clings  to  the  finding  of  pyrrhotitc  in 
Sudbury.  Lost  in  the  forest,  a  resident  of 
Sudbury  was  found,  in  the  morning,  seated 
on  an  outcrop  of  ore  that  subsequently 
proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  largest 
nickel-mining  industry  in  the  world. 

An  English  firm  obtained  control  of  the 
mines,  but  succeeded  in  bungling  the  man- 
agemfnt  in  an  incredibly  foolish  manner,  and 
it  was  not  until  American  engineers  directed 
operations  that  profits  began  to  accrue.  In 
1889  Canada  produced  less  than  1,000,000 
pounds  of  nickel;  the  production,  last  year, 
was  probably  in  the  region  of  15,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  about  90  per  cent,  finds  its 
way  across  the  border.  So  far  as  human 
foresight  can  tell,  there  seems  no  mineral  in 
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the  KotuHnic  world  k>  likely  to  maintain  its  Dr.  Dowlins  calculairs  thrrc  arc  over  J^  I 

market  value  as  nickel.    Outside  the  produc-  000,000,000  tons  of  coal.      Mcwr  of  |U|J| 

tion   of   New   Caledonia,   Canada   suppli«  possibly  lignite  of  an  inferior  ortter,  Inta 

practically  all  the  world's  requirements,  but  one  who  hai  studied    rhe    immeme  sitf 

these  requirements  become  more  and  more  lately  made  in  the  ireatmtnt  of  inferiord 

each  year,  and  new  discoveries  of  the  metal  cannot  fail  to  realize  that  the  time  tt  o 

are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increasing  de-  hence  when  aJmost  any   fair   lignite  e, 

mand.     It  is,  however,  reported  that  north  easily  employed  as  a  power  producer, 
of  Sudbury  considerable  areas  of  the  mineral        Only  a  few  years  ago  pessimistic  witt 

have  been  found,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  were  estimating  the  probable  coat  9U|)f^rf 

note  uhat  effect  this  uil!  have  on  the  market  the  world  and  counting  on  a  shortage  in  OB 

price  of  the  metal,  which,  at  present,  is  large-  great-grandchildren's  time.     The  calculau* 

ly   controlled    by    the    International    Nickel  of  these  estimable  statisticians  were  1  iiiiHia 

Company.  in  detail  and  uere  wrung   on!v   in   that  lk 

UNTOLD  RICHES  IN  COAU  ''^"f  '*'?  **'''=^  "'"■>■  "^'"'^  compiled  was  ab» 
lutely  false,     Jt  Has  assumed   that  we  bmr 

If  the  mineral  industry  of  the  Dominion  of  practically  all  the  large  coal  areas  of  tSf 
is  ever  to  bear  any  large  proportion  to  the  universe.  Since  those  croaking  figures  uttt 
agricultural  industry, — to-day  it  is  only  about  given  to  a  ner\'oijs  public  it  is  probable  tHj: 
a  fifth  as  great, — it  will  not  be  gold  or  (ifty  times  as  hiuch  coal  has  been  located  « 
silver  that  will  bring  about  the  increase,  the  amount  on  which  the  woeful  estanaiB 
thou^  much  gold  and  silver  will  undoubt-  were  based.  Australia.  India,  and  Ouin 
edly  be  mined.  The  value  of  the  finds,  how-  have  more  than  enough  to  supply  diar  OWB 
ever,  and  the  chances  of  working  them  profit-  requirements  for  many  generations  to  COdK, 
ably,  are  more  or  less  problematical.  What  but  Canada  has  enou^  and  to  spare  to  sop- 
remains  quite  certain  is  that  Canada  is  des-  ply  the  wants  of  both  hemispheres, 
tincd  one  day  to  be  the  great  coal  and  iron  I^ng  before  the  present  severe  clunatic 
producer  of  the  world.  conditions  converted  the  Polar  re^ons  into 

For  many  years  coal  has  been  worked  in  ti.e  Arctic  regions,  immense  forests  flourished 

the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia  and  on  what  are  now  the  shores  of  Mudson  Strsil 

theCrctaceousof  Vancouver  Island,  but  more  and  Baffin  Island;  these  forests,  now  large 

lately  the   Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Rockies  coal-helds,  may,  even  in  our  own  day,  supply 

have  supplied  most  of  the  fuel  requirements  the  steamers  that  will,  within    a   few-  yean. 

of  the  western  provinces.    On  a  smaller  scale  adopt   the   Hudson  Bay  route    for   carrying 

collieries  have  been  opened  in  NcwBruns-  wheat  from  Manitoba  to  Europe, 
wick,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Manitoba,  ^^^  ^ 

m  the  Lethbndge  District  of  Alberta,  and  in 

the  Klondike  region  of  the  Yukon.  But  these  If  the  iron  production  of  Canada  were  in 
fields  arc  as  mere  drops  In  an  ocean  com-  any  way  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the 
pared  with  the  areas  of  coal  that  are  known'  iron  ore  deposits,  statistics  regarding  this  in- 
to occur  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  dustry  would  be  both  interesting  and  start- 
more  especially  in  Alberta.  For  many  hun-  ling.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  in 
dreds  or  thousands  of  square  miles  the  coun-  comparison  to  the  population  the  production 
try  is  occupied  by  coal-bearing  formations,  is  exceedingly  small,  and  in  comparison  to 
It  is,  indeed,  practically  impossible  to  ap-  the  ore  deposits  awaiting  development  U 
preciate  the  amount  of  coal  that  will  one  day  hardly  worth  mentioning.  A  quarter  of  a 
be  available. — the  human  mind  scarcely  real-  million  tons  is,  apprrotimately,  Canada's 
izes  such  fijjures, — but  it  tpay  be  mentioned  average  iron-ore  output.  Compared  to  the 
that  Mr.  D.  B.  Dowling,  of  the  Canadian  44.Soo/x»  tons  produced  in  the  United 
Geological  Survey,  has  estimated,  and  he  States,  iron-mining  in  the  Dominion  would, 
considers  his  estimate  ven'  conservative,  that  indeed,  seem  to  be  a  very  small  branch  of  the 
irom  the  coal  areas  already  known  in  Alberta  mining  industry.  The  causes  of  this  absence 
there  is  a  possibility  of. extracting  150  billion  of  iron-mining  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
tons  in  about  the  following  proportions;  the  deposits  that  are  within  reasoni^le  dis- 
n™.,  iwi,.                                   urmnonnnnA  '™*^  °*  Civilization,— namely,  the  immense 

Oood    lutnlrf*. .  ....-...-..-...'.-.-  .44.000.000.001)  **^i.  i        f     \       c>       t 

Tni^  oosi  itH'low  biiuiDtnaDs) 20.000.000.000  areas  in  l^uebec,  north  of  the  dt.  Lawrence 

meoo.  «.d  .nthrtcit* «o.ooo.ooo..M)o  yalley.-are  of  the  ilmenite  or  titaniferous 

In  the  southern  portion  of  Saskatchewan  description,  for  which  no  satisfactory  system 
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of  economic  smelting  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered,— or,  perhaps  one  should  say,  has 
yet  been  made  publicly  known,  for  a  group  ot 
New  York  capitalists  claim  to  have  the  right 
of  an  invention  that  u,  by  the  electrolytic 
process,  to  expel  the  titanium  from  the  iron 
at  a  rate  that  will  compete  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  ordinary  magnetic  ores.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  ilmenite  has  not,  so  far,  been  treated 
profitably  on  a  large  scale,  and,  at  the  present 
day,  the  titaniferous  deposits  of  Quebec  are 
of'little  value. 

The  second  reason  for  the  neglect  of  some 
of  the  large  iron-ore  deposits  is  their  location. 
It  is  well  known  that  large  portions  of  the 
Labrador  peninsula, — called  Ungava  on  the 
Dominion  maps, — contain  huge  deposits  of 
magnetite  and  hematite  that  lend  thcmselvei 
to  easy  smelting.  Some  years  ago  a  Philadel- 
phia syndicate  engaged  the  present  Director 
of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  to  report 
on  the  iron  deposits  of  the  Nastapoka  Islands 
ci  Hudson  Bay.  Mr.  Low  reported  finding 
practically  unlimited  quantities  of  good  ore, 
but  considered  that  the  situation  was  such  as 
to  render  profitable  mining  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Of  the  Labrador  deposits  the  same 
remark  may  be  made  to-day,  but  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  a  time  will  come  when 
the  immense  iron  resources  of  this  peninsula, 
aided   by    water-power   unrivaled    anywhere 


else  in  the  world,  will  constitute  a  real  factor 
in  the  Canadian  mining  industry. 

In  an  endeavor  to  estimate  the  Iron-ore 
resources  of  the  world  Professor  Torncbohm, 
cf  Sweden,  gives  a  list  of  countries  that  may 
be  expected  to  produce  1,000,000,000  Rins 
or  more.  In  this  list  Canada  does  not  appear, 
but  is,  presumably,  included  in  one  item: 
"  Austria-Hungary,  and  other  countries."  In 
criticising  this  estimate,  John  Birkinbine,  of 
Philadelphia,  late  of  the  United  States  Geo-' 
logical  Survey,  assumes  that  the  Swedish  pro- 
fessor's calculations  are  based  on  the  "  lim- 
ited exploitation  of  Canadian  iron  ores  in- 
stead of  on  the  researches  made  by  the  Cana- 
dian Geological  Survey." 

VARIED    MINERAL    RESOURCES. 

No  notes  on  the  mineral  industry  of  Can- 
ada  would  be  quite  complete  without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  mining  of  mica.  Although  the 
mica  production  of  Canada  is  second  only  to 
that  of  India,  the  total  value  of  the  output 
scarcely  realizes  $150,000.  For  many  years 
to  come  Canada  must  play  second  fiddle  to 
India  as  regards  mica  production,  owing  to 
the  entirely  different  conditions  under  which 
the  mineral  is  wr  -ked.  In  the  Dominion 
shafts  have  to  be  sunk,  machinery  must  be 
erected,  high  wages  have  to  be  paid,  and 
mining  regulations  must  be  obeyed.    In  India 
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the  wages  average  from  2  to  4  cents  a  day, — 
according  as  to  whether  the  lahorer  be  a 
woman  or  a  man, — there  are  open-cuts  in- 
stead of  shafts,  the  tools  emploj'ed  are  of  the 
simplest,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  work 
deeper  than  the  hardness  of  the  rock  permits 
without  blastiniT. 

Although  only  the  most  important  eco- 
nomic minerals  have  been  discussed  in  these 
notes,  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  passing 
mention  to  the  mining  of  zinc  in  British 
Columbia,  the  possibility  of  large  finJs  of 
platinum  and  mercury  in  that  province,  and 
the  enormous  deposits  of  phosphates  lyini;  to 
the  north  of  Ottawa,  These  last  were  once 
mined  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  finding  of 
Urge  areas  of  equally  rich  fertilizers  In 
Florida  and  Tennessee  that  coiihl  be  econom- 
ically quarried  naturally  ruined  the  industry. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  ^"lorida  rock 
is  nearing  exhaustion,  and  it  is  admitted  bv 
Mr.  \V.  R.  Ingalls.  editor  of  the  Mineral 
Industry  of  the  United  Stales,  that  the  Ten- 
nessee rock  limit  is  in  sight.  The  price  of 
phosphate  has,  for  some  years,  been  of  an 
upward  tendency. 

The  mineral  production  of  Canada  in  pro- 


portion to  its  population  is,  compared  n 
other  large  countries  such  as  the  Unitri 
States  and  Australia,  small.  Whereas  Alv 
tralia  provides  about  $25  for  every  monbr 
of  its  population,  and  the  United  States  abotr 
$20,  the  Canadian  output  is  only  equal  t; 
about  $10  per  head.  But  it  is  scarcely  fair 
to  consider  the  figures  in  the  light  of  to-dit. 
What  Canada  needs  is  railways  and  i£- 
ways.  Its  government  and  the  public  fully 
leali/.e  the  necessity,  and  railways  arc  bein; 
built  as  fast  as  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  chr 
inclement  winter  months  allow,  Xhc  discw- 
ery  of  Cobalt  was  directly  due  to  the  buildinE 
of  the  Timiskaming  Railway.  The  Gnn' 
Trunk  Pacific  will  undoubtedly  open  up  nm 
mineral  areas,  principally  in  coal.  The  Lakr 
St.  John  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way is  tapping  an  area  of  Huronian  rocks  in 
the  Chibougamau  District  that  are  known  tn 
contain  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Very  littlt 
prophetic  cunning  is  needed  to  predict  that 
in  a  itw  \'ears  the  mineral  output  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  will  be  a  large  ^tor  in 
the  world's  production,  and  that  the  largtr 
priiportion  of  the  output  will  be  coal,  iron, 
and  copper. 


NELSON,  B.  c. 


THE   RELATIONS  OF   CANADA   AND   THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

BV  P.  T.  M'GRATH. 


"TpHE  position  taken  by  Canada  at  the  re- 
*■  cent  conference  in  London  of  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  British  self-governing  col- 
onies,— that  unique  example  for  amazed  and 
uncomprehending  Europe  of  how  Englanij 
faces  the  problem  of  ruling  her  empire  over- 
seas, with  the  leader  of  the  Jameson  Raid 
sitting  as  Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  the  Boer 
generalissimo  as  Premier  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  the  Quebec  seigneur  as  Premier  of  Can- 


ada,— raises  anew  the  prospect  for  the  future 
accord  of  the  two  sister  countries  which,  with 
Mexico,  share  the  North  American  continent. 
The  perplexing  feature  of  this  colonial 
conference  was  the  seemingly  paradoxical  at- 
titude of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  His  cabinet 
would  suggest  no  subjects  for  discussion;  he, 
himself,  was  indifferent  as  to  attending,  and 
from  the  outset  he  opposed  its  being  made  an 
"  imperial  council "  lest  it  in  any  way  en- 
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croach  upon  the  full  measure  of  administra- 
tive poner  enjoyed  b}'  the  autonomoxis  colo- 
nies, as  tills  title  could  imply  a  more  formal 
body,  possessing  an  advisory  and  deliberative 
character  whose  decisions  the  colonies  might 
be  swayed  by  popular  feeling  into  acceptinp 
even  against  their  own  better  judgment 
Before  leaving  Canada  he  proclaimed  her 
trade  policy  to  be  "  British  preference  and 
not  American  reciprocity '";  in  London  hw 
in6e\ible  Imstility  to  her  "being  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  European  militarism  was  a'' 
manifest  as  ever.  She  accepts  the  protection 
of  the  Hritish  Navy  for  the  argosies  whicli 
carry  her  ccinimerce  across  the  ocean  (Cana 
da's  mercantile  marine  being  the  fourth  larg 
est  in  the  world,  nearly  equal  to  thit  of 
Japan,  and  greater  than  those  of  Ru->.n  ind 
Spain),  without  contributing  anuhmg  m 
men,  monej',  or  material  toward  the  upkeep 
of  that  mighty  ocean  patrol  but  for  which 
she  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  veriest  free- 
hooting  state.  Some  25  per  cent,  of  her 
tvater-borne  commerce  has  no  connei'tion 
with  the  Hritish  Isles,  aiul  were  she  inde- 
pendent she  would  be  obliged  to  maintain 
an  adequate  naval  force  herself;  whereas, 
though  she  has  been  talking  for  six,  years  of 
forming  a  naval  reserve,  nothing  has  yet 
come  of  it.  Her  military  outlook  is  little 
better     She  took  over,  it  is  true,  thc-garrison- 
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ing  of  Halifax  last  year,  but  has  been  unable 
to  enlist  men  of  her  own  to  maintain  the 
regiments  at  strength,  and  is  driven  to  im- 
porting British  time-expired  regulars  for  the- 
purpose,  and  the  whole  expenditure  of  her 
militia  department  is  but  $5,400,000,  or 
t)0  cents  per  head.  One  section  of  her  politi- 
cians contends  that  she  needs  neither  ann}' 
nor  navy,  because  the  Monroe  boctrine  wfll 
protect  her  from  European  aggression,  and 
that  as  she  and  Uncle  Sam  have  lived  side 
hy  side  in  peace  for  ninety  years  war  between 
them  is  unthinkable;  but  another  class  ur^es 
that  America  and  Britain  were  on  the  venP 
of  conflict  eleven  years  ago,  when  President 
Cleveland  issued  bis  famous  Venezuela  ms- 
sage,  and  that  Canada  would  have  been  ovei^ 
run  almost  ere  a  shot  was  fired.  Still,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  after  the  Alaskan  award, 
demanded  treaty-making  powers  for  Canada, 
though  such  would  imply  the  strength  to  en- 
force the  treaty,  a  strength  which  Canada 
certainly  does  not  possess. 

The  question  naturally  su^ests  itself: 
"  What  is  the  explanation  of  these  incon- 
sistencies?" It  cannot  be  disloyalty,  for  no 
one  now  supposes  that  any  annexation  spirit 
exists  in  Canada,  while  in  the  Northwest, 
^■here  a  score  of  tongues  are  spoken  in  every 
township,  laws  are  enacted  for  the  compul- 
sory  flying  of   the  Union  Jack   above   the 
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schoolhouses.    Nor  is  it  likely  that  independ-  evident.     Laurier  seems  to  have  conclude! 

ence  is  desired,    for    the  allegiance   of    the  that  this  can  best  be  stimulated  by  making 

Canadian    leaders   and   people    is   not  chal-  Canada  self-contained,    by   discouraging  iv 

lenged,   and    **  cutting   the   painter  "   would  close  a  commercial  intimacy  with  Washinj;- 

bring  many  burdens  with  it  which  Canada  ton  on  the  one  side;  and  by  promoting  trad: 

miglit  well  hesitate  to  assume.     Is  it  fear  of  with  Britain  and  assisting  immigration  trani 

the  United  States?     It  can  scarcely  be  this,  Britain,  on  the  other   hand,   without  arous- 

for  while  Canada  is  distrustful  of  American  ing    any    bitterness    among    inhabitants  ci 

diplomacy  and  thinks  that  she  has  been  sacri-  French  or  Irish  descent,  or  the  transplantei! 

ficcd    in  t'very   arhitral    cssa>    conducted   by  American  elements  in  the   Northwest  whicii 

Brita.iii  <>n  her  behalf, — as  witness  Laurier's  substantial  contributions  toward  innperial  d^ 

declaratit^n  at  the  Bryce  banquet  in  Ottawa  fense  would  assuredly  evoke. 
that  Canada  had  no  reason  to  thank  British        Laurier  well  knows  that  Canada's  markr 

plenipotentiaries  from  tlie  post-bellum  treaty  is  of  steadily  increasing   importance  to  thr 

of    1783    to   the  Alaskan    award    of    i9i\^!  United  States,  being  her  third  best  customer 

— ^jet  tliere  is  his  utterance  in  the  Canadian  after  Britain  and  Germany.      Canadians  ac- 

Parliament  a  few  days  before:    **  We  mean  claim  their  country  the  richest  in  the  world 

to  settle  all  our  difficviltfe^  with  that  nation  to-day;  her  foreign  trade,   per  capita  of  thf 

by  peaceful  n.eans,  by  diplomatic  action,  by  population,  is  two  and  one-half  times  as  great 

negotiation,  but  never  by  the  arbitrament  of  as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  she  has  no 

war/*     In  my  humble  judgment  Laurier's  at-  war  debt,  no  pension  roll,  no  costly  navy,  and 

titude   expresses    the   matured    and    prudent  but  a  smjill  military  outlay.      Aloreover,  shf 

policy  ot  a  sa;zacious  statesman  who  desires  is  not  essentially  a  manufacturing  country. 

his  country  to  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace  to  thcjugh   she  is  steadily  becoming   so,  as  the 

a  stage  when  it  will  be  possible  for  her,  if  Census  of  1900  shows  that  the  output  of  her 

necessary,   to   undertake   large  military   and  factories    (employing   five    or    more    hands) 

naval  expenditures  without  crippling  herself  was  valued    that  year  at  $481,000,000,  or 

or   impeding  the   task   of    fully   establishing  within  :?.^o,oo(),ooo  of  the  combined   worth 

the  national  status  which  she  is  now  achiev-  of  the  agricultural,  dair>'ing,  mineral,  forest, 

ing.  and  fishing  industries  of  the  Dominion.    Her 

For  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  is  to-day  great  asset  to-day  is  her  wheat;  out  of  171,- 

a  nation  in  all  but  name,  a  lusty  young  giant  ocK>,ooo  acres  of  wheatlands  in    the  North- 

whose  grow  th  promises  to  excel  even  that  of  west  only  7  per  cent,  are  yet  under  cultiva- 

thc  mighty  republic  beside  her,  now  that  the  tinn,  and  they  produce  200,000,000  bushels 

boundless  and  various  resources  of  the  vast  of   grain    per   year   against   a    total    United 

Northwest  are  becoming  more  widely  known  States  wheat  crop  of  735,000,000,  while  it  is 

and    settlers    attracted    there    by    thou^Nands.  predicted  that  within  ten  years  Canada  will 

Canada's   area   is   greater    than    that   of   the  quadruple  her  present  output,  when  her  two 

United   States,   anil   her  present   population,  new  transcontinental  railways  are  completed 

6,(XK>,()(H),  twice  that  of  the  thirteen  revolt-  and  new  areas  opened  up  for  cultivation. 
ing  colonies  in   177^).     Only  lately,  though,        A  country  which  is  becoming  rich  at  this 

has  she  burst  her  swaddling  clothes,  as  while  rate  is  a  liberal  purchaser,  and  Canada's  total 

her  prairies  were  traversed  by  the  Canadian  imports,  which  took  their  first  big  bound  in 

Pacific  Railway,  twenty  >ears  ago,  the  past  1898    from   $lo6.(.XX),000  to  $126,000,000, 

seven  comprises  her  really  marked  advance,  had   reached  $283,000,000  in    1906,   an   in- 

The  population  of  her  Northwest  has  grown  crease  of  167  per  cent,  in  eight  years.     Of 

,  from  4H>,v2  in  looi,  to  808,8^)3  in  1906;  these  $i73,ooo,ooc^  were  dutiable  and  $110,- 

'  2C)().rH)()  Americans  have  settled  there  during  o^K),ooo  free,  a  circumstance  which  accounts 

those  years,  and  of  ^^(K),ixx)  immigrants  ex-  both   for   the   remarkable  expansion   in    her 

pecteil    this    year   one-tiiird    arc   Americans,  manufactures,  and  also  for  the  equanimity 

hurrying  to  establish  themselves  in  that  prrtm-  with  which  she  meets  an  adverse  '*  balance  of 

ised  land.  trade  "  or  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of 

The    "  Americanization  "    of    the    North-  nearly    $40,0(X^,cxx),    since    that    represents 

west  has  been  a  fa\orite  theme  for  some  ob-  raw  material.     The  United  States  has  been 

servers.    That  it  w  ill  bring  about  a  rejection  the  greatest  beneficiar}*  by  Canada's  enhanced 

of  British  s(jverei^nty  ma>    be  doubted,  but  prosperity,   and   American   sales   to   Canada 

that  it  will   necessitate  careful   handling  to  have  increased  from  $75,000,000  in  i8g8  Jo 

promote  a  trul\'  Cana«lian  national  spirit  is  $168,000,000  in   1906,  representing  60  per 
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cent,  of  the  lotal  import  in  both  cases,  while 
the  imports  from  Britain,  despite  a  tarifE  re- 
duction or  "preference"  of  iV/s  P^r  cent, 
in  favor  of  British  goods,  have  only  increased 
from  $32,000,txx>  to  $69,000,000,  being  but 
25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  each  case. 

These  figures  luminously  demonstrate  how 
little  diplomatic  or  sentimental  issues  affect 
the  trend  of  trade,  for  while  the  British  pref- 
erence lessens  Canada's  customs  duties  by 
$5,000,000  a  year,  it  does  not  stimulate  im- 
ports from  Britain,  nor  has  the  anger  of 
Canada  over  the  Alaskan  boundary  lessened 
purchases  from  the  United  States.  Trade 
does  not  "  follow  the  flag"  in  this  instance, 
for  in  the  past  fifty  years  Canada's  imports 
from  Great  Britain  have  declined  from  56 
to  25  per  cent.,  while  those  from  America 
have  increased  from  33  to  60  per  cent.,  the 
decline  in  the  one  case  and  the  advance  in 
the  other  being  steady  and  continuous 
throughout  the  whole  period,  regardless  of 
their  various  political  relations. 

OBSTACLES     IN     THE     WAY     OF     CANADIAN- 
AMERICAN  TRADE. 

In  the  light  of  this  record,  maintained  for 
such  a  period,  amid  such  diverse  conditions, 
it  cannot  be  seriously  supposed  that  nowa- 
days, with  the  increase  of  railroad  and  steam- 
boat communication  between  them  and  the 
growing  intercourse  of  kindred  people  whoK 


territory  is  continuous,  the  tendency  of 
America  and  Canada  to  trade  more  generally 
will  be  overcome,  or  even  seriously  checked. 
Reciprocity  undoubtedly  would  enlarge  Un- 
cle Sam's  sales,  especially  of  manufactures, 
in  Canada,  and  certain  Canadian  raw  ma- 
terials, such  35  coal,  .hides,  lumber,  etc., 
would  be  more  quickly  absorbed  in  the 
United  States.  But  reciprocity  received  its 
death  blow  at  the  Bryce  banquet  already  re- 
ferred to,  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  pro- 
claimed that  Canada  no  longer  desired  it, 
would  make  no  further  pilgrimages  to  Wash- 
ington, and  held  firmly  to  her  trade  policy  of 
a  preference  to  Britain.  This  declaration 
was  doubtless  intended  as  an  answer  to  the 
American  press  reports  which  credited  Am- 
bassador Bryce  with  conveying  proposals 
from  Secretary  Root  for  the  settling  of  all 
outstanding  differences,  with  an  offer  of 
reciprocity  for  a  common  tariff  against  the 
world. 

The  idea  of  Canada  accepting  such  terms 
now  was  scouted  by  her  press,  but  she  actu-" 
ally  offered  these  herself  in  1871  and  they 
were  rejected;  while  George  Brown,  the 
great  Ontario  Liberal,  resigned  from  the  Ot- 
tawa cabinet  at  that  time  because  he  con- 
sidered Canada  was  demeaning  herself  by 
the  proposal.  A  generation  later  we  find 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  great  Quebec  Liberal, 
calmly    rejecting    any    form    of    reciprocity 
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whatever,  and  asserting  Canada's  intention  but    the    Senate    was     adamant.     Amenau 
to  continue  on  her  magnificently  progressive  fishing   interests    were,    hoivevcr,    sufFering. 
career   entirely   indifferent   to    Uncle   Sam's  and  a  fishery  compact  was  concluded,  Amcr- 
tariff  wall.     This  is  the  more   remarkable  ica  paying  $5,500,000  for  a  twelve  years'  ec- 
because  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  like  Sir  Robert  joyment  of  Canada's  (including  Newfound- 
Bond,    of    Newfoundland,    was   an    avowed  land)    inshore  fishing   privileges.      In  188;. 
reciprocitarian,  championed  it  on  many  plat-  after  the  United  States  again  abrogated  this, 
forms  and   led  "  pilgrimages  "  to  Washing-  another  fishery  treaty   %vas    framed,  but  the 
ton  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  it.     But,  re-  Senate  stifled  it.     A   modus  t'ivernii  was  ar- 
buffed   in   this   and   outwitted    in    the   Joint  ranged   then  for  two  years,    but  on  various 
High  Commission  in    1898,  he  is  now  able  pretexts  was  continued  with   Newfoundland 
to    assert    his   country's    new    position    with  until     1905,    when    she     discarded     it,    and 
firmness  and  dignit>%  conscious  that  the  fu-  though  it  is  still  in  force  in  Canada  a  recent 
ture   will    more    than    vindicate    his    words,  debate  at  Ottawa  sho^^''ed   that  its  years  arc 
For  Newfoundland,  with  but  virtually  one  numbered  even  there.      Incidentally  it  is  in- 
industr>% — her  fisheries, — in   which   she   has  structive  to  note  that  the  fisheries  of  mari- 
no   competitor   on    equal    terms,    reciprocity  time  Canada  were  valued  last  year  at  $14,- 
would  be  of  great  benefit,  because  she  would  200,000,  while  those  of  New"  England  only 
secure  a  market  of  80,000,000  people  for  her  yielded  $12,500,000;  and  that  all  the  fisher- 
output,  but  Canada  has  outgrown  the  need  ies  of   the  United   States,    with    83,000,000 
of   reciprocity   with    her   prodigious   vitality  people,   are   worth    but   $57,727,717,   while 
and  amazing  expansion ;  and,  hence,  for  the  those  of  Canada,  with  only  6,000,000  people, 
loss  of  any  material  benefit  it  might  bring  to  are  worth  $29,479,562, — exclusive  of  Ncw- 
the  United  States  that  country  has  onlv  her-  foundland,  which,  with  but  230,000  people, 
self  to  blame,  because  she  would  not  close  possesses  fisheries  worth  $iO,ooo,ooo, 
with  the  offer  when  it  was  made  to  her.  Pilgrimages  to  Washington  were  made  at 

intervals  between  1890  and    1808.  when  the 

WHERE   CANADA   HAS   BEEN   TO    BLAME.  j    '    ^  XJ'^u  n  '     '  /^^^f    v^  "CU   uic 

Jomt  High  Commission  was  formed,  to  con- 
She  was  the  greatest  gainer  by  every  such  sider  a  series  of  twelve  issues.      But  it  proved 
compact  in  the  past,  and  yet  was  always  the  futile,  and  when,  after  the  Alaskan    bound- 
one  to  call  for  their  abrogation.     The  reci-  ary   was   adjusted,   in    1903,    Senator    Fair- 
procity  treaty  of  1854  ^^'^  cancelled  by  her  banks  proposed  its  reassembling.   Sir  Wilfrid 
in  1866,  though  within  that  period  the  inter-  Laurier  declined  the  suggestion.      Hou'ever, 
change    of    traffic    between    them    increased  with   the  settlement  of  this   Alaskan    issue, 
from  $33,000,000  a  year  to  $84,000,000,  the  the  last  territorial  dispute  between    the  two 
aggregate  being  $650,000,  while  the  balance  countries  was  wiped  off  the  slate,  and  though 
of  trade  against  Canada  therein  was  between  a  dozen  or  more  problems  yet    remain   un- 
$80,000,000   and    $100,000,000.      Canada's  solved,   they  are,   in  the  main,    quasi-indus- 
population    in    i860,    midway    through    that  trial,  like  the  Atlantic  fishery,  Pacific  sealing, 
period,  was  but  2,750,000,  and  that  of  the  apd  Lake  gunboat  issues,  and  the  lesser  sub- 
United  States  31,000,000,  and  yet  even  then  jects  of  Niagara  preservation,  use  of  water- 
Canada's  purchases  from  her  were  enormous,  ways,    transit    of    merchandise,    alien    labor 
— greater  than  those  of  all  the  minor  coun-  laws,  reciprocal  mining,  salvage  and  w'reck- 
tries  of  the  world  combined.    The}-  included  age   rights,   and   cognate  matters, — none    of 
$150,000,000  of  foreign  products,  as  much  which,  certainly,   is  grave  enough    to   war- 
more  of  American  merchandise;  $24,000  of  rant  even  the  thought  of  friction. 
miscellaneous  articles  and  $9,000,000  of  lum-        ,,„    „«„^„  ,^t.t,^t,«.«,„o   .  ^r,^, 

I  T         J1--         LTT'ic^^      uj«^  ^^R'   BRYCE  INAUGURATES  A  NEW    ERA. 

her.    In  addition  the  United  States  had  203,-  ^^' 
000  tons  of  shipping,  crewcd  by  28,(XX)  men,        Accordingly,  British  and  American  states- 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  in  Canadian  waters  men  have   felt   the   time  opportune   to   en-. 
and  producing  annually  $14,000,000  worth,  deavor  to  dispel  the  bitterness  which  has  ex- 
while  in   1869,  three  years  after  the  treaty  isted    since   the   Alaskan    award,    and    Earl 
expired,  the  tonnage  declined  to  62,000.  Grey's  visit  to  Washington  a  year  ago  and 
In  1 87 1,  when  negotiations  were  resumed,  to  New  York  last  month,  Secretary  Root's 
Canada  offered  most  liberal  concessions,  in-  to  Ottawa  last  January,  and   Mr.  Bryoc's, 
eluding  the  assimilation  pf  her  customs  du-  — the  first  ever  made  by  a  British  Ambassa- 
ties  with  those  of  the  United  States  and  the  dor  at  Washington, — to  Canada,   recently, 
free  use  of  her  canals  by  American  shipping,  were  admittedly  made  to  promote  a  more 
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cordial   feeling  between   the  two  countries,  greater  quantity  of  "  raw  materials "  from 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  non-reciprocity  dictum  Canada,  purchases  of  mineral  products  being 

was  not  dictated  by  any  hostility  to  this  senti-  but  $739»ooo  in   1868,  and  $32,869,000  in 

ment,  but  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding.  1906,  and  of  forest  products  $7,842,000  and 

Time  and  temperament  are  great  factors  in  $23,085,000,  while  Canada's  sales  of  these 

promoting  peace  and  concord.     Britain  and  commodities  to  Britain  showed  an  increase 

JF ranee  were  at  daggers  drawn  over  Fashoda  of  from  $431,000  to  $1,475,000  of  mineral 

ten  years  ago,  yet  to-day  are  cemented  by  the  and  from  $9»354)000  to  but  $12,948,000  of 

closest  ties  of  friendship,  and  it  is  not  possi-  forest  products, 

ble  that  any  disagreement  can  be  long  main-  o,x^,r.  r.^,.^«r„   .^r^  ,»,«^«^     , 

,    ,        -^             ^           •       r       •                         I     •  SOME    EXPORT   AND  IMPORT    FIGURES. 

tamed  between  countries  havmg  so  much  m 

common  as  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Canada  imported  from  the  United  States 

That  their  trade  relations  will  ever  pro-  last  year  animals  to  the  value  of  $2,787,000; 
voice  a  dangerous  rivalry  a  study  of  their  publications,  $1,968,000;  grain  and  bread- 
trend  shows  to  be  improbable.  Laurier's  pre-  stuffs,  $10,117,000;  bricks  and  cement,  $1,- 
diction  that  "while  the  nineteenth  century  684,000;  carriages,  $2,200,000;  coal,  $20,- 
was  the  century  of  the  United  States,  the  681,000;  cordage,  $1,814,000;  cotton,  hemp, 
twentieth  century  is  Canada's"  promises  to  and  flax,  and  their  manufactures,  $11,287,- 
be  amply  verified.  Even  with  three  vast  rail-  000;  drugs,  dyes,  and  chemicals,  $4,439,000; 
road  systems  across  Canada  being  perfected  electric  apparatus,  $3,460,000;  fish  products, 
now,  the  inrush  of  new  settlers  overtaxes  $579»ooo;  dried  and  green  fruits,  $4,241,- 
transportation  facilities  there,  and  as  the  mass  000;  furs,  $2,299,000;  gutta  percha  and  rub- 
of  incomers  are  British  the  ties  that  bind  ber  manufactures,  $3,452,000;  hats,  caps,  and 
them  to  the  homeland  will  tend  to  maintain  bonnets,  $2,194,000;  hides,  $1, 733,000 ; 
commerce  with  Britain  in  directions  that  leather  and  manufactures,  $2,453,000;  cop- 
will  not  conflict  with  American  trade.  Can-  per,  brass,  gold,  silver,  and  their  manufac- 
ada's  exports,  be  it  noted,  disclose  a  very  tures,  $5,105,000;  agricultural  implements, 
different  tendency'  from  her  imports.  Thus,  $i,573»oooj  iron,  steel  and  their  manufac- 
while  in  1868  her  sales  to  America  were  tures,  $35,009,000;  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  and 
$22,237,000,  or  49.15  per  cent,  of  her  total  other  materials,  and  their  manufactures, 
exports,  in  1906  they  were  $88,001,000,  or  $5»746,ooo;  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  and 
but  35.68  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  her  fish  oils,  oil  cake,  and  paints,  $3,342,000; 
sales  to  Britain  rose  from  $17,905,000  to  paper  and  its  manufactures,  $2,344,000;  pro- 
$133,000,000,  and  the  percentage  from  39.31  visions,  $3,045,000;  seeds,  $2,013,000;  silk, 
to  54.12,  while  her  sales  to  other  countries  and  its  manufactures,  $752,000;  tobacco  and 
from  $5,249,523  to  $24,481,185,  the  per-  its  manufactures,  $2,580,000;  watches,  etc., 
centage  being  about  12  in  each  case.  $695,000;  wood  and  its  manufactures,  $8,- 

This  analysis  conclusively  proves  that  the  261,000;  wool  and  its  manufactures,  $l,- 
entire  transfer  of  Canada's  exports  has  been  026,000.  The  total  of  American  imports  to 
from  America  to  Britain,  a  fact  due  to  the  Canada  were  $173,662,000  (exclusive  of 
United  States  adopting  a  protective  tariff  coin  and  bullion,  $7,063,000),  while  Can- 
excluding  Canada's  products,  and  thereby  ada*s  exports  to  America  were  $97,806,000, 
forcing  her  to  protection  in  self-defense,  and  making  a  total  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
to  seeking  new  markets,  which  she  has  found  tries  of  $278,000,000. 
in  the  British  Isles.  Another  comparison  It  will  scarcely  be  surprising,  then,  to  note 
will  show  this  clearer.  Of  fishery,  agricul-  that  Canada  should  have  at  last  decided 
tural,  and  animal  products,  which  are  largely  against  reciprocity  and  for  the  development 
foodstuffs,  Canada's  sales  across  the  border  of  her  home  industries.  While  her  foreign 
in  1868  were  $12,857,000,  while  in  1906  trade  has  grown  the  past  ten  years  from 
they  were  but  $17,913,000,  or  less  than  50  $239,000,000  to  $552,000,000,  and  is  now 
per  cent,  more,  though  her  total  exports  t\^''o  and  one-half  times  per  head  ^at  of  the 
quadrupled  in  that  period.  During  the  same  United  States,  her  home  market-  is  proving 
time  her  exports  to  Britain  under  these  heads  still  more  valuable,  as  can  be  realized  by  the 
grew  from  $7,007,000  to  $106,203,000,  an  statistics  of  her  economic  prosperity.  Her 
expansion  of  1500  per  cent.;  and  to  other  railroads,  in  which  $1,289,000,000  are  in- 
countries  from  $3,279,000  to  $12,213,000,  vested,  carried  30,000,000  passengers  and 
or  nearly  400  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  102,000,000  tons  of  freight,  and  earned 
the   United    States   bought   an   enormously  $106,000,000  last  year.    Her  banking  system 
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is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  paid-up  cap-  drained   her  of    i,200,cxx>    of  Jicr  children, 

ital  of  her  banks  is  $83,000,000  and  theii  who  have  found  honnes  in  the  United  States, 

assets   $767,000,000.      The   savings   of   her  but  this  is  being  offset  now  by  the  cmigratijn 

people,  on   deposit   in   the   government  and  of  thousands  of  Americans  to  the  North\ve>! 

chartered  banks,  total  $85  per  l.ead  of  hei  and  th.e  presence  of  each  in  the  other's  coan- 

population,  as  a<]:ainst  $4  in   1855,  ^^^   the  try  cannot  but  be  productive  of  mutual  en- 

former  amount  docs  not  include  investments  fidcncc  and  respect.  *  The    world's  eyes  are 

in     private    banks,     loan     and     trust    com-  turned  to  these  two  sister   nations  projrreji- 

panics  and  kindred  organizations.     In    1905  ing  so   harmoniously    in    the    arts   of  peace 

her    revenue    was    $7i,(X)0,ooo    for    6.000,-  and  the  war-racked  multitudes  of  Europe  arc 

000    people;    in    1855    the    revenue    of    the  crossing  the  seas  to  find   new   homes  on  the 

United  States  was  but  SbS/KXD.ooo  for  27.-  smiling  plains.      In    this,    too,    Canada  will 

000,000  people,  and  no  better  contrast  than  gain  most.     Immigration  is  no  longer  an  un- 

this  could  be  desired  of  the  inuuensely  greater  dertaking  fraught  with   discomfort  or  peril. 

purchasing  power   of   Canada   to-day.     Ac-  The  cramped  sailing  vessel  has  given  place  to 

cordingly,  each  year  that  comes. — with  the  the  splendid  steamship;  the  *' prairie  schoon- 

growth  of  exports  to  Britain,  increased  con-  cr  '   to  the  colonist  train.     No  warlike  savagp 

sumption   by   her  own   people,   and    the   dc-  now  threatens  the  intrepid  settler;  the  rail- 

mands   of   the   multitude   flocking   into   her  road,   the   telegraph   and    the    telephone  arc 

western    wilds, — the    prospect   of   American  pressed  into  his  service  to-day.      Alachinery 

competition  with  Canada  in  the  latter's  spe-  plays  a  hundred  parts  in  the  domestic  econo- 

cial  markets  is  lessened.     The  United  States  my  of  the  homestead  and  of  the  farm;  science 

has  now  grown  in  population  till  the  point  is  tenders  its  contribution  through   the  acricul- 

almost  reached  where  she  will  require  all  her  tural  college  and   the  experimental   bureau. 
farm  and  stockyard  products  for  home  con-  ^„,,  ^„t>..^  ^.^r.^,.^^ 
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sumption,  and  give  place  to  Canada  as  the  -r^x^v^xi. 
world's    granar}'.      Canada    to-da}-    supplies        It  is  under  such  conditions  that  Canada  i> 
only  \o  per  cent,  of  Britain's  flour  imports  peopling  her  wilderness  and   making  a  new 
and  18  per  cent,  of  her  meat  requirements,  nation;  developing  not  alone  the    wheat  in- 
In  like  manner  she  supplies  only  8  per  cent,  dusfry,  but  those  of  ranching,  dairying,  fruit 
of  Britain's  wood-pulp  and   11   per  cent,  of  growing,  poultry'  rearing,  and    general   agri- 
her     agricultural     implements.      Moreover,  cultural   work.      Her  lines  of    steamers  are 
were  Canada  to  develop  aggression  enough  to  numerous  on  the  Atlantic;  she  is  outstripping 
prohibit  the  export  of  her  raw  materials  she  the    United    States    on    the    Pacific,    as    the 
would  seriously  dispute  the  primacy  of  the  Oceanic   line   from    San   Francisco    to    Aus- 
Unjted  States  in  some  branches  of  manufac-  tralia, — a  route  pioneered  by  American  en- 
turing  enterprise.     For  instance,  she  exports  terprise, — is    being    withdrawn     because    its 
to  the   United   States  each  year   wood-pulp  trade  has  gone  to  Canadian  boats;  and  she  is 
valued   at  ?2, 500,000  and   wood  for  wood-  now  pledged  to  the  establishment  of  a  steam- 
pulp   of   the   same   value.      It   would    force  ship   service   to  England   via    Hudson    Bay. 
many  American  pulp  and  paper  mills  across  Recently,  at  Ottawa,  it  was  decided  to  grant 
the  border  were  this  export  to  be  stopped ;  the  British  preference  only  to  British  goods 
and  Canada's  oflRcial  statistics  estimate  that  brought  into  Canadian  ports,  and   Sir  Wil- 
her  forests  contain  enough  wood   to  supply  frid  Laurier,  in  endorsing  the  proposal,  ad- 
for  500  years  the  present  annual  consumption  vised    its    non-enforcement    until    191 1,    by 
of  4,500,000  tons  of  wood-pulp  in   Britain,  which   time   the   new   transcontinental    rail- 
Canada  and  America.     The  same  is  true  of  ways  would  be  open  and  Canada  no  longer 
her  mineral  wealth,  but  it  is  improbable  that  dependent     on     the     **  bonding     privilege  " 
any  such  radical   dislocation  of  the  normal  •  through  American  ports  which  she  now  needs 
progress  of  industrial  development  will  arise,  to  handle  her  maritime  commerce. 
especially  as  80  per  cent,  of  the  capital  which        That  the  two  countries  wm'11  continue   to 
is  being  invested  in  diversified  industries  is  march  side  by  side  in  the  van  of  peace  and 
coming  from  the  United  States.  civilization,   undisturbed  by   trade  rivalries. 
Is  it  strange,   then,   when   the   foregoing  and  allied  by  many  humane  and  progressive 
exposition  of  her  progress  is  considered,  that  phases  of  daily  intercourse,  which  make  for 
Canada  faces  the  future  with  such  great  am-  true  national  friendship,  is  the  outlook  which 
bition  and  superb  confidence?     Emigration  all   lovers  of  the  world's  betterment  must 
from   the  eastern   provinces,  it  is  true,   has  desire. 


PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT    ON    RAILROAD 

INVESTMENTS. 

[In  his  Memorial  Day  address  at  Indianapolis,  after  paying  a  tribute  to  General  Lawton 
and  the  soldierly  qualities  that  he  exemplified,  President  Roosevelt  considers  at  length  the  re- 
lations of  the  Government  to  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the  country,  with  especial  reference 

to  the  interests  of  the  conservative  investing  classes.  In  view  of  prevalent  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  Administration's  intentions  in  regard  to  the  valuation  of  railroad  property  and  other 

possible  phases  of  government  regulation,  we  deem  it  important  to  present  to  our  readers  those 
portions  of  the  Indianapolis  address  which  express  most  clearly  the  President's  line  of  argu- 
ment on  these  questions. — ^The  Editor.] 

(^REAT  social  and  industrial  problems  doing  interstate  business;  a  power  in  many 
confront  us,  and  their  solution  demands  respects  analogous  to  and  as  complete  as  that 
on  our  part  unfaltering  courage,  and  yet  the  Government  exercises  over  the  national 
a  wise,  good-natured  self-restraint;  so  that  banks.  It  must  possess  the  power  to  exercise 
on  the  one  hand  we  shall  neither  be  daunted  supervision  over  the  future  issuance  of  stocks 
by  difficulties  nor  fooled  by  those  who  would  and  bonds,  either  through  a  national  incor- 
seek  to  persuade  us  that  the  difficulties  are  poration  (which  I  should  prefer)  or  in  some 
insuperable;  while  on  the  other  hand  we  are  similar  fashion,  such  supervision  to  include 
not  misled  into  showing  either  rashness  or  the  frank  publicity  of  everything  which 
vindictiveness.  Let  us  try  as  a  people  to  would-be  investors  and  the  public  at  large 
show  the  same  qualities  as  we  deal  with  the  have  a  right  to  know.  The  federal  Govem- 
industrial  and  social  problems  of  to-day  that  ment  will  thus  be  able  to  prevent  all  over- 
Abraham  Lincoln  showed  when  with  indomi-  capitalization  in  the  future;  to  prevent  any 
table  resolution,  but  with  a  kindliness,  pa-  man  hereafter  from  plundering  others  by 
tience,  and  common  sense  quite  as  remarkable,  loading  railway  properties  with  obligationis 
he  faced  four  weary  years  of  open  war  in  and  pocketing  the  money  instead  of  spending 
front,  of  calumny,  detraction  and  intrigue  it  in  improvements  and  in  legitimate  corpo- 
from  behind,  and  at  the  end  gave  to  his  rate  purposes;  and  any  man  acting  in  such 
countrymen  whom  he  had  served  so  well  the  fashion  should  be  held  to  a  criminal  accounta- 
blood-bought  gift  of  a  race  freed  and  a  nation  bility.  It  should  be  declared  contrary  to  pub- 
forever  united.  lie  policy  henceforth  to  allow  railroads  to 
One  great  problem  that  we  have  before  devote  their  capital  to  anything  but  the  trans- 
us  is  to  preserve  the  rights  of  property;  and  portation  business,  certainly  not  to  the  haz- 
these  can  only  be  preserved  if  we  remember  ards  of  speculation.  For  the  very  reason  that 
that  they  are  in  less  jeopardj^rom  the  Social-  we  desire  to  favor  the  honest  railroad  man- 
ist  and  the  anarchist  than  from  the  predatory  ager,  we  should  seek  to  discourage  the  activi- 
man  of  wealth.  It  has  become  evident  that  ties  of  the  man  whose  only  concern  with  rail- 
to  refuse  to  invoke  the  power  of  the  nation  to  roads  is  to  manipulate  their  stocks.  The  busi- 
restrain  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  man  ness  of  railroad  organization  and  manage- 
of  great  wealth  who  does  evil  is  not  only  to  ment  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from 
neglect  the  interests  of  the  public,  but  is  to  investment  or  brokerage  business,  especially 
neglect  the  interests  of  the  man  of  means  who  of  the  speculative  type,  and  the  credit  and 
acts  honorably  by  his  fellows.  The  power  property  of  the  corporation  should  be  dc- 
of  the  nation  must  be  exerted  to  stop  crimes  voted  to  the  extension  and  betterment  of  its 
of  cunning  no  less  than  crimes  of  violence,  railroads,  and  to  the  development  of  the 
There  can  be  no  halt  in  the  course  we  have  country  naturally  tributary  to  the  lines, 
deliberately  elected  to  pursue,  the  policy  of  These  principles  are  fimdamental.  Railroads 
asserting  the  right  of  the  nation,  so  far  sts  it  should  not  be  prohibited  from  acquiring  con- 
has  the  power,  to  supervise  and  control  the  necting  lines,  by  acquiring  stocks,  bonds,  or 
business  use  of  wealth,  especially  in  its  cor-  other  securities  of  such  lines;  but  it  is  already 
porate  form.  .  .  .  There  must  be  vested  well  settled  as  contrary  to  public  policy  to 
in  the  federal  Government  a  full  power  of  allow  railroads  to  acquire  control  over  paral- 
supervision  and  control  over  the  railways  lel  and  compedng  lines  of  transportation. 
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Subject  to  first  giving  to  the  Government  the  munity.    fiut  the  rights  of  innocent  investors 

power  of  supervision  and  control  which   I  should    not  be   jeoparded    by    legislation  o: 

have   advocated   above,    the   law   should    be  executive  action;  %vc  sanction   no  legislation 

amended  so  that  railroads  may  be  permitted  which  would  fall  heavily  on  them,  instead  ci 

and   encouraged  to  make  trafBc  agreements  on  the  original  wrong;docrs   or  beneficiane> 

when  these  are  in  the  interest  of  the  general  of  the  wrong.  .   - 

public  as  well  as  of  the  railroad  corporations  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

making  them.     These  agreements  should,  of       There  has  been  much   wild  talk  as  to  th? 

course,  be  made  public  in  the  nu'nutcst  detail,  extent  of  the  over-capitalization  of  our  ra:l- 

and  should  be  subject  to  securing  the  prcvi-  roads.    The  census  reports  on  the  commercial 

ous  assent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  value  of  the  railroads  of  the  countr>',  togcth- 

mission.  er  with  the  reports  made    to   the   Interstate 

The   movement    to    regulate    railways   by  Commerce  Commission    by    the    railroads  on 

law  has  come  to  stay.     The  people  of  this  their  cost  of  construction,  tend  to  show  that 

country    have    made    up    their    minds, — and  as    a    whole    the    railroad     property    of   the 

wisely  made  up  their  minds, — to  exercise  a  country  is  worth  as  much   as    the  securities 

closer  control  over  all  kinds  of  public-service  representing  it,  and  that   in  the  consensus  of 

corporations,  including  railways.    Every  hon-  opinion  of  investors  the  total   value  of  stock 

estly  managed  railway  will  gain  and  not  lose  and   bonds  is  greater   than    their    total   face 

by  the  policy.     The  men   mcjrc  anxious  to  value,    notwithstanding    the     **  water "    that 

manipulate  stocks  than  to  make  the  manage-  has  been  injected  in  particular  places.     The 

ment  of  their  roads  efficient  and  honest  are  huge   value   of   terminals,    the    immense  cx- 

the  only  ones  who  have  cause  to  oppose  it.  penditures  in  recent  years  in  double  tracking. 

We   who   believe    in   steady   and    healthy  improving  grades,  roadbeds,    and    structures, 

progress  stand  unalterably  for  the  new  era  have  brought  the  total  investments  to  a  point 

of  the  widest  publicity,  and  of  fair  dealing  where    the   opinion    that    the     real    value   is 

on  the  part  of  railroads  with  stockholders,  greater  than  the  face  value  is  probably  true, 

passengers,  and  shippers.     We  ask  the  con-  No  general  statement  such    as    this    can  be 

sent  of  no  man  in  carrying  out  this  policy;  accepted    as    having    more    than     a     general 

but  we  gladly  welcome  the  aid  of  every  m.an  value;   there  are  many  exceptions;    but   the 

in  perfecting  the  law  in  its  details,  and  in  evidence  seems  ample  that  the  great  mass  of 

securing  its  enactment  and  the  faithful  ob-  our   railroad   securities   rest   upon    safe    and 

servance  of   its   wise   provisions:     We   seek  solid  foundations;  if  they  fail  in   any  degree 

nothing    revolutionary.     We    ask    for    such  to  command   complete  public  confidence,   it 

laws  as  in  their  essence  now  obtain  in  the  is  because  isolated   instances  of    unconscion- 

staid  old  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  able    stock-watering    and    kindred     oflFenses 

such  laws  as  now  obtain  in  England.     The  arouse  suspicion,  which  naturally  extends  to 

purpose  of  those  of  us  who  so  resolutely  be-  all  other  corporate  securities  so  long  as  sim- 

lieve  in  the  new  policy,  in  its  thorough  carry-  ilar  practices  are  possible  and   the   tendency 

ing  out  and  in  its  progressive  development,  to   resort   to  them    is   unrestrained    by    law. 

is  in   no  sense   punitive  or   vindictive.     We  .....  .  . 

would  be  the  first  to  protest  against  any  form        Ample  provision  should  be  made  by  Con- 

of  confiscation  of  property,  and  whether  we  gress    to    enable    the    Interstate    Commerce 

protested  or  not,  1  may  add  that  the  Supreme  Commission,  by  the  employment  of  a  sufficient 

Court  could  be  trusted  in  any  event  to  see  force  of  experts,  to  undertake  the   physical 

that  there  should  be  notlu'ng  done  under  the  valuation  of  each  and  any  road  in  the  coun- 

guise  of  regulating  roads  to  destroy  property  try,  whenever  and  so  soon  as  in  the  opinion 

without  just  compensation   or  without  due  of  the  commission  such  a  valuation  of  any 

process  of  law.     As  a  matter  of  course,  we  road  would  be  of  value  to  the  commission  in 

shall  punish  any  criminal  whom  we  can  con-  its  work.    There  are  undoubtedly  some  roads 

vict  under  the  law;  but  we  have  no  intention  as  to  which  it  would  be  an  advantage,  from 

of  confounding  the  innocent  many  and  the  the  standpoint  of  the  business  of  the  com- 

guilty  few  by  any  ill-judged  and  sweeping  mission,  to  have  such  a  physical  valuation  as 

scheme  of  vengeance.     Our  aim  is  primarily  soon  as  possible. 

to    prevent    these    abuses    in     the     future.        At  the  outset  let   it  be  understood   that 

Wherever  evil-doers  can  be,  they  shall  be  physical  valuation   is  no  panacea;  it  is  no 

brought  to  justice;  and  no  criminal,  high  or  sufficient  measurement  of  a  rate;  but  it  will 

low,  whom  we  can  reach  will  receive  im-  be  ultimately  needed  as  an  essential  instru- 
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ment  in  administrative  supervision.  It  will  No  State,  of  course,  can  do  for  the  rail- 
be  of  use  to  the  commission  in  connection  wa>'s  what  the  national  Government  has  al- 
with  the  *duty  of  determining  the  reasonable-  ready  done  for  the  banks,  and  that  Govem- 
ness  of  future  capitalization,  both  as  one  ele-  ment  should  do  something  analogous  for  the 
ment  to  enable  such  a  body  to  come  to  a  right  railways.  National-bank  stocks  are  bought 
conclusion  in  the  matter,  and  also  as  an  ele-  and  sold  largely  on  the  certificate  of  charac- 
ment  to  be  placed  before  the  investing  public,  ter  which  the  Government,  as  a  result  of  its 
to  enable  this  public  in  its  turn  to  reach  a  examinations  and  supervision,  gives  to  them, 
conclusion ;  though  of  course  capitalization  To  give  another  illustration  from  Iowa's  ex- 
must  be  determined  in  large  measure  by  perience,  when  the  national  banking  law  was 
future  need  rather  than  past  investment,  amended  to  allow  small  banks  to  take  out 
How  important  physical  valuation  will  prove  national  charters,  great  numbers  of  the  State 
as  one  of  the  factors  to  assist  in  fixing  equita-  banks  of  that  State  were  reorganized  into 
ble  rates  I  am  not  able  to  judge;  but  that  it  national  institutions.  The  investing  public 
will  be  of  a  certain  importance  can  be  safely  was  ready  to  back  with  unlimited  confidence 
assumed  because  of  the  opinions  of  the  Inter-  the  institutions  on  which  the  federal  Gov- 
state  Commerce  Gimmission  and  of  the  emment  had  set  the  seal  of  its  confidence 
courts,  and  because  of  the  recent  action  of  and  approval.  The  railways  have  not  been 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  advancing  given  this  certificate  of  character,  under  the 
such  a  physical  valuation  as  decisive  on  its  seal  of  the  national  Government,  and  there- 
side  in  a  rate  controversy.  Such  a  valuation  fore  many  people  who  invest  freely  in  the 
would  necessarily  help  to  protect  the  rail-  shares  of  banks  are  reluctant  to  buy  rail- 
roads against  the  making  of  inadequate  and  road  securities.  Give  them  the  same  guaran- 
unjust  rates,  and  would  therefore  be  as  im-  ties  as  to  railroad  securities  which  we  now 
portant  from  the  standpoint  of  the  protection  give  them  as  to  national  bank  shares,  and  we 
of  the  railroads  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  would  presently  sec  these  people  investing  in 
protection  of  the  public;  and  of  course  it  is  railroads,  and  thus  opening  a  new  reservoir 
necessary  to  the  enduring  prosperity  and  dc-  from  which  to  draw  the  capital  now  so  much 
velopment  of  the  country  that  the  railroads  needed  for  the  extension  and  betterment  of 
shall  yield  reasonable  profits  to  investors.   It  the  railroads. 

is  from  one  standpoint  quite  as  important  to  .  •  •  .  •  .  • 

know  the  original  cost  of  the  building  of  the  The  great  need  of  the  hour,  from  the 
road  as  to  know  what  it  would  now  cost  to  standpoint  of  the  general  public, — of  the 
reproduce  it;  from  another  standpoint  the  producer,  consumer,  and  shipper  alike, — is 
human  equation, — that  is,  the  management  the  need  for  better  transportation  facilities, 
of  the  road, — is  more  important  by  far  than  for  additional  tracks,  additional  terminals, 
the  physical  valuation ;  and  the  physical  valu-  and  improvements  in  the  actual  handling  of 
ation  of  the  road  in  one  region  may  have  an  the  railroads;  and  all  this  with  the  least 
entirely  different  relation  to  the  real  value  possible  delay.  Ample,  safe,  and  rapid  trans- 
of  the  road  than  in  another  region  where  the  portation  facilities  are  even  more  necessary 
conditions  are  utterly  different.  Therefore,  than  cheap  transportation.  The  prime  need 
the  physical  valuation  can  never  be  more  is  for  the  investment  of  money  which  will 
than  one  of  many  elements  to  be  considered ;  provide  better  terminal  facilities,  additional 
but  it  is  one  element,  and  at  times  .may  be  tracks,  and  a  greater  number  of  cars  and  lo- 
a  very  important  element,  when  taken  in  con-  comotives,  while  at  the  same  time  securing, 
nection  with  the  earning  power,  franchises,  if  possible,  better  wages  and  shorter  hours 
original  cost,  character  of  management,  loca-  for  the  employees.  There  must  be  just  and 
tion,  and  business  possibilities,  in  reaching  an  reasonable  regulation  of  rates,  but  any  arbi- 
estimate  on  the  property  and  rights  of  a  cor-  trary  and  unthinking  movement  to  cut  them 
poration  as  a  going  concern.  down  may  be  equivalent  to  putting  a  com- 

The  effect  of  such  valuation  and  super-  plete  stop  to  the  effort  to  provide  better  trans- 
vision    of   securities   cannot   be    retroactive,  portation. 

Existing  securities  should  be  tested  by  the  .T^^rc  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desira- 
laws  in  existence  at  the  time  of  their  issue,  bility  of.  doing  away  with  rebates  or  any 
This  nation  would  no  more  injure  securities  method  of  favoring  one  shipper  at  the  expense 
which  have  become  an  important  part  of  the  of  a  competitor,  and  direct  dealing  with  the 
national  wealth  than  it  would  consider  a  rates  u  sometimes  die  only  method  by  whidb 
proposition  to  repudiate  the  public  debt.  this  favoritism  can  be  avoided;  but  wbere 


•s 
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favoritism  is  not  alleged,  and  when  the  ques-  the  general  public.     I    no  less  emphaticallv 
tion  is  nakedly  one  of  getting  a  lower  rate,  believe  that  in  thus  regulating  and  control- 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  often  possi-  ling  the  affairs  of  the  railways  it  is  necessan 
ble  that  those  demanding  it  may  be  diamet-  to  recognize  the  need  of  an  immense  outlay 
rically  opposed  in  interest  to  those  who  de-  of  money  from  private  sources,  and  the  ccr- 
mand  a  better,  safer,  and  more  rapid  trans-  tainty  that  this  will  not  be  met  without  the 
portation    service,    and    higher    wages    and  assurance  of  sufficient  reward   to  induce  the 
shorter  hours  for  employees.     If  the  demand  necessary  investment.     It  is  plainly  inadvisa- 
for  more  taxes,  for  higher  wages,  for  shorter  ble  for  the  Government  to  undertake  to  di- 
hours  for  employees,  and  for  lower  rates  be-  rect  the  physical  operation   of   the  railwaN-s, 
comes  so  excessive  as  to  prevent  ample  and  save   in    wholly   exceptional    cases;    and   the 
speedy  transportation,  and  to  eat  up  the  legit-  supervision  and  control  it  exercises  should  be 
imate  profits;  if  popular  and  legislative  move-  both  entirely  adequate  to  secure  its  ends,  and 
ments  take  a  shape  so  ill-directed  as  not  only  yet  no  more  harassing  than    is  necessar>'  to 
to   threaten   honest   investments  and   honest  secure  these  ends. 

enterprises,  but  also  to  prevent  any  effort  for        I    believe   that   the   railroad    men    of   the 

the  betterment  of  transportation  facilities,  it  United  States  are  coming  to  a  more  perfect 

then  becomes  out  of  the  question  to  secure  the  sense   of    the    responsibility    of    the    relation 

necessary  investment  of  capital   in  order  to  which   they  bear  to   the  public,    and   of  the 

bring  about  an  improved  service.  dignity   of  that  relation.      They    are   public 

.  servants  in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense.     In- 

It  is  urgently  necessary'  at  the  present  time,  deed,  there  is  not  a  brakeman  nor  a  switch- 
in  order  to  relieve  the  existing  congestion  of  man  upon  the  most  remote  road  \n  the  land 
business  and  to  do  away  with  the  paralysis  who  docs  not  fill  a  public  function  and  ren- 
which  threatens  our  expanding  industries,  be-  der  a  service  of  large  public  usefulness.     We 
cause  of  limited  and  inefficient  means  of  dis-  begrudge  neither  honor  nor  reward   to  these 
tribution,   that  our  railway  facilities  should  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  and  our 
be  so  increased  as  to  meet  the  imperative  de-  property.      Behind    these   active    workers    in 
mands  of  our  internal  commerce.    The  want  the   railroad   field   are  those   who    have    the 
can  be  met  only  by  private  capital,  and  the  determination    of    railroad    policies.       These 
vast  expenditure  necessary^  for  such  purpose  men  are  entitled  to  great  rewards ;   and   in 
will  not  be  incurred  unless  private  capital  is  return  public  opinion  is  right  in  holding  them 
afforded  reasonable  incentive  and  protection,  to  a  rigid  accountability  for   the    way   they 
It  is  therefore  a  prime  necessity  to  allow  in-  perform    their   public    duties.       For    several 
vestments   in   railway   properties   to   earn   a  months  past  some,  if  not  all,  of   our   roads 
liberal  return,  a  return  sufficiently  liberal  to  have  been  in  a  condition  of  extreme  conges- 
cover  all  risks.    We  cannot  get  an  improved  tion.     Doubtless  this  is  mainly   due   to    the 
service  unless  the  carriers  of  the  country  can  fact  that  the  country  has  outgrown   its  rail- 
sell   their  securities;   and   therefore   nothing  roads,  that  our  prosperit}-    has   increased    at 
should    be    done    imwarrantedly    to    impair  such  a  rate  that  the  most  sanguine  and  opti- 
their  credit  nor  to  decrease  the  value  of  their  mistic   railroads  have  been   unable    to    keep 
outstanding  obligations.  pace  with  its  growth.     But  it   is  also    true 

I    emphatically    believe    that    positive    re-  that  ordinary  methods  of  operation,    which 

straint  should  be  imposed  upon  railway  cor-  hold  good  in  a  placid  time  of  steady  and  regu- 

porations,  and  that  they  should  be  required  lar  movement,  should  at  a  time  of  crisis  yield 

to  meet  positive  obligations  in  the  interest  of  to  the  imperative  necessities  of  public  need. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  THE  JAPANESE :  SECRETARY  ROOT 

ON  THE   REAL  QUESTIONS  AT  ISSUE. 

TN  a  remarkably  lucid  and  straightforward  were  liable  to  be  forcibly  compelled  to  go  to 

^    address  delivered  before  the  first  annual  that  particular  school."     Admission   to  the 

meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter-  ordinary  primar>'  schools  of  San   Francisco 

national  Law,  held  in  Washington,  in  April,  being  denied  to  Japanese  children,  the  Japan- 

Secretar>'  of  State  Root  set  forth  the  attitude  ese  Government  made  representations  to  Ithe 

of  the  Administration  in  the  case  at  issue  be-  United   States  Government   that   there   had 

tween  the  Japanese  school  children  and  the  been  a  violation  of  treaty,  and  the  question 

Board    of   Education   of   San    Francisco, — a  was   presented    by   the  Government   of   the 

case  which   rapidly  widened   its  proportions  United  States  to  the  federal  court  of  Cali- 

until  it  involved  special  diplomatic  exchanges  fornia,  and  to  the  State  court  of  California, 

between  the  governments  of  Washington  and  It  is  a  pleasure,  said  Mr.  Root,  to  be  able  to 

Tokio  and  a  good  deal  of  heated  feeling  on  say  that  *'  never  for  a  moment  was  there,  as 

the  part  of  the  press  and  people  of  this  coun-  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

try  and  Japan.    From  the  text  of  this  speech,  and  the  Government  of  Japan,  the  slightest 

published    in    the    current    number    of    the  departure  from  perfect  good  temper,  mutual 

American  Journal  of  International  Law,  we  coniidence,  and  kindly  consideration." 
condense  and  quote  the  significant  portions.        Three  distinct  questions  were  raised  by  the 

Mr.  Root  desired  particularly  to  point  out  claim  of  the  Japanese  presented  by  our  na- 

the   desirability  of  a  better  popular  under-  tional    Government    to    the    San    Francisco 

standing  of  the  scope  and  character  of  inter-  courts.     The  first  and  second  were  merely 

national  law.    The  practice  of  diplomacy,  he  questions  of  construction  of  the  treaty.   First, 

said,  has  **  ceased  to  be  a  myster\'  confined  to  Was  the  right  to  attend  the  primary  schools 

a  few  learned  men  who  strive  to  give  effect  to  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  wording  of  the 

the  issues  of  personal  rulers,  and  hjis  become  treaty?    Second,  If  it  was,  could  the  limita- 

a   representative   function  answering  to  the  tion   of  Japanese  children   to   the  Oriental 

needs  and  the  will  of  the  multitude  of  citi-  school  be  called  a  violation  of  the  rights  ac- 

zens  who  themselves  create  the  relations  be-  corded  in  the  treaty?    These  points  Mr.  Root 

tween  states  and   department,  the  issues  of  passed  over  as  not  of  great  importance  to  his 

friendship  and  estrangement,  of  peace  and  subject  of  discussion.     The  third  question, 

war."  however,  was  a  vital  one  in  his  opinion,  since 

The  Secretary'  quoted  the  exact  phraseolo-  a  correct  understanding  of  it  concerns  deeply, 
gy  of  the  American- Japanese  treaty  of  No-  not  merely  the  State  of  California,  but  all 
vember  22,  1894,  the  paragraphs  in  question  States  of  the  Union  and  all  American  citi- 
from  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Califor-  zens.  "If  the  treaty  had  the  meaning  which 
nia,  and  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  State  the  Government  of  Japan  ascribed  to  it,  had 
school  laws  and  city  school  ordinances,  in-  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  con- 
cluding the  now  historic  resolution  adopted  stitutional  power  to  make  such  a  treaty  agree- 
by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  on  ment  with  a  foreign  nation  which  should  be 
October  11,  1906,  relative  to  the  segregation  superior  to  and  controlling  upon  the  laws  of 
of  Oriental  pupils.  He  then  came  to  his  main  the  State  of  California?  " 
contention,  which  was  that  "  under  the  reso-  In  the  first  place,  said  Mr.  Root,  there  w^as 
lution  the  children  of  resident  aliens  and  of  general  misapprehension  of  what  the  treaty' 
all  other  nationalities  were  freely  admitted  to  really  undertook  to  do. 

the  schools  of  the  city  in  the  neighborhood  of       j,  was  assumed  that  in  making  and  asserting 

their  homes,  while  the  children  of  Indians,  the  validity  of  the  treaty  of  1894  the  United 

Chinese,  and  Japanese  were  excluded   from  Slates  was  asserting  the  right  to  compel  the 

those  schools,  and  were  not  only  deprived  of  S^^.*«  of  California  to  admit  Japanese  children 

A/l„/-o«-:^r»    iiriUoo  «.k^«  ^^r.<.«^«-«^  4.^  *»^  #.«  4.K-  ^o  its  schools.     No  such  question  was  involved, 

educa  ion,  unless  they  consented  to  go  to  the  j^at  treaty  did  not  by  any  possible  construction 

special  Oriental  school  on  Clay  street,  but  assert  the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
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pel  any  State  to  maintain  public  schools  or  to  views,  explanation  of  policy  and  party  »ct 

extend   the   privileges   of  its  public   schools   to  necessarv " 
Japanese  children  or  to  the  children  of  any  alien  ^' 

residents.    The  treaty  did  assert  the  right  of  the        Many  thoughtless  and  some  mischievous  ir 

United   States,  by  treaty,  to  assure  to  the  citi-  sons  have  spoken   and    written    regarding  i:.t' 

zcns  of  a   foreign  nation  residing  in   American  conferences  and  communications  as  if  the}- 1;--; 

territory  equality  of  treatment  with  the  citizens  the  parleying  and  compromise  of  enemies.  '>. 

of  other  foreign  nations.     So  that,  if  any  State  the  contrary,  they  were  an  example  of  the  »y 

chooses  to  extend  privileges  to  alien  residents  as  in  which  public  business  ought  always  tohecc!:- 

well  as  to  citizen  residents  the  Slate  will  be  for-  ducted;  so  that  the   different   public  ofiicer-  :« 

bidden  by  the  application  of  the  treaty  to  dis-  spectively  charged  with    the  performance  oi  ■::- 

criminate   against    the    resident    citizens    of    the  ties  affecting  the  same  subject  matter  may  wort 

particular  country  with  which  the  treaty  is  made  together  in  furtherance  of  the  same  public  iK'h 

and  will  be  forbidden  to  deny  to  ihem  the  priv-  and  with  a  common  purpose  for  the  jjood  of  'i« 

ilcges  which   it  grants   to   the  citizens  of  other  whole   country  and    every    part    of   the  coiiun 

foreign  countries.      The  effect  of  such  a  treaty,  Such  a  concert  of  action,    with   such  a  p-jr;^:-'. 

in  rApect  to  education,  is  not  positive  and  com-  was  established  at  the  conferences  and  comn. 

pulsory ;  it  is  negative  and  prohibitory,     li  is  not  nications   between   the    national    auihoritics  *:.". 

a  requirement  that  the  State  shall  furnish  educa-  the  authorities  of  California   and   San  Francijc 

tion ;   it   is  a   prohibition   against   discrimination  which  followed  the  passage  of  the  Board  of  Ecu- 

when  the  State  does  choose  to  furnish  education,  cation  resolution. 

It  leaves  everv  State  free  to  have  public  schools         t^.  ,  .  .  , 

or  not.  as  it  chooses,  but  it  says  to  every  State:       /  "^  o"^  great  and  scnous  question  under- 

*' If  you  provide  a  system  of  education  which  in-  lying  the  whole  subject   was   not,   said  Mr. 

eludes  alien  children  you  must  not  exclude  these  Root,  the  question  of  war  with  Japan.    "  All 

particular  alien  children."  ^1^^  f^ojig^  talk  about  war  was  purely  scnsa- 

By  copious  quotation  from  state  papers,  be-  tlonal   and   imaginative.      There    was  neve: 

ginning  with  the  Constitution,  and  citation  even  friction  between  the  two  governments.* 
from  the  decisions  of  judges  for   kk)  years,       ji,^  question  was,  \Vliat  state  of  feeling  woi:!.] 

Mr.  Root  proved  the  absolute  supremacy  of  be  created  between  the  great  body  of  the  people 

the  treaty-making  power  in  the  United  States  <>f  the  United  States  and  the  sreat  body  of  the 

over  any  and  all  State  constitutions  or  legis-  f^^^^JJ^^  of  Japan  as  a  result  of  the  treatment  given 

j     .         -^  '^  to  the  Japamse  m  this  country?      What  was  iv 

lation.  ^j.  iiip  effect  upon  that  proud,    sensitive,  highly 

This    Constitution    [the    national    Constitution  civilized   p-ople   across    the    Pacific    of    the   dis- 

of  1787,  Article  VI.l  and  the  laws  of  the  United  courtesy,  insult,   imputations   of   inferiority,  and 

States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  abuse  aimed  at  them  in  the  columns  of  American 

and  all   treaties   made  or  which   shall  be  made  newspapers  and  from  the  platforms  of  American 

under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  public    meetings?     What    would    be    the    effect 

be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  upon  our  own  people  of  the  responses  that  nat- 

iu  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  "ral  resentment  for  such  treatment  would  elicit 

in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  from   the   Japanese?    ...     At    Kurihama.   in 

contrary  notwithstanding.  J'pan,  stands  a  monument  to  Commodore  Perry, 

r,,,  ,        ,  J    ^T      11  raised  by  the  Japanese  in  grateful   appreciation 

1  here  was,  tnerctore,  said   Air.  Koot,  no  upon  the  site  where  he  landed  and  opened  ncgo- 

rcal  question  of  power  arising  in  this  Japa-  tiations  for  the  tirst  treaty  Japan  ever  made  with 

nese  treatv,  and  no  question  of  State  rights.  «;  western  power.    Was  that   monument   hence- 

T»i  •        1  ((  '  e  ^y; forth     to     represent     dislike     and      resentment? 

Ihere  were    however,      questions  of  policy,  ^y^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j,^^pl^,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^  other  across 

questions  of  national  interests  and  of  btate  the  Pacific  in  future  years  with  anger  and  re- 
interests,  arising  under  the  administration  of  scntful  feelings?  All  this  was  inevitable  if  the 
the  treatv  and   regarding  the  application  of  process  which  seemed  to  have  begun  w-as  to  con- 

^    a  i^*  •  ..• «  4.u^  tinue,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

its  provisions  to  the  conditions  existing  on  the  ,^,^^^^  ^^.j^,^  ^^^  greatest  solicitude  upon  the  pos- 

Pacihc  Coast.        In   adjusting  the   interests,  sibility  that  the  process  might  continue.     . 

issues,  and  powers  of  the  three  parties  con-  In  this  modern  day,  through  the  columns  of  the 

cerned  on   the  Pacific  Coast    (the  people  of  myriad  press  and  messages  Hashing  over  count- 

c        \?         '  •*•  «       «f  «.u«  ™.v«i  »^A  J<?ss  Wires,   multitude  calls   to  multitude    across 

San  trancisco,  as  citizens  of  the  capital  and  b^^^daries  and  oceans  in  courtesy  or  insult,  in 

commercial  port  of  the  Pacific;  the  people  ot  amity  or  in  defiance.     Foreign  offices  and  am- 

the  State  of  California,  and  the  people  of  Cal-  bassadors  and  ministers  no  longer  keep  or  break 

ifornia  in  common  with  all  the  people  of  the  the  peace,  but  the  conduct  of  each  people  toward 

United   States,   represented  by  the  national  -^^^f-  pL^V^mht^co'uTriy'.^IVrt;!! 

Government    at    Washington),^  there    were  courtesy  and  insult  are  surely  sowing  the  wind 

three  things  to  be  considered.   These  three  is-  to  reap  the  whirlwind,    .    .    .    The  great  ques- 

sues  couhi  not  really  be  in  conflict.     There  tion  which  overshadowed  all  discussion  of  the 

1  J  4.    1  «u;^«  treaty  of  1894  was  the  question :  Are  the  peoole 

was,  however,  a  supposed  or  apparent  clashing  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  5^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  y^^^^^  friendship 

of  interests,  and      to  do  away  with  this,  con-  ^-ith  the  people  of  Japan?    That  question,  I  bc- 

ferenccs,     communications,     comparison     of  lieve,  has  been  happily  answered  in  the  negative. 
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A  MILITARY  VIEW  OF  THK   PANAiMA  CANAL. 

pOR  three  centuries  and  over  the  world  States,  says  he,  must  be  prepared, — as  it 
has  been  desirous  of  constructing  at  should  be, — to  exercise  full  control,  both  civil 
Panama  a  ship-transit  canal.  Spain,  Hoi-  and  military,  over  the  Panama  Canal  at  all 
land,  France,  Kngland,  and  Belgium,  all  en-  times  and  against  all  comers.  Tlie  commer- 
deavored  to  commingle  the  Atlantic  and  the  cial  value  of  the  waterway  will  be  shared  by 
Pacific  waters,  but  unsuccessfully.  Real  the  world,  but  its  strategic  value  concerns  us 
progress  toward  the  construction  of  a  water-  vitally.  It  will  enable  us  to  practically  dou- 
way  across  the  isthmus  practically  dates  from  ble  our  defensive  strength  and  give  us  two 
President  Grant's  appointment  of  a  commis-  ships  for  one,  by  yielding  us  a  short  cut 
sion  to  consider  the  subject  of  interoceanic  through  which  our  Atlantic  or  Paciiic  squad- 
communication.  Lieut.-Col.  George  P.  rons  ma\'  hurriedly  pass  when  summoned. 
Scriven,  U.  S.  A.,  writing  on  this  subject  in  Moreover,  it  gives  us  a  valuable  coaling  and 
Army  and  Kavy  Life  for  May,  says:  "The  naval  station.  In  transporting  troops,  im- 
doctrine  of  a  canal  under  American  control,  pedimcnta,  and  animals  for  war  purposes  its 
foreshad(nved  by  Grant,  affirmed  by  Mr.  advantages  are  incapable  of  estimation.  In 
Hayes,  and  reaffirmed  by  his  successors,  has  transferring  our  fleets  from  one  ocean  to  the 
been  emphasized  by  statesmen  and  elaborated  other,  8500  niiles  is  saved  in  travel, 
by  secretaries  of  the  L'nited  States  until  it  Dangers  to  which  the  canal  itself  is  ex- 
wovild  seem  that  this  principle  has  become  posed  are  of  two^ kinds:  "First,  that  which 
as  much  a  part  of  our  policy  as  the  doctrine  comes  from  without;  and,  second,  that  which 
of  Monroe."  comes   from  within,   and   is  due  to  location 

In  view  of  the  utterances  of  such  person-  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

ages,  he  deduces  the  future  policy  of  the  canal,  neighboring  regions."     The  first  deals  with 

from  a  military  viewpoint,  thus:  First,  the  per-  the  probable  attitude  of  civilized  nations;  the 

feet  neutrality  of  the  canal  will  be  guaranteed  second,  with  certain  southern  neighbors,  who, 

"  positively  and  efficaciously  "  by  the  United  engaged  in  a  broil  among  themselves,  might 

States  alone,  ivithout  the  reenforcement  or  destroy   tl^e  canal   over   night  to   prevent  a 

assent  of  any  European  power.     Second,  t\v*  gunboat  or  a  canoe  from  passing  through  it. 

canal  shall  be  closed  to  belligerents, — that  is,  Fortifications  must  he  placed  at  the  extremi- 

to  war  vessels,  troop  ships,  and  very  possibly  ties  of  the  canal,  and  a  strong  police  force 

those  carrying  contraband  of  war.     Third,  irust  be  maintained  on  the  land  within.    The 

the  canal  shall  not  be  used  offensively  in  war  fortifications  must  be  placed  so  as  to  protect 

against  the  interests  of  the  United  States  on  Gatun  and  Sosa.     With  powerful  batteries 

land  or  sea.    Fourth,  the  canal  shall  not  be  defending  these  joints,  and  a  garrison  within, 

used    by    belligerents   as    a    strategic    point,  the   canal   would    be  amply   protected.      In 

Fifth,  the  canal  is  under  American  control  time  of  need,  in  addition  to  garrisons  at  the 

alone,  as  entirely  as  if  the  waterway  followed  coast  fortifications,  there  may  well  be  estab- 

the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  or  the  Potomac,  lished  a  patrol  of  small  steamers  provided 

If  his  assumptions  be  correct,  the  United  with  machine  guns. 


HAS  GREENLAND  A  COMMERCIAL  FUTURE? 

TpHE  commonly  accepted  idea  that  Green-  communication  with  the  North  American 
land  is  a  polar  country,  so  far  removed  continent  before  other  nations  have  antici- 
from  contact  with  the  world's  commerce  that  pated  her.  Herr  Raaven  specially  mentions 
it  can  never  hope  to  share  in  international  the  route  from  Copenhagen  to  the  mouth  of 
trade,  is  entirely  erroneous,  declares  a  writer,  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  would  pass  near  the 
Herr  A.  Raaven,  in  the  Danish  monthly,  southern  extremity  of  Greenland,  and  would 
Ttlskueren,  This  writer  refers  to  new  prove  a  much  shorter  road  to  the  markets  of 
steamship  routes  frrm  northern  Europe  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  than  the  one 
Canada,  and  warns  Denmark  that,  if  she  in  use  at  present  from  Copenhagen  to  New- 
wishes  to  maintain  her  place  among  the  sea-  York.  Although  steamships  have  been  ply- 
faring  nations  of  the  world,  it  behooves  her  to  ing  between  Liverpool  and  Montreal,  and 
be  on  the  lookout  to  discover  new  means  of  ships  from  Bergen,  in  Norway,  often  enter 
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the  St.  Lawrence,  stfll  diere  is  no  regular  Greenland  mto  txmch  with  a  great  ooonfr 

service  between  the  Baltic  and  the  regions  dal  movement,  as  the  steamship  route  wonU 

about  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  pass  near  its  soudiem  extremity.  While  mii- 

At  present  all  this  traffic  goes  by  way  of  gadon  would  have  to  be  suqiended  during 

Hamburg  to  New  York.    The  writer  con-  the  winter  mon^   Herr  Raaven  does  not 

sidcrs  that,  from  a  Danish  point  of  view,  a  doubt  that  die  Canadian  Government  wfll 

special   reason   in   favor  of  the  route  from  do  all  in  its  power  to  prolong  the  open  so- 

Copenhagen  to  the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  son;  and  he  proceeds: 
that  Danish  ships  would  then  have  an  ab- 
solute advantage  over  those  of  other  nadons,       Nothing,  however,  could   be  more  calculated 

and  would  be  favorably  placed  to  withstand  ^°  facilitate  this  traffic  than  the  establishment  oi 

fli^  nr*»<:ciir^  r^i  /-/%m«/»t.V.V^«       M-^-  Poo.r^.^  ^  ^^^^  harbor  iH  Greenland,   where  the  ner- 

the  pressure  ot  competition.     Herr  Raaven  ^hant  fleet  could  await  the  o^in^  of  Hodsoa 

contmues:  Straits,  with  which  it  would  have  tele^plnc 
There  is,  however,  a  much  more  important  communication.  Such  a  station,  consistuig,  ia 
development  to  be  foreseen  in  these  waters:  the  beginning,  of  a  roomy  and  sheltered  an- 
As  the  American  prairie  lands  are  brought  under  chorage,  and  offering  good  facilities  for  coaling 
cultivation  the  zone  of  wheat-raising  is  con-  as  well  as  a  supply  of  ship-chandlery  of  all  sorts, 
stantly  moving  toward  the  north,  spreading  and  would  satisfy  the  most  iRimediate  needs.  The 
widening  as  it  goes  farther  up  into  Canada,  coal  could  be  carried  by  a  coaler  having  a 
The  center  of  this  enormous  wheat  production  capacity  of  10,000  to  15,000  tons,  which  couM 
shifts  with  the  advance  of  cultivation  north-  be  sent  where  it  was  needed  and  would  be  pro- 
ward,  and  is  now  or  soon  will  be  about  the  city  vided  with  the  necessary  machinery  for  rapid 
of  Winnipeg,  in  the  province  of  Manitoba.  The  and  economical  trans-shipment.  , 
most  important  question  relating  to  this  produc- 
tion is  that  of  transportation;  to  find,  open  up,  The  writer  considers  the  opening  of  the 
or  maintain  the  shortest  possible  route  to  the  new  route  from  Port  Nelson  as  an  event  of 
markets  of  the  Old  World.  Wmnipeg  is  trymg  ^,,«i  ;^,w.,«.a„o-  ;«  «.!,*  «.^.ij»  l-  ^v«.i  ^ 
to  solve  this  problem  by  means  of  kFailroad  to  ^  '"^P^^^P"^  '"  *^  ^^^J^  s  history  with 
Port  Nelson,  on  Hudson  Bay,  and  by  a  steam-  ^^^  opening  ot  the  raohc  nulroad  forty  years 
ship  line  from  there  through  Hudson  Straits  to  ago.  It  will  be  the  shortest  route  between 
Liverpool.  northern  Europe  and  western 
This,  according  to  the  writer,  will  bring  Japan,  and  China. 


MARVELOUS  SOUTHERN  PROSPERITY. 

• 

TN  barely  a  generation  the  strides  made  by  trackage,  and  its  exports  to  foreign  lands 
the  South  in  commerce,  industry,  and  through  its  ports  aggregated  $4,978,000  000. 
agriculture  amply  demonstrate  that  in  its  It  has  also  given  us  evidence  that  it  can  in- 
further  development  is  embodied  the  real  crease  its  cotton  production  and  hold  domin- 
source  of  the  nation's  wealth.  To  financiers,  ion  over  that  world  staple.  It  has  reversed 
manufacturers,  students,  publicists,  econo-  the  issue  of  competition  with  New  England 
mists,  statesmen,  the  story  of  Southern  prog-  in  cotton-goods  manufacture,  and  it  is  now 
ress  reads  like  a  romance.  Its  material  ad-  debatable  if  New  England  can  keep  pace 
vancement  during  the  past  ten  years  is  thus  with  the  South. 

summed  up  by  the  Manufacturers'  Record,       In  iron  and  steel  it  has  also  forged  to  the 

of  Baltimore:  ''  One  hundred  and  three  mil-  front    Birmingham  steel  rails  are  conceded 

lion  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  five  to  be  superior  to  Bessemer  rails,  which  are 

hundred  bales  of  cotton ;  5,606,441 ,899  bush-  being  superseded  for  the  basic  process.     It  can 

els  of  corn;  685,126,941  bushels  of  wheat;  assemble  the  raw  materials  for  iron  and  steel 

659,037,244  bushels  of  oats;  120,000,000,-  manufacture  at  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton  cheaper 

000  feet  of  lumber;  571,629,336  short  tons  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.    It  is  now 

of  coal;  263,839,252  barrels  of  petroleum;  the  main  reliance  of  the  country  for  lumber^ 

27,342,566  long  tons  of  pig  iron;  15,692,158  as  it  long  has  been  the  source  of  naval  stores 

long  tons  of  phosphate."  for  the  nation  and  for  much  of  the  world. 
Capital  invested  in  cotton-mills  rose  in  the       In  i^iculture  its  development  has  been  on 

same  period  from  $92,000,000  to  $250,000,-  a  par  widi  its  industrial  awakening.    Ixniisi- 

000,  while  spindles  increased  from  3,693,000  ana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  under  irrigation, 

in  1897  to  9,760,000  in  1906.    Its  railroad  have  raised  its  figures  for  rice  production 

progress  was  measured  by  I5»90i  miles  of  from  96,800,000  pounds  a  year  to  more  than 
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600,000,000  pounds.     The  South  Is  now  a  good  and  profitable  prices  for  cotton.    This 

chief  center  of  the  world's  phosphate  inter-  has  materially  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 

ests,  its  Tennessee  development  in  roclc-min-  South. 

ing  alone  netting  an  increase  of  372,000  tons  The  trend  of  foreign  trade  through  South- 

of  phosphate,  exclusive  of  the  output  of  South  ern  ports  is  also  an  innovation,  and  this  has 

Carohna  and  Florida.     Louisiana  dominates  led  to  increased  railroad  activity  in  the  South, 

the  world's  sulphur  markets,  and  cottonseed-  The  strange  part  of  this  wonderful  devclop- 

oil,  allied  to  these  interests,  has  led  to  a  cap-  ment  is  that  it  is  scarcely  known  throughout 

italistic  invasion  of  Texas.     Oil  interests  in  the   South   itself,   and   not  at  all,   generally 

Texas,     Louisiana,    and     Indian    Territory'  speaking,  north  of  the  line  of   Mason  and 

have   developed   an   important  and   valuable  Dixon.     To  the  student  who  has  followed 

industr}'.  this  advancement  yearly,  a  new  South,  with 

As  a  center  for  hydro-electric  work,  noth-  improvements  in  city,  town,  and  county,  rep- 

ing  in  the  world  can  compare  with  the  South;  resenting  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  is 

and  even  now  500,000  horsepower  is  under  being  constructed.     Streets,   highways,  sew- 

development  at  a  cost  of  from  $40,000,000  to  age  and  drainage  systems,   waterworks  and 

$SO,C)00,(XX),  with  indications  that  these  fig-  electric  light  systems  are  being  installed,  rail- 

urcs  may  be  doubled.      But   the  most   far-  roads  are  double-tracking  and  extending  their 

reaching  accomplishment  of  the  last  decade  lines,  and  modern  docks  and  terminal  facil- 

is  its  ability  to  improve  its  method  of  cotton-  itics  are  being  built.     On  the  farm,  in  the 

marketing,  thereby  lessening  its  dependence  field,  factory,  lumber  camp,  and  mine,  labor 

upon  the  financial  interests  of  other  sections,  is  ever  wanting,  and  the  demand  exceeds  the 

so  as  to  practically  assure  a  continuance  of  supply. 


A   PIONEER  IN   INTERNATIONAL  ARBITR.^TION. 

npO  Thomas  Balch,  born  at  Leesburg,  Lou-  Lincoln  and  urged  upon  him  the  proposal  to 

doun  County,  Va.,  on  July  23,  1821,  settle  the  quarrel  arising  from  the  Alabama 

belongs  the  eminent  distinction  of  being  the  depredations   by   arbitration.      Mr.    Lincoln 

first  American  who  advocated  arbitration  as  said  the  idea  in  the  abstract  was  good,  but 

a    means    to    settle    international    disputes,  neither  possible  nor  popular  at  that  time,  ow- 

Graduated  at  Columbia,  he  read  law  with  ing  to  the  state  of  public  opinion.     He  closed 

Mr.    Stephen   Cambreleng,   in    New   York,  the  incident  by   remarking:    **  We  are  not 

Admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1845,  he  near   enough    to   the    millennium    for   such 

joined    the   bar   of   the   Supreme   Court   of  methods  of  settling  international  quarrels." 

Pennsylvania  in   1849,  and  of  the  Supreme  "This  answer,"  says  Mr.  J.  D.  Rodeffer, 

Court  of  the  United  States  in  1855.     Mar-  in  the  Seuanee  Reiieiv  for  April,  "  though 

rying  a  Miss  Swift,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1852,  explicit  arid   pointed,   did   not  prevent  him 

he  devoted  himself  thereafter  to  the  interests  from  continuing  the  advocacy  of  his  idea  in 

of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  the  face  of  repeated  rebuffs."    Following  the 

In  Europe  he  was  well  known  to  many  Appomattox   surrender,   he   wrote   a   letter, 

personages  of  prominence,  such  as  Guizot,  which  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  published  in  the 

the  historian ;  Chevalier,  the  economist ;  Lor-  New  York  Tribune  of  May  13,  1865,  urg- 

imer,   of   Edinburgh,   and    Prevost-Paradol,  ing  a  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  by 

the  journalist  and  author  of  La  France  Nou-  international   arbitration,   and,   at   the  same 

velle.   For  many  years  he  resided  in  Paris  on  time,  laying  down  rules  for  the  conference, 

a  quest   for  historical  data  bearing  on  the  \vhich,  with  slight  modification,  were  later 

part  played  by  France  in  the  American  Rev-  adopted     by     the    Geneva     tribunal.     The 

olution.  In  1872  this  material  was  published,  Treaty  of  Washington,  Mav  8,   1871,  fol- 

in    part,    under    the   title    Les  Francais   en  lowed  two  of  Mr.  Balch's  rules,  increasing 

Amerique  pendant  la  Guerre  de  I'lndepend-  the  number  of  arbitrators  from  three  to  five, 

ence  des  Eiais-Unis.  to  wit: 

Appreciating  the  seriousness  of  the  Ala-  xu«*  ..-  *         u    1  •                         u    1. 

11.             ji_^«ji..»         u  ^  "*^»  **  ^o  such  claims,  war  was  a  barbarous 

bama  claims,  and  the  strained  relations  be-  ^^^^^^  ^j  enforcing  them :  that  the  most  suc- 

tween    England   and    the    United    States   in  cessfitl  war  would,  after  all.  be  a  most  expensive 

consequence,  in  November,  1864,  he  visited  ami  unsatisfactory  process  of  litigation;  and  that 
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the  ctvilized  and  Christian  way  of  ascertaining  of  our  peimuient  intemaddnil  CrihllHlr- 

their  validity  and  extent  should  be  by  arbitration,  flic  Hteue. 

That  the  best  manner  of  composing  such  a         *         i         .ii^.^L-      •-.i?.£_?r»' 
court  of  arbitration  would  be    that  each  party        As  «rly  as  1033,  tlic  jurist,  liJiienc  Cnio^ 

should  select  some  competent  jurist,  those  two  suggfsted  an  intenuitional  tribuiud  at  Vduct 

to  select  an  umpire.    The  claims  to  be  presented.  Also,  his  contempormry,  Grodiis^  and  sohx- 

proved,  and  argued  before  this  court,  whose  de-  qucntly  Castd  de  Saint-Pierre,   Kant,  ud 

asions  should  be  final  and  without  appeal.  o     ^u  j         ZTj  ^u^*j    i*^-'^!    «^m  "«• 

^^  Bentham  advocated  the  idea  of  intcmatioial 

But  the  hour  was  not  yet  ripe;  the  temper  arbitration.     Until    the    American,    Balch, 

of  the  country  was  not  sufficiently  appeased  came  forward,  in  a  practical,  specific  propoft- 

to  adopt  Mr.  Batch's  suggestions.     In  Eng-  tion,  it  had  remained  a  purely  theoretic  quo- 

land,  on  March  15,  1867,  the  letter  was  pub-  tion    for   philosophers    and    peace-loven  to 

lished  in  Social  Science;  and  the  Courrier  du  dream  over.     Indeed,  Lincoln  viewed  it  b 

Dimanche    and    the    Journal    des    Debats  this  light.    To-day,  hoivever,  the  world  RC- 

aided  the  movement  in  France,  through  M.  ognizes  intematicmal   arbitration   as  one  d 

Prevost-Paradol.     Professor  Lorimer  helped  the  chief  blessings  of  modem  progress,  ani 

it  onward  through  a  lecture  before  the  Uni-  no  small  degree  of  honor  is  due  to  Mr.  Baldi, 

versity  of  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  not  long  who,  from  the  first,  understood  its  possibQi- 

before  his  suggestions  found  concrete  expres-  ties  and  persisted   in    his   advocacy   for  iti 

sion  in  the  Geneva  tribunal,  the  forerunner  adoption. 


WHAT  WE  MAY  HOPE  FOR  FROM  THE  SECOND 

HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

^"O  doubt  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  tension, — ^is  a  further  question,  mrhose  solu- 
first  international  peace  conference  at  tion  at  The  Hague  cannot  easily  be  evaded. 
The  Hague  was  the  establishment  of  sys-  since  international  law  shoi^^  an  unquestion- 
tematic  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  inter-  able  tendency  toward  such  an  extension  of 
national  disputes  by  arbitration.  It  is  the  its  boundaries.  And  in  this  connection  one 
opinion  of  Dr.  Otfried  Nippold  that  in  the  may,  at  any  rate,  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  this  machinery  will  lie  the  differences  between  nations  bear  the  charac- 
possible  advantages  accruing  from  the  second  ter  of  legal  controversies  to  a  far  greater  de- 
conference,  now  about  to  assemble.  gree  than  is  generally  supposed;  so  that  no 

In  a  paper  in  the  Deutsche  Revue,  Dr.  principle,  at  all  events,,  would  stand  in  the 

Nippold  says:  way  of  such  extension.     It  is  political  coo- 

The  scone  of  settlement  by  arbitration  should  siderations   alone    which    would    im|>el    the 

undoubtedly  be  to  some  extent  dcHfiitcly  fixed  States  to  restraint  m  this  respect, 
in   the   Hague   convention   at    least    where   the       ^and  in  hand  with  the  above  questions  we 

states  to-day  concur  as  to  its  application    and  ^^^^  another:  whether  the  competence  of  the 

this  IS  specially  the  case  m  the  sphere  of  the  ^  Court  of  Arbitration  will  now  be  dcfi- 

^ore   tnoiicrn   mternational    law    which   as   to  nitely  determined    As  regards  the  class  of  in- 

Its  content  is  essentially  the  law  of  international  terstate  disputes  which  the  states  nnrevrvedly 

trade.      As    regards    this    matter,   the   Russian  recognize  in  the  convention  as  properlyaubjecl 

Government   submitted   in    1899  a  proposition,  ^^  arbitration,  there  is,  in  my  judamcnt,   not 

very  acceijtahly  conceived,   which  has  recently  ^^  slightest  reason   ^y  they  should   not   be 

l)een  supplemented  by  a  project,  equally  emi-  submitted  to  the  Hague  Court  The  more  recent 


wilhsiandinff  all  its  other  advantages   still  only  gj^^^j  ^^j^  ^  realize,  within  certain  liSS! 

a  torso:  and  those  statesmen  would  be  desery-  ^j,^  advances  here  suggested,  this  would  be  sub- 

mg  of  Krat  nude  who  should  now  determine  to  sta„tially   equivalent   to   the   conclusion    of    a 
c^jmpleli;  the  work  which  was  then  left  unfin-         ^^  ^^^  ^£  arbitration,  to  the  foundinR 

inhrd.     If  they  are  earnest  in  their  efforts,  they  q£  ^  arbitration-union  between  the  signatory 

will  deviate  themselves,  above  all  else,  to  makmg  p^^ers.    The  legal  status,  which  is  at  present 

thiN  ttdvanoe  un  accomplished  fact  q^ij^  complicate  on  account  of  the  host  of  in- 

....     I       .     .|     ^«*     "^     *ii  u«  j^M^^  «^  dividual    arbitration-treaties    existing    between 

Whether,  besides  this,  it  will  be  decided  to  ^^^jy  ^j  ^^.jj^  countries,  would  Uiereby  be 

brtiMilen  the  scope  of  legal  arbitration, — and  harmonized  at  one  stroke,  at  least  in  the  essen- 

It  i*  undoubtedly  capable  of  considerable,  ex-  tial  points,  and  that  without  obliging  the  -^-^ 
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rate    states    to    inake    any    concessions    beyond       Assuredly  such  an  institution  could  contribute 

those  now  generally  recojfnizcd  as  requisite.  vastly  to  a  homogeneous  interpretation  of  in- 

wn.      VT*       ij    1.  11-  e  ternational  questions;  and  it  would  be  a  thing 

What  JNippoid,  however,  looks  upon  as  of  ^f  ^^  flight  value  if,  in  particular,  prospective 

supreme  importance  is  the  gradual  building  diplomats   and  consuls,   and  others   who   take 

up  of  an  authoritative  body  of  international  more  than  a  superficial  interest  in  problems  of 

jurisprudence.    This  he  discriminates  sharply  ^^1^  law.^Sd  slle^X^  Ha^ah' 

trom  the  proposal  ot  a  general  codification  ot  rendezvous.    They  could  there  find  opportunity 

international  law,  upon  which  some  writers  to  be  enlightened  by  competent  authorities  in 

have  fixed  their  hopes.     Codification  he  re-  regard  to  the  sometimes  rather  conflicting  theo- 

gards  as  for  the  present  altogether  Utopian  [r^.='^ltSlu';;i;%tfd"„VL^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

He  looks  to   the  prospective  collection   and  this  nursery  of  international  jurisprudence.   The 

publication  of  the  judgments  of  the  Hague  realm  of  international  law  is  quite  as  compre- 

Court  of  Arbitration  by  the  *'  International  hensive  to-day  as  that  of  internal  law;  and  if 

B,,^««,,  ^i  *\^^  p^^*^»r.^»«.  n^..^*^  ^c  A^k.%^0  at  The  Hague,  along  with  international  law  m 

ureau  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra-  j^^  narrower  sense,  a  more  searching  attention 

tion      as  an  important  contribution  toward  should  be  devoted  to  international  administra- 

the  development  of  an  authoritative  system  tive    law,    colonial,    commercial,    and   maritime 

of  international  law.     A  further  service  in  ^^w,  the  laws  of  litigation,  and  the  laws  of  war, 

.1  •     1-        •  111  I      J  u     ^u    r*     ..«.  — not    to    mention    other    branches, — than    has 

this  direction  could  be  rendered  by  the  Court  j^jtherto   been   customary,   at   least  at   German 

of  Arbitration  if  nations  were  to  apply  to  it  universities,    such    an    institution    would    soon 

for  opinions  on  doubtful  questions,  in  addi-  prove  itself  of  exceeding  importance  in  promot- 

tion  to  referring  to  it  the  settlement  of  actual  !"g  »  satisfactory  understanding  between  civil- 

J-,      .^       !?•     n      *u  1      r  u   •!  r  «  »^cd  nations.     Agreement  between  them  is  still 

disputes.     Finally,  the  work  of  building  up  a  ^f^en  disturbed  by  difficulties,  even  where  ap- 

solid  system  of  international  law  would  be  parently  the  most  elementary  views  and  concep- 

enormously  promoted  by  the  establishment,  as  tions    are   in    question.      Theory    and    practice 

a  furtlier  development  of  the  Hague  system,  J^^"^^  ^^  JJ^^  "tP«  f?  hand  in  hand  in  a  way 

£.       L       1^      L  '  ^        -.'^ii  r\^  *.kv  to  serve  the  noble  object  of  advancmg  inter- 

of  a  faculty  of  international  law.     On  this  „^ti^„^i  j^^  ^„^  ^^ereby  securing  the  peace  of 

head  Dr.  Nippold  says:  the  world. 


WHAT  IS  REQUIRED  OF  A  MODERN  DIPLOMAT. 

A     "  DIPLOMAT,*'      writing      in      the  usages  of  good  society  not  to  appear  conspicu- 

^          Deutsche  Revue  recounts  the  qual-  ^"^;    p^^^  could  be  cited  where  young  diplo- 

.  I                      •     r«        II*         TiT  »T!ats  have  suffered  shipwreck  at  the  outset  of 

ities  essential  to  success  in  his  calling.    Many  their  career  by  breaches  of  etiquette.    Even  in 

complaints,   he   remarks,   have  of  late  been  American  diplomatic  life  efforts  have  been  made 

uttered  in  the  press  of  Germany  regarding  to  adopt  some  sort  of  uniform  in  order  to  esca^ 

the  course  of  German  foreign  affairs,  the  court^soder^^^*"  ^^"^  ^^''''^  frock-coat  excites  in 
brunt  of  the  blame  being  laid  at  the  doors 

of  the  personnel  of  the  diplomatic  service,  The  circle  in  which  the  diplomat  moves 
whose  selection,  it  claimed,  is  regulated  rather  makes  another  qualification  necessary:  He 
by  considerations  of  birth  than  of  efficiency,  must  be,  if  not  rich,  quite  well-to-do.  A 
Before  attempting  to  judge  of  the  actual  young  man,  unmarried,  attached  to  an  em- 
state  of  things,  he  continues,  we  must  clearly  bassy,  cannot  manage  without  adding  $2500 
realize  that  even  if  the  questions  with  which  or  more  to  his  salary.  His  chief  must  like- 
diplomats  have  to  deal  may  have  changed  cs-  wise  add  considerably  to  his  emoluments  if 
sentially  in  the  last  centuries,  the  nature  of  he  wishes  to  discharge  his  social  obligations, 
diplomacy  itself  has  remained  the  same;  its  It  'nay  be  objected  that  the  fulfillment  of 
sphere  of  activity  is  still  the  eourt  and  what  social  duties  on  a  great  scale  is  not  incumbent 
is  justly  or  unjustly  termed  good  society.  ^P^"  ^  diplomat,  but  that  would  be  an  error. 

No  matter  how  broad  the  field  which  the  dip-  He  has  not  the  sources  of  information  which 

lomat  has  to  survey,  decisive  events  are,  after  are  at  the  banker's  command,  nor  can  he  hunt 

all,    usually   determined   among   a   chosen   few.  for  news  like  the  journalist.     By  his  position  he 

The  fact  that  a  diplomatist's  activity  is  confined  is  restricted  to  definite  circles  and  knows  by  ex- 

to  a  restricted  circle,  to  good  society,  gives  us  perience  that  a  certain  social  intercourse  is  ncces- 

his  first  essential  quality :  proper  education,  good  sary  to  loosen  tongues  which  would  otherwise 

breeding.    Some,  it  is  true,  have  succeeded  with-  remain  silent.    Any  one  conversant  with  such 

out  these,  but  for  the  average  diplomat  good  affairs  knows  that  more  suggestions  are  given 

manners,  savoir   faire,   are    indispensable   attri-  entre  le  poire  eS  le  frontage  or  over  coffee  and 

butes.    He  must  be  familiar  enough  with  the  cigars  in  the  smoking-room  after  a  good  dinner 
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ti.an  in  \r.*i  I^Wtawiz'^  *^iT  Ambas^i'ior'*  rabirc:. 

/.  •  3i*     >••■*■-     ••       •  •  ■-     -/■:#■'     r- '.-J  ••-*     5-    •   I    •        •-  — 
ri;^  J/'  tl/  ^      '■'.'■       •'•'.*■     '•  ■  •       >  -     r-  ■  .-  -     i  —  ••     »■-.--  { J"^ 

■J  '   '      •  f.  ".  .  i-  -     •  ■         •     /   •     '  ■  ..     •  I  •■•  ^-     '.  •     •  •■  I-     •■"■•■.-     •  c     a 

rp--/      -/'!.•..  *«  .-,         ...■         :.        .,--        *-■?-      •*      a 

«  ■  V  •  ■ 

#  #:     .'    -    <■-.'    ■:.  •:    'p.^..     .   .    -  .     --...    <i?    I^ 

a  V  .  ■  •  ■ 

•'«■'•    ;- '»•  •      ;-'  '.    ••  •    •-•  •■     -  •    ■    t-    •■■-;-•■"■■.• 

f  ' *.  .    4-        •     •-     •     .       '" ■-,      •■•■ :  ♦■  '      --■*"■    •■        ?■' ■-  •'•'      •*■•- 

"■•  ■  **/      '■■'■•-         .■•■..       A*«..i      .■■_ 

ra.-  •  «  a* 

■      *'■  ■•  m    r  '■  ^    •  ■■>.p  ■  i         ^M   ■■  ■■■  >■  ■  ■■  ■•■  _>>■ 

r^i    .   •     f-'    •  '.  •'■  ,*,••'•  ••  ^^  m  •    ^  ^'•*  "■■■'  '.  •   ^  '.   ^#- 

ff  •  ■ 

9     a'      *  §     Mm  ^  m  ■•«'«««a*^*  >•  ••  la^--.^*         -4P  ««^s  ^ 

\9      3     9  9        ••  •  •■  *•■         ■»■'  ■        ■  *•■•  ■•■•>.■■  ,«••  .**B^_a 

-•:•*«■#'    »«■'  •••    ,■    •'     •    •    ••    •-.    ".    .■-.    ••.    .*'    '     --  ■'.  '  v 

■  ■.«.  .■■  f  .•  .  g  m  »«..■■■■ 

*  m  • 

i •■••,: r*'-' I     *■  • '  ' j"       ;•  '■    "    •."  .     ••- v.---  *     ■    •*  ».-^ 

riiTlT'*       >*>rV     "I'f     •       •■   ^-     --  '    '         •     •'   .-     ■-•■    •;.  ^^.y 

If  in  the  ab'ivp,  the  v.ritcr  procee-U.  much 
has  b*-frn  saiii  of  cxt'-rnaN.  it  ir.ii-t  he  borne 
in  njind  tJiat  tii':>c  ar*:  of  -omc  irrportanc^. 
In  a  flip]omat\  case  oiiVAar-i  form  p!a\>  :; 
considerable  role,  all  the  more  so  <:n'  e  rai'- 
way  and  relc;:raph  have  robbcfJ  him  of  initia- 
tive and  restricted  hi>  activity  to  jivin'^:  cor- 
rect information  to  his  \[(t\t^Tnir.*'ni  and  to 
forwardintf  the  commi^^ion-*  lit:  receives  in 
suitable  form.  Hut  upon  thi>»  form  a  ^^eat 
deal  depend ^.  A  disaj^reeable  communication 
may  have  niuch  of  its  stin;z  softened  by  the 
manner  of  it>  tran>mi^'^ion,  anil  one  intrinsi- 
cally harmle-^  may  receive  a  ^iimiticance  far 
beyond  its  purpose.  This  tal«*nt  of  prrjperly 
convcyinj^  commissions  is  often  referred  to 
when  yountrer  or  older  diplomats  arc  spoken 
of,  or  it  will  l)e  found  that  a  man  otherwise 
very  capable  i^.  lackint:  that,  deNi'_rnated  as 
un>uita!)le  for  forei;:n  >ervive.  '\\\\>>  feeling 
for  form  may  be  jtccpiired,  though,  of  c<jurse, 
it  is  better  \\  a  native  endowment.  The 
forms  of  communication,  tor^  mu>t  be  mas- 
tered,— by  no  means  an  ra^y  matter.  Many 
diplomats  thru-,t  themselves  into  the  forc- 
grounjl  of  their  reports,  a  thinci:  which  used 
to  incense  Prince  liismarck,  more  particular- 
ly still  if  they  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
dialo^rue. 

Tin-  liead  rd  fiirei«n  affairs  lin«5  no  time  for 
Irniji  (livs«Ttritif»n^;  what  i^  >ubinitted  to  him 
imi^^t  he  ill  onini-«-  shajx*.  the  important  points 
stauflinj^  out  -hnrply,  fjirtln-r  amplifi^'ntion^  rele- 
Kalfd  to  incln  .iirr«.  which  may  scrvi-  for  infor- 
n-.ation  liiit  wliirh  need  not  ahsohitcly  be  read. 
That  rri)ort>  should  not  contain  court  or  society 
Kos*;ip  nismank  f)iiints  out  in  his  autobiography, 
and  that  their  o])j»'rt  should  not  he  to  chime  in 
with  the  recii)i('nt  i-;  ohvious,  since  their  chief 
aim  should  be  to  present  a  faithful  picture  of 
conditions  upon  which  he  is  to  base  his  decisions. 
And  yet,  precisely  in  the  case  of  a  diplomat  the 
t(mptation  is  great  to  err  in  one  of  the  two  di- 
rections, for,  as  we  know,  he  belongs  to  the  class 
of  f)fricia1s  who  may  be  dismissed  any  moment 
without  assigned  cause.  He  is,  therefore,  spe- 
cially dependent  upon  the  good  wdl  of  his  su- 
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\\  Tiar.   then,  does  a    diplomat  raqoiit  i& 
crier  thar  his  reports  mar  be  realljr  usetni': 
As  a  preparanon.  a  good   knowledge  of  nt 
ri.r.al  and  intemarfonal  Ia\»'.     In  dse  exnsi- 
na::sn  for  the  dipiomatfc  ser*-icc  tbere  is  a- 
ca^i'^n    to   test   the    applicant 's    attatmnmB. 
and  the  government  has  the  power  to  med 
o  :r  the  incompetents   at   any   time.     It  has 
often    happened,    however,     that    diidomats 
with  no  le^I  training  have  specially  distiii- 
;?uished  themselves.     WTiat  is  %-ery  requisite, 
besides,  is  a  knowledge  and  fluent  use  of  his 
native  tongue  and  of  English    and  FroidL 
The  former  has  become  the  commercial  Ian- 
L'uaje  of  the  world:  the  latter  is  srill.  norr 
or  le^s.  that  of  good  international  society.  A 
familiarity  with  the  general  and  political  his- 
tory of  Ku rope  and  the  United  States,  or.  it 
1::^  post  is  elsewhere,  with  that  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  is  accredited  and  of  its  nei^- 
bors,    is  likewise  necessar>-.      But   the  main 
thing  remains  always  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  a  just  feeling  of  the  significance 
fif  people,   facts,  and  tendencies   which  will 
enable  him  to  draw  right  conclusions,  to  ap- 
proach the  truth  as  near  as  possible. 

f)nc  with  too  <anguine  a  nature,   with  exuber- 
ant initiative,  will  never  make  a   successful  dip- 
I'iUiat :  he   lacks  the  calm  of   reflection    and   o: 
p.'ititnce:  as  Talleyrand  enjoined   upon   a   newlv 
ai)[i'.-intfd  diplomat :   Surtout  pas   dc  scle.     The 
haugluy  and  lererved  attitude  of  many  in  the  for- 
eign «;ervicc  is  by  no  means  to  be  commended: 
even  fn»m  the  point  of  view  of  success  a  certain 
bonhomie  is    very  desirable.     Still    more    objec- 
tionable is  the  attitude  of  condescension,    which 
rnly  wounds  and  avails  nothing.     An   American 
journal,  speaking  of  a  certain   .American    dipK> 
mat.    remarked    that    his    capacity    of    p  roper  I  v 
judging  people  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact 
is  a  cjuality  distinctly  American:  although  accu?- 
tnme«l  always  to  aristocratic  society  he  is  totally 
free  from  condescension  and  just  as  accommn- 
datinp:  to  the   poor  and  lowly  as  to   people    of 
wealth  and  consecpience. 

\'anity  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  rocks 
for  a  diplomat,  upon  which  not  individuals 
alone  but  entire  systems  and  nations    have 
foundered.    Count  Beust  is  an  example  of  a 
diplomat  whose  vanity  impelled  him  to  thrust 
himself  to  the  front,  and  who  finally  split 
upon  that  rock.    The  diplomat  who  prefers 
to  remain  in  the  background  and  to  gamer 
achievements  instead  of  boasting  of  them  al- 
wa>'s  accomplishes  more  than  he  who  is  ever 
putting  himself  in  the  foreground,  loudly  pro- 
claiming every  little  bit  of  success. 
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JAPAN'S  ECONOMIC   REGIME. 


forces  a 


paternal 


\X/'HEN  the  war  with  Russia  hail  termi- 
naied  Japan  was  confronted  with  » 
bill  of  expenses  of  astoundinp  figures.  The 
national  finances  were  considerably  depleted, 
.  and  the  need  for  immediate  revenue  urgent. 
Thereupon  the  government  marshaled  its 
ew  for  a  conflict  to  control  the  east- 
is  of  trade  and  commerce  and  es- 
■mdi'sputed  supremacy  for  Japan. 
lit  has  been  the  introduction  of  a 
>>stem  of  national  industry  and  com- 
merce,  unknown   to  any   other  country   at 

Discussing  the  development  of  this  gov- 
ernmental industrial  and  commercial  experi- 
ment in  Apfileton's  for  June,  Mr.  Thomas 
F.   Millard  says: 

Since  peace  was  <leclarc([  (taking  the  latest 
official  statement)  tliert  have  been  314  new  en- 
terprises capitalized  or  old  capitalizations  in- 
creased, with  an  asRrcRate  capital  of  $107,151,514 
gold.  This  is  nearly  nne-third  the  total  capitat- 
ired  industry  of  the  country  previous  to  the  war. 
The    enterprises    represented    in    t'  ' 


L.ipitali7alion  cover  a  wide  field,  but  they  nearly 
all  belong  in  the  category  of  what  may  be 
termed  modern  Industries,  in  the  sense  applied  In 
Japan.  For  instance,  there  are  fifty-one  new 
electrical  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $55,000,000  gold :  ten  new  navigation  and  dock 
companies,  with  a  total  capital  of  $20,000,000; 
live  new  Insurance  companies,  with  a  total  capi- 
tal of  $7,500,000.  New  banking  concerns  aggre- 
gate a  capital  of  $11,000,000.  There  are  eleven 
new  sfeam  railway  companies,  with  $10,000,000 
capital;  fourteen  new  mining  companies,  with 
$6,500,000  capital:  while  old  corporations  have 
Increased  their  capital  $M,ooo,ooa  To  many  of 
them  direct  government  assistance  is  being 
Riven,  while  nearly  all  of  them  have  had  or  hope 
lo  .^eure  stimulation  through  the  government  by 
indirect  methods. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  however, 
there  is  still  a  larger  project  in  contempla- 
tion:  a  national  corporation,  with  a  pro- 
posed capital  of  $100,000,000  gold,  to  secure 
commercial  control  of  Korea  and  Manchuria, 
This  is  to  include  the  government  and  the 
masses  alike,  and  popular  subscriptions  are 
to  be  received  in  order  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
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and  direct  pecuniary  interest  of  the  people,  facturinfl^  agriculture^  and  in  tnnsiKmiik 

To  finance  all  these  undertakings  Japan  is  are  given  to  lurdier  expkMtition.    Inshf- 

endeavoring  to  secure  foreign  capital.     "  It  building  this  it  strHdag^y  numifest   A  Ic 

seems,"  says  this  writer,  '*  that  Japan  is  mak-  of  i8o  subsidised   vends  is  ready  to  crrr 

ing  an  effort  to  capitalize  her  recent  victory  Japan's  products  to  aiijr  desired  port,  iritkii 

before  its  mfluence  upon  the  imagination  of  amounts  to  an  absolute  naonopoly  of  the  so. 

the  world  wanes,  and  before  its  fruits  turn  This  purpose  has  been  publicly  prodaioKi 

to  dead-sea  apples  in   the  mouths  of  some  and  tO  enable  Ja|MUiese  products  to  oooipn 

western  nations/*     Some  of  the  enterprises  with  foreign  articles  the  railroads  in  Japai 

have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success ;  others,  Korea,  and  Manchuria  are  to  carry  the  saor 

only  a  plausible  prospect.  free  or  at  half  rates.     All  pcJitical,  industiia!, 

Stock  companies  are  formed  to  secure  the  commercial,  and  financial  administretivc  aa- 

needed  capital,  and  bonds  are  issued  and  sent  thority  is  practically  centralized  in  the  huii 

by  the  Japanese,  banks  to  foreign  centers  for  of  a  score  of  men. 

purchase.     Since  the  Japanese  Government       To  further  protect  herself  from  fbrogc 
guarantees  the  payment  of  interest  these  se- .  competition,  Japan  adopted  a  protective  tani 

curities  are  readily  purchased,  and  the  pro-  last   October   which    c:remted .  little   stir  is 

ceeds  go  tg  Japan  to  finance  the  new  national  America,  but  which  operates  none  the  leas 

system.     But  the  assurance  of  the  Japanese  against  many  of  our  exports^      Mudi  criti- 

Government  is  not  absolutely   reliable ;  be-  cism  has  been  aroused  by  this  measure,  and 

cause  it  is  going  into  this  thing  on  a  great  an  influential  section  of  the  press  and  public 

scale,    and  •  is    practically    taking    the    same  bitterly  opposes  it.    Count  Okuma  disdnctlr 

chance  as  the  foreign  investor  in  the  success  \A'amed  the  people  against  it.     In  oondusioo, 

or  failure  of  the  enterprise.    The  legal  status  Mr.  Millard  says: 

of  foreign  investments  in  Japan  is,  therefore,       j^^^^.^  protective  polipy   is    now   an  accom- 

a  matter  of  importance,  and  this  question  for  pHshed  fact,  and  is  Jbang  shaped  into  one  of  the 

solution  arises :    **  Is  the  government,  after  comer3tones  of  the  new  pstemal  national  sts- 

the  company  has  gone  into  bankruptcy  and  tern.    Unless  Ameria  looto  to  her  fences  it  will 

ceased  to  operate,  obliged  to  continue  to  pay   T^V^J'SS  ^.I%J^  JSTJ!^^^  ^  """^"2^ 
,     .  »       .u    u     J      X  ...      I        begin  to  feel  the  ettects  of  Japan's  actions.    And 

the  interest  on  the  bonds  of  an  extinct  enter-  ^  fact  that  sTiould  not  be  lost  8«ht  of  in  this 
prise,  which  would  be  forever,  unless  the  .connection  is  that  the  great  exports  of  the  last 
government  paid    the  principal  ?  "  year,  which  give  such  a  flattering  appearance  to 

On  this  Mr.  Millard  says:  the  pth  of  Am«j.c«.^^de  wjlj ^^^^n- 

The  cciuivocal  Icj^al  standing  of  foreigners  and  »ng  mdustnes  m  Japan  to  comi>ete  with  Amen- 

ff)rcign  interests  in   Japan   has  often  been   dis-  can  and  other  foreign  products  in  the  Far  East- 

ciisscd,  and  efforts   have  been   repeatedly  made  ^^^  markets. 

to  better  their  position    but  so  far  without  sue-        B&ron   Shibuaawa  on   Praeent-Day 
cess.     lo  put  It  flatly,  the  position  of  Japan  to-  Financial  Japan. 

ward  the  foreiKii  investor  she  hopes  to  bring  ^^        o      •  e    •  •       i 

tiie  financial  support  of  her  new  system  amounts  Students  of  mtemational  economics  and 
to  this:  "We  want  your  money,  but  you  must  politics  have  varioudy  described  Baron' 
trust  it  absolutely  to  us."    As  for  the  great  Na-  shibusawa  as  die  RotKchfld,  the  RockefeUer, 

tional    Advancement    Company,    it    has    already  ^i      ▼   "d*  ^  %/t  j  *.u        *^**'*Y**''; 

been  criticised  in  Japan  as  a  plan  to  draw  an-  ™  J-  ricrpont  Morgan,  and  the  Carnegieof 

other  great  sum  from  the  people,  to  be  used  in  Japan.     Hc  IS  mterested  m  more  and  larger 

carrying?  out  the  K'>vernment's  policy,— or  simply  enterprises  than  any  other  individual  Japa- 

a  new   way  to  float   a   domestic  loan  without  nese.  A  sympathetic  sketch  in  the  Tfln  JVon^fii 

;abi  ity  for  the  principal  should  it  be  lost  m  the  .^         •        t.      aj     u*  v u'         ib     .  . 

venture.  Magazine,  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke,  calls  him 

''  the  most  powerful  financial  factor  east  of 

l^he   financial   side  of   the   government's  Suez."      Baron    Shibusawa   was    appointed 

operations  is  carried  on  through  banks,  such  Assistant  Vice-Minister  of  Finance  in   1870, 

as  the  Nippon  Ginko  (Bank  of  Japan),  Yo-  and  then  Inspector  of  Trade.    Greatly  to  the 

kohama  Specie  Bank,  and  D'ai  Icho  Ginko  surprise  of  his  political  associates,   he  soon 

(The  First  Bank),  which  are  really  an  inte-  after  this  resigned  his  government  position 

gral  part  of  the  government.    Through  them  and   went  into  business.     In  reply   to   the 

all  domestic  and  foreign  loans  are  negotiated,  pleading  of  Count  Inoue  to  remain,  he  said : 

and  they  are  ever  ready  to  come  to  the  assist-  t       f    ^  .^      ..        •  *          *                ,      . 

ance  of  any  private  or  national  enterprise  at  J^'^^^^\  tt"S  JSfti^i  "^STSaiT'tS 

the  suggestion  of  the  government,  at  exceed-  business  dement  was  really  the  most  mfluential 

ingly  low  interest  rates.    Subsidies  in  manu-  for  the  advancement  of  the  country;  so  I  gave 
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up  my  political  position  and  devoted  my  life  to  great  panic.     "  Financial  Nippon,  for  a  few 
business,  in  which  I  have  continued  until  to-day.   y^ars  following  1890.  fell  into  a  sober,  almost 

In    1878   he  was   made    president  of   the   :       " 
Tokio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  to-day  he 
is  president  of  the  Nippon  Ginko,  the  great- 


sullen,  mood  of  c 

The  war  with   China  in   i894-'95,  with 
the  immense  inilemnit>'  acquired,  brought  a 


-,,  ,,  -"ll  fl_-\/l_  ^^'^     IllUllUliaC     IJIUCLJIMU}      ill^^ULICU,     uiuugill     it 

rJ'tJJ^S  f  71"  f..l'';!,\t't   !""  Cn-J  "I  P'»P";.y,  and  .hen  a..,hc. 


hama  Specie  Dank  and  the  Industrial  Bank 
of  Nippon.  He  was  promoter  and  is  stock- 
holder and  chief  director  of  a  number  of 
steamship  companies,  including  the  famous 
Nippon  Ysen  Kaisha,  the  most  po^^'e^ful  and 
wealthy  steamship  company  on  the  Pacific. 


In  the  same  issue  of  Van  Norden's,  Baron 
Shibusawa  himself  considers  financial  Japan. 
He  traces  the  history  of  Japanese  finance  for 
the  thirty-four  years  in  which  he  has  figured 
as  one  of  its  chief  directors.  He  has  been,  he 
declares,  in  five  or  six  financial  crises.  The 
course  of  Japanese  finance  has  been,  in  the 
main,  that  of  the  finance  of  other  countries: 
periods  of  prosperity  alternating  with  times 
of  adversity,  great  speculation  followed  by 
contraction  of  the  currency  and  depression. 
After  the  war  of  revolution  of  1877,  he  says, 
the  currency  became  greatly  inflated  by  the 
immense  quantity  of  paper  money  issued  by 
the  government.  Many  banks  were  founded, 
and  they  issued  notes  in  large  numbers.  The 
increase  of  currency  resulted  in  the  rise  of 
the  price  of  commodities,  Nippon  had  en- 
tered an  era  of  commercial  and  industrial 
activity.  Everything  looked  bright.  But 
soon  the  inevitable  happened.  When  the 
price  of  domestic  products  had  soared  so  high 
that  foreign  goods  were  cheaper  and  came 
into  the  country  in  vast  quantities,  Japanese 
money  left  for  foreign  shores.  The  people 
soon  realized  that  they  had  a  paper  currency 
with  no  metal  back  of  it.  Then  came  a  tem- 
porary paralysis  of  industry.  In  1883,  how- 
ever, the  great  central  bank,  the  Nippon  Gin- 
ko, was  founded.  With  the  establishment 
of  this  institution  the  right  of  issuing  paper 
currency  was  taken  away  from  all  other 
banks,  private  or  national,  and  given  solely  to 
this  hank.  Many  reform  measures  were  in- 
troduced and  carried  through  triumphantly 
by  Count  Matsukata,  then  Minister  of 
Finance.  To  him  Baron  Shibusawa  pays  the 
highest  tribute  for  his  financial  ability.  Pros- 
perity again  came  to  Japan.  Business  throve; 
the  spinning  and  weaving  industries  ex- 
panded. Then  the  pendulum  swung  to  the 
other  side,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  work 
of  the  central  bank  there  would  have  been  a 


depression.    "  It  was  the  same  old  story  all 
over  again,  only  this  time   it  was  violent, 


BARON  SUIBL'SAWA. 

much  more  violent,  than  we  had  known  in 
the  past,"  Thd  war  with  Russia  was  a  dis- 
appointment, although  victory  had  crowned 
the  Japanese  arms  and  "  we  had  a  right  to 
look  (or  a  revival  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial enterprise."  What  actually  happened 
was  what  he  calls  "  the  disappointment  at 
Portsmouth." 

Victory  crowned  the  arms  of  our  country. 
Even  through  the  actual  days  of  war  our  people 
did  no  little  dreaming  and  planning  for  the  great 
commercial  and  industrial  revival  immediately 
following  the  war.  And  in  truth  the  great  re- 
vival ought  to  have  come;  we  had  every  reason 
lo  expect  it.  The  end  of  the  war  came.  Instead 
of  the  loii^  expected  and  confidently  looked  for 
revival  of  industrial  and  commercial .  enterprises 
came  the  disappointment  at  Portsmouth.  We 
had  never  before  been  quite  as  victorious  as  in 
this  war ;  we  received  not  a  cent  of  indemnity. 
We  occupied  the  whole  of  Karafuto  Island  and 
were  compelled  to  return  one-half  of  it.  The 
nation  lost  its  hearl.  It  is  this  disappointment 
that  has  been  holding  back  our  ventures  with  an 
icy  grip.  A  grip,— -and  I  do  not  care  how  icy  it 
is,  however  potent, — can  never  hold  back  the 
er.terprises  of  a  nation  that  Js  growing.  To-day 
wc  see  the  old  fever  of  aggressive  expansion 
mounting  to  Ihe  head  of  the  nation;  it  could  not 
be  held  back  any  longer. 
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The  nation  lost  heart,  but  this  depression  ten  times  as  many  women  are  employed  as 

could  not  last  long.     "To-day  we  see  the  men.     Legal  regulations  of  female  or  child 

same    old    fever    of    aggressive    expansion  labor  in  factories  are  virtually  unknown,  and 

mounting  to  the  head  of  the  nation."    The  foreign  visitors  have  testified  that  altogether 

growth  of  many  industrial  enterprises,  par-  too  severe  labor  is  demanded  there  of  women 

ticularly  the  nationalization  of  railways  and  and  children.    A  law  was  passed,  indeed,  in 

the  extension  of  Japan's  international  influ-  1902,  forbidding  the  employment  of  appren- 

ence,  have  made  business  boom  all  through  tices  below  eleven  years  of  age ;  but  this  does 

the    empire.     Baron    Shibusawa,    however,  not  apply  to  the  manufactories  of  cotton  yam 

sounds  a  warning  note.     Many  mushroom  or  to  mines,  in  both  of  which  boys  of  seven  or 

companies,  he  declares,  are  springing  up  to-  eight  years  are  frequently  employed.     There 

day,  organized  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  is,  also,  a  law  limiting  the  working  hours 

sell  stocks.     "  They  have  not  the  slightest  per  day  for  young  laborers  and  women  to 

chance  of  actual  success  as  industrial  under-  twelve,  but  this  permits  of  several  exceptions 

takings."     He  closes  with  these  suggestive  and  contains  no  regulations  respecting  night 

words:  work.     In  the  cotton-spinning  factories  the 

Pray,  look  at  the  subscription  for  the  Southern  working-day  consists  of  eleven  hours  at  the 

Manchurian   Railway  stocks.    Actually,   it  was  lowest,  while  in  many  other  factories  women 

over-subscribed  one  thousand  times.    Can  you  and  young  persons  are  not  seldom   required 

call  that  an  indication  of  an  expression  of  a  sane  ^^  ^^,^^1^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^        seventeen  hours  per 

financial  condition?    Moreover,  look  at  the  con-  ,                                                          .                    *^ 

dition  of  governmentaJ  finance  of  to-day.     The  X^ 

domestic  and  foreign  debts  amount  to  2,300.000,-  The    wages    for    men    in    Japan    seldom 

000  yen;  the  amount  may  reach  to  about  2,700,-  reach  as  high  as  2  francs  (38  cents)   or  over 

sinking  fund  to  meet  the  indebtedness  ?    Is  there  "^^^h  as  I   tranc  (19  cents)  per  day,  while 

no  fear  that  the  sinking  fund  itself  will  be  prac-  children  can  earn  only  irom   18  to  50  cen- 

ticaliy  used  as  a  fund  to  lessen  the  interest  on  times  ($.015  to  $.095). 

the   debt   instead   of   actually    discharging   and  .          ^    ,       , 

meeting  the  debt  itself?  What  are  we  going  to  do  1"    the  cotton  factories  at  Osaka  the  wages  of 

with  a  number  of  extraordinary  taxes  newly  ere-  yie  men  range  from  50  centimes  to  1.5   francs 

ated  in  the  time  of  war,  which  cannot  be  justified  (?09S  to  $285),  of  the  women  from  35  centimes 

as  a  tax  pure  and  simple?  If  it  be  shown  that  the  t*^  i  franc  ($.07  to  $.19),  of  the  children  from 

national  expenditure  cannot  be  curtailed,  what  ^8  to  45  centimes.     In  the  paper  mills  the  wages 

methods  and  measures  are  to  be  employed  for  average  respectively  1.35  francs,  50,  and  35  cen- 

the  solution  of  such  new  taxes  which  must  be  times     In  the  engine  works  the  wages  are  higher 

created  to  meet  the  said  expenditure?  and  frequently  amount  to  from  1.75  to  2  francs 

I  oK^-  «r,H  i+o  lA/orr^  ir.   lo^^a.*  P^""  ^^^^    '^^^  locomotivc  cnginecrs  of  the  state 

Labor  and  Its  Wagre  In  Japan.  railways  are  the  best  paid,  their  wages  amount- 

A  careful  statistical  study  of  present-day    ing  to  from  3  to  4  francs  per  day.    Brakemcn, 

labor  conditions  in  the  Japanese  Empire,  by  ^"  ^^^  o^^^**  ^^"^'  f^m,  as  a  rule,  not  more  than 
u        /  ^u    T^  ^  I  17       •      r^ai       'J    30  francs  per  month,  while  track  layers  receive 
a  member  of  the  Dutch  Foreijrn  Office,  is  con-   ^„jy  ^^  cenumes  ($.^^4.) 

tributed  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Economist 

(The  Hague).    According  to  this  writer,  the  /  "^se  rates,  high  for  Japan,  were  reached 

number  of  laborers  in  the  leading  industries  ^"/y  ^"""K  ^^^  last  twenty  years  of  indus- 

in   the  empire   is  at   present   approximately  ^^*^  expansion. 

400,000.      In   some  individual   factories  we  A  carpenter  in  1887  earned  but  $.114  per  day. 

are  told  that  as  many  as  3000  to  5000  persons  i"  ^903.  $-285 ;  a  stone  cutter  in  the  former  year 

ire  pmnloved  received  $.14:  in  1903,  %-:^3yA\  a  cabinetmaker  in 

arc  finpioycu.  ^^^  former  year  earned  $.095  per  the  day.  in  the 

The  largest  number  is  employed  in  the  silk  in-  latter,  $.26;  a  tailor's  wages  for  one  day  in  1887 

dustry,  amounting  to  129,000;   113.000  work   in  were  $.085,  in  1903,  $.22;  the  wages  of  cotton 

the  cotton  factories;  37,000  in  metal  works,  and  spinners  and  weavers  for  the  same  period  rose, 

29,000  in  machine  shops.    The  great  contrast  be-  for  men,  from  8  cents  to  17  cents,  for  women, 

twcen  the  number  of  factory  and  home  workers,  from  4  cents  to  9.5  cents, 
such   as  is   found  in  Europe,  is  not  known  in         a      •     ^  -.u*      •      •  l 

Japan.    Here    frequently    a    number    of    small        Against  this  rise  m  wages,  however,  must 

workshops  are  in  the  service  of  some  large  con-  be  placed,  here,  as  everywhere  else,   the  in- 

cern.    In  Kioto,  e.  g.,  4000  small  shipyards  work  crease  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and 

for  one  firm.  In  taxes.    The  prices  of  rice  and  wood  have 

Female  labor  plays  an  important  part  in  increased  more  than  one-half  in  the  last  fif- 

the  industrial  life  of  Japan,  perhaps  greater  teen  years,  while  those  of  barley,  salt,  sugar, 

than  anywhere  else.     In  Tokio  and  Osaka  tea,  petroleum,  and  coal  have  almost  equally 

factories  may  be  found  where  from  seven  to  increased. 
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TURGENEV    AND  THE    GOLDEN  ERA  OF  RUSSIAN 

LITERATURE. 

A  FTER  the  host  of  books,  articles,  and  edi-  was  at  a  discount.    Most  of  the  writers  were 

torials  printed  on  Russian  politics  and  members  of  the  nobility,  and  many  of  them, 

economics,  w;e  are  beginning  to  come  across  in  like  Pushkin,  Lermentov,   and  Tolstoi,  be- 

our  more  serious  publications  studies  of  the  longed   to   the  military   class.     The  moral 

softer  side  of  the  Russian  character,  particu-  standards  of  the  so-called  best  society  were  of 

larly  its  literary  and  artistic  phases.     The  the  lowest.     Such  were  the  social  conditions, 

golden   age   of   Russian   literature   was   un-  which  nevertheless  bore  fruit  in  some  of  the 

doubtedly  that  quarter  of  a  century  which  most  noble  examples  in  creative  literature  in 

followed  the  Crimean  War.     It  was  made  the  history  of  the  world, 
prominent  by  the  circle  of  writers  grouped       At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  the  most 

about  the  Contemporary  Magazine,  edited  by  conspicuous  talent  in  Russian  literature  had 

Panayev  and  the  poet  Nekrassov.    The  most  gathered  in  this  circle,  which  brought  out  the 

distinguished  members  of  this  circle  were  un-  Contemporary  Magaztne^  established  in  1836 

doubtedly  Turgenev  and  Tolstoi.    The  latter  by  Pushkin  himself.     This  journal,  finally 

is  now  a  familiar  figure  to  the  English-speak-  suspended  by  the  Russian  censor  for  its  liberal 

ing  world.    The  career  and  influence  of  Tur-  tendencies,  had  rendered  yeoman  service  to 

genev,  however,  are  not  so  well  known.  ^  the  cause  of  Russian  literature  by  encourag- 

A  study  of  the  work  of  this  great  Russian  ing  and  developing  a  number  of  budding 
novelist,  with  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  litterateurs.  Turgenev,  who  had  already  ac- 
general  influence  of  literary  genius  on  the  quired  fame  as  the  author  of  the  "  Sports- 
progress  of  mankind,  is  contributed  to  several  man's  Sketches,"  was  fegarded  as  the  ablest 
recent  numbers  of  the  New  York  Staats-  and  most  broadly  developed  member  of  the 
Zeitung  by  Herman  Rosenthal.  Comment-  St.  Petersburg  literary  world.  When  Gogol 
ing  on  the  fact  that  no  real  history  of  the  died,  in  1852,  Turgenev  wrote  an  essay  on  his 
spiritual  achievements  of  humanity  has  as  yet  life,  beginning  with  the  now  famous  words: 
been  written,  Mr.  Rosenthal  says:  "  Gogel  is  dead.     What  Russian  heart  will 

We  admire  the  ancient  and  modern  monu-  "«^  beat  sadly  at  this  intelligence."-  Mr.' 
mental  achievements  of  science,  literature,  and  Rosenthal  says,  on  this  point: 
art,  and  yet  we  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  _,  .,<.,.,  .  . 
the  relation  between  the  exponents  of  the  highest  J)\^  ,fssay  itself,  which  was  quite  innocent 
spiritual  gifts  and  the  dull,  commonplace  world  politically  was  refused  by  the  publisher  of  the 
of  every  day.  It  often  appears  to  us  that  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette.  The  editor  told  Tur- 
latter  had  very  little  in  common  with  the  spirit-  Renev  some  days  later  that  ^  the  refusal  was 
ual  element,  and  yet,  with  every  new  excavation  a"«  }^  atmospheric  conditions.  .  .  .  We 
ill  Babylon  or  Egypt  the  horizon  of  the  explorer  are  ordered  not  to  mention  Gogol.  And  thus 
expands.  With  every  new  deciphering  of  cunei-  nothing  was  said  at  the  time  m  the  St.  Peters- 
form  inscriptions,  the  hieroglyphic  and  historic  burg  journals  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Russian 
documents  of  the  distant  past,  the  satisfaction  of  writers.  Turgenev  later  sent  his  essay  to  the 
the  historian  becomes  greater.  The  accumula-  Moscow  Gazette,  and  when  it  was  published  he 
tion  of  facts  and  proofs  goes  on  to  interpret  to  ^^^  se"t  into  exile.  The  so-called  higher  so- 
us the  intricate  riddle  of  the  racers  spiritual  prop-  ^}^^y  ^^St.  Petersburg  beheved  that  the  novelist 
rcss.  For  all  this  we  have  in  the  last  analysis  deserved  his  punishment  for  the  simple  reason 
to  thank  the  masters  of  the  world's  literature,  that  he  had  called  Gogol  a  great  man.  Turgenev 
the  knights  of  the  spirit.  was  sent,  into  exile  under  military  convoy,  hke 

any   other   notorious    offender,    and    the    Czar 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  this  connection  refers  to  Nicholas  I.  himself  followed  the  case  with  in- 

Tolstoi's  recent  interpretation  of  Shakespeare,  ^^l^^.  personally^  issuing    orders    concerning 
1.11                1        .^.  .           TT     ^u  this  dangerous  cnmmal.      Banished  to  his  own 

which  he  severely  criticises.     He  then  passes  estate  at  Spasskoye,  in  the  government  of  Orel, 

to  a  description  and  analysis  of  Russian  social  he  was  frequently  visited  by  members  of  the 

and  economic  conditions  at  the  time  when  provincial  administration,  who  from  time  to  time 

Tolstoi  and  Turgenev  were  beginning  their  r<^POrte<!  to  the  secret  police  that  the  criminal 

T.  ,       T^,  ^  I  -n      '  vras  safe, — all  for  a  regular  bnbe  of  ten  rubles, 

literary  work.      1  lie  great  mass  of  Russian 

people  was  ignorant  and  illiterate,  and  had       It  was  during  this  time  that  Turgenev  first 

no  share  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  met  Tolstoi,  who  is  described  as  a  very  fasci- 

The  wealthier  classes  educated  their  children  natiiig  person,  though  somewhat  given  to  ex- 

abroad  or.  at  home  with  the  aid  of  French  or  aggeration  in  dress  and  manner.    Turgenev 

German  tutors.    The  language  of  refined  so-,  himself,  who  was  the  center  of  the  brilliant 

ciety  was  not  Russian,  but  French,  Literature  company  of  literary  and  artistic  R>\^>ajK^^\sv- 
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duding    Grigorovich,    Ancnkov,    Ostrovski,  Turgenev  and  infinite  delight  in  arousing  the  Ut- 

Nekrassov,  and  Panaycv,  afterward  formed  a  ^5'''^  j'-e  by  his  skillful  argument  and  rcpartct 

t.^                      ^.         X  V          ;„  'u  *       ^    *k  He    knew    that    by  -denying    the    greatness  of 

literary  corporation  of  the  contributors  to  the  Shakespeare,  Pushkin,  George  Sand,  and  othcn 

Contemporary  Magazine   (Sovremmentk,  in  whom  Turgenev  worshipped,   he   could  always 

Russian).     He  was  distinguished  above  all  succeed  in  provoking  the  latter's    anger.    The 

writers  of  his  day  by  his  great  love  of  art  "^^^^  ^^^^""^  disputes  usually  occurred  in  NA- 

•  1.           .       t         \            juj         I.  rpssovs  house.    On  this  occasion  the  latter  dis- 

and  his  passion  for  system  arid  hard  work.  pi^yed  almost  comical  fear  lest  he  lose  either  of 

The  literary  society  of  St.  Petersburg  at  the  contributors,  and  was  constantly  endcavor- 

the  time  was  noted  for  its  epicurean  tastes,  ipg»  by  skillful  maneuvers,  to  reconcile  the  bd- 

and  it  was  Turgenev^s  pride  to  set  before  his  "gercnts. 

contributors  the  most  exquisite  dishes.  Great  Mr.  Rosenthal  was  the  first  to  translate 
dinner  parties  were  held,  at  which  Madame  the  works  of  Nekrassov  into  a  foreign  tongue. 
Panayev,  a  highly  cultured  woman,  presided  A  number  of  the  poet's  earlier  works,  includ- 
with  much  grace.  Turgenev,  with  his  pun-  ing  "  Sasha  "  and  "  The  Elegic,"  were  trans- 
gent  wit,  criticised,  even  harshly  at  times,  lated  by  him  and  published  in  this  country 
many   of   the    greatest   of   Russian   writers,  in  i88i. 

Even  Pushkin  and  Lermentov,  he  declared,  The  impression  made  upon  this  writer* by 

had  produced  but  little  original  poetic  work,  the  personality  of  Turgenev  was  that  "  he 

They  were  but  mere  imitators  of   Dante,  belonged  to  the  noble  band  of  heroes  who 

Goethe,  and  Byron.    The  novelist  discerned  -have  conscientiously  contributed  to  the  spirit- 

the  future  greatness  of  Tolstoi  and  watched  ual  development  of  mankind." 

over  him  as  would  a^  nurse  over  her  young  Comparing  Turgenev  and   Tolstoi,   Mr. 

charge.    At  that  time  young  Tolstoi  was  de-  Rosenthal  says,  in  conclusion : 

V9tcd  to  literature,  but  also  given  up  almost  xhe  first  believes  in  literature  as  an  art  and 

entirely  to  soaal   pleasure,   which   included  hopes  by  furthering  its. cause  to  achieve  some 

card  parties,  and  more  than  was  good   for  progress.    The  second  altogether  disclaims  the 

him  of  wine,  women,  and  song.  ^'?^"«  ^^  ».'**  f."^^  sees  in  literature  only  a  iii^ns 

'                          .     7                 .    .  ^'  disseminating  religious,  social,  and  political 

Tolstoi  took  great  pleasure  in  contradicting  doctrines. 


CHRIST'S  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

A  NOTEWORTin'  article  on  the  com-  In  social  and  civil  matters  we  have  largely 
ing  international  peace  conference  ap-  accepted  this  method  proposed  by  Christ  for 
pears  in  the  Homiletic  Revieiv  from  the  pen  the  settlement  of  controversies.  The  meth- 
of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  It  is  a  bold,  vigor-  od,  however,  is  still  to  be  adopted  in  the  case 
ous  ai5plication  of  the  Christ  doctrine  to  the  of  international  disputes. 
maintenance  of  peace  throughout  the  world.  The  first  step  in  Christ's  peace  program, 
and  particularly  to  the  program  of  the  com-  Dr.  Abbott  points  out,  is  diplomacy ;  the  see- 
ing conference  at  the  Dutch  capital.  Christ,  ond,  if  the  first  fails,  arbitration;  and  the 
says  Dr.  Abbott,  had  very  little  to  say  about  third,  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  dv- 
methods  of  government  or  of  industry,  but  he  ilized  world.  The  Hague  Conference  has 
made  an  exception  on  the  subject  of  peace,  proposed,  and  is  putting  in  operation,  the 
and  stated  specifically  the  steps  which  the  na-  three  steps  which  Christ  favored.  For  the 
tions  of  the  earth  ought  to  take  in  putting  a  enforcement  of  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal 
stop  to  war  by  first  discussing  the  merits  of  of  arbitration  Christ's  xnediod  was  the  boy- 
a  dispute  and  then  forcing  the  decision  on  the  cott.  Dr.  Abbott  sa}rs: 
Interested  parties.  Christ's  words  in  a  well-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
known  Scripture  passage  are  interpreted  by  p^ged  at  the  Hague  Conference  has  W  thisi 
Dr.  Abbott  in  this  way:  There  is  no  way.  it  is  said,  of  enforcing  the  de- 
cisions of  that  court.  When  a  court  or  state  is- 
If  you  have  a  difficulty  with  your  neighbor,  sues  its  decree,  the  sheriff  is  ready  to  enforce  it 
first  try  to  settle  it  by  diplomatic  friendly  con-  but  the  Hague  tribunal  has  no  sheriff  to  enforce 
ference.  If  you  cannot  do  it  that  way,  get  two  its  decree.  Christ  points  out  the  last  step  to  be 
or  three  other  men  and  see  if  through  their  in-  taken.  It  is  a  very  simple  one.  but  I  think  it 
tervention  the  matter  can  be  settled.  If  not,  will  be  very  effective.  Treat  tiie  nation  that  re- 
then  appeal  to  the  community  and  let  them  settle  fuses  to  accept  the  deduon  of  the  Hague  tri- 
it,  and  if  your  opponent  won't  accept  their  de-  bunal  as  a  heathen  and  publican,— that  is,  have 
dsioiiy  then  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  nothing  more  to  do  with  it    It  .wont  be 
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sary  to  go  to  war.  If  a  nation  says  after  a  de-  tions  and  cruelties  of  the  battlefields;  the  widow, 
cision  has  been  rendered,  "  We  won't  accept  this  the  orphaned  children,  and  the  impoverisheil 
decision,"  all  that  is  necessary  will  be  to  say :  homes :  with  the  fiery  passions  that  it  stirs  up  in 
"Very  well,  we  won't  take  your  imports,  we  the  hearts  of  men,  inflaming  them  with  wrath 
won't  send  you  our  exports,  we  won't  allow  your  like  tigers,  and  followed  with  the  corruptions 
people  to  come  here,  we  won't  have  anything  to  which  always  follow  in  the  path  of  war?  Is  war 
do  with  you.  We  will  treat  you  as  if  you  were  practicable,— war,  that  never  yet  in  all  the  bis- 
on another  planet."  No  nation  could  sUnd  tory  of  mankind  settled  what  is  just,  but  only 
apart  from  any  other  nation.  No  army,  no  what  is  powerful;  that  never  yet  determined 
navy,  no  executive  of  the  .sword  and  scabbard  what  is  right,  but  only  determined  which  of  two 
would  be  required.  "  wrestling  powers  is  the  greater  power?  Chris- 
,  ^  •  *  I.  1  r  tianity  is  the  only  thing  that  is  practicable  after 
Christ  s  peace  program  is  not  the  plan  of  nineteen  centuries  of  groping.  We  are  gradually 
an  idealist  or  a  dreamer.    It  is  the  only  prac-  coming  to  adopt  the  methods  which  so  long  ago 

tical  method  of  solving  international  disputes:  our  Master  recommended  to  us  for  the  settle- 

"  ment  of  difficulties  between  nations,  between  in- 

It  is  often  said  that  Christianity  is  not  prac-  dnnduals,    between    communities,    between    per- 

ticable.     Why,  my  friends,  it  is  the  only  thing  sons.      First,   settle   by   conference;    second,   by 

that  is.     Is  war  a  practicable  method  by  which  consultation;   third,   by  leaving  the  question  of 

to   settle    controversies, — war,    with    its    desola-  the  issues  to  the  judgment  of  the  civilized  world. 


DRUGS  AND  THEIR  ABUSES. 


o 


WING  to  the  grave  public  dangers  that  thing  for  nothing.  When  a  physician  is  con- 
lurk  in  the  indiscriminate  and  ignorant  suited  his  i^t  must  be  paid,  and,  in  addition, 
employment  of  drugs,  the  medical  profession  the  cost  of  the  medicines.  To  avoid  this  ex- 
is  forced  to  protest  against  the  continuance  pense,  prescriptions  are  repeated  and  gratui- 
of  this  popular  abuse.  Useful  and  necessary  tously  distributed  among  friends  and  neigh- 
in  the  hands  of  a  medical  practitioner  in  bors.  People  are  also  encouraged  by  manu- 
fighting  disease,  their  misuse  is  an  evil  of  facturers  in  the  belief  that  medical  combina- 
magnitude.  In  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  tions  of  great  power  may  be  had  for  little 
for  May,  Dr.  J.  Madison  Taylor,  in  an  in-  money.  Thus  originated  the  "  nostrum  " 
teresting  paper,  discusses  certain  features  and  and  the  "  proprietary  preparation  "  offered 
reactions  of  drug  abuses.  to  the  physician,  purporting  to  be  the  product 

**  The  vital  point,"  says  he,  "  is  that  drugs  of  laboratory  research  and  true  chemical  dis- 
in  one  form  or  another  are  popularly  believed  covery.  Some  of  these  are  excellent  remedies, 
to  be  endowed  with  enormous  powers  for  but  the  manufacturers  have  invaded  the  ter- 
good.  History  encourages  this  belief,  espc-  ritory  of  the  physician.  "  They  make  diag- 
cially  when  one  considers  the  discovery  of  noses,"  says  the  writer,  "  teach  us  pathology, 
cinchona  and  certain  specifics,  such  as  mcr-  and  instruct  us  how  to  prescribe." 
cury,  and  later  the  anti-toxins.  The  utility  "  Nostrums  "  constitute  an  overwhelming 
of  drugs,  remedial  substances . foreign  to  the  proportion  of  all  medicines  consumed  and 
economy,  is  of  the  highest  order  in  many  work  incalculable  harm.  This  forces  the 
forms  of  disease.  In  the  future,  when  the  physician  into  a  secondary  place.  He  is  the 
principles  of  their  action  are  fully  under-  conservator  of  public  and  private  health  and 
stood,  both  from  experience  and  physiology,  guide  of  the  delicate  human  mechanism  when 
they  will  continue  to  exert  even  more  definite  disordered.  No  household  is  safe  without  a 
usefulness.  Some  hygienic  and  other  meas-  wise  family  physician  in  whom  the  members 
ures  are  capable  of  replacing  them,  many  of  can  repose  confidence.  He  can  only  be  of 
supplementing  them,  but  in  certain  grave  service  if  permitted  free  access  to  the  house- 
emergencies  they  are  absolutely  required.  To  hold,  to  Pliable  him-  to  foresee,  warn,  and 
omit  their  use,  and  expect  to  discharge  full  thus  prevent  those  calamities  which  too  often 
duty  to  the  sick,  is  a  failure  to  furnish  some-    cannot  be  cured. 

thing  essential,  permitting  a  person  endan-  "  How  far  could  a  crew  of  bankers,  of 
gered  by  the  tyranny  of  disease  to  suffer  neg-  clergymen,  of  merchants,"  says  he,  "  guide 
lect.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  future  an  and  use  a  man-of-war?  What  sort  of  pic- 
adequate  growth  in  knowledge  of  the  inher-  tures  could  a  man  untrained  in  pictorial  art 
ent  resources  of  the  organism  may  lead  to  paint,  were  he  provided  with  the  full  accoutre- 
their  omission ;  but  that  day  is  not  yet  come."   ments  of  a  skilled  artist?     How  long  would 

People  are  ever  desirous  of  getting  some-   a  child  continue  to  live  ^Locwt.  \xv  '^Xsssxs^^x 
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shop   stocked    full    for   Christmas-  feasting?  through    huge    advertising    revenues,    meets 

These   analogues   are   mild   compared    with  their    objections    with     "  platoon     fires    of 

that  of  an  ailing  man  or  woman  turned  loose  pseudo-scientific  advertising  jargon  "  that  is 

in   a  chemist's  shop   to  select   remedies   un-  almost  irresistible. 

aided.  Yet  many  people  take  advice  and  Incredible  amounts  of  money  are  spent  by 
swallow  drugs,  deadly  in  ultimate  intent,  in-  the  drug  manufacturers  to  hold  their  sway 
cited  thereto  by  each  other,  by  the  news-  over  the  people.  By  consistent  and  concerted 
papers,  by  alluring  labels  on  the- bottles,  and^  action  physicians  can  counteract  it.  By  edu- 
still  regard  themselves  as  shrewd.*'  eating  the  public  as  to  when  and  where  drugs 
Drugs  should  only  be  administered  by  the  may  be  used, — and,  especially,  where  thq' 
physician,  who  is  the  scientific  and  practical  should  not, — much  danger  can  be  obviated, 
guide  in  times  of  physical  danger.  '*  He  may  By  exposing  "  nostrums  "  and  their  invalid- 
be  less  wise  than  he  might,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  ity,  and  by  pointing  out  that  they  exist  prin- 
"  or  even  than  he  is  estimated,  but  assuredly  cipally  to  add  revenue  to  the  manufacturers' 
he  is  vastly  better  fitted  at  all  times  to  direct  cofters,  and  that  the  public  are  practically 
and  control  the  course  of  physical  derange-  converted  into  hypochondriacs,  in  order  to 
ments  than  even  the  wisest  layman."  The  make  a  market  for  these  worthless  remedies, 
great  proportion  of  people  estimate  the  medi-  physicians  can  do  much  to  check  the  drug 
cal  profession  as  of  small  account  compared  abuse.  The  venality  of  encouraging  miscon- 
with  the  great  factors  of  "  nostrums "  and  ceptions  of  physical  and  mental  feebleness 
proprietary  medicines.  The  publicity  and  through  printed  advertisements  is  opposed  to 
financial  success  of  these  remedies  are  ob-  every  moral  law,  and  to  this  aspect  the  writer 
tnisively  tangible  and  delude  the  public,  invites  the  attention  of  clergymen  and  rc- 
When  physicians  object,  the  press,  subsidized  ligious  persons. 


A  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHARITIES. 

A     SUGGESTION    to    the   great   philan-  (3)  to  give  information  and  advice  in  reference 

-^        thropic  energy  which  manifests  itself  ^°  philanthropic  endeavor  when  requested  to  do 

.     ^1      TT    .1  c^  *      u     *u     I  'u     i      -1  so»    (4)    to  make  reports  to  the   state   at  short 

in  the  United  States  by  the  free  gift  of  mil-  intervals   in   reference  to  the   development  and 

lions  annually  may  be  found  in  the  recently  progress  of  the  work   in   the  nation    at    large; 

organized  Prussian  governmental  department  (5)    to  draw  up  opinions  and  make   proposals 

of  charities.    According  to  an  article  in  a  re-  ^^^  ^Y  j"iPi"ovement  or  better  organization .  of 

t  ^\      ir  •        .,        ^     L   -/^  the  chanty  propaganda  in  part  or   as   a  whole* 

cent  issue  oix\ifi  Konservative  Monatschnft^  (^j   ^^  take  char|e  of  the  development   of  the 

of  Berlin,  this  idea  was  carried  out  in  con-  work  in  any  section;  (7)  to  assist  in  putting  in 

Crete  form  by  the  provisions  of  a  law  passed  operation  any  suggestions  or  plans   which  mav 

by  the  Landtag  in  April,  1905.     The  writer  ^^  !",^^^  or  worked  out  for  the  improvement  of 

x*.u-         *.-iij  r^  AT  social  conditions. 

ot  this  article,   Herr  C  von   Masson,  says 

that  this  law  created  a  national  charity  bu-        The  bureau  is  a  large  one,  and  the  officers 

reau,  which  is  placed  under  the  direct  con-  are  chosen  with  a  care  justified  by   its  im- 

trol  of  the  Minister  of  State.    The  duties  of  portance.    The  main  body  consists  of  a  Gen- 

the  new  office  are :  eral  Assembly,  which  is  composed  of  members 

of  the  liberal  professions,  public  bodies,  and 

(i)    To    follow   the   development    of   charity  individuals  and  societies  engaged  in  charita- 

work  and  keep  the  government  informed  of  this  ble  work.     The  second  division  is  known  as 

development;    (2)    to  advise  the  state  of  condi-  ^u^    A^„;cr^„,    n^^^^ ;«.*-.-.     «^J    :«  j 

tions  which  justify  change  in  existing  laws  or  ^f ,  Advisory   Conimittee    and   is   composed 

the   passing    of    new    laws,    or    which    suggest  «*  torty-eight  menibers.    Of  these,  thirty  are 

change   in   government  methods;    (3)    to  draw  elected    by    the    directors    and    eighteen    arc 

up  opinions  and  make  proposals  which  will  help  chosen  by  the  state.     Finally,  the   directors 

m   frammg  laws   for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  x^^„,  „  rr^/x..^  ^c  «.,.,-«.^,  ^^..^  ^^^^  a    j 

(4)  to  take  general  control  of  relief  stations  in  ^7"?  ^  S^?"P  «*  twenty-four  persons^    And 

case   of   great   calamities.     It   will   also   be  the  ^^  these,  sixteen  are  elected  by  the  General 

duty  of  the  department    (i)    to  establish   rela-  Assembly,   and   eight   are   appointed    by   the 

tions    between    different    charity    organizations,  state. 

suggest  improvements  in  the  methods  of  these        TK^  w/^rln'ri^e   ^^  «.K;e   «-^r   J«^«.*« • 

organizations,  and  economize  the  forces  of  the         ^^^  workmgs  of  this  new  departure   m 

various  bodies;    (2)   to  follow  the  progress  of  governmental  oversight   and   administration 

charitable  work  and  make  an  index  and  col-  will  be  wat<:hed  with  great  interest  by  other 

lection  of  all  literature  relating  to  the  subject;  countries. 
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THE  ALHAMBRA  IN  DANGER. 


'  |*HE  Alhambra  does  not  lose  anything  by 
not  being  able  to  give  expression  to  its 
own  sufferings,  for  at  every  frsh  sign  of  de- 
cay the  whole  civilized  world  lends  its  voice 
for  the  groan.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the 
Defensor  de  Granada  started  another  of 
these  cries  of  distress  by  publishing  details  of 
photographs  showing  the  pressing  need  of  re- 
pairs, the  most  immediate  result  of  which 
.  was  a  meeting  called  by  the  Governor  of 
Granada  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
petition  to  be  sent  to  Madrid. 

For  some  years  there  have  been  recurring 
complaints  made  about  this  same  state  of  af- 
fairs, but  the  formal  notice,  according  to 
Blanco  y  Negro,  some  months  ago,  was  made 
at  that  time  by  the  new  director,  D.  Miguel 
Gomez  de  Tortosa.    He  said : 

The  condition  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  palace 
is  much  worse  than  is 
generally  believed,  and  no 
one  should  be  surprised 
that,  m  spite  of  the  means 
of  precaution  already 
taken,  works  on  a  much 
larger  scale  should  be  nec- 
essary   to    avoid    certain 

The  beautiful  build- 
ing has  had  a  precarious 
existence  ever  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors. 
Soon  after  its  conquest 
the  Spaniards,  in  natural 
exultation  over  the  long- 
contested  victory,  and 
hatred  of  everything 
Moorish,  displayed  the . 
truly  Moorish  character- 
istic of  vandalism,  fill- 
ing with  whitewash 
much  of  the  delicate 
stucco-work,  and  break- 
ing things  generally. 
Charles  V.  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  the  Winter 
Palace  to  make  room  for 
his  own  still  unfinished 
edifice  built  in  Renais- 
sance style. 

In  i8t2  the  Alham- 
bra was  occupied  by  the 
French,  who,  though 
mdcing  repairs  during 
their  suy,  ended  by 
blowing   up   several    of 


the  tMvcrs  on  their  departure.  On  that 
occasion  the  Tower  of  the  Seven  Floors, 
through  the  gate  of  which  the  unfortunate 
Boabdil  made  his  final  exit,  was  destroyed. 

In  1821  an  earthquake  did  much  damage, 
causing  among  other  destruction  the  fall  of 
the  ceiling  in  the  Hail  of  the  Ambassadors. 
That  was  replaced  by  a  beautiful  cedar  ceil- 
ing built  in  Oriental  style,  but  this  also'  is 
now  in  peril.  The  most  far-reaching  disaster 
caused  by  the  earthquake,  however,  was  the 
shaking-up  of  the  ancient  aqueducts  \diich 
pervade  the  palace  in  all  its  parts.  This,  to- 
gether with  thp  corrosive  action  of  the  river 
Darro,  completely  surrounding  the  hiil,  is  the 
most  obvious  cause  of  the  decay  of  tfae 
structure. 

The  vaulted  room  underneath  the  Hall  of  ' 
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of  restoration.  The  government  set  astde 
45,000  pesetas  a  j'ear  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Alhambra.  While  a  great  deal  of  good 
has  been  done  by  this  means,  the  fundamental 
causes  of  the  decay  cannot  be  done  away  with 
without  the  expenditure  of  a  much  larger 
sum  of  money. 

Many  of  the  tiles  and  mural  decorations 
have  been  restored,  chiefly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Senor  Contreras,  who  resigned  after 
thirtj-five  years  of  service,  because  of  dis- 
agreements with  the  other  two  directors.  His 
work  helps  to  give  a  better  idea  of  what  the 
Alhambra  was  in  its  pristine  glor>-,  but  the 
art  of  malting  tiles  such  as  the  Moors  used 
is  a  lost  art.  The  best  that  are  available  are 
used  in  making  the  repairs,  but  even  an  in- 
experienced eye  can  distinguish  them  from 
the  originals.  They  are  laid  in  beautiful  and 
intricate  designs. 

Tlie  stiicco-wnrk  is  reproduced  without  great 
difficulty,  because  tlic  originals  were  made  of 
plaster  cast  iu  molds  and  skillfully  joined.  The 
colors  used  were  only  yellow,  red,  and  blue  with 
gilt.  Sonic  of  tile  ceilings,  though,  could  never 
lie  replaced,  for  example,  the  one  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Two  Sisters,  which  is  a  marvel  of  patient  in- 
genuity, composed  of  stalactites,  nearly  5000 
pieces  entering  into  the  construction.  We  can 
imagine  liow  the  destruction  of  al!  this  beauty 
would  grieve  the  heart  of  Yusuf.  It  was  he  who 
completed  the  work  begun  by  Ibu-I-Ahmar  in 
1248.  putting  in  mo.it  of  the  interior  decorations, 
and  finally  inscribing  over  the  Gate  of  Justice. 
"  May  the  Almighty  make  this  a  bulwark  of  pro- 
tection and  inscribe  il<  erection  among  the  im- 
perishable actions  of  the  just." 

There  have  been  many  si[ggestions  made  as 


the  Ambassadors,  from  the  window  of  which 
Koabdil's  mother  lowered  him  that  he  might 
flee  to  the  mountains,  is  also  near  to  ruin. 
The  ceiling  in  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerrajes 
is  in  imminent  danger  of  falfing.  This  is  the 
room  where,  according  to  popular  tradition, 
Uoabdil  murdered  the  nobles  of  the  family  of 
the  Abencerrajes  after  inviting  them  to  a 
banquet.  He  is  e: 
charge  by  Washington 
Irving,  but  the  guide 
can  show  you  wliat  he 
claiins  is  the  bloodstain 
in  the  fountain  to  prove 


named  above,  there  arc 
other  repairs  not  so  ur- 
gent but  still  necessary. 
In  1862,  Queen  Isa- 
bella   began    the    work 
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to  the  best  way  to  prrvent  the  destmaion  of  but  the  favorite  suggestion  seems  to  be  a  gift 

the  Alhambra,  as  the  Spanish  Government  from  an  American- millionaire.    In  the  words 

does  not  seem  able  to  afford  the  outlay.  Some  of  a  correspondent  of  the  Nation: 

want  an  admission  fee  charged  to  travelers,  If  a  miscreant  still  survives  in  memoty  as  the 

which  at  best  would  be  but  a  slow  method ;  destroyer  of  the  great  fane  of  Ephesus,  how 

«>>..«.  -,..  o,.—,'  .          "    ■       .    I     1,  ■  1  long  or  well  shal   he  or  she  be  remembered  who 

others  say  appomt  a  commission  to  look  mo  ,j,^f,   i„^^^,  ,i,^  ^^y.j^^  ^^   Herostratus  and 

the  subject  and  obtam  the  means  required;  come  forward  lo  save  the  Alhambra? 


THE  PRETENDED  DIFFICULTIES  OF   DISARMAMENT. 


p'AR  fr<Hn  being  insurmountably  difficult 
to  bring  about,  disarmament,  the  Rus- 
sian economist  Novicow  believes,  is,  in  truth, 
much  easier  than  the  raising  of  the  immense 
budgets  which  are  annually  absorbed  by  the 
vast  armies  of  Europe.  In  an  article  in  La 
Revue,  Mr,  Novicow  makes  an  interesting 
calculation  as  to  the  prodigious  labor  asso- 
ciated with  armaments.  To  carry  out  dis- 
armament it  would  require  only  loo  special- 
ists working  for  a  single  year, — that  is  to 
say,  30,000  days'  work  for  one  man,  where- 
as, armament  means  at  least  7,500,000  such 
days'  work  everj'  year.  In  other  words,  it  is 
250,000  times  easier  to  disarm  than  it  is  to 
arm,  and  if  we  remember  that  the  work  of 
armament  goes  on  continuously,  while  the 
work  of  disarmament  can  be  accomplished 
once  for  all,  the  proportion  between  the  fa- 
cility of  disarmament  and   the  difficulty  of 


'armament  is  increased  to  a  figure  impossible 
for  the  imagination  to  conceive. 

Why  are  governments  afraid  to  disarm? 
We  are  reminded  that  disarmament  would 
put  an  end  to  new  conquests  and  make  it 
impossible  to  retain  what  has  already  been 
acquired.  Yet  European  governments  are 
always  saying  they  do  not  Want  new  con- 
quests. Equally  ridiculous  is  the  argument 
that  governments  maintain  enormous  armies 
to  defend  themselves.  Is  it  not  rather  to  en- 
able them  to  attack  one  another  at  the  op- 
portune moment?  The  era  of  violent  con- 
quest is  definitely  closed  in  Europe,  one  might 
almost  say  in  the  whole  world,  for  the  powers 
of  the  white  races.  To  be  able  to  accept  dis- 
armament, therefore,  we  must  recognize  this, 
and  then  set  to  work  to  remove  a  few  anti- 
quated ideas  from  the  minds  of  statesmen  and 
force  them  to  look  realities  in  the  face. 
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M.  Novicow  hopes  that  the  second  Hague  lie  in  the  practice  of  justice  and  not  of  vio- 
Conference  will  consider  squarely  the  ques-  lence.     In  conclusion,  M;  Novicow  asks  the 
tion  of  disarmament.     If  Germany  still  re-  diplomatists  who  are  delegated   to   the   con- 
fuses to  join   the  union,  diplomatists  must  ference  to  put  aside  their  small  vanity,  and 
hold  her  responsible  for  the  odious  interna-  not  be  afraid  to  elaborate  measures  vi'hich  are 
tional  anarchy  which  desolates  European  na-  to  the  interests  of  the  states  which  they  repre- 
tions.     But  there  are  means  by  which   to  sent.    If  any  diplomatist  ventures  to  propose 
overcome  the  resistance  of  Germany.    A  de-  a  federation  of  civilized  states  he  may  experi- 
fenshre  alliance  of  all  civih'zed  nations  against  ence  defeat,  and  his'proposal  may  be  ridiculed 
the  German  Empire  is  not  impossible,  but  it  as  Utopian.    But  what  does  that  matter?    He 
is  hardly  necessary.    Universal  public  opinion  will  none  the  less  have  rendered  a  scn'icc  to 
will  probably  prove  strong  enough  to  make  his  country  and  the  human  race  a  hundred 
Germany  rally  round  modem  ideas.    In  that  times  superior  to  the  thousand  more  accepta- 
country  democratic  ideas  are  spreading  as  in  ble  proposals.    Any  one  must  be  very  blind 
other  countries,  and  the  day  is  not  far  off  not  to  see  that  Europe  is  rife  for  international 
when  the  minority  will  no  longer  be  able  to  judicial  union,  and  the  delegate  who  has  the 
oppose  the  will  of  the  people.  courage  to  propose  it  will  have  the  support  of 

Germany  will  probably  not  accept  the  pro-  America.    Americans  have  a  breadth  of  view 

posals  of  1907,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  which  places  them  far  above  the  narrow  in- 

disarmament  will  forever  remain  impossible,  telligences  of  European  diplomatists.      The\'' 

It  will  merely  be  retarded  a  few  years.  The  are  not  afraid  of  ridicule,  and  when  th6y  have 

unanimous  decision  of  Europe  and  America  opened  the  way  the  European  statesmen,  for 

will  make  Germany  see  that  her  real  interests  fear  of  seeming  ridiculous,  will  follow  them. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  REFERENDUM   IN  OREGON. 

TJNDER  an  amendment  to  the  State  con-  an  interesting  test  is  offered  the  aspirant  for 

stitution  in  1902,  the  people  of  Ore-  the  State  Legislature.     He  is  invited  to  file 

gon  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to  pro-  in  a  designated  office  a  declaration  that  he 

pose,  enact,  or  reject  laws,  entirely  independ-  will    vote    for   that    candidate    for    United 

ent  of  the  legislative  assembly.     Eight  per  States  Senator  who  receives  the  highest  num- 

cent,  of  the  legal  voters  may  file  a  petition  ber  of  the  people's  votes  at  the  preceding 

with  the  Secretar>'^  of  State,  setting  forth  the  general  election,  without  regard  to  his  own 

full  text  of  any  desired  measure,  not  less  than  individual  preference;  or,  a  statement  setting 

.  four  months  prior  to  the  election,  and  if  ap-  forth  that  he  considers  the  vote  of  the  pco- 
proved  by  a  majority  vote,  the  same  becomes  pie  for  United  States  Senator  as  a  mere 
a  law.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  Governor's  recommendation,  which  he  may  wholly  dis- 
vcto.  This  is  the  Initiative.  The  Referen-  regard  for  reasons  sufficient  to  him.  If  pe- 
dum deals  with  measures  enacted  by  the  titioned  for,  however,  his  name  must  appear 
Legislature  and  halts  their  operation  until  on  the  ballot,  although  he  decline  to  sign 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  people.    Five  either  declaration.     , 

per  cent,  of  the  voters  may  petition  for  a        In  April,  1906,  the  first  nominating  clec- 
referendum,  or  the  Legislature  itself  may  do  tion  took  place,  and  as  a  considerable  major- 
so, 'and  it  may  be  invoked  in  regard  to  all  ity  of  the  candidates  for  the  Legislature  had  • 
laws,  save  those  "  necessary  for  the  immedi-  signed    the   declaration    first    mentioned,    a 

.  ate  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health,  United  States  Senator  was  elected  on  the  first 

or  safety."  ballot.    This  had  not  occurred  in  years,  and 

United  States  Senator  Fulton  interesting-  was  a  most  welcome  change  from  the  bitter, 

ly  discusses  this  subject  of  political  evolution  factional  struggles  over  the  office.    "  Hence,'* 

in  the  North  American  Review  of  May  3.  says  Senator  Fulton,  "it  may  be  said  with 
Its  first  exercise  was  in  1904,  and  resulted  in  •  perfect  accuracy   that,   in   Oregon,   United 

the  procurement  of  a  direct  primary  law.  States  Senators  are  elected  directly  by  the 

whereby  nominees  for  public  office,  with  a  people."     This  direct  method  prevents  the 

few  minor  exceptions,  are  named  by  the  di-  corrupt  use  of  money  and  the  delay  incident 

rect    vote    of    the    people.      This    includes  to  a  long-drawn-out  senatorial  dead-lock. 
United  States  Senators.     In  this  connection       The  writer  thinks,  however,  that  the  di- 
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rect  primary  is  not  without  certain  disad- 
vantages. For  instance,  no  convention  pre- 
cedes the  nomination  of  candidates  by  the 
people,  and  no  party  or^nization  or  declara- 
tion of  principles,  likewise.  A  poor  man,  if 
not  widely  acquainted,  stands  a  poor  chance 
of  success  in  the  nominating  election,  how- 
ever great  his  merits,  for  he  has  not  ade- 
quate means  to  hring  himself  to  the  notice  of 
the  people.  The  rich  aspirant,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  subsidize  the  press,  employ  agents, 
hire  carriages  to  pet  voters  to  the  polls,  and 
in  such  fashion,  perhaps,  secure  the  nomina- 
tion. This,  if  true,  shows  that  the  influence 
of  money  cannot  be  entirely  avoided  by  any 
political  s>'Stem;  but  Senator  Fulton  thinks 
it  could  be  lessened  by  a  convention  in  ad- 
vance of  the  nominating  primary.  Again, 
the  influence  of  heavily  populated  centers 
outweighs  the  lesser  communities,  and  makes 
the  nomination  of  a  ruralist,  practically  an 
impossibility.  Ry  limiting  the  expenditures 
of  a  candidate,  and  holding  a  nominating  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  the 
people  a  list  of  candidates, — two,  or  more, 
for  each  office, — Senator  Fuiton  thinks  the 
major  difficulties  would  be  overcome.  This, 
he  believes,  would  lead  to  fair  geographical 
distribution. 

,  He  lays  particular  emphasis  on  the  neces- 
sity for  limiting  the  expenditures  of  candi- 
dates; and  says,  "  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
report  in  Oregon  that  the  campaign  in  1906 
cost  most  of  the  successful  candidates  for 
•State  office  two  years'  salary,",  while  those 
who  failed  were  financially  crippled,  and 
none  of  this  money  was  employed  corruptly ! 
A  convention  clothed  with  advisory  power  to 
present  nominations  to  the  people, — which 
they  could  either  reject  or  select  from. — 
would  change  this  aspect  for  the  better ;  for 
it  would  put  the  convention  upon  its  mettle 
to  make  wise  recommendations,  and  in  no 
sense  operate  as  a  check  <m  the  power  of  the 

In  exercising  the  privileges  vested  in  them 
by  this  political  innovation,  the  Oregonians 
have  been  conservative  and  discriminating, 
and  havw- -demonstrated  the  fact  that  such 
power  may  be  safely  lodged  in  their  hands. 
Nothing  unusual  or  extreme  thus  far  has 
been  attempted  in  the  shape  of  legislation, 
and  the  belief  is  general  that  the  people  are 
fully  as  careful  and  considerate  of  private 
and  corporate  rights  as  are  their  representa- 
tives in  legislative  assemblies. 

In  the  Pacific  Monthly  for  May,  Mr. 
I..ute  Pease  presents  a  more  elaborate  and 
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historical  review  of  the  "  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum,— Oregon's  '  Big  Stick.'  "  To  an 
Oregon  City  law\'er,  W.  S.  U'Ren,  he  gives 
the  credit  of  "  Father  of  the  Referendum." 
Through  reading  J.  W.  Sullivan's  work, 
"  Direct  l^egislation  in  Switzerland,"  in 
189a,  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  initiative  given 
him  on  a  San  Francisco  ferryboat,  a  year 
or  two  earlier,  Mr.  U'Ren  became  a  convert 
to  the  doctrines  of  direct  popular  legislation. 
Like  every  movement  at  its  inception,  de- 
rision was  largely  its  portion.  But  U'Ren 
and  his  followers  stuck  to  their  guns  and 
finally  carried  the  day.  George  H.  Wil- 
liams, \var-time  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
later  Attorney-General  in  Grant's  cabinet, 
was  the  earliest  advocate  of  direct  legislation 
in  Oregon,  In  1857  he  endeavored  to  have 
a  clause  on  this  subject  adopted  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  but  without  success. 
After  U'Ren  had  become  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  this  governmental  theory,  he  in- 
troduced a  resolution  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Milwaukee  Alliance,  asking  the  State 
Executive  Committee  of  that  body  to  iaviiK. 
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the  State  Grange,  the  Portland  Chamber  of  crable  George   H.  Williams  for  president* 

Commerce,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  and  the  movement  took  on  giant  strides.     In 

Portland  Federated  Trades  to  unite  in  creat-  the  session  of  1899  the  initiative  and.  refer- 

ing  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of  one  mem-  endum  passed  the  House  and  Senate  by  an 

ber  from  each  body,  to  agitate  and  work  for  overwhelming  majority.     It  had  to  pass  the 

the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  Legislature  twice,  however,  as  within  mcn- 

as  part  of  the  constitution  of  Oregon.    The  tioned,  and  the  battle  had  to  continue   for 

Grange  and   labor  interests  responded,  but  two  years  longer.     In   1901,  the  reformers 

not  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  U*Ren  triumphed,  when  the  measure  passed  almost 

became  secretary  of  the  committee.     Thus,  unanimously.     On  Junp  2,  1902,  the  people 

the  farmers  and  trade-unionists  are  entitled  approved  the  amendment  by  a  vote  of  eleven 

to  the  credit  of  this  movement.     Propaganda  to  one.     Technical  objections  carried  it   to 

followed  in  the  shape  of  folders  and  circu-  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  people's  cham- 

lars,  and  in  tune  the  State  was  covered.     In  pions  triumphed  and  the  great  reform  was  an 

the  iill  of  Jffif'the  friends  of  the  referen-  accomplished  fact. 

dum  ibcured  ijboo  signatures  to  a  petition       .The  Direct  Primary  League  then  started 

to  the  Legislature  for  a  constitutional  con-  a  propaganda  for  a  direct  primary  law,  which 

vention,  to  amend  the  constitution  of  Ore-  was  overwhelmingly  passed, — 45,334  to  14,- 

gon  by  inserting  provision  for  the  initiative  031.    All  candidates  are  nominated  directly 

and  referendum.     In   1895  the  Legislature  thereunder  by  secret  ballot.    Each  party  has 

shattered  their  hopes  by  a  single  vote,  and  a  separate  ballot  containing  its  declaraticms 

back   to   work   they   went  once   more,   un-  and  the  names  of  its  candidates.    On  petition 

daunted  and  determined.  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  party  vote  the  county 

In  1897  U'Ren  was  elected  to  the  House  clerk  prints  the  candidate's  name  on  the  party 

of  Representatives,  and  took  his  seat  during  nominating  ballot.     If  he  receives  the  high- 

the  famous  hold-up  session  that  failed  to  re-  est  vote  of  his  party  he  goes  on  the  election 

elect  Senator  Mitchell.     Under  the  leader-  ballot  as  its  candidate.     Mr.  Pease  sdso  dis- 

ship  of  U'Ren  the  reformers  formed  a  coali-  cusses  the  **  statements  "  which  a  legislative 

tion  with  the  Silver  Republicans  led  by  Jon-  candidate  is  requested  to  sign  {supra) ^  and 

athan    Bourne,    the   present   United    States  points  out  that  Senators  Bourne  and  Mulkey 

Senator,  and  the  Democrats,  who  all  pledged  were  elected  thereunder  in  twenty  minutes, 

themselves  to  support  the  referendum  move-  "  without  boodle  or  booze  or  even  a  cigar." 

ment  at  the  following  session  of  the  Legisla-  "  Oregon,"  says   he,   "  though   *  nominally  ' 

turc    (1899).     Hard    times    followed    and  Republican  two  to  one,  lias  given  indication 

weakened  their  organization  perceptibly ;  but  of  being,  on  occasion,  decidedly  non-partisan ; 

U'Ren,  Bourne,  and  C.  C.  Hague  kept  up  a  condition,  it  is  not  too  mudi  to  say,  that, 

the  fight.     In  September,  1897,  they  organ-  may  be  credited  largely  to  the  ten-year  cam- 

isEcd,  at  Salem,  **  The  Non-Partisan  Direct  paign  of  education  by  U'Ren  and  his  friends. 

Legislation  League  of  Oregon,"  with  D.  C.  Men  and  principles  rather  than  party  are 

Sherman  as  president,  and  U'Ren  as  secre-  winning  nowadays."    A  Democratic  district- 

tary.     In  1895  the  Legislature  had  failed  to  attorney  of  Muetnomah  County,  George  E. 

elect  a  Senatpr,  and  when  this  was  repeated  Chamberlain,  with  a  good  record,  won  his 

in  ^1897,   tJ^c  people  became  disgusted.     It  first '  election  as  Governor  over  a  weak  Rc- 

was  the  psychological   moment   for   U'Ren  publican ;  and  Dr.  Harry  Lane,  a  Democrat, 

and  his  followers,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  defeated  the  strongest  candidate  tl)e  Repub- 

improve  it.  licans  could  have  produced  for  the  mayoralty 

Simple,  direct,  appealing,  interesting  liter-  of  Portland, 
ature  was  scattered  broadcast,  and  after  a        Other  measures  which  will  probably  be 

while  attracted  editorial  comment,  and,  final-  adopted    later    are:     The  "  Recall,"    which 

ly,  the  attention  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  enables  the   pegple   to  retire  unsatisfactory 

State.*  H.  W.  Scott,  editor  of  the  Portland  representatives;    "Corrupt    Practices   Act," 

Orrgonian,  and  C.  S.  Jackson,  editor  of  the  to  enable  a  poor  man  to  aspire  to  office  on 

Ponland  Journal,  supported  the  movement  terms  of  equality  with  a  rich  candidate;  and 

with  enthusiasm,  and,  in  no  time,  lawyers,  the   "  Proportional    Representation   Amend- 

judges,  merchants,  bankers,  and  leading  busi-  ment,"  which  makes  it  possible  for  all  parties 

ness  men  in  Oregon  were  advocating  the  in-  to  be  generally  represented  in  proportion  to 

itiative  and  referendum.    A  "  Direct  Legis-  their  votes.     These  reforms  do  away  with 

lation  League"  was  organized,  with  the  ven-  such  objections  as:    '*  Our  best  people  tajjtt 

>'  • 
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little  personal  interest  in  politics  because  the  *'  this  is  a  government  of  the  interests,  by 
issues  are  manufactured  by  designing  politi-  the  interests,  and  for  the  interests."  Oregon 
cians,  and  the  candidates  are  their  dum-  faces  such  pessimists  with  the  assertion :  "  If 
mies  '* ;  "  the  majority  of  voters  are  merely  our  representatives  do  not  represent  us,  we 
slaves  to  party  and  are  handled  like  sheep  have  power  to  force  them  to  do  so.  We  can 
by  designing  politicians  " ;  "  bosses  and  ma-  reject  any  law  that  we  don't  want,  or  cur- 
chines  control  the  offices  and  secure  laws  selves  enact  any  law  that  we  do  want.  We 
safely  to  rob  the  people " ;  "  State  legisla-  have  knocked  out  boss  and  machine ;  have 
tures  are  deadlocked,  interfering  with  all  elected  two  United  States  Senators  in  twenty 
other  functions  to  the  great  cost  of  the  peo-  minutes,  and  completed  a  legislative  session 
pie  " ;  "  representatives  do  not  represent  the  of  extraordinary  activity,  untainted  by  any 
people,  but  powerful  private  interests  " ;  and  charge  of  corruption.** 


MARCELLIN  BERTHELOT,  STATESMAN-CHEMIST. 

IJ  ECOGNIZED  in  the  world  of  science  King,  the  royal  family,  and  the  courtiers,  was 
as  the  Newton  of  organic  chemistry,  deeply  resented  by  the  older  people,  who  rc- 
Marcellin  Berthelot  was  one  of  the  most  dis-  membered  the  fetes  of  the  Revolution  and 
tinguished  Frenchmen  of.  his  time.  The  re-  the  military  pomps  of  the  empire,  and  this 
cipient  of  honors,  encomiums,  and  tributes  of  feeling  was  not  lost  on  the  youthful  Berthe- 
esteem  from  nearly  every  scientific  or  learned  lot.  He  inhaled  in  his  youth  an  atmo^here 
body  in  the  world,  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  surcharged  with  electricity.  Doctor  Bcithe- 
and  gold  plaquette  from  the  hands  of  Presi-  lot,  his  father,  .was  a  man  of  deep  thought, 
dent  Ix)ubet  himself,  in  the  name  of  the  severe  on  himself,  scrupulous  in  the  discharge 
French  Republic,  this  friend  of  humanity  now  of  every  duty,  and  pessimistic  from  seeing  so 
sleeps  in  the  Pantheon,  while  his  fame  and  great  suffering  in  the  poor  district  in  which 
his  name  march  onward.  he  practiced  and  the  incurable  folly  of  man- 
In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May,  kind  as  shown  in  public  events.  He  had  a 
Emily  Crawford  contributes  an  interesting  few  clerics,  Gallicans,  in  his  clientele,  and 
sketch  of  this  man  of  genius.  *'  He  had  noth-  all  they  said  filtered  down  to  the  young  Mar- 
ing  in  him,**  says  she,  *'  of  a  son  of  the  Cm-  cellin,  preparing  him  for  the  theological  and 
sades,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  artisan  or  me-  philosophical  discussions  which  he  was  to 
chanic,  with  high  middle<Iass  training  and  have  later  with  Renan. 
the  culture  which  a  life  from  infancy  in  Paris  In  1830  and  1848  and  the  three  following 
so  often  gives.  .  .  .  One  saw  in  Berthe-  years  French  history  was  vigorous  and  dra- 
lot  the  pure  Gallo-Celt.  .  .  .  He  had  a  matic.  The  boy  dwelt  in  the  very  storm- 
wiry',  well-knit  little  frame,  with  broad  center  of  this  quickening,  looking  out  on  the 
shoulders,  and  a  chest  that  would  have  been  famous  Place  de  THotel  dc  Vflle,  wherein  his 
wide  and  deep  had  he  thrown  it  out.  The  father  treated  patients  stricken  during  the 
nervous  system  predominated,  as  one  might  cholera  visitation.  Impressions  at  that  time 
see  from  the  compactness  of  a  finely  formed  were  deep  and  enduring,  and  those  about  the 
brain,  the  lines  of  thought  in  the  face,  and  cholera  became  a  part  of  Berthelot's  perma- 
the  singularly  fine  perceptive  eyes  that  looked  nent  stock  of  ideas.  From  his  mother  he  in- 
frankly  and  fearlessly  in  one's  own  face,  the  herited  marvelous  versatility,  and  from  his 
fearlessness  bordering  on  combativeness.  father  great  power  of  concentration,  which 
One  might  divine  the  deepest  depths  of  enabled  him  to  master  any  subject, 
thought  behind  the  eyes.  The  soul  which  Migrating  to  Neuilly  upoa  the  demolition 
looked  out  through  them  was  at  once  that  of  of  the  Rue  du  Moutin,  the  street  wherein 
a  thinker,  a  poet,  and  a  man  of  sentiment,  the  Bertbelots  dw*elt,  the  family  was  visited 
There  was  no  concealment  save  in  tlie  inten-  by  Renan,  "  who  came  often  on  Sundays  to 
sity  of  depth.**  partake  of  the  Sunday  dinner."  Here  it  was 
His  intense  and  firm  republicanisQi  dated  that  these  two  men  destined  for  fame  began 
practically  from  his  cradle.  The  politico-  to  discuss  Lamarck's  "  Visions  of  Creation," 
religious  demonstrations,  such  as  processions  and  which  moved  Renan  to  declare  himself 
from  the  Tuileries  to  Notre  Dame  and  back,  an  "  evolutionist."  "  Renan,"  says  the  writ- 
led  by  the  Papal  Nuncio  and  followed  by  the  er,  "  looked  on  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  «. 
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Corot,  whose  landscapes  are. generally  gauzed 
over  ivith  a.  luminous  haze,  which  ite.ipJte  its 
luminosity  hides  hard  outlines.  Berthelot 
saw  Nature,  as  perhaps  mJEht  an  Athenian 
of  ancient  days,  in  a  light  that  nobody  could 
tax  with  crudcness,  though  extremely  re- 
vealing. He  was  at  once  artist  and  philoso- 
pher. Renan  was  altogether  the  artist;  Ber- 
thelot  had  higher  scholarship." 


The 
reached 


ing    point 


reached  in  iSsr,  on  his  promotion  to  the  g 
chair  of  organic  chemistry  in  the  College  of  a 
France.     In  1861   the  Academy  of  Sciences    si 


awarded  him  the  great  Joeclcer  prize  for  his 
studies  in  chemical  synthesis.  He  was  then 
thirty-four.  Advancing  j-ears  brought  him  a 
multiplicity  of  posts  and  arduous  labor.  In 
discharging  his  responsibilities,  his  wife,  a 
former  Mile.  Breguet,  was  of  invaluable  as- 
sistance. The  College  of  France,  the;  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  committees  of  the  Senate  re- 
lating to  educational  reform,  university  ex- 
tension, and  manual-training  schools'  all  en- 
ssed  him.  In  addition,  he  contributed 
icles  on  special  subjects  to  the  Temfts,  to 
■niilic  journals,  and  attended  from  Mas- 
to  November  to  the  work  at  the 
Laboratoire  de  Chimie  Vegetale. 
which  he  founded  at  Meudon. 

Every  minute  was  mapped    out 
and  apportioned   to  some    particu- 
lar duty.     He  disliked  being  inter- 
viewed by   Ignorant  persons,    who 
n  understand  him  ;   but    he 
ist  obliging  to  persons  com-    ■ 
illow  him.     Hi's  love  of 
id  public-spirited  ideals 
can  be  deduced  from  his  reply   to 
.T  sugar  manufacturer  who  offered 
him  a  share  in  the  largest  works  in 
France  if  he  would  solve  a  metho<l 
tiJ  cheapen  the  extraction   of   sac- 
charine    crystals     from  .  molasses, 
that  "  he  \iorked  for  the  state, — 
that  is,  for  everybody, — and  couM 
not  be  a  party  to  any  patenting  ar- 


failed  t 


(A  dlBtlniEutfih?d  F 
ander  p^ulfarly  prtlii 
I7  vttb  bin  wltc.) 


He  was  a  charming  lecturer, 
speaking  with  a  strong  yet  musical 
voice,  distinctly  and  slowly.  His 
eye  and  countenance  helped  the 
effect  of  his  words.  He  «as 
ileeply  versed  in  the  classics,  and 
spurned  volapuk,  phonetic  spelling, 
and  the  daily  press  as  a  means  of 
education.  He  was  tolerant  and 
generous  in  controversy,  and,  un- 
like Renan,  nothing  of  a  globe- 
trotter. His  jubilee  celebration, 
attended  by  representatives  from 
every  university  in  the  world,  set 
the  seal  to  his  fame.  Even  then 
his  simplicity  refused  the  Presi- 
dent's carriage  and  military  escort, 
and  he  walked  to  the  Sorbonne,  to 
receive  the  gold  plaquette  by  Chap- 
lain, unrecognized  by  the  crowds 
who  were  anxious  to  give  him  an 
ovation.  "  In  this  way."  says  the 
writer,  "  he  was  I'Homme  Ponlife 
of  Humanity  at  the  opening  of  the 
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twentieth  century,  the  greatest  position  to  gives  a  sentimental  interest  to  the  Pantheon, 
which  any  man  had  ever  risen.  The  manner  A  sketch  of  Bcrthetot  appeared  in  the  Re- 
of  his  death  must  add  to  his  renown.     It    vikw  of  Reviews  for  January,  1902. 


WESTW.ARD  TO  THE  FAR  EAST. 

XJOTHING  is  more  replete  with  Interest  China  a  serviire  was  indirectly  established 
and  fascination  than  the  story  descrih-  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient, 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  Pacific  steamer  Flour  was  the  principal  American  export,  and 
has  shifted  the  world's  commercial  highway,  the  trade  thus  established  to-day  meets  a  de- 
Sweeping  westward  from  the  Atlantic,  the  mand  of  more  than  3,000,000  barrels  a  year, 
rapidly  swelling  tide  of  trade  to-day  for  the  On  January  1,  1867,  the  first  regular  liner 
Orient  is  a  marvel  of  the  age  in  which  we  to  cross  the  Pacific  sailed  out  of  San  Fran- 
live.  Years  ago  the  sailing  vessel  held  the  cisco  Bay.  She  was  called  the  Colorado,  and 
China  trade,  but  succumbed  to  the  tramp  was  owned  by  the  China  Mail  Steamship 
steamer  that  churned  its  way  through  the  Company,  The  Gruur^e/n/Wii:  was  the  next 
Suez  Canal,  and  that  has  now  yielded  su-  addition,  a  much  larger  vessel,  but  was  with- 
premacy  to  American  rail  and  steam  trans-  drawn  after  one  trip.  From  that  date  there 
portation.  The  Beaver  was  the  first  steam-  has  never  been  a  break  in  the  trans-Pacific 
ship  .to  churn  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  steamship  service.  Under  the  flag  of  the 
■  the  date  of  this  achievement  n-as  June  26,  Pacific  Mail,  successor  to  the  company  previ- 
1836,  when  she  passed  out  of  the  Columbia  ously  mentioned,  flyers  of  the  Mongolia  and 
River  bound  for  Victoria,  B.  C.  Her  activi-  Manchuria  type  now  operate  from  San  Fran- 
ties  were  confined  to  coast  trading,  however,  cisco,  Itis  less  than  twenty  years  since. Ore- 
and  she  was  not  a  factor  in  trans-Pacific  gon  and  Washington  began  shipping  direct 
trade.  To  the  gold  fever  in  1849  is  the  first  to  the  Far  East  by  steamer.  The  Alden 
trans-Pacific  steamship  attributed,  which  iBeue,  a  diminutive  American  bark,  was  the 
sailed  from  Canton  with  several  hundred  vehicle,  and  one  trip  a  year  was  her  record. 
Chinese.  In  1850  there  were  upward  of  For  the  sear  1906  there  cleared  from  Port- 
4000  Celestials  in  California,  and  through  land,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Vancouver,  B,  C, 
their    desire    to  'secure    commodities    from    128  steamers,  carrying  more  than  1,000,000 

tons  of  freight. 
Among  these  vessels 
were  the  mammoth 
steamships  Minne to- 
la and  Dakota,  two 
of  the  largest  steam- 
ships afloat,  each  of 
about  25,000  tons  ca- 
pacity, 

"The  China  Mail 
and  the  Pacific  Mail 
were  American  en- 
terprises in  the  strict- 
est sense,"  says  Mr. 
f:.  W.  Wright,  in 
the  Pacific  Monthly 
for  May,  "  but  it  was 
British  capital  and 
enterprise  that  first 
admitted  the  Oregon 
and  Wash  i  n  glon 
ports  to  the  Oriental 
trade."  Sir  William 
Van  Horne,  who  hsd 
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inished  the  Canadian  Pacific  across  the  con-  and  to-day  Tacoma  and  Seattle  exceed  Port- 
tinent,  desired  a  trans-Pacific  line  to  con-  land  in  milling  capacity.  Cotton  now  begvi 
ncct  with  his  railroad  to  compete  with  the  to  be  diverted  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma  for  the 
American  trade  in  the  Far  East.  As  flour  Far  East,  and  this  moved  Mr.  Hill  to  launch 
was  the  principal  freight  and  there  were  no  the  greatest  freight  carriers  in  the  world, — 
flour  mills  at  Vancouver,  he  formed  a  con-  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  HThat  was  in 
nection  with  a  Portland  miller,  and  put  on  I905t  and  there  is  freight  in  abundance  for 
three  old  Cunarders,  the  Batavia,  Parthia,  all  the  carriers.  Harriman  in  the  South,  and 
and  Abyssinia,  for  a  monthly  scr\  ice  with  the  Hill  in  the  North,  reap  the  harvest  from  the 
Orient,  and  to  form  a  connecting  link  be-  overland  traffic  The  receipts  on  the  through 
tH'een  Portland  and  \'ancouver  put  on  a  business  to  the  Orient  was  one  of  the  bigg^ 
small  steamer,  the  Dtf/if/^^,  as  a  feeder.  This  revenue-producing  factors  of  the  roads  en- 
proving  successful,  in  1899  three  steamers  of  gaged  in  it  last  year, 
the  first  class  and  high  speed,  the  Empress  of  Mr.  Wright  thus  concludes: 
India,  Empress  of  Japan  and  Empress  of  ^hc  world  will  know  when  the  Panama  Canal 
China,  were  commissioned  and  still  hold  the  is  completed  just  how  cheaply  freight  can  be 
record.  carried  from  the  Middle  West  and  the  Athuitic 
From  Tacoma  a  third  line  of  communica-  seal>oard  to  the  Far  East     Pending  the  com- 

tbn  wa,  established  and  flour  was.  likewise.  tfuT  trL?'de«ri.L'u\*r^^^^  LTt 
the  principal  freight,  beattle  was  the  next  American  railway  men,  with  their  trans-Pacific 
to  claim  consideration,  and  through  Mr.  steamers  for  feeders,  are  changing  the  trans- 
James  J.  Hill  a  line  of  tramp  steamers  was  portation  map  of  the  world,  and  ^  rapid  has 

established    between    that    port    and    Hong-  ^'n  the,r  work  that  many  of  the  nien  to  the 

•  i^^^L'  jjL         T  greatest  degree  responsible  for  the  great  changes 

kong,  but  this  was  superseded  by  a  Japanese  ^^e  still  in  active  service,  not  yet  beyond  die 

subsidized  line.    Additional  mills  sprang  up,  prime  of  life. 


MAKING  PARIS  A  SEAPORT. 

THE  question  of  making  Paris  into  a  sea-  with  Antwerp.  The  only  seaport  which  could 
port  is  one  which  has  been  long  dis-  divert  trade  back  to  France  is  I>aris.  The  Seine 
1  u  T?  u  I-.-  •  u  *  J  I  l^^s  great  natural  advantages  as  a  potential  sea- 
cussed  by  French  politicians.  Bouquet  de  la  going  ship-canal  l)ecausc  of  the  nature  of  the 
Grye,  in  the  Revue  Politic/ ue  et  Parlemen-  country  it  passes  through.  Here  arc  the  widths 
taire,  writes  on  this  subject  with  a  lively  of  the  most  noted  canals:  Suez,  27  meters;  Am- 
infprp^f  sterdam,  27;  St.  Petersburg,  55;  Ghent,  17; 
iiiicicM.  L  .  .0  -o  u  •*  Corinth.  22;  Kiel,  25;  Manchester,  j6.  It -is 
.  The  plan  dates  from  about  1898,  when  it  proposed  to  adopt  the  dimensions  of  the  Man- 
was  first  sujrjicsted.  At  tliat  time  it  met  Chester  canal  as  a  model. — i.  e,,  35  meters  wide 
with  the  most  impassioned  opposition  on  the  in  straight  parts  and  45  on  curves.     Bridges  will 

part  of  the  various  con,panies  whose  interests  ^  "d'rS7d8er\t ^"'foT'SfwlS'^^,,  tS 

would  suffer  by  such  an  event.      1  he  rail-  constructed  22.5  meters  above  the   canal    (the 

ways,  the  navigation  companies  of  the  Seine,  height  adopted  for  the  Manchester  canal).     Tlic 

the  other  seaports,   and   river  ports  on  the  writer  of  the  article  recommends  stran|pely  that 

Seine,  all  joined  forces  to  put  a  quietus  on  *^t,^^^  ^*^ti^\^^  9,?"^^?'^^*'^^  *^^<^ 

i_      .  1  KT  i_  J-*-  ^  company  which  will  ask  for  no  aid  ■..from.*  the 

the    idea.      Now,    however,    conditions    are  government,  but  will  expect  to  ^  itl  prtfiffajm 

changed.      Belgium   has    faced    the   problem  its  rights  in  the  subsequent  shippins:.  .If,  as  is 

courageously,  and  has  grappled  with  it  sue-  expected    confidently,    the    shiiyng     increases 

cessfully.     Interior  seaports  were  necessary,  greatly,  duties  and  imposts  le^  would  arid 

.        .    ^  ,        till.  1    ^^   L  enormously,  to  the  revenues  of  the  govemmeot 

interior  seaports  they  should  have.    In  ivcry  !„  addition,  the  increase  in.^tie  of. the  land  all 

short  time  seagoing  vessels  can  dock  at  Brus-  along  the  canal  would  be  another  item  of  pros- 

sels,  and  after  that  Bruges  will  awaken  from  nerity. 

sleep   to   find    itself   a   busy   seaport.     The        Other  advantages  are   the  regulation  of 

French  writer  quoted  above  is  struck  appre-  the  Seine,  which  now  fluctuates  greatly,  some- 

hensively  with  the  enormous  increase  in  the  times   flooding   its  valley  and   doing   gr^t 

volume  of  shipping  to  Antwerp.  harm ;  and  the  greater  security  of  the  capital 

-    ,     «       ,       _.     TA    « •  1     TT  city  of  France  in  case  of  invasion.    In  1814- 

None  of  the  French  ports,  Dunkirk,   Havre,  ,-\,„j  •     ,q^,  t>„  •,  „,^^  ^««.*„,«j  1 

or  Rouen,  even  with  the  canals  and  railways  ^•'5  and  m  187     Pans  u;as  capftmri  l>y  cne- 

leading  directly,  to  principal  cities,  can  compete  mies,    On  the  last  occasion  the  tOltltlcatioDS 
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delayed  but  did  not  prevent  its  seizure.     If  would  prevent  the  capture  of  Paris  by  hun- 

Paris  were  united  with  Rouen  by  a  maritime  ger.     Thus,  from  a  military  point  of  view, 

canal  the  defense  of  the  city  could  be  much  the  project  meets  with  great  approval,  and 

more  thorough.     A  real  seaport  at  Clichy,  army  officers  have  treated  the  question  and 

capable  of  being  a  great  depository  for  food,  affirmed  its  absolute  necessity. 


SLOW  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SPAIN. 


I 


N  a  long  article  contributed  to  Nuestro  quate;  Spain  has  rather  fewer  than  30,000, 

T tempo,    Senor   Jose    Rocamora    shows  .whereas   New    York   alone   has   more   than 

that  the  schools  of  Spain  are  inadequate  and  39,000.    The  pay  of  the  teacher  is  distinctly 

insanitary,  the  teachers  are  poorly  paid,  and  small ;  a  large  percentage  do  not  receive  more 

(so    we    may    infer)    not    always    capable,  than  $100  per  annum,  and  the  maximum, 

and    about   half    the   people    are    illiterate,  except  in  some  of  the  Madrid  schools,   is 

Yet  nobody  troubles  about  this  deplorable  $400!     It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 

state  of  things;  and  an  excellent  law  which  the  teaching  is  not  good.     Spain  falls  below 

was  passed  half  a  century  ago  to  enforce  the  standard  even  of  Italy.    The  pay  and  the 

a  kind  of  compulsory  education  is  a  dead  social  position  of  the  teachers  must  be  im- 

letter.  proved;  when  this  is  done,  Spain  will  have 

Some  of  the  rural  schools  have  had  to  be  more  of  them,  and  they  will  insist  upon  im- 

closed  because  the  only  opening  in  the  build-  proving  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
ing  through  which  the  fresh  air  could  come       The  result  of  this  lamentable  condition  of 

was  overlooking  a   burial   ground.      Other  elementary  education  is  that  60  per  cent,  of 

schools   were   simply    the   ante-chambers  of  the  people  in  several  provinces  are  illiterate, 

town  prisons,  through  which  prisoners  wer6  while    in    those    provinces    which    may    be 

conducted.      Others,    again,    are    separated  termed  better-educated  we  find  40  per  cent, 

only  by  a  wall  from  the  hospital.  In  Malaga,  of  illiterates ! 

twenty-seven  schools  have  the  drains  opening       As  for  the  annual  expenditure  on  educa- 

in  the  playground,  or  court,  close  to  the  class-  tion,  Spain  stands  very  low.     The  estimates 

room ;  of  429  schools  in  other  provinces,  400  for  the  current  year  show  a  proposed  expcn- 

are  without  water;  a  large  number  of  the  diture  of  less  than  28,000,000  pesetas.    If  we 

schools  in  Spain  are  without  lavatories,  and  take  the  peseta  at  its  full  value,  25,000,000 

even  that  condition  is  better  than  that  of  some  is  equal  to  $5,000,000.     Spain's  expenditure 

where  the  lack  of  sanitary  arrangements  can  is,  therefore,  something  like  $5,600,000  an- 

scarcely  be  described.  nually.    The  figures  given  for  the  past  few 

Some  schools  in  a  province  mentioned  by  years  show  that  this  outlay  is  practically  sta- 

the  writer  have  no  opening  but  the  door,  tionary.    Senor  Rocamora  contrasts  this  with 

which  naturally  has  to  be  closed  during  the  the  increased   expenditure  of  various  other 

prevalence  of  certain  winds  and  when  it  rains,  countries,  and  asks  why  it  cannot  at  least  be 

Quite  a   number  of  these   hovels  have   no  as  high  as  that  of  Belgium,  which  is  equal  to 

boards  on  the  floor,  and  the  children  stand  on  35,000,000  pesetas. 

the  bare  earth.    Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that       The  children  do  not  remain  at  school  so 

the  little  ones  are  cooped  up,  in  very  many  long  as  in  other  countries ;  the  consequence  is 

instances,  in  a  manner  which  allows  them  to  that  while  in  other  lands  the  number  of  those 

have  only  one-fifth  of  the  cubic  space  consid-  unable  to  read  and  write  has  rapidly  dimin- 

ered  necessary  in  other  countries.  ished  during  the  past  thirty  years  or  so,  in 

The  number  of  teachers  is  absurdly  inade-  Spain  the  diminution  is  very  slow. 
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Once  in  a  while  a  moderii  writer  with  enough 
journalism  to  be  vivid  and  vilal,  and  suffkieiK 
dignity  and  scholar'^hip  (n  keep  Ihe  idea  of  a 
book  in  mind,  gives  us  a  picture  of  contemporary 
or  bygone  character  which  is  more  Ihan  mere 
writins.  It  is  life  itself.  Miss  Ida  Tarbell,  it 
tnay  fairly  be  said,  has  done  this  in  her  tiny 
volume,  He  Knew  Lincoln"  ( McCIu re- Phil- 
lips). The  vividness,  pathos,  and  humanity  of 
the  impression  one  gets  upon  reading  this  ex- 
quisite little  thing  recalls  the  remark  of  the 
rural  visitor  at  his  first  theatre  performance  in 
London :  "  Oh,  pshaw !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  that 
isn't  play  acting;  why,  that's  just  life  itself." 

Among  the  noteworthy  volumes  of  hiography, 
autobiography, and     reminiscence     brought     out 


ItlSS  IDA  TAUCU. 


within  the  paxt  few  months  we  note  the  two- 
volur.ie  memoirs  of  "Sidney  Herbert"  (Dt* 
ton),  edited- by  Lord  Staiunore,  with  poftnits. 
ahd  illustrations.  Although  Sidney  Heitol 
( Lord  Herbert  of  Lea)  tocdc  such  a  promineat 
part  in  British  imperial  politics  during  the  fint 
half  of  the  past  century,  his  career  is  but  littk 
known  even  in  England,  and  scarcely  at  »ll  out- 
side of  his  own  country.  This  work  was  edited 
in  accordance  with  the  special  request  of  Lady 
Herbert. 

In  the  Maemillan  series,  of  "  Enslish  Men  of 
Letters"  we  have  "Shakespeare,'*  l^  Walter 
Raleigh  (professor  of  Ehglish  literature  •!  Ox- 
ford), and  "Emerson"  by  Prof.  George  Ed- 
n.ird  VVoi>dl)crry.  Dr.  Raleigh  manages  to 
get  within  the  compass  of  one  brief  vol- 
iime  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
fonnation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  inunortal  ImH 
without  becoming  ri  ihrr 
prosy  or  dogmatic.  Profes- 
sor Woodberrys  treatment 
of  EmersoD  ■■  adequate  and 
dignified.  It  jBivea  us  a 
really  needed  picture  of  the 
man,  from  all  sLdea. 

In  the  series  "  Men  of  the 
Kingdom,"  which  Jennings 
&  Gniham  are  bringing  out, 
some  of  the  volumes  of 
which  have  already  been 
noticed  in  these  pages,  we 
now  have  "  John  -CalYHi: 
The  Statesman,"  by  Prof. 
Richard.  Taylor  SterenMn 
(Ohio  weslCTMi);  "-Jobn 
Knox:  The  Reformer,  1^ 
Dr.  Isaac  Crook,  and  "  Fen- 
elon :  The  Mntic,"  |m 
James  Mudpw-  These  rat 
umcs  are  historical  am  wcfl 
as  biographical,  and  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  loa- 
tcrial  which  casts  side  lighli 
on  church  development. 

Gen.    E.    P.    Alexandv^ 
recollections  have   i 
oeared.    They  are  p_ 

by  Scribner  and  are  e 

"  The  Military  Mcmotrt  of 
a  Confederate."  Thii  is 
rcnlly  a  critical  namtm 
for  soldiers  and  students  of 
(nm[)aigns.  rather  than  a 
ulurification  of  or  an  apol- 
rie)'  for  success  or  failure  in 
the  war.  Of  course  it  will 
be  remembered  that  General 
Alexander  was  chief,  of  ar- 
tillery in  Longstreefs  corps 
and  saw  some  of  the  most 
active,  bloody  aemce  gf  tbe 
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B88AYB  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY.  conneclioii  wilh  tlie  text.     The  American  public 

Dr.  GeorKe  Haven  Putnam's  two-volume  work  ■*  already  thoroughly  familiar  with  Commander 

)n  "The  Censorship  of  the  Church  of  Rome"  Peary s  hlerary  style.      He  writes  rather  as  a 

las  been  completed  and  brought  out  by  [he  Put-  scientist  than  as  an  adventurer.     His  journal  of 

lams.     This  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  this  necessity  deals  with  adventure,  and  yet  the  spirit 

censorship  upon  the  production  and  distribution  <*'  t"e  analyst  is  the  scientific  spirit.     His  book 


of  literature.  Dr.  Putnam  considers  incidenlally 
the  effects  of  .such  Protestant  censorship  of  liter- 
ature as  has  been  exercised  in  history  and  also 
governmental  censorship  in  Europe. 

A  mode  rate- sized.  wcU-printcd  "  History  of 
the  Reformation,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Lindsay 
(principal  of  the  United  Free  Church  CoIIckc  at 
Glasgow.  Scotland),  lias  been  brought  out  in  two 
volumes  by  the  Scribners.  It  is  in  the  series 
known  as  the  International  Theological  Library. 

Because  the  Jew  has  always  been  particularly 
susceptible  to  the  influences  at  work  in  the  en- 
vironment in  which  he  has  chanced  to  be,  he  has. 
perhaps,  more  frequently  than  any  other  original 
stock,  been  subject  to  successful  "  reform  "  move- 
ments. A  scholarly  study  of  the  entire  history 
of  reforms  in  Judaism  is  Dr.  David  Philipson's 
latest  work.  This  volume  he  entitles  "The  Re- 
form Movement  in  Judaism"  (Macmillan). 
Dr.  Philipson  says  he  has  attempted  to  write  "  a 
connected  story  of  the  progressive  movement  in 
Judaism,  which  b  the  most  striking  Jewish  re- 
ligious phenomenon  of  modem  times, 

EXPLORATION  AND  DISCOVERY. 
The  first  full  account  of  Commander  Peary's 
list  voyage  of  Arctic  discovery  is  contained  in  a 
volume  entitled  "  Nearest  the  Pole  "  (Doubleday. 
Page  &  Co.).  Nearly  roo  photographs  from 
'Commander  Peary's  collection  are  reproduced  in 


;   therefore   a   record   of   much   i 


discovery 


along  scientific  lines.  The  fact  that  the  author  is 
under  continual  strain  in  preparation  for  another 
polar  expedition  accounts  for  some  evidences  of 
haste  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume. 

The  story  of  the  life  and  voyaBe.s  of  "  Ferdi- 
nand Magellan "  (Harpers ) ,  by  Frederick  A, 
Ober,  ^Ute  latest  issutof  the  scries  "  Heroes  of 
American  History."  This  treats  especially,  in 
detail,  the  great  voyage  of  the  Portuguese  ex- 
plorer throujih  the  straits  that  bear  his  name, 
around  Sfnuh  America,  and.  acrosr;  the  PaciHc 
to  the  Philippines.  The  volume  i.<  illustrated. 
■  The  Chicago  Tribune  articles  on  Central  Afri- 
can exploration,  by  Prof  Frederick  Starr,  have 
been  published  in  book  form  as  "  The  Truth 
About  the  Conao.."'  Professor  Starr  ipent  mtf^ 
tb4l  a  year  vintinR  twenty. eight  different  irffies 
in  "Cemral  Africa,  travcliiiy  more  th.in  7000 
"miles.  His  investigations  ciirroborate  a  great 
deal  of  what  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  upon  the   natives. 


AN  lUPORTANT  WORK  G 


REFERENCE. 


FtBDlNAND 


The  first  volume  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
(New  York:  Robert  .Xppleton  Company)  con- 
tains many  important  articles  on  the  constitu- 
tion, doctrine,  discipline,  and  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church.    The  chief  editor  of  the  work. 
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ume.  then,  is  a  frank  discussion  of  the  dtflknbis 
arid  dangers  arising  from  our  open-door  iniBi- 
gration  policy,  together  with  a  full  and  bo 
slztement  of  the  "negro  problem "  in  ow 
Southern  States.  The  work  is  based  on  a  tbor- 
aughly  jcientiBc  analysis  of  -the  racial  compo- 
nents of  our  populatioa  W*  do  not  recall  »■ 
other  book  of  its  size  that  .presents  so  mndt 
important  and  essential  information  on  tint 
vital  topic. 

In  an  exceedingly  well-written  little  boot 
entitled  "Efficient  Democracy"  (Dodd,  Mcaill 
Co.),  Mr.  William  H.  Allen,  general  aowit  oi 
the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  th( 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  maintains  the  thesis  Ihii 
to  be  eflicient  is  more  difficult  than  to  be  good 
that  "  the  goodness  that  has  lasting  value  to  one')  I 
fellow  man  will  be  greatly  increased  and  mmt 
widely  distributed  if  eflkienc^  tests  ar«  applied 
to  all  persons  and  all  agencies  that  are  tiyiis 
to  make  to-morrow  better  than  to-day."  The 
"goodness  fallacy"  (C  c,  the  idea  that  good 
men  will  administrate  well  merely  because  thtj 
are  good),  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Allen,  hampm 
civic  progresa  and  weakens  church,  charity,  bo(- 
pilal,  and  school,  Mr.  Allen,  therefore,  would 
substitute  the  efficiency  test  for  the  goodncai 
test.  In  his  book  he  shows  how  in  various  d^ 
parlments  of  philanthropic  educational  work 
such  substiiutioiv  has  actually  been  made.    The 


;.   HERBERHAMN. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Herbertnann,  has  for  many  years 
occupied  the  chair  of  Latin  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  In  the  list  of  contributors 
to  the  first  volume  we  note  the  names  of  many 
well-known  writers  on  Catholic  institutions. 
Among  those  especially  known  in  the  United 
States  are  Dr.  James  F.  Driscoll.  Dr.  Joseph 
Dunn.  Dr.  Patrick  J.  Healy,  and  Dr.  Edmund  T. 
Shanahan.  The  range  of  topics  treated  is  not 
confined  to  purely  ecclesiastical  subjects.  It 
aims  to  record  all  that  Catholics  have  done,  nor 
only  in  behalf  of  charilv  and  morals,  but  also  for 
the  ttitelleclua!  and  artistic  development  of  man- 
kind.  It  chronicles  what  Catholic  artists,  edu- 
cators, poets,  scientists,  and  men  of  action  have 
achicveil  in  their  several  provinces.  The  con- 
tributors represent  Catholic  scholarship  in  its 
broadest  sense  throughout  the  world. 

SOCtOLOOY,  EC0N0UIC8  AND  POLITICS. 

Not  many  of  the  writers  whn  have  essayed  to 

instruct  us  on   American   immigration  problems 

-   have   had    the    special   equipment    for   the   task 

fossesscd  by  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  of  the 
Jniversity  of  Wisconsin,  whose  "  Races  and 
Immigrants  in  America"  (Macmillan)  has  just 
come  from  the  press,  for  Professor  Commons 
has  long  been  a  diligent  and  penetrating  student 
of  industrial  conditions  in  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  labor  movement.  His  investiga- 
tions in  this  latter  field  have  brought  him  face  book  : 
Xn  face  with  the  situation  that  confronts  ihe  ar-    rectors 

riving  immigrant,  and  he  has  been  led  to  inquire    churdies.  and   all   others  who  have  ta   do   with 
into  the   varying  abilities   of  different   races   to    philanthropic  administration. 
ir,ake  use  of  the  opportunities  presented  in  this       In  the  Citizen's  Library   (Macmiliaii),  Pnrf. 
land  for  thdr  advancement.    The  present  vol-  J.  Allen  Smith,  of  the  Univeni^  of  Yfiilih^im 


JOHN    R.    COMUONS. 
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conlribiites  a  volume  on  "  The  Spirit  of  Ameri- 
CH11  Gdvernment,"  In  this  volume  the  author 
attempts  to  trace  the  influence  of  our  constitu- 
tional system  upon  the  political  conditions  which 
exist  in  this  country  to-day.  That  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  regarded  as  "  a  reactionary  docu- 
ment "  may  seem  a  startling  suggestion  to  some 
readers.  Yet  it  should  be  understood,  in  con- 
sidering our  national  development,  that  the  Con- 
stitution itself  did  not  recognize  the  principle  of 
majority  rule,  nor  does  universal  suffrage  as  we 
now  have  it  insure  the  rule  of  the  majority. 
This  writer  shbws  that  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  inherently  opposed  to  democracy,  and 
that  it  placed  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ma- 

"■  The  Story  of  Life  Insurance."  by  Burton  J. 
Hcndrick  ( McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.),  is  a  repub- 
lication of  a  series  of  articles  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  McClurc's  Magaiine. 
These  articles  not  only  give  a  good  exposition 
ot  the  somewhat  intricate  subject  of  modem  hte 
insurance,  but  contain  much  historical  material 
not  otherwise  accessible.  The  root  of  the  whole 
insurance  iniquity  is  laid  bare  in  Mr.  Hendricks 
first  chapter, — "  The  Surplus  the  Basis  of  Cor- 
ruption. But  not  all  the  founders  and  pro- 
moters of  American  life  insurance  have  had 
ulterior  motives;  the  careers  of  such  men  as 
Elii"ur  Wright  and  Jacob  L.  Greene,  of  Con- 
necticut, as  disclosed  In  Mr.  Hendrick's  pages, 
should  prove  inspirln);  examples  to  alt  honorable 
ad\'ocates  of  life  insurance. 

The  collected  essays  and  addresses  of  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip  cover  a  broader  range  of 
topics  than  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  vol- 
ume, "Business  and  Education"  (New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co.).  In  one  chapter,  for  -example, 
Mr,  Vanderlip  deals  with  "  Political  Problems 
of  Europe  as  They  Interest  Americans."  Mr. 
Vanderlip  is  a  keen  observer  of  the  trend  of 
events,  and  he  has  made  it  his  business  to  study 
with  especial  care  the  recent  social  and  economic 
developments  abroad.  The  suggestions  regard-, 
ing  a  suitable  education  for  the  practical  busi- 
ness career  are  bated  upon  wide  observation  and 


n  of  Europe  is  the  fruitage  of 
and  painstaking  investigation  of  our  transatlantic 
trade  relations.  Mr.  Vanderlip's  coiKlusions  are 
well  thought  out  and  clearly  stated. 

After  a  silence  of  some  j'ears.  Prince  Kropot- 
kin,  the  well-known  Socialist-Communist  writer, 
has  lirought  out  another  book.  He  entitles  it 
"'  The  Conquest  of  Bread,"  and  it  is  published 
in  this  country  by  the  Putnams,  Readers  of  this 
magazine  will  remember  the  discussion  over  the 
author's  former  volumes,  "  Fields,  J'aetories,  and 
Workshops"  and  "The  Memoirs  of  a  Revolu- 
tionist." In  the  present  work  h«. -attempts  to 
demonstrate  that  Communistic  and  Socialistic 
ideals,  despite  setbacks  and  reactions,  have  ever 
been  approaching  nearer  to  practical  realization. 

Dr.  F.niile  Reich's  latest  book  is  entitled  "  Suc- 
cess in  J-ife"  (Duffield).  Dr.  Reich  has  cer- 
tainly been  successful  with  his  books  on  success. 
Tlie  one  called  "  Success  Among  Nations "  has 
had  an  unusual  vogue.  In  the  present  volume 
he  considers  the  constant  and  variable  qualities 
of  success  in  the  life  of  an  individual.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  great  objects  of  all  success  are 
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fourfold :  Health,  Love,  Honor,  and  Power, 
"  These  four  desires  are  fundamental." 

Mr.  Patterson  DuBois'  essay  on  "  The  Culture 
of  ,Justice  "  has  been  brought  out  by  Dodd,  Mead. 
Ii  is  an  attempt,  says  the  author,  to  exalt  and 
extend  the  popular  conception  of  justice. 

A  review  of  the  San  Francisco  Japanese  school 
situation,  quoting  newspaper  and  other  opinion, 
has  been  brought  out  In  pamphlet  form,  entitled 
"  Discrimination  Against  the  Japanese  in  Cali- 
fornia." It  is  compiled  by  Dr.  Herbert  B.  John- 
son, superintendent  of  the  Japanese  missions  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Two  new  volumes  treating  the  most  interest- 
ing characteristic  phases  of  German  civilization 
to-day  come  to  us  from  Houghton,  Mifflin.  First 
should  be  mentioned  Prof  Kuno  Francke's 
"  German  Ideals  of  To-day,"  This  volume  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  essays  and  sketches  on 
German  culture  and  the  higher  life  of  the  Ger- 
man people  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
lime  from  Professor  Francke's  pen  in  a  number 
of  American  magazines  and  one  or  two  German 
;)eriodicals.  He  admits  thai  "  the  temper  of  the 
papers  is  frankly  propagandist."  They  aim  "to 
arouse  sympathy  with  German  views  of  public 
life,  education,  literature,  and  art.  and  they  tr^ 
to  set  forth  some  German  achievements  in  vari- 
ous fields  of  higher  activity." 

Dr.  Earl  Dean  Howard's  book,  however,  treats 
material  Germany.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Cause 
and  Extent  of  the  Recent  Industrial  Progress 
of  Germany,"  and  it  is  an  essay  which  won  a 
recent  prize  offered  by  a  Chicago  capitalist.  Dr. 
Howard  treats  of  the  entire  subject  of  German 
conditions,  with  interesting  reference  to  German- 
American  commercial  competition. 
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THE  "niosl  talki'd  of  novol  belonging  to 
Ihis  current  season  appears  to  be  "  Lucas 
Malet's."  Five  years  since,  Mrs.  Harrison 
produced  '"  Richard  Calmady,"  but  we  should  be 
Hltle  surpri<ied  it,  five  years  hence,  "The  Far 
Horizon"  (Dodd,  Mead)  were  forgotten,  and 
the  other  book  still  remembered.  An  lo  the  im- 
mediate present,  "The  Far  Horizon"  has  ihe 
great  advantage  of  being  published  in  the  midst 


of  an  unliistrous  period ;  thu.s  far  llic  year  1907 
has  brought  forth  few  wurks  of  liclion  de-icrviug 
special  praise.  It  lakes  no  blinding  ray  to  .shine 
among  rushlights, 

Mrs.  Harrison  has  stlecttd  an  unusual  theme. 
She  celebrates  the  chivalrous  devotion  of  ati  el- 
derly, superannuated  hank-clerk  to  a  <lasbinK 
yoimt;  actri.'ss.  unhappily  iiiarried :  and  it  must  be 
nckni>w1ci1;!ed  that  in  his  hif;h-niiiideU  iiilegrily. 
his  absoliUu  cleanliness  of  spirit,  Dominic  Igle- 
siaii.  an  Englishman  of  Spanish  descent,  stands 
forth  a  rarely  admirable  character.  He  is  loyal, 
earnest,  and  gentle,  with  a  simple  heart,  where 
courage  and  sweetness  govern  side  by  side.  No 
running  after  amliilion.  nu  rage  for  possession, 
no  rampant  clutching  at  earthly  tritles  Ihat  must 

eiss  away  disfigure  the  dignified  decline  of 
ominic  Iglesias'  life  -f  beautiful  renounce- 
ment. His  waning  years  he  spends  in  quiet  pn-p- 
aration  for  the  great  beyond.  At  Ihe  close, 
when  his  cardiac  affection  had  been  pronounced 
incurable,  '■  It  was  ch a ract eristic  of  lelcsias  thai 
learning,    in   so   far   as   the    consultant   doctors 


Cf.uld  diagnose  it,  he  exact  condition  of  Kis 
physical  state,  he  should  refuse  all  experimnn. 
however  humane  in  intention  or  plausible  n 
theory.  For  be  had  no  sympathy  with  the  rnod 
ern  greediness  and  worship  of  physical  1... 
which  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  decencies  mJ 
dignities  of  it  to  its  possible  prolonn  " 
Courteously,  but  plainly,  he  bade  his  adv 
depart.  The  body,  though  an  excellent  ser 
is  a  contemptible  master ;  and  Iglesias  proposci 
that,  while  his  soul  continued  to -inhabit  it.  iL 
should,  as  always  before,  be  kept  very  much  n 
iis  place.  .  .  .  Dominic  Iglesias  held  calmli 
on  his  way,  seeing  the  circle  of  his  occupations 
pleasures,  and  .ictivities  dwindle  and  decrcas*. 
vet  maintaining  not  only  his  serenity  of  ni:nd, 
but  bis  accustomed  self-respecling  outward  rc- 
fmemcnl  of  bearing  and  habit.  To  meet  death 
with  a  gracious  stoicism,  well-dressed  and  st.iml- 
ing  tiiirighl.  is.  rightly  considered,  a  verv.  fine 
art,  reMeelinK  much  credit  on  the  successful  piiv 
sensor  of  it." 

Having  said  and  ciled  as  much  for  this  ari;- 
toeralie  desniscr  of  "the  strenuous  lite."  wc 
leave  Mrs.  Harrison's  readers  the  unsentimenli! 
t.Tsk  of  discovering  for  themselves  in  what  de- 
gree her  talent  and  idealism  are  commingled 
with  Ignorance  of  some  worldy  matters.  One 
might  conclude  that  Mrs.  Harrison  herself  dis- 
liked hurried  activity  from  the  fact  of  her  slow 
production.  Quanlity,  however,  seems  to  offer 
no  safe  criterion  concerning  quality.  Lope  de 
Vega,  for  instance,  shed  glory  upon  the  dramatic 
literature  of  Spain,  although  durioR  a  period  of 
forty   years   he   composed   plays    at   the   avera^ 

.\.  C,  Bcn,son  vindicates  contemplation  and 
tianquillity  versus  cash  and  rapidity  in  two  recent 
volumes,  "Beside  Still  Waters"  (Putnam),  and 
"  -Memoirs  of  Arthur  Hamilton  "  (Holt).  Both 
books  reflect  a  love  for  studious  retirement  and 
great  indifference  to  social  and  financial  success. 
l.ike  Iglesias,  neither  Neville  nor  Hamilton  cares 
about  "  getting  on,"  "  We  have  no  sort  of 
laslc."  ."Says  Neville,  in  "Beside  Still  Waters." 
referring  to  the  healthy  Anglo-Saxon  contempt 
of  ideas  and  art. — "'  we  have  no  sort  of  taste  for 
simpliciiy  in  life.  A  man  who  lived  in  a  cottage. 
occupied  in  quiet  and  intellectual  pursuits,  would 
be  held  to  be  a  failure,  even  if  lie  lived  in  inno- 
cent happiness   to  the  age  of  eighty 

liul  my  idea  is  that  we  are  meant  to  be  happr 
if  we  can,  .ind  that  a  great  many  people  miss 
h.iri'iiit-s  because  they  have  not  the  courage  to 
pursue  it   in  their  own   way." 

Very  nice  and  scholarly  and  graceful,  all  this 
sort  of  thing.  But  what  if,  as  Bacon  put  it,  a 
man  "baili  wife  and  children.— hath  given  hos- 
t.igfs  to  fortune?"  There's  not  much  else  to 
mi'ditate  upon  then  but  the  quickest  way  of 
making  the  most  money,  and. leisure  is  consider- 
ably interior  to  labor  as  a  means  of  stuffing 
hungry  mouths.  Only  let  us  not  show  prejudice. 
Ahhoutrh  llacon  averred  that  "the  best  workes 
and  of  greatest  merit  tor  the  publike  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  unmarried  or  cbildlesse  men,  is 
it  not  e;qually  true  that  neither  rapidity  nor 
tranquillity  offers  a  safe  impediment  to  futUity? 
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STORIBS  OF  PINANCB  AND  INDUS   TRY. 

We  can  summon  a  witness  froqi  the  pages  of 
an  American  novel,  at  least,  to  prove  that  "  hust- 
ling" or  "getting  on"  is  not  necessarily  bene- 
ficial to  him  who  has  done  it.  Ydt  here  is  the 
multi-millionaire  Trafford,  in  Basil  King's  ro- 
mance "  The  Giant's  Strength "  (Harpers), 
soliloquizing  after  the  estrangement  of  his 
daughter  Paula,  which  takes  place  through  her 
teaming  how  he  got  his  wealth :  "  I've  lost  her. 
There's  no  use  trying  to  shirk  the  fact.  She'll 
Rfj  her  way  and  I'li  go  mine.  .     It's  hard, 

though.     It's   damned  hard.     What's  the  world 

?oing  to  be  to  me  now?  I've  got  an  income  that 
can't  count,  and  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I've 
got  half  a  dozen  big  houses  filled  with  luxury. 
and  no  one  to  live  in  them.  ...  I  seem  born 
to  be  misunderstood.  Even  she  misunderstands 
me.  After  all  the  good  I've  done,  after  the 
churches  I've  built  and  the  institutions  I've  en- 
dowed, I'm  still  looked  upon  as  a  sort  oi  monster, 
living  tor  nothing  but  his  money,"  And  Traf- 
ford finally  resolves  that  "If  nobody  wants  to 
gather  the  riches  I've  heaped  up.  then,  at  least. 
1  can  give  'em  back," — which  he  sets  out  to  do. 
traveling  thou.>iands  and  thousands  of  miles  in 
search  of  many  he  had  otice  ruined  hy  acting 
upcHi  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Mr.  King 
has  contrived  a  fairly  interesting  volume,  not 
without  philosophical  d^th.  We  .wish  he  had 
spared  us  an  inflexible,  invincible,  square-jawed 
hero,  who  "  rained  kisses  on  her  lips  and  eyes 
and  hair,  in  the  unloosed  passion  of  his  long- 
pent-up  love,"  On  the  other  hand,  one  meets 
with  an  English  duke  who  reasons  with  much 
acumen,  and  behaves  irreproachably, — a  rare  sort 
of  duke  i:i  American  fiction. 

Insatiable  greed  must  of  course  figiue  as  the 
main  motive  actuating  the  Wall  Street  octopus 
OI  an^  current  story  of  high  finance.  Thus  Mr. 
Corbin's  "Cave  Man"  (App)eton)  deals  with 
a  design  to  form  an  automobile  trust,  thfs 
necessitating  control  of  the  world's  crude  rubber 
output,  and  the  possession,  therefore,  of  whole 
forests  in  Africa  and  South  America.  Four  hun- 
dred pages  of  unrelieved  tape  and  ticker,  ticker 
and  tape,  render  Edwin  Lefevre's  '*  Sampson 
Rock"  (Ifarpersl  a  dreary  epic  of  barter  in  rail- 
iv.iji  shares,  comparing  unfavorably  with  his 
hrisk  short  stories,  among  which  "  A  Woman 
and  Her  Bouds  "  dwells  persistently  in  the  mind 
as  a  remarkable  piece  oi  work.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken.  "  A  Woman  and  Her  Bonds  "  appeared 
under  the  McClure  imprint  about  six  years  ago 
as  one  of  a, set  of  "Wall  Street  Stories." 

And  we  also  have  before  us  the  significant 
composition  of  an  actual  financier.  A  de- 
cidedly livelier  pace  than  Jlr.  Lefevre's  is 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson's.  "Friday,  the  Thir- 
teenth" ( T.)oubleday,  Page)  presents,  just  what 
one  would  expect, — pn  appoMing  picture  of  New 
Vork  stock  excbanac  speculation,  vehement,  ter- 
rible, fanaticilly  frenzied.  The  sheer  physical 
fighting  on  the  noor  of  the  exchange  inspires  one 
to  concoct  a  simile  like  ihc  eladialori  of  the 
goidpil,  or  bearlmiting  in  Ihc  bullring.  Such  a 
scene  as  that  described  on  pages  70  to  72  elo- 
quently illustrates  the  muscular  issue, 

A  soberer  book  than  "  Friday,  the  Thirteenth  " 
contes  from  the  Dufficid  publiahiiut  house.  "  The 
Spirit  of  Labor,"  by  Hutchins  Hapgood,  pur- 
porting in  fact  to  be  the  biography  of  a  Chicago 


woodworker  named  Anton,  who  came  from 
S  chleswig- Hols  lei  n  as  a  young  boy.  Though 
Anton' prospered  here,  and  by  reason  of  his 
superior  intelligence  might  have  obtained  politi- 
cal preferment,  he  stuck  steadfastly  to  the  work- 
shop. Mr.  Hutcbins  found  Anton  a  grateful 
subject  because  Anton  had  ideas,  and  was  will- 


ing and  able  toncxpress  them,  whereas  the  aver- 
age mechanic  would  most  likely  have  nothing  to 
say,  and  would  not  knew  how  to  say  that  But 
Anton  was  more  than  intelligent;  he  was  imagi- 
native, nnd  had  an  emotional  interest  for  his 
class.  His  extreme  radicalism,  made  much  of 
by  the  author,  does  not,  however,  appeal  to  us 
as  an  argument  for  regarding  him  as  typically 
personifying  the  spirit  of  labor,  even  if  we  re- 
spect his  mental  independence.  Nor  can  we 
share  all  of  Mr.  Hapgood's  implied  sympathy  for 
trade-unionism.  Still,  "The  Spirit  of  Labor" 
must  be  praised  as  a  highly  informative  volume, 
containing,  no  doubt,  large  quantities  of  su)^-' 
stantial,  solidtruth.  ''■'■ 

"The  Ca^"  (Appleton),  by  Charlotte  Teller, 
treats,  too,  of  the  Chicago  industrial  situation, 
but  its  form  is  that  of  a  conventional  novel.  As 
to  Mr.  Howells'  "Through  the  Eye  of  the 
Needle"  (Harpers),  we  mention  this  Altrurian 
romance  just  here,  since  it  embodies  so  mudi 
cogent  criticism  of  every  important  phase  of 
American  life.  Of  course  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  no  one  needs  admonition  to  acquire  a  new 
book  by  William  Dean  Howells,  and  that  writer 
is  parttcularty  well  qualified  to  appraise  Ameri- 
can modes  and  moods  for  the  reason  that  he  hi^ 
spent  much  time  outsi<l«  tt«,  \w<i&  Q\.'\i^^*«St^- 
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DUAL  PERSONALITY. 

Mr.  Jack  London's  latest  work  tells  how  (he 
struggle  for  existence  unrolled  itself  "Before 
Adam"  (Macmillan), — or  rather,  how  it  may 
have.  And  ihe  narrator  is  able  to  record  those 
distant  happenings  through  the  agency  of  a 
dream-life  experienced  by  his  "other-self,"  his 
second  personality:  "What  was  this  personal- 
ity? When'had  j'tseif  lived  a  wake-a-day  life  on 
this  planet  in  order  to  collect  this  fund  of 
strange  experiences?  These  were  questions  that 
my  dreams  themsdvcs  answered.  He  lived  in 
the  lung  ago.  when  the  world  was  young,  in  that 
period  llial  we  call  the  Mid- Pleistocene.  He  fell 
Iiom  the  trees  but  did   not   strike  bottom.     He 

S'bbercd  with  fear  at  the  roaring  of  the  lions, 
e  was  pursued  by  beasts  of  prey,  struck  at  by 
deadly  snakes.  He  chattered  with  his  kind  in 
council,  and  he  received  rough  usage  ai  the 
hands  of  the  Fire  People  in  the  day  that  he  tied 
before  them."  One  learns  that  "the  Folk  iu  that 
day  had  a  vocabulary  of  thirty  or  forty  sounds," 
and  that  any  idea  not  expressible  by  one  of  these 
sounds  had  to  be  conveyed  by  pantoinicnc,  imless 
a  new  sound  could  be  invented  which  would  be 
generally  understood.  Ideas  rarely  occurred  to 
anybody,  it  is  true,  but,  on  the  other  hand.  "  We 
could  Iwitch  our  ears,  prick  them  up.  and  llatlen 
them  down  at  will.  And  we  could  scratch  Iw- 
tween  our  shoulders  with  ease.  We  could  throw 
stones  with  our  feel.  I  have  done  it  many  a 
time.  As  for  bird-nesting, — well,  I  iinly  wish 
the  twentieth  cenliiry  boy  could  sec  us.  But  we 
made  no  collections  of  eggs.     We  ate  them." 


No  Mid- Pleistocene  monkey -maiden,  but  a 
present-day  California  girl  is  the  heroine  of 
"The  While  Cat"  (Bobbs-Merrill).  Endowed 
with  two  personalities,  one  agreeable,  the  other 
detestable.  -Miss  Fielding  meets  with  an  un- 
scrupulous doctor,  who,  while  pretending  to  cure 
her  by  hypnotic  suggestion,  really  tries  to  sain 
her  hand  and  fortune.  At  last  a  sincere  adorer. 
so  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  relates,  frightens  out  of 
existence  the  bad  personality  by  the  aid  of  fire- 
works, revolver  shots,  and  a  Chinaman  masquer- 
ading as  a  dancing  demon. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

When  a  writer  of  fiction  sets  out  to  defend  or 
attack  some  system  of  religion  or  philosophy  or 
politics  or  social  economy,  he  must  beware  of 
producing  a  lecture  instead  of  a  tale.  Mr.  ^ang- 
will,  an  enthusiastic  Zionist,  has  frequently 
yielded  to  this  weakness,  and  his  "Ghetto  Cwn- 
edics"  (Macmillan)  show  that  he  is  not  done 
with  it  yel.  In  the  present  volume,  "  The  Jewi^ 
Trinity  "  and  "'  The  Sabbath  Question,"  for  in- 
stance, partake  of  the  polemical  character  ;  both 
make  excellent  reading,  to  be  sure,  but'one  could 
not  commend'  either  a.s  a  fine  specimen  of  artistic 
storywriting,  ."'  The  Tug  of  Love,"  brief,  direct. 
succmcl,  psychologically  keen,  hits  a  high  mark, 
on  the  other  hand.  For  the  essentially  comical, 
promised  by  the  liook's  title,  one  should  turn  to 
"  The  Yiddish  Hamlet."  A  poet  of  New  York's 
Ghetto  translates,  after  a  fashion  peculiar  to 
himself,  the  play  of  Shakespeare  so  that  it  be- 
comes "intelligible  to  the  modem  soul."  Thus 
the  melancholy  Dane  is  turned  into  the  Prince  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  ghost  is  left  out.  the  poet  re- 
ceiving $20  for  the  job.  Though  an  undoubted 
masterpiece,  this  version  of  Hamlet  would  not 
suit  every  audience  on  every  occasion,  so  an 
unscrupulou^i  Ihcalrical  manager,  wishing  to 
offer  an  irresistible  "attraction"  at  Passover. 
has  the  modernized  HamUl  readapted,  when,  lo 
and  behold.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  musical 
farce,  with  the  ghost  not  only  active  but  cake- 
walking,  and  the  libretto  generously  interlarded 
with  vernacular  pertaining  unto  thoSe  classic 
groves  known  as  I  lester  street  and  the  Bowery. 

"  Maarten  Maartcns ' "  volume,  too,  gives 
token  of  uneven  merit,  such  cheap,  ecnsalional 
stuff  as  "  Diamonds  "  contrasting  poorly  against 
•■  The  Little  Christian,"  or  "  Our  Lady  of  Lies," 
where  the  author  displays  real  depth  and  con- 
scientious art.  '  His  collection,  issued  under  the 
Applcton  imprint,  bears  the  name  of  "  The 
Woman's  Victory.'; 

Charles  Scriliner's  Sons  publish  eleven  tales 
by  Hopkinson  Smith,  painter  and  writer,  under 
the  title  belonging  to  the  first  of  said  tales,  "  The 
Veiled  Lady."  If  not  alarmingly  original,  Mr. 
Smith  at  least  has  the  knack'of  disclosing  just 
enough  to  keep  one's  imagination  wound   up. 

Short-stor)'  antholc«tcs  by  W.  J.  Henderson, 
C.  G.  n.  Roberts.  Arthur  Ruhl,  and  "  O.  Hen- 
ry."— the  last-named  an  easy  winner. — will  be 
found  mentioned  elsewhere.  Two  series  of  de- 
tective yarns  deserve  looking  into,  namely.  "  The 
Thinking  Machine"  ( Dodd.  Mead),  by  Jacques 
Fuirelle,  and  "Martin  Hewitt"  (Harpers),  by 
Arthur  '  Morriwn.  "The  Mayor's  Wife" 
(Bobhs-Merriin  may  be  ai)propriately  referred 
to  here,  dealing,  as  this  novel  does,  with  the  de- 
tection of  crime,   and  coming  from  the  pea   of 
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Anna  Katharine  Green,  who  wrote  "  The  Leav- 
enworth Case."  With  or  near  Mrs.  Green's 
novel  might  be  classified  one  from  the  Boston- 
ian  publisiiing  house  of  Pi«e  &  Co.,  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Blue  Motor,"  by  G.  S.  Paternoster. 

RUSSIAN  TALKS. 
Maxim  Gorky's  "  Mother "  (Appletons)  is  a 
story  which  brings  out  with  great  clearness  two 
opposite  traits  noticeable  in  the  Russian  char- 
acter. We  cannot  say  whether  the  -author's  in- 
tention was  to  emphasize  these  characteristics, 
tliough  of  course  he  is  fully  aware  of  their 
piescnce,'but  their  embodiment  or  description  in 
Russian  noveEistic  literature  is  no  new  thing. 
Since,  however,  Russian,  andj  for  that  matter, 
Slav  tetters  generally,  are  so  iittle  known, — even 
if  frequently  talked  about, — in  the  United  States, 
we  would  particularly  commend  this  excellent 
translation  of  .Gorky's  latest  book.  Here,  then, 
you  find  the  moujik't  benevolence  violently  off- 
set by  his  brutishness.  his  ferocity  most  strangely 
contradicted  by  phitanthropical  feelings  waiin 
and  spontaneous.  Brotherly  love,  expressing  it- 
self in  charitable  deeds  and  sell-sacrifice,  con- 
curs with  furious,  red  hot.  wrathful  cruelty. 
Jlcaven  knows  the  poor  moujik  has  suffered  suf- 
ficiently to  turn  his  patience  into  anger,  yet  the 
very  delinite  extremes  we  have  mentioned,  thus 
coexistint;  side  by  side,  seem  to  form  a  singu- 
larly curious  national  phenomenon.  The  Rus- 
sian people,  too,  as  a  whole,  are  deeply  religious, 
which  reverllieless  does  not  interfere  either  with 
the  murderous  promalion  or  homicidal  suppres- 
sion of  political  freedom, — another  fact  exem- 
plified in  the  course  of   Maxim  Gorky's  new 

novel,  itself  avowedly  justifying  the  establish-   _ _   „...^    ,. 

■nent   of  honun   happlncM   through   Inhuman  feeling.    But  there  is  a  Ruuian  yet  more  h,\«Jtk^ 


bloodiness.     "Mother"  constitutes  an  only  too 
horribly  historical  romance  of  quite  recent  events 

Two  other  stories  dealing  with  the  Czar's  do- 
minions one  cannot  take  so .  seriously.  Mr. 
O-xenham's  "  The  Long  Road "  (MacmilUn) 
turns  upon  a  tyrannous  order  of  exile  issued  by 
the  Governop  of  Irkutsk :  "  It  is  decreed  that 
the  within-named,  Stepan  Ivanovitch  Iline,  ma^ 
travel  where  he  will  within  the  bounds  of  Si- 
beria, save  within  the  province  of  Irkutsk,  but 
that  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  or  reside 
in  any  one  piace  for  a  longer  period  than  ten 
da^s  upon  any  condition  whatsoever.  It  is  Cn- 
Jcmed  upon  the  police  to  execute  this  decree 
with  the  utmost  stringency."  The  fact  of 
Slcpan  having  a  wife  and  child  might  lend  ad- 
ditional-pathos to  this  theme,  were  it  not  that 
Mr.  Oxenham's  vein  of  pathos  is  melodramatic, 
— and  therefore  false.  However,  we  speak  frara 
an  exacting  standpoint,  not  from  that  popular 
cne  which  is  satisGed  with  falseness  and  even 
acclaims  it  What,  for  instance,  could  exceed  the 
popularity  of  patent  medicines  or  French  heels? 
Lacking  neither  in  liveliness  nor  in  the  melo- 
dramatic clement,  "The  Princess"  (Harpers), 
in  those  two  respects  at  least,  may  claim  some 
degree  of  kinship  with  "  The  Long  Road."  Miss 
Potter,  howevcTj  abstaining  from  the  misery  and 
oppression  rife  in  "  darkest "  Russia,  or  Siberia, 
parades  a  great  array  of  grand  dukes,  princes.' 
generals,  courtiers,  ministers  of  state,  in  their 
splendors  and  intrigues  and  amours.  A  brilliant 
picture,  forsooth,  and  still. — oh,  paradoxical 
Russia, — how  appallingly  dark! 

Undoubtedly  Maxim  Gorky  is  a  great  artist, 
and  ofK_who   commands   a   mighty   sweep  of 
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Ion  (rediicpd)   Irom  "Tbe  txing  Rond." 


endowed:  He  possesses,  along  with  superb  art, 
surpass ing  iniellcctual  and  emotional  powers 
grandly  balanced ;  his  work  is  at  once  locally 
and  universally  important;  he  must  be  classified 
amoiW  the  giants  of  literary  history.  In  short. 
Ivan  Turgenev,  whose  stories  the  Scribners  now 
reissue,  cannot  be  neglected  by  anyone  desiring 
familiarity  with  the  world's  romantic  master- 
pieces. "  Fathers  and  Oiildren,"  Tui^enev's 
most  famous  novel,  merits  mention  beside  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter "  and  "  Adam  Bede." 

VARIOUS  LOCALITIES. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Antonio  Fogai- 
i;.ro's  romafce  entitled  "The  Saint."  the  .Put- 
nams  have  issued  an  English  version  of  "  The 
Patriot,"  actually  the  first  of  a  trilogy  ending 
with  ■■  The  Saint."  Between  the  two  conies  "  The 
Sinner,"  which  the  publishers  announce  as 
being  "in  press,"  and  which  should  therefore 
soon  appear  in  print.  Signor  I-ogazzaro's  scene 
of  action,  tliis  time,  is  the  shore  of.  I^go  Mag- 
^ore.  one  of  the  loveliest  places  in  Italy — that 
n  to  say,  in  the  world.  The  story,  rather  dif- 
fuse and  ill-balanced,  however  affecting,  con- 
cerns itself  wilh  social  and  political  aspects  of 
the  country  appurtenant  to  those  mid-century 
broils  and  turmoils  whence  it  at  last  emerged  a 
homogeneous,  united  kingdom  under  the  ruler- 
ship  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  The  ancient  Swiss 
Republic  affords  Mr.  Mason  a  picturesque  scenic 
background  for  his  love  story  of  Runnftig 
Water"  (Century),  and  provides  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  paint  before  one's  eye  the  joys  and 
dangers  oi  Alpine  climbing. 

We  feel  some  gratification  that  the  C.  M. 
Qark  Publishing  Company,  of  Boston,  has 
shown  sufficient  enterprise  to  place  on  the  mar- 
ket a  charming  little  tale,  full  of  Spanish  sun- 
shine and  warmth  and  genialty,  written  by  that 
countiVs  most  prominent  living  lady  novelist — 
Dcrfia  EmiliA  Pardo  Baz&n,  to  wit.    Besides,  the 


translation,  by  Amparo  Loriilg,  fulfills  the  dif- 
hcull  task  of  conveying  tbe  original  writer's 
sprightly,  animated  style  in  a  manner  quite 
spontaneous  and  natural.  Despite  all  uiese 
favorable  qualities  presented  by  "  Midsunnner 
Madness,"  the  firm  of  Clark  has  shown  courage 
in  priming  the  book,  because  the  public  usuauy 
takes  much  coaxing .  to  buy  a  translation. 
"Midsummer  Madness"  is  the  simple  account 
of  a  swift,  dashing  courtship  undertaken  by  a 
handsome  Andalusian  for  the  hand  of  a  widowed 
marchioness  of  Madrid.  The  intensity  and  the 
glow  of  a  Spanish  love  affair,  absorbing  both 
parties  so  completely,  leading  them  to  express 
their  sen'timents  in  such  exquisite  tenderness  of 
feeling  and  such  poetical  turns  of  language — 
this  must  give  rise  to  comparison  with  Ameri- 
can courtship,  so  calm  and  uillmaginative,  so 
half-hearted  because  of  the  woman's  pleasures 
and  the  man's  business,  so  unimportant  for 
either  sex  because  divorce  is  so  easy.  But  let  it 
not  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  America 
stands  convicted  of  all  the  disadvantage  where 
love  and  matrimony  are  involved.  Neither  the 
example  of  Spain,  nor  that  of  any  other  land, 
would  justify  such  a  conclusion.  Indeed,  Mrs. 
Wharton's  "Madame  de  Treymes "  (Scribner) 
casts  a  light  on  the  French  fashion  which  might 
well  incline  the  cool,  commercial  Yankee  to  re- 
with  prose  and  apple  pie  (symboliz- 


gentleman  of  the  verj;  best  type,  has  won 
the  heart  of  the  Marquise  de  Malrive,  nfe 
Fanny_  Frisbee,  their  attachment  beiiig  perfectly 
platonic,  however,  pending  the  divorce  suit 
which  is  to  free  the  Marquise  from  her  d^ener- 
ate  husband.  To  this  divorce  the  husband's 
family  at  first  raises  the  obstacles  of  religion, 
tradition,  and  family  sentiment — or  "  solidanty," 
as  Mrs.  Wharton  calls  it.  Yet  even  the  fanul/ 
has  to  acknowledge,  finally,  that  the  Marquis  u 
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a  blackguard  with  whom  a  detent  woma 
not  be  expected  to  put  up.  Then  there  seem 
happy  days  in  store  for  the  worthy  Durham 
and  Fanny  de  Malrive.  But  now  something 
else  occurs.  Fanny  has  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve, 
regarded  by  his  father's  people  as  the  future 
piop  and  pillar  of  the  hou^e  of  Malrive;  he  is 
_to  inherit  the  proud  old  title,  to  maintain  the 
social  prestige  o(  his  name,  to  represent  a  race 
that  helped  to  build  the  annals  of  church  and 
state.  Thcreicre.  of  course,  the  boy  must  be 
kept  under  appropriate  influences.  The  Mar- 
quis would  consent  to  a  divorce,  and  Fanny 
could  go  off  10  America  with  her  new  husband 
if  she  pleased — conditions  quite  agreeable  to  the 
family,  which,  mind  you, 'was  arranging  evcry- 
tl.ing,  regardless  of  the  four  persons  most  in- 
timately concerned.  Yes,  the  divorce  would  be 
allowed — on  one  further  condition:  the  so'n  must 
bi  surrendered  to  the  family,  to  be  brought  up 
oi  a  riijht  good  and  true  Malrive.  Such  a  sacri- 
fice Durham  would  not  ask,  would  not  have  per- 
mitted the  mother  to  make,  who  thus  kept  her 
child,  which  meant  that  the  family  did  not  lose 


i^ontlsplrce  (reduced)  from  "  UldiuiniiiEr  Madnn*," 


Ing  Water." 

him,  and  thus  preserved  its  own  "  solidarity." 
Poor  Fanny,  poor  boy,  poor  Durham,  glorious 
family  solidarity  of  France  I 

The  painful  incidents  just  related  happen  in 
Paris.  Avignon  and  the  regions  thereabout  fur- 
nish Miss  Edith  Rickert  occasion  to  give  a  pic- 
ture of  life  rarely  attempted  by  foreigners,  for 
■■The  Golden  Hawk"  (Baker,  Taylor)  is  a 
Proven<;al  tale,  and  those  who  know  a  good 
piece  of  work  in  the  line  of  "  local  color  "  when 
they  see  one  will  render  to  Miss  Rickert  the 
credit  she  deserves.  Still  another  "  Latin  "  scene 
— namely,  tlie  island  of  Cuba  with  the  insur- 
gents of  the  nineties— has  attracted  Harold  Bind- 
loss.  his  "  Dust  of  Conflict "  recently  issuing 
from  the  Stokes  press. 

Excepting  "The  Events-Man"  (Moftal,  Yard), 
in  whieh  Richard  Barry  chronicles  some  adven- 
tures of  a  war  correspondent  during  the  Rus- 
so-Japanese conflict,  there  appears  to  have  been 
tittle  fiction  published  this  season  bearing  spe- 
cifically on  the  East,  either  near  or  far. .  None 
of  it,  at  any  rate,  warrants  detailed  discussion 
here.  But  Mr.  Barry  may  always  be  counted 
upon  for  graphic  power.  So.  too,  may  Eden 
Phitlpotts,  and  for  a  sometimes  splendid  swing 
of  rhythmic  style,  as  well.  Fierce,  primal  pas- 
sions play  at  large  in  the  bosom  of  Daniel  Bren- 
don,  whose  beliefs  and  principles  are  to  him 
more  than  his  life  and  not  less  than  his 
soul.  Titanic  both  in  stature  and  emotions,  this 
rugged    son   of    Dartmoor   was   predesti.v«A.  v^ 
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tainmenl.     Free  from  the  too  commoii  trick  of 

embellishing  actuality  with  traditional  cant,  ttiis 
author  wins  the  intelligent  reader  through  a 
sympathetic  cynicism  denoting  experience  and 
honesty,  the  whole  expressing  itself  in  most 
humorous  form.  Shopgirls  and  bartenders  and 
pseudo- Bohemians  and  "that  sad  company  of 
mariners  known  as  Jersey  commuters  *' — such 
t>pes  are  hit  off  with  Immense  cleverness.  "  The 
Trimmed  Lamp"  must  appeal  to  all  discriminat- 
ing devotees  of  local  cliarscter  study,  and  each 
one  of  Ihem  will  wish  to  stay  acquainted  with 
"O.  }Ienry,"' 


"The  Whirlwind'  (McClure,  Phillips)  makes 
plain,  to  a  career  of  tragedy — such  as  only  an 
artist  of  Mr.  Phillpotis'  sterling  strength  could 
safely. venture  to  transcril>e.  Politer  pcrsoii.s  of 
milder  eonviclions  inhabit  Mr.  Cils  worthy's 
"Country  House"  (Putn,inil,  where  the  ques- 
tion of  divorce  crops  up  nniler  Ktiglish  poiiif 
of  view.  Mrs.  Still  writes  with  her  usual 
vivaciousness  a  iilensing  love  stfiry  whose  prin- 
cipal characters  belong  to  the  commercial  ari.s- 
tocracy  of  a  mniiufai-tnrini;  town  in  nurtherii 
Wales,  entitled  " 'Ih*  Si)verei(;n  Remedy" 
(Etoublcday.  Page). 

Cis-Atlantic  communities  yield  topics  to  sev- 
eral sons  and  daughters  of  Columbia,  none  of 
these  efforts  shining  very  brijjhtly  in  any  par- 
ticular respect.  The  title  of  R.  M.  Bower's 
"  RauKc  Dwellers  "  t  Dillingham )  explains  itself ; 
Hamlin  Garland  selects  the  Klondike  for  liis  ad- 
venturous gold-mining  novel,  "  Tlie  Long  Trail  " 
(HarpcrJ  ;  Edwin  A?a  l.)ix  t:ikcs  one  lo  th<- 
antt(|uaied  village  of  "  Pru[ihel's  Landing " 
(Scrihners)  in  Coiinccticnt.  "'  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock"  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Moore  Davis  remain 
faithful  to  ihc  (Jreat  Smoky  Mountains  and  New 
Orleans.— see  "The  Windfall"  (Diiffield)  and 
"The  Price  of  Silence"  (Houghton,  MilTiin). 
Ellis  Jfcredith  relates  what  sort  of  Hps  and 
downs  may  befall  those  who  come  to  New  York 
with  ambitions  artistic.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  hav- 
ing lent  their  imprint  to  Miss  Meredith's  ro- 
mance. Above  these  tnore  or  less  inconspicuous 
endeavors  stand  some  collected 


"  0.  Henry's  "  ability  to  provide  capital  enter- 


■iHl) 


■The  I'rtct.of  Sllmee." 


FIERCE  NAUTICAL  CARKBRS. 

"  In  order  to  make  it  plain  lo  mj;  readers  thtf 
the  following  pages  may  he  read  without  acquir-  ' 
ing  false  information  about  the  sea,  or  the  ways 
of  its  servants.  1  beg  to  say  that  everjf  incident 
recorded  is  fai-t.  either  well  suthenticated  bj 
others,  or  personal  experience  of  my  Own. 
Thus  the  beginning  of  -Mr  Bulien's  "  Frank 
lirown."  and  one  is  glad  to  have  this  testimony 
l>ecausc  it  enables  one  to  make  a  distinction  in 
f.ivor  of  "  Fr.ink  Brown"  (Dutton)  against 
half  a  do^en  otber  nautical  narrations  now  ap- 
pearing. These,  in  general,  constitute  a  cata- 
logue of  lie^itly  excesses ;  intoxication,  cupidity, 
cursing,  ([uarrelitig.  plotting,  lighting,  violence  to 
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women,  bloody  revenge,  terocioui  murder, 
and  so  forth.  "The  Mystery"  (McClure,  Phil- 
lips), by  5.  E.  White  and  S.  H.  Adams,  is 
adorned  on  its  very  cover  by, a  blaekbearded, 
bare- fooled,  rcd-shirted,  blue-trousered  pirate 
sitting  on  a  money  chest,  while  Mr,  Pemberton's 
"  Diamond  Ship "  (Appleton)  offers  all  the 
textual  depinion  you  want  of  criminal  rascality. 
As  for  Jlr,  Quiller-Couch'a  "  Poison  Island " 
(Scribner).  a  few  chapter  headings  may  illus- 
trate his  drift:  "A  Street  Fight,"  "Enter  the 
Returned  Prisoner."  "The  Hunted  and  the 
Hunter,"  "The  Crime  in  the  Summer  House," 
■'  The  Bloodstain  on  Ihc  Stile."  "  The  Flag  anil 
the  Cashbox,"  "  The  Women  in  the  Graveyard." 
"The  Scream  on  the  Cliff,"  "We  Find  the 
Treasure."  Even  the  banks  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Thame.i  are  infested  by  villainous  deapera- 
dces,  accordiiig  to  Edward  Noble,  who  yet  con- 
trives to  make  their  abominable  misdeeds  almost 
fascinating  through  his  wonderfully  potent  stvle, 
whereof  "The  Issue"  (Doubleday,  Page)  ex- 
hibits many  a  telling  passage. 

Tlie  Harper  Brothers  publish  two  tales  con- 
cerning the  Banks  of  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland. "  To  the  Credit  of  the  Sea "  atid 
"  The  Cruise  of  the  Shining  Light,"  written  by 
Lawrence  ifott  and  Norman  Duncan,  respcct- 
iiely,  conclude,  with  the  tropical  adventures  of 
'  The  Flying  Cloud " — composed  by  Morley 
Roberts — i  lict  lavithly  devoted  to  the  lowest 
pafsinns    rt    ninnViii'f       Viewing    these    preiiy 


hiiliils  of  men,  one  must  not  expect  too  much 
from  animals.  They,  somehow,  manage  to  do 
without  drunkenness  and  intrigue.  To  what  ex- 
tent certain  denizens  of  the  deep  and  its  adjoin' 
ing  limits  indtilge  their  Uisls  of  blood  and  plun- 
der Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Rolterts  most  graphicallv 
sets  forth.  His  clever  collaborator  with  brush 
and  pencil,  Mr.  C.  L.  Bui!,  helps  to  render  "The  ' 
Haunters  of  the  Silences"  a  striking  commentary 
on  struggles  for  existence  other  than  those 
waged  by  the  lords  and  ladies  of  creation.  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  who  also  publish  "The  Flying, 
Cloud,"  contribute  a  tasteful  typographic  dress. 
And  we  may  not  quit  this  subject  without  ex- 
pressing applause  at  the  handsome  color  plates 
iiy  Arthur  Twidle  that  accompany  "Frank 
Brown,"  permission  to  inspect  which  would  no 
doubt  be  granted  at  Dutton  &  Co.'s  bookshop. 
.11  West  Twenty-third  street. 

VARIOUS  TKBUE8. 


MORIfV  BOBEBTS, 
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about  Mr.  Barnes:  "He  examines  carefully  his 
revolver,  judges  the  wind,  which  is  fortunatfU- 
very  languid.  Hastily  he  selects  a  spot  with  a 
Kood  line  oi  sight,  and  stands  wailing.  .  ,  '. 
Mr.  Barnes  now  knows  that  in  a  very  little  time 
he  must  sh(H>t  quick  as  lightning  and  straight  as 
a  bee's  flight,  to  save  a  man's  life  or  a  woman's 
honor  from  a  being  subtle  as  Machtavclli  and 
remorseless  as  Beelzebub."  Down  goes  the  vil- 
lain and  up  round  the  neck  of  Barnes  go  the 
arras  of  the  highloned  Enid  Anstrnlhcr,  a  per- 
fect lady:  "Never,  up  to  this  time,  has  Baruc^; 
s(.  thoroughly^  appreciated  the  latent  nobility  of 
his  sweet  bride.  Another  irresistible  beaiily. 
who  likewise  surrounds  the  hero's  neck  at  the  right 
moment,  figures  in  Mr.  Nicholson's  "Port  nf 
Missing  Men,"  that  concerns  a  plot  to  change  the 
Austrian  succession,  with  enginecriiig  headquar- 
ters  at  Washington,  D.  C.  At  one  of  the  story's 
early  stages  "  Shirley's  tense,  arrested  figure, 
her  bright,  eager  eyes,  her  parted  lips,  as  lie 
saw  her  before  the  battle  pictures  in  the  g.illcry 
at  Paris,  came  up  before  him  and  gave  him 
pause.     He  could    not   play   upon   that   stolen 

fiance  or  tease  her  curiosity  m  respect  to  it. 
'.  this  were  a  ship  flirtation  it  might  be  well 
enough ;  but  the  very  sweetness  and  opeiilieart- 
edness  of  her  youth  shielded  her." 

The  Indianapolis  Bobbs-Mcrrill  Company, 
who  have  brought  out  Mr,  Nicholson's  novel, 
furnish  a  highly  amusing  bit  of  grotesquery  in 
"The  Slim  Princess,"  slapped  off  by  that  agile. 
flashing    literary    harlequm,    Mr.    George    Ade. 


DeeiKtT  <redaced). 


Princess  Kalora,  the  daughter  of  a  Balkan  j>o- 
tentatc,  arouses  the  admiration  of  a  young,  nch, 
and  superbly  impudent  American,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  her  friends  and  relations,  since 
the  national  ideal  demands  that  all  women  be 
massively  adorned  with  adipose  tissue,  whereas 
Kalora  happens  'to  be  decidedly  slender.  A  fur- 
ther half  hour's  amusement  might  be  derived 
from  perusing  the  humorous  Mr.  Butler's 
"Great  American  Pie  Company"  (McGlure, 
Phillips),  a  tiny  volume  which  describes  a 
scheme  to  form  a  pie  trust  by  cornering  not 
only  America's  fruit,  sugar,  and  flour,  but  con- 
trolling the  nation's  bakeries  and  mills  and  rail- 
ways. The  whimsical  vein  of  "E,  Nesbit"  ex- 
presses itself  in  "The  Slory  of  the  Amulet" 
(Dutton).  meant  for  grown  ups  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, though  a  fairy  tale.  Delicately  fanciful. 
.■■nd  deeply  spiritual  besides,  Frederick  van 
Eeden's  "The  Quest"  (Luce  &  Co.)  merits 
wide  attention;  "The  Quest"  forms  an  admira- 
ble translation  of  the  Dutch  story  "D«  Kleine 
Johannes." 

To  scenes  of  the  cinder  path,  the  hunting  field, 
the  race  course,  does  Mr.  Arthur  Suhl  lend  his 
unpretending  muse,  by  no  means  ineffective  be- 
cause straight  and  frank  and  simple.  Mr.  Ruhl'* 
style  of  writing  suits  his  subjects  veiy  well,  as 
"  A  Break  in  Training"  (Outing  Publishing 
Company)   pleasantly  demonstrates. 

It  IS  so  unusual  for  an  author  of  popular  fic- 
tion to  depart  from  her  field  to  write  a  drama 
that  we  make  no  apology  for  saying  here: that 
Miss  Mary  Johnston,  author  of  ''To-Have  and 
To  Hoy,"  has  written  a  very  clever  play  entitled 
n"  (Houghton,  Mifflto). 


"The  Goddess  of  Rea 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street,  New  York 

Tiffany  Engagement  Rings 

Can  only  be  purchased  direct  from  Tiffany  &  Co.  's 
Establishments  in  New  York,  Paris  and  London 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  selected  especially  for  their  purity, 
color  and  individual  merits,  set  singly  or  in  combination  as  desired 

A  few  moderate  priced  rings  with  first  quality  stones,  mounted  in 
18  karat  gold  or  platinum  are  listed  below 

Solitaire  diamond  rings      -        -        -        $30,  53,  85,  100  upward 

With  diamond  studded  shanks   -        -        -     $55, 75, 95 

Solitaire  ruby,  pearl,  emerald  or  sapphire  rings      -     .  $50 

With  diamonds  embedded  in  shank     -       -       -       $80 

Two-stone  rings :  two  diamonds  or  diamond  and  other 
precious  stone  -------       $55 

With  diamonds  in  shank    -        -        -        -        -       $85 

Three-stone  rings:  three  diamonds  or  two  diamonds 
with  pearl,  ruby,  emerald  or  sapphire  -        -        -       $65 

Half  hoops  of  five  diamonds  or  alternating  with  other 
precious  stones         - $75 

Princess  rings  of  diamonds,  pearls  or  sapphires     -       $100 

Banquet  or  dinner  rings,  various  combinations      -       $150 
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Cuts  of  the  above  or  richer  rings  showing  sizes  of  stones,  styles  of 
mountings  and  prices  mailed  upon  request, also  TitTany  1907  Blue  Book 
containing  over  600  pages  of  descriptions  and  prices  of  other  articles 

Fifth  Avenue  Newark 


Tiffany  &  Co    always  welcome  a  comparison  of  prices 
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AMONG   OTHER   IMPORTANT 


AUTHOR 

B.  L.  PUTNAM 
WE  ALE 

Author   of    "  The    Re- 
shaping of  the  Far 
East^**  etc. 

ROLLO  OGDEN 

Editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Tost. 


WALTER  H.  HULL 

Editor. 

HERBERT  L. 
OSGOOD 

Columbia   University. 


J.  ALLEN  SMITH, 

of  the  University  of 
Washington. 

JOHN  R. 
COMMONS 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

SIMON  N.  PATTEN 

University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

FREDERIC 
HARRISON 


Rev.  R.  J. 
CAMPBELL 

City  TempUy  London^ 

WALTER 

RAUSCHEN- 

BUSCH 

Rochester  Theological 
Sem. 

JOSEPH  A. 
LEIGHTON 

Hobart  College. 

SHAILER 
MATHEWS 

University  of  Chicago. 


TITLE 

**The  Truce  In  the  Far  East 

and  its  aft<>rnmth  is  the  most  sl^niaeant  and  Interesting  volume  on  the  political  and  com- 
mercial situatiun  In  eastern  Asia,  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Mr.  weale's  analysis  of 
the  solid  results  of  the  war  Is  thorough,  voluminous,  surprising  and  somewhat  disquieting." 
—Chicago  Record  Herald. 

Clothe  Svo,  with  maps  and  itlustrationa,  $3.S0  net;  by  tnaiL,  $3.71  net. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Edivln  L.  Godldn 

"  If  on  every  educateil  American's  most  accessible  shelves  '  Godkin's  Life  *  could  have  Its  fit- 
ting place  alongside  Curtis's  '  Addresses  and  Orations/  the  *  Letters  of  James  RuaAell  Low- 
ell,' the  *  Life  of  William  Llovd  Garrison.*  by  his  sons,  and  Bryce's  American  Cornnioii- 
we^ilth,*  there  would  be  little  ground'  for  pessimism  as  to  the  future  of  Democracy  in 
America."— T/i«  Dita.  Tiro  volume*^  with  portraits,  fi.OU  net;  by  mail,  ^.'M. 

Practical  Problems  In  Banking  and  Currency 

A  collection  of  Addres-^eij  Dtjlivere<l  by  prominent  Bankers  and  EconomistA,  covering  th«> 
vital  problems  before  the  Ananclal  world.  Cloth,  Bvo,  f:i.50  net ;  by  mail^  #:t.67. 

The  American  Colonies  In  the  17tli  Century 

Vol.  III.    The  Control  Exercised  by  the  British  Government  ov«»r  the  Colonies. 

Cloth,  8ru..  $3.U)  net;  by  mail,  $3.19. 

Of  the  work  In  which  this  is  the  completing  volume,  The  Nation  has  said:—**  It  most  be  ad- 
judged the  most  substantial  and  masterful  contribution  made  to  the  study  of  American 
colonial  hijitory  in  recent  years."  The  set  in  three  volume*,  ^.00  net  (carriage  ejetra.) 

The  Spirit  of  American  Government 

A  study  of  the  constitution  :  Its  origin,  Influence,  and  Relation  to  Democracy.  In  the 
Citizens'  Library,  edited  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  eighteenth  century  distrust  of  democracy,  and  of  its  fruits  in  the  framing 
of  the  Constitution.  Cloth,  icith  leattur  back,  $1.25  nef ;  by  mail,  $I.3£». 

Races  and  Immigrants  In  America 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  tme  of  the  most  pressing  problems  liefore  this  country.— 
the  efficient  assimilatitm  of  the  inc<milug  races.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.SU  net ;  by  mail,  $1.6;L 

The  New  Basis  of  Civilization 

The  flrst  Issue  in  a  new  series  on  American  Social  Progresii,  edited  by  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  contributions  from  Pres.  Hadley  of  Yale,  Professor  Jenks 
of  Cornell,  and  others,  to  a  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  newer  scMMal  thought  and  of 
rfH*entscient1flc  investigation.  Cloth,  Vinut,  f  l.UO  net ;  by  uuiil,  $1.0U. 

The  Creed  of  a  Layman 

TniK  is  the  simple  statement  of  the  gradual  unfolding  of  his  personal  beliefs  which  his 
friends  have  ho  often  pressed  him  to  make.  Cloth,  l^mo,  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  ^l.tfti. 


The  New  Theology 


"  The  great  topic  of  the  hour  In  religious  circles  in  England.  So  wide  a  sale  and  diaeuasion 
of  a  theological  treatise  are  probably  unexampled.  It  lias  displaced  the  latest  novel  and  is 
made  the  universal  theme  of  dining  room  chat."— ATa/ion.  Cloth,  I'imo,  $1.S0  net. 

Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis 

The  industrial  revolution,  man's  relation  to  the  soil,  the  morale  of  the  workers,  phyaical 
decline,  the  wedge  of  inequality,  the  crumbling  of  political  democracy,  the  moral  taint, 
the  undermining  of  the  family,  are  factors  in  the  crisis  treated  In  detalL 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  fi«f,'  bymaU,  fl.CS. 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Civilization  of  To-day 

Its  aim  Is  to  set  forth  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus  as  furnisliing  a  moral  and  spiritual  foun- 
dation for  the  life  of  modem  culture.  Cloth,  Vimo.    Just  ready. 

The  Church  and  the  Changing  Order 

A  constructive  discussion  of  the  methods  by  which  the  church  may  repair  the  results  of  its 
unscientiftc  spirit  and  its  lack  of  sympathy  with  social  movemenu. 

Cloth,  12mo.    Just  ready. 
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NEW    MACMILLAN    BOOKS 


NOVELS 


TITLE 


The  Long  Road 


"  A  thrllUng  and  absorbing  itory.  Throufrti  all  the  tragedy  .  .  .  there  Is  a  rarely  sweet  ac- 
companiment of  tender  tones,  of  love  and  neroism  and  Intermittent,  nerer  quite  lost,  hope. 
—A  touching,  beautiful  story."— Daily  Mews.  Cloih,  $1.50. 


AUTHOR 

JOHN 
OXENHAIf 


A  Victor  of  Salamls 


A  noTel  of  adTenture  full  of  brllUanoe  and  action.  There  Is  no  breaking  lit  the  thread  of 
Interest.  Olaucon,  a  winner  In  the  Isthmian  games,  outlawed  as  a  traitor,  a  favorite  of 
Xerxes,  yet  a  "  Victor  of  Salamls  "  Is  a  most  attracUre  figure.  Cloth,  $l.sa 


wlrBft*   S« 

DAVIS 


Ghetto  Comedies 


"These  tales  are  endowed  with  qualities  of  genuine  pathos,  abundant  humor,  dramatic 
poww,  and  a  large  and  generous  measure  of  human  sympathy.*'— ^Torfik  American. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 


ISRAEL 
ZANGWILL 


Before  Adam 

"  Such  a  weird,  fascinating  tale  that  one  wonders  where  to  begin  to  tell  how  beautiful  It  Is 
—how  Tltally  interesUng/^— Denver  PmT.  Cloth,  $1.90. 

Family  Secrets 

A  chronicle  of  semi-suburban  life  that  will  cause  Its  readers  (men  or  women)  many  a  com- 
prehendlng  chuckle.  Cktik,  $1 J5. 


JACK 
LONDON 


MARION  F. 
WA8HBURNE 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Sappho  and  Phaon 

Mr.  MacKaye's  •'Jeanne  d*  Arc  **preflented  the  unusual  ■pepCaoie  of  a  soeoesifnl  poelio 

Thlsnein 


drama  by  an  American  author. 
Madame  Kallch  as  Sappha 


new  play  will,  it  is  safl.  be  presented  in  the  fUl  with 

CloCJ^  $1 JB  net.    Bvwta4i,$lM, 


Shakespeare,     BigtM  Men  of  UUers 


A  convenient,  very  readable  book  in  a  notable  series.  It  Is  meant  for  those  who  would 
read  easily,  with  comprehension,  for  personal  pleasure,  the  works  of  the  man  "who  has 
said  more  about  humanity  than  any  other  writer,  and  said  it  better.** 

Blue  CMhf  \3mo,  gUi  topt  75  een<t  net;  5y  mail,  85  etmU, 


MACICAYE 


WALTER 
RALEiai 


The  Birth  of  the  NaUoiit  JamestounD,  1807 

An  especially  attractire  book  In  which  the  story  of  the  early  settlers  of  Vlnlnla  is  tdd  with 
that  Indescribably  refreshing  grace  which  gare  to  her  "  Raocdleotloiis  of  pisace  and  War*' 
their  peculiar  charm.  Cloth,  muttraied,  ISsm,  $1.75  net;  fry  wtaii,  $1.88  tut. 


A.  PRYOR 


Three  Acres  and  Ulierty 

The  book  Is  a  fasdnatteg  demonstration  of  how  a  man  may  combine  the  best  of  city  and 
country  life  In  freedom  and  comfort,  without  orerwork,  heary  rewjonslhHlty,  or  other  than 
▼ery  small  capltaL  IlhuiraUd,  etoth,  limo,  $1.78  nti;  fry  moU,  $1.87  net. 


BOLTON 
HALL 


The  Ba€lk  of  Vegetables  and  Garden  Herbs 

An  exceedingly  practieal  handbook  and  planting  table  for  the  ▼cgetabie  Garden. 

«  CMk,mpag09,UhutruUd,$lJ9n«ifhwwtaa,$lMn€L 

The  Common  Bacterial  infections  of  flie  Digestive 
Tract  and  the  Intoxlcatloiis  Arising  from  Them 


A  most  suggestlre  presentation  of  methods,  some  of  them  original,  of  gaining  a  i 
ceptlon  of  certain  bacterial  processes  operatlre  in  such  acute  nlsesses  as  cholera  inftmtiim. 
dysentery  and  typhoid  ferer,  and  eren  mors  widely  in  the  Twy  common  self-poisoning  or 
gastro-enteric  origin  which  induces  depression  and  tlie  over-early  onset  of  oML  aee. 

Ckfth,  i9mOf  880  jMges,  ^.SOiier;  fry  Mail,  $l.a  net. 


ALLEN 


Pmt*  €•  A» 
HERTER 

C^mmh'a  l/tdtfersUy. 
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The  American  Crisis  Biographies 


What  the 
Press  Says 

LINCOLN 

'*  It  is  not  an 
ealogy,  it  is  not 
depreciation,  but 
a  careful  esti- 
mate of  the  man 
and  the  presi- 
dent." 

— Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, 


BENTON 

**  An  accurate 
and  impressive 
picture  of  one 
of  the  most  res- 
olute, '  peerless 
and  intelligent 
politicians  of  his 
time."— 
Public  Opinion, 


FARRAGUT 

**  Among  the 
best  books  of  its 
kind.  Facts, 
well  authentica- 
ted, occupy  the 
space  that  is  us- 
ually given  to 
mere  eulogy  in 
small  biogra- 
phies."— 

The  Dial. 


SHERMAN 

**  A  careful 
study  of  one  of 
the  most  daring 
and  picturesque 
of  the  Civil  War 
generals.  A  read- 
able and  inter- 
esting volume." 

'—Boston  Herald, 


Edited  by 

ELUS  PAXSON  OBERHOLTZER,  Ph.D. 

With  the  counsel  and  advice  of  Professor  JOHN  B.  McMASTER. 

of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Each  volume  contains  frontispiece  portraits 

Price,  $125. 

ALREADY  ISSUED. 

Abraham  LincoliL  By  Ellis  paxson  Oberholtzer. 
Thomas  H.  Benton.    By  Joseph  m.  Rogers. 
David  G.  FarraguL    By  John  r.  spears. 
William  T.  Sherman.    By  Edward  robins. 
Judah  P.  Benjamin.    By  pierce  butler. 
Frederick  Douglass.   By  booker  r.  Washington. 

READY  IN  JULY. 

Robert  E.  Lee.    By  Philip  Alexander  Bruce. 

READY  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

JetterSOn  Davis.     By  Professor  \\.  E.  DODD. 

READY  IX  DECEMBER. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens.    By  Louis  Pendleton. 

Other  volumes  in  preparation. 


THIS  series  was  designed  to  give  a  dispassionate, 
authoritative    and    entertaining    view   of    the 
Americans  who  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the 
^eat  crises  that  the  country  has  faced. 

There  could  be  nothing  of  greater  importance  from 
both  a  literary  and  historical  standpoint  than  these 
carefully  planned  and  splendidly  written  biographies, 
each  prepared  by  a  man  peculiarly  fitted  to  treat  the 
subject  allotted  to  him. 

Literature  descriptive  of  the  series  will  be  for- 
warded upon  request. 

SEND  FOR  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


GEORGE  W.   JACOBS   &   COMPANY 
1214  Walnut  Street  pmiusiicn  PhUadelphla,  P*. 
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Jamestown    Exposition 

Before  visiting  the  exposition,  took  np  Jamestown  and  allied  subjects  in  jrour 
New  International,  and  you  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
exposition. 

While  at  the  exposition,  visit  our  exhibit  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  which 
is  open  to  everyone,   for  reference  and  information  regarding  the  exposition. 

Our  exhibit  of  the  great  modern  encyclopaedia — The  New  International — will 
be  found  most  interesting. 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

stands  to-day  as  the  most  complete,  accurate  and  up-to-date  of  all  reference  works. 
Its  articles  are  quoted  by  leading  authorities  everywhere  as  the  most  authentic 
information  extant  on  all  subjects.     Every  field  of  knowledge  is  covered  in  its  pages. 

Our  easy  payment  plan   places   this   w'otk   in    youi    home  without    a   large 
initial  outlay. 


O  Volnmea,     lOO.OOO  Sub)ectB.     16,000  PAtfes.      7.000  Illaslraflons 

To  learn  more  about  this  ivork.  let  us  send 
you  two  Interesting  and  useful  books*  FREE 
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Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Publishers 

373  Flflb  Avenue.  New  York  Oly 
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TWO  GREAT  NOVELS 


By  ANNA  KATHARINE  GREEN 

The  Mayor's  Wife 

The  famous  weaver  of  mysteries 
has  here  with  infinite  deftness  woven 
one  of  her  most  alluring  plots. 

The  story  seems  to  come  toward 
the  reader  from  the  page  and  take 
hold  of  him. 

The  suspense  is  increased  from 
chapter  to  chapter,  and  the  solution, 
awaited  with  breathless  interest,  is  not 
given  till  the  very  end. 

Seven  Pictures  br 

ALICE  BARBER  STEPHENS 

$/.50  postpaid 


By  LOUIS  JOSEPH  VANCE 

The  Brass  Bowl 

"Among  the  fiction  books  for 
the  coming  summer's  reading 
'Tile  Brass  Bowl,'  by  Louis 
Joseph  Vance  should  hold  a  high 
place. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  rattling  romance  that  has  been 
put  out  in  many  a  day." — 
New   York  Sun. 

Pictures  by  OKSON  LOWELL 

$f.50  postpaid 


THE     BOBBS-MERRILL     COMPANY,    Publishers,     INDIANAPOLIS 
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In  Full  Swing'      Haoe  You  Joined 

The  new  Wana-  .  Vof  9 

makerWorld History      t!^^^^^^^^^^HBll!!Z_____Z!_I!I!^^^^^^^^H  M.    Ct  i 

Club  isalready  in  fnll 
awing.  At  this  date 
(Apnl  29th)  inquir- 
ies have  been  re- 
forty  States,  and  the 
new  Club  promises 
to  duplicate  the  re- 
markable success  of 
former  Wanamaker 
book  clabs.  Let  us 
tell  you  again  about 
OUT  remarkabi  e  offer. 
Through  the  pub- 
lishers' introdnctoiy 
sale, 

THE 
HISTORIANS' 

HISTORY 
Of  the  WORLD 

was  placed  in  thons- 
ands  of  the  best 
homes  all  over  the 
United  States,  and 
this  has  created  a 
wonderful  demand 
for  The  History, 

Recognizing  this 
fact  .TheWanamaker 
Stores  contracted 
with  the  pnblishers 
for  an  entire  large 
edition  and  are  offer- 
ing the  work,  in  con- 
nection with  the 
Wanamaker  World 
History  Club, 

AtabontHALF 

PUBLISHERS' 

PRICES 

Here  we  have  the 
essentials    of   a   big 


Second :    One  that  is  widely  known  and  for  which 

there  is  already  a  very  large  demand. 
Third :    Very  low  prices,  while  still  maintaining 

the  high  standard  of  excellence  in  type,  paper 

and  binilings. 
Fonith :    Extremely  favorable  terms. 

There's  big  satisfaction  in  doing  bnainess  this 
way — taking  something  that  the  people  want,  some- 
thing that  they  need,  something  that  is  good  for 
them  to  have,  and  placing  it  easily  within  their 

'"^  JOIN  THE  NEW  CLUB 

For  yonr  convenience  we  have  placed  a  conpon 
in  this  advertisement  -which,  if  j'on  will  fill  it  out 


and  return  it  to  as,  will  secure  for  you  full  details 
as  to  the  new  Clnb,  the  Special  Wanamaker  Terms, 
and  a  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  (12S  pages) 
describing  the  work  itself.  To  obtain  this  in- 
formation costs  you  absolutely  nothing  and  places 
yon  under  no  obligation  whatever. 

SEND  COUPON  TO-DAT 

^/nbwyork'  philadblphia 


«  mritlaa  to  ntotrtlMn 
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LITTLE,    BROWN   &    CO.'S    NEW   NOVELS 


AUNT  JANE    OF 
KENTUCKY 

By    ELIZA    CALVERT    HALL 


pliilosophy.     Every  one 
and  her  neighbors,  her  c 
htr  quainl.  tender  philo: 

is  sure 
nilts  and 
ophy. 

o  love  delightful 
her  flowers,  her 

Aunt  Jan 

■.rs^Yisiru'iEi^hS.^ 

jware JiD  n 

■NMhin.mor.ch.n. 

in*  Una 

Thi'  New  York  Time*  «aT>  i 

uiicaNruol  old-lime  counirr  loU, 
u  once  Ihe  nal  clumi,  Ih*  ™l  win 

El^K^^lg 

'ii^ 

tr\re    will    .end    ya    the    flnt    «bapl«r.   "SiUIr    Asa-a 
RitiTlcnFC."     iiHnlnl     neiiarBtclT.    II     Toa    mention     tlis 

Fully  illustrated,  by  BEULAH  STRONG.     Cloth,  ^l.jo 


BY  RIGHT  DIVINE 


By  WILLIAM  SAGE,   Auihor  of  ■•  The  District  Attorney."  etc. 

A  vigorom  story  oi  love  and  pnlllici.  draliiig  wiih  Iht  itraitgie  belvjceii  0  Uliilcd  SlilM  Kf  naloi  and  a  70uneGovemor  (or  pollli- 
al  mpremKy.complicaTrd  hy  the  h.v.-  ,^1  iln  Stna lot's  dau«ht«  forbgili  of  the  coniratinti.  W.th  fionltspiece  Ci  color.   Cloth, STjo. 

ACKROYD  of  the  FACULTY  PHANTOM    WIRES 

By  ARTHUR  STRINGEB 


lilted.    Cloth,  II.S 


THE  CASTLE  OF  DOUBT 

By  JOHN  H.  WHITSON 

u™verKr>M''"l^ih[romip^™inVterbtl.'H'c*Liu!!!    Cl'lhltlju" 


UNDER  THE  HARROW 

By  ELLIS  MEREDITH 


JENIFER 

By  LUCY  M.  THURSTON 

]j  »™5e?™  rich  ud  Ml^.^aoUiTili"' 


THE  MALEFACTOR 

By   E.   PHILLIPS   OPPENBEIM 

This   amaiing  story  of  the   strange  revenge  of  Sir  Wingrave 

rather  than  defend  himself  at  a  tcomao'e  expense.  "  will  make  the 
most  languid  alive  w'th  expectant  mental  activity,"  says  the 
Chita gQ  Reeord-Nirald. 

Fully  illuslrated.     Cloth,  f  i.jo. 


Tbe  Oppeabeim  Novels 


MratcHoiu  Mr.  Sabln 
The  Yellow  CJibtoc 


The  Traitor* 


e  of  Tpnti-Pdar 


A  lileepinc  Memoi 


Pobllsbed  by    OTTLE,   BROWN   &  CO^  Boston.    AI  aU  boakseUcn 
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TOWERING    ABOVE    ALL 

The  Booklovers'  Shakespeare 

Sweeping  Clearance  Sale  ol  Slightly  Rubbed  Sets 


,        ■■  tn  niir  oirprot  tliBBllKlitlj-riilitiwl  wtBof  tftPBooWover"* 7«i-T-- 

'  SpriQ^  Millliis,  hua  Iprt  us  wILh  on^  Al'wia  on  hand.    The  drfivtB  In  tbeM  are  ■»  triTial  tliat 
Selected  bflhe  eye  ot  an  expert.    Hereandtbere  an   ocraaloDat  Tolunie  Is  i "  '"       "'"' 

„.  _.  _ ^  dlNcolored  f rom  eiiKNiiire  In  tbe  itoce  window.   Tbtr  look  nrrcleely  aa  a  b -._ 

look  after  It  had  been  HfeviTBeka  upon  rour  nbelTea.  Still  the  rlRld  Rr^tem  of  onrestablUhineiitniakeiltliniioul- 
blc  to  evDd  tbeoi  out  m  perfttctlr  new  hhi  aod  ao,  mlber  Uian  rrljlnd  tbem,  ve  ^Biikl;  Btate  the  laeta  and  otrer 
tbHMt  61  remalnlnB  aela  to  tbe  OTBtapiillCBDtB  aiiiulllU  'xist  af  tkt  mbamd  iteils.  It  la  a  anpreno  opportunity  U 
gnuped  InBtautly. 

edition  of  tbe  great  Matter  la  the  flaeiic  In  the  vorld.    There  are  40  dalnly 

„...„ ,  ,_  r—^  to  »  rolurae)  S  i  7  iDcbeit  each  In  slie.  tiiHklAir  a  total  of  7.000  nntre*.    There  are  40  colored 

plnteaundlOOrepruductlanHuC  rare  old  wood-cuta.  Eaph  orih_e  first  37  TolinnegeontslDnaeoniplete  piny,  toother 


ir  ehnrapter  eonn 
IncUnn  and  there 


a  gcDiiiae  a 


TOD  CAN  NEVER  DIJPUC4TE  THIS  OPPORIUNITT.        SEND  COUPON  TODAY. 


$1.00  Secures  the  Entire  Set. 


f  <llJl.lii;,'UlaliuiIliyBi 


Complete  and  Unabrldaed. 

!  eholcp  of  dlserilnlnBHltn  wople.     //  is  /An  final 


SENT    FREE    FOB    EXAMINATION. 


Tblx  iloe»  not  Inrulri 
tain  ibo  iHiolES  yoa  can  t) 
montb.    If  not  return  th 
tba  coapou. 


tp  net  or  IblR  mafcnlftcent  irork  to  any  nihlrrsH 
Dlntely  FBEE    for  Ave  <lar>'  exainlnnrlou.      > 
partlple  of  olilKtatlon.    If  yon  wlBb  « 


tbe  balance  a  little  encb  inont] 

SIEGEL  COOPER  CO. 

/,  B.  GREBNHUT.  Pra.  «h  j 


1Mb  SU.,  HEW  TOU 


SEND   NO    MONEY    NOW.  ^._.  _  _ 

rmr  name  and  addrega  on  the  Hiji'oinpnns-lnB  roiipnn.    ^^fjf^i'pi  ^  E^  « 

[>1(]  Ihrouiib  nuenta  in  •IS.InI.     T>i      ./iDf^^^nf°MUr >» ••»<<»'<''■*' •°^ *" 

It  the  price  unapartnglj-torJa.iV         -'•' "■' '-    ""-  ■-"-*—■ 

.he  set  auil  pay  tl.OO  only  a    ' 


TTie 
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Extra 


ecial ! ! 


THE  PHILISTINE  Magazine  one  year  Xwo  Dollars  fof  All! 
LIHLE  JOURNEYS  one  year  1907  ,f  subscription  is 
One  DE  LUXE  ROYCROFT  BOOK     sent  to  us  soon 

CEND  us  your  subscription  within  two  weeks  after  you  receive  this  offer,  and  we  will  present  yoa,  gradSi  i 
"^  leather-bound,  silkiined  De  Luxe  Roycrof  t  book.  This  volume  is  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  from  a  nev 
font  of  antique  type,  in  two  colors.  The  initials,  title-page  and  ornaments  were  specially  designed  by  our 
own  artists.  As  an  example  of  fine  bookmaking  it  will  appeal  to  the  bibliophile  as  one  of  the  best  booki 
ever  made  in  America. 

Take  your  choice,  one  of  the  beautiful  books 
with  every  subscription  for  the  PHILISTINE 

Magazine  and  Little  Journeys 


The  Man  of  Sorrows 

Rip  Van  Winkle 

Thomas  Jefferson 

The  Rubaiyat 

Respectability 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

The  Law  of  Love 

The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol 

Nature     -         -         -       ,  - 

Self- Reliance 

Love,  Life  and  Work 

Justinian  &  Theodora 

Crimes  Against  Criminals 


Elbert  HuMard 

Washington  Innng 

-  Lentz  and  HuMard 

Omar  Kkayya$n 

Elbert  Hubbard 

Ouida 

William  Marion  Reedy 

-       '    Oscar  Wilde 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Elbert  Hubbard 

Elbert  and  Alice  Hubbard 

Robert  G,  Ingersoll 


ELBERT  HUBBARD'S  Little  Journeys  are  now  used  as  text-books 
in  many  schools.     They  contain  a  wealth  of  historical  information 
without  encyclopedic  dryness.     The   series  of   Nineteen    Hundred 
Seven  will  be  to  the  Homes  of  GREAT  REFORMERS.     Subjects  as  follows. 


with  frontispiece  portrait : 

JOHN  WESLEY 
HENRY  GEORGE 
GARIBALDI 
RICHARD  COBDEN 


THOMAS  PAINE 
JOHN  KNOX 
JOHN  BRIGHT 
BRADLAUGH 


WYCUF 

OLIVER  CROMWELL 
ANN  HUTCHINSON 
J-  J-  ROUSSEAU 


THE  PHILISTINE,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  Two  Dollars,  and  I  request  yoa  to  send  me  The  Philistine  magazine  for  one  year,  and 
Little  Journeys  for  1907,  also  the  gratis  De  Luxe  Roycroft  Book,  all  as  per  your  special  offer. 

Remit  by  dnh  or  Post  Oflke  order — It  is  ouife  to  i 
Date by  null  unlen  letter  is  regteerad. 

^toM  iHMtton  tk€  Rwl9»  of  Rwhw  whtn  wHtlng  to  adoortUon 
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HAVE  PLACED  IN  IHEIR  HOMES  THE  WORLD-FAMED  PUBLICATION 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

Tb<4  meana  that  bracticallv  ae  many  AmericaaB  haro  bougbt  RiiJpath  as  biLTe  bou^bt  th(>  groat  EDcycl<ii<('illn 
Brllaiiulca  anil  IhB  CenluryWL'tluLiiry  combine)!.    L'aD  yua  imaeineany  grpnltr  lesllmoDlal  fnr  an    \v.-.k  ( 

Ilr.  Rldpath's  Immortal  Work  t-uDimauda  thendmlpailon  uf  thv  Euifliih-Bpcflklug  w.tiJ,  11  l^vmli.r.fa  by  tin- 
floliDlursblp  of  tile  uurld,  aod  by  the  groat  AiauHCBO  pi:K>plij  a-s  chtiouly  hisCotV  ot  thij  nurLd  worlh  having. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS 

Places  tn  out  bands  Ibe  remaining  sels  ol  this  areal  pubUcallon. 

9  JIasslve  Royia  Octavo  Volunii's.  i.itU  double-columD  pwres.  2/«W  Hiii>erl.  Illustrations.  Urand  N^w,  Litest 
edltloii.  dium  todate.  beautituUy  bound  tu  Hall  Morw;™.    Vi  o  are  selilun  these  aeta  wliiie  iliey  last 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

'n'e  wiii  nnme  aur  priee  only  in  direct  Ictlera  to  thoee  sending  ub  the  Coupoa  below.  Tear  all  Ibe 
Coupon,  HTTlle  nanic  and  sddrcM  plainly  and  mall  to  as  now  before  you  lorget  It. 

tlcutoTB  of  OUT  offer.    The  saiujjle  im^i  ■-  lire  tree. 


layl  ocUt»  TslaaiM.  •BcyclapmBdia  riia.  11  to.  uU.  a  la.  wit:  t  la.  IhkK. 


RIDPATH  uLs  you  b-ck  to  the  dawn  ol  hulory, ' 
long  before  ihe  Pyramidi  o!  Egypt  were  buill ;  down 
through  ihe  rom»nlic  troubled  lima  of  Chaldea'i 
grandeur  and  Auyria'i  magnificence:  of  Babylonia'* 
wcdllh  and  luxury;  oi  Gr»E  and  Roman  iplendor:  of 
Mohammalan  culture  and  refinement ;  of  French  elegance 
and  Bridih  poweii  la  the  riieol  die Weitein  world. 


thecomplelehittoryoflheUnlledStalei 

'       nlotiiecloMoilheRuna-lapanwar. 
ille  oE  penonali  ty  over  the  old  hero 


Helhrowilh. 
ofhiilory.  Ale: 
man,  dip  lama  L- 


nderii  there, — palriot, 
crowning  the  glory  o(  Grecian  Kiitory. 
nounlain  platform  >ee«  Themiiloclei, 
ith  three  hundred  and  fifty  Creek  ihips,  imifh  hit  Per- 
~    diDUund  nil  and  help  to  mold  ihe  lan- 
;uageiD  which  diiiparagrajJiiiwrillen. 
A^             KoBie  percbei  Nero  upon  the  greatot 
^^            throne  oa  earth,  and  lo  teb  up  a  poor 
1 ' ,(,  ,(,jj   (oj  coUDtlen 


in  fleet  of  o. 


Stingi  the 


aailhei 


mo(» 


iron  (act  that  at  UtI  the  cndof  hii  gilded 


jream  hai  come,  Blimarck  i>  there, — gruS,  overbeariag, 

a  giant  puoiliil  in  the  diplomatic  ring, — Taughingwilhgrim 
diidainat France whichMy«:''Youthal[not."  Waihingtoa 
ii  there"  (o  unq  uare  lo  all  wi  nda."grave.  though  iful.  proof 
Bgsiost  the  wilei  ol  Britbh  ib-olegy  and  thi  ' 

darb  of  faUe  friends;  clear-teeing  over  the  I 
hi>  fellow- countrymen,  and  on  into  another 
lury.themoitcoloisnlwDrld-figureofhiitim 

He  covert  every  race,  every 
natton,  every  time,  and  hoM- 

you  ipellbound  by  iiii  wonderful  elo- 
quence.  Nothing  more  intr 
ing,  ab«arbing,andi[ 

Kldpatb^.h'^uldbe 
yourhome.    '" ' 


mIm*  Kb«n  nrKlMg  te  edaarUMn 
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College  Men 

Wanted 


Profitable    Summer  Work— Per- 
manent Employment  If  You  Want  It 


E  want  an  energetic  man  or  woman 
in  every  county  to  handle  an  extra- 
ordinary new  book  proposition  in 
connection  with  Review  of  Reviews. 
Terms,  cash  or  easy  payments — no 
bother  with  future  collections  and 
deliveries.  The  offer  is  unprece- 
dented and  you  won't  need  a 
month's  training  to  learn  to  sell  it. 
You  can  take  three  to  ten  orders  a 
day  from  the  day  you  start,  which 
will  mean  $18.00  to  $75.00  a  week 
in  commissions.  Write  for  further 
particulars  to-day. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Company 

13  Astor  Place  Room  401  New  York 


Pleast  mMt/on  tkt  Bwlma  of  Bwi9ma  wkM  mrtting  to  adoortlBon 
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TRIUMPH 

The  Boolibinders  Art 
The  Craftsman' s  yidory 

ST.  HUBERT  GUILD 

Preterilt 
In    the   SI.    Hubert  An   Biudiiiss 
Till     Only     Complete     Works     Of 

VOLTAIRE 

New  translation  by  WILLIAM  F.  FLEMING  including  The  Notes 
of  THOS.  SMOLLETT,  Revised  and  Modernized.  A  Critique  and 
Biography  by  THE  KT.   HON.  JOHN  MORLEY,   M.F. 


SMITHSONIAN  INSIlIUItON 

UNITED  STATES  lUTIONKL  MUSEUM 

WKSHIH6T0N,  D.  C. 


jild  dI  An  CraEtuDCD.  whi 

o  Ihs  Niilonil  Muuum  in 
al  Deceniber  l^th,  hu  am 


ippnc^tu  tMt  ichcnH 


Kelalion. 


;  in  GOU  and  do  good, 
■een  Iwo  Servants  of 
appeared 


-Voltaire. 

Voluire  wa 
tuous  man  oC  h 


the 


Vol- 


— VlCTOR-HU( 


laire  was  Ihe  best  Chi 
oi  his  lime.—EDOUARD  DE 
POMPERY,  French  Biog- 
rapher of  VolLaire. 

Vollaire'a  Letters  are  wit- 
tier than  any  other  Letters 
in  the  world.    For  light neaa, 
.grace,  spontaneity 


I   find  r 


second  tc 
long  ai 


SPECIAL 

We  alHO  \ 


our  Rare  and  Arlialic  Hook  Plate  De- 
partment. We  will  therefore  Bend  you 
alisDitjtely  FKEE  fifteen  beautiful  ex- 
amplen  dcMgned  by  M.  HOCEBOOM. 
These,  we  tnow,  will  both  interest  and 
delight  you.     Mail  coupon  today. 


man  in  literature,  of  mod- 
ern limes,  and  perhaps 
even,  of  all  times. 

— GOKTHK. 

Each  volume  is    hound  differently.      Each    binding  is 
a  hi.story  in  itself,  reproducing  the 
.ligns  of  the  Great  Masters  of  the  Fifteenth.  Sin 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries.     This  set  of  bindings 
is  the  moat  unique  and  eilenaive  endeavor  o' 
modtm  times  to  adequately  present  this  Fas- 
cinating Art.     Send  at  once  and  get  the  fac- 
Kimile   designs   of   the    St.    Hubert   Art 
Bindings  in  beautiful  pamphlet  form,      ^^i/ 
FREE,   and  full  Information     '  '^"        ■''*  ' 
Hubert's       Guild       Publici 


St.  Hubert's  Guild 
WorK-Shops 
AKron 
Ohio 


F*  Umltm  ef  Rtalmt  sbta  ■rlUiii  ti 


The  Review  of  Revlewt  Educational  Dbeclor; 


De  Luxe  Books 

I  own  and  operate  one  uf  the  largest,  if  not 
the  laigiis'  bindery  in  llieUniicd  Stjlts.  I  do  bind- 
ing for  most  of  the  large  publisheri,  liucle  agents 
and  book  stores,  and  for  Ihe  last  year  I  have  been 
dealing  directly  wlili  the  public. 

I  have  >  few  sets  of  very  slightly  damaged 
library  editions  Vrhich   I  do   not  VFirt  to  carry"—" 
the  summer,  and  which  to  the  first 
this  advertisement  1  will  sell 

AT  WHOLESALE 


M  mmtlai  (M  ff«ii/«r  Bf  Ht 
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THEWORLbiS     A 


WiT"' 


Haiidsame  Bindings 


A  Good  Laugh  Every  Day  in  the  Year 

Do  you  want  in  your  library  ihe  most  enterlaining  work  and  at  tlie  same  time  tlie  greatest 
literature  the  world  has  produced  ?  The  Library  of  The  World's  Wit  and  Humor  is  now 
fresh  from  the  presses.  For  several  years  an  international  board  of  editors  has  been 
searching  the  Literature  of  all  countries  and  all  times  for  the  undying  contributions  of 
Wit, Wisdom  and  Humor  from  HOMER  AND  ARISTOPHANES  TO  MARK  TWAIN. 
1015  selections  from  the  writers  who  have  done  most  lo  enliven  the  human  race  —  not 
only  American,  British,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Scandinavian,  Russian,  but 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  ancient  classical  wit  and  humor  as  well, 

THE  NOTABLE  BOARD  OF  EDITORS.  That  this  great  collection  is  the  final.and 
classic  anthology  in  this  field  is  guaranteed  by  the  names  of  the  editors  :  Jopl  Chandler 
Harris  (Uncle  Remus),  American  ;  Andrew  Lang,  British  ;  Brander  Matthews,  Con- 
tinental Europe;  Wiluam  Haves  Ward,  Greek,  Roman  and  Oriental;  Lionel  Strachey, 
Managing  Editor, 

If  you  ever  want  to  prepare  an  after-dinner 
■  talk,  or  a  speech,  or  club  paper,  the  Library  of 
the  World's  Wit  and  Humor  is  the  one  great  reference  work  in  this  field.  For  an  hour's 
entertainment  it  offers  wit  and  humor  to  every  taste  and  mood  —  from  300  of  the  world's 
greatest  entertainers.  For  young  people  it  is  a  godsend  —  a  way  of  leading  them  to  read 
great  literature  instead  of  trash,  because^it  is  the  kind  of  great  literature  that  delights  them. 
C^ur  Q»f\/ai-«Inl  r^f-f^f  These  15  handsome  volumes  are  such  as  sell  in  high- 
V-/Ur  opCCIal  V-'IICr.  class  subscription  sets  at  J2  each,  or  S^ofonhe  set. 
The  subscribers  of  the  Review  of  Reviewsare  taking  these  sets  in  such  quantities  that  we  are 
able  to  manufacture  in  large  editions  that  save  nearly  half  the  ordinary  cost  of  such  a  work.  ^ 
A^rtil  «-l-»Ir.  i^j-i.  «-vi-^n  and  we  will  send,  express  prepaid,  the  e 
iViail  tniS  l^OUpOn  15  volumes,  fresh  from  the  printer  and 
binder.  If  you  like  the  books,  send  us  $2  a  month  for  nine  months,  or  $i 
payments  for  a  longer  period  if  you  prefer.  If  you  do  not  like  them,  ^ 
rtlum  Ihem  at  our  expense  within  five  days  and  your  order  will  be  ^^C^*^ 
cancelled  wilhout  question.  You  wiU  alio  reeeive  ike  Review  of  ^^^ 
Reviews  {price  tj)  for  one  year.  ^^^!^^ 


Enrich  Your  Library. 


The  Review  of  Reviews  G>. 


13  Astor  Place 


New  York 


ntam  mtKtiii  tin  Knlm  af  Kmlfnt  m 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

For  ikii  directory  the  Review  of  Revie%rs  will  accept  annoUDcementi  of  books  for  education : — inttmction  books  on  all  iiibiecli 
for  me  in  ichoou  and  colleges  or  for  home  study,  works  on  history,  science,  literature,  travel  and  ezplormtioii,  art,  ecooonia. 
and*  in  fact,  any  book  the  reading  or  studying  of  which  will  impart  wholesome  knowledge  to  man.  Mroman,  or  dakl 


A  MODERN  ENGLISH  COURSE 


IN  TWO  BOOKS 


By  HENRY  P.   EMERSON,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Buffalo,  N«w  York,  and  IDA  C 
BENDER,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Buffalo,  New  York 

The  books  of  this  Series  aim  to  give  the  pupil  the  ability  to  express  his  own  thought  and  to 
understand  the  thoughts  of  others;  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  English 
sentence;  to  teach  him  to  be  effective  in  the  use  of  language,  and  to  have  an  appreciation  of 
itS'higher  uses  in  literature. 

Every  lesson  and  outline  in  the  Modern  English  Course  have  been  put  to  repeated  tests  in 
the  grades  of  a  large  city  system  of  schools.  The  result  is  workable  books,  teachable  and  simple 
in  method.     They  secure  definite  results.* 


FEATURES. OF  BOOK  ONE 

Interest  of  student  at  once  aroused  by  references  to  home  life,  child  activities,  school  asso- 
ciations, familiar  scenes  in  nature,  the  family,  community,  love  of  country  and  flag. 

The  picture  studies,  reproduced  in  half-tone  after  celebrated  artists,  rivet  attention. 

Folk  lore,  fable,  fairy  tale,  imaginary  journeys,  letters  to  children  in  other  lands,  are  used  to 
broaden  the  interest  and  stimulate  the  imagination. 

The  Appendix  gives  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  classified  books  of  interest  to  all  grades. 

This  is  a  unique  text-book.     You  ought  to  know  it. 


FEATURES  OF  BOOK  TWO 

The  explanations  are  simple,  lucid  and  easily  understood. 
The  arrangement  of  topics  is  logical. 
The  language  work  holds  the  attention. 
The  definitions  are  short,  clear  and  concise. 
The  review  questions  are  grouped  at  convenient  intervals. 
The  correction  of  common  errors  of  speech  receives  special  attention. 

The  composition  work  is  exceedingly  practical   and  suggestive.     It  arouses  interest,  stimu- 
lates thought  and  develops  originality. 

Bcx)k  One:   I2mOt  Qoth,  ix — ^238  pages,  $035  net 
Bcx)k  Two:  I2mo,  Qoth,  xiv — 396  pages,  $0.60  net 

Correspondence  cordially  invited. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Qty 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  SAN 
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What  Is  Business  English? 

Do  yoa  know? 

Let  me  tell  you.  It  it  the  kind  of  English  a  business  man  uses  when  he  talks  to  a  customer  so 
simply,  clearly,  and  forcibly  that  he  gets  an  order* 

Every  good  business  letter  should  be  written  in  this  kind  of  conversational  English,  never  using  a 
phrase  or  word  which  a  man  would  not  use  in  talking,  nor  yet  a  word  or  phrase  which  any  well  edu- 
cated person  would  criticize  in  print. 

The  Cody  System  of  **  Letters  that  Pull  "  has  taught  business  men  to  cut  out  all  those  conventional 
stereotyped  phrases  so  common  in  letter  writing  but  never  used  in  conversation;  has  taught  them  that 
grammar  is  simple  clearness  and  logical  accuracy  of  expression;  and  has  helped  them  to  deal  with 
human  nature  by  written  language  so  as  to  bring  thousands  of  dollars  to  their  desk. 

Wkat  One  Business  Man  Ssys  of  the  Cody*System 

Dear  Sir  :  Marshall  Fibld  & -Company,  Chicago,  February  4, 1907. 

I  am  arlad  to  endorse  affain  Sherwin  Cody's  system  of  letter  writing.  It  is  as  if  a  father  took  his  son  aside  and  put 
him  next  to  tne  game.  Cody  is  a  inactical  business  man,  and  has  dealt  so  lonir  with  practical  men  that  his  writizurs  ret  ri^t 
down  to  brass  tacks.  If  you  were  roinflr  to  start  a  new  salesman  in  your  business  you  could  take  him  aside  and  tell  him  in 
an  informal  way  lots  of  things  you  probably  wouldn't  write  out.  In  short  you  would  give  him  ttandpcmt.  Now  that  is  what 
Cddy  does  more  than  any  other  writer  I  ever  read-r-he  gives  you  standpomt.  Althou^  I  pass  for  a  capable  letter  writer  I 
take  off  my  hat  to  Cody.  Yours  truly,  Waldo  P.  W arrbn.  Adv.  Manager. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  asking  the  question  :  *'  To  what  extent  have  you  found  Sherwin  Cody's 

course  beneficial,  and  in  what  way  r " 

The  Cody  System  for  Schools.  Every  high  school,  every  business  college,  every  private  academy  should  teach  all  its 
pupils  how  to  write  a  correctly  spelled,  correctly  ananged  and  worded,  and  effective  business  or  social  letter,  and  so  make  them 
worth  25  per  cent,  more  to  themselves  (as  M.  W.  Savage,  Pres.  Intemat.  Stock  Food  Co.,  says  they  would  be  to  him.) 

Word-Study  tor  Schools^      By  far  the  most     Business  Engltoh    CompostttoB,      f.^c- 

^  »    practical  book  ever  w  ■■  ■  simile 

written  to  teach  Spelling,  Pronunciation,  Meanings  of  Words,  business  letters  to  be  answered  and  a  wonderfully  foscinating' 

and  Use  of  the  Dictionary  in  high  schools,  business  colleges,  method  of  teachingall  ^lases  of  business  and  social  letter  com- 

etc.    35c.  position.    60c.    With  Typewritinc  Instmotor,  60c. 

SllOrt  Tcnn  ^^ftmm&r  Drill*        ^^*1 7<^  ^^^"^  make  correct  writers  and  speakers  of  your  pupils  by  teaching  them 
— — — — ^— ^^^-^^— ^— — •^— ^— —    formal  grammar  ? . 

Should  not  the  high  school  help  the  student  to  reduce  his  knowledge  of  grammar  to  a  little  rule  of  thumb  that  will  enable  him 
to  test  the  correctness  of  any  sentence  instantly  ? 

And  at  the  same  time  give  him  a  most  efficient  drill  in  correcting  his  common  errors? 

Sherwin  Cody's  new  grammar  for  schools  teaches  the  whole  theory  of  grammar  in  a  simple  form  any- student  can  grasp,  and 
illustrates  each  principle  by  a  thorough  drill  on  those  points  on  mdiich  errors  are  likely  to  be  made.  And  the  whole  subject  may  be 
covered  in  one  to  three  months. 

"Crisp,  simple,  direct.  Your  notion  of  simplifying  grammar  is  worthy  of  the  widest  publicity."— E.  Bmj. 
Andrews,  Chancellor  Univ.  of  Neb.  35^^   xhl»  entire  seiies,  $1. 

School  of  English.  Chicago.  Bbloit,  Ohio,  April  8, 1907. 

Gentlemen  :  I  thank  you  for  the  Word-Study  and  the  Letter  Writer.  Have  delayed  reply  to  your  questioos  in  order 
to  put  them  to  the  actual  test  in  class  work.  Was  able  to  do  this  with  a  class  which  desired  a  review.  After  such  test  I 
believe  that  neither  cam  be  equaled. 

Your  Word- Study  should  be  in  the  hands  of  fi^i^  secondary  school  to  remedy  the  uniformly  poor  spelling  found 
therein.  -  The  '*  new  education  "  has  failed  to  provide  sufficiently  for  spelling  and  I  know  of  no  method  which  will  teach 
this  important  branch  under  the  changed  conditions  and  keep  spelling  from  becoming  a  lost  art,  as  well  as  Sherwin  Cody's 
Word-Study. 

As  to  the  Letter  Writer,  I  will  say  that  it  is  the  only  work  on  the  subject  that  I  ever  found  which  came  op  to  nrr 
ideal.    It  teaches  business  letter  writing  m  a  practical,  business-like  way  that  certainly  appeals  to  reason  as  the  ONLY       • 
method  for  practical  badness  needs.       Very  ruly  yours,       (Signed)    Gbo.  P.  Hoffman,  Principal  Beloit  High  SchooL 

AN  IDEAL  UBRARY  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

Sherwin  Cody  has  proved  himself  by  his  Great  English  Poets,  Best  English  Essays,  Greatest  Short 
Stories,  etc.  (used  and  heartily  approved  by  the  leading  universities),  to  be  a  remarkable  chooser  and 
editor  of  good  literature,  he  is  so  practical,  so  interesting,  and  so  jadicioos.     His  new  series 

The  Nutshell  library  of  the  World's  Best  literature 

Is  the  ideal  introdnctioh  to  standard  literature  for  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  common  school,  and  an 
almost  perfect  nucleus  for  a  permanent  library  in  the  home. 

BIG  BOOKS  make  GOOD  FURNITURE,  but  you  must  buy  LITTLE  BOOKS  to  READ. 

Each  volume  has  a  fascinating  familiar  personal  study  of  the  author,  and  an  unusually  good  por- 
trait in  two  colors. 

Edited    with    suggestions    by     PROF.    EDWARD    DOWDEN.    PROF.    RICHARD 
MOULTON,  DR.  E.  BENJ.  ANDREWS,  and  many  others. 

Special  School  Price  tlUs  moBOi  $S  per  set  of  IS  Voliu.^.  y   .-^    ,.«. 

CONTENTS ^/X       ^^' 

Vol  L  How  and  What  to  Read  VoL  VI.  Irrinr-Rlp  Van  Winkk*  <tc.  V^V^      ■CHOOL 

^  ^^J£*!U.?*S!!^w^^      ♦K^^'^iS  Vol.  Vn.  Two  Houra  wHh  Scotf  a  Ivaolioc                             yS>Vr          "L?"^ 

SS.o^  ^  Ao«^  iLir1«*^fir.*ISi  Skipping  just  aa  you  woald  do  if  70a  h«i  once  read     X^X    '        ****^ 

S^i^;  J^"?K  ™^  ^  *"™  *°  ^*  ^^  Ivanhoe  and  were  re-ff«ading  lor  your  favorite  acenea       X  ^^       "«»«  •«<«  me. 

understand  them.  and  to  get  the  plot.                                                          .X^^     C.  O.  D..  lublectio 

VoL  II.  Shake.p«re-An  ETentog  whh  VoL  VDI.  Two  Houra  whh  Tfawtoay*.  Vanhr      X^Y    jl^t^t^^SS^l^S^ 

VoL  ni.  The  Love  Songs  of  Buma  Fair  JTJ^^      at  fs  and  BckMf  T«st  8*> 

The  greatest  love  songs  ever  written.  VoLIX.  Two  Hours  whh  Dickana^aPlckwkk^^^/      »»»  «  H.  aU  durgts  paid. 

AU  his  failSSS  short  poems.  VoL  X.  Hawthoma'a  Beat  Short  SterUa 

VoL  V.  Tennyaon-Songs  and  Lyrica  ^**^  "*  L*«n^-BaBaTa  cl  BIU 

Those  you  like  to  read  and  read  again  VoL  XIL  LIncofB— Llfa»  Spttchra, 
for  the  wondrous  music  in  them.  and  Anacdotaa 

SCHOOL  OF  ENOlSfl*  CUcaao 
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McLaughlin's  New 
Dictionary 

OP  THE 

French  and  English  Languages 

containing  the  whole  vocabulary 
in  general  use,  with  copious  se- 
lections of  scientific,  technical, 
and  commercial  terms  and  others 
lately  brought  into  use,  with 
theirpronunciation,  by  E.Clifton, 
entirely  remodelled  and  enlarged 
by 

J.  Mclaughlin 


NET  Ji.so  hirai    vnov         '^J'  PAGES 

HANDY  FOKM     NEW    YORK.     CLEAR  PKINl 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 


LIPPINCOTrSJJEW  CAZETTEU 

A  BegcruilUaa  dlotloour  of  tbaimrlal,  Mtriam  an.  aa^m 
ptctnn  olBTwr  eamaeftbatUba  liiTw  MtiiiilMl  lilaniB 

J,  B.  UPPD(C0tT"c6,'  ""^^""  "" 


Cotton,  wool,  silk,  designing,  weavinib 
knftting,  bleaching,  dyeli^ 


, , . isBtHMitac,  noay  bahaiiFKn 

upon  appUcaUoB  to  Lord  ft  tfagla  Ock.  IM  Oooan^  flL*  Smn^ 
pubii>h»nottlM"Teictlta  W^dBnnm."  ^g  flii— fc^ 
^_     ™,_» . —  (or  tB«tl»  InftrmMMo. 


^coaoiny  School  %xA  C>11>^  >■■■—  B— fc 

I      ■  cuh  aceouni  for  eallcsiuu  and  baarAnv  achool  Boik, 

'      Sent  poKtaki  OD  reoipl  ol  tl.DO.or  KDd  lUBC  far  £a& 


Failed  tor  $  700,000 


MACMILLAN-ELSON 


History  of  the  United  States 

Five  Cramin  OcUvo  Volartua  In  SabstAnitAl  BlruOrte 


"  /  Aqdc  betn  nadian  it  tritli  care,  and  I  regard  it  <u  CMt  of  th«  fairat.  but,  aiut  mint  ItKltrttting  of  fJM  jiqpw- 
Joruontl  UatcDwrMe  Jlcid  of  American  hitioTy.    Ithamatgyttita  BenufM  ckarM  and  Jntenit,  and  ahoalil  ba<it 
"^  hand*  o/eoerv  (tudent  (tT  ^mcncon  Alttory."— SDHTJf  X.  ALDBRllAN. 

PrttidtKt/tf  the  [7a{n!n»v  q/  Tir^iUa. 

JnKid  StatM  ara  bnylnK  tbl*  nsw  wort,  hacadH  It  U  OMd 

wHb   tba  nadarn  aplrtt  of  traaUns'tka  aaaaatlal  tacU  In  a  way  that  comnanda  tha  attaatlM   a( 

tba  raadar  and  faadnatea  bin  wltb  tba  atory  si  baw  tha  gyaataat  ol  natlOBi  waa  bnUt.    Wha« 

---      --      V      do   you   know  ol  yoar  own  country'!  UMsry?    Tba  avtraca  man  or  woauui  wobM  hara  t» 

v  wVich   ^V     adnlt  that  bla  kaowledKa  wai  anKbt,  ar  at  laatt  that  ha  waa  woeluBy  nity.    Tbaaa  lliv 

tractive  voluaaa   Invito  raadlos.     They   wM   help  yon  to  a  bettar   nnderataadlu  ol 

American  Inalltatlona— Tbay  wfll  antartalB  yon— Tbey  were  nada  far  YOU. 

Aithough  thla  hlitory  iru  writleii  vtr$  nEenlly  it  is  alreadj  aooeptod  aa  *  Wondanl 
Uullad~BtBM  'oB~ap-    ^    uul  !■  being  raoommaaded  \ij  maa  prmpiDsnt  In  Adocatltnial  altain  for  oouraia  In 

fSJ^wuliJ2:^!^ta X  ""'"^' 

. — ,  w^mtAA    \     TKB  omaR.-Seiid  otily  «!.< 

-—-_—  — --. orlben  for     X       of  tba  htotorr  for  In^aotloa  ud  Ol 

tbaantadlUOB.  *         -    .    —     *.        -  •    -        ■-    - 


li  thla  coupon.    Ton  win  roMlm  *  Mt 


[ tba htotorr for InnaotlonBiidooiaDarlaoawitb Other ilmllarmHkB.   Ifrnn 

doa*t  Uk«  tlM  let,  return  It  at  our  expenas  and  we  will  retond  ronr  vSH 

fiiiiilj  ami  wllliiiiil  aililai  jiiii  In  iiiiil«lii  iihi  j  mi  iliiii't  like  oitr  edMca. 

k     uWdotlkettMdkewHberoBd  the  five  daya allowed  for  iMpee- 

^    wbkbooato  91.00  down  end  laxo  a  monUi  tor  eight  moaaa. 

TIE  lETIET  OF  BEVIEf S  CO.,  "nSw(£!F* 


THE, 
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Universities  and  Colleges.  Universities  and  Colleges. 


Ae;ne5  Scott  College  for  Women. 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Oratory 

Special  Advantaaca.  Wb  occupy  our  om  building. 
Wo  olTer  t>vQ  prlvai«  lefisona  ■  mwk.  We  offer  rourteen 
clssB  lenona  &  week.  ScoolarBhIpa  yielding  SlfiO  yearly 
(urnishert  U>  needy  and  meritorious  ■tudenta.  Ton  of  the 
ableat  butruclorg  in  America  gtilufi  their  eotlra  tlmeti>the 
■cbooL    For  caUlogue  address 


School  of  Music 

Northivastera  UnWarsity 

A  OnlTenlty  Frofeadonal  School  for  tba  cunpnibMulTe 
■tudf  ol  pncUcal  and  theoreUoal  miuia,  located  tn  Chl- 

Uterarr  itudlea  in  Collet  of  Liberal  Arta  or  Academy. 
PuWIoBohool  Mudle  and  Preparatory  Departments.  Faculty 
ot  36  membera.    Catalogue  upon  request. 
P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean,  Music  Hall,  Kvanston,  III. 


ROCKFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 


t.  BDckrofd.  m. 


L".IW,S 


hemiitiT  and  Aj 


Learn  Riolo-EograTing  or  Phofography 

>20  la  SSO  Per  Week  Earily  Earned 

Tht  oa'r  coUeg*  In  tlip  vgrLd  vim  Oin»  pBrfor  pmf*»»ton»  «» 
(■uBbtHKcnahiUy.     EbdorKd  by  Ok  IntnathMit  AmodMOan  vi 

TcFini  lur  mil  ll>[iic  IncnKulM.    Oiadnalea  Waevd  In 
««>d  p«tlli>»    ^riu  Im  nBhf^  ■«■  nwidtr  tba 

nilnolB  CollritB  •(  PhotocToptir  >r  >  033  Wabaall  Av. 
BIhsU  CoUece  •(  Pbatn-EnicTaTlni  (-RrnnabaDi,  DL 


St.  Mary's  CoUego 

mi  ACADEMY  f~-r»— «t.<«- 


KnTUcKi,  BuHlInc  Green. 

Potter  College  l«"cX"™S.iC^i^°''S"£SS^? 

iu  under  ■peclallMa.    AppolBtneBU  oT 
dimnfndBdVrler-" ■- 


s.x-a 


If  leadlni  men  ot  Uie  U.  B 
HeT.  B.  r.  CiBDj,  D.D.,  President. 


HtaTUum.  rraderlck. 

The  Woman's  College.    SiilSSf"  US 

possible  moderau  cliarna.     A  weil-balanaid  councJocludlns 


BREMAUt^^^ 


GAIMKSVII,I,B 

A  UONC  Ac  hxitUlli  el  (ke  Mae  Ulri  U 
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Universities  and  Colleges, 


_L 


Universities  and  Colleges. 


% 


Lake  Erie  College 

antl 

Conservatory  of  Mu^c 

Painesville,  Ohio 

Health,  Scholarship,  Culture,  Musical  Atmos- 
phere. Spacious  grounds  and  well-equipped 
buildings.  Board  and  tuition,  $300.  Forty-nintji 
year,  September  19,  1907. 

MARY  EVANS.  Lill.D.,  Proident.  1 


nt.  Box  A  ^^ 


ELIZABETH   COLLEGE 

and  Conservatory  of  Music,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A  HiaH-QR ADE  COLLEOB  POR  WOMEN 

«.'An.  ErB;SJiiii.'™ri«  lot cBlp"   CUAS.  B,  KIKoTp^b^ 


Glendale  College  JZ'^'^^'  .Sra  ".1.Si; 

IVilligr  <-ei1in™ic  llflTllPgi-n.    An.    Muiilc.    EloiTHIOD. 


The  Oxford  College  for  'Women 

K,.i.rjMni-ColleiffC™nir.   ffuuBuiiUrivBiiUKP.In  mu, 

Wilson  College  for  Women. 


It  Knitm  tf  MdMivi  I 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 


Woman's  Medical  CoUeg^e  ^ 


Converse  College. 

Spartanburg,  Soalb  Carolina. 


Buford  College  for  Women,  """i  j^miT™ - 
University  CoIlee:e  of  Medicine. 


niuli'.AH.Elm-allnn.  AfalvKwDll 


Randolph-Macon 

Woman's  College 


XYNlXBURO,  VIRGiriU. 


It  halidl^iAiJa  r 

imiiw,  MP.    TItxT  arm 
_  .„       -    _ ,■«  Mint  In  itmfrmn  to 
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Universities  and  Colleges. 


Universities  yid  Colleges. 


A  New  Colleg'e  for  Women 


At   SwBet  Brta 


Virginia  College 

For  YOUNG  LADIES,  Roanoke,  Vlrgliila. 


BELMONT  SCHOOL 


BELMONT.  CAUFOKNIA 


MSKWtiUtlInD  H  Harvard  aiid 
at  StanlUrd  alncf  that  UdItoi 
Yale,  tht  XanuFtaDiiptiii  IiHiilt 


Manzanita  Hall.  ] 


THE  FOSTER  SCHOOL 

(For  Boys) 
y  or  [ndlilduni  boys.     Bellerea  th&t 


LITCHPIELD,  CONN. 

Riv.  ALLYN  K.  FOSTEB,  ILA.,  HeadnuwUr. 


I^arben— ihorDUKh  prvparallDD  for  all  rnll 
Harv'ani  and  Yala  UnlTEnlUca. 


setts  ACaaetny    pntm  wbcre  he  la  prcpwd 


DETROIT 
UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL 

Conese  PreparBlOTT  and  Manual   TtbIiMbs 


FREDERICK  L.  BLISS.  Principal. 


THE  ARMY  AND  NAVV 

PREPARATORY   SCHOOL 

4101  ConnacUeal  Ave..  Wuhlaiton,  D.  C. 

A  wimt  boarding  nchool  rot  ycninK  roeo  ami  liOTa.  Thamiuh 
prtparatlon  fi.r  mllcgM.  unlvertJllifa.  (bn  United  Slaica  MIIIiIut 
unrfNaiy^adejiilej.  and  alaci  for  builnws.    Number  llmKnl. 

athlrlte  Ueld-^Poo^ball,  bLrbil™'ii?kt™^'  ^"™il«!S."! 
«ddr««  E,  SWAVELY,  Prtndi^. 


The  Washing'ton 
ScHool  for  Boys 


Tbe  Wuhlnet 
WashlDRon.  at   a 
abOTB  tbe  Patonia< 


-,  yet  it 
,ro\lay_  ol 


inded  by  the  vooda  ana 
a  wUhin  half  an  hour's 
D  beart  ot  the  citv 


With  lU  Boarding  and  Day  Departi 

and  Senior  Bcboola.  wltb  Its  modem  buildlnes  and  Its 
eitenalTe  athletic  groundH.  with  Its  able  Faculty  and  its 


rs  collie.     For  an 


aaTanugea  lor  me  educatfo 

leareatbe  klnderEanen  untl — 

lUuatrated  Yoar-Book,  addreaa  tbe  Head- 

Louia  L>ev«rett  Hooper,  A.M.,  (Hrtv.) 
SMS  WlacaulB  ATaaa*.  WuklBAu,  B.  C. 


wtlm  ft!  Awltia  a/  flMifa>i  wkaa  iirlt 
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HOWE  SCHOOL 

LIMA,   INDIANA 

A  Tekckvr  lor 
KVCRV    TEN     BOYS 

Kvcry  Boy  Recites  Every  Lee- 
Bill  Every  D«y.  Orwluates  Ail 
mltte'l  to  LeatlltiE  CoJIeEn  ou 
l-crtinote.  HodiHed  i^llUry 
RvHt^'m.  ERtate  □(  IfiO  acrea. 
riue  BiuidlnEH.    Thoroui;]!  8an 

,i-..u,  Healthrul    Ciiuutry 

AJI     Athletic     Bports 

Diiiful   Laltca.         Sanarile 

v  liool     tor    Toauar     loyi. 

I  .ii..l><ite    and     l^nfolio     ot 


m 


THE  REV.  J.  H.  McHENZIE,  Rector. 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boys,  a "fd'eaVtc So" 

•IclineM  In  fltiy  yi-Mrt^We  e'licmo  the  wbiile"lny.    Spnd"u! 
priHpwIua,  and  come  and  Me  ut.  Ni>blb  tiiu..  Hrln. 


ElmHill 


A  Private  Home  and  School 
for  Feeble  Hiaded   Voalh 

Barre,  Muiacbuaetl*. 


bealSifui  localloli.  "l"i^"ey«iMn  ot  l.«l^™(V^'l. 
GEORGE  A.  UROWN,  M.D..  Buveri 


KuiACHUiiXTTii,  Bosion,  4S8  Boylilnn  St. 

Chauncy  Hall  School.  Eitabii-hed  ins. 


Mr.  Sargent's  Travel  School  for  Boys. 


The  Lawrence  Academy. 

Seplemlier  1^,  lUOT.    Send  tnr  catalogue. 


f  "'"""■■ 

Tome  School 
For  Boys 


Pall  BBwIan  bcpni  Scpiember  ink. 
F.  B.  1.ANK.  Director 


^..-.iJ^       V^J^        -""^ 


WabarSd^oo'r  Si?£i£„^,!?C.^S: 

PreporeA  rarauj  colU-ge  or  Acleutlflc  Hchool.    Sumnier  Camp  on 
HolDD  coiuL    Yacht,  launcli  and  boaL    J.  B,  PiuaBumT.  Ptim 


Wellesley  School  for  Boys. 

OffeA  an  uantoal  plan  of  educalloQ.    Bend  for  catnlogHB. 


Rock  Rid|e  School  Bj"."2!;.,iSSj;"SI! 


ll'ga  preparation,    Certlll- 


Wesleyan  Academy. 

Special  training  for  college  and  bUftlneu.    ATt>  Hiulc    Oym- 
nadiun.    Athletlo  Oeld.    Idrge  farm.  Outdoor  life  empliailBed. 


Holderness  School  for  Boys. 


UNIVERSITY  SOHOOL,  Louisville,  Ky, 

16  INSTRUCTORS-ISl  STUDENTS 

Often  luiDniml  advantagea  In  preparing  boy*  to  enlar  the  beat  Eutera  ooUegM  aad 
■clentiflc  ichootB.  It<  certlflcat«  admlta  nudenu  without  eEamlnalloa  to  X>  colksM 
and  taehDical  edioola.  ComplMa  modem  equipment.  InoludinBclwiiilcalandikhrMcal 
lahontorka,  aod  ifaopa  for  maaoal  tnlnlnc.  Phjriol  cultun  tmlUiii—  ' — ^"'^ 
gjrmnailnm,  ntlmiiiUic  pool,  boirUD«al>ay>,taaalaaMraK«UB. 
WtIM  Uday  for  illuKTMed  cMtubc. 


Amm  mmaau  tkt  Itmlmi  s/  JteeltBi  ahu  arlUai  u 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


Worcester  Academy  'Zlw. T^r 


Hilly — tbomtulUiTcfTocIlvciii 


,   ElKhl  ImlMIr 
D.  W.  ASBRCROMBIB,  U..D..  Principal.  V 


The  Stearns  School,  f™  ^mmp^T-Qa^J 


KINGSLEY  SCHOOL  B?v\ 

KBsez  FellB,  Ne-vr  jentey 
Prepares  (or  Colleae,  HdentlHo  Schools  and  Biisl- 
ncBs.    IB  miles  froniNfw  York,    500  fept  elevalion. 
Lafgo  BjTnimaluin,  runninB   track,    dlnmoml    ami 

Buildings  Dew  aud  plantied  for  aoliuol  purposes. 
JAMES  B.  CAMPBELL,  D«adni«Bl«r,  Box  104 
Essex  FcU^  New  Jersey. 


Morristown  School  for  Boys. 


Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys. 


The  Somes  School.  ^'' 

Cornell   UnLvcmlli.     Cjllego    prepumi 

On  C>yu«a'" 

ht>n»rnr 

The  Mackenzie  School 

Dr.  ALBiHT  Shaw.  Editor.  B«>lr»  o 
CuIalOHue  win  b«  nenl  by  ttu  Swreu 

ssr-— 

Nbw  Yomt,  FlHhklll-an-Hudion. 

Caswell  Academy,  ^i^^ 

c^llniblog.  aunplDg. 

uHj  mtnalfd  at  foot  ot 
MouDt  Bacon.     Up-M- 
H  aaai.     summer  tcha-l 
<•  for  boy-  to  ipend  lAelr 

The  Wilson  School  for  Boys. 

PrepareH  for  ColtrRei.   nolendOc  ScbooLs.  luid 


J,  Uut  WiLsos,  B.A.,  Head  Mmttrx. 


ascadllla  School 


and  n 


rof9 

BOYS 

make  ft  especially  worttiy  of  close  InvestlEBllon.  Send 
rrdoid  df  joyeareaB  thcortginiil  prcporatory  school  lo 
ins  prepared  over  i.ooo  boys ;  of  Us  racilUles  (ormlhleliei 


prepnralion. 

New  ■jwtpni  of  BepHtate  class  residence*.    New  elnb  hoiue  on  n4cie 

slhldic  field.    RccnalloD  Bnlldln?  on  shore  of  Ijte  CaynRa,  corabinlnB 

bont  honse  and  Bynmaslnm.     HealUl  condUlona  petfrct.   Terms  to  first  year 

adtancc  year  by  year  teaclitng  I^wln  the  last.    Terms 

and  fourth  ycarclaMes,  J750.    All  iliuleDneBjor  equal 

For  handsomely  lUimrated  catalogue,  address. 

O.  V.  FAIUfillX,  A.n.,  Prtnelpia,  ttkaoB,  N,  T. 
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RVINO 

SCHOOL 

For  Boys.    Tarry  to  wn-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

SltDklcd  In  the  hcinllful  "  Irrlng"  counlr?  od  tbe  Mil 


ThcKhool  li  ciccptlonallj'weU  Gltcd  JD  leich: 
■nd  gcDCTHi  Fqulpmnl  to  gi>c  (horouRh  anil 
ptcpardlDB  Tor  College  Sclculific  School,  oc  Bui 

1,11.  FUHM«W.  h.  M..  MmJ  muttr,  BoiK 


The  Horace  Mann  Schools  owu::'*,"fnn*^,. 


School  of  Travel  for  Boys  ^°^;:;| 


Ohio,  Oberlln,  Box  R. 

Oberlia  Academy.  ni^h™i?u'ip| 


The 

Dr.  Holbrook 
School 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

E«t«bli»hfd  1866.  One  of  tbe  but 
kDOwn  preparilory  achooU  for  boji  io 
the  United  i-lat«.8fudent«lborouKhly 
prrpsred  for  college  or  business. 
Located  M  one  of  the  iDoit  besuliful 
BpoH  on  the  Uudaon,  on  Briar  Cliff, 
600  feel  above  llie  river.  Chemicl 
and  physical  lalioratories  fitted  with 
all  the  newest  appliances.  Gymna- 
liuni.  Beaiitifiil  campus  of  25  acrea, 
with  well  arranged  grounds  for  baas- 
ball,  football,  lennU,  hoekej  and 
track  alhlelica.  Salisfiwlorj  refer- 
ences as  to  character  oeeeraary  for  en- 
rotlment. 

For  i  11  iirtraied  catalogue  giving  full 

particulars  and  lestimoujali,  address 

The  Dr.  HoIbraQk  Sckool.  OHtBlaB.  N.  V. 


RumseyHall 


A  thoruuuh  home  school 
for  young  boys.  Number 
limited,  which  permits  per- 
sonal instrnction.  Gymna- 
sium and  Geld  for  oul-ot- 
door  sports.  The  home  life 
Send  for  catalogue.  Address 
THE  SANFORD  SCHOOL 


St.  Luke's  School  for  Boys 


W*VNE.  PA,   li*  mtlM 


wtlam  IM  «•«/■>  ^  Kflwm 


m  mrtilHt  ta  a^Mrt/Jsn 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


Academical  and  Preparatory, 

BOYS. 


Y 


OU    expect    a    good    deal    of    your    boy ;     of     course 
you  do ;    he's   your  boy   and    "  he's   got   it  in    him." 

The  forces,  mental  and  physical,  of  a  developing  boy  are  tremendous  ;    misdirected  they  wreck,  scatteied 
they  amount  to  nothing ;   rightly  guided  your  boy  develop!  as  you  "  knew  he  would." 

It's   not   all  In  the  school,  but  much  of  it  is;    send   for   oar  booklet   "  TAe  RigJU  ScAeot  fi>r  your  htj" 
and  see  what  the  school  shuulil  do.     We  send  it  and  our  catalogue  on  request. 


Racine    College    Grammar    School,    Racine,    Wis. 


The  Chambersburg  Academy  } 


l.*mw>l 


Maplewood.  5f",h'™ 

UfE.    PrppariH  4U  Boy*  fur  ca. 
fyrnqaAlum.    Deparliuvnl  Fi'l 


Cedarcroft  School 

_£i8fan4ftr7  and  Secondary  Scbool  for  Boys 

PreiATU forul 4?oLlo^ea an*!  tochaloal  nchip^iln.    Momittl  ctkId- 


a(  Bawd  Tvlcr.  US  »r«. 

at  altr  Uta.      KxaeUsnt  out 

wO  onnai 


PHILIPS.  A.M., 


Franklin  and  Marshall 

lAHtoil  In  Iho  "HirJi'D  spot"  of  Ih 
colleiieii.    Tborounh   Irainlnn.    fa  «n 

buUdlog  added  tbliiear.    TpVnij<(2M 
THim.Ers  (1. 

Academy. 

S;T«.."p1 

Mercersburg' 
Academy 


tn  in  each  bov.  the  ajm  belni  to  inmlre  in 
1.  broad  altalnmcnti,  nound  judBmcnt  uid 
3Tr,  ud  new  athletic  field.     For  'caliloEue 

Willitm  Minn  Inlna,  Ph.  D..  Praildanl. 


Randolph-Macon  Academy.  Bi^S^^.S'a^ 

Brwnn.  Uwatod  In  Vallerar  VLteUUu.  nonbern  end.  |IOI),00( 
In  HIta  ndu(«i  cost  to  fSSO  a  year.  SchaluilUps  alTcred  aol 
Btudentfl  by  DoUesa  JUtd  muvenltj.  Iflib  aeaslon  opena  SeptfliU' 
bar  II,  ixn.  CHia.  L.  Heltdi,  A.a.,  Prtnelpal. 


Locust  Dale  Academr.  KSSSiSJ^K! 

vlU  a  \af  recelTe  a  dot*  (bOKnuii  and  llticnl  adoeatHB  pr*- 
-   i7_tora>lU«e«Iru«acfvbuilneHUta.    FacalE^s^ 


r 


RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY 

For  BOYS  and  VOtING  MEN 
Bedlam  Clly,  Va. 

'fi^ 


a  BTium,  of  whleb  tb 


g.  »D1ITEK  1IITB,  F 


£'2:^ 


Sheoaodoah  Valley  Academy 

WINCHESTER,  VA. 

For  Dearly  50  yean  a  noted  School  lor  Boyi.  Pra}arM 
I»r  any  univenity  or  technical  ichool.  Admirable  MuTtary 
Department.  It>  attractive  home  Ule  and  csrelul  individual 
allBntian  promote  coatentment  and  high  tchotanhip.  Mod- 
ern btaldiiigi.  IurIi  Iocation>  large  an)  attractive  groundi. 
Kept  dngularly  free  (rom  undeairable  anociatioiu.  Cym- 
oaaium,  all  alhletict.     Rain,  (275. 

For  catalogue,  addreu 

J.  8.  LOVETT,  M,A.,  Principal. 


Summer  Schools  and  Camps. 
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Summer  Schools  and  Camps. 


Malna,  MiMsabMrf  Laka.     Jnna  2«— ScptonlMr  t. 

Camp  Wildwood  SJs?3 

Wbwe  Bay  f^U  "  CAMP  OUT  "       S^n^^^^wJ"^ 


SUMNER  B.  HOOPBR. 


Morrlitown,  New  Jeney. 


Kai«i,  BrldciOB. 


Wyonearonlc  Camps  for  Girls. 

taxjaaKuson. 


IllDnnisi  tnokici 


Xi.  i^Xn,  C.  E.  Con,  Cunbrtdge.  H 


CAMP  OSSIPEE   FOR  BOYS  („h*iflii) 

Open  all  the  Year. 

ror  Tnloitns  or  RacnaUoo.  Snininar  tsnn  openi  Junp  M.  f  IUl 
BudoIoif  ■■»rnblT  hKlii,  UablH.  llgbud  by  cleciTlcttr. 
lAimcli,  lall  boatt,  luldle  and  drlrlD^  barman  cuachLDg  aod 
rootfUMt  '■^>'i  emmierT  and  tana. 

WlDUr  Icrm  Ootober  L    Hlaam  baat.    PriTatc  tutorlnc.    Ei- 

loik  and  riilUde^pbla. 


I  BOYS' SUMMER  CAMP 


HuaacBcanra,  Cambrldga. 

Harvard  University. 

Summer  Couiao,  t907i  July  3— Augusi  9. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    BilCHIGAN 

Jbdc  M-AnooBt  S.  1W7 

Arts,  EnglnMrfns,  Medicine.  Law,  Phimucy 


7tS  K.  IlBhramir  Ave.  Ahb  Arbor.  Mick. 


Adirondack  Camp  forBoys.    ai^x. 


Far  boji  QBder  IS.    A  ramarkabli  awwaaiful  Camp.    Booklet 

Biplalu  irbj  tbU  Camp  appaala  to  boji  aad  parena.    Addnaa 

XU£t  O.^BOin,  A.fi.,  IU>. 

-     Ml  Watt  MMta  BL.  He*  York  CItT. 


Xnr  Kunaiaa,  Plnnoalli,  Boldaraaia  School 

Camp  Wachusett,    """"SS-. 

nru  aaaaoo.    Boatlnc,  caooalnc,  fliUnc,  iwlmnJ 

■porta.    InitnwUan  b*  a ■-"-  '-  "— — '  "'-• — 

AalBlBf.     T- ■--  --■ 


a  ipKiaUn  In  Hainnl  HIiioit. 


WaatLabaaoitU^U^anilnaiT  H 


The  Rockland  Military  Academy. 

aUKMKR  CaKP  FOR  BOTB.    lOthfaaaoa.    Pannt*  wl 

ban  ■  MM  BMoa  tar  UNtr  bora,  vbo  will  bi ■ 

baivr.  Modaiala rataa.  tlBUlJui7*il,addn 


*  maUw  tt(  iMfNT  tf  ill 


Summer  Sebools  and  Camps. 


WOODLAND  FARM 

A  Summer  Camp 

where  work  is  wholoomely 
combined  with  out-<loor  sport  i 
aims  to  develop  resourceful' 
nen,  individual  respcHisihilily 
and  social  co-operation;  the 
family  life  on  the  cottage  syv 
.tern  the  batit  ol  educational 
plan;  persons  of  both  texet 
and  all  ages  admitted;  chil- 
dren welcome;  special  ad- 
vantages,  including  manual 
training  for  boys;  location  eX' 
ceptionally  healthy ;  only 
ihree  hours  to  Boston  or  New 
York.  Recitals  and  lectures 
by  eminent  artists.  Address 
Sidaq  Uniir,  lulcliHttt,  law  Londoa  Ca. .  Cms. 


ITtli  Smniner  Session  ITIh 

(HIlNUNIVEtSfn  FBEPAtATOav  SOOOL,  tthaca,  k.  y. 
Tea  weeks.  Jnly  Slli— September  tsih. 


Summer  Cavalry  School 

at  St.  John's,  Manlius.  N.    Y. 

Tutoring  it  desired.  A  school  of  ; 
Cgmplete  equipment  for  sports  and  plea 
boy's  summer  vacation.     Constant  supervi 

Apply  to WILLIAM  VERBECK. 


of  i 


umvKRsrrv  of  PENi(8¥i,VAinA 

SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1907 

Taam,  Jolr  aita  to  AB«iiat  l)tb 
OSBnea  wm  ba  (iTaa  la  Cbanlnrr,  EnclUb,  Fnncli,  Oarmai 
Oratlc,  HMoiT,  I^tlB,  Matbematlca.  Miulc,  Fada(DC7,  p^"~ 
apbj,rajUea,Pi7eboU)8TiSitdS| — '-*- 
itawcbar 


ir  School,  UDlmaltT  a 


w  Mtm  wrKtai  ta  adMrUaan 
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Military. 


Military. 


Tbe  Sonlh'a  M<mI  Spleodldly  Equipped  CoIIeae  Preparatory  Dome  Schoal 

THE  GEORGIA  MDUTARY  A^ 

YOUR  SON'S  DESTINY  ■r,iiFi^^?^n'^r"H'HH''^"^"^'"^^A^ 

■boullpa  puplln  mil'  r       -  '■  i       <      l  '■■ry  leat'hHr  a  nm-lalUC.    liiillvlrliiaL  nn- jn  iif  FiKmiiinll  i-nj'nriill' i^T*? 

BeauOfol,  PiWnnivi- .  ■     ,  ...      .nf-,  porfect 

flnnl  eollpffe  Hul>iirl..  -.  i..  ''Ijif  pltyglf 


ujilia1lnii.iiur4rm-E^[cn)ewjiT£r,1i]Rh«t  moTfLlHiuI , 

aL  dpvdnpmi-QC  throuBh  military  arlllB,ath1«1Lc^  body-bolldlnff  bi 
IL  colLeKTB  and  natlniuLTjii^iidvinlcB,  bookJiBepliiSi  ■tonfvraplir.  Ejpe- 
■    Col.  J.  C.  n'MMlward,  A.M..  Prtnldent.  Expeuies  S3SO. 


Overlook  Military  Academy. 


CULVER 

Military  Academy 


Culver,  Ind. 


Kentucky  Military  institute 

A  Winter  Home  In  Florida 

A  new  idea  in  education,  fully  dc^crilied  in  our  lil- 


JlABaArMi-SBTTS.  BUl'Tlro.     |20  m!lff«  from  Boalan.) 

The  Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School. 


The  Highland  Military  Academy.  ^fe«? 


The  Michigan  Military  Academy. 


Shattuck  Scliool 


^— ■ 

Faribanll, 

Minnesota  '^^ 

luck  hai  b 

«apT^.HnB 

f  fully  adapttd  ml 

riwe'Z™ 

3,v;;s;; 

few 

^^ 

,'^^t:.^ '-■'■'--'■ ■  '- :  **"!*. -""^ 

VW 

-r  ''""*•'"■ 

^■H  Columbia  Military  Academy,  „l„„,u.  tb«,.  H 

! 

ntan  mmtlan  t*f  tttvlcw  of  R«l«i  mlnn  wrK 
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MilitBry. 


Military. 


Saint  John's  School, 

MANUUS.  N.  Y. 

The  most  successful  application  of  ihe  military  principle  to  the  preparatory  school.  Des- 
ignated by  the  War  Department,  for  three  successive  years  as  "  Distinguished  Inslilution." 
The  school  is  open  during  the  vacation  for  recreation,  physical  culture  or  study.  Special 
tutoring  i(  desired.  Cavalry  drill.  Outdoor  gymnasium.  Swimming.  Target  practice. 
Camping.      Excursion  to  Jamestown  Exposition. 


Blees  Military  Academy  IT.'iZ^ot" 

eipecJalLr    detl^cil    fur   CoLlese   prppatstory,    Bu 
thytlcal  tn^nJD^    lA  luHiructori  for  ILU  baya^ 


ROCKLAND  ffiVS^S? 

on  the  ConnecticQt  KJver.  four  miles  from 
Dartmouth  College.  All  modern  improvi^ments. 
Strong,  aafe,  thorough.  53rd  ye ai.  Prepares 
for  West  Point,  Annapolis,  college,  business. 

.lou/  /or  ow  J^vl  iffnii—fi-lr. 

CaL   ELHEI  E.  FKEKCH.    3-15   5«aln>rr  Hill. 


Mqw  Jen 


av  MIlHat 


■y  Aoadamy 


^pms.^ 


L(S^rw"cu 


IcfVDtbunjieu.  Prc^ 

qullfl  faunff  boyfl. 
Well  Equippid  m  ill 
iSepBrtiu«DU  with  rood- 
nllSfram  New  Vo.k. 


Wenonah  Military  Academy  i*.t  ES^wb'JSS 

lUUIUTBctaoolor  tliBbjRhrBl;^[au.   ColIvM  PnnrHlorli.    OfDi. 
nulum.    Banllii«,  KJIIInrdi,  Btiuftle  Boanh.    Alblellu  Field.    11 


JIaJ.  Jom  R.  Jom,  Bi 


MONTCLAIR 

ACADEIVIY 


irly  Montclai 
Monlclalr  progresjes  toward  iti 


■my) 


I  ideal.  Each  of  the  20 
fcirs  under  the  present  headmaster  muks  lome  fiedl 
growth  in  chanctei,  in  general  eijitipmeni,  in  efficieocjr  of 
college  piepaiation.  This  year  it  seems  wise  lo  omit  (be 
term  "miUlaiy"  tram  the  title,  because  the  "MontcUil 
Idea  in  Mililaiy  Training,"  as  explained  in  otu  Special 
Booklet,  diSen  so  widely  from  the  usual  mililaiy  schooL 

Our  School."    evolved   rrom   "v°ars-  eip^encef iill 
proTe invaluable  to  parfnta.  BolS  Iwots  aeul  on  request. 


JakBa.MuVicH 


A  Waldea  Plaoe,  llonl 


Mohegan  Lake  School 

(Military)  28th  Year. 
Mobegan,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  V. 


Aid.  Moum  PleoaaBt  Hall. 

tniildlDt  DBF  the  Af --■ — 


Bordentff 


itary  Institute 

Bonteutown-on-tlie-Ddaware,  B.  J. 
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Military. 


Military. 


Neiv  York  Military  Academy 

CORN^ALL-ON-HUDSOfr 
A  TECHNICAL  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Orgioittd  aod  equipped  lot  the  special  weak  of  prepufng  bora  for  entrance  lo  tlv  ereat  EivbH 
Sefaoolii  and  for  busioess  life.  Tfie  work  of  foitiuctton  Is  under  tbe  dlrectjoa  of  a  larse  and  able  ucul 
Kiedallats.  The  equipment  of  the  school  Includes  shops  for  wood  and  broa  week  ami  foretoE,  «"*'-i«*— ^ 
Onwloe  rooms,  studio  fat  freehand  drawloe,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  equipped  for  ladtrldual  wA, 
Ur£e  and  practical  geological  cabinets,  complete  lurveriog  outfits,  etc  The  school  matutaJtM  two  dqaft 
mentt,  one  for  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  aee  and  one  for  boyi  over  that  age,  each  wUh  Ha  <nvo  facoltr  «1 
bufldtiiESi  The  military  department  Is  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  AntiT.  ProThtoalL 
made  for  exercise  and  amusement,  including  gymnasium,  beautiful  atUelJc  field,  '"■"*-  couflir  etu 

The  Academy  Is  located  on  a  beautitui  estate  of  thirty  acres  in  the  Hudaon  Rlyee  HifhUiida  near  Tiri 
Point.    Cornwall  ts  a  well-known  fiealth  resort,  and  Is  a  quiet  Msldenee  village  (tec  bom  all  evil  rcaofb 

Foe  Utuitiated  catalogue,  apply  to  the  Superintendent. 


THIS  SCHOOL 

u  a  home  tor  tKe  Jevelopment  ox 
the  E>etter  kind  of  E>oya  O.  The  in- 
■truction  is  thorough,  the  life  sane, 
the  equipment  tnodeni — that  is  why 
it*  influence  male*  for  mantooJ 
(LRiverview  la  looking  Dcyond  tne 
college  entrance  examination! 
C  SeventytiToyears  OT consecutive 
management  have  ^iven  the  school 
an  exceptional  knoivlc^tfc  of  Boys 
Q.MiIitary  Jiscipline  i»  unJer  an 
officer  aetailed  hy  the  Secretary  of 
W.r  €.  Tbc,<  »<:  .  (cw  o(  ll» 
tkin^o  tKat  make  tKis  Bctiool  a  posi- 
tive influence  for  a  better  mankood. 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y, 


SI.  John's  School.  JSSSolS 

RcT.  w.  A.  Bunar,  AJL,  Fd.B.,  Priwlvit 


Peekskill  Academy 

A  famons  old  school  for  Iwyg. 

Addu*]  eumination*  for  eatrance  will  bs  \tM 
June  23-26  .1  New  York.  AU-ny.  BoMoi^  PliU. 
delphia,  BuSbId,  CleveUnd  St  Loua  aDdPeeUaL 

Priiei  sad  idioUrdiiia  awenled  dw  beat  pi^>««. 

For  inlormatioD  Mldreii 
THE  SECRETARY,  Peekskill 

Peeksklll>on*tlie-Hadsod,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITDTE 


PENNSYLVANIA    MILITARY    COLLEGE,  Chester,   Pa. 

CourK^  IcHiling  todcKncs  fn 

Oril  EBgiDC«tog,(C£);CbeMittry,  (B&);  Ail&(A.B.);alw,1terMabrrepantM7CMnesol  SMj 
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Military. 


Military. 


STAUNTON 

Military  Academy 

An  Ide&l  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

32s  Soys  from  4$  States  last  session.  Largest 
Trit>ate  ^cad:rmy  in  the  South.  "Boys  from 
10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Uniper- 
titles,  Qotemment  SJcademies,  or  'Business. 

l.fiOO  feet  above  sea-level ;  pure,  drj',  bracing  moui 
tain  air  of  the  famou';,  proverbially  healthful  and  beautiful 
Valltiyol  the  Shenandoah.  Puremineral  sptingwaters.  High 
tnoralione.   Parental  discipline.  Military  irainingdevelopsobe- 
dience,  health,  manly  carriage.      Fine,  shady  lawns,  exp:nEive 
equipped  gymnasium,   swimming  pool  and  athletic  park.     .' 
manly  sports  encoufaged.     Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  open  a.h;     Qoyi 
from  homes  of  culture  and  refinement  only  desired.     Personal,  individual 
instruction    bv    our   lulorial    tytiKtn.       Standards   and    traditions   high. 
KcMArany  (orty-seven  yean  old.        New   $75,000   barracks,   full  equipment, 
absolutely  hre-prcxif.     Charges  $360,     Handsome  catalogue  free.     Addresi 
CAPTAIN  W.  B.  KABLE,  A.  M..  PifawipBl.  SUunton,  Va. 


/908. 


BINGHAM 
SCHOOL 

BC  X  Xj  Z  •r  .A.  XI  "7 


St.  Johns  Military 
Academy 

•■Th«  AmerlcBn  Rutffay  " 

Delafield,  Waukesha  Uniity,  Wisconsin 

New  term  opens  September  23rd.  1907. 

For  catalogue,  addreu 

Dr.  S.  T.  SMYTHE,   President 


Tennessee  Military 


!^*i; 


On  main  line  o£  Southern  Ry.,  in  mountsins  o£ 
East  Tennesscf — the  SwHiarlond  of  America. 
Uost  ddightfnl  climate.  Out-door  eierdse. 
Health  record  perfect.  Tborongli  work.  Clus 
and  individual  instruction.  Safe,  healthful  leo 
nation  in  mouiitBins,  Encampments,  onbj 
tripi,  marches.  Mant;  Kthletics.  Fine  athletic 
Geld.  GjTTinisinm,  hot  and  cold  ihower-baths. 
Home  influence.  Ideal  moral  and  social  sur- 
roundings. Cadets  from  IS  Slates — New  york 
to  Teiai  and  Illinois  to  Florida.  Bojs  prepared 
for  college,  Goreminent  academiet  or  business. 
Keatoaablt  armt.     lllusUated  catalogue  free. 

Col.  O.  C.  HULVEY,  SupcriDtmdeiit. 


(  Rttttm  aj  Reuluvs  whti 
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Military. 


Augusta  Military  Academy.  ] 


Bethel  Military  Academy.  JJSo1"1^m 


Froebel  Kindergarten  and  Training  School 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 


The  Taconic  School  for  Girls.  fuTiakH^rte 

BerkflhlreHIIlB.  AfpBrHtehomeri>ryDUbKpr  ^j-li.  Thorotigh cirt- 
l«^  prepanloiT  aqd  upeclM  coamcft.    Golf,  tfnnlft.  buUnii-ball, 


Camarttcrr,  N«w  Sllford.  Llli^liaeld  Co. 
Ingleside — A*Scbool  for  Girls. 

Sobool  ycAr  beelna  Tucddoy,  Oc 


Miss  Baird's  School  for  Girls. 

Coorsea.    Supcrli^r  wlvantiLe^v  liinu^4'».Art  and  tbu  Lui||u&«Bi. 


The  Campbell  School  for  Girls  (Inc.). 

Frrpam  for  i^ollege.    ResulBT  Bnd  Special  CourwL    HuMc, 
*«.  Luimurvi.    P^JLcalnm  ■tlraPllTti  home  1Kb.    Onldoor 


^^:>^ 


National  Park  Seminary 

rOR  YOUNG  VOMEti 
Wuhlngton,  D.  C.  (Suburb)) 
JThe  Glea  ScliooL  ^e  story  of  (his  school ; 
IveLy  group«l  in  cX 


Bristol    School.    An  Epboqul  Sctml  fv  Gbli. 


Chevy  chase  College  and  Seminary. 


Gunston  Hall. 


11  Bnna  Scbool  for 
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s       Academical  and  Preparatory, 

QIRL8. 

I  Martha    Washington 

SEMINARY 

For  Tonnjr  Women.  Waahlncton,  D.  C. 

Attractively  located  at  the  National  CapitaL 
Adjacent  to  Thomas  Circle.  Two-yeara*  eourae 
for  High  School  Oraduatea,  Alto  General  and 
Special  courses.  HukIc,  Art,  Modem  Languages, 
and  Domestic  Science.  Sight-seeing  each  week. 
Pupils  from  16  States,    waiting  Ust  this  year. 

Catalogue  on  request        IDWABO  W.  TH0HP80W,  Pria. 
DnnucT  OP  Columbia,  Washington. 

Miss  Madeira's  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory.  Certlflcate  privilege  to  Vassar.  Wellesley 
and  other  colleges.  Full  academic  course  for  pupils  who  do 
not  go  to  college.  Full  two  years*  advanced  course  for  High 
School  graduates.  Unusual  advantages  in  Music  and  Art  Miss 
LucT  MADcnui,  13M,  ISW,  1S38  19th  St.,  Just  below  Dupont  Circle. 


Washington,  D.  C,  184S-1845-1847  You  (U)  Street,  N.  W. 

The  Stuart  School  for  Young  Ladies 

AMD  OntLB.  All  departments.  Elective  course.  Unusual 
advantages.  Preparation  for  European  TravcL  87  States  have 
been  repreRcnted  in  boarding  department.  Illustrated  catalogue 
tt7  pages.  'Outdoor  sports,  tennis,  basket  ball,  etc. 

Miss  Claudia  Stuart.  Principal. 

The  Frances  Shimer  Academy 


Of  tKe  University 
of  Chicigo 


A  Home  Sdiool  for  Girls  and 
Touiifi[  Women.  Colleee  Prepara- 
tion Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science. 
Elocution,  Physical  Culture,  Stenography.  Liberal  en- 
dowment permits  low  rate— $850.  Certificate  admits  to 
leadinsr  colleges.  Golf,  tennis  and  athletic  exercises. 
All  buildings  new.  Gymnasium.  64th  year  opena  Sept.  11. 
Address  for  catalogue. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  McKEE,  Ptan,  Box  600,  Mt.  Carroll,  III. 

Illinois,  Wlnnetka,  Box  84  (sixteen  miles  from  Chicago). 

Clir¥f\n  QrVinrkI  roR  Onu  avd  Youiro  WomM.  College 
\Jiri;un  Ol-I^UUi  Preparatory.  General  and  Seminary 
Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Physical 
Training.  CertlfAate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley.  For 
catalogue,  address  Francis  Kino  Cookk,  Principal. 

Xartland,  Baltimore,  132  and  124  W.  Franklin  Street. 

Edge  worth  Boarding  and  Day  School 

FOR  GIRLS.    The  45th  year  begins  September  26, 1907. 

Mm.  H.  P.  LxnBYRX,  >  prf-elnal. 
Hiss  E.  D.  HuNTLrr,   \  "^cipals. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  Girk'  Latin  School 

of  Baltimore 

A  strictly  coUegre  preparatory  schooL  Certificate  admits 
to  leading  collies  for  women  without  examination.  Care- 
ful attention  given  to  the  mental  and  religious  development 
of  every  g^rL  A  progressive  Christian  institution  in  an 
atmosphere  rich  in  opportunity  for  general  culture.  Addreos 

LEONARD  A.  BLUE,  Ph.D.,  Prlmdiml,  BalUmore,  Md. 


Noont 

Ida 

School 


FOR  GIRLS.  6  miles    from  Boston. 

On  the  fineic  bdchti  of  in  most  besntlfnl  niboibb 
Study  made  attractive  for  limited  number. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  will  best 
tell  y^a  all  about  this  school. 

ORORGB  F.  Jgwm,  A.  B.  (■arrar«) 
84  BsMiU  StTM^ 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  107  Audubon  Road. 

The  Laurens  School  for  Girls. 

Hiss  EUSABCTR  Baxlet  Hardkb,  B.S. 
Hiss  Sarah  Crambsrlim  Wxsd,  B.A 

M A88ACHU8BTTB,  Bostou,  18  Huntiugton  Aveuue. 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School. 

Mrs.  Arric  Mosklbt  PsaaT,  PrlnelpaL 


Academical  and  Preparatory. 

GIRLS. 

LASELL 

SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 

A  well-established  school  which  combines  the  lipe 
experience  and  steady  growth  of  more  than  fifiy 
years  with  the  best  in  new  methods  and  courses. 

Its  aim  is  a  thorough  education  which  shall  make 
possible  lives  of  culture  and  usefulness  in  the  home, 
with  an  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  good  health. 

Some  of  the  school's  means  of  accomplishing  its 
purpose  are  a  well-fitted  gymnasium  with  trained 
physical  instructors,  the  encouragement  of  outdoor 
sports,  excursions  to  places  of  historic  and  artisti^: 
interest,  the  best  of  instruction  in  the  regular 
studies,  with  special  opportunities  in  Music  and 
Art,  a  valuable  course  in  Household  Economics, 
which  teaches  the  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
side  of  home-keeping,  and  many  inspiring  and  en- 
nobling influences  from  friendships  in  the  school 
home. 

A  fine  location  in  a  healthful,  beautiful  suburb, 
ten  miles  from  Boston,  helps  make  possible  the 
attainment  of  Lasell's  ideals. 

For  catalogue  of  full  informatiorn  address 
C.  C.  BRAQDON,  Principal,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

^^— *""■'■■  ""j  Boston,  8M  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

The    Commonwealth  Avenue    School 

(The  Misses  Oilman's  SchooL)    General  and 


IX^   n«r1e     (The  Misses  Oilman's  bchooL)    General  and 
*^^   \Jiilo.    CoUege-Preparatory  Courses.    Resident  and 
day  pupils.  Mls^  Oilmajt,  Miss  Olold,  Principals. 

Massacitosbrs,  Boston,  19  Chestnut  St.  fhe  Garland  SchooL 

The  Garland  Kindergarten  l^So^ 

A  practical  two  years'  ooune  of  study,  based  upon  true  kinder- 
garten principles,  for  young  woman  orer  18  years  of  age.  Num- 
ber limited.  Early  appiioaaon  adrlsable.  Catalogue  on  request. 
Address  Mrs.  STAmiABD. 

Massacrusbtts,  Cambridge. 

The  GUman  School  for  Girls  cont^SiMi''^ 

Hanrard  professors  who  instruct  In  RadcUffe  College.  Courses 
of  study  planned  for  each  mipIL  Acadonlo  and  College  Prepara- 
tory. fiasket-lMll,  tennis,  BadolUfe  gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool.  Boston attraotlops.  Address MIssButh  Cor,  Head  Mistress. 


Miss  Hall's 
School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

1,000  feet  above  sea  leveL^-Girls  are 
pven  an  outdoor  life,  a  College  prepara- 
toiy  or  a  general  education  by  a  carefully 
chosen  faculty. 

Mbi  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal, 

Fittsfield,  Manachnietts. 
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Academical  and  Preparatory, 


Walnut  Hill  School. 


Quincy  Mansion  Scliool 

FOR  GIRLS 

IVoIlaston,  Quincxi  Mams. 

Beautirully  Incalai  sin  milen  fr.>m  Fi-islpn,  lo  nne  nl  the 
moRCheolIhrul  suburbs.  Fine  estal-- of  I'lRbtocn?!!.  Ample 
ground*  (or  outdoor  reoreatinn,  Artiflciil  tak«  fnr  bo«tloe 
and  akatlnK.    Thres  flne  buildings.     IjLrm  librar)'.     U)-m- 

td^BH  In  Art.  HuaJu  imd  I^onguaffo^     L'nilege 
and    cBrllHc»le.      Large  coriw  ot    e, ' 


Large  coriw  o 
riLLAltD,  A, 


eiperleaced    teachers. 
>..  PHn rival. 


HOWARD   SEMINARY 


H  healChr  and  beautiful  looatinn,  ffi  m(le»  fron 
me  liuUdlDg  rpinudeled  in  Hummer  uf  19(»  a\,  u  mi 
>enBe.  Anulemlc,  College  Preparatf^i^  and  Spei' 
jrsea.  Two  years'  course  for  Illeli  Si^fiool  graduBt 
;  and  idubIc  studloa.    For  catalogue,  addreaa 

Mil*  SARAH  E.  LAUaHTON,  A.M.,  Principal 


Miss  Kimball's  School  for  Girls. 


• 


IVY  HALL 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
CfiUo^Q  ])roparntory  and  lliiiaMng  cour» 


n   liinlt<^  number  iif  pu;iil«.    Buatlng. 
<ki-i-l«U  and  o(li?r  onl-ilnor  Bpurta. 
Bridgeton,  X.  J.  Ini'ar  rblladelphla}. 


Lindenwood  College  for  Women  1I3M907 


Cloverside  School  for  Girls.                 1 

Kent  Place  School  for  Girls. 

Mr*.  Sabah  WaiOBAK  PiUL.  PrlnclpeL 
H.mi.Tin  WKiain  Mabib.  LLD,.  Pirwl't  Board  o 

Dlnem.    | 

Skw  Yonx,  Aun)ni-on^;ii)- 

The  Wells  School 

For  Orb.           Offers  dk-nil 
lit  ■H.Hl-..>rTlfe.     For  illB«ra« 

1  fr^.-  niM.^ 

1 

n  TburadK)',  tbe  Irdi't 


Brantwood  Hall  School  for  Girls. 

ci'rtiflcBte  idmlm  to  lesdlns  colleseii  dell^tful  honii:  l^I-, 
oi-ery  opponunllj  for  outdoor  iporu  and  ptaTiUcal  training. 
^ Thb  aiaaEB  Haihe.  PMnd^-. 


Drew  Seminary  for  Young  'Women. 

nlli'ull.in  imM  to  elcnieniBry  in-Iruction.   '  BuHiSn^ntiTI*; 
Hfll I'nulpiKd.  Rbic-sJow.  Farcat«liwun,ad<lreMibePre»IJf«. 


FORT    EDWARD 
COLLEGIATE   INSTITUTE 

(rarllTe.    EndowBient  iramuil>  UhUmi  emclmcy.  wKh  reui» 
able  mug.   College  preparatm?.  RImI>  BchoDlsnaituale  asilfln 

and  Doninnic  arlem^f.    Oul-of^diwr  ipurU.    Phralt^al'aiid  SdcUI 
JOS.  E.  KINO,  D.D.,  PrMldtnl,  LMk  Box  103,  Fart  Edward,  H.  1. 


St.  Margaret's  School  for  Girls. 


MISSBENNETT 


urUolleitr.  two  hnum  from  NfwYorl 


™™e'ofm»liHch™>IOniduaieii.   Number  of  papllaUmlifd. 
BENWErr  SCHOOL  forCniLS.  iaVINCTOW.I«.Y. 


PfMst  mention  Uit  Htoltm  0/  (t 
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miss  £anfis  ant>  (ttiss  Mbiton 

Residential  and  Day  School  for  GirU 

Affilialed  Upper  Houu  tot  Gisdusta  and  Advincal 

Studtna 
Unexcelled  advaDtaHa  in  Miuic  Vocal  and  Iralru- 

menlil.  Art  and  Langu^o. 
ComptFle  Academic  Courie.     CertiGcale  admiti  la 

Vocal  and  Physical  Education.    Riding,  Dandog  und 

DomeiUc  Science  Claun. 
THpi  aiiangcd  lor  Chriitmtu  and  Eaiter  Vacadoni. 
Summer  Camp  (or  RecreaUon  and   Study  in   New 

HampJiire. 


'*Stone  Upon  Stoae" 


The  Ossining 

School  for  Qirls  ("^SS'^rriT) 


Putnam 

HaU 
School 


Q  A  boarding  and  da; 

[amily  of  refined  and  i 

cheerfully  lo  implicit  c  .  _ 

coven  the  primary.  iDteiraediate  and  college  depart' 

menli,  and  a  general  couite.     Ill  aim  u  lo  develop 

healthful.    thcHighllul  vvomaahocd  by   correct  and 

lympathetic  meihodi  which  have  ilood  the  ted  of 

experience.     Calalogue  on  reqacst 

ELLEN  ClIUE  UinETT.  Pbkipu.  I 


Miss  C.E.Mason's  s-b^^aii 

School 


The  Balliol  School.  ^^^ 


The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School  o^ 


Kindergarten  Training,  u^- 

ProfeMom  of  Oberllo  College— Courses  In  iBe  Col 


tr  begins  SepL  aKh, 


TiS-SS 


OHIO,  TOLEDO,  2313  AshlBdd  Av*.  (Dept.R.) 

THE  MISSES  LAW'S 

Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School 

and  School  of  Culture  foryounic  women  r    A  brood 
Bduualion.  a  livelihood  and  u  preparation  for  life, 

MARY  E.  LAW,  M.D.,  Prlnolpal. 


Miss  Roney's  School  for  Girls 

ffilh  jeiu.       Heolltarul   lorsllan.        College  Prepantttr. 
Modern  muipmeni.     Catalogue  on  request. 


Moravian   Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. 

Hew  Vork.    ISIJtb  yearopfOsSeplenilier  ISUi.    Addrexa 


The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls. 


BOAKDINQ 

AND  DAY 

SCHOOL  FOR 

OIRLS 


PEKssYi.viwi,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Mrs.  Chapman  and 
Miss  Jones 

Tborou^  CoUege  Preparatory  and  Ftnlxhln^  Courses,  vltli 
■nclalopportuiiltles  for  culture,  Numbcrof  pupilaliic"-' 
ClamCH  aaull,  Jamrlng  Individual  attention.     Large. 

• ■-"-  •- '"-    -' it  poi—'-         "■"J  —  - 

'ii'aU'uid  BkBtlD^. 


ffMM  mtnUtii  tt«  8mM>  *f  atBUmi  miM  wAMg  to  oMartlMn 
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Devon  School.  t^\ 


THE  STEVENS  SCHOOL 
For  Girls.  'r'TiiS^^./".^";^=^'?:srd'sr 


Walnut  Lane  School 

For  Girls 

Geniiantown,  Philadelphia 

60th  year.  Regular  and  elecllvf  courseij. 
Frepaii^s  fur  alJ  li:ading  colleges.'  Ilcautifu] 
location.  Advantages  of  Philadelphia  iti  Art 
and  Music.  New  Senior  House  with  added 
gtounds  for  oat-door  sports.  Resident  Physical 
Director.  Sun  Parlor.  Send  for  catalogue. 
TlieoOORA  B.  RICHARDS.  Principal. 
ANNA  SAUNDERS  KLOTZ,  HeiiI  Teacher. 


LINDEN  HALL 

LIHtz. 


KREIDER,  FrlDripaL 


MISS  FOSTER'S  SCHOOL 

HMdrotc  Park.  Oak  Lant.  PhliidcIphU 
S.Llllr,     FullicfliilppKi 
MISS  HABK 


Pehnbilvaniji.  So»emont.-(KeM  Br^  M«wr  CoUas*.) 

The  Misses  Kirk's  School-  _ 

Prvpat^tarj  to  Bryit  Hkwr  and  alb^r  ColleffCA  r< 


eror  pupl^mlted.    ' 


Washington  Seminary. 


The  Darlington  Seminary.  fc^C*o^™ 

l?nttaN«wVi>rk.Plilladp1phlH.WuhJiiglaii.   CalleK<<t«.  Kntfliti. 
M  ubIc.  An.  LuiffuaB««.  ludlvldiul  lD<tracUoEl.  HdtmI.  aQcrlal  tad 


Ward  Seminary  cS'i^fIJi^c—.- 

andall  ouWcxiraportt.   HiJd aod equ*l>l* cUmmte. 
pupils.    Writ  Year  Sept.  at    Wrtle  for  CBlaloeue. 


For  GIrIa   aad 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 


Miss  Sayward's  School  [^.  I'/i! 


Kr"l3 


r""£.i' 


Miss  Marshall's  School  A°aii^!flifand  uuetc  De- 

Imenl*.    Colle»Pi»I»ratorr  and  Special^  ..—... 

""""""ortabte  home  lift  and  -""'  "*"" 


ne  life  and  oul-daor  ipani 
nsulan,  addreu     Hiu  E.  S, 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.     y«j,I^ul^ 

33  state*.    Snaa  tarW^ogm-.     KinE.  C.  Wkwaii.  Prlnripal. 


Virginia  Female  Institute 


A  PuiDLiToir  DcTii,  PrtnclpaL 


■>  0/  Htnlami  whtn  writlits  (e  adutrtlurt 
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Fauquier  Institute  for  Young:  Ladies. 

&J1«a  fromWutHnBtoii.    A  UmlMd  ud 
BUTLia,  A.M,,  MnolpuL 


'b  bomAiietiooL    1 


Episcopal  Female  Institute. 


EptscopaJ 

1017  uid  PtKt-Ondu 


Xenix  ud  Rodr  In  Pari*  1 1 


BzBuic.  Oermiuv.  U  Lultpold  Stnau. 

Waiard  School  for  Girls    g;S,.'KK"K 

Utentnra,  Ftencli.     Fonl«n  Trarri.    Bchool  put)'  u)U  wit 


Tilton  Seminary  ^^il^ 

kadlac   «)ll(«c*.     Hiulc.  Art,  Phj-aic 
bHlUiriiL     New   BJiDDamliim.     Out-do 


Blair  Academy. 


American  Educational  Association's 
School  Information  Bureau 


tliDroii,  BruiitoD.    (Onlr  ISmUn  from  Gbloaffo.1 

Evanston  Academy  gSSSST^SST'gi 

college.  KlenUHc  ictiooli,  or  ba<[D(HL  LocAlad  on  tba  ibor«a  ot 
LakBitlBtiisMii.  Floe ftlhletk!  (TOBDdi.  KewdonDllarrtar  bofi. 
BoududtuJIIon.  ^MOtoUS.  nv  utalo«  A.  addr-~ 
ABTHPa  HIKMKI  WUPK.  PlLll..  S-T-B., 


Gushing  Academy. 


utaioiiie,  addra 


I    SDdowad    Khool,   located 


dnoatlo&al.  OUiTaar.    ¥ot 
B,  S.  Cowxu.,  PrlBBlotL 


HiMicninmi.  Boaton,  MM 

The  Posse  Gymnasium.  ^^^™ 

ol  PhrilFil  tralnliis.    Special  coorae  Id  maause  and  medica 
. .j™     -t.1. ^  ^  deaired  In  anj  form  w 


Net  Voai,  Cbappaqna^ 

Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute. 

Borne  School  for  Boys  and  Qlrta.  a^lh  ypirundm  eanoTSo- 
cletj  of  Friend*.  Tbnc  CDurHR  :  Callegv  PnpBratorr,  Onwml 
Cultare,  CommerclaL  Moalc  and  Art.  Maniul  Tralnlnt  and 
OaidenlDg.   toacrfiaof grounda.    Madera bulldlngi.   BalMand 

Sycamore  Farm  School  for  Backward 
and  Nervous  Children. 

For  circular  and  partlcnian  addnaa  the  Kluwl,  B.  F.  D.  Mo.  t. 


Grand  River  Institute.  bSSSSai^no'wS! 

Oo-educatlonal.  OolleBi.  Pitparatorr,  Ilmic,  BiuUeai  and  Ai 
Couraea.  I^rge  endowments  Tuition,  room  owd  boant  mw^  af. 
per  yf  or.    For  cataLdcue,  addr^u         OuTnt  J.  Lunoit  I'rlu. 


Abington  Friends'  School.  ^I^mtSlbS'S^ 

PbUadelplila.  Under  can  of  Frlendi.  CoeducatlonaL  PrapUH 
fasi.     ^aowad.    Well  equipped  for  boyii  wlablog  technical 


Pdiiibtlt&hu,  KlngitcoL 

Wyoming  Seminary.  SS'^'S^^. 


MTHUHW.  PEIRCE,  LItl.  0., 


{ 


Pennington  Seminary  IT^^'^l 


m  Kmdtm  tf  RmImi  alwi  attU**  ta  •toai«i« 
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Vermont  Academy  SSw^^Kh^L 


THE   NATIONAL   SCHOOL  OF 
ELOCUTION   AND   ORATORV 

The  Qnit  cbortered  si^hool  at  Elocution  In  Amprica. 
Thorough  iDSlrufttun  in  aU  branc^hMof  PubLieRBad- 
lag.  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art.  Preparea  tcAcher^ 
of  ElouHtloo.  Literature  ana  Phyaieal  TnJnlnft.  Its 
-      --■  -  ^„rid.     Fall  term  cipenaOct.k    Illu3- 


lofor 


Th«  laililnr.9Z9  Tamplc  BolldlB^,  Phlladdslila 


American  Academy  oF  Dramatic  Arts 

AND  EMPIRE  THEATRE  DRAMATIC  SCHOOL 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT,  President 

A  prHOtlcal  training  m-huol  (or  tiio  stage,  eonni-rtBii 

-"••  "-  >-*"'—  FrtSunan'H  F '—  ■r>."-~  —■•  '■ — 


5ecrel«ry,  Cnruegie  Hall.  Kbw  York  City. 


ipiJly  t< 


TBIt  CHOICK  or  A  PROFESSION 

TBI  HEADTILLB  THEOLOGICAL' ICHOOL 

romnFIi   IWl.      Trains    men    und   wun.,-u   Ir.r  llii-  present 

■cboUntalR  fnndi.     Fdlowihip  (or  ■tudy  aljroad  ylsldlnii 


Miisicjil  College: 


Home  Study    Coiirses 


fera  ati  oppotto- 


lBrl>tn»M.— 1. 


The  New  York  Normal  School  of  Phys- 
ical Education  I'^^-^l^'^tlS.'^H^i^-^.tJilS 


Musical  CoUegefi. 


CINCINNATI   CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 


□f  the  La^ag  Mualdana  md  Artisia  ol  today. 

ELOCUTION  BSUTSXC  LANaUAQES 

i^sBca    to   home   comfort    wd    lu.uriou 
riy  equipped  bolMlnn  *le 


Location   Ideal   ti 
voted  to  fnutiG  In  Ai 


I  coDpletel.    _, 

ica.     Day  and  rcaldci 

■  rtai.d  diiiloKuc  F— 
S  CLARA  BAUR 


andnnatl.  O. 


Chicago  Musical  College 

Founded  1887        DR.  F.  ZIEOFELD,  Pr«a. 

COLLEGE  BUILDING,  202  Michigan.  BouL,  Chioago,  III. 

iruliiB  Iba  I^ke  FniDt  Park) 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC 

SCHOOL  OF  AGTINa-OPERA-SCHODL  OF  EXPRESSIOH 


42nd  SEASON  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  S 

Summar  Bammlon  June  94  to  Juir  3' 

S  hid  latsraatlon  aiKad  Irei  uptn  iraHoatlai 


'&ipawl 


UnclassiSed. 


UWi 


STUDY 


LAW 


fftOM  mtntlan  tlM  Snita  of  finltmt  i 


BYMIL^ 

ud  arlflu].        Oalr 


»  lUlHta Cvllvfv  af  Idv  llarnt  Lai*  Bdwol  la  Oikaial.  iMmimt 
pared  iiDder  th*  direction  oi  HowBrd  N-  0|dn.  FI1.D..  LL.D..  ftaa. 
Iir  CoUct*-  CrMit  ^yta  bv  rcaldat  Kiwal  fgv  work  do*v  tr  Mdi. 
aki  launl  tm  lor  lbs  ftm  raai-Spatbl  nninH   i^vea  tj  CMifr 

UNIVERStTT  EXTENnON  LAW  SCaOOIn 
301.3O»Ertea- ■    "■■— 
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OVERNMENT 

POSITIONS 


41,877 

APPOINTMENTS 

Civil  Stfrvlc. 


..jment  Berrlce  at  eiiI- 
ISlOtoJl.WOperyear. 

. .  if  Serylt-e  anDaunwrnenl:! 

letwra  (rom  about  MO  ptr- 
■    ■     tUat  they  owe  their 

Jon   without  seeing  our  Civil 

dates,  aalarlM  paid,  placps  (or  holiC 

ingtheeiaminatloDB.  and  questions 

oently  used  by  the    Clrtl  Service 

e  the  foUoBioB  de- 

r ..^Ich     give     eiL-ellect 

counea:  Lia.  Normal.  Slenognphi,  BookkciBlng  and  Buil- 
MM,  Llleraturt  and  iDurnillim,  Pcninanihip  and  Ulter 
'Nrlllng.    Agriculture.    Hurt  leu  II  u»,    Dalrting   and    Animal 


Learn  WatcK  R.epairin^ 


THE    PRATT    TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  SCHOOL  EXPENSES. 


HIgfi-Bradt 
Instruetion   by 
Comspondinoc 

Batabliabad  IWl 

BDFlnpiH  Liw.   ImproiisS  mMbod  ot  luMnwtlaii. 

APPROVED  BT  BENCH  AND  BAB 


STUDY 

LAW 


FRENCH,  GERMAN 
.  SPANISH  orlTALUN 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 

^"^  fioseolhal's  Praclical  Liagnistry 


;:X' 


I  foTPlftn  laDKuaKC  who 


ale.  Columbia.  CbleacD,  Brown.  Panniilvanla,  Boa- 
an,  Princeton,  Cornelt,  Byracuae.  MInnciota,  John* 
lopkloi,  VlrHnla,  Colvrado.  Mlcblsan,  Fordhan.  Man- 
lattan,  De  La  Salle,  St.  JoMph'*,  St.  Frand*  Xavler. 


HOME 

STUDY 

Forty  couraes  of  ntudjr 

in   NormaL  Academic. 

Nortli'i^WTO"lJniJe™lty         m^J''DBpa"J't^iii^W." 

pen  aCaUated  with  Hoi^westeni  UnlTenltT 


:e  IVS :  gjaduatet  la  our 


eollcKe  gi 
loquirlM  In 

INTERSTATE  5CHC 
3W  WABASH   AVE. 


Per  Week 


Nmm  mtmiCH  at  Mnl 
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;31  EARN  YEARLY 

1  $5,000  TO  no 000. 

/'  IN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 


SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  I 


of  Ihc  i>ldf  si  ftpd  lanfVHt  q'hc^ pvrai 

THe'c'rOSS  company,  665  Reaper  BIocK,  Chicago,  III 


n\  brnkfTotfe  campi>.-j  —    — ,^.^.-, — - —  ^  -.^_„ 

A  TlioKOUGH  CCWMEEcElL  LAW  COCBSE  FREE  TO  EAC 


^RESEKIi- 


ELECTRICITY 

Til*  BIlM  Elactrlcal  School  la  Iha  oldcM  and  b«sl  icbool 
{■tlie  world  lesching  KLKCTRlcrTTexclusinl]'.  Tbeorellc«l 
•Dd  pncllcal  coutK  complete 

inr  ONE  YEAR 

etodeBtiaetiwllT  conitmct  Dynamo*,  Motots.  elecirlcnlinsirn- 
BWiiU.etcarHltu>lahold  goodpoiitionjthinuRhoutihfworld, 
m/Utnlh  year  opena  September  15.  Catalogue  on  request  la 
Ma*  EU>^ri.il%^lwol.  m  O  Si.  W.  W..  Wa.hinglo...  n.  C. 


"HOW   TO    REMEMBbt" 


JlptopForgerfino 


^ow 


T'<V, 


igHT 


50  CENTS  POSTPAID. 
JAS.P.  DOWNS.BOXSai.NEW  YORK 


.  *25Jo|3SmMkhrWmm 

eW  IBH'll.  11?  nl  E^ii^ 
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Prudential  Liberality  Again  Displayed 

The  Most  Important 
Voluntary  Benefit  Ever  Granted 

By  The  Prudential  Is  now  Announced. 

All  Industrial  Policies  now  in  Force  under  which 
the  Insured  have  attained  age  75,  or  under  which 
the  Insured  may  attain  age  75  during  1907,  will 
be  made  Free  or  Paid-up  Policies  and  the 

Further  Parmeot  of  Preminms  Will  Not  Be  Required 

After  the  Insured  has  reached  the  said  age. 
The  Business  of  The  Prudential  is  so  large  that, 
should  the  present  plan  be  continued,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  this  concession  alone,  In 
ten  years,  would  be  over 

Three  and  One-Quarter  Million  Doll^ 

For  years  It  has  been  the  practice  of  The  Prudential  to  fdd 
to  the  benefits  already  accorded  to  those  who  insure  with 
us,  glvlne  Policyholders  more  than  their  Contracts  called 
for  when  experience  demonstrates  that  we  can  safely  do  so. 

These  VOLUNTARY  CONCESSIONS  TO  POUCYHOLDERS 
already  agsreeate  more  than 

EIGHT  MILLION  DOLLARS 

and  every  year  adds  to  this  amount. 

The  Company  which  deals  with  Policyholders  In 
this  spirit  of  Liberality  and  fairness,  combined 
with  absolute  Financial  security,  is  the  Com- 
pany you  should  Insure  In. 

t^/^  President. 

The  Prudential 

WSliRANCe  CO.  OF  AMEKICA.     Bome  Office,  Newark,  R.  J. 

iDcorpontad  M  m  StDck 
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Pleasure  Planning y^^^-^  Summer 


once    relieved   of    iheir    tedium    if    you    have  a 

PIANOLA  or  PIANOLA  PIANO 

No  previoui  miuical  knowledge  required  in  order  to  play  them  artiitically. 

EACH  year  witnesses  an  increased  deniancl  tor  ihe  Pianola  in  summer  homes.     It 
insures  an  abundance  of  whatever  dan  i]f  mtisit  you  enjoy  most — ^classical,  populai 
operatic,  rag-lime,  dance-music  or  song  accompaniments. 
Best  of  all,  you  (an  play  the  music  yourself,  putting  your  own  expression  and 
taste  into  the  interpretation.     The  Pianola  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  many 
instruments  that  play  in  a  mechanical  way,  for  its  unequalled  responsivei 
or  sensitiveness  places  it  dbtjnctly  in  a  class  of  its  own. 

Be   aura   that   it   ii  the   genuine   Metroitjrie   Pianola   that  yon  purchaie. 
AllhouEh  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  difFerent  Piano-player*  in  the  market,     y 
more   Pianola*   have  been   lold   than  all  of   the  other*   combined.      It  ia  a 
miitake  to  pay  the  price  of  the  Pianola  for  an  instrument  locking  the 
feature*  that  have  given  it  univerial  aupremacy. 

•TiMm   iTukFi  Ihe  «pcn>g  (D  tLighl  u   lurdly   la  be   Icll^      Let  us  • 
full  drulkul  the  plan, 

THE  AEOUAN   CO.,   Aeolian   HaU 

362  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


n«M  minlltn  tjt«  Sttltw  of  finitmt  Kim  mrltlag  (a  aautrtlatn 
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make  drudgery  of  housework. 

WOMEN  WITH  BRAINS. 


Pearline 


VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES 


(upplics  to  thu  busy,  aclive  lirain  and 
nervcH  tha  needed  elements  tn  mainlain  ihe  noi- 
mal  neiTi'c  force  and  vil.il  energy  of  the  brain,  and 
fratnt,  fls  well  as  relieve,  the  depression  from 
nervous  strain  and  mental  oven-ork.  It  is  of 
special  value  far  the  relief  of  nervous  debilily, 
and  to  all  classes  engaged  in  mental  and 
phyiical  work. 


NEW  YOBi:  CITV 


COLD  AND 


Amm  mMtfiM  ik*  Reiiltm  of  Itiai 
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KIDNAPPED! 

Find  the  Heartless  Person. 

Do  you  wake  up  in  the  night  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation  and  dread  ? 
Do  j'ou  get  dizzy  and  out  of  breath  on  exertion  or  fed  faint  when  you  i 
suddenly  from  a  sitting  posture? 

Does  your  heart  flutter  and  palpitate  at  limes; 

You  don't  believe  it's  Coffee,  but  that  is  easy  to  prove. 

Quit  the  Coffee  lo  days. 


That 


s  tht  cause — the  poisonous  drug,  Caffein 
11-niade  Postum. 


That  supplies  the  food  elements  required  by  Nature  In  reliu 
nervous  system.     The  changed  feeling  settles  all  arguments. 


Any  physician  can   tell    you  this,  but  the  best  way  to   prove  it    is  to  quit 
Coffee  and  use  well-made  POSTUM  for  lo  days. 

"There's  a  treason "  for 

POSTUM 

FoBtum  C«r«»l  Co.,  Ltd..  B«ttl«  Cr*«k,   MicK.,  V.  S.  A. 


a  mrttlt  to  attnrt/trt 
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^Jm     t*    in 


For    BuscxLUBts 


^L  Armour's  "Simon 
Pure"  Leaf  Lard  is 
the  shortening.  There 
is  no  "soggy"  cook- 
ery where  it  is  rightly 
used.  Isn't  that  a 
fact  worth  consider- 
ing? One  cupful  of 
poor  shortening  can 
spoil  enough  pastry  to 
pay  for  a  whole  pail 
of  "Simon  Pure." 
l"hen  think  of  the 
personal  satisfaction 
and  keen  delight  in 
getting  biscuits  and 
pastry  so  p  e  r  f e  c  1 1  y 
shortened  that  they 
literally  melt  in  the 
mouth ! 

^  Armour's  "Simon 
Pure"  Leaf  Lard  is 
sold  in  government 
sealed  tin  pails  (threes, 
fives  and  tens). 


Armour's  *'VERIBEST"  Meats  comply  ab- 
United  States  Meat  Inspection  and  Pure 
nourishing  and  loo  per  cent  pure.  More 
product  of  the  ARMOUR  Method — that 
hut  hetter  than  any  food  law  requires, 


OX  TONGUE 

SVGGESTIONS 

The  slices  of  cold  Tongue  may 
be  laid  in  a  circle  overlapping 
one  another  and  Ihe  ceoter  filled 
blossom: 


Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

The  cold  Tongue  may  be  sliced 
and  put  in  a  briclt-shaped  mold 
with  capers,  chopped  olives  and 
red  peppers.      Fill  the  mold  wiih 

which  has  been  added  a  table- 
spoon lul  of  granulated  gelatine 
dissolved  in  hot  water.  Pour 
the  jelly  over  the  Tongue  and 
put  away  to  harden. 


PORK  &nd  BEANS 

8VGGE»TIONS 

Veribe^t  Beans  may  b«  u<ed 
r   making  various  soups,    pat- 
:ularlf  Baked  Bean  Soup. 
Tbey  may  be  used  for  a  salad 
■     with     Sliced     Ox 


Tongue. 

Baked  Bean  Sandwiches  may 
be  made  of  them  and  served  hot 
or  cold. 

They  may  bo  cooked  wilh 
various  Veribe-rt  Deviled  or 
Potted  Meats  io  the  chafiog  dish. 

Bean  Croquettes  may  be  served 
with  nny  one  of  the  Canned 
Veribt-rt  Sausages  or  Loaf 
Goods. 


The  epicure's  HAM 


C  Tender,    sweet,    delicious    bam    that  f_ 

"makes     your    mouth    water,"  —  that 

Armour's  "Star"  Ham.     A  belter  ham 

may  be  produced  some  day.     Nothing  is 

impossible.     We'll  do  it  if  we  can.     But  a.  better  ham  never  has 

been  produced,  nor  a  ham  so  good  as  Armour's  "Star."    It's  a  special. 

Only  selected  hams  are  "Star"  branded.     They  are  then  given  « 

special  mild  cute.      The  result  is  delicacy  of  quality  and  flavor  to  he 

found  only  in  Armour's   "Star"   Hams— "The  Ham  What   Am." 


mtnOaa  Ot  Swfav  of  Btulimt  a 


A  mrltlaa  to  a^iMiilitrt 
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o     u    r    s 

solutely  with  the  standards  fixed  by  the 
Food  Laws  —  they  are  clean,  wholesome, 
than  that,  "VERIBEST"  meats  are  the 
means  "Top  Notch  Quality,"  not  "just  as 
not   only   "fit    to  eat"   but   "good   to  eat." 


BRISKET  BEEF 

svgge:stions 

The  brisket  is  considered  the 
very  best  cut  forcomlog.  Canned 
Veribt-rf  Brisket  Beef  may  be 
used  io  all  the  many  ways  corned 
beef  is  employed,  hot  or  cold. 

It  may  be  used  [n  all  sorts  of 
hashes,  or  chopped  mixed  with 
cream  sauce  and  served  on  toast. 

It  may  be  chopped,  mixed  with 

and  bread  crumbs  aud  scalloped. 
It  may  be  cut  in  small  pieces 
and  wilh  mashed  potato  made 
into  a  Cottage  pie  ;  or  sliced  and 
cooked  with  onions  and  tomatoes 
to  make  Beef  Spanish. 


POTTED  HAM 

8VCCEST10N8 

The  Potted  Ham  may  be  nsed 
for  making  sandwiches,  force- 
meat, quenelles,  etc 

It  may  be  used  for  stuBing 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  squash, 
egg  plant,  onions,  etc 

It  may  be  used,  mixed  with 
bread  crumbs  or  chestnuts,  forthe 
stuffing  of  turkey,  grouse,  chicken, 
and  particularly  quail  and  duck. 

It  may  be  nsed  for  making 
canapes  and  for  stuffed  eggs. 

It  may  be  most  successfully 
nsed  wherever  a  recipe  calls  for  a 
Guely  minced,  wellseasoned  meat, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  others. 


Bacon  At  Its  Best 

C  Crisp,  jnicy,  savory,  appetiiing  and 
nourishing.  It  strengthena  the  arm  nhile 
it  satisfiei  the  palate.  A  stimulant  to  the 
hunger  which  it  appeases.  Such  is 
Choice,  evenly  cured  and  thinly  sliced, 
mdleanevealy  balanced — theltindthatdoes 
notcookdryandstringy:  everyslice  tastes  likemore.  Doctors  recom- 
mend Bacon  because  it  isa  valnabtefoodaud  so  easily  digested  Try 
Armour's  Star  Bacon  pot  up  in  tilass  jars  or  tins;  the  Star  Brand  gnar- 
snlees  quality — marks  the  best  Bacon  on  the  market  and  Uoitonnity. 


C  Rich,  meaty,  whole- 
some,  and  palate- 
tempting  soup  s — 
soups  that  nourish  and 
delight,  without  over- 
heating— are  best  made 
with  Armour's  Extract 
of  Beef.  It  imparts 
that  savory  quality, 
without  which  soups 
are  msipid,  because  it 
is  the  best  extract  of 
the  best  beef — a  pure, 
wholesome,  concen- 
trated stock  packed  in 
convenient  jars  for 
household  use. 
C  It  is  also  invaluable 
to  the  housewife  for 
restoring  the  original 
juices  and  flavor  to  re- 
cooked  meats,  and 
giving  v^etables  a 
snap  and  flavor  ob- 
tained in  no  other  way. 
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The  only  way  you  can  hear  the 
great  singers  when  you  want  to. 


Victor  IV 

$50 

\^     Other  styles  $Io  to  $ioc. 


London  has  its  opera 
in  the  summer. 
New  York  in  the    - 


The  Victor  season     I 
never  closes —  ~ 

Melba,    Caruso,     C:^_ 
Schumann-Heink,        ^^'>C~"-^ 
Scotti  and  the  other  i~" 

great    artists    always    in    your 


isk    your    dealer    to    play    Grand    Opera 
ny    other    music    you  like,    on    a    Victor.      ..^ 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO.  ''. 


ftooM  mtntlon  Mt  tM/tv  tf  Kultaii  utm  writing  to 
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DaffodflsT' 
th^  eome  before  the  Swallow  daies,^ 


FROM   NOW  UNTIL 

July  1st,  Not  Later 

Then?  is  nu  more  useful  garden  malvt  i.A 

ihan  »hat  are  Lnuwn  as  Dulch  llullis.  H)  .. 

"      '.s.  Tulips,  Narcissi,Cn«:us,elc.    Tli.-y 

for  a  ^mall  outlay  of  lime  and  money 


tier  onliJ  April,  sind  in  Ihe  garden 
before  Ihe  snow  is  off  iheB^undin 
ing  until  Ihe  middleof  M»y.  These 
are  grown  almost  exclusively  in  Hoi- 


And  ii 


uililie 


wher 


d  at  vei)'  low  prices.  Usoally 
llit-y  pas?  1h rough  (he  hands  of  twodealeis. 
and  more  ihan  dtiuble  in  price  before 
reaching  the  retail  buyer  in  America. 

By   ordering   from   us   HOW  instead   of 

waiting  until  fall,  you  save  from  *s  '"  SO 

1  cost,  get  a  superior  quality  of 

to  be  obtained  at  any  price   in 

have  a  much   la  kc 


1  o£v 


sGlec 


_  icked    in 

id,  and  are  delivered  to  our  tus 

linnets  in  original   packages  immediati-'ly 

ii,.,.n  their  arrival  from  Holland,  perffcili 

froh  and  in  the  best  possible  Condition. 

If  you  wish  to  lake  advantage  of  •iiii 
vtry  low  prices,  we  must  have  your  orh  r 
not  later  July  Ist,  »s  we  import  V.uU,:- 
tu  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid  fur 
until  after  delivery  or  taken  if  not  of  -^ 
sali.ifactory  quality.  (References  requind 
from  new  customem.) 

Our  import  prire-lisi,  (he  most  compii- 
hensive  catalogue  of  Bulbs  pnb!i5hed.  i^- 
noH  ready  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


A  Few 

-  Mixed  Hyecli 


le  PrICH 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 

PinsBURQH. 


w  tf  Bmliuii  lalitii  mrltitt  *" 
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Genasco  Ready  Roofing  is 
the  only  kind  whose  makers 
dare  tell  what  it's  made  of — 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt. 

Why  do  other  makers  say  **  secret  com- 
pound/' "special  formula/'  "our  own  process," 
and  other  misleading  phrases  ? 

Because  everybody  who  knows  anything  at  all 
about  Ready  Roofing,  knows  that  coal-tar,  calabria 
or  stearine  pitch  (candle-tar,)  and  other  artifi- 
cial so-called  water-proofings,  do  not  stay  water- 
proof on  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  Their  oils  quick- 
ly dry-out  Then  the  roofing  gets  brittle,  cracks, 
and  lets  the  water  in. 

There  is  only  one  water-proofing  full  of  per- 
manent oils — natural  asphalt.  The  standard 
asphalt  of  the  world  comes  from  the  famous  and 
wonderful  Trinidad  Lake. 

This  is  the  asphalt  used  in  Genasco  Ready 
Roofing. 

Genasco  Ready  Roofing  is  sold  by  wide-awake  dealers  every- 
where.    Nails  and  cement  for  laying,  packed  in  every  roll.     Write 

for  Book  34. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 

PHILADELPHIA 
New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 
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The  Rctkw  of  RciTltWB~~'Au  v  uUnuj^  StctlOfi 


About 
this 

ILLGIN 

in 
Particular 


•The  Watch  That's 

Made  for  the 

Majority,** 


It  is  second  nati 
vhen  thinking 
watches  to  think  i 
ELGIN.  Acctiracy,  1 
reliability,  durability  1 
— all  these  attributes  [ 
of  a  perfect  vatch  I 
are  expressed  by  this  j 
one  word— EIXiIN- 

The  name  ELGXK 
stands  for  various 
grades  of  matches — 
varjring  according  to 
the  number  of  jewels 
character  of  mate- 
rials and  Torkmaa^ 
ship  entering  into 
the  construction. 

The  ELGIN  in 
particular  that  we' 
mention  ia  the  G.  M. 
WHEELER  Grade 
Movement.  This 
designates  an  ELG^ 
of  popular  price — 
"The  Watch  That's 
Hade  for  the  Mt^or' 
ity."  A  17-jeirel,- 
finelyadjustedmovie- 
ment  irhich  can  be 
had  in  the  various 
sizes  for  men's  and 
boys'  use,  and  in 
the  models  nov  so 
popular.  Ask  your 
jeweler  to  ahov  it 
to  you. 

ELam  unouL  warn  oa. 


/VMM  juMffM  tkt  Mfltm  af  Mwltmt  m 
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ECENTLY  a  State  Senator  on  a 

dining  car    asked  the    waiter  to 

bring  him  "a  cigar."   The  waiter 

brought  two  boxes — onewasaTriangle  A 

cigar,  and  the  other  an  unknown  brand. 

"\Vhich  is  the  better?"  asked  the 
Senator.  The  waiter  recommended  the 
unknown  brand.  "Why?"  the  Senator 
inquired.  The  waiter  grinned,  "Boss 
says  that's  the  one  to  push,"  he  said. 

There's  always  ji;st  one  reason  why 
the  "boss"  wants  to  "push"  any  particu- 
lar cigar — big  profit  for  the  "boss}' 

That's  why  you  get  the  worst  of  it 
when  you  pay  good  money  for  what  is 
offered  you  in  response  to  your  request 
for  "a  cigar." 

How  do  you  know  a  good  cigar  ? 

Ynu  can  now  buy  cigars  with  the  cigars,   absohitoly  clean,   without   in- 

maker's  gitarautee  on    every    box —  creased  cost, 

a    mark    that    stands    for    improved  Whatever  you  pay,  whatever  your 

ciuality  —  better,     riper      tobacco,  taste,  the  "A"  (Triangle  A)  mark  is 

thoroughly    matured    and    actually  your  guarantee  of  superior  and  reliable 

blended  —  smooth,    even-smoking  quality  and  unquestionable  value. 
As  repreaentstive  "TrUiigle  A"  brands  we  mention 

The  Xe«  Ctemo  Buck  The  Cootinsnlal  Koval  BeiiBals 

Siianaflora  (10c.  and  \  lor  ZSc)  'Little  Cigu] 

U  l^iiia  Chancellor      I  ,^  The  Unico 

Slickney's  Ne*  T»riS  Ca»we]l  Club    "'^-  Bc^faclor 

Pihiii  de  Cnba 

Book  of  contplete  cigar  information  aent  tree 

A  postaJ  request  will  bring  you  a  copy.    Send  for  il  today. 

Department  115 
AMERICAN  CIGAR  CO.,  Ill  Fifth  Ave,,  N.  Y. 


eorae  W.  Ch 
iCabmetsI 


Cigu],10((>lfic) 


Pha*»  nmrt/M  tH  Rtvim 


m  rniitlnt  te  adMitltm 
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It  is  at  once  tfrttuyintf  and 
desirable  to  bav«  a  "say"  In 
Individual  clothes  buUdlntf. 
It  means  Insurance  on  satls- 
ftction.  payable  In  kind  on 
demand. 

Those  ^vho  buy  clothes  not 
made  especially  for  them  can- 
not be  particular  or  even 
critical.  Havintf  no  voice  In 
the  construction  of  the  suit, 
they  have  to  take  it  Just  as  U 
Is,  or  leave  it  alone. 

When  you  order  a  suit  of 
clothes  made  expressly  for 
you,  the  po^irer  is  in  your 
hands  to  direct  the  construc- 
tion of  the  garments  and 
your  ^vlshea  are  considered 
fully  and  carried  out,  when  not  In  conflict  with  prevailing  styles. 

Let  your  form  do  its  o\ra  selecting  of  fit— let  your  inclination  and  Judgment 
select  the  style.  Then  you  (ct  tfllt  edfed  service  for  your  money— the  same 
money  you  could  spend  for  the  "nobody -every body"  brand  If  you  ^vere  ao 

Inclined. 

Our  representative  In  your  town  will  sho^v  you  SOO  fabric  styles,  and  for  fkx>m 
$25  to  $59  we  will  make  you  ^vell  dressed. 


Price  BuUdintf 


JUmrehant  Tailors 
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COMMONITX  SiD<;^fia 


}t^t    C^^^^J^^T^y    SILVER   is   made  only    in   one     j^^ 

Tr^"  T  grade  of  plate— the  best.     Its  quality  is  as  fixed     TfS^T 

♦   j?  *      as  Sterling.    In  buying  it,  every  dollar  spent  becomes      '  "V  * 

▼  a  sure  investment.  T 

Made   only  in  a  plate  heavier  than  triple,  Community  Silver  is  sold 

at  about  the  price  of  ordinary  plated-ware. 

c^SK     YOUB     DEALER 
ONEIDA  COMMUNITY.  Ltd.  ONEIDA.  N.  Y. 
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Whiting  Papers 

A  re  the  Standard 


n,  the  Office,  ihe  Hotel  and  general 
husin^ss  Use.    Tliey  sel  the  fashion  ;     ' 
Kiivp  UrI  the  trade  for  forty  years.    M — 
a  day  of  Standard  Fine  Writ- 
ing Papers,  including  ihe  f; 

French   Chambray 

French  Organdie.  Organdie  C     '       ' 
other  specialties  in  Woven   L 
Bond  Papers. 

Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  last 
Paris  World's  Exposition,  The  only 
first  prize  ever  given  American  papers. 
Sold  by  leading  stationers  everywhere. 

Whiting  Paper  Company 


.150-152  Duw  Sir. 
NEW  YORK 


(pKUNKM 

Carborundum  Sharpen- 1 
Stones  do  more  work 
and  better 
work  and 
cleaner 
work 
than  any 
""■'"""-'■"'■"■•■■"•  other 
sharpening  stones  on  eetftk 
Put  a  keen  shar£ 
edge  on 
a  tool 
— and 

do  it  so  easily  and  quickly 
that  there  is  really  no  ex- 
cuse for  trifling 
with  a  dull  edge 
on  anything — 
frcm  your  razor 
to  your  scythe.  If 
your  dealer  doesn't 
have  Carborundum 
Stones — send  direct. 

The  Carborundum  Co. 


Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Knee  Length  Drawers 


ind  makes  possible  a  natural  ventilation 
o[  the  bixly  by  allowing  air  to  reach  the  pores. 
50c,,  $1.00  and  $1.50  a  gamient. 

Identified  by   B.  \'.  D.  Label  which  consists  of 
white  letters  i<  V,  D.  on  a  red  woven  background. 
Ac:cept    nu   linitations.      No  substitute  is    : 
as   jn>i)d  as  B.  V.  D.      Look  (or  the  label.    | 

Purchase  B,  V.  D.  Underwear  through  your 
dealer.  If  your  dealer  will  not  procure  B.  \'.  D  , 
Unili  rw(nr  for  you,  send  us  the  price  of  the  gar- 
ments desired,  with  your  waist  and  chest  measure- 
ments (in  inchest,  and  we  will  (ill  direct  a  sample 
order  for  you,  postpaid. 

illustrated    seven-color    booklet,   descriptive    of 
B.  \'    D.  L  nfi'-rwp^r.  sent  free  upon  request. 

ERLANCiIHR    BROTHERS  I 

D«pt.  "G"  Worth  ind  Cliurch  Sti.,  Ntv/  York  City    I 
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HE  demands  of  modern  engineering  make  the  steel  of  a  few  years  ago 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  today. 

The  strains  and  stresses  and  vibratory  shocks  that  a  loco- 
motive, capable   of   whirling   a    heavy   express   train   along  at  a 
hundred-mile-an-hour  gait  must  withstand,  were  undreamed  of  by 
the  steel  makers  of  a  generation  ago. 

The  high  grade   steel  of  today  must   have   not  only  great 
^      elastic  strength,  but  it   must  be  able  to  withstand  sudden  and 
unexpected  shocks,  it  must  not  deteriorate  under  vibration- 
it  must  be  practically  unbreakable. 

The   steels  of   yesterday  could    not   meet  these  require- 
ments. 

They  were   strong  and    lasting  under  a  steady  load,  but 
"were  apt  to  go  to  pieces  under  vibration  or  unexpected  stress. 

As  a  result,  mysterious  accidents  have  occurred, — rails  have  broken— vital  parts  of  a 
locomotive  have  given  way — automobiles  have  let  down  in  the  most  unexpected  places — 
many  lives  have  been  lost — much  property  has  been  damaged. 

The  steel  has  been  at  fault.  It  has  stood  up  all  right  under  severest  static  tests 
in  the  shop   but   has  not   had  the  vibratory  resistance   necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of 

actual  use. 

Something   better  was  needed,  and   Vanadium   has  come   along  to  supply  the  need. 

Vanadium   has   been   known   as   a  valuable   alloy  in  steel  making  for  many  years,  but 
the   known   supply   has  been  so  limited 
that  its  use  has   been  experimental  and 
academic  rather  than  practical,  and   it  is 
only  within   the  last  year  or  so  that  an   i^  ..i:'^v-^x,-^:x:.i  iw\:.i\?- -E:\-vr :^:x^[-.^i <'■:■:■  n 

adequate   supply  of  Vanadium   has   been   discovered. 

The  American  Vanadium  Company  has  opened  up  the  only  big  deposit  of  pure 
vanadium  ore  that  has  ever  been  found. 

It  is  located  at  the  top  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  16,000  feet  above  the  sea  level 
and  there  is  enough  of  it  actually  in  sight  to  supply  the  steel  making  industry  of  America 
for  the  next  fifty  years. 

An  extensive  reduction  plant  has  been  erected  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


•» ).. 


TT^ 


AMERICAN  VANADIUM  COMPAN\ 

FRICK   BUILDING   PITTSBURGH 
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Elaborate  practical  trials  have  been  made  in  the  use  of  the  alloy  under 
all  conditions  and  for  all  purposes,  and  almost  miraculous  results  have 
been  secured. 

The  best  chrome  and  nickel  steels  have  been  exceeded  immeasurably 
in  elastic  limit  and  vibratory  resistance.  In  fact,  even  in  the  best  alloy 
steels  the  strength  is  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  vanadium  in 
proper  proportions,  and  a  steel  is  produced  that  will  not  only  carry  a 
greater  load  than  any  other  steel  has  ever  carried,  but  will  carry  It  under 
the  most  drastic  conditions  of  actual  use — A  steel  that  will  not  disinte' 
grate  or  deteriorate  under  vibration — that  is  practically  unbreakable  under 
a  steady  load,  or  under  unexpected  or  continuous  shocks  and  stresses — that 
will  meet  every  demand  that  can  be  made  upon  it  by  modern  engineer- 
ing- 

'    ,  ,'     ;'",   ,i';!'  ■  It  can   readily   be   understood  what  all  this    means  to  the  railroad 

'■  man,   the   automobile    manufacturer,    the    ship-builder  or    to   the  millions 

of  American  citizens  whose  lives  depend  upon  the  safety  of  the  vehicles  in  which  they 

travel. 

The  American   Vanadium   Company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  an  absolutely  pure  and 

workable    brand  of   Ferro-Vanadium  in    any    quantity  that  may  be  desired,  and  to  guaran- 
tee the  permanency  of  the  supply. 

Information   will    be   furnished  cheerfully   to   anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  mak- 
ing or   use    of    steel,    as    to    just   what  Vanadium    may   be  expected   to    do   under  stated 

conditions. 

Mr.  J.  Kent  Smith,  chief  metallurgist  of  the  American  Vanadium   Company,  has  spent 

the  last  seven    years  of    his  life  in  the  study  of 

Vanadium  as  applied   to    Steel   Making,  and  is     ^mh^^BHH|^^HH 

prepared  to  give  definite   information  as  to  the       W 

relative      behavior      of     Vanadium,     Chrome, 

Nickel,   Manganese  and  other  steels  along  at-  ^iv,,;...'' 

most  any  line  of  actual  use. 

An  Imereating  booklet   on  Vanadlara  and  its  uses  has 
been  prepared   and  will  be   sent  to   all   who  aak  for  it. 


AMERICAN  \'ANADIUM  COMPANY 

FRICK    BUILDING,    PITTSBURGH 
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Six  Charming  Votumes 

The  Review  of  Reviews  L 

for  3  years  J  IZ^uuta-i 


1     -t^QC 


tell  you   the  value 
Of  these  new  books 


DR.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 


Little  Masterpieces  of  Poetrj^ 


THE  work  Ii 
thpir   place  with  tiie  __— -^ 

wbicli  the  sale  bus  now  reached  more  llinn  a  million  Tolames. 

The  books  contain  at  least  a  half  more  than  tha  other  voIhhms 
of  this  series,  the  platefl  have  been  made  by  De  Vioae,  and  in  everr 
vtay  the  set  makes  a  muttt  handsome  appearance. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  and  his  staff  have  searched  thoosandsof  volnnm 
—In  fact,  the  whole  field  of  American  and  English  poetry, — to  find 
just  thiise  particular  pocniit  that  you  want  and  thateTerr  boiteehotd 
ou^bt  to  have  at  baud  just  where  father,  mother,  or  children  can 
easily  get  at  the  moHt  biiautlful  productions  of  the  master  artUii 
without  wadiDg  through  great  libraries  of  books  to  pick  them  out 

A  Treasure  for  Everyone 

e  as  a  rule  lo  read  poetry,  gener- 
iieud  In  euablioK  them  to  get  in 


,__„ ..iQKthe , 

e  glinipse  and  knowledge  of  the 


escape  them  in  their  busy  life. 

Tin:  1)1  IIJR 

Sfnfl  only  SOcents  in  utamiw.    A  set  of  theboo^a  will  be 
BhipiJeil  for  yonr  approviil  at  once,  nnil  juiir  subscription  for 
the  >titriiiT  OF  Hbviewh  will  be  entered.    If  >'du  like 


VIEWS  f,.r  wo  jcnrBtlnMiulai 
-et  ul  tli  vulum.-a.  If  you  . 
brary.  y.iu  may  rclDrn  !t  at 
□blltjatluQ  win  be  incurred. 


■I  CO  IB.il') 
not  Uke 


paymetiuof  BO 
f:vii;w  or  Rx- 
nnd  the  full 


THE  REVreW  OF  REVIEWS 


NEW  YORK 
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//  Yb«  Are  Going  Abroad. 
Take 


mencan 
Express 


This  Host  Hodem  Torm  of 
Carrying  Tujids 

was  originated  by  the  American  Cxpresa  Company  in  1891. 


Travelers  Cheque  Department 


CHICAGO 

n  Monroe  Street 


NtW  YORK 

i5  BtMd«ray 

MONTREAL 

lOI  SL  James  Stieet 


BOSTON 

43  FnnUiD  Street 


/V****  iimitrM  t**  fts/MT  ^  An/nn  v*m  mrltlrtq  to  MiwrMwr* 
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THE  SAGAMORE 

On   Long    Lake 

TN  the  heart  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  a  locality  celebrated 
*■  for  its  dry,  invigorating  and  bracing  atmosphere,  and  the 
purity  of    the    water  from    the   springs  which  supply  the    hotel. 

ROOMS  EN  SUITE  PRIVATE  BATHS  S/NGL/i  HOOMS 

Bass   and  Trout  Fishing        Fine  Tennis  Courts        Pool   »nd 
Billiard  Tables       Rowing        Bathing       Fishing       Hunting: 


te.l  l)0,>kl.'C  on  applu  ..[ion.       AJdiess 

JAS.  H.  REARDON,  - 


THE  SAGAMORE,  LONQ  LAK£, 
"  HAMILTON      COUNTY,      N.    Y. 


K—H  mmtlaK  tkt  Rmltm  «/  Ai 
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CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE 


VIA 

ERIE 
RAILROAD 


SPECIAL 
EXCURSIONS 

JULY  5  AND  26.  1907 

AT 

REDUCED  FARES 

TICKETS  GOOD  FOR  RETURN 


CAMBRIDGE  SPRINGS,  PA. 


SAEGERTOWN, 
PA. 


Send  for 

Illustrated  Booklet 


Stop-overs  permitted 


THE  HOTEL  RIDER, 


R.  H.  WALLACE.  General  Passenger  Agent. 


I  Broadway.  NEW  YORK 


w  Hrr/trng  to  atvtrtlnn 
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Let  me  suggest  an  ideal  summer 
vacation  trip  for  you. 

Go  West  and  see  the 


Colorado  Rockies 


—the  Switzerland  of  Am 


Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 

— the  world's  wonder 

California  sierras  and  Beaches 


-it's  cool  therein  midst 


Very  low  excursion  rates 

Write  ior  the  (allowing  louTcnir  Mivel  books: 

"A  Colorado  Summer,"  "Than  ot  Chaim: 

•■Yostraile  Vallry." 

■■Ta  California  Over  ihe  Sanla  Fe  Tnil." 

"California  Summer  Oulingi." 
They  will  be  mGilcd  absolutely  free.     Yoii  ne« 
lliis  magazint  and  My; 


you  I 


K  Rtiiltie  of  Ktultut  u 
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ONLY    DIRECT    ALL-WATER    ROUTE    BETWEEN 


Nevv  York,  Boston  and  Charleston,  S.  C>, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

^Sl.  Johni  River  Kirice  betwren  lackKin ville.  PaUtka,  De  Land.  Sufonl.  EsICTpTiK.  Fla.,  and  inlemediate  ludlngi. 
qThe  "Clyde   Line"  u  the  lavoirile  route  between  New  York.  Boflon.  PhilndelphUl.  Mid  Eartem  PoinU.  and 
CKatldoD.  S.  C,  and  Jackionyille,  FU..  making  dued  couuction  lor  all  point.  SoulK  and  SoulhweA. 
;X  HTEAMSniP^    A..Nr>   BCPRRIOK    SEBVICTB 
THEO.   C.    EGER,  V.  P.  &  C.  M.. 
'  "  ""■        !  Bnnch  OniM,  340  Bnwdwir.  N«w  York 


Oenerst  (Hflce.  Pier  3ti.  Hotth 


Ktatt  Ktntlwi  Of  Httltm  «f  nmlmn  rnkin  mrltlHf  t»  Miitrttun 
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|o^ofd3lPUSM\^Woi^ers 


.jn  PrnldKin  If  Inlonn,  fron 
tlmrd  from  Lm  AngfllHi,  Vmi 
uij  and  ■Impllcllr,  lucli  loiu 
t.   Thsw(7UiCiillfanil>la« 


DlEbMrtoOB0hiiDdnd»niltblr^T«anDia,ft»mloDf  tb«  tbad  oj 

' — ibi,tofrBnIlV)nliuid,  untoa.tfatBoaUIj.   Tan  u«  well  pea 


k  deacriblng  thla 


nit"-  D.Fuoa  Bulldinf.Sui  Pi 


Pltatt  mtntltn  tht  Ittulem  af  ftcu/tmi  mlm  mrltlng  te  Matrtlttrt 
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Yellowstone  Park' 


Eiccllcal    hateU:    Hn. 


Scdd  Sii  C»ls  (or 

"WONDERLAND  1906" 

and  Pirh  Uteralure 


Northern  Pacific 
Railway 


'Iffnld,    Ajiril   -' 


"IMERICtll  TOURISTS    MAKE    LOKIIN  ' 
THEIR  RENDEZVOUS. 


Paria.   Sund^.     | 


THE  HOTEL 

CECIL 

The  Ideal  American 
Rendezvous 

The  Focus  ol  the  Faahloiuable  MTorld  !■ 

the  MtHt  CeniraL  Plctiirc»iae  mmA 

Commandlnfl  Situation  la 

LONDON 

The  Hotel  Cecil  enjoys  the  lu-gent  clientele  of 
reflned  American  tourlKta  who  nutke  it  tbeir 
Eiiro(«^anHe(iclqiiBrterBonm.-cnunt  of  itn  super* 
liBTOtiun,  nuperitir  »ccniniiiijdBUon».    luxuriaui 

im-nt  whn  Ihnroughly  nnilertlanil  and  ester  to 
Ch^lr  deii^antlA  Bud  deBlrun.  No  irlBh  too  — "-n 
tar  Its  attenllon.  no  drmanil  too  larKe  for  Ita 

At  Oiv  Hotel  ri-cll  you  can  IlTf  as  you  ple*ap. 
lomntiorlnConnal.niidlDreHchof  the  well  filled 
or  economical  purae.  Bwlroums  from  Jl.as  per 
day  up,  with  Bath  and  Sitting  Room,  from  ^.3S 
pfrday  iipjlght  and  atlcndance  Included.  Table 
d'Hole  Bniiliraiit.OOq..  TOc,.  Kfc.;  Luneheon.  SSc. : 
Dinner,  J1.S5.  op  In  the  Rest»Uf»Bt  you  may 


READ  THE 
"CECIL  BOOKLET" 


b/  iiiall.  or  in  peraon.  frum 
Tiiivn  nnd  <'ounlrr  TmTel 

2He  nmnli  Ave..  Sow  York. 
DORLAND  AGENCY, 


Pl*at*  mtiUIwi  lAi  Ktali 
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American  Hotel  and  Resort  Bureau 


The  Atlantic  House 


I,   Sa»n.Junciilo'Snf.4. 
I.    SpeciiritbalH  to  four- 


A  PLACE   FOR   PARTICULAR   PEOPLE        Ui*."".™':.?..'  """"  """  '"'"■*'■■"'«-«■ 


;;,'.i'w 


HOTELEABLE.io] 


New  VortClly.  SJ^ir,;  c, 

Unr.  Quiet  mnd  nfined.    Room  wilh  priviie 
;.,rl»o«Mlc  or  tnott.    BookTtl.     Block 


BEACH.  ShoteftcoaIlI^y<^Dtnl>i'ntd.  Nnc 
Concfld  Khr.toN  V.CityHilL  Oceio 
Imhim-  Am.pUn,  lidiT.  joonin.  BooHh. 


AtUirtlc  City.  giif,!?Hum  nWwc'I' 


Stamtord   la  8REvcmjkT"i*NN' 
the  Catokills.  hotel h ami ltun: 

Uodcni.     All  ■tnnseLm^'i^^'iBri^g 
wiitr.nniCT.   Booklet.  B.^.  Brown.  Prop. 


Calskill,  jy.V.    ^;jM""5      HILL 

driyitiff,  boalinf.  fishiaff.bo^llnp.podl,  bil- 


Oo  Vineyard  Sound,  fiVrGSfT^ 

MASS.    Mtodun  roidi.    Wiitr  iimptn 


P)y»«rth,M«a.  HOT^^^L^P 

Sept.    On  I  BioS  abov*  Plrmoolh 
Koonawtihuidwithoinbilh.   Goll.tti 


Narragansett  Pier 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
Queen  of  seafihorc  resorts. 
Socpl  bv  liiHKi  Iton  the  bcowl  Allutlc 
Unequalled  bathing. 
Beauliiul  scenery. 

Country  Club. 
Golf,  polO'  ■<'nni«- 
FLshing,  boating. 
Elegant  macadam  roads. 


NEW    QCEAN    HOUSE 

Swrnuipiitiott.  BIaM> 

IS  Miauls  iioiD  Boiloii  br  Rill 

AeMiuiBDdiitlon*  tor  4D0 

ThorDDKhlT  Modem 

Thtmoilup^tMlaKitinipiar  hotel  on  II 
MuuchuKiucoui.,  ,De]irbilulIr •limit 


STa-Borliiton  Bt-  Bimtjin. 


Mataolia.  Mass.  gJJJ^'oJ^^^Yi; 


Matnolia.  Mass.  SS^iU^I  "^bS'i 

Jacil«lDs"Nonh Shore."  BbbHIdI diivn 
roll,  lEnnn.fiiMnc.UlhinjI.  fiooklH.  C. 
H,Mnw»y.Mtt..faB.'Tlti™St;Bo»lon. 


Turk's  Head  Inn, 

Rockport,  Mass. 


Plans  m  feet  Uag  Sg^vlsw 

F.GloimsUr.  Mau.  DireniT  no  GloumiEr 
lUr;homellkEraoinliClIctlleiltUble.  For 
If  I  mt  S:  hooklw  ipplT  lo  W .  r,  OiboToe . 

Cane  Cod        saniuit  house 

*'"",™'  AND  COTTAGES. 

Coiuit.  Mail.  p«.t;"e.  pi^;;;Jst  ^^ 


;ii- 


F.  C.  llutfuw 


,'F!>hint 
Sei-fooa. 


FranconJa  Inn  and  Cottages, 
Sugar  Hid,  White  Mts.,  N.H. 

Grand  ■ccnen'.  Sn<  mda.  p-it  and  In. 

vitorailDgiir.    On  (lope  ol  beaulilul  hill. 

EiRlltnt  ubie  inpplied  Innn  oor  (v- 

■ud  draioage. 


Tenila  lod  toL 
Robert  Fnktit 


i.  N.H. 


White  ModBUioB.  g^\FII  "ji^"; 

Sunr  Hill.  All.  i.fUo  It.  Fine  nieine. 
Ciyilal  SprlUE  Wller.  Golf,  (ennii.  bowl- 
in  I,  bill  lar<la,   SwipimiiiKPDo].   EbenFlih, 


Autiam   Lakes     i"^    asquam 

AHiiuin    I^UCB.      HOUSE.        HIth 

niDU4>'l^'i.''"a^(.  balhinT.fiehi'iTdm'- 


Boii  (Laki  Ostlpei)  [;.-,fe£it 

Trip,  to  Cauda.  ;amal'a*n°li[>!'.  Eurapa 


Cmp  Alfoniialii.  j*,*,!™"^™ 

Laka.  Holdmcaa.  N.H.    TiKDljF.KCond 
quIiH.     Send    ^r  orcuiar.     Edmo  De- 


Cliiip  WiDOecook.  J.'iS!c!.5r7« 

Bon.  Sib  aeuon.  On  beautilul  lake,  in 
pine  foreit.  IlluMraltd  booklet.  H.  L. 
fe.nd.  Frio.  Lincoln  School.  Maiden.  Mm. 


Boston,  K^iTse"  Ellis 

Old  Borne  Wwk.      <teii4re.  balct. 
F^e^^^mrar^^CG.'jona."" 


The  Art  of  Travel,  A^i'Si'n'llK 

Br  H.  H.  Power*.  lensoi  Eniopeu 
Invel.  il^pp,  Priceiocenti.  Bureau  •! 
Univenlty  TiavEl.  II  TriaitT  PUt*.  BMt«n. 


m  at  «•*/■»  «f  >••(«« 
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EUROPE    and     ORIENT 


HUDSON  RIVER 


■•HtKdrlckHiiitm 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOUR 

SPECUL  SELECT  PARTY  ISSUi  SlSI'S  jS? 

E6tli  Seaaon.  Slrlclly  llrifl-«laaa  In  all  details.    Pwll 

hiiiti-i'l--il  ;^Fi.Tiin-«.aililreM  itn.  M.  A.  Cbohi-et.  a  K.41lt 
St.,  JivK  York  Vlty,  or  Hm  E.  IStta  Rt..  Inilluiapalia,  I^ 


Summerfime  is  Vacation  Tinie 

The  vacation  which   is    intelligently  planned  will    bring  pleasure,   rest    and 
recreation  to  the  most  prosaic  life. 

Can't  We  Help  You  Plan  It  7 

The  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  publishes  a  number  of  handsomely  illustrated 
guide  books  to  the  principal 

Rest  ^ots  of  Michigan. 

"  Michigan  Summer  Resorts  "  tells  of  the  resorts  of  the  upper  Lake  Michigan 
country. 

"  Michigan  East  Coast  Resorts  "  describes  the  lower  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Then  there  is  "  Fishing  and  Hunting  in  Michigan,"  and  booklets  describing 
the  resorts  at  Charlevoix,  Ottawa  Beach  and   Point   aux  Barques   in  detail. 
These  booklets  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  request  to 
H.  F.  MOfZlEK.  G.  P.  A«  '       SU  Uolon  StaHaii.  DctroU.  HMk 

HmM  mmtlPK  at  tnltm  if  tnltm*  mtttm  mrttl»t  to  aavrtutn 
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WESTERN  CANADA 

The  Land  of  Opportunity 

For  infonnabon  in  regard  to  opportunities  (commercial  and  agricultural)  m  Western  fanfiHii  write 

to  any  of  the  advertisers  in  the  following  pages  or  lo  the  addresses  below: 
Ch>rt»F.  Rolond,  Secy.  Winnipeg:  (Bduilriainureiiu.  Jamei  Weir,  Secy.  Board  olTmle,  Stralhcoiu,  Albcrti 

I^DrtaK  La  PnUrla.  Manitoba  »   ur   iv.<i e » ■  ??ttSSS?"' 

W.  UBIrnlc.  Secy.  Board  olTnde,  ^      ^  ^  ^' ^rii!l!»  Albm 

H.  C  L-w-on,  Secy.  Beard '^Tr^iT^-  ^''■'='"'™'  Davld-m  W.  Black.  Secy.  B.»rd  -Jnil..^^ 

HB^McKdlar,  Secy.  Board  olT^Si"-*'^*"'"""  J- A.  C-mpbrft.  Pre..  Bo-rdolTwd^  ^ 

Joh»  H.  Hall.  secy.  B«rd  J^-^.^-  «"'--^""''  H-bert  C.hbert.  Socy.  T«t*•^5SS£^ 

E.  H.  Richard*.™.  S«y.  Board  JTrlSr  ""■  *""'*'  T.  B.  Ev.»..  Secy.  Board  .,\^':i?'«^3i:S.^£S?' 

Calgary.  Alberta  Secy.  Board  ol  Trade,  Vaneaavnr,  BrKlah  CoInnMa 

A.  a.  Harrbon,  Secy.  Board  of  Trade,  Secy.  Board  of  Trade,  l.etbbrtdn.  Alberta 

■'' •-1,  Alberta  Secy.  Board  of  Trade,  Port  ArtEor,  Ontario 


STREET  SCENE 
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"The  City  of  Opportunity" 

DON'T  FAIL  TO  READ  THE  ADVEKTISEHENT  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE  ON 

WINNIPEG 

the  Cily  with  100,000,000  acres  of  the  finest  agricultural  land  in  the  world  behind 
it.    The  Gateway  to  the  Last  West. 

A  Few  Facts  on  Winnipeg 


BIIILDIN6  PERMITS 
IMS    •  $II,S4I,I5I 


POPILATION 
IM«  -  41.1 
nU      •       111,1 


The  Fiaaactal  aad  ' 
Wholesale  Centre  if 
Wesleni  Caaada. 

The  City  of  Health 
and  Sanshiae. 

Xfee  Largest  Man- 

nfactariog  City  ia 

>X       the  West 


We  offer  for  investment  as  long  as  they  last,  a  limited  number  of  excellent 
building  lots  in 

"Marlboro  Place  Addition" 

situated  in  the  "West  End"  the  fastest  growing  part  of  the  City.  To  fill  the 
great  demand  when  a  sale  of  Marlboro  Place  was  made,  we  secured  this  beautiful 
addition  adjoining,  and  since  February  ist,  1Q07,  have  sold  over  $200,000  worth  in 
Winnipeg  ;  a  great  many  lots  will  be  built  on  this  year. 

-PKICES,  $175  to  9200  per  lot.  TERNS,  1-3  cash,  balance  in  two  annual 
payments,  or  $10  per  lot  cash,  and  Jio  per  month.     Interest  eV'r. 

TORRKNS  TITLE,  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  to  every  lot.' 
This  property  will  soon  double  in  value. 

Send  deposit,  and  lots  will  be  alloted  in  order  of  receipt. 

Write  for  handsome  book  of  views  on  Winnipeg,  and  plans  of  property.  Do  it 
now, — the  profits  to  be  made  will  surprise  you. 

Macmillan   <SX  Vollans,  UFBUNciSt 

M«rch»n««  BbbH  Balldlng.  Any  Mercantile  Agency  or 

Winnipeg*    Manitoba,   Canada       any  Bank  in  Winnipeg. 


fhaif  mtntlan  Ut  Kweltw  nf  Knltmt  m 


w 


TW  »c»fc»  «<  Ri  ri  III    <liii«fc|.T  «i 


^i^fftB 


City  of 
Opportunities 


For  the  Manufacturer,  the 
Business  Man,  and  the  Man  of  Afaili^. 

''n.         The  o^iitaJ  of  the  Pro-.ince  o(  Mankoba,  awl  Ac 
''  "^  fioandal  center  o(  all  that  faA  area  kwnra  ai  W* 

Wituiipeg  ii  oeccuarUy  the  uleal  locaboa  [or  die 
clodiiog,  foodstutft.  footwear,  metal  goods,  hvchrare.  wooJ- 
enware,  prepared  foods,  ftax  and  jiAe  goods, 
cement  working  machinerr.  coolraclors*  so^fiBet, 
pumpt  and  pun^ng  maduoery,  electrical  apparatus  and  sapfifcea,  ^chanicJ 
and  dvtl  engineei-s'  npplies,  Portland  ccnient,  chemicals,  agricnharal  nfile- 
menti  and  madiioery,  underwear,  haU  and  c^ts,  jackets,  boat  building,  and 
other  lines  too  nunieroiu  to  mention. 

Winnipeg  is  now  s^king  an  extension  of  her  industries  to  Le^  pace 
with  the  ever  increasing  trade  that  is  rauldplyiDg  yearly,  and  ofers  jom  an 
<^]portiinity  to  come  in  and  develop  the  great  natiffal 
resources  of  Western  Canada,  and  utilize  the  eoormous 
quantities  of  by-products  that  can  be  profitably  turned 
into  dollars  by  modem  methods. 

A  5xed  tax  valuation  for  assessment  is  given  to 
ihe  manufacturer  lor  a  period  of  years. 
Write  now  for  information  to 

CHARLES    F.    ROLAND. 

Industrial  Comnusioner, 

DEPT.  ■■F."  WINNIPEG,  CANADA 


m  tti*  Ktaltm  af  Hmhmt  m 
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Wholesale  and  Financial  Centei 
Western  Canada 

In  Winnipeg  ihe  greatest  opportunity  c(  th^  twentieth  century  awaits  the      r-pii 
manufacturer,  the  capitalist,  and  the  man  oE  ability.     Winnipeg  iithe  key  to  the         I    Kf 
whcle  situation.     Winnipeg  is  the  pivot  o(  all  three  Canadian  Transcontinental 
Railway  systems,  and  the  (oundation  o(  this  great  industrial       ^--,  j- 

center  is  now  firmly  laid.     Winnipeg  is  the  metropolis  where      CjcltGWflV    Ol 
demand  exccedithe  supply — a  veritaUe  city  of  opportunity.  J 

No  other   point   in  Western  Canada      rj-™  ^  y  ■■  y  t 

present  the  same  combined  advantage,        ]  |^g    l^anaClian      W  CSt 


th. 


to  the  young  man,  the  manufacturer,  jobber, 
or  capitalist,  as  Winnipeg  does  to-day. 

The  banking  and  building  investments  of  Winni- 
peg give  a  sound  guarantee  to  all. 

SOME  FIGURES 
POPULATION 

iB85.....l9.i74  people  j  1904 67.262  people 

1902 48.411  people  I  1906....  101.057  people 

PROPEJtTY  VALUATION 

l900..27.000.000clolUn|  1906.. 95.0C 0.000  dollu. 
BANK  CLEARINGS 

1904 t294,60l,43?  |  1906 $504.^85.914 

CUSTOM  RETURNS 

1903.. .2,705,051  dollui  I  1906.... 3.620.072 dolUn 
NEW  BUILDINGS  ERECTED 

1905.. 10.840.150 dolUn  |  1906..  12.760,430  dollan 


SOME  FACTS 


t  lonaueinFreiKhtrc 

t  LncreueinBankcIci 
III  In  (WW  bulldinsi  en 

>t  BrilliliQniBniBrkel 


:.  P.  Ry.,..4,4( 
;.  T.  P.  Ti»n« 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  FULL  INFORMATION. 

CHARLES  F.  ROLAND,  Industrial  C. 


WINNIPEG  DEVELOPMENT  &  INDUSTRIAL 

BUREAU 

DEPT.  -fr  WINNIPEG.  CANADA 

Ovuiird  bf  T\x  Gif  ComaL  Th  Bcvd  J,  Trade.  The 


.,_TKe  M. 

Tradea'  *wt  Labv  QmdL 


Thr  R^iJ  Eiuk  EicK 


Amot  Mwrt/w  U 


M  arWat  t«  (KMTUMn 


Ttie  keview  of  Itcviewt — A/Avtt^iiaz  Sectlod 


LAST  MOUNTAIN  VALLEY  LAND 

WESTERN  CANADA 

The  Best  Investment  on  the  Continent   To-day.     Let  us  tell  you  how 
you  can  invest  your  money  profitably  in 

Canada    Wheat   Land 


~he  Uke  and   (he  Land  of  th, 
I    only    a    booL  o[    aulhei 


With  Ihi 
Msp>,  d. 

PEARSON  CO.  LTD, 


photographic  louvenir,  entitlsl 
it  Mounlain  Voile]'."  which   ii 

ic    inforniition,   bat  alio  ■  work   of  art. 

nd  the  20th  Century  AtlM  of  Caaada. 


312  Northern  Bank  Building 


Winnipeg,  Canada 


y/  Guide 

to  the 

ZastWesf 


The  Mail  Order  System 

Learn  more  of  oar  new  method  of  selling 

CANADA  LAND 

WeSeU  Direct 
No  J^nts  No  Commissioii 

An  unparalleled  opportnnity  to  buy  rich  and  fer ' 
tile  farm  and  wheat  lands  at  bottom  prices.  We 
are  the  first  and  only  company  with  the  determina- 
tion and  nerve  to  sell  land  direct  by  mail,  thus 
giving  yon  the  agent's  commission. 

Let  us  send  you  free  onr  "  Guide  to  the  Last 
West."  It  gives  as  complete  information  as  any 
agent  could.  It  also  describes  our  famous  guaran- 
tee of  $10.00  per  day  and  expenses. 

Hake  a  Profit  by  Saving  One. 

Write  us  to  day  for  full  details  of  onr  methocL 


n  uritint  to  ai/otrtl 
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YOU   KNOW   IT, 


q  That  Sunny  Southern  Alberta  Turicey  Red   Winter  Wheat  took  the 

premium  over  ail  other  wlieat  at  the  I^irtland  Exposition. 

q  That  Sunny  Southern  Ail>erta  Wheat  averages  from  20  to  50  bushels 

per  acre. 

^  That  Stinny    Southern    Alberta   Barley    averages   30  to  60   bushels 

per  acre. 

q  That  Sunny  Southern  Alberta  Oats  average  30  to  125  bushels  per 


Southern  Alberta  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  State  In  the   Union. 

q  That    land    producing  such    results    is    a   bargain  at  $12  to  $17.50 

per  acre. 

q  That   our    address    Is    comer   Third    Street    and    Nicollet    Avenue, 


THE  O.   W.    KERR  COMPANY, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 

q  Write   for    Booklet   "  c "   on  Sunny   Southern   Alberts. 

l/VOULD  AN  INVESTMENT^ 

yielding  IrotD  9%  to  10%.  ivltli  absolute  secarity  guaranteed,  Inlerest  yon  7 

UV  can  invest  your  money  in  first  mortgage  securities  on  the  rich,  fertile 
wheat  and  slock  growinjj  lands  of 

WESTERN  CANADA. 

Wo  are  owners  of  over  27,000  acres  and  have  listed  with  us  over  500,000 
acres  of  the  best  selected  and  most  fertile  wheat  growing  lands,  which  we  are  now 
offering  to  the  investor  and  homcseeker  at  prices  which  in  a  very  short  lime  will 
double  and  treble.     We  can  sell  these  lands  on  very  easy  terms  U  desired. 

WESTERN  CANADA  has  been  rightly  designated 


"THE  LAST  WEST." 

:au  apaiv  ooty  a  tew  rloUarH  per  nionth.     (vril' 
I  and  progpwtus.    It  plmcn  you  under  no  obi 

[  yoiirdoll»rfl(a»nbe  in«<Jet«Brow.    We  are  n  

lernmenl  to  accent  moooy  on  Seposil,  on  whit-'h  we  pay  4*  InlaroBt. 
tl,um  groua  to  >«,om  Id  ten  t£nii  IS  year?. 


or  can  spare  only  a  re*tlolI«*  per  month,  itril' innfonw  fortuU  partlou- 
Isra  and  pronpwtus.  It  placn  you  under  no  obligation,  tint  wilt  show  you 
■-  iw  your  dolIsTfl  (a»n  be  madetoorov     "' ■---'     j  ------  ■-      -  • 


3mpf  rial  Jntjcatmc  tits  £tIr.(uiiEis) 

Oapltal  Stook,  612  Mclnlyre  BIdg., 

$tOO,OOO.OOm  Winnipeg.  Manitoba. 


I  s/  Btwltmt  rnktn  mrltlas  It  aintitlfn 
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What  Are 
VOV  Worth 
From  the 

NECKt 
UP? 


IKTERN«TI£NIL  CDRAESPONDEIjCE  SCHOOLS 

^}:g£^:pr 

ssi;:^''™' 

JJttl'^^ 

For  Free 

«UIHENTIC UNPREJUDICED OFFICIAL 

Information 

ON 

Western  Canada. 

Maps,  literature,  anil  b<K)klet»,  Bluing  (uU  infurnia 
tion  and  couipleM  data  on  OoTemmeDt  and  Rallnwl 
Liinds.  Climate,  Crops.  Banthiny,  DftlryiDe,  Fruit 
(Irowing.  Irrigation  and  tbuulactuiing 


Hon.  f.  T.  FINUr.  «.D.SCDn,«.„^  ,„,„„., 

Hon.  H.  R.  HDTHERHELL,  BEB.  B.  SHIR.  Tr.m.i>.^ 

J.  J,  BOLDEN," "     "^  f.  T.  MIFFH,  u-.  o^u 

PETEil  NilISMirH,  N.  E.  UHS, 

Afwr  joil  hate  written  these  ofSdoIa  for  free  Inlor 
iimtlun,  ttad  25  ccnla  to  Iba  Walter  E.  Ouan  Co., 
WlnnlpcE,   'or  a  "i*  montlis'   aubiicrlptioii    to    -  The 


Investors'  Opportunity 


WESTERN  CANADA  LANDS 

CAREbTI.LY  HEI-ECTED  IN  THE 

CELEBRATED  EAGLE  LAKE 
DISTRICT 

SASKATCHEWAN 


Drvldcd  st-BMODM,  ut*ut\ag  large  crop4  and  qui 
FOR  SALE  IN 

BLOCKS  of  5,000  to  10,000  ACHES,  or 
SMALL  TRACTS 

In Ibe fDnniUlaB  otij—""' —  *~  "" ' 

tiM  now  f  omlBg  >jnd^>«^  ^^l^™!^'?* 


Reliable  ptnlet 


with  reliable  par 
local  npnaentallvet- 


GUNDY  &   GUNDY 

Raal  Eatata  and    Financial    Brokars 

426-427  Union  Bank  Building 

WINNIPEG 


n«Me  minllta  tUt  anltw  of  Ri 


The  Review  of  Reviews 
Financial  Directory 


This  directory  will  be  made  up  of  reputable  banking  houses,  trust  companies,  savings  banks, 
brokers  and  other  financial  institutions.     Monthly  changes  of  copy  will  be  made  if  desired. 


Conservative  Banking 

ByMaU 


Whether  you  live  in  China  or  South  Africa,  in  Europe 
or  right  here  in  the  United  States, — wherever  vour 
habitation  may  be,  you  will  find  it  practical  and  ad- 
vantageous to  deposit  in  this  strong  bank— by  mail. 

Money  deposited  here  draws 

4  Per  Cent  Interest 

and  is  available  whenever  you  want  it. 

Upon  request,  and  without  obligating  you  in  the  least,  we  will 
send  you  our  free  booklet"  V."  You  will  find  therein  much 
valuable  information  for  savings  bank  depositors. 

XCbe 

Cleveland 

XTrust  Companis 

(Savlncs  Bank) 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Capital,  $2.500,0<X)  Surplus,  $2,500,000 

^4,000  DepasUors 


PttL99  mtwtiom  tM§  Mwhm  €f  il«0/««r«  mk€ii  mrlUn§  to  a^99rUmn 
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fFIDElMflUDSPPLTYGO. 


OF  NEW  YORK 


1876 

nPELITY 

T.TARiLrrY 

AOOIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  BQTT.Tlft 


ELEYATOB 
PLATE  QLASS 
BTTBQLABY 
FLYWHEEL 


Tbls  Compan;  liaB  been  eDgdged  In  the  BsTeral  HINOK  mBOBLLAlTEODS 

LINES  of  Insurancafor  THISTY  TEABS,  KUd  bu  built  up  sntdually  Uld  pru- 
daiitl7  A  VER?  LABQE  CASUALTY  INBDRANCE  BUBDrSSB.  lU  umiuU  tncom* 
from  premluntB  U  ne&rl;  SIX  HILLIONBof  doll&Ti.  ItBbuslneMis  pratect«d 
by  ftBieta  of  over  EIGHT  BULLIONS,  Including  an  unearned  premium  raasrve 
of  OTsr  THESE  MILLIONS  ofdoUarB,  andaBpeclaJ  reeerra  against  coatlngant 
clalme  of  over  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  UILLIOMB.     It  haB  paid  over  TWEBTT- 

FDUR  MILLIONS  to  itB  poller  lioldere  FOB  LOSSES.  lU  cosftant  effort  1b  to 
give  Ita  cllentB  not  only  INSUBANCE  Indemnitr,  but  prompt  and  affaetlTO 
INSFEOTION  and  ADJIFSTINO  SERVICES. 

INSUBANCE  THAT  INSUBES 


CAPITAL,    -    $1,000,000.00 


DUUONT  CLARKE. 
WH.  P.  DIXON. 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT, 


OEO.  B.  IDE. 
W.  Q.  LOW, 
I.e.  McCULLOUGH, 


DIRECTORS: 

WM.  I,  MATHESON. 
ALEXANDER   E.  ORR. 
HENRY  E.PIERREPONT. 


$l,904,775.7e 


ANTON  A.  RAVKN. 
JOHN  L.  RIKKR. 
Wr.EMLEN  ROOSBVBLT, 


'.  SEWARD. 

Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


■7o    BOND 
'     SHARES 

(In1ete.>t  Guaranlced)  are  a  first  lien  on  all  our 
properlies,  your  ptincipal  being  sccurtil  by 
/«mej  ill  amount  in  keal  Kslate  vaJue 
menls  of  from  S 100  to  f  10.000  accepted 
enrning  interest  from  date  of  receipt. 

Assets  «1,650,000.00 

New  York  Realty 
Owners  Company 


n  you  deposit  it 

company — 

It   not   only  earns  interest   for  ■ 
day  it  is  on  deposit,  but  you   can 


less  1 


■e  than 


nSP 


13  yes 


1  has  n 


Its  deposits  are  absolutely  secured  by 
first  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate 
placed  in  trust  with  one  of  the  strongest 
trust  companies  in  Baltimore. 

There  isn't  any  sounder  or  belter  in- 


Write  today  for  the  booklet. 


CALVERT    MORTGAGE   & 
DEPOSIT  CO., 

r05«  Calvert  BuildlnK.       BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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KCPPEL 


ihe  town  o(  Kcppel  is  locatec. 
30  miles  from  Pittsburgh. 

It  is  on  the  main  line  cf  ihe 
Pennsylvania  lines  West  and  North 
and  on  ttie  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 
Erie  railroad,  connecting  with  the 
New  York  Central  system. 

h  has  the  advantage  of  Pitts- 
burgh freight  rates. 

It  has  cheap  coal  and  natural 
gas. 

It  has  a  power  plant  to  supply 
electrical  energy. 

Its  streets  are  being  paved  and 
sewered. 

ft  has  two  railroad  stations  a  d 
is  only  one  hour  from  Pittsburgh. 

Every  manufacturing  site  is 
directly  connected  with  both  the 
great  railway  systems, 

1 1  has  more  a  .vantages  and 
fewer  disadvantages  than  any 
other  industrial  location  in  the 
country. 

It  wants  a  few  more  substantial 
industries. 

It  fias  an  interesting  proposition 
to  make  to  those  who  mean  busi- 
ness. 

Write  tor  the  illustrated  booklet. 


KOPPEL  LAND  COMPANY 

1604  Machetncy  Building 
PITTSBUROH.  PA. 


Stable  anil 

ProfitaWe  Snbesitment 

6%  Ponbs 

atascb  on  %t  ^bnttsbip  ol  SUxa  l»ta\  lEUalCsutt 

XF  you  have  Mcumulaled  capital  which  you 
would  like  to  place  m  ihc  laferi  and  moil 
ptobable  f oim  ol  iavnlniFnt,  or  il  youc  income 
will  enable  you  lo  lay  (tide  and  invert  a  certain 
amount  annually,  it  will  be  worlh  your  while  (o 
coniider  the  advanlago  alocded  by  A-R-E  Sii'a. 
They  combin:  liability,  Mcurity.  earning  poHci  and 
caih  availabiliiy.  Tbey.are  lUictly  non-ifrcutilivei 
as  good  ai  giJd,  piincipal  and  inlereil.  from  dite  of 
iiiue  lo  dale  ol  matmily.  They  lie  deugmd  Id  med 
ihe  rR[uiieiD?nt>  of  the  invertof  who  deviea  eiihei  lo 
Kcure  inuHne  (lom  capilal  oi  lo  ace 
from  incotnc,  bong  iMiied  m  ekber  of 
e%  CMqNn  jionftg    Itr 


.  nrltauSla  u  par  In  muUiplex  of  1100:  tntCTCit 
payable  wml-annuilly  byconponi  ■ltuh*d;iiia- 
tiiring  in  tan  yaan  and  mnnwhik  suhiecttowith. 
dranalon  inlereil  paymenl dale!  sftetlno  yean, 


, —    inilallmen... » „. 

:lu  yeara  and  enabling  the  pennn  vithuut  ca(iilal 
aval  table  (or  income  Inveslmenl  to  acciimulale  a 
dehnite  caidtal  In  •  glivn  lime  by  simply  invnt- 
in|{  each  year  the  equivalent  of  in  ordinary  in- 
terest on  Ihe  amount    desired.     This  fonn  also 
dtries  casti  values  after  t«ro  yean.    The  yearly 
payment  ratu  per  tljra  Bond  are:  IDycartcntL 
fTl.ST:  l.Vyear  term,  %¥tSi\  SO-year  term.  fTfiJIB. 
IE  Ameiican  Real  EtUle  ConpMiy.  lottnded 
in  16S9,  it  theorigmal  and  oldeil  corporation 
among  the   hundredi    now    iDccenlully    en- 
the  buiinen  ol   buying   sod   iinptoving  New 

a  record  ol  nearly  20  yean  of  unintcirucled  lucceu  in 

and  Aw 

over  Sl.440,000  accumulated  in 

Bondi,  dividend!  and  £ied  chaigei.  a>  co 
profit  of  ihe  cjiceptiooal  esrniog  power  oi  its 
and  the  conKtvatiam  of  iu  6%  rale. 

Write  today  (or  oai   literature  giving  lull  i 
■'  -  regarding  A-R-E  5i»'i        ' 


(^mrrican^fal  ^tatr  (J?  mpanj" 
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SimaiNVEraENCE^aWHlIt 


Here  you  see,  in  a  set- 
ting quite  befitting  its 
stylish, graceful  lines  and 

superb  finish,  the  handsomest,  most  styUsh  and  luxurious  carriage  in  all 

motordom.     //  is  ilie  moael  6j,  I'icforia  Pha^^lon 


.^"^LECfRlC 


the  one  car  in  the  electric  section  at  the  National  and  local  automobile 
shows  that  was  conspicuous  for  all  around  mechanical  excellence  and 
beauty  of  design,  trimming  and  finish.     Price,  $1,700. 

A  demonstration  in  t/iis  (ar  will  make  yon  a  Pope-  Waverley  enthusiast.    We 

have  agents  in  all  principal  cities.    We  make  Runabouts,  Stanhopes,  Surreys, 

Open  and  Closed  Chelseas,  Physicians'  Road,  Station  and  Delivery  Wagons. 

Electric    TrucHs   to   Specifications 


Writ*   fo. 


Pope  Motor  Car 
Company 


W*T«rley   DcpBrtment 


BdlanBsoIta,  Indi 
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©The  COUNTRY  STABLE© 


Never  before,  within    the    history    of    fine    car- 
riage   building,    has    it    been    possible    to  secure    so 
many  vehicles  expressly  designed  to  mcjt  condit 
incident  to  life  on  the  country  estate. 

As  the  largest   maker    of    horse-^rawn    vehicles 
in  the  world. 


devotes  every  known  facility  to    the   production    i 

distinctive  types  which  perfectly  serve  their  special   purposes. 

This    has    resulted   in   vehicle;!   presented    for    your   consideration   this  season    which  « 
are    una^ proached    for    smartness    of    design,    for 
comfort  and  faultless  construction. 

The  three  timely  vehicles  shown  are  but 
examples  of  the  extensive  line  produced  by 
STUDEBAKER  for  the  perfect  equipment  of  the 
country  stable.  Your  attention  is  directed  to  the 
STUDKBAKKR  repositories,  where  they  may  be 
seen,  together  with  a  complete  showing  of  the  cel- 
ebrated STUDEBAKF.R  harness  and  accessories, 
recognized  as  representative  in  every  detail  of 
STUDEBAKF.R  quality. 


Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

South    Bend,  Ind. 


CHICAGO.  II J 

tAf  FRANCIS 
rORTLAND.  < 
SEATTLE.  Wl 


REPOSITORIES 


■Hinr  ••'  *ti^   t-.  I 


Cut-UDrler  Basket  Pbatuid. 


PItat*  •WHtiw  I*(  gtBltm  of  Hi 


■  wiitlmt  to  aaaortlton 
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GrayMotors 


3V  to  40  Hora*  Pow«r 

j^rAe  High  GfAdt  Engine  4/  4  Lorn  Prk» 


H  H.  P.  Complete  Outfit  SA7.5O 


nM^li' 


BuOt  in  the  most  modern 
and  up-to-date   plant    in 
in  the  world  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  build- 
ing of  2-cycle  Marine 
Engines  and  guaran- 
teed by  a  responsi- 
ble firm. 


:,'U.%! 


firay  Motor  Co. 


UNDER    NEW   MANAGEMENT 

Hotel  Martha  Washington 

FOR  WOMEN  GUESTS  ONLY 
29  £«!  29ih  Sir«t,  New  Yoik 


Rnuunnl  uvl  Tu  Rm 


V  rttpptlmHllv  good. 
HOUSE  FIREPROOF 


A-  W.  EAGER.  Prop, 


Hotel  Westminster 

16lh  Street  and  Irving  Place.  Ne»  York 
Under  the  tame  managemenl,  ii  a  home-like 
hold  in  a  quiet  location,  being  one  block  cut  of 
Bfoadway.  and  one  block  from  all  luriace  and  lub- 
way  can.  it  wai  the  home  of  Charlei  Dickeni 
when    in  America  and  many  other   noted  Engliih 

A.  W.  EAGER.  Prop. 


Hotel  Martinique 


A  HOTEL  IN  THE  HEART  OF  imiGS 

BROADWAY  and  33d  ST.,  N.Y. 


J-fOcated  on- 
sel,  «h.re 

vlailor 


WM.  TAYUm    a  SON,    Inc.. 

p.  L.  PTNKERTUN,  Haaaia'. 


The    Gregorian 


-centrany 


Elegantly  appointed  Hotel— 

located. 

Entirely  New.     Absoltrtely  fireproof. 
European  plan. 
Refined  patronage  solicited. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  "R" 


CHICAGO     ^= 
BEACH  HOTEL 


Finest  Hotel  on  the  Great  Lakes 

the  edge  of  town.  Uils  Ideal 

ilel.   scMcioaa.  cleeuil.   mod' 

I.   ovcriooka   I^a  MIchiaaD 

I  two  sides,  wbUe  ibaded  parka  com- 

EletetliebcauCIIal  intTOUndlnn.   Tha  clCr  f i  tnit 
)  minulea  ride  Irom  ths  nearby  alatlon.   1-bcra 

-30i  brewo  in  wanB«»twoHI»r.  iSi 

room 8, 2)0 private ballia.  Tbelabia 

■i.t.    Tourlsta  and  tranalenl  Boeau 

II  ndpllshllul place  to  rc<l,  Addresa  lor  band- 

-\r  lllmiraiEd  Booklet.  Maaaccr  Chloaco 

""--' ,SiiC  Blvd.  ud  Lake  Sbora.  Cblc^o. 
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'WlNCHB5'L 


RIFLES  ARE  ABOVE  COMPARISON 

Winchester  rifles  of  all  models  are  constructed  of  such  high  grade  materials  I 
and  with  such  care  and  precision  that  they  are  above  comparison.  They  I 
shoot  accurately,  are  positive  and  certain  in  action,  graceful  in  outline,  easy  I 
to  operate,  and,  considering  their  many  other  good  qualities,  ridiculously  I 
low  in  price.     They  are  made  in  all  desirable  calibers,  weights  and  styles,  r 

FREE:    Siiia  •jnur  •tame  and  U(irf««  wt  u  pMat  rar:l/-n-  our  largt  iUttCaUd  catahx/'t. 
WINCHESTER    REPEATING    ARMS    CO.  NEW    HAVEN,    CONN. 


«*^r 


How  about  that  15-day  Franklin  record  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  4,500  road-miles  in  August 
weather-  600  miles  through  the  Great  American  De- 
sert.    Could  any  other  automobile  have  done  it? 


Eik?r 


\c\ 
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[|flWi«««l'J 


#/ 


^.^mr^GUn£ 


TIRE 
PERFORMANCE 


%, 


«.' 


GOODRICH  TIRES 

are  strong  tires,  tough-treaded  tires, 

out  and  out  long  wearing  tire 

want  the  great  circle  of  sevi 

Automobile  events  to  prov 

our    statement  — 

and   it  does. 


ABOUT 

GOODRICHTIHES 

FREE 


SQHDOl^ ' 


-  _  The  ^ 

QdddrichCo 

Akron. 0 


Pony  Rigs  lor  Boys  and  Girls 


(H'K    I'llNV    FAKM 


M0TSIN6ERAUTO-SPARKER 


MuHins 

Pressed  steel  Boats 

Atb  the  Fastest  and  Safest  Boats  Built 


1  nrp  clemiDt  id  dmlRii  nod  SnUh. 


Jr>ti>r  Ikwtii  fanre  TTTnlullnnlTed  motor  boat  bnlldlDK.  unit 
wuj  to  mnlfn  mabir  hiiat*.    Tlier  ure  equiitpHT  wiih 


J'ltast  menlllm  II 
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The  knowledge  that  your  shells  are  loaded  with  a  powder  of  recognized 
quickness  and  uniformity  inspires   confidence   and  steadies  your  aim. 


"INFALLIBLE" 

SMOKELESS— The  Best  Dense  Powder  for  Shotguns 


is  guaranteed  to  give  better  patterns  with  high  velocities  than  any  other 
dense  powder  on  the  market. 

"INFALLIBLE"  SMOKELESS  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  dry- 
ness or  dampness,  and  keeps  perfectly  for  years  under  all  conditions. 

Why  not,  therefore,  specify  "INFALLIBLE"  SMOKELESS  in  your 
shells  for  Trap  and   Field  Work? 

(N.  B.— Du    Pont    Rifle    Po'wdera   meet  alt  Tequirements.      Write  for  descriptive 
folders,  stating  caliber  aod  nwke  of  riSe.) 

E.  I.  da  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company 
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AN  AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL 

WHICH  HRES 

EI6HT  SHOTS  IN 
l^SECONDS  aiM/canbi  , 
carried  lui/hpmiecr  soKfy 
with  the  hammer affuHc 

COLT 

AUTOMATIC  PISTOI 


iMnANTWUM 
SARORRUn 
rOR  ACTION 
BTASIMPU 
MOVEUEHTOF 
THE  THUMB 01,1 
JME  SIDEMtl 

imiana  ^ 


^r  niodela  in  calibres  .38  and  .45.     All  of  which  embody 

COMPACTNESS,  SIMPLICITY,  RAPIDITY 
ACCURACY  and  RELIABILITY 


All  of  the  Him  conveniences — 
daylight  loading,  light  weight, 
daylight  development— ^/i  are  youra 

Hawk-Eye 
CAMERA 


And  with  these  conveniences  you  get 
also  the  superior  optical  and  mechan- 
ical features  that  have  made  the 
Hawk-Eye;  ■■the  camera  for  those 
who  know." 

Takes    either    Blair   or    Eastman 
N,  C.  Daylight  Loading  Film. 

Hawk-Eyes  $5.00  to  $95.50 

BLAIR  CAMERA  CO. 

€,„^t-  ■"  "f"<'-  Racheslet.  N.  Y. 


Ua^d  by  U.  S.  SigQil  Carp*. 

GENEVA 

Superior  Binocular 


w  mnu»9  it  atfiwrtffW* 
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Electric  Launches 


Absolutely  Safs 


R*llBbl» 


I  cKtfaUih 

"THE   IDEAL   LAUNCH" 

with  our  Ne*  Lliht-Welihi  Btttar  yi  to  i«  Miles  on  One  Charic 

Ufa  Diiiiri   Eloo  8pe«d  Bo»t»''Hi>ri»™n'««i«p«do''s>'>3»'nii"- 
TlC  DUIIU  Eloe Motor  Boats  »i«(to93(Hi.  cquipp«dwiibkariiiibcndcri»iin««vi>>«- 
Call  and  Inapect  our  stook  of  Elaotrlo  Launohoa  and  Oaaollna  Spaed  Boat* 

Out  illuiitraled  nulosuc  icnt  on  reciipt  of  4  cenli  lot  p«U|c, 

THt:  ELECTRIC  LAUNCH  CO. 

N*v  Vdik  OfficM:  Haln  Otfi<:<  and  Work*  3>  miautM  frem  Liberty  Stnd 

5  NiiuD  SI.  Ave.  A,  Bayonne,  N.  ].  N.  Y.  oa  C.  R.  R.of  N.  J. 
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The  TRUSCOTT 

"Craft  of  Quality" 


sjtj^jt;^'  $3  Iota 

Gmi  Faolory  ClaaulDK  8>1«. 
,  We  Ship  on  Approvml  iHLl«tf  a  hkT 
dittnl._p*I_  ttaa  frelEbt  and  lUow 
TEN   DAVS'  FRE^TRIAX. 


n  tit  Rtiiltw  of  Btaltwt  ic/itn  i 
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Have  Earned  Ihclr  Present   Poputarlly 

by  ConaislenI  Bnil  Sallalactory 

Perlormwice  In  the  taanda 


r 


Model  G 
$2,000 


—the 
C&T  of  the  hour 


No  other  automobile  in  America  L9  so 
ta]lieil  about  as  the  Bea»on  opens  to  ila 
nideat  Swing.  Placed  at  once  on  the  [ilane 
of  the  tiery  ijipniji-vi  American  and  iOTsigti 
cars — meeting  all  the  requirements  of  those 
who  desire  the  highest  grade  lout-cylinder 
smoothness 

With  the  Cadill&c 
Staying  Power 

In  appeannce,  finish,  comfort  and  going 
power,  Model  G  classes  with  automobiles 

An  ideal  town  car — >  sturdy  country  car, 
fullof  thoroughbred  dash.  Motor  designed 
and  finished  wiih  the  technical  perlectioLi 
resulting  from  the  largest  automobile  busi- 
ness in  the  world. 

Shaft  drive;  selective  type  sliding-gear 
transmission  of  new  design  ;  high  speed 
with  no  scan  in  mesh. 

Model  C— 20  h.  p.  4-CyUDaer  Tgnrine  Car: 

S2,000  I  Catalog  GC     >. 
Model  H-10  h.  f.  4-CjUnlcr  Tonrine  Car: 

*1,SOO  iCataW  Hr    * 
1  M-10  b.  p.  ti 

ICalaloEHd    1. 
HMel  X-IO  h.  p.  RngalMnt;  faoo 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.. 
Detroit,   Mich. 


■$  mlHm  iria»t  to 
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IF  YOU  would  know  the 
heart  of  Nature— feel  her  joys 
and  see  her  loveliness— gel  a 
camera  and  go  into  the  great  out- 
of-doors.  Photography  will  open 
up  a  world  of  enjoyment  that  pos- 
sioly  you  have  never  dreamt  of. 
t|  But,  don't  forget  that  you  can't 
photograph  more  than  "the  lens 
sees."  A  good  lens  is  the  first 
requirement.    The  famous 

Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss 
Tessar  Lens 

has  speed,  brilliance,  definition, 
and  is  especially  suited  for  out- 
door work. 

Q  Send  for  our  Catalog- — it  describes 
our  complete  seiies  of  lenses. 

q  "PRISM"  iia  llllle  monlhly  maguine  onceming 
ihal  world  of  wondel  ami  beauLy  tevealrd  by  the  leni. 
Alihougli  ituwoiih  a  lubicripliDn  piice,  we  (End  iilice_ 

BauKh  &  Lomb  OpUcaJ  Co..  Rth-w  N.Y. 

New  York,  Boilan.Wailiingtoa,  Qiicago,  SaDpiBnciico 


A  NY  reader  of  this  magazine  whtxe 
^^  funds  yield  less  than  four  per  ceil, 
will  be  interesled  in  our  system  of  receiv- 
ing deposils  by  mail.  The  savings  l)aiib 
in  Cleveland  are  among  the  stronged  in 
ihe  world,  and  for  the  past  sixty-five  years 
have  safely  paid  four  per  cent,  interest  on 
deposits. 

Send  lo-day  for  booklet  "  H." 


CITIZENS 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Target  &  Arrow 
Old  Style 

stamped  on  a  sheet  of  roofing  tin  means 
that  an  experience  cf  96  years  in  the 
roofing-tin  business  vouches  for  its 
quality.      Established  1810. 


P 


ONDS 

EXTRACT 
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MODEL 

1906 


Surprisingly  Good 


H&R 


DOUBLE  ACnON 

REVOLVER 


is  a  thoroughly  ■w^U  made,  durable  and  serviceable  arm.    Light  in  weight, 
only  ten  ounces,  and  small  in  size,  il  is  particularly  adapted  lor  those  who 
desire  a  sale  and   etUcIeDt   revolver  at  a  moderate  price.     An 
Ideal  nolsc-ntaker  tor  the  Glorious  Puurth.     5:iic  for  :i  boy  to 

handle  and  has  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  dangerous  toy  pistoL 
aa  Caliber,  Seven  Shot,  Rim  Fire,  Double  *,  -- 
Spedficatiotis  Action ;  a}i"  barrel,  finest  nickel  finish,  9Z./ti 

Also  made  with  4  Ji*  and  6"  barrel. 

The  celebrated  H&R  Hammerless  Revolver, 

For  Sale  by  all  dealers  in  Reliable  Sporting  Goods,    If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  don't  take  any  other  make — we  will  deliver  one  od  receipt 

Write  for  CilaloE  at  Revolver*  uul  Single  Btirel  Shot  Guu, 

■ABUNGTM  k  IKURDSm  AIMS  COn  238  Pffk  Anu,  WmwUct,  Nm. 


120  Comfortable  Shaves  for  25  Cents. 

Incredlhlp  lo  (lie  bnrlwr-shaved  man,  bnt,  read  this  extract  from  an  unpolicitcd  Icller, 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO,  New  Vmt:  "         ■ 

GaUUmfn.—J  »aui  to  txprm  my  utiiracllon  with  yi 

"  Gem'"  Junior  fia*  hren  u  entireTy  nliif>elo^°|liat  I  hai 
Tba  "aem"  Junior  Safety  Knt  prci 

GEM  CUTLER VCOj 


re  ■haTfd'lZa  tim 
the  neod  of  a  hig 


^.  _.  H.  FK.SSENDKN. 

celpt  al  price.    Order  Ihronsb  your  dealer  or  of  Di. 

.-.>  'I  •>. 1,3 use  T  new  blaJti  for  T  dull  ontBan'lffic. 

;L"'')34  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


>  of  BHiltmi  hAm  milting  to  aduirtlitn 
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SlVISIBILlTYm. 


iTAI 


gLIQJ^EHSDmER 

Typewriters 

Unite  the  Good  Points  of 
other  malces  at  about  1-2 
the  usuai   prices. 


Tht  ttcret  o(  the  LONG  LIFE  and  DtlRABILlTY  of  the 
BKckenidcrterTypEwriUrt  Vin  in  the  [act  that  the  IM- 
PORTANT WEARING  PARTS  are  made  from  the  TOUGH- 
EST. FINEST  and  HIGHEST  PRICED  jlcci  on  tht  mirktL 
Thii  tniblei  us  lo  mak*  a  machine  o(  LIGHT  WEIGHT  which 
|]  GUARANTEED  In  oullsit  the  heavy  built  lypcwritcrt. 

THE  BLICKENSDERFER  MANF'O  CO. 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 
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The  sun  never  sets 

on  the 

SMITH  PREMIER 

TYPEWRITER 


use.     In  every  instance  where  a 
service  offered,  the 


In  every  part  of  the 
world  where  busi- 
ness is  transacted 
The  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  is  in 
:hoice    is    based    on 


SaSOk 


TVpewrilCT 


is  the  one  selected.  You  can  know  in  advance  what 
to  expect  of  a  typewriter  which  has  won  a  world- 
wide reputation  and  has  become  the  typewriter  of 
over  three  hundred 
thousand  operators. 

We  are  pleased  to  send 
informing  literature  to 
any  who  are  interested. 


The  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

BRANCHES    EVERYWHERE 


M  Mttltm  Bf  Ktoltmt  m 
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LANCASTER 

PONY    CARRIAGES 


1  the  oul-of-door  happireis — 
_  .     a  Laneatter  Pony  Carriflge  brings. 
They  will  thalou^hly  enjoy  ihese  imoolhly'roUim 
3  of  th«  hat,d.omi  ■ 


hullhy  m 


e  I moolhly. rolling,  perfeclly-wliuite).  iliQngly-liiiill  [itlle  car- 
iicajler  vdiicla  made  lor  the  grown-upt. 
It  many  ye»n  the  Lancailel  Company  hu  poaeised  an  eniiable  repulallon  in  the  doigniog  of  veJuflea  ol 
an  FiccplionaEly  Kigh  order  and  aur  Pony  Carriagei  are  an  unBurpaned  combtnatioD  of 
9t  dcftigm  and  malcrialt,  luxurious  appoinimcnd  and  expert  workmaruhip. 
Ask  to  see  Lancaster  Pony  Carriages.     If  your  dealer  csnnoi  lupply  you. 
•vrile  ui  ior  (alalog  and  wewdl  £11 

J.  A.  LANCASTER  &  CO.. 
3Q  Main  St.,  Merrinuc.  Mui. 

ilJuiuaiid, 


Here's  an 

attractive    offer 

to  all 


is  the  finest  smoking  tobacco  possible. 

Hand  mixed.      Selected  leaves. 
It  isn't  cheap.      Best  things  never  are. 

Without   a   bite   or   a  regret 


OUR    OFFER 


lobicco  ind  a  50c  kid,  t 


iH" 


y^h.$i.6s 


E.    Hoffman    Company 

1X6  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


ADD    TONE    TO    1'OUR 

I    STATIONERY     !N     THE 

1    OFFICE.  BANK.  SCHOOL 

OR     HOME     BY 

USING     ONLY 

WaAbunx'l  PaKBt 


"O.K. 


Paper  Fasteners 

There  ii  Genuine  PtFainre  in  their  Die  ai  mil  ■* 
PERFECT  SECURITV 
ThcK  Futenen  are  in  a  dau  by  themiclvei. 
There  are  no  olhen  like  ihem,  ihncfore  they  can  Dot 
be  compaicd  with  the  ordinary  paper  clipg  which  de- 
pend entirely  on  Hclion  loi  their  holding  power. 
^  Thit"0.Ar."7>i»<r  FoMlcixnliavelhcidv.ntageiJa  ITn* 

'sleeve'^^^ 

JialxUf  QliDiurT. 

HANDSOME    COMPACT    STRONG 

NO  SUPPINa  NEVER  I   ' 

Easljpgtcfli  orlakn  of  wilh    Thr  rhumb  and 

iWf*,""     M«fc «(  b.iST')  lii^    Pulu'J'in^     , 
bcascil100F>uct.a,«ch. 

.fillEnUrtri^'.gSuitancn  < 

lUiuiral^  dnoiplive  WiLlfl  ff«. 

Litiml  DlKBunl  h>  (Ac  Tmdi 

THE  O.K.  FASTENER  CO.  Inc.  ju^ 

DwtM.  STItACLISE.N.T. 
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A  Disbnguished  Paper  for  Business  Conespondence 

©tmtbmore 
Cmtbment 

E'ERY  man  who  has  had  occasion  to  buy  good  paper  for  adverbsins 
booklets  has  the  words  "Strathmore-Mittineague"  ftainped  on  his  mind 
Hs  the  symbol  of  quali^.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  "Strathmore  Quality" 
papds — made  at  Mittineague,  on  the  River  Agawam,  in  Massachusetts — should 
make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  any  man  who  loves  to  see  and  handle 
beautihil  paper.  Now,  the  seIe<5tion  of  a  paper  for  business  correspondence  is  as 
important  as  any  other  advertising  work.  The  paper  muA  rightly  lepresoit  the 
business  which  tru^  its  rqnitadon  to  its  correspondence.  No  paper  evefmade  in  any 
mill  is  so  worthy  to  represent  a  good  business  house  as  "Strathmore  Parchmoit ' 


WHE^  you  goto  your  printo'.lithographa 
01  engravo'  aod  uk  f o<  wni  pla  dI  "  Sbralh' 
more  Qjiiiily"  p*pcn.  he  will  thow  you  not 
only  "Strallimore  Pardiment"  but  niuy  other 
StraUunore  ptpen  of  Tariom  amda,  Tarioin 
col  on  and  variola  fauthet,  iaductH  the  popular 
iabricEniilL  Ot.wewiUt^dyouaboanl-bouiid 

MITTINEAGUE  PAPER  COMPANY 
MITTINEAGUE,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

^fje  "gitratljmore  Qualttp"  Qaper» 


l»ok,6}i  x9K  inchc*.  thowing  104  kinda  of 
"Slialhm(iteQy«lity"writiDgpapcn.  Toietura 
ihii  book,  whicd  coAauKCvmly-fiTecal*,  jon 
mufi  writcfoT  it  upon  your  bunnen  fiationtfy, 
I  hairethe>ele^on'of  corre- 
ipoocteace  paper  for  •  buuDen  houie  of  luffinmt 
impoTUnce  to  uae '  'StruhmoreQljality "  papox 


^r^n^DiamondsSPedii 


OFTIS  ^"■'  1 0I<1  Raltabla  Oriein*!  Olimond  ind  Watcli  Cndn  Houm  I  ?V* 
■  BHUB.  A  <«.  1868 1  »»pt,   r  na     »i  f  «>  »ut»  »*..  Clilo»«».  ill.  I  imo^ 


I*  Ktiritm  ^  Hulttii  mkma  i 
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No  Honing— No  Grinding 

No  More  Razor  Troubles 
ELECTRIC  <"FIRE  TEMPERING 


Hollow  Ground 

as  lllumtratad 

S2.50 


getjItcTgncIic 

^-.S    y"-  RAZOR 


LmMmt  Cm* 
«S.BO 


«i.oa 


Razors  have  been  tempered  by  fire  for  hundreds  of  years  for  the 
reason  that  manufacturers  knew  of  no  other  method.  Fire  tempeiins  Is 
not  uniform,  and  in  consequence  90%  of  all  razors  tempered  In  tbit 
manner  WILL  PULL.  CARBO  MAGNETIC  razors  are  tempered  by  OUR 
EXCLUSIVE  SECRET  PROCESS  OF  ELECTRICITY,  which,  not  only 
produces  an  EVEN  TEMPER,  but  PRESERVES  THE  CARBON  (the  life) 
of  the  blades  as  well— THEV  DON'T  PULL. 


A.  L  SILBERSTEIN 

456-457  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


HUMAN-TALKER 

I  tie  RiMend  dmk  ai  ny  tcnu'ic 

Mexican  Double  Yellow  Heads 


ONE  MAN 


PROFITABLE   HOME  INDUSTRIES, 
52  Thompwm  BollJlng.  ScranloB,  Pm. 


TlntYour  g""iis.'3°.^,rr'EK^ 

|\nrfi      maker.     All   t*sy.  prinl^   rutea. 
\lJl  U     Write  rBCMiry  for  caUlog,  presses. 

MEHJOEN.  CONN. 


A  Necessity!  Not  a  Luxury 

BOUCHER  ADJUSTABLE 
SHAVING  GLASS 

Every  man  should  have  one. 

It  makes  shaving  safe  and  comfottable. 

Il  may  he  applied  lo  any  window,  or  elseuhete  In  olitain  a  strong 

ligtil,  and  instantly  adjusted  10  any  angle- 
It  may  be  carried  safely  in  a  satchel. 

Fnmlalicil  czpresa  paid. 

cupped  Edge,  S1.S0:  Beveled  Edge.  tZ.00. 

Send  for  I'in-ulnr. 
CLtLDWELL  MANUFACTUKINC  CO^  8  Jonca  SU  Rocholcr,  N.  V. 


PTmm  MtHtlon  tht  Atuliw  oj  Km 
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A  LITTLE  STORY 

Simply  Told 

BIG  SUCCESS 

Based  on  Simple  Merit 

Fur  many  years  anil  in  ninny 
etranRB  conicrB  of  the  world  I  hod 
Btnokcd  cigareU.  None  of  thoeo  made 
in  Turkey,  Egyjit,  Weatorn  Europe, 
or  the  Orient  were  just  the  "real 
thing,"  and  not  until  I  learned  it 
(rom  Rij9sian8,<liil  I  know  tha  trnod; 

"tha 


erfscl 


'iHDiiir 


leaC  desira  toeootribii. „ 

liunrr  of  liviim,  and,  bcliOTlng  this 
?ttobeIhebestIalhewDrJ(l, 


uould  diwrimiiiBle  if  given  a 
1-    And  I  sueaaed  risht. 


it  merit,  backHl  hj  fnlth  la 


prndiHiinii.    For V  time,  tnariitora,  our 
■dvartlBlu  will  be  diabontlnuM-^untll 


iiIwrtallDu.  DHlcniallUiIunift 


^CENTS^CEXTS^ 


•i  IWSKS  OF  TEN 


^TUu,-^ 


if'^'^ 


Makaroff  Co.  of  America 

SuilE  162 

95  Milk  St.,  Boston.  Moss. 


CENTS 


HAIR  TEST 


A  famous  surEical-instrunient  niake^ 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  pro- 
duced a  now  Ready  Razor — the 
RAZAC — a  safety  razor  that  is  safe.  A 
simple  silver-plated  holder  all  in  one 
piece.  A  blade  adjustment  that  will  suit 
any  face — blades  of  Swedish  raior-steel, 
rigid  and  finn  as  a  surgeon's  knife  and 
brought  to  a  Umptr  and  edge  quite  im- 
possible with  flexible  blades.  Repealed 
hair  tests  are  made  in  perfecting  each 
RAZAC  blade.  Apply  a  hair  to  one 
yourself  and  note  the  sharp  clean  way  it 
is  severed. 

Any  one  can  use  this  little  instrument. 
It  will  clean  the  face  of  every  vestige  of 
hairandstubble— simply,  quickly,  pleas- 
antly, and  leave  it  as  smooth  as  the  palm 
of  your  hand.  A  clean,  cool  shave,  no 
matter  how  toug'h  or  wiry  the  beard.  No 
stropping,  no  honing.    No  trouble  at  all. 

RAZAC 

THE  PERFECT  SAFETY   RAZOR 
Nothlna  ts  It  but  Sha>* 

Youcan'i  gel  awii)  iiotn  ibe  plain  facts  aboal 

Ihe  RAZAC  no  malter  how  you  are  now  sbav- 

inR — whelher  at  the  barher's,  at  home  with  the 

ular  razor,  or  with  one  of   the  cid-model 

lafeiies. 

The  price  of  the  RAZAC  is  #3.50.    Try  it 

r  thirty  dayt  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 

r  any  reason  you  are  willinB  10  part  with  it 

■  will  refund  ygur  money.    Good  dfOK-siores, 

rullery  and  hardware  dealers  want  KAZACS 

aster  than  we  can  make  them. 

Send  for  Ihe  new  ILule  RAZAC  Book.     It 

explains  and  illustrates  everything  you'd  likelo 

know   about  shaving.       Yoa   needn't    enclose 

any  stamps.     Just  4ay  you  want  the  book. 

HAPGOODS  SALES  CO. 

Sulla   132.  308   SroadwaV,     Naw  VapH 


Wmm  ■)««[/«*  <*«  JnMB  9T  Rnltmt  rnMta  mrlllmg  t 


The  Review  of  Revkws — ^Advertising  Scctnm 


What  The  Heart  is  to  the  Body^ 
the  Blade  is  to  the  Star 

Safety  Razor 

An  Appeal  to  Good 

Judgment 

The  Star  Safety  Razor,  fitted  with  the  keen  forged  and  concaved  blade  ihal  culs  the  beqrd 
and  will  not  pull.  Shaves  all  kind)  of  beards  with  rapidity,  ease,  safety  and  comfort.  Doetnot 
irritate  the  skin  or  leave  ihal  burning  after  eSecl  produced  by  thin  metal  blades,  or  poor  cutting  razors. 

They  are  the  best  Jorg«d  blades  manufactured  in  the  world.  Evidence  of  this  (act  is  that 
they  have  «tQod  the  test  in  all  parts  of  the  world  (or  the  past  27  years. 

OVH   STAR    BI,ADE;S    CANNOT    BE    IMPROVED    UPON. 


ing  the  Slar 
S»iely  Ruor 


which   . 


The  Star  blades  can  be  AUTOMATICALLY  STROPPED, 
experienced  to  keep  their  blades  in  gcKxl  shaving  condition  at  all  times. 

NOTE  thai  Ihere  are  over  7,000.000  of  Satisfied  Users. 

You  are  not  experitnenling  with  a  fad  or  novelty  when  you  purchas 
It  is  a  practical  tool. 

Slar  Saiety  Razors,  Sets  $1.50  and  up.     Slar  Safely  Razor  with 
Automatic  Stropping  Machine,  price  $4.50.     Illustrated  Calalogue 

The  Star  Safely  Com  Razor,  Simple.  Safe  and   Sure,  on  sale   by  all   dealers,  o 
receipt  of  $1 .00.     Star  Safety  Razors  on  sale  by  dealers  all  over  ihe  world.    ' 

1  2  Post  Cards,  reproductions  of  choice  oil  paintings,  seni  on  receipt  of  1 2  cents 
to  cover  expense  o(  mailing. 
4,  KAMPFE  BROS.,    3  Reade   Street.  New  YorH 


ibles  the  in- 


Star  Safety  Razor. 
Sirop  aixl 


:  blad. 

1  request. 


off*r  th»  b«t  chfcr,™  to  dnmoosCffc 


SrtClAL  ADVANCE  SAI.E 


StU'uu! 


c  MONEY  IN  VACATION 


Selling  o 


school  desks  and  scliool  supplies. 
required  and  we  will  pay  you 
a  liberal  commission  on  every  order  you  secure. 

All  school  boards  make  their  purchases  of 
de.sks,  blackboards,  and  similar  goods  during 
the  summer  months  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
new  school  year. 

Our  schoo'l  desks  hm-e  been  the  standard  for 
40  years  and  are  fa\'orably  known  everywhere. 

You  can  make  a  nice  sum  each  year  in  ad- 
dition to  your  regular  income  by  acting  as  our 
agent  in  your  county  or  town. 

Write  for  application  blanlt.  If  you  wail,  the 
territory  mav  be  assigned  to  some  one  else. 
WKITE   TO'D.-W.    mtdrasi,  Aieoeir  Dept. 

THE  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO..  '''JUSm  IST 


m  nrltlitg  U  oMmittlmr* 


Tbe  Review  of  Reviews— AJvdtirine  Section 


Dr.  Lapponi 

Physidan  to  tbe  Late  Pope  Leo  XIIL.  and  also  Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  Pope  Pius  X.,  Finds 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 


Ol  "Marvelous  Efficacy  in   Gout.  Rheumatism,  Gasiro-intestinat  Dyspepiia* 
Gravel,  and  in  all  the  Various  Ponns  of  Uric  Add  Diathesis." 

Follewlns  ■•  Exact  Translation  of  Dr.  Lnpponl's  Testimonial  am  Written  by  hlmselfr 
RoMB,  Angiut  34,  1903.— la  the  Hoapital  of  San  Giorannl  CalibriU  (del  Patebene  Fratelli]  In  Romr, 
diiectcd  bj  mytelf,  I  have  Inrgel;  experimented  witli  the  uat-  n-i^-  — _  _  •  fflVllM  IHkm 
nnl  .mineral  water  placed  in  commcice  under  the  uatne  of  DUXfAW  UlIUlmnUUL 
and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  attest  that,  hy  itarichnesa  of  composition  of  lithia,  it  is  of  marrelona  efficacy 
Incasesof  Goat,  of  Chronic,  Articular,  and  Muscular  Sheumatiam,  of  Hepatic  Congeationa  and  Pnnc- 
timial  Diaorders,  of  Gaatro-ioteatinal  Dyipepsia,  of  GraTcl  and  Renal  Iiuafficiency,  of  light  Nephritic 
Affectiona  and  of  all  the  variona  forma  of  Unc  Acid  DiathcaU. 

Tbe  IBine  water  is  also  to  be  recommended  highly  in  the  initial  proceMcs  of  Arterio-aderoals  and  In 
obstinate  forms  of  Bronchial  Asthma.  Uay  alao  be  naed  as  a  ^ood  table  water.  So  much  I  declare  for 
tbe  truth.  (Signed)  Pbo«.  Oiusrppk  Lapfoiti, 

PntK^ia  nyticiam  of  the  Ho^ilai  of  San  Giovanni  CalibrUa  {del  FaUbene   Fralelli)  im  Romu, 
Afembtr  of  ikt  Academy  of  Medicine  ofRomt,  tic.,  etc 
BnWDMS  A  I  vavilM  llfsilS  11    I*  'or  sale  br  Grocers  and  Druggists,  geaeially-    Testimonials 
JWx  nUUP  UnUn  WfU  UC  which  defy  all  imputation  «r  qneMion  sent  to  any  sddiMS. 
HOTEi.  mT  mfRimaa  opi ws  juwe  tstfe. 
PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRIMQ8,  VIRQIMIA. 


0ff jenli^tttt^r  ^vtnimtnt 


ESTABLISHED    16     YEARS 


Ir.  itmuit     f.>r     ALCOHOUSM    is 

put  able      practicing    physician    may    be 
secured. 


Treatment    for   DRUG    ADDICTION 

IS  given  at  ilie  Insuiutc  111  New  York 
where  exceptional  facilities  are  se- 
cured. 


B  U»  Weal  34lh  Street 


OnENHEDUEB    mSTTrUTE 


New  Voifc  aty     ^. 


The  R^view  of  Revkws— Adverting:  Section 


MOR 


RASHES 


Soothed  by  gentle  anoint- 
ings with  Cuticura  Oint- 
ment, the  Great  Skin  Cure, 
preceded  by  warm  baths  with 

ttiCQia 

For  eczemas,  rashes,  itch- 
ings,  irritations,  inflamnia- 
tions,chafmgs,sunburn,  tan, 
pimples,  blackheads.red, 
rough,  and  sore  hands,  for 
shaving  and  shampooing, 
and  for  all  the  purposes  of 
the  toilet,  bath,  and  nursery, 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura 
Ointment  are  priceless. 


? 


^  Townfli'  i: 


1867 


1907 


it  Vears 


Test 


aECTRO 
SILICON 

Is  Unequalled  lor 

Qcanlnfl  sad  PoUaUng 
SILVERWARE. 

Send  uddreas  far  >  FREE  SAMPLK,  or  1 M.  In 


Elcctro-SlilcoB  Soap  hu  *9nil  mi 


ITHOL 


^LARS  AND  CUF^ 


A  Summer 
\ecessity 

for  conifon  unci  Pconoiny  LITHOLIN    I 
Walirpnnled  Linen  Collara  ■nd  CufI* 

are  slmoat  indlsjiensable,  espocuill)' 
In  warm  weather.  Wiped  vrith  a 
ilamp  cloth  they  are  a-i  dean  a«  »-hen 
new,  with  tbe  original  vrliitiTPse.  and 


iJinmi^ai. 


Pttau  mtBtlim  tin  Rnltu  of  Kioi 


Collars  25c.         CaUs  SOe. 

, Ilmlr,,l,d  cLiIxat 

THE  FIBERLOIO  COMPANY 
II  Wivtrlr  P]»a,  New  Ysrti  Clly 

«  wA«R  writing  to  atvtrtlnn 


Tat  Rcrkw  of  Keriews — Aavttoaaf  Scctno 


This  is  the  ONLY  Safety  Razor  and 
Automatic  Stropper  in  One  Piece 

Thi.-lroiiSI.-»iih  all  S^l.^ty  Kaioia  elUb,:  lii 
Haw  to  MunUin  >  Shwp  SfasTuv  Edia. 

You've  Got  to  Strop  Any  Blaila 
To    Gel    ■    Satii(actoT7    Shava 

TbaCi  Llu>  i^aiiL- in  a  Dulsbcll— no  BcllinE  PwaT  frnm  It.  lomn 
AlwBri  Shup  Edia  is  ibi^  CuaDC*  and  Ufa  and  Purpwa  and  Vmh 
olarafor.    You  know  thai  I 

— BvcauK  ibpAuloStrati  Ea  Ihe  first  sm 
that  lilla  periectiT  «r.d  completclr  ALL  Ki 


icihe  ADioSltopisut  itsBt 

BtillBHt. 

Ibc  AuloSlTDp  'aiainsl  tb 

•clVolhcnioBlralionB;- 
ii-tripleSiLv.  -  -'-■  -"  '"- 

'I  it  a  Sour. 


t  or  Qi 


SafcfT  Raior— Simple-Ci 

,. a  WITHOUT  REMO\  1;  . 

iRbolulion  ot  ALLib«!^al<'i|rR»ortroubl<-. 
■     ■    ■      ■  ■■XxSlnche.incli.din 


., ^.^    , pifivl—Bnilt  for  S«Tlca. 

ling  WITHOUT  REUU\  ING  BLADE  OR  A.W  ['AKT-Ihi'i 

ILLib«!^al<'i|rR»ortroubl<-. 

,-..  liIllcb'»hiTcaH?>{>.4lnch'?iincludin|Rnn>iiiid]2<:Brti{I«dbl>dai.   Ai 

OUItit.    Thul  Ihe  AutoSlrnp  i«  ihu  Siawlul  □(  all  balctr  Kiiort  and  iikinly  Itii.'  Bast  uf  any, 
CONVINCE  YOURSELF  ot  Ibli  and  you  can  do  It  in  five  minules  M  rou  rend 

"Common  Sense  About  Shaving "-^FREE 

This  nook  not  only  <Iile>  (acta  but  It  (ells  Ihe  truth  concurniaii  lUioca  and^hiving  also  fully  ciplati 
by  you  r^n  nm  faiih  alwar*  in  lh<^  Au1o5lrop  gaiety  KaiDt, 
fl  II  b<'honvi-ti  rnu  lo  w'lle  t«laT  II  you  wish  lo  trcma  an  I'arly  copy  of  Ihia  IltE£<-d1iion..Vai<r  <i.-.mQ 
"  and  "ddr.  won  a  pollal  will  do  if  you  mail  it  NOW.     Wr,u  IMlfoiM  bf/otiyoH  lay  tM„  fubU,^- 

Tbc-  AutpStrop  SalnlT  Raior  with 
■cm  vou  (chareis  prepaid>i(  you  will 
naoKj  (Cutk-ty.  DtUB.  Haberdi 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 


mcdy  which  has  been 
cesafully  adininiBlered  by 
IS   lor   the   past   37   years 


«T    THE    FOLtOWINB    KEELEY    INSTITUTES: 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


RCAL 


WEST 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  A  NEW  COUNTRY.  L*>aflet  de- 
scrlptiye  of  the  country  aloiiK  the  Pacific  Coast  extension 
of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway.  Unusual 
openlnars  are  offenKl  in  South  Dakota.  North  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana. Idaho  and  WaahiuRton.  in  farming,  stock -raisinf;.  and 
mercantil<>  business.  leaflet  /n'c  on  request.  F.  A.  Miller. 
General  Passenger  Agent.  Chicago,  or  W.  S.  Ilowell,  Gen- 
eral Eastern  Agent.  381  Broadway.   New  York  City. 


MR.  LAND  BUYEK:  Get  next  to  Gurlock  &  Co.  260.000 
acres  of  the  choicest  irrigable  lands  iu  the  State  of  Idaho 
■non  to  be  opene<l  for  entry  under  the  Cary  act.  Write  at 
once  for  circulars  and  reliable  Information  to  W.  D.  Gur- 
lock  ft   Company,    Shoshone.    Idaho. 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  99-YEAR  LEASE,  with  purchase 
rlanse.  on  $160,000  business  and  office  building?  1\  blocks 
from  Stste  canltol  building,  on  the  main  street  of  Columbus. 
Ohio.     The  Holtermann  Agency.   Columbus.   Ohio. 

REAL  ESTATE  bought,  sold  or  exchanged  for  out  of  town 
parties.  First  mortguges  for  sale  on  30  per  cent,  valua- 
tion, (f,  7  and  8  per  cent.  Commonwealth  Security  Com- 
pany, 'Seattle,  Washington. 

MICHIGAN  FARM  LAND.  $15.00  p*'r  acre.  Good  mar- 
ket. Easy  payments.  Fine  front  lot^  on  beautiful  Higgins 
Lake;  telephone  and  rural  delivery:  $25-$150.  O.  J. 
Wilier,  owner.   90  Ijbl  Salle  St..   Chicago. 


WEST 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  in  large  tract  of  MichlK«n  land  suit- 
able for  sheep  or  cattle  ranchers.  Also  small  tracts  for 
farms  and  fruit.  Active,  reliable  agents  wanted.  Addreu 
for   particulars  J.    E.    Merrltt.    Manistee.    MichlgaQ. 

CASH  for  your  real  estate  or  business  wherever  located. 
If  you  want  to  sell,  send  descriptlcn  and  price.  If  you 
want  to  buy,  send  for  our  monthly.  Northwestern  Busi- 
ness Agency,  367  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg..  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

RELIABLE  Information  regarding  Michigan  fruit,  stock 
and  farm  lands.  Maps  and  Illustrated  books  free,  compre- 
hensive, autliorltatlve  and  full  of  good  reasons  warranting 
your  investigation.  S.  S.  Thcrpe,  Suite  2.  McMuUen  Bldg.. 
Cadillac.    Michigan.- 

DENVER  REAL  ESTATE  WANTED.  What  have  you  to 
sell  for  cash.  Write  fully.  Cce  ft  Stedman.  Realty  ft  Loan 
Co..    Denver.   Colo. 

SELL  YOUR  REAL  ESTATE.  We  place  it  with  5000 
hustling  agents  and  bankers  throughout  the  U.  S.  Booklet 
and  full  particulars  fn^.  Real  Estate  Salesman  (!o..  451. 
Lincoln.    Neb- 

IF  ANY  READER  of  this  magaslne  desires  reliable  In- 
formation concerning  property  in  Dnlath.  Minn.:  Superior. 
Wis.,  rr  in  the  country  rfurronndlng  these  cities,  please 
address  The   William   Kaiser  Co..    Duluth.   Minn. 


NEW  ENGLAND 


CHOICE  INVESTMENT— Property  beautifully  situated  in 
most  c<mTenient  part  of  town,  near  schools,  churches  and 
depot;  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  and  shade  treea.  spacious 
lawn  and  garden,  an  Ideal  home  for  a  business  or  pro- 
fessional man  who  loves  a  generous,  roomy  estate:  every 
foot'  of  land  available  for  house  lots:  contains  5Q.0(X)  ft.. 
416  foot  frontage,  large,  modem  house:  bam  with  cellar. 
ample  stall  ana  carriage  room.  This  property  is  well  lo- 
cated for  large  apartments  with  court  and  all  outside  rooms, 
building  lots,  or  manufacturing  plant,  only  3  miles  from 
Boston.     R.   E.   ABBOTT.    170  Federal   St..   Boston.    Mass. 

FARMS  ANYWHERE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND.  Send  four 
cents  for  Bradshaw's  Great  Farm  Book,  describing  500 
farms.  Over  3,5<X)  places  listed.  E.  G.  Bradsbaw  0<)m- 
pany.    101    Tremont    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  NEAR  A  GREAT  AND  GROW- 
ING CITY.  Building  lots  in  Boston's  suburbs,  at  $20 
each:  cash  or  terms;  on  steam  and  (>lectrlc  car  lines.  Boa* 
ton   Subwrbaa   Land   Co..    28   S<.-hool    St..    Boston.    Mass. 


NEW  ENGLAND 


FOR  SALE— 130  acres  picturesque  land  borderlnif  on  small 
river.  A  chance  to  get  the  wildest  and  most  romantic 
natural  beauty  in  an  estate,  and  will  be  within  50  minutes 
of  New  York.  .Millionaires'  estates  all  around.  In  most 
desirable  trwn  in  Connecticut.  Bass  fishing,  trout  fishing 
at  hand.  Three  miles  from  Golf  Club.  Site  gives  fine 
view  of  Sound.  A  rare  opportunity  to  get  an  estate  com- 
bining natural  beauty  and  accessibility.  Price,  $350  per 
acre.     Address,   W.   F.   Day.  Greenwich.   Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  SITES  in  lots  of  4  aci-ea  and  up. 
12  minutes'  drive  from  Greenwich,  Conn.;  45  minutes  from 
New  York  now:  will  be  35  minutes  next  year  when  New 
Haven  Road  is  electrified.  These  lots  are  in  restricted  resi- 
dence park.  Town  water  will  be  supplied.  Meat  eligible 
neighborhood  near  New  York.  Lovely  country  drive  to  prop- 
erty. One  of  the  few  chances  left  to  get  the  most  desirable 
neighborhood  and  real  country  surroundings  with  eaay  ac- 
cessibility.    Address  W.   F.   Day,   Greenwieh,   Conn. 


NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK 

I  TEACH  MODERN  UKAL  ESTATE  METHODS  by  mail: 
the  kind  that  made  millions  of  dollars  for  such  concvrns  of 
national  importance  us  Wood.   Harmon  &  C(»..   R4»alty  Trust 
and  Gnrdfu  City   KKtates;    ten   years'    active   experience  as 
advertising    manager,    national    agoncy    manager,    manager 
and  general  manager  sales  depnrtm«'nt   for  the  above  firms 
makes    this    course    the    most    valuable    and    complete    ever 
written  upon   the  subject,   becnuse  it's  bused  on  experience 
that  $lfH).(K)(»  could  not  buy.     A  postal  will  bring  my  book. 
"Modern     K**ai     Estite    Motho4lH."       It's    free.       Henry    S. 
Meyers.    1878   Tribune   Building.    New   York. 

BUY  NEW  YORK  CITY  LOTS  at  Liberty  Heights  before 
Subways  open.  The  small  investor's  opportunity  to  share 
the  profits  of  New  York  City's  rapid  growth.  Elevated 
and  surface  lines  now  with  5c.  fare  to  City  Hall:  $450  and 
upward:  10%  down  and  li%  monthly,  or  discount  for 
cash;  cement  sidewalks  and  curbs,  trees,  water,  gas.  and 
electricity.  Title  guaranteed.  Bank  references.  Maps  and 
booklets.  Bastress,  Vought  ft  Oo..  350  Fulton  St..  Brook- 
lyn,  N.   Y. 

FOR  SALFi— On  charming  Lake   Keuks.   within  Oatawba 

ADIRO.VDACKS,— If  yen  want  a  cottage,  a  camp,  a  build- 
ing site,  or  forest  lands,    n<'ar  Paul  Smith's.   Saranac  Lake, 
or  Lak(>   Placid,   apply  %o   William  F.   Roberts,   at   Saranac 

grape  belt.  House,  stable,  fmlt.  S.acrim  grapes.  400  feet 
lieautiful  beach.  Ideal  summer  home.  Mrs.  Catterson. 
Catawba.   Steuben   Co..    N.    Y. 

liSke.  N.  Y. 

MOST  RAPIDLY  GROWING  BOROUGH  of  this  rapidly 
growing  city.  I  have  for  sale  best  home  sites  and  business 
locations  here,  some  on  line  of  new  subway.  Send  for 
Bargain  Bulletin.  W.  W.  Caraer,  1020  Fortieth  St.. 
Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

BUY  NEW  YORK  SUBURBAN  PROPERTY.     Double  your 
money  on  completion  of  tunnels.    We-Have-What-You-Want. 
All  sections.     Building  lots.     Cash  or  instalments.     Acreage. 
Lists    mailed.      W.    K4?evt'S    &    Co..    1135    Broadway.    N.    Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE.— All  kinds  of  fruit,  sugar,  cotton,  timber 
lands.  Pay  enormously.  Bananas  repay  cost  2  yra.  One 
planting.  Cotton  planted  once  in  5  yrs. :  grades  higher  than 
American;  2  bales  to  acre.  All  kinds  pine  and  hard  woods. 
Labor  cheap.  Free  booklets.  The  Realty  Co.,  San  Pedro 
Sula,  Honduras. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MEXICAN  TIMBER  LANDS.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  acres.  State  of  Durango:  six  hundred  million  feet 
of  pine,  two  million  oak.  forty  thousand  acres  magnificent 
cattle  range.  Price,  seventv-five  cents  oer  acre.  Chas.  B. 
Mullaly.  419  Navarro  St..  San  Antonio.  Texas. 
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CANADA 


RCAL  KSTATK— Continued 

CANADA 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  WESTERN  CANADA?  TbU 
xreat  wheat  country  hag  opportiinitlea  which  you  cannot 
afford  to  miaa.  We  want  to  send  tou  fnte  mapa.  bookleta, 
etc.  Addresa  Dept.  "  G.."  either  Minister  Aicrlcaltnre, 
Redna.  Sask. :  Minister  AarlcnUure.  Edmonaton.  Alta.: 
Mlniater  Afcrleulture.  Winnipeg.  Man.:  lAnd  Dept.  C.  P. 
Ry..  Winnipeg.  Man.:  Traffic  Dept.  C.  N.  Ry..  Winnipeg. 
Man.:  Supt.  Immisration.  Ottawa.  Ont. 

INVESTORS!  KNOW  MORE  of  western  Canada  real 
estate.  RU'h  country— dert'loplnff.  Cities  expanding.  Real 
eatate  yalues  advanolnie  and  making  money  for  Inyestore. 
We   place   Investments  whether  larRe  or  small.      You   can 

finrchast)  on  eany  monthly  payments  If  desired.     Write  us. 
[anley.  Loney.   Manley  &  Co..  Moose  Jaw.  Sask..  Canada. 


CANADA  THE  LAND  FOR  SETTLERS  AND  INVEST- 
ORa— Send  for  our  Free  Book  deacribinc  Weatem  Canada 
and  the  great  opportunities  for  bomeseekers  or  those  looklnx 
for  safe  and  profitable  inyestments.  Our  t)ook  prcyes  by 
testimonials  that  those  who  have  boucht  land  from  us  durlnx 
last  10  years  have  realixod  a  profit  of  from  60  per  cent,  to 
200  per  cent,  on  their  mouoj.  With  a  capital  of  $1,000.- 
000.00.  of  which  $780,000.00  is  paid  in.  we  offer  you  every 
aecurltT  and  chance  f « r  inTestifcation.  Write  to-day  and  ask 
for  book  20.   liaslam  Land  &  Investment  Co..  Reirlna.  Canada. 

OUR  SASKATCHEWAN  LAND,  the  safest  inveatmont. 
the  most  satisfactorv  occupation;  fine  open  prairies  with 
clumpa  of  trees;  40  bu.  wheat.  100  bu.  oats;  new  railroad 
buUdlnff:  free  maps;  cheap  excursions.  Scand. -Canadian 
Land  Co..  R-811.  172  Waahlnjcton  St..  Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN  DIEGO.  Southern  CaUfomia*a  roost  dellchtful  city 
and  seaport.  Developlnie  rapidly.  Offers  unusual  oppor- 
tunity in  real  eatate.  New  railroad  now  bulldlnx  East. 
$10  per  month  now  will  secure  splendid  residence  lots, 
broad  and  level,  near  new  car  line,  in  beautiful  Normal 
Hetirhts.  Handsome  profits  assured.  Absolutely  safe. 
Bank  references.  Illustrated  booklet.  Write  Immediately. 
Ralston  Realty  Co..   San  Diego,  Calif. 

IN  FAMOUS  FULLERTON  DISTRICT.  Profitable  oranxe 
and  walnut  orcharda  and  truck  farms,  in  Orsufce  Co. 
Fertile  soil,  diversity  of  crops  and  equable  climate.  Also 
landa  in  La  Habra  and  Anaheim  districts.  Nothinit  better. 
Oranire  Co.  Nursery  ft  Land  Co..  Fullerton.  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  FARM  LANDS— any  acreaire.  In  writing, 
state  amount  of  money  you  wish  to  luvest  and  class  of 
fnrmlnff  you  are  interested  in.  Frank  C.  Clark.  600 
C.hamb<>r  of  Commerce  Bldx..  Los  Anceles.  Cal. 

LOS  ANGELES,  the  world'a  best  investment  field.  Growth 
phenomenal.  I^and  syndicates  pay  larire  returns.  25  per 
cent  per  year,  conaervatively.  the  minimum  profit.  Obr- 
reapondence  Invited.  W.  W.  Sweeney.  P.  B,  Bldff..  Los 
Aniteles.  Cal. 


MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN  STATES 


FOR  SALE— Fine,  well-opened.  940-acre  farm,  in  Gran- 
ville Co..  N.  C.  suitable  xraln.  xrass.  live  atock.  Nice.  8- 
loom  hou8(>  and  numerous  other  buildlnits.  Two  pastures, 
well  fenced:  4  miles  from  station.  Five  hundred  feet  alti- 
tude, healthy:  good  water.  Good  quail  shootinx.  Price; 
reasonable.  A.  F.  Dresel.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Balti- 
more. Md. 


PITTSBURGH'S  GREATEST  INDUSTRIAL  REAL  ES- 
TATE. $10.00  aecures  a  lot.  ^.00  to  $10.00  a  month  pan 
for  it.  On  main  car  lines,  write  for  booklet  R.  Q.  M. 
Cynher  tc  Co..  McKeesport.  Pa. 


ATLANTK:?    CITY.    N.    J..    HOTEL   FOR    SALE:    beadi 
front,  center  of  city:   170  bedrooms.   60  baths,   folly  fur-. 
nlshtMl:  established  clientele :  price  and  tenna  reasonable: 
immediate  poaseasion.     Addreas.   P.   O.  Box  864.   Atlantic 
City.   N.   J. 

FOB  SALE.— Flneat  blue  itraas  sraslnit  lands.  1600  acne, 
only  section  in  America  fattenluK  export  cattle  oo  itnuM 
Alone.  Also  fine  summer  homes,  latest  Improvemests. 
amonit  Virginia  monntalna.  Unexcelled  for  bealtiji.  climate, 
and  water.     L.  F.  Krenninic.   WythevUle.  Vs. 


automobile:s.  carriages  and  fixture^s 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AUTO  BUYERS 
Sliahtly   usef)  standard   cars,    in   perfect  condition,    at  un- 
upually  low  prices.     Call   or  write  for  list^    Larie's   Auto 
Depot.    1B2-4   W.   38th   St..    N.    Y.    City.,    tel.    6637-^8th. 

LOCOMOBILE  FOR  SALE.  Orijelnal  cost.  $4200;  wUl 
sell  fcr  $1100.  1904  model.  4  cylinder.  Klufc  of  the  Bel- 
Klans.  body  royal  blue.  A  very  handaome  car.  in  Kcod 
condition.  Complete  with  canopy  top.  lamps  and  accea- 
sorles.  This  car  will  be  a  bantam  for  any  one  in  a  fairly 
level  country.  Will  go  up  any  hill.  too.  but  not  on  hiffh 
speeds.  Owner  selling  to  get  Hithter  car  for  exceptional 
bill  use.     Address  M.   Boebel.  Greenwich.  Connecticut. 

HOW  TO  RU^  AN  AI^TO.  Owners.  Operatora.  Repair- 
men. Ilomans'  8elf-Propi>lli  d  Vebiclea  is  best  practical 
book  on  automobiles,  easily  understood,  in  text,  dlasrams. 
and  illustrations.  Accepttnl  as  standard.  Price.  S2.  post- 
paid, to  any  address.  Order  to-day.  money  back  if  not 
satisfl4>d.      Audel   Co..   03  Fifth  Ave..    New  York. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SPIRAL  SPRINGS.  The  luxury  of 
travel.  Saves  your  tires,  your  engine,  your  patience,  and 
your  nerves.  Attached  by  any  handy  man.  Booklet  free. 
Motor  Supplementary  Spring  Co..  17M  Broadway.  New 
\ork    City. 

m6DEL  K.  WINTON.  new  last  September.  4  cyl..  30  hp.. 
fine  top  and  curtains.  Rushmore  lamps,  gaa  tank:  perfect 
condition.  Dr.  R.  B.  Waite.  60  Main  St..  Sprlngville, 
N.   Y. 

EQUIP   your    car    with    "  Hercules  "    non-skid.    Puncture 
Proof  Tires;  nia(l*>  by  largest  tire  dealera  In  world;  acenta' 
wanted  everywhere.     Republic  Rubber  Tire  and  Shoe  T3om- 
pany,   1686  Bntadway,   New  York. 


THE  UNITED  AUTOMOBILE  CO.  preaents  Itaelf  as  being 
a  Reliable  Ilouae  in  the  handling  of  alightly  used  Aotomo- 
blles.  We  alwaya  have  different  makes  of  high  grsde  Anto- 
mobiles  to  sell  at  prices  that  are  absolutely  right.  Con- 
sideration solicited  from  sellers  as  well  aa  buyers.  Gars 
shipped  to  all  parte  of  the  United  States.  Write  for  list. 
Lnlted  Automobile  Co..  136  West  38th  St..  New  York. 

AUTO  BUYERS'  AGENTS-Before  buying  sn  sntomoblle 
write  us  for  particulars.  We  carry  none  in  stock;  yon 
deal  direct  with  private  owners.  All  makea.  $76  to  $9900. 
Auto  Trading  Cf..  25  W.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  ^^ 

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  We  are  the  Isrgest  deslers 
and  brokers  of  New  snd  Second  Hand  Autoroobilea  in  the 
world.  Automobiles  bought  for  spot  cash:  caah  always  de- 
manda  bargalna.  and  we  have  them.  Onr  past  reputation 
and  satisfied  customers  are  our  reference.  Over  600  Anto- 
mobllea  on  our  salea  fioors  to  select  from.  Including  every 
make  of  Standard  Automobile,  ranging  In  price  from$160  to 
$.5,000.  No  matter  what  yon  are  looking  for.  we  are  sore 
to  hsve  it.  Complete  list  of  Antoroobiles  on  hsnd.  Send 
for  Bargain  Sheet  No.  108.  Times  Sauare  Antomoblle  Com- 
pany, new  main  entrance.  1509-1601  Broadway,  snd  st  216- 
217  Weat  48th  St..  New  York. 

OUB  NEW  CATALOGUE  gives  full  psrticnlsn  of  fbe 
larfest  sssortment  of  automobiles  ever  offered  the  pttbllc. 
Prices  range  from  $60  to  $3,600.  including  foreign  snd 
Amcricsa  models.  They  are  the  cheapest  cars  ever  offered, 
quality  oonsldered.  Every  ear  carries  our  gnsrs'ntee  to  bo 
in  food  running  rrder.  We  have  no  cdknpetltoro— s  fsct 
our  ivices  demonstrate.  Mail  orders  snd  inqnirtos  receive 
onr  best  attention.  Hesden  Auto  Bxchange,  196  Degrsw 
St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


garage:  directory 


AUTOMOBILE  GARAGE,  absolutely  fireproof  and  np  to 
date  Repair  Shop,  Electric  Charging,  all  supplies  and  ac- 
ceaacrles.  OflUcial  A.  A.  A.  and  A.  M.  L.  Station.  Special 
facllltlea  for  Tourists.     T.  S.   Morse.  Lenor.   Masp. 


OAHAOB— Largest  and  best  egnlpped  In  the  world.  Ac- 
commodations for  800  automobilM.  Uo-to-dste  repsir  de- 
psrtment.  Trsnslent  business  a  specisltv.  Aceesories  snd 
snpDllcs.    Wyckoff.  Church  ft  Psrtrtdge.  Brosdwsy.  at  66th. 
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SERVICES  AND   INSTRUCTION 


LEARN  to  draw  for  monoy.  We  teach  CartooDing.  Carica- 
turing, Newspaper  and  Magaxine  Illustratiog  auccettifully  by 
mail.  If  talented,  send  stamp  for  Art  Circular  and  Free  Lesaon. 
National  School  of  Caricature,  25  World  Bldg.,  New  York. 

DO  YOU  NERD  LITEUARY  ASSISTANCEw-want  lee- 
tares,  addresses,  club  papers  written  for  you,— desire  manu- 
scripts  perfected,,  typewritten,  or  sold  on  commission  T  Wo 
serre  efficiently.  Bcoklet.  Authors'  Revision  Boreau.  2400 
SeYeuth  Ave.,  New  York. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  BOOKKEEPING.  The 
leading  textbo<HE  on  Correct  and  Practical  Bookkeeping. 
Price,  $2.00.  Title  page  and  references  rn  request.  Adolph 
Ulrsch.  Accountant.  042  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

- 

LEARN  PLUMBING,  PLASTERING.  BRICKLAYING, 
by  actual  practice.  Taught  tliorcugbly  in  3  months. 
These  ^trades  pay  $6  to  $7  per  day.  Positions  secured  for 
graduates.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Coyne's  Trade 
School.  836-846  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 

SCHOOLS?  TES,  ALL  KINDS!  Information  free.  Pre- 
paratory, Brarding.  Music,  XTommercial,  Law,  Medical, 
Veterinary,  Embalming,  Naval  Preparatory,  Engineering, 
Architectute,  Arts,  Illustrating,  Physical  Culture,  Domestic 
Science,  and  others.  School  Agency,  41  Park  Row,  Room 
700,  New  York. 

JONES'  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AUCTIONEERIN(;  AND 
ORATORY,  231  Ashland  Blvd.,  Station  D,  Chicago,  Ills. 
All  branches.  Special  instructora.  .  Term  opens  soon.  Free 
Catalogue.     Carey  M.  Jonea,  Pres. 

LEARN  HOW  TO.  DANCE.  Simple  and  easy:  instruc- 
tions by  mail,  in  plain  Enslist.  Wr|te  for  circular.  Spring- 
field School  of  Dancing.  88  W:  Main  St..  Springfield.  Ohio. 

SINGERS  AND  SPEAKERS  moat  have  healthy  throats, 
powerful  lungs,  fundamental  voice  placement,  beautiful 
quality.  Marvelous  results  obtained  by  practical  home, 
study  method.  For  information,  address  Theodore  A.  Wat- 
terson.  1465  Franklin  Ave..  Columbus.  Ohio. 


••  EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  STENOGRAPHER  **— Shcrt- 
hand  and  IVpewriting  can  be  learned  at  home  in  lelanre 
hours.  Send  for  information  and  sample  lesson.  Short- 
hand Institute.  Box  082,  Palo  Alto,  California. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSES  In  French,  Ger- 
man. Spanish.  Latin,  and  Greek,  given  at  home.  Also 
Commercial  ■  French.  German,  and  Spaniah.  Native  in- 
structors.  Send  for  free  information.  Massachusetts  Cor- 
respondence   Schools.    194    Boylstou    St..    Boston.    Mass. 

LEARN  PLUMBING— Many  of  our  studenta  have  gradu- 
ated in  four  months  and  are  earning  regular  plumber'a 
wages.  Illustrated  catalogue  Free.  St.  Louia  Trade  School. 
3004  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  employees  are  paid  well  for  easy  work;, 
examination  of  all  kinds  soon:  booklet  A  13  describing  posi- 
tions and  telling  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  secure  them 
is    free.      Write    for    It    now.      Washinston    Civil    Service 
School.  Washinston.  D.  C. 

SIX  LESSONS  IN  SAIJ<:SMANSHIP  FOR  $1.     If  you  ac- 
cept my  proposition  I  furnish  you  employment,  too.     Bual-  - 
ness  pleasant  and  profitable.     Remit  to-day.  with  references. 
W.  A.  Carney.  Suite  105.  Stimson  BIdg..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

.    $75  WEEKLY  EASILY  MADE  fitting  eye-glasses.     Write: 
to-day  for  "free  booklet  61."     Complete  easy  mall  course.  - 
Diploma.     Reduced  tuition.    Big  demand  for  optidana.     W^ 
start  you  in  business.     National  Optical  College,  St.  >Loal8.  I 

PROFESSIONS  QUICKLY  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL,  same  aa  ■ 
In  our  own  resident  schools.'  founded  18S0.  Law.  P|mnmcfy,  ' 
Nursing.  Preparatory  Medical.-  Oartopnlnc.  IllnatratlBg. 
Mech.  Drawing.  Shorthand.  Bookkeeping.  JonmaHam^  Peo-  ^ 
manshlp.  Personal  Instmctlon.  Wrlt^  .for  aummer.  tatc:  > 
state  course  desired.  National  Oorre«pbnaen<ie  -SehfliDla.  > 
C32  Penn  St..  Indianapolis.  U,  S.  A.  .    .'  .         I 

LADY,  of  several  years'  experience.'  will  can  (of.  And  f 
instruct  a  few  backward  girls  at  lier  home.  Box  T7^  R.  . 
F.    D..    Raymond.    New   Hampablie. 


STOCKS.    BONDS.    MORTGAGES.  ETC 


GALT'S  SAFE  INVESTMENTS.— Put  your  money  Into 
gilt  edge  Farm  Mortgages  or  Bonds  earning  4%  to  6%  in- 
terest. Beware  of  speculation.  Write  for  my  list  of  first- 
class  loans  and  hiab  grade  bonds.  E.  Le  Roy  Gait,  630 
Continental  Bank  Bids..  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE.  6%  preferred  stock.  Dividends  payable 
January  and  July  guaranteed.  All  salea  secured  by  bank 
stock  placed  in  trust  for  protection  of  purchasers.  Bank 
references.     Jesse  Morgan,   Pres.,   Hasard.   Ky. 

NOW  OFFERED,  an  8%  Preferred  Participating  Stock. 
Eatablished  profit-earning  buslnesa.  Reason,  to  enlarge 
plant.     Stock  is  full  paid,  non-aaaesaable,  cumulative.     For 

Sarticulara.  addreffs  The  Boston  Development  Go.,  027  Old 
outh  Bldg.,  Boston.  Mass. 

WRITE  ME  if  you  wish  to  aafely  invest  yonr  moner 
where  it  will  earn  7  to  lO</c  a  year.  R.  E.  Abbott,  Banker. 
176  Federal  St..   Bowton.   Masa. 

8  PER  CENT  A  YEAR  Is  what  we  pay  on  Certificates  of 
Deposit.  National  Bank  and  Commercial  Agency  references. 
E.    M.    Martin.   Cashier.   Key  West.   Florida. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY.  100-page  book,  "  Buccesa  In 
the  Stock  Market,"  mailed  free  on  application^to  John  A. 
Boardman   A   Co..    53   Broadway.    New  York   City,    N.    Y. 


SIX  PER  CENT.  NET  on  guaranteed  flnt  mortgagea,  se- 
cured by  real  estate:  80  veai)i*  experience.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  and  references.  Ealy  J.  Moaea  A  Son, 
Burnett.  Tex. 

INVESTORS— We  offer  Curb.  Induatriala  and  all  iinliated 
securitiea  at  attractive  pricea.  Send  for  price-liat  and 
our  monthly,  which  Is  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 
M.  T.  Reed,  Broker,  42  Broadway,  New  York. 

5  PER  CENT.  AND  SAFETY.  We  pay  5  per  cent,  on 
aavinga  deposits.  Our  recognised  strength  and  atrlct  State 
bank  lawa  guarantee  aafety.  Write  to-day  for  free  booklet, 
"  Banking  hy  Mail.'*     Pciham  State  Bank,  Pelham.   Ga. 

FARM  MORTGAGES  paying  5  to  6  per  cent.  net.  in  the 
rich  agricultural  sections  of  the  West  and  South  are  the 
aafest  and  best  aecurltlea  to-day.  Not  affected  by  tmsta 
or  panlca.  "  Bonds  and  Mortgagee.**  Chicago,  tella  all 
about  them.  One  Dollar  a  year:  aample  copy  free.  Ad- 
dreaa  1143  Monadnock  Block.  Chicago. 

7  PRR  CENT.  AND  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY  GUARANTBBD 
for  yonr  aavinga.  Fjee  from  all  element  of  apeculatlon  and 
riak— especially  adapted  to  persona  of  moderate  meaoa. 
Write  to  Union  Loan  Sl  Tmat  Co..  Springfield.  O. 


TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION 


SEA  VOYAGES:  Attractive  "  Summer  Excuraiona  **  to 
Colorado.  California.  Mexico:  single  or  rotind-trip  tickets  to 
Key  West.  Fla.;  Mobile.  Ala.;  New  Orleans  La.:  Galyea- 
ton.  Tex.  Write  for  bo<iklet  "  Ocean  Travel,**  to  Mallory 
Steamship  Co..   8"  Smith   St..   New  York. ^ 

E.VSTON  S.VNlTAKir.M.  For  treatment  of  the  nervous 
or  mentally  111.  Superior  location;  skilled  care.  Vlait  here 
before  aelectlng  a  place  elHewhere,  of  call  up  Dr.  BLInney 
for  particulars.      'Phone   1W\.   Easton,  Pa. 

SUMMER  TOURS  FOR  BOYS.    College  Graduate  Tnkora  to 
accompany  individuals  or  small  partlea  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
'Ittnerariea  planned  or  accepted.    College  Tatora  Aaaociatloii, 
511  West  129nd  ^trcet.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  "  Jamestown  Exposition  **  nomber  of  '*  BMbord 
Magaalne,"  handaomely  illuatrated.  containing  detailed  de- 
acriptlon  of  the  varloua  featurea  of  the  Rxpoaitkm,  aa  w^ 
aa  many  Intereatins  and  Inatmctlve  articles  on  the  atz 
Southern  States  reached  by  our  line,  will  be  aent  opon  ne- 
qoeat.  General  Industrial  Agent.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ball- 
way.  Portamonth.  Va..  Dept.   W. 


GIBRALTAR— Italy  to  Scotland,  with  VIenna-Beilln.  Jane 
20.  29.  Beverae.  Aur.  17.  ttfiO^SSOB.^  Ninth  year.  lUm. 
trated  book;  mapb  w.  A.  Johnaon.  017  Madlm  Ave..  Bal- 
timore, Md. 
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BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIIDS 


$00.00  WBSKLT  AND  INDEPENDENCE.  76  of  our 
machines  for  Tending  salted  peanuts  pay  an  averaire  dally 

Eroflt   of  $8.00.     Write   for  particulars.      New    proposition, 
[llo  Gum  Co.,  49B.  So.   Union  St..  Chicago. 

ENGINEERS  AND  OPERATORS  OF  MINKS-Competent 
and  thorouKh  InTeatlKatlon  before  purchase  and  akUlful  and 
economical  manaeemeut  after  purchase  la  cKsential  to  suc- 
cess In  any  klua  of  businesn.  particularly  Mining.  *  II.  A. 
Sblpman,  Geo.  J.  Baucroft.  Robt.  J.  Itrant.  Kxcbauffe  Bldx.. 
Denver.   Coloradc 

FINANCING  AN  ENTERPRISE.  Practical  nOO-paKC 
Look  by  Francis  Cooper,  telllnir  how  money  l«  secured.  Th«» 
only  successful  work  od  promotion.  IndorstMl  by  l)U8lnrsa 
men  all  over  country.  Two  volumes,  buckram  binding,  pre- 
paid $4.  Pamphlet  and  list  of  business  ))ooks  free.  Rtmald 
Press.   Booms  00-62.  229  Broadway.   New   York. 

LET  ME  SELL  YOUR  PATENT.  My  Book  explaining 
how  mailed  free.  Sixteen  years*  experience.  Patent  sales 
ezclnslTely.  Call  or  write.  William  E.  Hoyt.  Patent  Sales 
SpecUllst.  290  ZZ  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

now  TO  FINANCE  A  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  clearly 
shown  by  the  Brokers*  and  Promoters*  IIandt>ook.  An  Inter- 
esting and  valuable  booklet;  mailed  free.  The  Business 
Development  Co.  of  America,  114  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

KONEY  IN  DIRT — If  your  Investments  earn  K>S8  than 
10  per  cent.,  send  for  our  booklet,  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation. Georgia  Realty  Co..  612  Temple  Court.  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  active  men  In  every  lo- 
cality to  enter  business  without  capital.  No  travellmc. 
strnplr  supervision  of  men.  We  train  you  by  mall  In  In- 
dnatnal  and  financial  salesmanship  and  manaxement  of 
men,  appoint  you  our  special  representative,  help  you 
secure  customers,  co-operate  w^lth  and  assist  you  to  earn 
from  $2000  to  $5000  annually.  Write  for  free  booklet. 
Interstate  Commercial  Sales  Co..  6  Phelps  Bldg-.  Scran- 
toa.  Pa.    

WE  HATE  an  exceptionally  fine  list  of  business  propo- 
sitions, investments  and  real  estate  baricaluH.  from  $500 
to  $10,000.  Send  for  It  to-day.  C.  Benham  A  Wilson. 
Hastings.   Mich. 

DO   YOU   BELIEVE    IN    CO-OPERATION?      Believe  you 

most  sow  before  you  can  reap?    Can  you  save  15c.  a  day 

for  a   time?     Then   send  stsmp   for  booklet.    "  Dollars  and 
Sense."     B.   C.    Blighton.   Tonawanda.   N.   Y. 

MAIL  ORDF.R  PEOPLE:  New  catalogue,  eight  hundrml 
specialties,  with  your  Imprint.  Orders  filled  direct.  Choice 
of  outfits.  "  Seerets  to  Mail  Onler  Success."  and  full 
course  of  instructions  free  with  outfits.  Handsome  Pr(>m- 
iums  free  to  send  your  custonu'rs.  Pease  Mfg.  Co..  Dept. 
A9,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

$.3,000  TO  $10,000  YEARLY  easily  made  in  real  estate 
business;  no  capital  required;  we  will  t<>afh  you  the  busi- 
ness by  mail.  apiM)int  you  special  representutive  of  leading 
real  estate  company.  list  with  yun  reudily  Hulable  pniper- 
tles,  co-operato  with  and  asslHt  you  to  permanent  success: 
YSluable  book  free.  Address  The  (Yuhs  ("onipany.  666 
Reaper  Block,  (•hicago.  See  display  advertlM'meut.  this 
firm,   front  of  magazine. 

INVENT  YOrU  MONEY:  If  you  have  $100.(K)  or  $100<M)0 
or  more  to  invest  ui»on  absolutely  safe  security,  write 
Shaw  Sc  Kuehnle  (Props.  Hank  of  Denison).  I>>nlson.  Iowa, 
about    luwa    First    Mortgage   Farm    Ix>ans. 


RELIABLE  MAILING  LISTS.  We  can  furnish  .vou  the 
names  and  addr<>sses  of  the  b(>st  mall  order  customers  In 
Montana  and  North  Dakota.  For  particulars,  address 
Northwestern  Directory  Co..  Miles  Block.  Miles  City.  Mont. 


I  BUY  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLXGIBS.  QoAiaBtec  Bore 
cash  than  company.  Get  my  price  or  adTice  oo  jour  poUey 
or  equity  before  you  let  It  fo.  Clrealara  free.  Wm.  R. 
Rhodes,  Life  Ins.  Lawyer,  lS2i6  Wllllamaon  Bldg.,  Clerelaai 

Ohio. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  BUSINESS  that  will  pay  several  thos- 
sand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mall  order  boslaeaa;  we  fur- 


nish everything  necessary;  only  a  few  dollars  required.  Cata- 
log and  particulars  free.  Mllbom-Hicks.  704  Fontiac  Bldg.. 
CUltrago. 

MANI'FACTrRER'S  PERMANENT  BUSINESS  OFFER. 
$r>(>  to  $150  per  week  and  upwards  positive.  Representative* 
wanted  everywhere  to  op(>rate  sales  parlors  for  the  best. 
most  rapid  selling  Ladles'  snd  Gents  Dreaa  S)K>e  kotws: 
no  risk:  reply  quick.  Kushlon  Komfort  Sboe  Co.,  Lincoln. 
R..  Boston.  Mass. 

IF  YOU  SELL  BOOKS  you  want  the  best-payinie  propi>- 
sitlon  you  can  get  hold  of.  The  **  best-pajloir  inopositioo  *' 
must  (1)  be  popular;  (2)  give  bljc  valae  to  tnc  anbacrlber; 
(3)  b**  offered  at  the  right  price;  (4)  net  the  aaleaman  a 
Handsome  pn)fit  on  each  sale.  Oar  new  Library  of  AibhI- 
can  Wit  and  Humor  fulfills  these  reqnirements.  Why  not 
investigate  It?  The  Review  of  Reviews  Go..  13  Astor 
Place.    Room  427,   Ne^   York. 

SAVE  TIME.  L.VBOR.  AND  EXPENSES.  We  attend  to 
anything.  Nothing  too  large  nor  too  smalL  Write  for  la- 
f<rmation.  Bell  A  Bell,  2016  Pino  St..  San  Francisco. 
Cal. 

CORPORATIONS  ORGANIZED  vnder  laws  any  State. 
Additional  capital  negotiated.  No  advance  Fee.  Asso- 
ciates furnished  corporations.  Many  advantsjces  set  forth 
in  our  new  booklet,  mailed  free.  Oorpcration  Security  co.. 
Room   404.    Went  worth  Bulldlnff,    Boston,   Mass. 

GEORGIA  offers  splendid  Indnoements  to  experienced 
truckers,  dairymen,  poultry,  fmit  growers  and  oien  of  every 
class  willing  to  work  for  snGcess.  Hard  Times  Unkni-wn. 
Write  to-day.     Georgia  Bnreao  Indostrles  and  Immigration. 

Atlanta.   Ga. 


WANTED— Local  representatives  by  a  New  York  and 
Phtlad'ilpbla  banking  house  for  the  sale  of  exceptionally 
attractive  Investment  bonds  and  stocks  on  commission. 
Bank  ri>ferences  required.  Evenr  asaiatance  glren  from 
home  office.  W.  P.  Hurlbnt  ft  Co..  HanoTer  Bank  Bldg.. 
New   York. 

ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  mercantUe  concerns  in  the 
world.  Montgomery.  Ward  ft  Company.  Chicago,  is  help- 
ing Its  employees  take  the  Sheldon  studies.  To  bondred 
people  at  Ward's  hsve  just  enrolled,  the  firm  paying  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  each  enrollment.  Whetlier  yon  sre 
an  emuloyer  of  salesmen,  or  a  .  salesman -employee,  you 
cannot  afford  not  to  learn  more  about  our  correspondence 
course  In   scientific  salesmanship  that  doubles   earning  ca- 

Saclty.  Send  your  name,  so  we  can  tell  yon  mofe.  The 
..heldon   School.    1800  The   Republic.    Chicago. 

START  AN  OFFICE  BUSINESS  of  your  own.  $1200  to 
$ftOOO  up  yearly.  No  capital  of  jromr  own  reqaired.  Ap- 
pointm«'nt  ss  representative  secured.  Inclose  stamp  for 
full  information.     R.  C.   Becker.  Broker.   Springfield.   Ohio. 

I/)OKING  FOR  A  POSITION?  Over  8000  openings  for 
salesmen,  clerical,  executive,  professional,  and  technical 
men.  Write  us  to-day.  stating  age  snd  experience  fully. 
Hapgood's.   305-307  Broadway.   New  York. 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  profitable  In- 
vestment  Is  offered  by  the  Slmmen  Automatic  Railway 
Signal  Co.  Stock  now  selling  at  par  Money  reqaired  for 
Installation.  Large  profits  certain.  Write  for  information. 
Central  Trust  Bldg..   San   Fi'ancisco. 


ware:housing  and 
shipping 


REDUCED  RATES  on  shipments  of  household  goods  to 
and  from  the  West  in  through  cars.  Bekins'  Wan'houses 
In  I-»os  Angeles.  San  Francis*^.  Oakland,  etc.  Write  for 
rates  and  free  mnns  of  a!>ove  cities.  Bekins*  Household 
Shipping  Co..  .'>,'{2   First  National  Bank   Bldg..   Chicago. 


REDUCE])  RATES  on  household  goods  to  and  from  all 
points  on  Pacific  C-oast.  Judson  Freight  Forwarding  Co.. 
349  Marquette  Building.  Chicago;  1005  Carleton  Building. 
St.    Louis;   851   Trt^onf  Building.    Boston. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AND 
PICTURE^S 


REAL  PHOTO'S  (not  Imitations),  any  slse-anvthinK— nnr- 
where  (Ic.  each  up).  From  any  negative.  lUm,  sketch. 
painting,  or  photo.  (Postal  photo*s.  $5.00  per  hundred.) 
Beautiful  portraits  of  anyone—anrwhere  (folder-mountedk. 
Old  photos  copI<>d— like  new.  (Send  10c.  for  samplt*s.) 
Am.-Ptoto.-Co..   N.   Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  for  yonr  home.  26  for  2Sc.:  120 
for  $1.04).  Sise.  5)  x  8.  Many  of  the  world's  greatest  paint- 
ings. Stmd  25c.  for  25  Art  Pictores.  Awarded  foor  gold 
medals.     The   Perry   Pictures  Co..   Box  0.    Maiden,   lUas. 
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BED  OEDAR  CHESTS  AMD  BOX  COUCHES  olTFr 
■Dd  ehupat  piotectlon  for  ton  sod  wwleu  uiloat  in< 
dtlM  IDd  dilBpiini.  BtfiulKuI  Dnuint.  SblPDcd  aa 
T!ra*4l,  (nlirlit*  prepild.  direct  Inm  tict<n7  lo  >< 
Vrlta  for  lM»kIct.  Pli^maut  Purnltan  On..  Dent 
■UIhtUK.  k.  o. 


FOR  THE    HOUSEHOLD 

WBITE  FOB  SAMPLE  BOX  "  AHCO  " 


..  tmlem.  Mui. 


blidliBD  81.,  Cblcti 


S  WATER  inannteH]  (' 


iS'Ewr'nitn" 


•    BKWt    iiirwluH; 


IIACHINE— l>D«l 


•S    BOSTON    POLISB    li 


r  PoUih  Co.,  3SQ  A 


PEBPECT   EGG    8I*ABATOB,      A 

rta  ■»  mad.     ScMntloo  emnplele. 

Von.,    pgnip.id,   fi  «Dt>.    aW  so 

choiler  CEnlcr.  "mbm!       ■       ■      ■  " 


Co..  DepI,  E..  Doi- 


NBW    INTENTION    FOR    BABT-The    Rl-IL 


:;a , 


YOn  NKM>  VDDOE  FOROB  KODIPMENT  l(  job  h«if 


HDBBLR-qillCE   BEATEll.    for 


HOUSEKKBPEOf 


atom  o.  Wool 


aculu  PUat  kai  u  eir 
IT0.00  per  du.  at  ■  nMt  < 
rrqnlrvd  fnim  13,000.00  □ 
PUaii  (IM   rram_MK>.^ 


FAUOUa   PAlNTtNO,      [tirrr    RoieliDd'i    famom   palDl. 
lac.    "  Tbe    First    Lhioii,"    rvproduovd    la    twplve    A>liin. 

[m  eeata  la  ataiapi  to  cover  i<oit  of  paiTklnn  and  malllajt. 


SHEET  MUSIC,  SONGS,  ETC. 


aoKQ  POEUS  WANTED,  alw  Uoatnl  Oompoaltloiu.  Wa 
par  Rorallr.  Pnb[Ub  aad  Popntarlu.  W«  MmpDM  ud 
G».  Jabert  Unalc  Co.,  lOT  W.  .Ttti%R(t.  OlBClaull,  O, 


tttt  booki 

t. 

>».;» 

■■.». 

101  £uii.  BW.  ]< 

■v.- 

WBITR 

ssss" 

t, 

ffii 

bJU 

'sa 

Co., 

iilS'.JS 

Siffi 

r'snJIable 


'ifflE 


"WATCHES,   JE^TELRT, 
ETC. 


DOGS,  POULTRY.  STOCK 


8BNT  FEEE  TO  INTBNDIUa  BHIBRfl—Oor  uw  eaU- 
lone  K»  pain,  lo.OOO  MuraTlwn.  lOO-MO  llenu  JcwdIT, 
Ooodi.  rie.  LowHl  prlna  on  ncoid.  riDC  Piano*,  roaran. 
Ir#d  tFD  ican    onlr  tlsa.BO.     Writ*  tiMlar  for  tb»  bb  book 

of  tb«  Forcmoal  (Sonreni  of  1t(  kind  In  tht  vorld.  8.  r, 
tdjfT*  Co..  47-40  Mild«n  Lanr,  Deik  R  N*<r  Turk. 


a  twenty-flTo  jtan  m 


a  BaU«ble  sf  wUcb  r 


"  Bll*«r  AbUM  "    Oataloc  ■nt'fria. 
■    -  -   T-lffl,   Qnlacr.   I 


*  QTOOdn  Co.,   Box  B-lb 


SELI'-FILLINa   F 

nn 

NT 

IN    PEN 

Tiar«iit»d 

(or  Tfara 

1 

Ai 

nSBBIBBS,     BinBnt  taastM 
■d  mte^doo.      Tomai  ■tae^ 

Ubk.     and    prlat    wfiMO.    i-j^^; ,_^     — 

■  PBpplta  bj  Bad  BaMB  aaOCIiaHplBD.    na 
m  no  up.     Asplr  to   Brluatwu   Kaaaala, 


ca.   an^Btm-a 


DEPENDABLE    WATCHES    ON    CBEDIT. 
Smp  inntar'a  aitn  prolli  jonrapIF  and  uc  n 
No    paMldtT.       Sallabetlim     purastrod.       B> 
BtrilB  O,.,  Blmlv^B,  Ala. 


*   MaefciMCT.    TardKr.    Pa..    aaanU    f 


'  J^    Hato.    Jr.. 
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STAMPS.  COINS.  POST  CARDS 


VHM  FINELY  MIXED  FOREIGN  STAMPS.  15c.:  500  va- 
rli'th'S,  fine  collection.  70c.:  100  rarleties.  U.  S.  only.  20c.: 
1H>  all  (lUTcreut.  uuused.  40c.:  10(K)  hluKi's.  loo.:  approval 
HheetB  at  00  per  cent,  discount.  F.  G.  Heals.  56  Pearl  St.. 
ItuMton.     Muss. 

I*OST  CAUDS  AT  CUT  PRICES.  NoKa>  scenes:  yaditlnB: 
beautiful  assortment  of  25  for  25  cents.  Special  price  on 
(luantities.     Endebrock  &  Curtiss.  St.  Joseph.   Mo. 


12  LOUISVILLR  (KY.)  VIEWS  (all  dlCTerent).  25c.:  12 
historical  Kentucky  views  (all  diflft-rent).  20c.;  25  comics 
(all  different).  20c:  5  leather  cards.  2<V.  Kentucky  Mall 
Order    House.    Dept.    A.    Louisville.    Ky. 

ATTENTION.  COIXFX^TORS!  S«mu1  H>c.  In  stamps  or 
coin,  and  1  will  mail  you  a  panoramic  folder  of  11  different 
Bnffalo  City  or  6  colored  views.  David  Ellis.  182  Main  St.. 
Buffalo.   N.    Y.     Niagara   views.   If  preferrtnl. 


"  SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS."  jour  name  tlnseUed  on  aa 
imported  card,  together  with  25  ether  sample*.  Leather. 
Aluminum,  Easter  and  Comic  Cards.  25c.  Booazixa  for  dealen 
and    agts.      W.    E.    Cummlnss    &    Co..     624-160    State    St. 

ChicaKO. 

LEADING  ACTORS  AND  OPERA  STARS,  showing  two 
prominent  Characters,  on  heavy  gilt  edfre  card,  at  5c.:  is 
handsome  colors.  10c..  and  t>eautlfnll7  JeweWd,  15o.  Frwl 
Seytrarth.    4;J5    Ralph    St..    Bro<Idyn.    N.    Y. 

JOIN  THE  UNIVERSAL  POST  CARD  EXCHANGE.  Y«.a 
will  receive  souvenir  cards  from  all  orcr  the  wrld.  Flv*- 
elegant  cards,  list  of  collectors,  monthl.r  paper,  club  plan. 
ete,.    loc.      Universal    Exchan«:e.    Rossmoyne.    Ohio. 

$r>.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  1853  QUARTERS.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1875  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for 
a  set  of  2  coin  and  stamp  value  books.  It  may  mean  a  for- 
tune to  you.     C.   F.  Clarke  &  Co..  Dept.   R.  LeRoy.   N.  Y. 


BOOKS   AND    PERIODICALS 


OLD  SOUTH  LEAFLETS.  6  prints  of  important  docu- 
ments on  American  history.  5  cents  each.  $4  per  KX).  No. 
174  is  the  latest  issue.  Send  for  catalotrue.  Directors  Old 
South   Work.    Old   South   Meetlnic   House.    Boston. 

STRENUOUS  Night  Plodding:  February.  1804;  Comrades 
overtaken:  scant  fare:  critical  period:  July  diplomacy,  mil- 
itary, political:  •••Yankee  Spies."  **  Ultimatum."  November 
outcome  great;  engravings.  Enclose  two  dimes  securely  to 
W.    H.   Newlln.    Springfield.    111. 

DEEP  BREATHING— How.  When  and  Where— A  <W  page 
Illustrated  book  on  this  vital  subject  sent  on  receipt  of  10c. 
Address  P.  Von  Boeckmann.  R.  S..  885  Bristol  Bldg..  500 
5th    Ave..    New    York. 


KHOSLAS  INDIAN  COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  for 
1007.  contains  reliable  and  up-to-date  commercial  Informa- 
tion regarding  all  firms  In  India  and  Burma.  Beat  mediom 
for  Indian  business.  Price.  $2.50.  Money  with  order.  K. 
R.   Khosla  (Dept.   H.   R.).   Lahore.   India. 

FREE— A  mathematical  view  ct  some  erents  In  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  with  other  matter  of 
similar  nature.  Sent  upon  application.  W.  K,  Gould.  HotH 
IVlham.    Boston,    Mass. 

OUR  LATEST  CATALOGUE  of  miscellaneous  books,  his- 
tories, sets  and  students*  law  books,  second-hand,  at  re- 
duced prices,  will  be  mailed  on  applicatlcn.  Illinois  Book 
Exchange.   Lakeside  Building.   Chicago,    111. 


L.A'WYE^RS.  PATENTS,  CHEMISTS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $100,000  offered  for  one  invention: 
t8J500  for  another.  Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  "  and 
'•  what  to  Invent  "  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
report  as  to  patentability.  Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned. 
We  advertise  your  patent  f ( r  sale  at  our  expense.  Chandlee 
&  Chandlee.    Patent   Atlys..   952  F   St..    Washington,    D.    C. 

PATENTS  OBTAINED  and  trademarks  registered.  Mod- 
erate charges  for  careful  work.  Our  booklet.  "  Concerning 
Patents."  mailed  free.  Calver  &  Calver.  Patent  Lawyers 
and  Solicitors.  Washington.  I).  C.  (Fornn-rly  Examiners 
U.    S.    Patent    Otnce.) 

PATENTS  that  PKCJTKCT.  Our  3  bo..ks  for  inventors 
mailed  on  receipt  of  0  cents  stamps.  It.  S.  &  A.  B. 
Lacey.  Rooms  13  to  2.3,  Pacific  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Established    1800. 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  sketch  for 
free  report  as  to  patentability.  Guide  Book  and  What  to 
Invent,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
One  million  dollars  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress:  sample  free.  Evans.  WUkens  &  Co..  Washington. 
D.   C. 

WHEN  YOU  GET  A  PATENT,  get  a  good  patent.  A 
Hill  Patent  Is  a  G«x>d  Patent.  Send  for  booklet.  Louis  A. 
Hill.  Registered  Patent  Attorney.  1336  New  York  Ave.. 
Washington.   D.  C.     All  fees  contingent  upon  success. 


WE  SELL  PATENTS.  We  know  how.  References: 
Avery  Exchange  Bank.  Avery.  T^xas.  Other  bank  and 
inventor  references  and  terms,  etc.,  upon  nHiuest.  Ad- 
dress.   E.   M.   Adams  &  Co..   Avery.  Texas. 


FOR  THE  TOILET 


*  INGROWING  TOKNAII^S  Immedlatelv  relieved  and  per- 
manently cured,  by  a  silver  automatic  appliance,  easily 
applied.  Satisfaction  guarantee*!.  No  failures.  One  Dol- 
lar. l»v  mail.  Clreulars  free.  Onyxis  <^.»..  Room  201, 
519   Main   Si..    Cincinnati.  .O. 


BK  UKAUTIFLL.  It  costs  only  One  Dollar:  no  greases 
or  chemicals;  h't  Nature  do  the  work:  written  guarantee  to 
refund  mou*  y  If  not  satisfied.  Chicago  Complexion  Cor- 
poration.   007    S<hiiler   Bldg..    Chicago.   111. 


PHILANTHROPIC 


AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION.  287  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Eklucatimal,  philanthropic  and  Chris- 
tian work  among  Whites  and  Negroes  in  the  South;  Indians. 
Eskimo.  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  West;  Hawaii  and 
Porto   Rico.      Donations   needed. 

PENSIONS  FOR  OLD  MINISTERS— The  Trustees  of  the 
National  Council  who  have  the  care  of  aged  Congregational 
ministers,  infirm  and  needy,  ask  for  donations.  Address 
Wm.   A.   Rice,   Sec'y.   287   Fourth   Ave.,   New  York. 


TEACHERS  MAKE  MONEY  sending  us  names  of  thi>9e 
going  away  to  school  next  fall.  $25  to  $100  per  month 
can  be  earned  during  spare  hours.  Write  for  partieulars 
to-day.      Columbia    School    Agency.    352    Manhattan    Bldg.. 

Chicago. 


BEST  OPENINGS  in  the  educational  world  for  capable, 
experienced  teachers;  also  business  and  technical  positions, 
snd  work  for  summer  months.  Ofllces  in  12  cities,  Han- 
goods.    305-307   Broadway.   New   York. 


PIANOS,  MUSICAL  IN- 
STRUMENTS 

Twenty    MUSIC    ROLLS    FREE.      We    sell    rolls    for    all 

flayers   (direct   from   factory   to  you),   any  roll   slxtv   cents, 
•rospectus    and    catahgue    R    free.      The    Juelg    Mfg.    Co 
798  Tenth   Ave.,   New  York.  «•    ^  '.. 


SPRING  SALE.— New  and  secondhand  Pianos  from 
$50.00,  cash  or  installments.  87  years  in  the  business. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  cheerfully  answered.  Catalog  of 
Music  free  on  request.  Wm.  A.  Pond  &  Co.,  148  5th  Are., 
New  York. 


P/eaae  mention  th9  ffeuiew  of  ffeviewa  when  writing  to  adoertlawn 
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TTPRWRITEBS-CiIUnpb,    tB.OO:    Frinkllo.    Hammond. 
VMt,  tlo.oo;  RfmlutOD.  Wllllimi.  tl2.0D:  Smith  Premier, 

JIS.OO:    01lT#r.    UadriwDod.    US.M;    ill  jriBnntKd.    Benil 
nr   urilomM.      Trppwrlfr    EicUidrc.    £»m    T%    lU-m 


TXFBWBITRBS— All    milli'fl. 


Rrbulli  TrvevT 


TYPEWRITERS 

TTFEWRiTEns.  aooD  as  new.  at  bating  or  no 

PBB  cent:  BiKKcst  buntijna  ner  aSi-red  In  tUiihtlT  nard 
tmwrtt™.^  thorouBhlr    rsbollt    »nd    in    perfwl    ronnlw 

■limikn  at  13.00  per  montb.  allswini  rental  on  pori-baH 
price.  Remlunons.  KO  la  MO:  Smlib  Preinl>'n,  US  to 
iBB;  OIlTenrVU  to  ISO;  olberi.  113  to  K5.  Send  fur 
■peclal  Plffr  and  «taj«  and  lare  SO  per  eenl.     Write  at 


TTPKWRITER  ' 


iST'Si 


Coniolldaled     Tjcfiirlter     Oi- 
Sttr    ToTk     (Eilaldlabed     1881). 


CLEABAN'CR      SALK— Beu 


POSITIONS   OPEN    AND 
POSITIONS   WANTED 


COLLROB    MEM      TEACHERS!      Earn    nrallan    moni'T 

ISM^pan"  ot  tbe  beat  American  Wit  md  Hntnur.  edited  h; 
JTwd  Cbandler  Barrto,  neallr  bound  In  lliihl  itreen  elolb.  of- 
tcred    with    Bi^Tlew    of    fierleKa.     eisf    or     luilaltracDta. 


LKARN  BCIENTiriO  bnalaeaa  letter  wrLlInn  bj 
Ciom  man  nbo  bnllt  up  taair-a-mllllan -dollar  bi 
■  hroD|[b  lelleta.  Bla  melbod  proTed  aonnd.  Srboal  dI 
■i*aa  Letter  Wrlllnit.  Dept.  10.  HO  Wabaib  At>>.,  CUea 


aXKNOaltAPHCR.  tw>0:  buikkepi 
■mailer' cl(ieii"pii(r"  roi  larnr'anw 
open  at  Voo-tSoOD.     Harooodi.   at 


AwtT™tl.    ™ 


4   POaiTlONS   fur  hlili   iradF 


Bnalntva  Opiiortnn 


'WEARING  APPAREL 


a  SRW  A  (TTRAtoHT  REAHT 


mini  of  Prlntler' 


Wrln  lo-doy  for  (r« 


IhF  rnltfil  SotH. 


BtTTKRCUP      PI'BPBNDKIia.— Tbfie 


■ANTRP-A  GOnD  NAME  (i 


GAMES.    NOVELTIES 

AND 
ENTERT  AI NMENTS 


FOR  BUSINESS  PRO- 
MOTION 


ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING.  MACHINERY 


laj  tor  eatalng.    ll'a  tree.     H^nry  Bandera  O 
OOO   Elaliw    Ate..    Chlr»ini._     Kutern    Kaclor: 


DweUlnio,  il.S):  Supplement  of  Fine  Dwellln 

5i't"'SS^.*'ii-o«>-''"cI,m-^^*?-*'^>   — ' 

rheik:     Monn  r»(n'nil«l  If  wi  i _„ 

Ur    fi«e.       Alw)    Hnt-cUu     plana     tamtaked.       Bartier    A 
Klatta.  AfcbltMti.  KddvIU*.  Tenn.     Box  R. 


■allalled.     DexrlptlTe  elrctt- 


TOUR  NEW  HOMB  ur  jonr  old  borne  nboald  be  eqnlDpHt 
wllb  modem  Uuuirr  anplUitrea.  Tou'U  be  lunirlx-d  lo 
labor  UTlnR  lanni^j  plant.     Write  to-day  for  oor  free  II- 


BEFORE  you  BCIU).   '•E>l''  <"  bar  a  bouii-.  read  our 


r  T2-r"«e,  '^LJ"'^";   f'^ald  ^'  W°* 


AUTHORS'  and   PUBLISH- 
ERS' OPPORTUNITIES 


time  reellft  allpa  ot  upelllni.  pnneloalliin  'and  Brami 
In  cenoral  prepan  for  publlealhm.     Mani  ji>ai»'  -" 
Rarea  nodenie.    Bailataetlnn  rutaoteed.     Auib 
Co..  3«&  R.  l»lh  81..  N.  y. 


wrienea. 
"Serrle* 


oun  BUREAU  or  rebrarcb  ■ 

arj.    biatorleal  and  fwoaloiileal  tei 
Albmr,  Ind. 


"  Tbe  Uelropolla 


FOR  THE  FARM  AND 
GARDEN 


THB  AORlCOLTCRAt  EXPKRTS  AflSOCIATION.  B-T  K. 


■ltd  nldiDN  In 


>•  mrntlM  tki  tnhn  if  Aataw  m 
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misce:llane:ous 


A  COLD  STORAGE  PLANT  wiU  pay  for  itself  In  one 
season.  Write  for  description  of  OravitT  Brine  Systera, 
stating  size  and  for  purpose  wanted.  Madison  Cooper  Co., 
104  Court  St..  Watertown.  N.  Y. 

GEO.  H.  WILSON,  tho  World's  Cbampion  Dancer,  has 
written  a  booklet.  "  VaudeTllle.  Staice  Dauclnff  and  Enter- 
taining." It's  absolutely  free  and  very  interesting.  Just 
address  Wilson's  Vaudeville  School.  267  W.  42d  St..  N.  Y. 
City. 

-  -  - —      — I     .  . 

THE  BENSINGER  "  RAPID  "  DUPLICATOR,  unlike  any 
other,  benefits  every  bugiDess  and  professional  man.  when 
he  reauires  numerous  exact  copies  of  forms,  invoices,  let- 
ters, drawings  and  diagrams;  also  excellent  for  multicopy- 
Ing  Music  or  anything  written  with  pen.  pencil  or  type- 
writer. Ask  for  description.  Ch.  Bensinger  Co.,  131  Stone 
Street,   New  York. 

AT  PRESENT  EMPLOYED?  Want  a  better  position? 
Sales,  clerical,  executive,  professional,  technical?  Over 
8000  opeBlngs  for  capable,  experienced  men  at  $1000-$SOOO. 
Hapgood'a.  300-307  Broadway.   New  York. 

B.  P.  O.  B.  PENNANTS  for  Elks'  Convention.  White 
letters   on  purple   felt.    9   z    18.      Special    pr4ces   on   larare 

Quantities.      Sample.    25    cents.      Atlantic    Pennant    Co.. 
Atlantic   City.   N.   jf. 


INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  LINKS.  Hare  a  telcpkoM 
service  of  your  own.  We  fomUh  full  partleolars  to  re- 
sponsible parties  for  building  and  eqalpplnc. .  PbjaleiaBa, 
Farmers,  and  local  Merchants  espedallT  desirable.  Any  oae 
can  operate  under  oar  InstmctioDS.  Write  for  free  book  to 
Cadis  Electric  Co..  83  C.  C.  C.  BaUdin^.   Cadla.   Ohio. 

THE  AUROPHONE  HELPS  THE  DKAF  to  bear  clearly. 
A  perfect  scientific  instmment.  inconsplcaoas  and  lifbt 
Special  installations  for  Theatres  and  Caiiirebes.  Write  tot 
catalogue  R.     Mears  Ear  Phone  Co..  1  West  84tb  St..  N.  T. 

FOR  THE  DEAF— An  efficient  aid  to  bearing  seat 
on  trial  absolutely  free  of  expense.  Address  T.  Tleaaaa 
A,   Co.,    107   Park    Row.    New  York« 

VALUABLE  INFORMATION  to  ladles  contnlaed  in  a 
copy  of  **  Calling  Card  Etiquette."  glTen  free  with  as 
order  for  100  visiting  carda.  price  76c.  Send  for  style 
card.     Globe  Printing  Co..   Sycamore.  Illinois. 

CONGRESSIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU.  Waahiaf- 
ton.  D.  C.  Advice  as  to  operation  Pore  Pood  Lsw.  Attea- 
tion  to  business  in  Congress  and  the  Deiwrtments.  Teo 
years'  successful  experience.     Clsode  N.  Bennett.   Manager. 


came:ras  and 
suppliers 


DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING  of  Films  and  Plates. 
Best  Resnlta.  High  Grade  Work.  Low  Prices.  Send  Films 
by  maU.  Plates  by  express.  Marier  Optical  Co..  310  Co- 
lumbus Ave..  New  York. 


VACATION  SUGGE:S- 

TIONS 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  in  the  heart  of  the  Maine 
Woods  at  Indian  Pond  Camps.  First-class  fl^lmr  and  bant- 
ing. Easy  of  access.  Inexpensive.  All  conveniences.  Send 
for  ratea  and  booklet.     M.  J.  Marr.  Prop..  Moosehcnd.  Me. 


WHY  NOT? 


Why  not  do  national  advertising  at  a  price  that  you  formerly  paid  for 
local  publicity?  The  classified  columns  of  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 
make  this  possible.  Here  you  can  reach  1,000,000  of  America's  best 
buyers  at  a  monthly  cost  of  only  $5*  Following  are  some  opinions 
from  advertisers  who  have  used  our  columns  : 

**  We  have  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  from  our  fint  advertisement  with  you*    We  received 
28  replies  which  resulted  in  28  orders  and  4  second  orders*'' 

BRATTON  &  RICE  CO., 

Columbus  Savings  and  Trust  Bide*,  ColumbtsSf  O* 

**  I  have  received  more  replies,  and  have  had  better  results,  from  a  four  line  advertisement  In  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  than  any  cihet  maeaxine  I  ever  used/' 

JAS.  P.  HARDING, 
146  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rates  for  Classified  advertising: 

$1.25  per  agate  line.  Smallest  space  accepted,  4  lines;  lar^rest  space  for  one  advertise- 
ment, 12  lines.  On  six-time  orders,  no  charge  will  be  made  for  the  sixth  insertion.  All 
advertisements  set  in  uniform  style.  Cash  for  first  insertion  must  accompany  order,  and 
each  subsequent  insertion  must  be  paid  for  in  advance,  on  receipt  of  memorandum  bill 
which  will  be  sent  on  the  first  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  publication. 

FORMS  FOR  THE  JULY  ISSUE  CLOSE  JUNE  Mk. 

Send  for  booklet,  '•  An  Advertiting  Problem."    Ji  teila  aU  about  Clanified  AdverHHng. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.*  IS  Astor  Place,  NEW  YORK 


lYfffM  metitton  the  Rwlht  of  Reviews  mkw  mrttlmg  to  adptrtimn 
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Fortune  favorj  tke  Brave  -  Dvif 
it  td^kej  a  lively  pa^ir  of  le^^ 
to  catcK.  tke  dollar  J'. 
Bri5^Ktbrv,vr  kelp  tke  le^^. 


An  uncomfortable 
man  can't  hustle 
and  ihe  man  who 
values  comfort  we  a: 
Brighton   Flat    Clasp 
Gatters.      ITie    proof 
of   the    garter   is    in    ihi 
wearing,  and  Briirhtons 
two  million 


every  je; 


Ho' 


nONEEfi  SUSPEMDER  CI 


Brighton  Flat  Clasp 

Garters    are    the 

only  gariers  with  the 

patented  flat  clasp. 

ITie  web   is  pure   silk. 

:1  metal  parls  of  nickel- 

^    plated     brass.       All     modem 

dealers    sell    them   or  we  will 

1  a  pair  postpaid  for  25  cents. 


BRIGHTON  0  GARTERS 


"IT  WON'T    LEAK"— 

Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Pen 
BOX  G-*,  Bloomsburo,  Pa. 
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Heels  of 
NewRubber 


riie  Bridge  that  spans  the  Riv 
■I    Life  and    the   Heels   of   New 

Kiibbur  that  mate  life's  burden 
■  iisy  to  carry  are  illustrated  here 
for  your  benefit.  These  Heels  ot 
New  Rubber  are  a  positive  relief 
to  all  who  walk  or  stand.  Nurses 
arc  obliged  to  wear  them  in 
sick  room.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
make  you  slep  lighter  and  more 
buoyant  and  feel  happier  in  niin 
and  body,  ndopt  them  for  yoi 
own  benefit,  but  be  sure  and  gel 
O'Sullivan's.  They  are  the  only 
heels  that  are  made  of  new  rubber 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
send  35  cents  and  diagram  of  you 
heel  to  the  manufacturers, 

O'Sullivan  Rubber  Co. 
Lowell,  Mass. 


President 

i    5^spenders 


When  you  asked  tf 
PRESIDENTS  you   ', 
probably    were    side- 
tracked  by  some  man  I 
behind   a  counter   who   | 
"knew"    what    you 
wantedlwtterthanyou. 
It's    better    late     than   | 
never.      Dont  be  side- 
tracked  again.      Judge 
■for  yourself.     Put  on  a 
pair;   you'll  know  in  a    I 
minute  if  PRESIDENTS   ] 
Are  all  we  claim- 
It  you  dont  like 
PRESIDENTS  I 
take  them  off  &  I 
buy  others.  Any  ' 
dealer  will  allow  a  try-on. 

IUJ»  one  shouliler,  ben.1.  Lid  or  r-wJt 
BnitoIlilT  ft  quIrJil)'.  No  ttralD.  no  piilltiig. 
■o  HBhUj-  I'M  c»nl  f»L  lln.li.. 

PRESIDENTS  an  the  ciul«I  slroiur  ft  itn 

Lldhi,  Medium  A  Hpaty  weighia.    Bitni 
Special  tlin  ror  Vnutbt  ft  bnjt. 
Ujoai-iL-atgetl'tl2stt)t6ns  In  jour  cILf 

Thi  C.  A.  EdBirton  M 


50' 

la  pair 


None 


,  627  Main  SI.,  Shfrle*.  MiE 


A 


TRADE  MARK  ihal  mean,  much 
for  American  aupremocy  in  workman- 
and  fine  quality. 

KNOX 

HAT 

acje  mark  always  found  !n  ihe  best 
rican  hat*  —  which  means  the  beilhats 
can  be  made  anywhere. 


PItaat  mtnlhn  tht  Hnlim  tj  R' 
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An  Individual  Watch 

Every  HOWARD  Watch,  from  the  selection  of  it«  parts  to  its 
final  adjustment,  is  treated  as  if  it  were  the  only  watch  under 
process  of  constniction. 

The  HOWARD  Watch  ii  inditridually  made.     Bach  setting 
is  especially  filled  to  its  particular  jewel ;  each  jewel  13  drilled 
tor  its  particular  pivot.    These  parts  are  microscopically 
perfect  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  are  never 
separated. 

ThtHOWARO    Waleh  is indieidually adioMUd. 
Such   care,  accuracy  and  eiactnesa  ia  the  con- 
Btruction   of  the  Howard  movement  permits  of 
more  delicate  adjustment  thaa  is  possible  in  any 
ether  watch.     Every 

Utested  mid  timed  for  weeks  by  experts — all  neccMaryctiangres  being 
made,  nafby  manipuLitiiig  the  regulator,  but  by  complete  leadjast- 
inent.  It  is  then  cased  by  the  makers  and  fitially  readjusted  in  the 
ase  in  which  you  buy  it — coming  to  you  n  truly  accurate  timepiece. 
Ztrry  nOWPIKO  Walch  it  inJiBiJMalh  itaranUfi.  It  In  Knt  to  yon  In  a 
MvM -lined  mahoj-nn}'  cnblnet  liEarIng  Certifiealcs  of  Cuarant«,  Rlvioit  the 
lOTcmcDi  HDil  case  numbcn,  and  tbcGicd  price  at  whicb  Ills  «o]UeTerywhcre. 
HOWAKOWatchtsntmtitlamtB'ttlatanll.  Mm  nagi  (rsa  tiitoilSa.  Ihi 
Ing  ddI  In  gndt  of  SitntuT'otmortmiinlilp,   but  la  fUMlllj  cl   cut. 


Df|» 


r>ilt»ilD< 


FBEE. 


E.  HOWAKD  WATCH  COMPANY,  Bedford  ud  Sonlb  Sls„  Wallham.  Mass,  tJ.S.Jl 


Stallmaa's  Dresser  Trunk 


CHEW... 

Beeman's 

The  Original 

Pepsin  * 

Gum  <f  ^ 


MUSIUL  HANDBOOK  FREE 

Wriu  Bi  what  nmaletl  loMnuneiit  im  vo  lnlaBi 


ISIookcT^ 


May  cost  more  al  alail  Irnt  less  in 
end.  because  it  goes  farthest.  Con- 
centrated, digestible,  natritioos, 
palatable.  More  than  two  cups  for 
achaigeforBlookef 
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3arrin^tof\!iIall 

■n^'^^t^f  Coffee. 

can  be  used  without 

ill  effects  by  persons 

who  are  compelled  to 

give  up  the  use  of  ^ 

ordinary  coffee       ■■* 

AN  INTERESTING  TESTIMONIAL  I 


lealihiul- 


^QABRINGTON  BALL  U  pure, 
'6?  grade  coffee  prepared  by  our  pale 
3s  process — a  common-sense  method  of  l: 
f-"  ing  the  berry  wbereby  all  fi 
\  contribute  nothing  lo  its  flai 
fulness  are  removed,  and  >i 
preserved  lo  a  remarkable  de( 

BETTER   FOR  THREE  REASONS 


r  proceas  removeB  all   dust 
' —  skiu  Iplaeed  by  nature  ar 


!■  forelpi  1 


drlnkablo,  and 

■  e  a  eorrrapond- 

,..„ It  In  Ihe  flavor 

altbrulneu  of  Barringtuu 
be  Httvl-cut  cotTec. 


(food  produc 
^wlth  any  mlll-gruund  col 
THIRDi  Sanitary  methods  i 
before  tbnuiibt  of  are  u» 
eveiy  dep 

of  BarrtnKton  Hall  you 

pmri  of  the  coffee  berry  only,  pi 

BDdilelicloiii,aDd  — '^ ' 

CAUTION  —  Barrlnston  HnU  has  ll 


If  ^"rrtnpon  flail  you  Ket  a  pound  of  th>-  I 
and  you  will  agrai'  with  Mm.  J. 


Style?  Fit?  Quality? 


It  Inflects  the  latest  Style  an  over. 
Quality  is  literally  "built"  right  mto 
it.  Put  it  to  the  real  test  of  a  shoe — 
wear — and  you'll  find  the  Florsheim 
outlasts  all  others. 


Florsheim    &    Comp&ny 

CHICAGO.  U.S.  A. 


50£. 


SHEET  1  flO. 
MUSIC  lU  — 


fttflM  mtrtlen  ■ 
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La^ng  Style          jj||f 

^^^f"  They  wear  longer  ^3h 

1  ■    : 

Our  Ascot  collar  fits  the  ,^^B^ 

I 

neck- and  the  shirt.    Pains- "^^H 

1 

lakino  rnn!ihiirhon  rplains  its.^^^M 

Lk..^l^^^l^^^     \     J 

F 

Pood  ^le  ihrouE^i  the  stress  ^^^^H 

oi  the  laundry.                     ?^^H 

F 

Corliss-Coon  Collars    ^H 

< 

are  better                lH 

k 

The  wings  wear   loneer        '^^ 

k 

because  the  Strain  is  relieved       ^H 

■  ' 

bv  cutting  awav  interlining       ^H 

1 

where  the  linger  points.            ,^H 

1' 

H.,v    A   ri^aU.  „r    m.il   m.  ,1^                    ^H 

1 

pnce  IT  vou  are  nol  willir^y  sup-                    ^^| 
pli«l  ^^A  ,.,-  ..rill  Fill  ,.„„r  ™L,                    ^m 

L  '  -'i^T^^f-J 

diredlbymarl.    ^lor  Zic.  qaar-                     T| 

F 

ter  sizes.    Write  for  S^le  Book.                        ^ 

C<rf«.-C««&Co..Dept.N.T«.y,N.Y. 

"^W^^HAKTV^J^^^Hpr" 

; 

j'&toiJCtu^  \} 


BEG.  US.  PAT  OFF. 


SUMMER 
NDERWEAR 


Lei  yonr  body  breathe  in  {&oi^^  if  you  would  kno« 
rui:  comfort,  real   cleinlinesa,    complete   absence   of   offensivt 


SO  Cents  Retail— Made  In  all  styles 


■'  Inside  Informatio 
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To  the  Readers  of 
The  Review  of  Reviews 


A  MORAL  THIEp  IS  NOT  A  LEGAL  THIEF  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  and  by  that '  token  many  a  man  is  at  home  when  his 
rightful  place  is  in  jail.  But  the  question  is :  Shall  we,  the 
buying  public,  help  this  sort  of  man  along  7 

A  m^Hf  by  dint  of  thought  and  work,  invents  an  article  of 
food,  of  wearing  apparel,  or  for  domestic  use.  He  carries  out 
his  conception ;  he  gets  it  ready  for  the  market;  he  recognizes 
the  requirements  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  patents  his  article  ; 
he  invests  large  sums  of  money  in  letting  the  people  know 
about  it,  and  he  makes  a  success.  That  is,  thousands  buy  the 
result  of  the  thought  of  his  brain,  the  investment  of  his  money 
and  his  honest  legitimate  methods. 

Along  comes  a  man  who  has  no  brain  wherewith  to 
conceive  except  to  trade  upon  the  other  man's  success,  and 
'' Uneeda  Biscuit"  becomes  "  Uwanta  Biscuit";  "Jap-a-Lac** 
becomes  "  Jac-a-Lac";  "  Cottolene  "  becomes  "  Cottoleo"  ; 
"  Pears'  Soap  "  becomes  **  Peers'  Soap,"  and  so  on.  All  these 
imitations  are  purely  and  palpably  intended  to  mislead  the 
public,  to  confuse  the  buyer. 

Now  this  imitator  does  not  need  to  invent;  he  has.no 
call  to  invest  capital ;  he  goes  oh  the  wave  of  popular  support 
created  by  the  man  who  legitimately  launched  the  result  of  his 
honest  thought.  Such  a  parasite  not  only  lives  on  the  brain 
and  capital  of  another,  but  he  also  directly  hopes  to  get  an 
undeserved  livelihood  by  playing  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
public.  He  is  a  coward,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he 
imitates.  Hi3  article  is  never  so  good  as  that  which  he  imitates, 
for  the  same  moral  twist  that  plays  upon  a  man  will  play 
upon  the  quality  of  the  article.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  no 
need  to  think  of  the  quality  of  his  article,  for  he  relies  for  his 
sales  on  his  misleading  label :  hence,  quality,  to  him,  is  of 
slight  importance,  and  therein  lies  the  fraud  against  the  con- 
suming public. 


Cantinueti  »n  fa£*  120 


Please  mention  the  Reuieu/  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  atfMrt/ten 
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JAP-A-LAC  — THE   HOME  BEAUTIFIER. 


«  JAP-A-LAC  on  everything  o( 
A  JAP-A-LAC  home  u  >lwi<y>  ■  bright,  beaulidil  h. 
You  can  do  yoat  own 

(inlih.  uhard  n  flint,  ind  u 
Try  lAP-A-LAC  lodi 

Lreen  Utd. 


DD^  ■■  glui 


iciiSed  (urnilurc  and  produce  a  beautiful,  luilroin 
lew  cents  will  cover  the  coal, 
the  genuine,  in  a  can  like  tlie  illuitration.     Look  For  the 

ra  13=  to  S2.50. 


For  S-lv  by  Paint.  Hurdwar*  and  Drutf  Dealer*.     All 
A  WARNING  AGAIWST  THE  DHAI.ER  WHO  TRIES 

uicl«l«o«aiT«ii>uliHitw.  ■yiolim:  *No.  duDliTw:  Iw»t  wiiu  [  »lel  l«.    Csad  bre.*    Tndc  widi  ibc  dnls 

■im  r<»  wh«  r<H  uk  for.    Thu'i  JAP-A-LAC 

W,;k  fw  IxudfJ  ahHnul  bcnllri,  .Hi  kUsBUit  coin  Old.    FREEUibcukiBt. 


Out  AlchilMnnl  Gimi   I 


6^3  RocU'Oh  Odt..  dndud.  O. 


Pltat*  mtntlta  U 
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Ivers  &  Pond 

PIANOS 

FOR  SMALL  ROOMS 

If  in  yjui  i,ily,  i.-unlry  or  .-ea,li..re  h-me  you 
.  have  a  small  r.i-.m  ihat  has  -ct-mt.l  lo  have 
floor  spate  Ion  limittil  [o  '.'int'enivnlty  aUMim 
modate  an  u])ii|>ht  piann,  our  new  f^iylir  4rj 
will  interest  you  and  proliaUy  >-<ih'e  iht  proliltm. 
In  oar  opinliin  no  uprighi  pl:ino  ha-^  evtr  )iten 
made  containing  ;1  ouiavt',  (*ame  as  tr.ni.cn 
Brand)    Ihat    take«    up    su     little     floor    spact     and 

■land  in  tune  and  resist  wear  ^n'l  ilinuiiii  L)i:ini;t!> 
i)p  to  the  standard  of  this  piariu.  The  ]io<.ses 
■ion  of  OUT  Style  415   a>l>ure^  u   perp<^tu:il  iiiustra- 

■  small  grand  be  preferred,  dui  i'rinre-s  'Sraiid 
Will  interest  you. 

How  to  Buy.   S^CV.^'^kS", '^/u."";!!' 


Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Company, 

I0«  Boyliton  Street.  B«ton. 


Waterm€Mis  Ideal  i 
Fountain  Pen 


The  bid  for  patronage  upon 
which  he  usually  relies  b  hb 
untruthful  assurance  that  tib 
article  "  is  just  as  good  ^s 
others  "  and^herc  comes  in  hb 
strong  point — "  it  is  cheaper  in 
price."  And  thus  thousands 
are  fooled :  trapped  into  sup- 
porting a  moral  thief  and  busi- 
nes)  coward  —  a  man  whom 
decent  business  men  shun — 
and  getting  a  cheaper  article 
at  a  cheaper  price. 

Perhaps  you  fail  to  realize 
that  you  have  it  In  your  power 
to  raise  the  standard  of  Ameri- 
can business  honesty  by  a 
refusal  to  patronize  such  imi- 
tations. For  just  in  proportion 
as  you  make  it  easier  or  harder 
lor  these  moral  thieves  to  suc- 
ceed, so  do  you  make  the 
business  of  honest  dealings 
easier  or  harder  for  your  htM- 
band,  brother,  father  or  son. 

Business  will  be  honest  just 
so  far  as  the  public  demands  it 
shall  be.  The  two  or  three 
cents  saved  in  your  support  of 
an  imitative  article  represent 
the  costliest  investment  you 
can  make  toward  the  lowering 
of  these  business  ideals  with 
which  the  men  of  your  family 
must  sooner  or  later  battle 
when  they  go  out  into  the 
commercial  world.  You,  by 
your  patronage,  build  up  or  tear 
down  honest  business  ideals. 
The  Review  of  Reviews  Cg 

wA<n  arltlnt  tt  atairtlttra 
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:-THE  ABSOLUTELY  PUREPERO;MD,E-^.FH-XD.B0.GgNl 


■  A    POWERFUL 

Septic  and  DisiNftcrtfr  | 

^ODOROUSAHO  HARMLESS 


HOW  TO  TELL 

IMPURE  rNFERIOR 

IMITATION  SUBSTITUTE 

PEROXIDES 

InfenorPeroxides  undergo  changes, 
turn  rank,  spoil,  explode,  or  develop 
a  sweetish,  sickish  odor,  or  a  bitter 
"feverish"  taste.  Purity  is  essential 
to  stability. 

DIOXOGEN,  the  original  purest 
Peroxide,  "  the  kind  that  keeps,"  has 
a  clean  wholesome  taste.  It  does  not 
change.  Its  stability  is  due  to  its 
purity.  Its  unequaled  qualitv  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  highest  authorities. 

As  a  prophylactic  cleanser  of  mouth, 
teeth,  throat,  nose,  skin  and  tissues, 
DIOXOGEN  holds  the  pre-eminent 
place  among  all  who  put  emphasis 
upon  preventive  cleanliness. 


Never  call  merely  for  "Peroxide." 
ail  for  DIOXOGEN.  Get  the 
original  sealed  package.  Three  pop- 
ular sizes  on  sale  everywhere. 

TtlE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  NEW  VORK 


